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NOTE 


During 1956, as part of a research project assisted by a grant under the Department of 
Labour-University Research Program, a critical evaluation was made of the Index of the Labour 
Gazette, with particular attention to its adequacy for research. 


The recommendations resulting from this study were received too late for adoption in their 
entirety for the compilation of this 1957 Index. Some changes, however, have been made as a 
result of the project. The most important for users of the Index is that in the indexing of 
conciliation proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 
Formerly these were indexed under the heading “Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act”. Now they are listed under the names of the employers and the unions involved in the 


proceedings. 


Further recommended changes will be adopted for the 1958 Index. 
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List of Abbreviations. 


A.AS.E.R.E. — Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America. 

A.F.L-C1I.O. — American Federation of Labour and Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

1a Sie Wa She — American Federation of Technical Engineers. 

A.N.G. — American Newspaper Guild. 

A.A.E.T.D. — Association of Atomic Energy Technicians and Draftsmen. 

A.E.A.C. — Atomic Energy Allied Council. 

B.L.E. — Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

B.G.E VE. — Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 

jal ate be — Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

B.RS.C. — Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees. 

BS.E.1LU. — Building Service Employees’ International Union. 

iB} — Canada Labour Relations Board. 

LAs IAS — Canadian Air Line Dispatchers’ Association. 

COCL — Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour. 

C.A.A.L.L. — Canadian Association of Administrators of Labour Legislation. 

C.B.A. — Canadian Bar Association. 

C.B.R.E. — Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers. 

CC.. — Canadian Chamber of Commerce. 

CCL. — Canadian Congress of Labour. 

C.C.A. — Canadian Construction Association. 

C.D.E.A. — Canadian Dyno Employees’ Association. 

7 HeAG — Canadian Federation of Agriculture. 

C.rULW. — Canadian Federation of University Women. 

(Gates ROP — Canadian Fish Handlers’ Union. 

Cre. — Canadian Labour Congress. 

C.M.A. — Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 

C.MS.G. — Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 

C.N.R. — Canadian National Railways. 

C.P.R. — Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 

CS.W.U. — Canadian Seafood Workers’ Union. 

(5. WeA-Del: — Canadian Workers’ Association of Dredges and Tugs. 

(CaM ls SE — Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 

CS.G.W.G.M.U— Cold Storage, Grain Workers and General Maintenance Union. 

U. — Commercial Telegraphers’ Union. 

C.W.A. — Communications Workers of America. 

Bs . — Conciliation Board. 

0): — Conciliation Officer. 

oe — Co-operative Union of Canada. 

DBS. — Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

et, Ue — Federation of Industrial Unions. 

HR, — Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ International Union. 

TAP A. — Industrial Accident Prevention Associations of Ontario. 

LR.DI. (Act) — Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation. 

LA.TS.E. — International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States and Canada. 

AA Geet), — International Association of Governmental Labour Officials. 

L.A.M. — International Association of Machinists. 

LAP.ES. — International Association of Personnel in Employment Security. 

1B.B.H. — International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, 
Forgers and Helpers. 

1D. — International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 

I.B.E.W. — International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

L.B.L. — International Brotherhood of Longshoremen. 

LBP. — International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. 
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List of Abbreviations.—Con. 


LB — International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America. 

Beale — International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

LL.O. — International Labour Organization. 

L.L.G.W.U: — International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 

L.L.A. — International Longshoremen’s Association. 

LGW.U, — International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union. 

RAB: — International Railway Brotherhoods. 

IS.E.U. — International Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union of North America. 

JEG RBI. — International Typographical Union. 

1.U.C.E.A. — International Union of Catholic Employers’ Associations. 

1LU.M.MS.W. —International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 

1.U.0.E. — International Union of Operating Engineers. 

ILW.A. — International Woodworkers of America. 


JBH.C.PI.U.A— Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers, Cosmetologists and Proprietors’ Inter- 
national Union of America. 


iM PC. — Labour-Management Production Committee. 

Ps — Longshoremen’s Protective Union. 

NAB EE. — National Association of Broadcast Employees and Technicians. 

N.A.M.E. — National Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. 

IN. CS lat — National Catholic Syndicate of Longshoremen. 

N.C.W. — National Council of Women. 

INGE HA? — National Harbours Board Employees’ Association. 

N.H.A. — National Housing Act. 

NCB — National Industrial Conference Board. 

IN ARBs — National Labour Relations Board. 

N.U.O.E. — National Union of Operating Engineers of Canada. 

NCP Ee — National Union of Public Employees. 

NUPS.E. — National Union of Public Service Employees. 

NUE Ag. — Newfoundland Federation of Labour. 

Oone ee — Office Employees’ International Union. 

O0.C.A.W.1.U. —Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers International Union. 

Ou: — Ontario Federation of Labour. 

Oa bp — Ontario Provincial Federation of Labour. 

O.A.E.W. — Ottawa Atomic Energy Workers. 

1 eo tet Bis — Provincial Federation of Labour. 

Q.F.L. — Quebec Federation of Labour. 

Q.L.R.B. — Quebec Labour Relations Board. 

RW-DS:U; — Retail, Wholesale and Department. Store Union. 

S.L.U. — Seafarers’ International Union of North America. 

S.W.U. — Shipyard Workers’ Union (Vancouver C.P.R.) 

T.W.U.A. — Textile Workers Union of America. 

ay WeGy — Trades Union Congress (British). 

ASI SASP.P: — United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumbing and 
Pipe Fitting Industry of the United States and Canada. 

U.A.W. — (International Union) United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural B essyailes 
ment Workers of America. 

UBG. JA, — United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 

EW. — (International Union) United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Dis- 


tillery Workers of America. 
U.E.R.M.W.A. — United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America. 


ULF. W.C. — United Fishery Workers of America. 
U.M.W. — United Mine Workers of America. 
U.P.W.A. — United Packinghouse Workers of America. 
USS.C. — United States Steel Corporation. 
US.W.A — United Steel Workers of America. 


qe VW. aN. — United Textile Workers of America. 


INDEX 


Abitibi Power and Paper Company 
Limited: 
C.M.S.G. 
certification application on behalf of 


unit of deck officers, withdrawn, 60; 
received, 843; granted, 967. 


Absenteeism: 
Canada 


survey conducted by Quebec Division of 
Health League of Canada, 1314. 


U.S.A. 


results of five-year study of non-occupa- 
tional illness, conducted by Research 
Council for Economic Security, 937. 


Accident Prevention: 
Ont 


O.F.L. to study industrial accidents and 
accident prevention, 1276. 


Accidents: 
Canada 
fatalities during first quarter of 1957, 946; 
during second quarter of 1957, 1198. 
fatalities during third quarter of 1956, 48; 
during fourth quarter of 1956, 488. 
fatal industrial accidents in 1956, 557. 
accidents to federal government employees 
reported to Government Employees 
Compensation Branch, 21, 428, 1165. 
Ont.: industrial accidents in 1956 and 1957 
as reported by I.A.P.A., 265; election 
of Murray Smith, President, I.A.P.A., 
939; O.F.L. to study industrial acci- 
dents and accident prevention, 1276. 
Sask.: amendments to Workmen’s Compen- 
sation (Accident Fund) Act, 855. 


Statistics 


“Labour Statistics: H—Industrial <Acci- 
dents”. Quarterly and annual feature 
accompanied by article “Fatal Indus- 
trial Accidents in Canada.” 


Addison, Miss Ruth Elizabeth, Civil Serv- 
ice Commission: 
appointment as Civil Service Commis- 
sioner, 136. 


Adult Education: 
Que.— 


Education Service awarded annual 
prize of Canadian Institute for Adult 
Education, 652. 

See also Labour Education. 


Advisory Committee 
Change: 
first meeting, 1420. 


on Technological 


Affiliation: 
See Labour Unity. 
Ageing: 
Oni 
first Ontario Conference on Ageing, 
944. 


See also Older Workers. 


Agreements: 


See Collective Agreements. 


Agricultural Implements: 


Canada 


sale of farm implements in 1955, 24. 

recommendations of C.L.C., Interprovin- 
cial Farm Union Council and Cana- 
dian Farmer-Labour Economic Coun- 
cil—in joint submission to Cabinet, 
24. 


Agriculture: 
Canada 

recommendation of Royal Commission on 
Canada’s Economic Prospects, re 
federal price supports, 129. 

14th federal-provincial farm labour con- 
ference, 34. 

farm population drops 5.7 per cent in 
five years—D.B.8. report, national 
census (1956), 938. 

Canadian Farmer-Labour Co-ordinating 
Council—first meeting, 1067. 

number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada (1946, 1955 and 
1956), 1473, 1474. 

farmers’ cash income rises 12.9 per cent 
in 1956, 289. 

organized movement of farm workers 
from Atlantic provinces to Ontario, 
arranged under Federal-Provincial 
Farm Labour Agreements, 531. 

requests of C.F.A. in brief submitted to 
Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent, Prime 
Minister of Canada, 267. 

extension of economic aid particularly in 
form of farm products, requested by 
C.L.C;, 1289. 

Credit Unions in Canada 1955—publhication 
by Department of Agriculture, 533. 

Ont.—O.F.L. seeks alliance with province’s 

farmers, 1167; organized movement of 
farm workers from Atlantic provinces 
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Agriculture—Con. 
Ont—C'on. 


to Ontario, arranged under Federal- 
Provincial Farm Labour Agreements, 
531. 


U.S:A; 
provisions of “Hawaii Agricultural Unem- 
ployment Compensation Law”, 1422. 
Aircraft Industry: 
U2S-A. 
LA.M. and U.A.W. co-operate in aircraft 
and guided missiles industries, 23. 
Alberta Federation of Labour: 
second annual convention, 1168. 
submission of brief to provincial Cabinet, 
138. 
Alberta Gas Protection Act: 
interim regulations under Act, 69. 


Alberta Labour Act: 
recommendations of Federation of Labour, 
in brief to provincial Cabinet, 138. 
Algom Uranium Mines Limited: 


I.U.M.M.S.W. 


certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees, rejected, 58; received, 
969; rejected, 1073. 


1.U.0.E. 
dispute with Local 796: C.O. appointed, 
1320. 
U.S.W.A. 


certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees, withdrawn, 60. 


Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway: 


B.R.T. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 176; fully con- 
stituted, 312. 
C.M.S.G. 


certification application on behalf of unit 


‘i deck officers, received, 60; granted 
174. 


Algoma Uranium Mines Limited: 
I.U.0.E. 


certification application by Local 796 on 
behalf of unit of stationary engineers 
and stationary engineers’ helpers, with- 


drawn, 60; received, 843; granted 
1073. 


All Canada Insurance Federation: 


issues statistics re persons covered by 
hospital, surgical and medical insur- 
ance, 129. 


Alliance of Independent Unions and Asso- 
ciations of Canada: 


formation, 1274. 


Allied Aviation Service Company of New- 
foundland Limited: 


B.R.S.C. and LA.M. 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 1463; settlement, 
1464. 


Allowances: 
United Kingdom 


“lodging allowance” paid jobless workers 
helped to move to new jobs, 700. 

See also Blind Persons; Dependent Chil- 
dren; Handicapped Persons; Mothers’ 
Allowances; Unemployment Relief; 
Veterans. 


Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America (C.L.C.): 


affiliation of employees of Greater Winni- 
peg Transit Commission with C.L.C— 
formation of Division 1505, A.A.S.E.- 
Rely 1050: 


Ottawa Transportation Commission 


certification application by Division 1502 
on behalf of transportation inspectors: 
received, 452; granted, 570. 


Western Canada Greyhound Lines Limited 


dispute with Local 1374: C.O. appointed, 
453; settlement, 845. 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers: 


industry-wide contracts covering men’s and 
boys’ clothing industry extended three 
years, 713. 


American Federation of Labour and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations: 


IB.T. suspended from Federation until 
President-elect James Riddle Hoffa, 
ousted, 1275. 

Ethical Practice Codes adopted by Ethical 
Practices Committee at meeting of 
A¥FL.-C.1.0. Executive Council, 272. 

findings of ethical practices committee 
result in three unions—Teamsters, 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
and United Textile Workers—being 
given 30 days to “clean up”, 1169. 

union of own staff organizers rejected by 
A.F.L-C.I.0. Executive Council, 1050. 

number of cases processed under no-raiding 
agreements, July 1954 to May 1957, 
1169. 

number of workers under agreement in 
manufacturing industries, in Canada, 
457. 
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American Federation of Labour and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations—Con. 
plan to end jurisdictional disputes between 
building trades and industrial unions 
set up within A.F.L.-C.L.0., 938. 
proceedings of meeting of Executive Coun- 
cil, 272-73. 

second convention of A.F.L.-C.I.O. Indus- 
trial Union Department, 1450. 

conference on white-collar workers con- 
vened by Industrial Union Depart- 
ment, 296. 

“merger increases unions’ monopoly—but 
not much’—summary of paper pre- 
sented at Ninth Annual Fall Con- 
ference of the Associated Industries 
of Cleveland, Ohio, 274. 

severance pay program sought by railway 
unions (A.F.L.-C.1.0.), 336. 

Government “money policy” criticized by 
Economic Policy Committee, 273. 

effects of automation on railroad workers— 
remarks of President, Division 4, at 
triennial convention of A.F.L.-C.1.O. 
Railway Employees Department, 1170. 


American Federation of Technical Engi- 

neers: 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 

request for review of decision by Local 
165, granted, 570; application received 
for provision for final settlement of 
differences concerning meaning or 
violation of agreement, 844; applica- 
tion under Section 19 of Act rejected, 
968. 


American Newspaper Guild: 
election of Eric Cawdron, as Canadian 
Vice-president, 1171. 
sets new wage goal for experienced news- 
papermen: $200 a week, 1051. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


dispute with Local 213; C.B. report, 312, 
313; settled, 453. 


American Tobacco Company: . 
agreement between R.W.DS.U. and een 
can Tobacco Company protects staff 
displaced by automation, 1419. 


Andras, Andy, Canadian Labour Congress: 


appointment as Director of Legislation 
and Government Employees Depart- 
ments, 1171. 


Anglo-Newfoundland Development Com- 
pany Limited: 


L.P.U. 
certification application on behalf of a 
unit of longshoremen: received, 1462. 


Annuities: 
Canada 


amended provisions of Income Tax Act 
re individual registered retirement 
savings plans, 1080. 

increase in maximum annuity payable 
requested by C.C.C.L., 154, 1298. 

recommendation of C.C.C. in brief to 
federal government, 1424. 

lifting of ceiling on government annuities 
to $2,400 recommended by C.L.C. in 
first memorandum to federal Cabinet, 
149. 


Appeal Courts: 
U.S.A. 
U.A.W. to establish outside appeal “court”, 


429: plan of Upholsterers’ Interna- 
tional Union, 429. 
Apprenticeship: 
Canada 
trades standardization nearing reality, 


reported at meeting of Apprenticeship 
Training Advisory Committee, 802. 

establishment of first on-the-job appren- 
ticeship training program for Ford 
Motor Company, 932. 

trade apprenticeship young man’s “best 
bet”, 20 

expansion of apprenticeship urged by Vice- 
president of C.B.R.E., 422. 

report of Apprenticeship Committee at 

39th meeting of C.C.A., 290. 

A Modern Concept of Apprenticeship— 
second bulletin on apprenticeship 
training published by Department of 
Labour, 422, and Training and Recruit- 
ment of Skilled Tradesmen in Selected 
Industries in Canada 1951-1956, issued 
by Department of Labour, 806. 

The Quebec Answer to the Problem of 

Apprenticeship—bulletin on varied 

systems of apprenticeship and indus- 

trial training, 182. 

new regulations under Apprentice- 

ship Act, 346, 1494; deletion of regu- 

lation under Act re welding trade, 

987; regulations under Apprenticeship 

Act governing millwright and plaster- 

ing trades, 207, 610; trade of cook 

designated as trade under Apprentice- 

ship Act, 1089. 

plan to expand apprenticeship Paring 

in construction industry, 422. 

amended regulations governing plas- 
terers’ and lathers’ trades under 

Apprenticeship Act, 721; re painters’ 

and decorators’ trade, 1496. 

more apprentices enrol, increase train- 

ing, in 1956, 267. 


Alta.: 


BC; 


Man.: 


NeB.: 
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Apprenticeship—Con. 
Ont.: 


resolution requesting union-manage- 
ment contracts to provide apprentice- 
ship wages... adopted by Ontario 
Council of United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners, 683. 

Que.: The Quebec Answer to the Problem 
of Apprenticeship—bulletin on varied 
systems of apprenticeship and indus- 
trial training, 132. 

- new sections under Apprenticeship 
and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, 
855; application of Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act to radio 
and television electronics trade, 1217. 


U.S.A. 
application of apprenticeship program to 
older workers—plan to enhance job 
opportunities signed by U.A.W. and 
Ford Motor Company, U.S.A., 689. 


Apprenticeship Training Advisory Com- 
mittee: 


proceedings of seventh meeting, 802. 


Appropriation Act No. 4: 
benefits under certain Acts increased by 
inclusion in supplementary estimates 
and passed as Appropriation Act No. 


4, 1081. 
Aptitudes: 
LES. Ay 
new job selection plan developed by 


Employment Service, 1053. 


Arbitration: 
Canada 

Labour Arbitration Procedures—summary 
of special study by C. H. Curtis, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Industrial Relations, 
Queen’s University, 540. 

strong opposition to compulsory arbitra- 
tion stressed by C.L.C., 150. 


amendment to Labour Relations Act 
requested by Federation of Labour 
and Council of Labour in joint brief 
to provincial Cabinet, 275; compulsory 
arbitration opposed by Federation of 
Waboure( Cln@y)nl76: 


equal pay for equal work awarded 
group of women (Local 195, U.A.W.) 
in Windsor, in arbitration case, 561; 
resolution adopted at merger conven- 
tion of O.F .L. (C.L.C.) re Ontario 
Labour Relations Act, 549. 

employers responsible for non-union- 
ists’ dues—decision of arbitration 
board, Fournier Formula, 806. 


IN Be? 


Ont.: 


Que.: 





Arbitration—Con. 
U.S.A. 


arbitration clause ruled enforceable in la- 
bour-management contracts—Supreme 
Court decision, 935. 

plan to end jurisdictional disputes between 
building trades and industrial unions 
set up within A.F.L-C.LO., 938. 

See also Conciliation. 


Art: 
Canada 


establishment, functions and membership 
of Canada Council, 1082. 


Association of Atomic Energy Technicians 
and Draftsmen (A.F.T.E.): 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


application by Local 165 on behalf of 
unit of employees received for pro- 
vision for final settlement of differ- 
ences concerning meaning or violation 
of agreement, 844; application under 
Section 19 of Act rejected, 968. 


Association of Professional Engineers of 
Ontario: 
approve plan to establish standards of 
qualification and voluntary registra- 
tion for engineering technicians, 131. 


Atomic Energy Allied Council: 
Atomic Energy of Canada 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 712; C.B. ap- 
pointed, 713; C.B. fully constituted, 
970; C.B. report, 1209, 1211; settle- 
ment, 1209. 


Atomic Energy of Canada: 
A.E.A.C. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 712; C.B. ap- 
pointed, 713; C.B. fully constituted, 
970; C.B. report, 1209, 1211; settle- 
ment, 1209. 


A.F.T.E. (A.A.E.T.D.) 
request for review of decision by Local 
165, granted, 570; application received 
for provision for final settlement of 
differences concerning meaning or vio- 
lation of agreement, 844; application 
under Section 19 of Act rejected, 968. 
1.A.M. 
certification application by Local 1522 on 
behalf of unit of employees: with- 
drawn, 60; received, 176; granted, 451, 
O.A.E.W. 
certification application by Local 1541 on 


behalf of unit of employees: received, 
1206; granted, 1461. 
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Australia: 
establishment of special conciliation com- 
mittee provided in new collective 
agreement covering building trades 
workers in Melbourne, 336. 


Automation: 

annual report of David A. Morse, Director- 
General, I.L.0., 563. 

Canadian Labour’s attitude towards auto- 
mation outlined by Claude Jodoin, 
President, C.L.C., at 40th International 
Labour Conference, 836. 

Pope Pius XII urges managers to prepare 
for automation, 431. 

Canada 

organized labour in favour of automation— 
Claude Jodoin, President, C.L.C., asks 
government study problems of auto- 
mation, in address before Empire Club 
of Canada, 270. 

C.L.C—reiterates request for establishment 
of national advisory commission on 
technical changes and automation in 
first memorandum to federal Cabinet, 
148; survey on the effects of automa- 
tion, 423; appoints committee to inves- 
tigate effects of automation on labour, 
1049; effect of automation on total 
employment discussed at first biennial 
meeting of C.L.C. General Board, 681. 

“Industrial Relations and Technological 
Change” theme of McGill University’s 
9th industrial relations conference, 
1178. 

U.P.W. to seek longer vacations and more 
statutory holidays to offset effects of 
automation—convention proceedings, 
683. 

Ont.: resolution referred to C.L.C. by O.F.L. 
(C.L.C.) at merger convention, 552. 
“Industrial Relations and Techno- 
logical Change” theme of McGill 
University’s 9th industrial relations 
conference, 1178. 

United Kingdom 
automation discussed in half-yearly survey 
“What the T.UC. is Doing”, 937. 
resolution adopted at convention of T.U.C., 
1196. 


Que.: 


U.S.A. 


definition of automation has three com- 
ponents, 423. 

automation of industry may bring special 
difficulties to older workers—hearing 
on automation by Senate-House eco- 
nomic subcommittee, 22. 

rail maintenance jobs cut 33 per cent by 
automation, 1170. 

problem: of automation for union manage- 
ment in collective bargaining, 1050. 
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Automation—Con. 
US.A—Con. 

featherbedding practices and their effect 
on automation, 686. 

automated jobs isolate workers—remarks 
at conference of American Sociolo- 
gical Society, 1185. 

automation changes structure of work force 
survey by N.LC.B. finds, 1419. 

effects of automation on railroad workers— 
remarks of President, Division 4, at 
triennial convention of A.F.L-C.LO. 
Railway Employees Department, 1170. 

bakery agreement softens impact of auto- 
mation—case study prepared by Bu- 
reau of Labour Statistics, 21. 

if automation ends job, workers provided 
for under terms of new contract be- 
tween Pacific Coast Borax Company, 
California, and chemical workers’ 
union, 687. 

agreement between R.W.DS.U. and Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company protects staff 
displaced by automation, 1419. 

Automation in New York State—prior 
consultation avoids unrest from auto- 
mation, 423. 


Automobile Insurance: 
Canada 
compulsory state-controlled plan favoured 


by C.C.C.L., 1449. 
B.C.: government scheme 

Federation of Labour 

provincial Cabinet, 139. 


NS.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour (C.L.C.), 141, 13800. 


requested by 
in brief to 


Automobiles: 
Canada 


annual tax on automobiles recommended 
in preliminary report of Royal Com- 
mission on Canada’s Economic Pros- 
pects, 129. 

motorists to pay higher percentage of 
highway and street costs—recom- 
mendation of Royal Commission on 
Canada’s Economic Prospects, 129. 


U.S.A. 


amount of s.u.b. paid by “big three’ 
mobile companies in 1956, 268. 


’ auto- 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union of America: 


given 30 days to “clean up” as a result 
of findings by A.F.L-C.1.0. ethical 
practices committee, 1169. 


Balch, A. H., Member, Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board: 
appointment, 1046. 
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Banks: 
Canada 

“Women in Canadian Banking’—extracts 
from article in the Canadian Banker, 
1063. 

appointment of two women as assistant 
bank managers in Montreal and 
Saskatoon, 561. 


United Kingdom 


resolution adopted at convention of T.U.C. 
re collective bargaining, 1196. 


Barbers and Hairdressers: 
Man.— 
re-establishment of Barbers’ Board 
urged by Federation of Labour in 
brief to provincial Cabinet, 140. 


Barbers’ International Union: 


death of Clarence E. Herrett, 
president, 1277. 


Vice- 


Baribeau, Hervé, Lt.-Col.,General President, 
Professional Association of Industral- 
ists: 

re-election, 48. 


Barrett, Frank, Vice-president, International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders: 


death of, 1047. 
Base Metal Mining: 


Canada 


seek government aid for base metal mines, 
1170. 


Bayswater Shipping Limited: 
C.M.S.G. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of deck officers on SS Bayanna, SS 
George S. Cleet, and SS Bayquinte, 


received, 843; representation vote 
ordered, 842; granted, 967. 


Beaulé, Pierre, First President, Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour: 


death of, 1276. 


Beaulieu, Emilien: 


St. Maurice District Radio Employees’ Union 
application for revocation of certification 
on behalf of employees, received, 311, 

451. 


Beauticians: 
NS— 
overtime provision of Minimum Wage 
Act governing female employees, 209; 
amended order under Minimum Wage 
Act governing women employed in 
beauty parlours, 1217. 


Beck, Dave, President, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters: 


suspension, 534. 


Bell Telephone Company: 
recommendations of C.C.C.L., 1298, 1449. 


Belleville and District Labour Council 
(C.L.C.): 


formation, 425. 


Benefits: 
See Unemployment Insurance; Veterans. 


Bessborough Hotel: 


C.B.R.E. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1075; C.B. ap- 
pointed, 1208; C.B. report, 1464, 1466. 


Best, W. L., National Legislatwe Represen- 
tative, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen: 


death of, 685. 


Bicroft Uranium Mines Limited: 


U.S.W.A. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees, received, 60; represen- 
tation vote ordered, 175; granted, 451. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 845; C.B. ap- 
pointed, 970; C.B. fully constituted, 
1076; C.B. report, 1321, 1342; settle- 


ment, 1321. 
Bilingualism: 
Canada 
bilingualism in civil service—Hansard 


reference, 146. 


Bill of Rights: 
NS— 
Federation of Labour (C.L.C.) recom- 


mends enactment of provincial bill of 
rights, 1300. 


Bisson, J. G., Chief Commissioner, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission: 


announces agreement between governments 
of Canada and France to admit work- 
ers for on-the-job training to acquire 
occupational skills and techniques not 
available in own countries, 421. 


Black, W. M., President, B.C. Federation of 
Labour: 


summary of address at second annual 
convention, 1452. 
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Blind Persons: 
Canada 

amended regulations under Blind Persons 
Act, 987. 

benefits under Blind Persons Act increased 
by Appropriation Act No. 4, 1081. 

payments under Blind Persons Act during 
period September 30, 1956 to December 
31, 1956, 271; December 31, 1956 to 
March 31, 1957, 688; March 31, 1957 
to June 30, 1957, 1166; June 30, 1957 
and September 30, 1957, 1425. 

Hansard reference to Blind Persons Act, 
146, 1280. 

increased pension for blind persons recom- 
mended by C.L.C. in first memoran- 
dum to federal Cabinet, 149; other 
recommendation, 1293, reply of Prime 
Minister, 1294. 


B.C.: provisions of Blind Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 980. 

Nfld.: amendment to Blind Persons Allow- 
ances Act, 1487. 

N.S.: amendments to Blind Persons Allow- 
ances Act, 852. 

Ont.: amended provisions of Blind Persons’ 


Allowances Act, 603. 


Usa: 
How To Place the Blind—handbook pre- 
pared by New York State Employ- 
ment Service, 52. 


Boilers: 
Alta.— 
regulations under Boilers and Pressure 
Vessels Act, 1495. 
B.C.: amended regulations under Boiler and 
Pressure-Vessel Act, 981, 987. 
Man.: amendments to Steam and Pressure 
Plants Act, 1486. 


Sask.: new regulations under Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Act, 866, 1119. 
Bonds: 
Alta — 


three special hours of work and minimum 
wage orders made by Board of Indus- 
trial Relations under Labour Act, 
governing bond salesmen, 347, 348. 


Bone, A. Turner, President, Canadian Con- 
struction Association: 


presidential address at 39th annual meet- 
ing of C.C.A., 290. 


Boom Chain 
Limited: 


Transportation Company 


S.1.U. 
certification application on behalf of unit 


of deckhands on M.V. Burnaco, Van-: 


couver: received, 452; granted, 570. 
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Branch Lines Limited: 
C.M.S.G. 


certification application on behalf of unit 
of deck officers on tugs Claire Simard 
and Louise Simard, received, 8438; 
granted, 841. 

certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees—first mate, second mate 
and third mate on vessels Spruce- 
branch, Elmbranch, Cedarbranch, Fir- 
branch and Waillowbranch, granted, 
174. 

S.1.U. 

certification application on behalf of unit 
of unlicensed personnel aboard the 
Louise Simard, Claire Simard, Palm- 
branch, Baybranch, Cherrybranch, 
Peachbranch and Applebranch, re- 
ceived, 712; granted, 967. 


Brantford Labour Council: 
formation of, 137. 


Brett-Young Seeds Limited: 
U.B.W. 


dispute with Local 338: not settled after 
C.B. procedure, 575. 


Brewery Industry: 
U.S.A. 


mutual assistance and co-operation agree- 
ment signed by Brewery Workers and 
International Association of Machin- 
ists, 1049. 


Brewster, Frank W., International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters: 
indictment on charge of contempt of Con- 
gress, 426. 


Bricklayers and Masons: 
Alta.— 
designated trade under Apprenticeship Act, 
1494-95. 
U.S.A. 
Circuit Court rules union can’t be made 
to adopt non-discriminatory member- 


ship practices under Wisconsin law, 
345. 


British Columbia Air Lines Limited: 
C.B.R.E. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of pilots: received, 1462. 
British Columbia Coast Steamship Service 
(GC:P RD: 
B.R.S.C. 


certification application on behalf of unit 
of galley personnel on certain vessels, 
received, 310. 
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British Columbia Federation of Labour: 


submission of brief to provincial Cabinet, 
138. 
second annual convention, 1451. 


British Overseas Airways Corporation: 
U.A.W. 


certification application by Local 698 on 
behalf of unit of clerical employees at 
Montreal and Dorval: received, 59; 
granted, 310. 


British Trades Union Congress: 


89th annual conference, 11938. 
automation discussed in half-yearly sur- 
vey “What the T.UC. is Doing”, 937. 


British Yukon Navigation Company Li- 
mited: 
certification application by Local 605 on 
behalf of unit of employees: received, 
1319; withdrawn, 1463. 
Broadcasting: 
See Radio Broadcasting. 
Brockville and District Labour Council 
(CAC): 


formation, 425. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers: 
proposed amalgamation of B.L.F.E. with 


BiG Eiee2ao: 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
dispute involving Eastern, Prairie and 


Pacific Regions: C.B. report, 312, 332; 
settlement, 453. 


Wabash Railroad Company 

certification application on behalf of unit 
of locomotive engineers on Buffalo 
Division, received, 60; representation 
vote ordered, 310; granted, 570. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen: 
prolonged railway dispute settled by 
Brotherhood—terms of agreement, 25. 
C.P.R. firemen’s strike—Royal Commis- 
sion appointed, 159. 
proposed amalgamation with B.L.E., 275. 
death of W. L. Best, National Legislative 
Representative, 685. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. (Eastern 
Prairie and Pacific Regions) 
dispute: C.B. report, 177; strike action 
following board procedure, 312, 313. 
New York Central Railroad Co. 
application on behalf of unit of engineers 
received for provision for final settle- 
ment of differences concerning mean- 
ing or violation of agreement, 844. 





Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 


Enginemen—Con. 

application on behalf of unit of firemen, 
helpers on electric locomotives, host- 
lers and hostler helpers, received for 
provision for final settlement of dif- 
ferences concerning meaning or viola- 
tion of agreement, 844. 


Wabash Railroad Co. 
representation vote ordered, 310. 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen: 

affiliation with C.L.C., 938, 1049. 

wage increase for members elms GSE. 
urged by emergency presidential board, 
430. 

263 cent hourly increase granted to em- 
ployees in road and yard service by 
National Mediation Board, 582. 

appointment of Frank A. Collin, as Vice- 
president, 1171. 


Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 176; C.B. fully 
constituted, 312. 
Canadian National Railways 

dispute involving employees of Niagara, 
St. Catharines and Toronto Railway, 
and Oshawa Electric Railway: C.B. 
appointed, 63; C.B. fully constituted, 
177; C.B. report, 845, 846; settlement, 
970. 

New York Central Railroad Co. 

application on behalf of unit of conduc- 
tors, on road_ service, received for 
provision for final settlement of differ- 
ences concerning meaning or violation 
of agreement, 844. 

application on behalf of unit of trainmen 
on road service, received for provision 
for final settlement of differences con- 
cerning meaning or violation of agree- 
ment, 844. 

application on behalf of unit of conductors, 
trainmen and switch tenders in yard 
service, received for provision for final 
settlement of differences concerning 
meaning or violation of agreement, 
844. 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees: 
Allied Aviation Service Company of 
Newfoundland Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1463; settlement, 
1464. 
Canada Steamship Lines 
dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 63; C.B. 
report, 970, 971; settlement, 970. 
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Brotherhood of Locomotive and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees—Con. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 

certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees (Office of Data Centre, 
Calgary): received, 712; withdrawn, 
844. 

certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees in its Data Centre at 
Saint John, N.B.: received, 1462. 

certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees (Office of Data Centre, 
Moose Jaw), received, 712; granted, 
840. 

certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees (Office of Data Centre, 
Toronto), received, 1074; granted, 
1205. 

certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees (Office of Data Centre, 
Vancouver), received, 712; granted, 
840. 

certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees (Office of Data Centre, 
Winnipeg), received, 712; granted, 
840. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
(B.C. Coast Steamship Service) 

certification application on behalf of unit 
of galley personnel on certain vessels, 
received, 310; granted, 451. 

Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd. 

dispute: settlement, 63. 

National Harbours Board (Montreal) 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 574; settlement, 
970. 

Montreal Harbours Board (Port of 
Montreal) 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 1208; settlement, 
ta20e 
Railway Express Agency, Inc. 

dispute: C.B. report, 638, 64; settlement, 


453. 
Brotherhood of Railway Signalmen of 
America: 
joins National Legislative Committee, 
International Railway Brotherhoods, 
1274. 


Brown, A. H., Deputy Minster of Labour: 
remarks at 86th annual general meeting 
of C.M.A., 813; at 14th annual Federal- 
Provincial Farm Labour Conference, 
35; at 24th meeting of Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, 5387. 
Brussels Carpet Weavers Benefit Associa- 
ions 
merger with T.W.U.A., 274. 
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Budget: 
Hansard reference, 432. 


Building and Construction: 


Canada 


continuance of federal hospital construc- 
tion grants for five years, 688. 

Hansard reference to closing Kitimat 
construction, 1430. 

number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada (1946, 1955 and 
1956), 1473, 1477. 

tax exemptions for travelling and out-of- 
town living expenses of construction 
workers requested by C.L.C. and 
affiliates in construction industry, in 
presentation to Minister of Finance, 
Minister of National Revenue and 
Minister of Labour, 23. 

need for improved housing program stres- 
sed by C.L.C. in first memorandum 
to federal Cabinet, 147, 148. 

C.C.A—39th annual meeting, 290; brief 
to federal government, 295; recom- 
mends establishment of National 
Joint Board for settlement of juris- 


dictional disputes in construction 
industry, 295. 
“some? easing in demand for building 


labour forecast in report Private and 
Public Investment in Canada, Out- 
look 1957—published by Department 
of Trade and Commerce, 265. 

increase in supply of mortgage funds for 
1957-58 winter housebuilding program 
recommended by National Joint Com- 
mittee on Wintertime Construction, 
1048. 

record year (1957) forecast in construction 
industry, by D.BS., 532. 

Careers in Construction—monograph issued 
by Department of Labour, 480. 


Alta.: Supreme Court finds picketing for 
purpose of inducing breach of con- 
tract unlawful; upholds injunction, 
340. 


plan to expand apprenticeship train- 
ing in construction industry, 422. 


Bee 


Man.: new regulation (4/57) under Act re 
use of vacation pay stamps and vaca- 
tion stamp books in construction 
industry in Greater Winnipeg, 353. 


NS.: C.C.A. urges fair wage schedules in 
government contracts and continued 
promotion of wintertime construction, 
1516. 

Ont.: increases in highway construction 


asked in Speech from the Throne in 
Ontario Legislature, 130; insertion of 
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Building and Construction—Con. 
Ont —Con. 
fair wage clause in provincial con- 


struction contracts requested at merger 
convention of O.F.L. (C.L.C.), 551. 


U.S.A. 

St. Lawrence Seaway progress report 
issued by New York State Power 
Authority, 131. 

plan to end jurisdictional disputes between 
building and industrial unions set up 
within A.F.L.-C.L.O., 938. 


Building Service Employees’ International 
Union: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
certification application by Local 244 on 
behalf of employees, received, 311; 
granted, 570. 
dispute with Local 244: C.O. appointed, 
1075. 
Northern Cleaning Agencies, Inc. 
certification application by Local 298 on 
behalf of unit of building service em- 
ployees, received, 843; granted, 967. 


Bulman, J. N. T., President, Canadian Manu- 
facturers Association: 


address at 86th annual general meeting 
of C.M.A., 812. 


Bus Operators: 
B.C— 


provisions of Male and Female Minimum 
Wage Order No. 17, 613. 


Buses: 
See Motor Vehicles. 


Cadwell Marine Limited: 
S.L.U. 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 63; settlement, 
Bf 312. 


Caledon Terminals Limited: 
I.B.L. 
certification application by Local 1817 on 
behalf of unit of longshoremen, re- 
ceived, 844; granted, 967. 


I.L.A. 
dispute with Local 1842: C.O. appointed, 
1208. 
Campbell, Ian, National Co-ordinator of 


Civilian Rehabilitation: 


remarks at first Ontario Conference on 
Ageing, 944. 

article on “Co-ordination of Rehabilita- 
tion Services in Canada”, published 
- in International Labour Review, 433. 





Campbell, Keith, Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company: 
appointment as Assistant Manager, La- 
bour Relations, 1046. 


Can-Met Explorations Limited: 


1.U.0.E. 


certification application by Local 796 
on behalf of a unit of stationary 
engineers, Township 144, District of 
Algoma, Ont.: received, 452; granted, 
570. 

dispute with Local 796: C.O. appointed, 
qi23 

U.S.W.A. 


certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees: received, 1074; granted, 
1205? 


“Canada At Work”: 


supply and demand of professional and 
technical manpower, subject. of broad- 
casts in Labour Department’s radio 
programs, 691, 822. 


Canada Council: 


establishment, functions and membership, 
under Canada Council Act, 1082. 

lack of labour representation criticized by 
GC Che 71208" bys C1... 1293 reply 
of Prime Minister, 1294. 

Hansard references, 144, 280. 


Canada Elections Act: 
Hansard reference, 280. 


Canada Labour Relations Board: 


Supreme Court of Ontario dismisses motion 
to quash C.L.R.B. order directing 
representation vote, 605. 

appointment of A. H.- Balch, National 
Legislative Representative of Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen... as 
member of Board, 1046. 

death of Chief Justice George G. O’Connor, 
first Chairman of Board, 137. 

amendments to I.R.D.I. Act recommended 
by National Legislative Committee of 
LRBeiaG 


Canada Shipping Act: 


new and revised regulations under Act, 
862. 

amendment, 1080. 

new “Life Saving Equipment Regulations”, 
1089. 


Canada Steamship Lines: 


B.R.S.C. 


dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 63; C.B. 
report, 970, 971; settlement, 970. 


er 
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Canadian Air Line Dispatchers’ Associa- 
tion: 
Pan-American World Airways System 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 1463; settlement, 
1464. 


Trans-World Air Lines, Inc. 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 1463; settlement, 
1464. 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour: 


Dominion legislative proposals, 153. 

Dominion legislative proposals, (Fall ses- 
sion), 1295; reply of Prime Minister, 
1298; reply of Minister of Labour, 
1299; of Minister of Finance, 1299; 
of Solicitor General of Canada, 1299. 

36th annual convention, 1441. 

number of workers under agreement in 
manufacturing industries, 457. 

New Year’s message of General President, 
Gerard Picard, 1433. 

Labour Day message of Gerard Picard, 
931. 

Gerard Picard, General President, will 
seek re-election at 1957 but not 1958, 
convention, 426. 

text of resolution on affiliation with C.L.C., 


1444. 
Q.F.L. favours affiliation of C.C.C.L. with 
C.L.C., 283. 


merger with C.L.C. urged at policy con- 
ference of U.S.W.A. (C.L.C.), 682. 

death of Pierre Beaulé, founding presi- 
dent, 1276. 


Canadian Association of Administrators of 
Labour Legislation: 


sixteenth conference, 1189. 


Canadian Association for Adult Education: 


representation on continuing committee 
established to promote relationship 
between Canadian universities and 
organized labour, 18. 


Canadian Association of Occupational 
Therapy: 


annual meeting, 560. 


Canadian Bar Association: 


resolutions re trade unions adopted by 
labour relations section of C.B.A., 1169. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: 


Citizens’ Forum—1957-58 program, 1167. 
recommendation of National Legislative 
Committee of I.R.B., 158. 


A.N.G. 


dispute with Local 213: C.B. report, 312, 
313; settlement, 453. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation—Con. 
B.S.E. 


certification application by Local 244, on 
behalf of building service employees: 
received, 311; granted, 570. 

dispute with Local 244: C.O. appointed, 
1075. 


].A.T.S.E. 


application for revocation of certification 
on behalf of television production 
employees, 844; representation vote 
ordered, 1073; application for revoca- 
tion rejected, 1461. 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 845. 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other’ Transport 
Workers: 


provisions of master agreement between 
C.B.R.E. (office staffs) and O.E.LU., 
421. 

C.B.R.E. seeks pay increase for railway 
hotel employees, 531. 

expansion of apprenticeship urged by Vice- 
president of C.B.R.E., 422. 


C.N.R. 


dispute with Newfoundland Steamship 
Services: C.O. appointed, 845; C.B. 
appointed, 970; C.B. fully constituted, 
1076; C.B. report, 13821, 1329; media- 
tor appointed, 1464. 

dispute with Bessborough Hotel: C.O. 
appointed, 1075; C.B. appointed, 1208; 
C.B. report, 1464, 1466. 

dispute with Charlottetown Hotel: C.O. 
appointed, 1075; settlement, 1208. 


British Columbia Air Lines Ltd. 


certification application on behalf of unit 
of pilots, received, 1462. 


National Harbours Board (Halifax) 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 312; settlement, 
453. 


Canadian Chamber of Commerce: 


urges tax reductions in annual brief to 
Ministers of Finance and National 
Revenue, 267. 

delegation presents brief to federal Govern- 
ment, 1424. 

28th annual meeting, 1318. 


Canadian Construction Association: 

39th annual meeting, 290. 

submission to federal Government, 295. 

urges fair wage schedules in government 
contracts and.continued promotion of 
wintertime construction, 1516. 

appointment of J. Harold Brown as general 
assistant to General Manager, 1278. 
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Canadian Dyno Mines Limited: 


C.D.E.A. 

certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees, received, 844; represen- 
tation vote ordered, 1078; granted, 
1205. 

1.U.M.M.S.W. 

certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees: received, 969; repre- 
sentation vote ordered, 1073; rejected, 
1205. 


Canadian Dyno Employees’ Association: 
Canadian Dyno Mines Limited 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees, received, 844; represen- 
tation vote ordered, 1073; granted, 
1205. 


Canadian Farmer-Labour Co-ordinating 
Council: 
first meeting, 1067. 


Canadian Farmer-Labour Economic Coun- 
cil: 
recommendations of C.L.C., Interprovincial 
Farm Union Council and Canadian 
Farmer-Labour Economic Council—in 
joint submission to Cabinet, 24. 


Canadian Federation of Agriculture: 
presentation of brief to Rt. Hon. Louis 
St. Laurent, Prime Minister of Canada, 
267. 
Canadian Federation of 
Women: 

Occupations of University Women—results 
of questionnaire addressed by Women’s 
Bureau, Department of Labour, to 
CLE UW 474075 162: 

Canadian Fish Handlers’ Union: 
merger with U.F.W.C. into C.S8.W.U., 1274. 


Canadian Industrial Trainers’ Association: 
11th annual conference, 531. 


University 


Canadian Labour Congress: 

number of workers under agreement in 
manufacturing industries, 457. 

preparing policy on white-collar jurisdic- 
tion, 1419. 

C.L.C. surplus $4,700 for first eight 
months—financial statement covering 
period May 1 to December 31, 1956, 
532. 

first biennial meeting of General Board, 
681. 

world seminar of trade unionists held 
jin Canada in September 1957, in 
co-operation with I.C.F.T.U., 804, 936. 

proceedings of policy conference of 
U.S.W.A., 682. 





Canadian Labour Congress—Con. 


re establishment of continuing committee 
to promote relationship between Cana- 
dian universities and organized labour, 
18. 

tax exemptions for travelling and out- 
of-town living expenses of construction 
workers requested by C.L.C. and 
affiliates in construction industry, in 
presentation to Minister of Finance, 
Minister of National Revenue and 
Minister of Labour, 23. 

supports high tariff on rubber footwear, 23. 


Automation 


C.L.C. survey of the effects of automation, 
423. 

appoints committee to investigate effects 
of automation on labour, 1049. 


Conventions 
merger convention of New Brunswick 
Council of Labour and New Brunswick 
Federation of Labour, 1172. 
Newfoundland Federation of Labour, 943, 
L167: 
Nova Scotia Federation of Labour, 1300. 
Ontario Federation of Labour formed at 
merger convention of OP.F.L. and 
OFF Le p48: 


Human Rights 


5th annual Fair Practices and Human 
Rights Education Conference, 37. 

recommendations of National Committee 
on Human Rights in brief submitted 
to Minister of Labour, 1272. 

2nd Fair Practices and Human Rights 
Conference held by Winnipeg unions 
and arranged by C.L.C. Education 
Department and Manitoba Labour 
Committee for Human Rights, 948. 


Labour Councils 


Belleville and District, 425; Brantford, 137; 
Brockville and District, 425; Cobourg 
and District, 425; Fort Frances and 
District, 938; Fredericton, 1276; Hali- 
fax and District, 1177; Hull-Gatineau 
and District, 938; Kitchener-Waterloo 
and District, 425; Lakehead, 425; 
Lindsay and District, 938; London, 
425: Moncton and District, 137; 
Nanaimo and District, 275; Parry 
Sound-Muskoka District, 1276; Pictou 
County, 425; Pine Falls, 938; Prince 
Rupert, 938; Quebec, 938; Regina, 
938; St. Catharines and District, 1177; 
Saint John, 1177; Sarnia, 137; Sher- 
brooke and District, 1177; Stratford 
and District, 137; Sudbury and Dis- 
trict, 1177; Timmins and Cochrane, 
1177; Victoria, 425. 
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Canadian Labour Congress—Con. 
Labour Unity 

Q.F.L. favours affiliation of C.C.C.L. with 
C.L.C., 283. 

C.C.C.L. request for affiliation with 
C.L.C.—text of resolution on affha- 
tion, 1444. 

C.L.C. outlines four conditions for entry 
of expelled unions, 1427. 

C.L.C. and C.U.C. joint committee to 
guide organization of provincial gov- 
ernment employees, 1278. 

affiliation of B.R.T., 938, 1049. 

formation of Quebec Federation of Labour 
by merger of P.F.L. and F.1.U., 281. 

merger of C.F.H.U. with U.F.W.C. into 
Canadian Seafood Workers’ Union, 
1274. 

merger terms approved at annual conven- 
tions ot7 N-Wee sies.tand N.U.P.E., 
1168. 

merger of postal workers’ unions (Postal 
Workers Brotherhood of Canada) into 
United Postal Workers of Canada, 
1274. 

two affiliates—U.T.W.A. and T.W.U.A— 
agree to co-operate, 22. 


Minister of Labour 


remarks of Hon. Michael Starr, at seminar 
sponsored by I.C.F.T.U., 1162. 


Officials 

Andy Andras appointed Director of Legis- 
lation and Government Employees 
Departments, 1171. 

Gordon Cushing, Executive Vice-president, 
C.L.C., appointed to Royal Commis- 
sion inquiring into matters relating 
to energy and sources of energy and 
need for any special measures con- 
cerning trans-Canada pipelines, 1278, 
1429: named fraternal delegate to 
British T.U.C., 1049. 

Kalmen Kaplansky appointed Director of 
International Affairs, 136. 

Neil Le Roy elected president, Council 
of Broadcasting Unions, 1171. 

Paul Malles appointed Executive Assistant 
fo CO, HeMillard 1.Ger TU: 136. 
James Patterson appointed President of 
National Association of Marine En- 

gineers (C.L.C.), 939. 

Cyril W. Strong appointed President, 
NF.L., as C.L.C. representative for 
western Newfoundland, 1046. 

Max Swerdlow, education director, ap- 
pointed member of I.L.0. committee 
to study workers’ education, 1171. 

Leslie E. Wismer resigns as Director of 
Legislation and Government Em- 
ployees Departments, 1171. 
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Canadian Labour Congress—Con. 
Northspan Uranium Mines Ltd. 
certification application by Local 1554 on 
behalf of unit of employees: received, 
1206, 1318; granted, 1461. 


Older Workers 
review of article published by Research 
Department, 22. 


President 
Labour Day message, 929. 
New Year’s message, 1433. 


Submissions 
first memorandum to federal Cabinet, 147. 
Dominion Legislative proposals, 1289; 
reply of Prime Minister, 1294. 
recommendations of C.L.C., Interprovin- 
cial Farm Union Council and Canadian 
Farmer-Labour Economic Council—in 
joint submission to Cabinet, 24. 
C.L.C. and rubber footwear industry seeks 
protection from low-priced imports, 
in brief to federal Government, 1171. 
provincial legislative proposals of NS. 
Federation of Labour, 141. 


Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ Associa- 
tion: 
issues statistics re persons covered by 
hospital, surgical and medical insur- 
ance, 129. 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: 
86th annual general meeting, 812. 
delegation presents brief to federal Gov- 
ernment, 1423. 

recommendations presented to Minister of 
Finance, 21. 

election of 1957-58 officers 
Division, 534. 

profit on sales dollar in manufacturing 
industry in 1956—chairman of Public 
Relations Committee, 690. 

brief on workmen’s compensation, Trade 
Union Act and health insurance, pre- 
sented to provincial Government by 
Nova Scotia Branch, 268. 

appeals for searching review of labour- 
management relations, 1234. 


of Ontario 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild Inc.: 
Abitibi Power and Paper Co. Ltd. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of deck officers on tugs Kam, Nipigon, 
Orient Bay, Abitibi and Magpte, with- 
drawn, 60; received, 843; granted, 967. 


Algoma Central and Hudson 
Bay Railway Co. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of deck officers, received, 60; granted, 
174. 
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Canadian Merchant Service Guild 
Inc.—Con. 
Bayswater Shipping Ltd. 

certification application on behalf of unit 
of deck officers on SS Bayanna, SS 
George S. Cleet, and SS Bayquinte, 
received, 843; representation vote 
ordered, 842; granted, 967. 

Branch Lines Ltd. 

certification application on behalf of unit 
of deck officers on tugs Claire Simard 
and Louise Simard, received, 843; 
granted, 841. 

certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees: first mate, second mate 
and third mate on vessels Spruce- 
branch, Elmbranch, Cedarbranch, Fir- 
branch and Willowbranch, granted, 
174. 

C.N.R. (Barge and Ferry Service, 
Port Mann, B.C.) 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 1320; C.B. 
appointed, 1464. 
C.N.R. (Pacific Coast Service) 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1320; CB. 


appointed, 1464. 
CP.R. (B.C. Coast Steamship Service) 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 13820; C.B. 
appointed, 1464. 
Lake Erie Navigation Co. Lid. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of deck officers on Steamer Alexander 
Leslie, received, 843; granted, 967. 
Northwest Steamships Limited 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of deck officers on SS A. A. Hudson 
and SS Superior, received, 843; granted, 
841. 
Owen Sound Transportation Co. Ltd. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of deck officers on vessels Norgoma, 
Normac and Norisle, received, 843; 
granted, 841. 
K. A. Powell (Canada) Limited 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees on SS Starbelle, received, 
59; granted, 174. 
Powell Transports Limited 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees on SS Starbuck, received, 
59; granted, 174. 
Reoch Steamship Co. Ltd. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of deck officers on SS Brookdale and 
SS Forestdale received, 843; granted, 
841. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of deck officers on SS Willowdale, 
received, 843; granted, 841. 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild 
Inc.—Con. 
St. Charles Transportation Co. Ltd. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of first mates, second mates and third 
mates, granted, 58. 
Shell Canadian Tankers, Ltd. 
dispute: employees of MV Western Shell: 
C.O. appointed, 1320; C.B. appointed, 
1464. 
Westward Shipping Limited 
dispute: employees on MV Britamencan: 
C.O. appointed, 1208; C.B. appointed, 
1464. 
dispute: employees on MV _ Standard 
Service and MV B.C. Standard: C.O. 
appointed, 1208; C.B. appointed, 1464. 


Canadian National Hotels Limited: 
J.B.H.C.P.1.U. 


certification application granted on behalf 
of unit of barbers, Chateau Laurier, 
Ottawa: granted, 451. 

dispute involving barbers, Chateau Lau- 
rier, Ottawa: C.O. appointed, 712; 
settlement, 845. 


Canadian National Railways: 

special work program to ease lay-offs, 
financed by federal Government, 934. 

appointment of J. R. Griffith, as Director, 
939. 

retirement of R. C. Johnston, Assistant 
Vice-president of Operations, 136. 

C.L.C. asks government to stop unneces- 
sary disposal of public property, 150. 

Hansard reference to pensions, 432. 

B.R.T. 

dispute involving employees on Niagara, 
St. Catharines and Toronto Railway 
and Oshawa Electric Railway: C.B. 
appointed, 63; fully constituted, 177; 
C.B. report, 845, 846; settlement, 970. 

1.B.B.H. 

certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees in Transcona Reclama- 
tion Plant, received, 60; withdrawn, 
176. 

J.B.H.C.P.1.U. 

certification of application on behalf of 
barbers at Chateau Laurier, Ottawa: 
received, 176. 


Canadian National Railways (Barge and 
Ferry Service, Port Mann, B.C.): 


C.M.LS.G. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1320; CB. 
appointed, 1464. 
N.A.M.E. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1320; CB. 


appointed, 1464. 
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Canadian National Railways (Bessborough Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited—Con. 


Hotel): 
C.B.R.E. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1075; C.B. 
appointed, 1208; C.B. report, 1464, 
1466. 


Canadian National Railways (Newfound- 
land Steamship Services): 
C.B.R.E. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 845; GB: 

appointed, 970; C.B. fully constituted, 
1076; C.B. report, 1821, 1329; media- 
tor appointed, 1464. 


Canadian National Railways (Pacific Coast 
Service): 


C.NLS.G: 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1320; C.B. 
appointed, 1464. 
N.A.M.E. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1320; C.B. 


appointed, 1464. 


Canadian National Steamship Company: 


S.LU. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1075; C.B. 
appointed, 1320; C.B. fully constituted, 
1320. 
Canadian National Steamships (West 
Indies) Limited: 
S.1L.U. 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 63; CB. fully 
constituted, 176; C.B. report, 575, 579; 
strike following C. B. procedure, 1076. 


Canadian Occupations: 
See Occupational Monographs. 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited: 


H.R.E. 
dispute with Local 28: C.O. appointed, 
1320. 
I.A.M. 


dispute with Local 764: C.B. report, 63, 
65; settlement, 312. 

dispute with Lodge 764: C.O. appointed, 
845; C.B. appointed, 970; C.b, fully 
constituted, 1076; C.B. report, 1209, 
1213; settlement, 1464. 

1.B.E.W. 

certification application by Local 213 on 
behalf of unit of electrical mechanics 
and electronic technicians; received, 
310; withdrawn, 572. 

certification application by Local 213 on 
behalf of employees engaged in instal- 
lation and maintenance of electronic 
equipment at Vancouver International 
Airport: received, 176; withdrawn, 311. 


certification application by Local 424 on 
behalf of unit of electrical mechanics 
and electronic technicians, Edmonton, 
Alta.: received, 451; withdrawn, 572. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company: 

C.P.R. firemen’s strike—Royal Commission 
appointed, 159. 

reference to C.P.R. strike in C.L.C. mem- 
orandum, 150. 

Keith Campbell, Assistant Manager, La- 
bour Relations, appointed, 1046. 

J. R. Kimpton, Assistant Vice-president of 
Personnel, retires, 1047. 

W. G. Thomson, Labour Relations Assist- 
ant, appointed, 1046. 


B.L.E. 
dispute involving Eastern, Prairie and 
Pacific Regions: C.B. report, 312, 332, 
settlement, 453. 


B.L.F.E. 
dispute involving Eastern, Prairie and 
Pacific Regions, including Quebec 
Central and Dominion, Atlantic Rail- 
way: C.B. report, 177; strike action 
following C.B. procedure, 312, 313. 
B.R.S.C. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of galley personnel on vessels operated 
by Company, B.C. Coast Steamship 
Service: received, 310; granted, 451. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees (Office of Data Centre, 
Calgary): received, 712; withdrawn, 
844. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees (Office of Data Centre, 
Moose Jaw): received, 712; granted, 
840. 
certification application on behalf of unit of 
employees (Office of Data Centre, 
Saint John, N.B.): received, 1462. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees (Office of Data Centre, 
Toronto): received, 1074; granted, 
1205. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees (Office of Data Centre, 
Vancouver): received, 712; granted, 
840. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees (Office of Data Centre, 
Winnipeg): received, 712; granted, 
840. 
CEU: 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of motor messengers at Montreal, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, 
Calgary, Edmonton and Vancouver, 
granted, 58. 
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Canadian Pacific Railway Company—Con. 
I.A.M. 
certification application by Beaver Lodge 
No. 182 on behalf of unit of employees: 
received, 1318. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Coast Steamship Service): 


C.M.S.G. 
dispute: | C.O;- appaintedetis202" “G25; 
appointed, 1464. 
N.A.M.E. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 13820; C.B. 
appointed, 1464. 
S.1.U. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1075; C.B. 
appointed, 1320; C.B. fully constituted, 
1320. 
S.W.U. 


certification application by Local 1552 on 
behalf of unit of employees in Main- 
tenance Shop at C.P.R. Pier, Van- 
couver: received, 1074; granted, 1205; 
settlement, 1463. 

dispute with Local 1552: C.O. appointed, 
1320; settlement, 1463. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. a: 
summary of decisions, 334, 714, 975, 1469. 


Canadian Seafood Workers’ Union: 
formation by merger of Canadian Fish 
Handlers Union and United Fishery 
Workers of Canada, 1274. 


Canadian Shipping Federation of Canada: 
iA. 


dispute with Local 375: C.O. appointed, 
574. 


Canadian Standards Association: 


two new codes adopted as regulations under 
Alberta Factories Act, 1217. 

recommended standards of safety published 
in Code for the Guarding of Punch 
Presses at Point of Operation—by 
Canadian Standards Association, 424. 


Canadian Stevedoring Company Limited: 
I.L.W.U. 

certification application by Local 504 on 
behalf of unit of deep-sea longshore- 
men, Victoria, received, 310; granted, 

451. 
certification application by Local 506 on 
behalf of unit of checkers: received, 

1318. 





Canadian Stevedoring Company 
Limited—Con. 

certification application by Local 509 on 
behalf of unit of employees (ships’ 
gangs): received, 1318. 

certification application by Local 512 on 
behalf of unit of warehousemen: 
received, 1318. 


Canadian Teachers’ Federation: 


Trends in The Economic 
Teachers 1910-1955, 1052. 


Status of 


Canadian Union of Public Employees: 
proposed name of merged unions— 


NU-P:S.Eeeand sg N.U.P_E 91168; 


Canadian Vocational Training Advisory 
Council: 


25th meeting, 1191. 
24th meeting, 537. 


Canadian Workers’ Association of Dredges 
and Tugs: 
Marine Industries Ltd. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of unlicensed employees in Dredging 
Division, received, 711; rejected, 842 


Cape Breton Broadcasters Limited: 
].A.T.S.E. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1208. 


Cape Breton Miners Unity Council: 


establishment of independent labour coun- 
ei of “GU; M.W = 13%. 


Car Insurance: 
See Automobile Insurance. 


Carpentry: 
Alta. — 


designated trade 
Act, 1494-95. 


under Apprenticeship 


Carter, Tullis N., President, Canadian Con- 
struction Association: 


election, 294. 


Cassell, Ken, Cobourg and District Labour 
Council: 


death of, 1277. 


Causeway: 
See Maritimes Causeway. 


Cayuga Steamship Company Limited: 
S.1.U. 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 312; settlement, 
1320. 





INDEX XXI 
Census: Charlottetown Hotel: 
Canada C.B.R.E. 
farm population drops 5.7 per cent in dispute: C.O. appointed, 1075; settlement, 
five years—D.BS. report, national 1208. 
census (1956), 938. 
ts Check-off : 
definition of “unemployed” and “em- Canada 
ployed” changed by US. Bureau of the Bill to amend I.R.DJI. Act, not passed, 
Census, 427. 1082. 
check-off for farm membership dues 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion: 
issues new regulations for granting N.H.A. 
loans, 1163. 


Central Mortgage and Housing (Benny 
Farm Housing Project): 


U.M.W.A. 


certification application by Local 139-G on 
behalf of unit of building employees: 
received, 1318; granted, 1461. 

certification application by Local 850 on 
behalf of unit of stationary engineers: 
received, 1206; granted, 1461. 


Certification: 
Canada 
certification and other proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 
(monthly feature). 
amendments to I.R.D.I. Act recommended 
by National Legislative Committee of 
ie hed ot Ye 


Supreme Court of British Columbia 
sets aside certification order because 
Board failed to give company chance 
to make submission, 1492. 

Nfid.: amendment to Labour Relations Act, 
722. 


recommendation of N.S. Federation of 
Labour in brief to provincial Cabinet, 
141, 142. 


amended provisions of Labour Rela- 
tions Act, 59%. 


Court of Queen’s Bench rejects com- 
pany request for writ of prohibition 
against Labour Board’s decision on 
certification, 1354; Q.L.R.B. ruling on 
certification of International Printing 
Pressmen (C.L.C.) appealed by firm, 
806; Superior Court rules firm must 
receive copy of application for certafi- 
cation before representation vote 
ordered, 343. 


BGs 


NS.: 


Onit: 


Que.: 


Charlottetown and District Labour Coun- 
Gil: 
presents brief to Executive Council of 
Provincial Government, 277. 
officers elected, 1171. 


recommended at meeting of Canadian 
Farmer-Labour Co-ordinating Council, 
1067. 

voluntary revocable check-off—H ansard 
references, 144, 279, 1279. 


resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour (C.L.C.) re check-off of union 
dues, 1176. 


: Supreme Court rules union member- 
ship and check-off stipulated in 
collective agreement not subject to 
revocation, 202, 1084. 


NCB 


Chevrier, Hon. Lionel, Chairman, St. Law- 
rence Seaway: 


on progress of subject, 21. 


Chignecto Canal: 


construction urged by N.B. Federation of 
Labour and N.B. Council of Labour, 
in joint brief to provincial Cabinet, 
Zio 


Child Labour: 
Alta — 
resolution adopted at second annual con- 
vention of Federation of Labour, 1168. 
Man.: regulations under Minimum Wage 
Act re minimum age for employment, 


ooz. 
U.S.A. 
Hazardous Occupations Order No. 13 
issued under Fair Labour Standards 
Actane i: 
Child Welfare: 


Man.— 


new regulations under Child Welfare Act 
re mothers’ allowances, 721. 


China: 
resolution calling for admission of Com- 
munist China to the U.N. carried 


unanimously at convention of T.UC., 
1196. 


Christian Union of Managers and Direc- 
tors: 
Pope Pius XII urges managers to prepare 
for automation, 431. 
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Chrysler Corporation: 
amount paid in s.u.b. in 1956, 268. 


Citizens’ Forum: 
1957-58 C.B.C. program, 1167. 


Civil Service: 
Canada 
Canadian Labour Congress 
upward revision of salaries of classified 
government employees recommended 
in first memorandum to federal 
Cabinet, 150. 
specific proposals for regulated bargaining 
procedure for Civil Servants placed 
before Cabinet by delegation, 152. 
recommendations, 1293. 
Hansard 
bilingualism in Civil Service, 146. 
collective bargaining with Government and 
Civil Servants, 278. 
Civil Service Commission, 144. 
pensions, 146, 431, 1279. 
right to take other work, 279. 
salary increases, 536. 


Job Accidents 
accidents reported to Government Employ- 
ees Compensation Branch, 21, 428, 950. 
Sask.: application by Association of Profes- 
sional Engineers of Saskatchewan to be 
excluded from Saskatchewan Civil 
Service Association, granted by Labour 

Relations Board, 832. 


Civil Service Commission: 


appointment of Miss Ruth Elizabeth 
Addison as Civil Service Commissioner, 
136. 


Civilian Rehabilitation: 
See Rehabilitation. 


CKOY Limited: 
N.A.B.E.T. 
application for revocation of certification 
affecting Dwayne A. Johns (Keith 


Sterling) and David Johnson, received, 
60; granted, 175. 


Clarke Steamship Company Limited: 
S.U: 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees, rejected, 59. 
U.M.W.A. 
certification application on behalf of 
unlicensed personnel, Division of Dis- 
trict 50, received, 571; granted, 710. 
U.S.W.A. 


dispute with Local 5197: C.O. appointed, 
969; settlement, 1463. 


INDEX 


Clothing Industry: 
Canada 
percentage of women employees in clothing 
industry (textile and fur), 445. 
remarks of Angelo Forte, President, Cloth- 
ing Federation, at presentation of 
C.C.C.L. legislative memorandum to 
federal Cabinet, 155; reply of Prime 
Minister, 155. 
provisions of new Order under Indus- 
trial Standards Act re ladies’ dress and 
sports-wear industry, 210. 
U.S.A. 
industry-wide contracts covering men’s and 
boys’ clothing industry extended three 
years, 713. 


Onte 


Coal: 
Canada 

vacations with pay in coal mining industry, 
1103, 1108. 

total expenditure for labour and workmen’s 
compensation in coal industry—annual 
survey by Dominion Coal Board, 1346. 

delegation from U.M.W. District 18, 


requests Government to cut coal 
imports from U.S8.A., 1427. 

Alta.: amendment to Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act, 987. 

N.B.: new regulation under Mining Act, 
1496. 


N.S.: recommendations of District 26, 
U.M.W., in brief to provincial Cabinet, 
277; appointment of union representa- 
tive to Dominion Coal Board recom- 
mended by Federation of Labour in 
brief to provincial Cabinet, 142. 


Coast Guard: 
Canada 
Hansard reference, 1430. 


Coastwise Pier Limited: 


L.L.W.U. 
certification application by Local 509 on 
behalf of unit of longshoremen, 


received, 60; granted, 174. 


Cobourg and District Labour Council 


CGIEG,): 
formation, 425. 
death of Ken Cassell, President, 1277. 


Cold Storage, Grain Workers and General 
Maintenance Union: 
National Harbours Board (Halifax) 
certification application by Local No. 1 
on behalf of unit of employees: 
received, 452; rejected, 570. 
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Collective Agreement Act (Quebec): Collective Agreements—Con. 
summary of agreements, 200, 594, 977, Ont.: organized movement of farm workers 
1349. from Atlantic provinces to Ontario, 
arranged under’ Federal-Provincial 


Collective Agreements: Farm Labour Agreements, 531; reso- 


Canada 

Canada’s first “expandable” collective 
agreement signed by I.L.G.W.U., 1170. 

Labour Arbitration Procedures—summary 
of special study by C. H. Curtis, 
Associate Professor of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Queen’s University, 541, 543. 

organized movement of farm workers from 
Atlantic provinces to Ontario, arranged 
under Federal-Provincial Farm Labour 
Agreements, 531. 


Provisions 
Canada 

changes in wages and fringe benefits in 
agreements during first half of 1957, 
1347. 

collective agreements in manufacturing 
industries (1956), 454. 

details of welfare plan established under 
agreement reached between non-oper- 
ating brotherhoods and major rail- 
ways, 25. 

paid statutory holiday provisions in col- 
lectively bargained agreements in 
manufacturing and non-manufacturing 
industries, 1077. 

summary of agreements under Collective 
Agreement Act (Quebec), 200, 594, 
977, 1349. 

two no-raiding agreements involving unions 
in paper box and paper bag production 
industry and in hospital field— 
endorsed by C.L.C. Executive Council, 
1049. 

wage changes and other revisions in agree- 
ments negotiated in 1956, 337. 

terms of master agreement between 
C.B.R.E. (office staffs) and O.E.L.U., 
421. 


B.C.: Supreme Court rules collective agree- 
ment cannot be modified or amended 
by private arrangement between 
unions, 466. 


Man.: new provision under Minimum Wage 
Act re weekly labour contracts, 352. 


N.B.: summary of agreements under Indus- 
trial Standards Act, 979, 1363. 


N.S.: new section under Vocational Educa- 


tion Act, 852; Supreme Court upholds 
decision that union membership and 
check-off stipulated in agreement not 
revocable, 1084; summary of agree- 
ments under Industrial Standards Act, 
979. 


lution adopted at merger convention 
GieW.b is (CO... re strikes, 551; 
resolution requesting union-manage- 
ment contracts to provide apprentice- 
ship wages . . . adopted by Ontario 
Council of U.B.C.J.A., 683; summary 
of agreements under Industrial Stand- 
ard Acts, 200, 595, 979, 1363. 


Que.: provisions of collective agreement 


signed by Montreal Newspapermen’s 
Syndicate and La Presse, 72; summary 
of agreements under Collective Agree- 
ment Act (Quebec), 200, 594, 977, 1349. 


Australia 


establishment of special conciliation com- 
mittee provided in new collective 
agreement covering building trades 
workers in Melbourne, 336. 


U.S.A. 


escalator clauses regain popularity in 
labour unions, 428. 

industry-wide contracts covermg men’s 
and boys’ clothing industry extended 
three years, 713. 

mutual assistance and co-operative agree- 
ment signed by Brewery Workers and 
T.A.M., 1049. 

prolonged railway dispute settled by 
B.L.F.E.—terms of agreement, 25. 

severance pay provisions in collective 
agreements, 1051. 


Automation 
U.S.A. 


agreement between R.W.DS.U. and Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company protects staff 
displaced by automation, 1419. 

bakery agreement softens impact of 
automation—case study prepared by 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, 21. 

if automation ends job, workers provided 
for under terms of new contract 
between Pacific Coast Borax Com- 
pany, California, and chemical workers’ 
union, 687. 


Legal Decisions 
U.S.A. 


arbitration clause ruled enforceable in 
labour-management contracts—Sup- 
reme Court decision, 935. 

“hot” cargo clauses in collective agree- 
ments, valid—decision of U.S. Court of 
Appeals, 805. 
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Collective Agreements—Con. 
Wage Increases 
U.S:A; 
1957 increases larger than in 1956, 1053. 
most agreements negotiated in 1956 pro- 
vided 10-15 cents an hour increase and 
improved fringe benefits, 430. 
provision of 264 cent hourly increase 
granted to trainmen in road and yard 
service by National Meditation Board, 
532. 
increases negotiated in April in collective 
bargaining settlements in New York 
state, 803. 


Statistics 

Canada 
number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada (1956), 1473. 


guaranteed annual wage agreements cover 
50,000 U.A.W. members, 529. 


U.S.A. 


number of cases processed under no-raiding 
agreement, July 1954 to May 1957, 
1169. 


Collective Bargaining: 
report adopted at fourth Asian Regional 
Conference of I.L.0., 1459. 


Canada 


C.C.C. brief to federal Government, 1424. 
C.L.C—recommendation re government 
employees, 150; reply of Prime Min- 
ister, 151; specific proposals for 
regulated bargaining procedure for 
Civil Servants placed before Cabinet 
by delegation, 152; other reeommenda- 


tions, 1293. 
proceedings of policy conference of 
US Wao. (CLC). 682. 


extracts from address by Hon. Michael 
Starr, Minister of Labour, at seminar 
sponsored by I.C.F.T.U., 1162. 
Hansard reference to collective bargaining 
with Government and Civil Servants, 
278. 
mistakes commonly made by management 
negotiators described to employer 
association by personnel manager, 440. 
statutory holiday provisions in 
collectively bargained agreements in 
manufacturing and non-manufacturing 
industries, 1077. 
Labour-Management Relations—the bar- 
gaining scene (monthly feature). 


paid 


Alta.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour in brief to provincial Cabinet, 
138. 
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Collective Bargaining—Con. 


B.C.: Federation of Labour—recommenda- 
tion in brief to provincial Cabinet, 
138; resolution adopted at convention 
of, 1452. 


N.S.: amendments to Teachers’ Union Act, 
852. 


Ont.: amended provisions of Labour Rela- 
tions Act, 597; three decisions of 
O.L.R.B. rule successor employers not 
obliged to bargain with unions that 
represented employees under former 
ownership, 137. 

Sask.: application by Association of Pro- 
fessional Engineers of Saskatchewan 
to be excluded from Saskatchewan 
Civil Service Association, granted by 
Labour Relations Board, 832; Court 
of Appeal rules that appropriate bar- 
gaining unit must be designated 
before representation vote is directed, 
68. 

U.S.A. 

address by George W. Brooks, Research 
Director, I.B.P.W., at anniversary 
conference, Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1428. 

Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit, upholds 
order approving a separate craft unit 
for electricians in glass manufacturing 
company, 606. 

problem of automation for union manage- 
ment in collective bargaining, 1050. 

proceedings of 16th convention of U.A.W., 
530. 

U.A.W. authorizes amendment to constitu- 
tion allowing skilled workers and other 
specialized groups, representation on 
collective bargaining committees, etc., 
530. 

U.A.W. to bargain twice for skilled and 
unskilled workers in union, 134. 

“Unionization Among American Engi- 
neers’”—report published by National 
Industrial Conference Board, 21. 


Colombo Plan: 
Canada’s contributions and _ obligations 
between 1950 and 1958, 935; in 1957-58, 
137. 
Hansard reference, 1280. 
recommendations of C.L.C. in first mem- 
orandum to federal Cabinet, 150. 
increase in plan recommended by Cana- 
dian Farmer Labour Co-ordinating 
Council, 1067; by C.L.C., 1049. 
Combines: 
Canada 


recommendation of C.C.C. in 
federal Government, 1424. 


brief “to 
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Commercial Cable Company Limited: 
Siu; 


certification application on behalf of 
unit of unlicensed personnel on John 
W. McKay, Halifax, received, 572; 
granted, 710. 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 845; C.B. ap- 
pointed, 970; settlement, 1076; reasons 
for judgment, 1207. 


Commercial Fishermen: 
Canada 
unemployment insurance plan announced 


by Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, 358. 


Commercial Telegraphers’ Union: 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of motor messengers at Montreal, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, 
Calgary, Edmonton and Vancouver, 
granted, 58. 


Commercial Travellers: 
Alta — 
three special hours of work and minimum 
wage orders made by Board of Indus- 


trial Relations under Labour Act, 347, 
348. 


Committees: 
Canada 


continuing committee established to pro- 
mote relationship between Canadian 
universities and organized labour, 18. 


Communications: 
Canada 


number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada (1946, 1955 and 
1956), 1473, 1477. 


Communications Workers of America: 
Northern Telephone Co. Ltd. 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 1320; settlement, 
1463. 


Communism: 
resolution calling for admission of Com- 
munist China to the U.N. carried 


unanimously at convention of T.U.C., 
1196. 


Compensation: 
See Government Employees Compensa- 
tion; Merchant Seamen Compensation 
Act: Unemployment Insurance; Work- 
men.s Compensation. 





Compulsory Arbitration: 
See Arbitration. 


Compulsory Retirement: 
See Retirement. 


Conciliation: 
Canada 


federal Government will halt use of Judges 
as conciliators, 1163. 
recommendations of C.C.C. in brief to 
federal Government, 1424. 
resolution adopted at Ontario-Quebec 
Typographical Conference, 683. 
conciliation and other proceedings before 
the Minister of Labour (monthly 
feature). 
N.B.: resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour (C.L.C.) re appointment of 
chairmen of conciliation boards, 1176. 


Ont.: amended provisions of Labour Rela- 
tions Act, 597; resolution adopted at 
merger convention of O.F.L. (C.L.C.) 


re Ontario Labour Relations Act, 549. 


Australia 


establishment of special conciliation com- 
mittee provided in new collective 
agreement covering building trades 
workers in Melbourne, 336. 


Conference of Learned Societies: 


says demands on universities to be much 
greater, 802. 


Conservation: 
Sask.— 
new regulations under Oil and Gas Con- 
servation Act, 212. 


Consolidated Denison Mines Limited: 
1.U.M.M.S.W. 


representation vote ordered for unit of 
employees, Local 1001, 58; certification 


application granted, 174; C.O. ap- 

pointed, 574; C.B. appointed, 574; 

CB. fully constituted, 713; C.B. 

report, 1209; settlement, 1209. 
1.U.0.E. 


certification application by Local 796 on 
behalf of unit of stationary engineers 
and stationary engineer helpers, 
granted, 174; C.O. appointed, 574; 
C.B. appointed, 713; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 845; C.B. report, 1464, 1465; 
settlement, 1464. 


U.S.W.A. 


certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees, rejected, 58. 
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Construction: 
See Building and Construction. 


Continuing Committees: 
See Committees. 


Contracts: 
Canada 


contracts awarded under St. 
Seaway project, 21. 

labour conditions in federal Government 
contracts (monthly feature). 


insertion of fair wage clause in pro- 
vincial construction contracts requested 
at merger convention of O.F.L. 
(C.L.C)5. 551; 


Lawrence 


Onte 


Co-operative Commonwealth Federation: 


C.C.F. party “political arm” of U.S.W.A. 
(CIC) 682. 


Co-operative Union of Canada: 
C.U.C. and C.L.C. joint committee to 
guide organization of provincial gov- 

ernment employees, 1278. 


Cooks: 
Alta— 


trade of cook designated as trade under 
Apprenticeship Act, 1089. 


Corporation Profits: 
See Profits. 


Corruption: 
U.S3AG 

Ethical Practice Codes adopted by A.F.L- 
C.1.0. Ethical Practices Committee at 
meeting of Executive Council, 272. 

findings of ethical practices committee 
result in three unions—T eamsters, 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
and United Textile Workers—being 
given 30 days to “clean up”, 1169. 


Cost of Living: 
Canada 


average of city family expenditure in 1955, 
882. 


prices and the cost of living (monthly 
feature). 
United Kingdom 


government court of inquiry urges estab- 
lishment of “authoritative and impar- 
tial body” to study wages, costs and 
prices, 805. 


U.S.A. 


escalator clauses regain popularity in la- 
bour unions, 428. 
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Council of Broadcasting Unions: 
election of Neil LeRoy, president, 1171. 


Robert W., Executive Assistant to 
Director-General, I.L.0.: 


appointment as Chief, Special Research 
and Reports Division, I.L.O., 1458. 


Crawford, A. W., Director, Vocational Train- 
ing Branch, Department of Labour: 


describes “Vocational and Technical Train- 
ing Agreement No. 2”, and reports on 
research on skilled manpower in indus- 
try, at meeting of Vocational Train- 
ing Advisory Council, 537, 538. 


Cox, 


Creameries: 


Sask.— 
rescission of order in council governing 
hours of work of employees in cream- 
eries, 70. 


Credit: 


Canada 


requests of C.F.A. in brief submitted to 
Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent, Prime 
Minister, 267. 


Credit Union National Association: 
annual report, 271. 


Credit Unions: 
Canada 


report of Credit Union National Associa- 
tion e214. 

Credit Unions in Canada, 1955 and 1956 
editions, published by Department of 
Agriculture, 533, 1419. 


Crippled Persons: 
See Handicapped Persons. 


Crop Insurance: 


Man— 
recommendation of Manitoba Federation 
of Labour in brief to _ provincial 
Cabinet, 140. 


Crown Corporations: 
recommendations of C.C.C. 
federal Government, 1424. 
Cuff, John V., President, Personnel Associa- 
tion of Toronto: 
election, 939. 


in brief to 


Cullen Stevedoring Company Limited: 
L.A. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of longshoremen, received, 843, 844; 
withdrawn, 844; granted, 967. 
dispute with Local 1842: C.O. appointed, 
1208. 
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Cushing, Gordon, Executive Vice-president, 
Canadian Labour Congress: 


appointed to Royal Commission inquiring 
into matters relating to energy and 
sources of energy and need for any 
special measures concerning  trans- 
Canada pipelines, 1278, 1429. 

fraternal delegate to 89th annual con- 
ference of British T.U.C., 1049; ex- 
tracts from address at conference, 1194. 

on suspension of I.B.T. by A.F.L-C.LO., 
1275: 

remarks at merger convention of O.F.L. 
and O!PURYL., 552. 


Customs Act: 


C.C.C. urges complete review of Act, in 
brief to federal Government, 1424. 


Customs Tariff: 
See Tariff. 


Customs Tariff Act: 


C.C.C. urges complete review of Act, in 
brief to federal Government, 1424. 


Deluxe Transportation Limited: 


I.B.T. 
certification application by Local 419 on 
behalf of unit of employees, received, 
572; representation vote ordered, 710; 
granted, 840. 
dispute with Local 419: C.O. appointed, 
1208; C.B. appointed, 1464. 


Department of Agriculture: 


Credit Unions in Canada, 
(1955), 533. 


1956, 1419; 


Department of Labour Act (Ontario): 


amended regulations under Department of 
Labour Act governing radiation haz- 
ards, 598. 


Dependent Children: 


Ont — 
regulations under Mothers’ and Dependent 
Children’s Allowances Act, 1501. 


Detroit and Canada Tunnel Corporation: 
U.A.W. 
dispute with Local 195: 
reached, 176. 


settlement 


Diamond-drilling : 
See Minimum Wages. 


Diefenbaker, Rt. Hon. John, Prime Minister 
of Canada: 
announces plans to make funds available 
for loans on low-cost houses, 1048. 


reply to Dominion legislative proposals of 
COCs 1298°" of Cin,” 1294; 


Diesel Locomotives: 
United Kingdom 


dispute between railways and unions on 
manning of diesel locomotives, 690. 


Dinimac Tanker Service: 
ST... 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1463. 


Disabled Persons: 
See Handicapped Persons. 


Disabled Persons Act: 

amended regulations under Act, 987. 

increase in benefits provided under Appro- 
priation Act No. 4, 1081. 

Hansard reference, 1431. 

amendments to Act recommended by 
National Legislative Committee of 
Tet, eon 52 

number of persons receiving allowances 
under Act in 1956, 271; as at March 
31, 1957, 688; between June 30, 1957 
and September 30, 1957, 1425. 


Discrimination: 

on agenda of 40th International Labour 

Conference, 706. 
Canada 

5th annual Fair Practices and Human 
Rights Education Conference, 37. 

recommendations of National Committee 
on Human Rights (C.L.C.) in brief 
submitted to Minister of Labour, 1272. 


second Fair Practices and Human 

Rights Conference, 948. 

legislation to prevent discrimination 

against older workers recommended 

by Federation of Labour in brief to 

provincial Cabinet, 142. 

U.S.A. 

plan to fight discrimination—agreement 
signed between U.A.W. and National 
Urban League, 934. 

fund to fight job discrimination, proposed, 
1165. 

New York unionists promise State Com- 
mission Against Discrimination to fight 
discrimination, 134. 

end of discriminatory employment practices 
pledged by 18 railways—announce- 
ment by N.Y. State Commission 
Against Discrimination, 184. 

New York state’s employers to cease 
discrimination in hiring of older work- 
ers, 1273. 

Circuit Court rules union can’t be made 
to adopt non-discriminatory member- 
ship practices under Wisconsin law, 
345. 

exclusion of negroes 

unions, 534. 


Man.: 


NS: 


from Wisconsin 
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Diseases, Industrial: 
B.C— 

addition of salmonellosis to Schedule of 
Industrial Diseases under Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 469; amendment 
to Schedule re tenosynovitis, 1496. 

France: 

The Montyon Prize, awarded by French 

Academy of Sciences, 1502. 


Displaced Persons: 
See Unemployment. 


Dock Workers: 
report of meeting of experts on safety 
and health in dock work considered 
at 135th session of Governing Body 
OPE OO. 10a: 
I.L.O. drafts new Code of Practice on 
safety and health in dock work, 171. 


Dominion Atlantic Railway: 
B.L.F.E. 
dispute: C.B. report, 177. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 
See Statistics, Dominion Bureau of. 


Dominion Coal Board: 
total expenditure for labour and work- 
men’s compensation in coal industry— 
annual survey by Board, 1346. 
appointment of union representative to 
Board recommended by N.S. Federa- 
tion of Labour in brief to provincial 
Cabinet, 142. 
Dominion-Provincial Relations: 
Canada 
appeal for closer working relations between 
federal and provincial governments by 


C.L.C. in first memorandum to federal 
Cabinet, 149. 


Dominion Shipping Company Limited: 
S.1.U. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 63; C.B. ap- 
pointed, 176; C.B. fully constituted, 
rer C.B. report, 575, 586; settlement, 
40. 


Dominion Steel and Coal Company Lim- 
ited: 
S.1.U. 
dispute: settlement, 1464. 


Dominion Succession Duty Act: 
recommendation of C.M.A. presented to 
Minister of Finance, 21. 

Duffett, Walter E., Director, Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of 
Labour: 

remarks at 14th annual Federal-Provincial 
Farm Labour Conference, 35. 
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Dymond, William R., Director, Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour: 

appointment, 17. 

text of radio broadcast “What does a 
Shortage of Professional Manpower 
Mean?”, 691. 


Earnings: 
See Wages. 


East-West Transport Limited: 
1.B.T. 
certification application by Local 605 on 
behalf of unit of employees: received, 
1319; withdrawn, 1463. 


Eastern Air Lines, Inc. (Traffic Division) : 
1.A.M. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 453; C.B. ap- 
pointed, 713; C.B. fully constituted, 
713; C.B. report, 970, 973; settlement, 
1076. 


Eastern Canada 
Limited: 
B.R.S.C. 
dispute: settlement, 63. 
1.B.L. 
certification application by Local 1817: 
received, 969; granted, 967. 
I.L.A. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of longshoremen, received, 8438, 844; 
withdrawn, 844; granted, 967. 
certification application by Local 1845 on 
behalf of unit of freight handlers, Port 


Stevedoring Company 


of Montreal, received, 60; granted, 
451. 

dispute with local 1842: C.O. appointed, 
1208. 


U.S.W.A. 
dispute with Local 5197: C.O. appointed, 
969; settlement, 1463. 


Economic Aid: 
Canada 
extension of economic aid particularly in 
form of farm products, requested by 


C.L.C., 1289: 
Economic Development: 
Canada 


economic aid for Atlantic provinces re- 
commended in preliminary report of 
Royal Commission on Canada’s Eco- 
nomic Prospects, 129. 

recommendations of C.L.C., 1290. 


Economic Policy: 
U.S.A. 
Government “money policy” criticized by 
A.F.L.-C.I.O. Economic Policy Com- 
mittee, 273. 
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Economic Prospects: 
Canada 


preliminary report of Royal Commission 
on Canada’s Economic Prospects, 285. 


Economic Situation: 
Canada 


C.L.C. legislative memorandum, 148. 
NS.: Federation of Labour requests im- 
mediate federal-provincial economic 
survey of commercial and industrial 

potential of Pictou County, 13800. 


U.S.A. 


no substantial change in national economy 
as minimum wage raised, 533. 


Education: 

education and training of young and adult 
workers, discussed by David A. Morse, 
Director-General, I.L.0., in annual 
report, 564. 

higher pay and less work best corrective 
for world-wide shortage of teachers— 
meeting of World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession, 1052. 


Canada 
5th annual Fair Practices and Human 
s Rights Education Conference, 37. 


recommendations of Royal Commission 
on Canada’s Economic Prospects (pre- 
liminary report), 129. 

recommendation of National Committee 
on Human Rights (C.L.C.) in brief 
submitted to Minister of Labour, 1272. 

Conference of Learned Societies says 
demands on universities to be much 
greater, 802. 

teachers’ pay rises less than workers— 
summary of report issued by Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation, 1052. 

number of women teaching in Canadian 
universities in 1954-55, 445. 

officers elected to Railway Unions’ Educa- 
tional Council, 1171. 

Hansard reference, 278. 

C.C.C.L. recommends free schooling in 
province of Quebec, 1449; requests 
substantial increases in university 
erants and academic freedom, 1449; 
favours federal grants to universities, 
154. 

Dominion-provincial conference on educa- 
tion proposed by C.L.C. in first 
memorandum to federal Cabinet, 150; 
reply of Prime Minister, 151; other 
recommendations, 1292. 

Government’s proposal to double univer- 
sity grants approved by National 
Legislative Committee, I-R.B., 157. 
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Education—Con. 

B.C.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour in brief to provincial Cabinet, 
139. 

Man.: establishment of revolving student 
loan fund and new school grant for- 
mula, requested by Federation of La- 
bour in brief to provincial Cabinet, 
140. 

NS.: amendments to Teachers’ Union Act, 
852. 

Ont.: resolutions adopted at merger con- 
vention of O.F.L. (C.L.C.), 552; more 
aid in education costs asked in Speech 
from the Throne in Ontario Legisla- 
ture, 130. 

Germany 
higher pay and less work best corrective 
for world-wide shortage of teachers— 
meeting of World Confederation of 


Organizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession, 1052. 


U.S.A. 
wage of average classroom teacher, 1052. 
See also Labour Education. 


Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited: 
1.U.M.M.S.W. 
dispute with Local 913: C.O. appointed, 
63; C.B. appointed, 176; C.B. fully 
constituted, 312; C.B. report, 574, 575; 
settlement, 713. 


Elections: 
Canada 


recommendations of C.C.C. 
federal Government, 1424. 

extension of franchise to persons 18 years 
and over recommended by C.L.C. in 
first memorandum to federal Cabinet, 
150: 

right to vote at advance polls—Hansard 
reference, 144. 


in brief to 


Electrical Industry: 
Canada 


skilled manpower in the electronics, elec- 
trical and heavy machinery industries— 
Department of Labour’s progress report 
on research program “Training of 
Skilled Manpower”, 1281. 

P.E1.: amended regulations under Elec- 
trical Inspection Act re examinations 
for journeyman’s licence, 70; amended 
regulations under Electrical Inspection 
Act, 210. 

Man.: regulations under Electricians Licence 
Act re licensing of electricians, 1091. 


XXX 
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Electrical Industry—Con. 
U.S.A. 

Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit, upholds 
order approving a separate craft unit 
for electricians in glass manufacturing 
company, 606. 


Electricity: 
Ont.— 
revised regulations under Mining Act, 602. 


Electronics: 
Canada 

skilled manpower in the electronics, elec- 
trical and heavy machinery industries 
—Department of Labour’s progress 
report on research program “Training 

of Skilled Manpower”, 1281. 
Sask.: application of Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act to radio 
and television electronics trade, 1217. 


Elevators: 
Man.— 
amendment to Elevator and Hoist Act, 
1486. 
N.S.: amendment to Elevators and Lifts 
Act, 852. 
Elk Falls Company Limited: 


I.L.W.U. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of longshoremen, Local 5138, Duncan 
Bay, B.C., received, 572; rejected, 710. 


Empire Stevedoring Company Limited: 
Lo. Wi. 

certification application by Local 504 on 
behalf of unit of deepsea longshore- 
men, Victoria, received, 310; granted, 
451. 

certification application by Local 512 on 
behalf of unit of dock machine opera- 
tors, Vancouver, received, 311; repre- 
sentation vote ordered, 1461. 

certification application by Local 512 on 
behalf of unit of gear locker employees 
and water boys, granted, 58. 

certification application by Local 512 on 
behalf of unit of grain locker and 
maintenance employees, Vancouver, 
received, 310; withdrawn, 572. 

dispute with Local 512: C.O. appointed, 
312; settlement, 574. 


Employee Benefits: 
See Industrial Welfare. 


Employers’ Associations: 
Canada 
International Union of Catholic Employ- 
ers’ Associations to meet in Montreal, 
532. 


Employment: 

report of Director-General of I.L.O. on 

situation in 1956, 449. 
Canada 

extracts from address by Hon. Michael 
Starr, Minister of Labour, at annual 
convention of I.8.E.U., 1161. 

lasting solution to winter work problem 
urged by Hon. Michael Starr, Minister 
of Labour, at opening of Winter Em- 
ployment Campaign in Quebec City, 
PA le 

special work program to ease C.N.R. lay- 
offs financed by federal Government, 
934. 

N.E.S. encourages Canadian students of 
American universities to seek employ- 
ment in Canada, 529. 

labour demand and supply in logging 
industry—post-war development, 28. 

number of workers employed by Ontario 
Hydro Electric Power Commission and 
New York Power Development as at 
August 31, 1957, 1045. 

Statistics 

“Labour Statistics’ — C—Employment, 
Hours and Earnings; D—National Em- 
ployment Service Statistics (Monthly 
Feature). 

U.S.A. 

definition of “unemployed” and “em- 
ployed” changed by Bureau of the 
Census, 427. 

decline in rate of labour turnover since 
1945, 625. 

decline in number of railway employees 
in 1956, 1170. 

Census Bureau surveys multiple jobhold- 
ing, 1508. 

See also Labour Force; Manpower; Older 
Workers; Womanpower. 


Employment Conditions: 
resolution adopted by I.L.O. Advisory 
Committee on Salaried Employees 
and Professional Workers, 567. 
Canada 
working conditions in certain industries— 
logging, 33. 
manufacturing plant employees, 
office employees, 1373. 
primary iron and steel, 744. 
retail trade (sales, office and other em- 
ployees), 79. 
slaughtering and meat packing, 621. 
Man.: regulations under Employment Stand- 
ards Act, 1480; new regulations under 
Minimum Wage Act, 349, 352; special 
employment conditions for women— 
provisions of new order under Mini- 
mum Wage Act, 351. 


1372; 
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Employment Conditions—Con. 
United Kingdom 


resolution adopted at convention of T.U.C. 
re non-industrial employment, 1196. 


Employment of Children: A. 
See Juvenile Employment. ~ 


Employment Security: | 
44th annual convention of I.A.P.ES., 1058. 


Employment Service: 
Canada 
extracts from address by Hon. Michael 
Starr, Minister of Labour, at annual 
convention of I.S.E.U., 1161. 
recruitment of farm workers for organized 
excursion from Atlantic provinces to 


Ontario, arranged under  Federal- 
Provincial Farm Labour Agreements, 
Mele 


N.ES. co-ordinating agency in plan to help 
Canadian and French workers acquire 
occupational skills, 421. 

functions of N.E.S. described in article 
“Co-ordination of Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices in Canada” by Jan Campbell, 
National Co-ordinator of Civilian 
Rehabilitation, 433. 

N.ES. encourages Canadian students of 
American universities to seek employ- 
ment in Canada, 529. 

recommendation of National Committee 
on Human Rights (C.L.C.) in brief 
submitted to Minister of Labour, 1272. 

Successful Rehabilitation—first of series 
of articles based on files of N.ES. 
office, New Westminster, B.C., 1489. 

Bulletin on the Supply and Demand 
Situation in Regard to University 
Graduates—issued by N.ES., 1421. 

death of Charles A. Mudge, Manager of 
N.ES. office, Victoria, B.C., 272. 


Statistics 


“Labour Statistics’ —D—National Employ- 
ment Service Statistics—(Monthly 
Feature). 


United Kingdom 


functions of Youth Employment Service, 
436. 


U.S.A. 


placement of handicapped persons by em- 
ployment service offices in 1956, at 
new high, 265. 

new job selection plan developed by Em- 
ployment Service, 1053. 

How To Place the Blind—handbook pre- 
pared by New York State Employ- 
ment Service, 52. 





Employment Standards: 
Man.— 

Employment Standards Act—codification 
of Hours and Conditions of Work 
Act, Minimum Wage Act, Factories 
Act, and recommendations of Select 
Standing Committee on Industrial 
Relations, 1480. 


Engineering: 

Canada 

expected shortage of professional engineers 
and scientists relieved by immigration, 
932. 

establishment of technical institutes urged, 
to relieve technical manpower short- 
age—remarks of D. A. G. Kelly, 
instructor at Ryerson Institute of 
Technology, 266. 

Engineering Careers in Canada—resumé 
of employment opportunities published 
by Engineering Institute of Canada, 
1421. 

current and prospective shortage of engi- 
neers and scientists “‘alarming”—Engi- 
neering Institute of Canada, 130. 

N.B.: amendments to Stationary Engineers 

Act, 853. 

amended regulations under Operating 

Engineers Act, 599; plan to establish 

standards of qualification and volun- 

tary registration for engineering tech- 
nicians, established by Association for 

Professional Engineers of Ontario, 131. 

amended regulations under Stationary 

Enginemen’s Act, 1368. 

United Kingdom 

survey of future demand for scientists 
and engineers made by Committee on 
Scientific Manpower of the Advisory 
Council on Scientific Policy, 20. 

U.S.A. 

Professional Engineers — “Unionization 
Among American Engineers’—report 
published by National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, 21. 

extracts from address by Vice-President 
of Engineers and Scientists of America 
at conference on labour relations held 
by American Management Association, 
689. 

never was shortage of engineers—article 
in Monetary Times, 1166. 

no real shortage of professional engineers 
claims Vice-President of Blaw-Knox 
Co., 688. 


Ont.: 


Que.: 
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Engineering Institute of Canada: 
current and prospective shortage of engi- 
neers and scientists “alarming”—edi- 
torial in official publication The 
Engineering Journal, 130. 


Equal Pay: 
L.L.O. reports on equal pay principle in 
46 countries, 561. 


Canada 

resolution adopted by C.C.C.L., 1449. 

Government legislation commended by 
C.L.C. in first memorandum to federal 
Cabinet, 149. 

equal pay and opportunity for women 
urged by National Council of Women 
in brief presented to Prime Minister 
St. Laurent, 267. 

U.P.W. to seek equal pay for women in 
1958 contract negotiations—convention 
proceedings, 683. 

Alta.: enactment of Part. VI “Equal Pay” 
under Labour Act, 1351. 

B.C.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour in brief to provincial Cabinet, 
139. 

N.S.: recommendation of Federation of La- 
bour (C.L.C.), 13800. 

Ont.: equal pay for equal work awarded 

group of women (Local 195, U.A.W.) 

in Windsor, in arbitration case, 561. 

provisions of collective agreement 

signed by Montreal Newspapermen’s 

Syndicate and La Presse, 72. 


New Zealand 


functions of Council For Equal Pay and 
Opportunity, 834. 


Que.: 


West Germany 


equal pay for equal work for men and 
women, 834. 


Escalator Clauses: 
UStAG 
escalator clauses regain popularity in 
labour unions, 428. 


Ethical Practices: 


U.S.A. 
findings of ethical practices committee 
result in three unions—Teamsters, 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
and United Textile Workers—being 
given 30 days to “‘clean up”, 1169. 

Ethical Practice Codes adopted by A.F.L.- 
C.I.O. Ethical Practices Committee at 
meeting of A.F.L.-C.1.0. Executive 
Council. 272. 


INDEX 


Examinations: 


Alta. 
new regulations under Quarries Regulation 
Act, 1359-60. 


Excise Taxes: 
Canada 


recommendation of C.M.A. presented to 
Minister of Finance, 21. 


Expenditure: 
Canada 


Private and Public Investment in Canada, 
Outlook 1957—published by Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, 265. 


tax exemptions for travelling and out-of- 
town living expenses of construction 
workers requested by C.L.C. and 
affiliates in construction industry, in 
presentation to Minister of Finance, 
Minister of National Revenue and 
Minister of Labour, 23. 


See also Family Expenditure. 


Explosives: 
Alta aia 


new regulations under Quarries Regulation 
Act, 1359-60. 


revised regulations under Mining Act, 
601. 


Onte: 


Explosives Act: 


extension of certain regulations urged 
by National Legislative Committee, 
PRB 158: 


Factories: 


io 


two new codes of Canadian Standards 
Association adopted as regulations 
under Factories Act, 1217. 


Man.: regulations under Employment Stand- 
ards Act, 1480; general provisions of 
regulations under Minimum Wage 
Act governing health and sanitation, 
B08. 


: revised minimum wage order govern- 
ing female employees, 1217. 


Ont.: regulations under Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act, 598, 988, 1500; 
County Court rules province’s Fair 
Accommodation Practices Act to be 
intra vires of the Ontario Legislature, 
205, Bill to amend Fair Accommoda- 
tion Practices Act, not passed, 604. 
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Fair Employment Practices: 
Canada 
5th annual Fair Practices and Human 
Rights Education Conference, 37. 
recommendation of National Committee 
on Human Rights (C.L.C.) in brief 
submitted to Minister of Labour, 1272. 
Alta.: enactment of Act requested by Fed- 
eration of Labour, 1169. 
second Fair Practices and Human 
Rights Conference, 948; amendment 
to Act requested by Federation of 
Labour, 1308. 


Man.: 


Ont.: extension of coverage requested at 
merger convention of O.F.L. (C.L.C.), 
Hole 
U.S:A, 
fund to fight job discrimination, proposed, 
1165. 


Circuit Court rules union can’t be made 
to adopt non-discriminatory member- 
ship practices under Wisconsin law, 
345. 

plan to fight discrimination—agreement 
signed between U.A.W. and National 
Urban League, 934. 

Fair Employment Practices Act: 

Hansard reference to alleged violations, 
530; 

Fair Labour Standards Act (U.S.A.): 

Hazardous Occupations Order No. 13 issued 
under Fair Labour Standards Act, 71. 

Fair Practices and Human Rights Educa- 
tion Conference: 

5th annual conference, 37. 

Fair Wages: 
Canada 

enactment of Fair Wage Act recom- 
mended by C.L.C. in first memo- 
randum to federal Cabinet, 149. 

labour conditions in Federal Government 
contracts (Monthly Feature). 

Man.: Fair Wage Schedule for 1957-1958 
under Fair Wage Act, 863; mainten- 
ance of Fair Wage Act requested by 
Federation of Labour in brief to Pro- 
vincial Cabinet, 140. 

NS.: C.C.A. urges fair wage schedules in 
Government contracts, 1516. 
insertion of fair wage clause in provin- 
cial construction contracts requested at 
merger convention of O.F.L. (C.L.C.), 
551; resolution approved by Council 
of United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners, 683. 

Family Allowances: 
Canada 
benefits under Family Allowance Act 


increased by Appropriation Act No. 4, 
1081. 
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Ont.: 
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Family Allowances—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
Hansard reference, 145. 
C.C.C.L. recommends increase in rates, 
1297. 


recommendation of C.L.C. in first memor- 
andum to federal Cabinet, 149; other 
recommendations, 1293. 

increase in benefits recommended by Na- 
tional Legislative Committee, I.R.B., 
156: 


Family Allowance Act: 


increase in benefits provided under Appro- 
priation Act No. 4, 1081. 


Family Expenditure: 
Canada 


average of city family expenditure in 
1955, 882. 


Faraday Uranium Mines Limited: 
1.U.M.M.S.W. 


certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees, received, 60; represen- 
tation vote ordered, 310; granted, 451. 

dispute with Local 1006: C.O. appointed, 
7125 C.Be appomied, 7162" @ b:. fully 
constituted, 970; C.B. report, 1321; 
settlement, 1321. 


U.S.W.A. 


certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees, received, 60; rejected, 
310. 


Farm Implements: 
See Agricultural Implements. 


Farm Income: 
Canada 


decrease in estimated farm cash income 
during first half of 1957, 1358. 

cash income higher in first nine months 
of 1956, 24, 289. 

recommendations of C.L.C., Interprovincial 
Farm Union Council and Canadian 
Farmer-Labour Economic Council—in 
joint submission to Cabinet, 24. 


Farm Labour: 
Canada 

14th federal-provincial farm labour con- 
ference, 34. 

organized movement of farm workers from 
Atlantic provinces to Ontario, arranged 
under Federal-Provincial Farm Labour 
Agreements, 531. 


organized movement of farm workers 
from Atlantic provinces to Ontario, 
arranged under  Federal-Provincial 
Farm Labeur Agreements, 531. 


Onis: 
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Farm Products: 
Canada 
extension of economic aid particularly in 
form of farm products, requested by 
CL.C., 1289. 


Farming: 
See Agriculture. 


Featherbedding: 
U.S.A. 
featherbedding practices and their effect 
on automation, 686. 


Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Agree- 
ments: 
organized movement of farm workers from 
Atlantic provinces to Ontario, 531. 


Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Confer- 
ence: 
14th conference, 34. 


Fell, Lloyd, Ontario Federation of Labour: 


appointment as head of political action 
department, 1171. 


Ferguson, George, Ontario Labour Relations 
Board: 
resignation, 939. 


Films: 
Canada 
amendment to National Film Act recom- 
mended by C.C.C. in brief to federal 
Government, 1424. 


Finance: 
Canada 
number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada (1946, 1955 and 
1950) oA 7orelas ie 
financial statement of C.L.C. covering 
period May 1 to December 1, 1956, 
Bal. 
U.S.A. 
Government “money policy” criticized by 
A.F.L.-C.1.0. Economic Policy Com- 
mittee, 273. 


Fire-fighters: 
Canada 
salaries and hours of work in 1956, 365. 
C.P.R. firemen’s strike—Royal Commission 
appointed, 159. 
Hansard reference to C.P.R. firemen’s 
strike, 143. 


amendments to Operating Engineers 
and Firemen Act, 1486. 


Man.: 


Fire Protection: 
Ont.— 
revised regulations under Mining Act, 600. 
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First Aid: 
Be 
new Order No. 39 (1956) under Male and 
Female Minimum Wage Acts, govern- 
ing first-aid attendants, 209. 
Nfld.: new regulations under Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 353. 


Ont.: regulations under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 727. 
Fishing: 


Canada 


number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada (1946, 1955 and 
1956), 1473, 1474. 

unemployment insurance plan to cover all 
commercial fishermen, 131. 

amendments to unemployment insurance 
regulations add new Part VII, Fisher- 
men’s Regulations, to Act, 608. 

unemployment insurance plan for com- 
mercial fishermen announced by Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
358. 

increase fishing fleet efficiency by capital 

investment—recommendation of Royal 

Commission on Canada’s Economic 

Prospects, 129. 

resolution on fish prices, adopted at 

convention of N.F.L., 948. 

freedom for fishermen to join union 

of their choice sought by Federation 

of Labour in brief to provincial 

Cabinet, 142; other recommendations, 

141, 142. 


Five-day Week: 


Nfid.: 


N.S: 


Canada 

office employees in manufacturing on five- 
day week, 1373, 1374. 

plant employees in manufacturing on five- 
day week, 1372, 1373. 

recommendation of C.L.C. re government 
employees, 150. 

Hansard reference to Petawawa Miuilitary 
Camp, 536. 


Flemming, Hon. Hugh John, Premier of 
New Brunswick: 


address at merger convention of Federa- 
tion of Labour (C.L.C.), 1173. 


Flight Engineers International Associa- 


tion: 
election of George R. Petty, Jr., as presi- 
dent, 1278. 
Flin Flon Base Metal Workers Federal 
Union: 


Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co. Ltd. 
dispute “with! *Union® “Now @172 4G.0) 
appointed, 969; settlement, 1075. 
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Food: 
Canada 
C.F.A. urges government aid to sell food- 
stuffs to Britain on credit, in brief to 
Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent, Prime 
Minister, 267. 


Footwear: 
Canada 
C.L.C. and rubber footwear industry seeks 
protection from low-priced imports, in 
brief to federal Government, 1171. 


Forced Labour: 

on agenda of 40th International Labour 
Conference, 706. 

text of convention concerning the abolition 
of forced labour adopted at 40th con- 
ference of I.L.O., 962. 

creation of new committee on forced 
labour at 137th session of I.L.0. 
Governing Body, 1457. 


Ford Motor Company: 

application of apprenticeship program to 
older workers—plan to enhance job 
opportunities signed by U.A.W. and 
Company, 689. 

establishment of first on-the-job appren- 
ticeship training program, 932. 

amount paid in s.u.b. in 1956, 268. 


Foreign Trade: 
Canada 
recommendations of C.C.C.L., 1296. 


Forestry: 
Canada 
number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada (1946, 1955 and 
1956), 1473, 1474. 


Forsey, Dr. Eugene, Director, Department 
of Research, C.LC.: 

address at 9th annual industrial relations 

conference of McGill University, 1182. 

report on effect of automation on total 

employment discussed at first biennial 

meeting of C.L.C. General Board, 681. 


Forty-Hour Week: 
U.S.A. 

standard work week in slaughtering and 
meat packing industry, 621. 

Hansard reference to Petawawa Military 
Camp, 536. 

recommendation of C.L.C. re government 
employees, 150. 


Foundry Workers: 


Canada 


revision of occupational monograph No. 
15, Foundry Workers, 430. 
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Four-day Week: 
U.S.A. 

four-day week long time in coming— 
Secretary of Labour, 1167. 

four-day week attainable but must come 
gradually—review of article in Factory 
Management and Maintenance, 26. 

four-day week sought by U.A.W., 530. 

Labor’s Drive for the Shorter Work 
Week—labour’s motive in seeking 
shorter work week described in monthly 
journal of I.A.M., 26. 

See also Hours of Work. 


Fournier Formula: 
employers responsible for non-unionists’ 


dues—decision of arbitration board, 
806. 


France: 


The Montyon Prize awarded by French 
Academy of Sciences, 1502. 


Fredericton Labour Council (C.L.C.): 
new name, 1276. 


Free Trade: 
United Kingdom 


report on European Free Trade Area en- 
dorsed at T.U.C. convention, 1195. 


Freedom of Association: 


26th report of Committee on Freedom of 
Association approved at 185th session 
of Governing Body of I.L.0., 1072. 

conclusions of Committee adopted at 137th 
session of I.L.0. Governing Body, 1457. 

resolution adopted by I.L.0. Advisory 
Committee on Salaried Employees and 
Professional Workers, 567. 


freedom for fishermen to join union 
of their choice sought by Federation 
of Labour in brief to provincial 
Cabinet, 142. 


NS. 


Freight Rates: 
Canada 

federal subsidies in lieu of increase in 
grain freight rates recommended in 
preliminary report of Royal Commis- 
sion on Canada’s Economic Prospects, 
129. 

NS.— 

recommendation of Federation of Labour 

in brief to provincial Cabinet, 141, 142. 


Fringe Benefits: 
Canada 


changes in wages and fringe benefits in 
agreements during first half of 1957, 
1347. 
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Fringe Benefits-—Con. 
U.S.A. 

most agreements negotiated in 1956 pro- 
vided 10-15 cents an hour wage in- 
crease and improved fringe benefits, 
430. 

stiff resistance to U.A.W. plans for im- 
proved fringe benefits, 686. 

ratio of fringe benefits to wages 6.5 
per cent, 271. 


Fruit and Vegetables: 
BC— 
exemption from operation of Hours of 
Work Act, 863. 


Fuel Oil: 
Man— 


regulations under Gas and Oil Burner Act, 
470. 


Fulton, Hon. Davie, Minister of Justice: 


indicates federal Government will halt use 
of judges as conciliators, 1163. 


Gas: 
Canada 


new regulations under Territorial Lands 
Act re oil and gas wells in Northwest 
Territories and in Yukon Territory, 
720. 

Alta.: interim regulations under Gas Pro- 
tection Act, 69; safety provisions in 
Drilling and Production Regulations 
under Oil and Gas Conservation Act, 
1090. 


B.C.: amended regulations governing gas- 
fitters, contractors and dealers, under 
Gas Act, 468. 

Man.: regulations under Gas and Oil Burner 
Act, 469. 


Sask.: American Standard Code for Gas 
Transmission and Distribution Piping 
Systems adopted as rules and regula- 
tions under Power Commission Act, 
1218; new regulations under Oil and 
Gas Conservation Act, 212. 


Gas-fitters: 
Alta— 
designated trade under Apprenticeship Act, 
1494-95. 
General Electric Company: 
I.U.E. will seek sub. in 1958 bargaining, 
1062. 
General Motors: 


U.S.A. 
amount paid in s.u.b. in 1956, 268. 


German Trade Union Federation: 
summary of biennial report, 1065. 


Germany: 


reduced working hours for East Germans, 
2a 


Ghana: 


78th member country of I.L.0., 708. 
special aid for Ghana, not under Colombo 
Plan, recommended by C.L.C., 1290. 


Gill Interprovincial Lines Limited: 
1.B.T. 
certification application by Local 605 on 


behalf of unit of employees: received, 
1318; withdrawn, 1463. 


Glass Manufacturing: 
U.S.A. 

Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit, upholds 
order approving a separate craft unit 
for electricians in glass manufacturing 
company, 606. 


Gordon Report: 
See Royal Commission on Canada’s Eco- 
nomic Prospects. 


Government Annuities: 
See Annuities. 


Government Contracts: 
See Fair Wages. 


Government Employees: 
Canada 
special section of first C.L.C. memoran- 
dum to federal Cabinet, devoted to 
government employees, 150. 
C.L.C. and C.U.C. joint committee 
to guide organization of provincial 
government employees, 1278. 
See also Civil Service. 
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Government Employees Compensation: 
Canada 
accidents to federal Government employees 
reported to Government Employees 
Compensation Branch, 428, 950, 1165. 


Government Printing Bureau: 
recommendation of C.C.C.L., 1298. 


Governmental Labour Officials: 
39th annual convention of I.A.G.L.O., 212. 


Grain: 
Canada 
federal subsidies in lieu of increase in 
grain freight rates recommended in 
preliminary report of Royal Com- 
mission on Canada’s Economic Pros- 
pects, 129. 
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Gratuities: 
Que.— 

Court of Queen’s Bench upholds decision 
that hotel checkroom girls have right 
to retain tips or gratuities received, 
604. 


Gravel Pits: 
Ont.— 


revised regulations under Mining Act, 602. 


Gregg, Hon. Milton F., Minister of La- 
bour: 
remarks at 14th annual Federal-Provincial 
Farm Labour Conference, 35. 
announces unemployment insurance plan 
covering all commercial fishermen, 131. 


Greyhawk Uranium Mines Limited: 
I.U.M.M.S.W. 

certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees: received, 176; granted, 
451. 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 845; C.B. ap- 
pointed, 970; C.B. fully constituted, 
fO(Op Gb teporu, lozi.lozo. 


Grievance Procedure: 
Canada 
provisions of collective agreements in 
manufacturing industries, 457. 
U:S-A- 
arbitration clause ruled enforceable in la- 
bour-management contracts—Supreme 
Court decision, 935. 
U.A.W. to establish outside appeal “court’’, 
429; plan of Upholsterers’ International 
Union, 429. 


Griffith, J. R., Director, Canadian National 
Railways: 
appointment, 939. 


Gross National Product: 
See National Product. 


Group Life Insurance: 
Canada 
details of welfare plan established under 
agreement reached between non-oper- 
ating brotherhoods and major railways, 
Zo. 
group imsurance plans— 
office employees in manufacturing, 1373, 
1374. 
plant employees in manufacturing, 1372, 
1373; 
primary iron and steel industry, 744. 
slaughtering and meat packing industry, 
622. 


Bert, President, Ontario Federa- 
tion of Printing Trades Unions: 
election, 683. 


Groves, 
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Guaranteed Wage: 
Canada 
guaranteed annual wage agreements cover 
50,000 U.A.W. members, 529. 
United Kingdom 
guaranteed weekly minimum wage in num- 
ber of main industries, 268. 


Guided Missiles: 
U.S.A. 


I.A.M. and U.A.W. co-operate in aircraft 
and guided missiles industries, 23. 


Hamilton Shipping Company Limited: 
1.B.L. 


certification application by Local 1817 on 
behalf of unit of longshoremen, re- 
ceived, 844; granted, 967. 


Hamilton Tug Boat Company Limited: 
S.1.U. 


certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees: reasons for judgment, 
61; C.O. appointed, 63. 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 63; appointment 
of C.B. refused by Minister of Labour, 
yae 


Handicapped Persons: 
Seventh World Congress of the Interna- 
tional Society for the Welfare of 
Cripples, 1201. 


Canada 


benefits under Disabled Persons Act in- 
creased by Appropriation Act No. 4, 
1081. 

amended regulations under Disabled Per- 
sons Act, 987. 

establishment of Rehabilitation Institute 
of Ottawa, 1314. 

Nova Scotia Workshop on Rehabilitation 
of Disabled, 702. 


rehabilitation co-ordinating committee 
established by Welfare Council of 
Ottawa, 52. 


meetings of Provincial Co-ordinators of 
Rehabilitation, 52, 702. 

“Co-ordination of Rehabilitation Services 
in Canada’”—summary of article in 
International Labour Review by Jan 
Campbell, National Co-ordinator of 
Civilian Rehabilitation, 433. 

number of persons receiving allowances 
under Disabled Persons Act as at 
March 31, 1957, 688; as at June 30, 
1957, 1167; as at September 30, 1957, 
1425. 

number of persons receiving allowances 
under Disabled Persons Act in 1956, 
ile 
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Handicapped Persons—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
Hansard references, 145, 279, 482, 1431. 
increased pension for disabled persons 
recommended by C.L.C. in memoran- 
dum to federal Cabinet, 149; other 
recommendation, 1293, reply of Prime 
Minister, 1294. 
amendments to Disabled Persons Act 
recommended by National Legislative 
Committee, of I.R.B., 157; approves 
program for rehabilitation of disabled 
persons, 156. 
Report from Civilian 
Branch, Department of 
(Monthly Feature). 


amendments to Disabled Persons’ 
Pension Act, 1353. 


new regulation re wages, hours and 
conditions of employment made by 
Minimum Wage Board under Mini- 
mum Wage Act, 349. 

amendment to Disabled Persons’ Act, 
1487; progress report on Rehabilitation 
Branch, Department of Health, 168. 
N.S.: Nova Scotia Workshop on Rehabilita- 
tion of Disabled, 702. 





Rehabilitation 
Labour 


Alta.: 


Man.: 


Nfld.: 


Ont.: establishment of Rehabilitation In- 
stitute of Ottawa, 1314; rehabilitation 
co-ordinating committee established by 
Welfare Council of Ottawa, 52. 

P.E.I.: first conference on rehabilitation, 52. 


Que.: activities of Unlimited Skills Incor- 
porated, Montreal, 1068. 


United Kingdom 


review of Report of the Committee of 
Inqury on the Rehabihtation, Train- 
ing and Resettlement of Disabled Per- 
sons, 702. 


U.S.A. 


conference proceedings of National Re- 
habilitation Association, 1453. 

disabled persons aged 50 receive disability 
pensions under social security amend- 
ment, 933. 

How To Place the Blind—handbook pre- 
pared by New York State Hmploy- 
ment Service, 52. 

placement of handicapped persons by em- 
ployment service offices in 1956, at 
new high, 265. 

providing employment for handicapped 
persons described in “Helping Hands” 
—article published by New York 
State Department of Labour, 52. 

rehabilitation of N.Y. state’s “permanent 
and totally” disabled with encourag- 
ing results, 951. 
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Handicapped Persons—Con. 
US.A—Con. 
report on President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handi- 
capped, 833. 


Hanrahan, J. Arthur: 


appointment as member of Public Review 
Board (U.A.W.), 939. 


Hansard: 
items of labour interest in House of 
Commons (Monthly Feature). 


Haulage: 
Ont.— 
revised regulations under Mining Act, 602. 


Hawaii: 
provisions of “Hawaii Agricultural Un- 
employment Insurance Compensation 
Law”, 1422. 


Haythorne, Dr. G. V., Assistant Deputy 


Minster of Labour: 

statement at 40th Conference of I.L.0., 
954; panel discussion, 965. 

remarks at 133rd session of Governing 
Body of I.L.0O., 54. 


Hazardous Occupations: 
U.S.A. 


Hazardous Occupations Order No. 13 issued 
under Fair Labour Standards Act, 71. 


Ont.— 


Hazards: 
amended regulations under Department of 


Labour Act governing radiation haz- 
ards, 598. 


Health: 


adoption of I.L.O. draft recommendation 
covering engagement of seafarers on 
foreign flag vessels, 56. 

I.L.O. drafts new Code of Practice on 
safety and health in dock work, 171. 

report of meeting of experts on safety 
and health in dock work considered at 
135th session of Governing Body of 
LiOe 0A 


Canada 


activities of I.L.G.W.U. health centre in 
Montreal in 1956-57, 1440. 


Alta.: new regulations under Quarries Regu- 
lation Act, 1359-60. 


B.C.: enforcement of sanitary regulations in 
industrial camps requested by Federa- 
tion of Labour in brief to provincial 
Cabinet, 139. 


INDEX 


Health—Con. 


Man.: general provisions of regulations 
under Minimum Wage Act governing 
factories and office buildings, 353. 


resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour (C.L.C.) re deduction of medi- 
cal expenses for income tax purposes, 
L176: 


amended regulations under Depart- 
ment of Labour Act governing radia- 
tion hazards, 598; amended regulation 
under Factory, Shop and Office Build- 
ing Act, 598, 1500; regulations under 
Public Health Act, 1501. 


Que.: activities of I.L.G.W.U. health centre 
in Montreal in 1956-57, 1440. 


U.S.A. 


results of five-year study of non-occupa- 
tional illness, conducted by Research 
Council for Economic Security, 937. 


NB 


Ont.: 


Health Insurance: 


Canada 


provisions of Hospital Insurance and 
Diagnostic Services Act, 1081. 


number of persons covered by hospital, 
surgical and medical insurance, 129. 
group hospital-medical plans— 
office employees in manufacturing, 1373, 
1374. 
plant employees in manufacturing, 1372- 
to. 
primary iron and steel industry, 744. 
slaughtering and meat packing industry, 
623. 
details of welfare plan established under 
agreement reached between non-oper- 
ating brotherhoods and major railways, 
a. 
provisions of master agreement between 
C.B.R.E. (office staffs) and Office Em- 
ployees’ International Union, 421. 
Hansard references, 144, 278, 431, 
1279. 
establishment of Federal-provincial scheme 
urged by C.C.C.L., 154, 1297, 1449. 
support of national scheme expressed by 
C.F.A. in brief to Rt. Hon. Louis 
St. Laurent, Prime Minister, 267. 
establishment of national scheme urged by 
C.L.C. in first memorandum to federal 
Cabinet, 149; other recommendations, 
150, 1291. 
legislative memorandum of National Legis- 
lative Committee of I.R.B., 157. 
Alta.: establishment of national scheme 
urged by Federation of Labour in 
brief to provincial Cabinet, 138. 


535, 
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Health Insurance—Con. 


Man.: becomes seventh province to join 
national hospital insurance plan, 1048; 
adoption of federal Government’s pro- 
posed plan urged by Federation of 
Labour, in brief to provincial Cabinet, 
139. 

resolution adopted by Federation of 
TeaboureUC.LaC;) LE 76. 

federal Government’s hospital insur- 
ance proposals, approved, 265; part- 
nership in federal scheme urged by 
Federation of Labour, 276. 

.: brief presented to provincial Govern- 
ment by Nova Scotia Branch, C.M.A., 
268; adoption of federal Government’s 
proposed plan urged by Federation of 
Labour in brief to provincial Cabinet, 
141, 1300. 

enactment of Hospital Service Com- 
mission Act (1957), 602; principal 
features of hospital insurance plan 
proposed by Ontario, 1380; resolution 
adopted at merger convention of 
OF Doil@ Ln) woods 

P.E.I.: federal scheme approved by Char- 
lottetown and District Labour Coun- 
cil in brief to Executive Council of 
provincial Government, 277. 
resolution adopted at merger conven- 
tion of Federation of Labour (C.L.C.), 
281, 283. 


United Kingdom 


resolution adopted at convention of 
T.U.C., 1196. 


Health League of Canada: 
results of survey conducted by Quebec 
Division, 1314. 


NBS 


Nile: 


Ont.: 


Que.: 


Health Services: 
See Medical Services. 


Hebb, John A., President, Maritime Per- 
sonnel Association: 
appointment, 27. 


Hees, Hon. George H., Minister of Trans- 
port: 
Hansard reference, 1480. 


Herrett, Clarence E., Vice-President, Bar- 
bers’ International Union: 
death of, 1277. 


Highways: 
Man.— 
amendment to Manitoba Highway Act re 

commercial licences, requested by Fed- 
eration of Labour in brief to provin- 
cial Cabinet, 139. 

Sask.: new regulations by Highway Traffic 
Board, under Vehicles Act, 211. 
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Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited: 
1.B.T. 


certification application by Local 106 on 
behalf of unit of employees: granted, 
58; request for review of decision 
granted, 842. 

dispute with Local 106: C.O. appointed, 
712; settlement, 1463. 

certification application by Local 419 on 
behalf of unit of employees operating 
in and out of Toronto: withdrawn, 60; 
received, 452; granted, 570. 

dispute with Local 419: C. O. appointed, 
176; settlement, 1320. 

dispute with Local 419: C. O. appointed, 
712; settlement, 970. 


Hiring Practices: 
U.S.A. 
survey of hiring age restrictions, 1165. 


Histadrut: 
establishment of special bureau for work- 
ing women within Trade Union De- 
partment, 1315. 


Hoffa, James R., Vice-President, Interna- 


tional Brotherhood of Teamsters: 
commitment on charge of bribery, 426-27. 
election as president of I.B.T., and suspen- 

sion of that union from A.F.L.-C.1.O. 

until his release as president, 1275. 


Hoists: 
Man.— 
amendment to Elevator and Hoist Act, 
1486. 
Ont.: revised regulations under Mining Act, 
601. 
Holidays: 


Canada 

paid statutory hol ay provisions in col- 
lectively bargained agreements in 
manufacturing and non-manufacturing 
industries, 1077. 

paid holiday provisions of collective agree- 
ments in manufacturing in 1956, 456. 

Hansard references to statutory holidays, 
144, 1279. 

U.P.W. to seek longer vacations and more 
statutory holidays to offset effects of 
automation—convention proceedings, 
683. 

enactment of federal vacation act sought 
by C.L.C. in first memorandum to 
federal Cabinet, 149. 

wage changes and other revisions in agree- 
ments negotiated in 1956, 337, 364. 


Holidays—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


Bill to provide for pay for statutory 
holidays, not passed, 1082. 
statutory holidays in certain imdustries— 
office employees in manufacturing, 1378, 
1374. 
plant employees in manufacturing, 1372, 
1373. 
primary iron and steel industry, 744. 
retail trade (sales, office and other em- 
ployees), 79. 
slaughtering and meat packing industry, 
621. 
Alta.: resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour, 1169. 


B.C.: amended provisions of Annual Holi- 
days Act, 980; revised regulations 
under Municipal Act—replacement of 
certain parts of Shops Regulation and 
Weekly Holiday Act, 981; compulsory 
payment for statutory holidays re- 
quested by Federation of Labour in 
brief to provincial Cabinet, 139. 


Man.: provisions of new order under Mini- 
mum Wage Act, 351. 


N.S.: recommendation of Federation of La- 
bour (C.L.C.) re statutory holidays, 
1300. 

Ont.: compulsory payment for statutory 


holidays requested at merger conven- 
tion of Oi ie CC An C2). 551: 


Holidays with Pay: 
See Vacations with Pay. 


Home Economics: 
Canada 
home economists and dietitians—Occupa- 
tions of University Women—replies 
of questionnaire sent by Women’s 
Bureau to members of Canadian Fed- 
eration of University Women, 162. 


Home Work: 
Man.— 
regulations under Employment Standards 
Act, 1481; new regulations under Mini- 
mum Wage Act, 352; recommendation 
of Federation of Labour in brief to 
provincial Cabinet, 140. 


Hospital Insurance: 
See Health Insurance. 


Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Serv- 
ices Act: 


provisions, 1081. 
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Hospitals: 
resolution adopted by I.L.O. Advisory 
Committee on Salaried Employees and 
Professional Workers re non-medical 
hospital and health service staff, 567. 


Canada 


continuance of federal hospital construc- 
tion grants for five years, 688. 

supplementary memorandum re unemploy- 
ment insurance for hospital employees 
submitted by C.C.C.L. to federal 
Cabinet, 154; reply of Prime Minister, 
baie 


Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bar- 
tenders International Union: 
300,000 union members receive tax refunds 
(meals and lodging), 273. 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines Ltd. 
dispute with Local 28: C.O. appointed, 
1320. 


Hotels and Restaurants: 
Canada 
vacations with pay for hotel workers in 
TO5G elas LLL. 
C.B.R.E. seeks pay increase for railway 
hotel employees, 531. 
B.C.: regulations under Hours of Work Act 
and Male and Female Minimum Wage 
Acts, 611. 


N.B.: revised minimum wage order govern- 
ing female employees, 1217. 
Que.: Court of Queen’s Bench upholds 


decision that hotel checkroom girls 
have right to retain tips or gratuities 
received, 604. 


Hours of Work: 

draft recommendation on wages, hours 
and manning on board ship established 
by working party for submission to 
1958 maritime session of International 
Labour Conference, 568. 

weekly rest in commerce and offices on 
agenda of 40th International Labour 
Conference, 706. 

30-hour work week without loss of take- 
home pay objective of I.A.M.—resolu- 
tion adopted by Executive Council, 
529. 

Canada 

decrease in average work week in business 
and agriculture forecast in preliminary 
report of Royal Commission on 
Canada’s Economic Prospects, 129; 
preliminary report, 285. 

321.hhour week provided under agreement 
between C.B.R.E. (office staffs) and 
Oene LUE 4 218 
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Hours of Work—Con. 


Canada—Con. 
DBS. bulletin on earnings and _ hours, 
1276. 


wage changes and other revisions in agree- 
ments negotiated in 1956, 337, 364. 
recommendations of C.L.C., 149, 150, 1291. 


standard work week in certain industries: 

office employees in manufacturing, 1373, 
1374. 

plant employees in manufacturing, 1372, 
13 7at 

police constables, fire fighters and labour- 
ers, 365. 

primary iron and steel industry, 744. 

retail trade (sales, office and other em- 
ployees), 79. 

slaughtering and meat packing, 621. 


Statwstics 


“Tabour Statistics’ —-C-Employment, Hours 
and Earnings. 


Alta.: amended regulations under Labour 
Act, 1353; three special hours of work 
and minimum wage orders made by 
Board of Industrial Relations under 
Labour Act, 347, 348; 40-hour week 
sought by Federation of Labour in 
brief to provincial Cabinet, 138, 1169. 


revised regulations under Municipal 
Act—-replacement of certain parts of 
Shops Regulation and Weekly Holiday 
Act, 981; 40-hour week recommended 
by Federation of Labour in brief to 
provincial Cabinet, 138. 


Hours of Work Act— 

regulations governing retail store em- 
ployees during Christmas week, 70. 

Regulation No. 21 (1957) fresh fruit 
and vegetable industry, 863. 

Regulation No. 42 (1957) (pipeline con- 
struction industry), 207. 

Regulation No. 44 (1957) (exemption of 
certain students-in-training and _ per- 
sons practisid® specified professions 
and callings), 611, 612. 

Order No. 52 (1957) (hotel and catering 
industry), 611. 


Man.: Employment Standards Act—regula- 
tions, 1481; Licensed Practical Nurses 
Act—new regulations, 614; Minimum 
Wage Act—new regulation re wages, 
hours and conditions of employment 
made by Minimum Wage Board, 349, 
new provision under Act re weekly 
labour contracts, 352. 


B.Cx 


Nfld.: regulation under St. John’s Shops Act, 
988. 
N5S.: recommendation of Federation of La- 


bour (C.U,.6) 71300: 
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Housing—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


Hours of Work—Con. 
Sask.: Hours of Work Act—regulations, 855, 


exemption of municipal swimming pool 
employees in Saskatoon from overtime 
provisions, 614; rescission of Order in 
Council governing workers in creamer- 
les, poultry processing plants, and 
stockyards, 70. 


United Kingdom 


resolution adopted at convention of T.U.C. 
re non-industrial employment, 1196; 
other resolution adopted, 1196. 

review of book Time Rates of Wages and 
Hours of Labour, 1st April, 1957, pub- 
hshed by Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, 1114. 


Germany 


reduced working hours for East Germans, 
275. 

U.S.A. 

four-day week long time in coming— 
Secretary of Labor, 1167. 

four-day week sought by U.A.W., 530. 

four-day week attainable but must come 
gradually—review of article in Factory 
Management and Maintenance, 26. 

number of women employed outside their 
homes by 1975, 51. 

hours of work of women clerical em- 
ployees, 51. 

“Labor’s Drive for the Shorter Work 
Week’—labour’s motive in seeking 
shorter work week described in monthly 
journal of I.A.M., 26. 

I.U.E.R.M.W. to seek 36-hour week on 
expiry of present contract, 1277. 
shorter work week sought by U.A.W., 429. 
U.P.W. to seek 30-hour work week on 
expiry of present contract, 1277. 
three firms reject bid to discuss shorter 

week, 686. 

decrease in average work week in factories, 

1957, 745. 


Housing: 


Canada 


decline in starts in first six months of 
$051, tly. 


BCs 


NERS 


Oni: 


recommendation of C.C.A. in brief to 
federal Government, 295; report of 
Housing Committee, 293. 

need for improved housing program 
stressed by C.L.C. in first memoran- 
dum to federal Cabinet, 147, 148, reply 
of Prime Minister, 151; other recom- 
mendations, 1291, reply of Prime 
Minister, 1294. 

new regulations for granting N.H.A. loans 
announced by C.M.H.C., 1163. 

recommendations of National Legislative 
Committee of I.R.B., 156. 

Hansard references, 146, 278, 432, 1279, 
1280. 

statistics, 27, 424, 690, 996. 


Alta.: provisions for low-cost housing re- 


quested by Federation of Labour, 
1169. 
recommendation of Federation of La- 


bour in brief to provincial Cabinet, 
139. 


Man.: recommendations of Federation of 


Labour in brief to provincial Cabinet, 
139. 


resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour .(C 17,6 jsativa: 

amendments to Act requested in 
Speech from the Throne in Ontario 
Legislature, 130; resolution adopted 
at merger convention of OF.L. 


(CL.C), 551, 


United Kingdom 
resolution adopted at convention of T.U.C., 
1196. 
U.S.A. 
statistics, 996. 


Howe, Rt. Hon. C. D., Minister of Trade 


and Commerce: 

presents report Private and Public Invest- 
ment in Canada, Outlook 1957, to 
Parliament, 265. 


Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Com- 

pany Limited: 

Flin Flon Base Metal Workers Federal Union 
and Seven Other International Unions 
dispute with Union No. 172: C.O. ap- 

pointed, 969; settlement, 1075. 


units complete in 1956 set record; starts 
fall? 135: 

plans to make funds available for loans 
on low-cost houses announced by 
Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. John 
Diefenbaker, 1048. 

increase in supply of mortgage funds for 
1957-58 winter house-building program 
recommended by National Joint Com- 
mittee on Wintertime Construction, 
1048. 


Human Relations: 
“The Challenge of Change’—summary of 
book, outcome of Duke of Edinburgh’s 
Study Conference, 429. 
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Human Rights: 
Canada 


5th annual Fair Practices and Human 
Rights Education Conference, 37. 
recommendations of National Committee 
on Human Rights in brief submitted 
to Minister of Labour, 1272. 
recommendations of C.L.C., 1292. 
Hansard reference to Bill of Human 
Rights, 1279. 
second Fair Practices and Human 
Rights Conference, 948. 


Husband Transport Limited: 
1.B.T. 


certification application by Local 106 on 
behalf of unit of employees, Montreal, 
received, 572; representation vote 
ordered, 710; rejected, 842. 


Illness: 


Man.: 


U.S.A. 


results of five-year study of non-occupa- 
tional illness, conducted by Research 
Council for Economic Security, 937. 


Immigration: 
Canada 

extracts from address by Hon. Michael 
Starr, Minister of Labour, at annual 
convention of I.S.E.U., 1161. 

recommendations in preliminary report of 
Royal Commission on Canada’s Eco- 
nomic Prospects, 287. 

prospective employers may sponsor immi- 
grants, 19. 

immigrants no longer fill trained manpower 
gap, 1273. 

55 per cent of immigrants in 1956 workers, 
balance dependents, 535. 

1956 immigration higher than in 1955— 
statistics, 270. 

Immigrants in Scientific and Technical 
Professions in Canada—issued by 
Department of Labour, 1164. 

Hansard reference, 536. 

recommendations of C.C.C. in brief to 
federal Government, 1425. 

recommendations of C.L.C., 1292. 

C.M.A. brief to federal Government, 1428. 

exclusion of immigrant printers—resolu- 
tion adopted at meeting of Ontario- 
Quebec Typographical Conference, 683. 

Current Labour Statistics (Monthly Fea- 
ture). 


Man.: second Fair Practices and Human 
Rights Conference, 948; resolutions 
adopted at convention of Federation 
of Labour, 1802. 

Ont.: exclusion of immigrant printers de- 


manded by Ontario Federation of 
Printing Trades Unions, 683. 
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Immunities: 
UiSca: 


reconsideration of labour immunities urged 
in booklet Legal Immunities of Labour 
Unions published by American Enter- 
prise Association, Inc., 803. 


vy 


Imperial Oil Limited: 
S.1L.U. 


certification application on behalf of umit 
of unlicensed personnel on MV Im- 
perial Vancouver, Marine Division, 
Vancouver: received, 571; representa- 
tion vote, 710; rejected, 842. 

certification application on behalf of umit 
of unlicensed personnel, on motor 
vessels Imperial Nanaimo, Im- 
perial Namu and Barge No. 10— 
British Columbia Marketing Division, 
Vancouver: received, 571; representa- 
tion vote ordered, 710; granted, 840. 

dispute: employees on MV Imperval 
Nanaimo, MV Imperial Namu and 
Barge No. 10; C.O. appointed, 1208; 
C.B. appointed, 13820; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 1464. 


Implements: 
See Agricultural Implements. 


Imports: 
Canada 

merchandise imports rise one-fifth in 1956 
from 1955, 428. 

C.C.C. brief to federal Government, 1424. 

C.L.C. and rubber footwear industry seeks 
protection from low-priced imports, 
in brief to federal Government, 1171. 

C.F.A. urges restriction on imports of 
certain farm products in brief sub- 
mitted to Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent, 
Prime Minister, 267. 

C.M.A. brief to federal Government, 1423. 

delegation from U.M.W. District 18, re- 
quests Government to cut coal imports 
from US.A., 1427. 


Income: 
U.S.A. 


real income of average Canadian to in- 
crease by two-thirds—forecast in pre- 
liminary report of Royal Commission 
on Canada’s Economic Prospects, 129. 
See also Labour Income. 


Income Tax: 
Canada 


C.C.C.L—tesolution adopted, 1449; recom- 
mendations, 1297. 

C.F.A—seeks increase in personal income 
tax exemptions in brief to Rt. Hon. 
Louis St. Laurent, Prime Minister, 267. 
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Income Tax—Con. 
Canada—Con. 

C.C.C.—urges tax reductions in annual 
brief to Ministers of Finance and Na- 
tional Revenue, 267. 

C.L.C.—requests tax exemptions for travel- 
ling and out-of-town living expenses 
of workers in construction industry 
in presentation to Minister of Finance, 
Minister of National Revenue and 
Minister of Labour, 23; recommenda- 
tions in first memorandum to federal 
Cabinet, 149; recommendations, 1293. 

C.M.A.—recommendation presented to 
‘Minister of Finance, 21. 

I.R.B—recommendations of National Le- 
gislative Committee, 157; reply of 
Prime Minister, 158. 

I.W.A—substantial increases in personal 
income exemptions demanded by Dis- 
trict Council No. 2, at annual con- 
vention, 1427. 

Hansard references, 146, 279, 1430. 


Alta.: increased exemptions under Act re- 
quested by Federation of Labour, 1169. 


N.B.: resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour (C.L.C.) re deduction of medi- 
cal expenses for income tax purposes, 
1176. 


resolutions approved by Ontario Coun- 
cil of United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners, 683. 


U.S.A. 


300,000 members of Hotel and Restaurant 
Kmployees and Bartenders Interna- 
tional Union receive tax refunds 
(meals and lodging), 273. 


Ont.: 


Income Tax Act: 


amended provisions of Act re individual 
registered retirement savings plans, 
1080. 

Hansard reference, 279. 

amendment to Act providing tax exemp- 
tions for travelling and out-of-town 
living expenses of construction work- 
ers requested by ©.L:C. and affiliates 
in construction industry in presenta- 
tion to Minister of Finance, Minister 
of National Revenue and Minister of 
Labour, 23. 

recommendations of National Legislative 
Committee of LRB, 157; reply of 
Prime Minister, 158. 


Indigenous Workers: 


protection and integration of indigenous 
populations on agenda of 40th Inter- 
national Labour Conference, 706. 


Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 


tions of Ontario: 


industrial accidents in 1956 and 1957, 265. 
election of Murray Smith, President, 939. 


Industrial Accidents: 
See Accidents. 


Industrial Development: 
NS 
recommendation of Federation of Labour 
(C.L.C.) in brief to provincial Cabinet, 
141. 


Industrial Diseases: 
See Diseases, Industrial. 


Industrial Disputes: 
report of Director-General of I.L.O. on 
situation in 1956, 449. 
report adopted at fourth Asian Regional 
Conference of I.L.0., 1459. 
I.L.O. analysis of work stoppages in 28 
countries, 172. 


Canada 

C.C.A—brief to federal Government re- 
commends establishment of National 
Joint Board for settlement of jurisdic- 
tional disputes in construction indus- 
try, 295. 

resolution adopted at 39th meeting re juris- 
dictional disputes, 294. 

C.L.C. proposes establishment of Royal 
Commission on methods of settling 
industrial disputes, 1289. 


control of applications for court in- 
junctions requested by Federation of 
Labour in brief to provincial Cabinet, 
139. 

legislation to forbid issuance of in- 
junctions in labour disputes urged by 
Federation of Labour in brief to 
provincial Cabinet, 140. 

amendments to Labour Relations Act 
requested by Federation of Labour 
and Council of Labour in joint brief to 
provincial Cabinet, 275. 

abolition of court injunctions re- 
quested by Federation of Labour, 276. 
Crown attorneys barred from labour 
disputes, 1273. 


United Kingdom 
dispute between railways and unions on 
manning of diesel locomotives, 690. 


BCs 


Man.: 


N.B.:: 


Nfid.: 


Ont.: 


resolution defeated at convention of 
SMERE Salers 
U.S.A. 


arbitration clause ruled enforceable in ]a- 
bour-management contracts—Supreme 
Court decision, 935. 
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Industrial Disputes—Con. 
US.A.—Con. 

“hot” cargo clauses in collective agree- 
ments, valid—decision of U.S. Court 
of Appeals, 805. 

plan to end jurisdictional disputes between 
building trades and industrial unions 
set up within A.F.L.-C.LO., 938. 

prolonged railway dispute settled by 
B.L.F.E—terms of agreement, 25. 


Industrial Fatalities: 
See Accidents. 


Industrial Pensions: 
See Pensions. 


Industrial Production: 
See Production Standards. 


Industrial Relations: 


I.L.0. panel discussion on Government’s 
role in labour-management relations at 
fortieth Conference, 965; publishes 
Bulletin No. 1—record of Canadian- 
led discussion on labour-management 
relations at Conference, 1459. 

134th session of I.L.O. Governing Body— 
program of labour-management rela- 
tions adopted, 448. 

fourth Asian Regional Conference of I.L.O. 
—report adopted, 1459. 

Inland Transport Committee—resolution 
adopted at 6th session, 566. 

I.L.O. Advisory Committee on Salaried 
Employees and Professional Workers— 
resolution adopted re non-medical hos- 
pital and health service staff, 567. 

“The Challenge of Change’—summary of 
book, outcome of Duke of Edinburgh’s 
Study Conference, 429. 


Canada 


extracts from address by Hon. Michael 
Starr, Minister of Labour, at seminar 
sponsored by I.C.F.T.U., 1162, 1163. 

address of A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister 
of Labour, at 86th annual general 
meeting of C.M.A., 813. 

appointment of Bernard Wilson, Director 
of Industrial Relations, Federal De- 
partment of Labour, 17. 

continuing committee established to pro- 
mote relationship between Canadian 
universities and organized labour, 
appointed at first national conference 
on labour education, 18. 

mistakes commonly made by management 
negotiators described . to employer 
association, Canadian Graphic Arts 
Association convention, by personnel 
manager, 440. 


Industrial Relations—Con. 


Canada—Con. 


Labour Arbitration Procedures—summary 
of special study by C. H. Curtis, 
Associate Professor of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Queen’s University, 540. 

appointment of Keith Campbell, Assistant 
Manager, Labour Relations, C.P.R., 
1046. 

death of Chief Justice George G. O’Con- 
for Hirst>CnairmaneormC. Gh. B 13%; 

C.C.C.L.—resolution adopted re Labour 
Relations Act, 1449. 

C.B.A.—resolutions re trade unions adopted 
by labour relations section, 1169. 

C.C.C —brief to federal Government, 1424. 

C.C.A—report of Labour Relations Com- 
mittee at 39th meeting, 293. 

C.M.A.—labour relations legislation—dis- 
cussion at 86th annual general meet- 
ing, 816; appeal for searching review 
of labour-management relations, 1234. 

Laval University—12th annual industrial 
relations conference, 807. 

Maritime Personnel Association—annual 
meeting, 27. 

Montreal Personnel Association—compul- 
sory retirement and employee benefit 
schemes discussed at meeting, 133. 

McGill University—9th industrial rela- 
tions conference, 934, 1178. 

University of Toronto—Round Table on 
Man and Industry—second of series 
of annual conferences arranged by 
school of Social Work, 1426. 

Manpower and Labour Relattons—Labour- 
Management Relations (Monthly Fea- 
ture). 


Alta.: three special hours of work and mini- 
mum wage orders, governing land 
surveyors, commercial travellers and 
insurance, real estate and stock bond 
salesmen, made by Board of Industrial 
Relations, under Labour Act, 347; 
amended provisions of Part V_ of 
Labour Act, 1352. 


B.C.: Supreme Court finds trade union a 
suable entity if cause of action is 
branch of Labour Relations Act, 718; 
refuses request for certiorart thus 
upholding decision of province’s La- 
bour Relations Board, 857. 

Man.: Labour Relations Act—amended re- 
gulations, 1484; amendment to Act 
recommended by Federation of La- 
bour, 1303; bill to amend Act, not 
passed, 1486. 

N.B.: clarification of Labour Relations Act 
so that cities, towns and municipalities 
become employers of labour, requested 
by Federation of Labour and Council 
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Industrial Relations—Con. 
Que—Cron. 


Industrial Relations—Con. 
NB C0. 


Nfid.: 


of Labour, in joint brief to provincial 


Cabinet, 275; resolution adopted by 


Federation of Labour (C.L.C.) re 
check-off of union dues, 1176. 


amendment to Labour Relations Act 
re certification, 722. 


of Queen’s Bench rules Labour Board 
cannot refuse on grounds of public 
policy, to produce documents in 
Court, 1490. 


Sask.: application by Association of Profes- 


sional Engineers of Saskatchewan to 
be excluded from Saskatchewan Civil 


N.S.: amendments to Trade Union Act, ey chide aoe teia Mau eran lel oat Lab oe 
Ont.: Select Committee of the Ontario Relations Board, 832; Court of Appeal 
Legislature on Labour Relations, ap- quashes order of Labour Relations 
pointed, 550, 596; Labour Relations Board and rules that appropriate bar- 
Act—amended regulations, 596; report gaining unit must be designated before 
of special Labour Relations Committee representation vote is directed, 68. 
before Ontario Cabinet—O.F.L. brief 
recommends changes in Act, 269; Bull U.S.A. 
to amend Act re representation vote, Supreme Court rules N.L.R.B. not free to 
not passed, 604; High Court upholds use its discretion whether it should 
declaratory action against order of act on charges of unfair labour practice 
Minister of Labour under Act, 856; brought against union, 735. 
resolution adopted at merger conven- to offer beer during campaign, not viola- 
tion of O.F.L. (C.L.C.) re Act, 549; tion of Taft-Hartley Act, rules 
Ontario Labour Relation Board—three Neda, eas ee 
decisions rule successor employers not Automation in New York State—prior 
obliged to bargain with unions that consultation avoids unrest from auto- 
represented employees under former mation, 423. 
ownership, 137, lists requirements to address by George W. Brooks, Research 
transfer jurisdiction—decision of Board Director, I.B.P.W., at anniversary con- 
on application for declaration concern- ference, Industrial Relations Section, 
ing status of successor trade union, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
269, Appeal Court holds that decision 1428. 
of Board is not reviewable by the extracts from address by Vice-president 
Court, 860, resignation of George Fer- of Engineers and Scientists of America 
guson as member of Board, 939, legis- at conference on labour relations held 
lation enabling Board to sit as panels by American Management Association, 
requested in Speech from the Throne 689. 
Ontario gue gideiures) 3c Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
P.E.I.: establishment of Labour Relations gation Act: 
Board requested by Charlottetown and conciliation services under the I.R.D1. 
District Labour Council in brief to Act (Monthly Feature). 
Executive Council of provincial Gov- Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
ernment, 277. seeks views on amendment of Act, 
Que.: Q.L.R.B. ruling on certification of In- 1045. 


ternational Printing Pressmen (C.L.C.) 
appealed by firm, 806; Laval Univer- 
sity’s 12th annual industrial relations 
conference, 807; Abbe Gerard Dion 
appointed Director of Department of 
Industrial Relations, Laval University, 
1278; McGill University’s 9th indus- 
trial relations conference, 934, 1178; 
report of Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions Service at convention of P.AI,, 
1312; compulsory retirement and em- 
ployee benefit schemes discussed at 
meeting of Montreal Personnel Asso- 
ciation, 1383; Court of Queen’s Bench 
rejects company request for writ of 
prohibition against Labour Board’s 
decision on certification, 1354; Court 


Industrial Standards 


extracts from address by Hon. Michael 
Starr, Minister of Labour, at annual 
convention of I.8.E.U., 1161. 

Bill to amend I.R.D.I. Act, not passed, 
1082. 

amendments recommended by C.L.C., 1290. 

amendments to I.R.DJI. Act recom- 
mended by National Legislative Com- 
mittee of I.R.B., 157. 

See also Collective Agreements. 


Industrial Standards: 
Alia— 


amended provisions of Labour Act, 1352. 


Act (New Bruns- 
wick): 
summary of agreements, 979, 1363. 
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Industrial Standards Act (Nova Scotia): 
summary of agreements, 979. 


Industrial Standards Act (Ontario): 

amendments, 472, 600. 

equal representation on advisory committee 
established under Industrial Standards 
Act requested at merger convention 
Or tla el. G.), ool, 

provisions of new Order under Industrial 
Standards Act re ladies’ dress and 
sports-wear industry, 210. 

summary of agreements, 200, 595, 979, 
1363: 


Industrial Standards Act (Saskatchewan): 


amendment, 855. 
summary of agreements, 200, 1363. 


Industrial Training: 
See Training. 


Industrial Union Department of A.F.L.- 
GLO: 


affiliation of I.L.G.W.U. with 
Union Department, 275. 


Industrial 


Industrial Welfare: 
guide to health and welfare fund adminis- 
tration published by U.AJ.A.P.P I, 
aide 


Canada 


details of welfare plan established under 
agreement reached between  non- 
operating brotherhoods and major 
railways, 25. 


Industry: 
record of living standards and rights of 
workers in Soviet Union and Central 
Europe published by Labour Com- 
mittee to Release Imprisoned Trade 
Unionists and Democratic Socialists, 

89. 


Canada 


Advisory Committee on Technological 
Change—first meeting convened by 
Department of Labour, 1420. 

Canadian Industrial Trainers’ Association 
—l1th annual conference, 531. 

Professional Association of Industrialists— 
12th annual convention, 46; 13th 
annual convention, 1811. 

Round Table on Man and Industry— 
second of series of annual conferences 
arranged by School of Social Work, 
ote ee 1426; 

vacations with pay in industry (office and 

non-oflice workers) in 1956, 1103. 

12th annual convention of Professional 

Association of Industrialists, 46. 


Que.: 


Inflation: 
Canada 


recommendations of C.C.C.L., 153, 1296. 
Hansard reference, 148. 


Injunctions: 
Alta— 


Supreme Court finds picketing for purpose 
of inducing breach of contract unlaw- 
ful; upholds injunction, 340. 

control of applications for court in- 
junctions requested by Federation of 
Labour in brief to provincial Cabinet, 
139; Supreme Court... holding that 
picketing for coercive purpose is illegal, 
orders interim injunction continued, 
69. 


Man.: legislation to forbid issuance of in- 
junctions in labour disputes urged by 
Federation of Labour in brief to pro- 
vincial Cabinet, 140. 


BAe 


Nfld.: abolition of court injunctions re- 
quested by Federation of Labour, 276. 
Que.: Superior Court grants interim injunc- 


tion prohibiting union activities that 
amounted to secondary boycott, 985. 


Inland Transport: 


6th session of Inland Transport Com- 
mittee of I.L.0., 565. 


Inspections: 
Alta— 
new regulations under Quarries Regula- 
tion Act re powers of inspectors, 1359. 


Insurance: 
Canada 
number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada (1946, 1955 and 
1956), 1473, 1477. 

Alta.: three special hours of work and mini- 
mum wage orders made by Board of 
Industrial Relations under Labour Act 
governing insurance salesmen, 347, 348. 

See also Automobile Insurance; Group In- 
surance; Wage Loss Insurance. 


Inter-American Miners’ Federation: 
election of Pat Burke, U.S.W.A. (C.L.C.) 
representative, as Vice-president of 
Federation, at Inter-American Con- 
ference of Mine Workers held in Lima, 
Peru, 802. 


Interest: 
Canada 
Interest Act—Hansard reference, 146. 
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International Affairs: 

C.L.C. Executive Council to “step up” 
program on international affairs to get 
greater financial support for I.C.F.T.U., 
1049. 

recommendations of C.L.C., 1290. 


International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada: 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 

application for revocation of certification 
on behalf of television production 
employees, 844; representation vote 
ordered, 1073; application for revoca- 
tion rejected, 1461. 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 845. 


Cape Breton Broadcasters Ltd. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1208. 


International Association of Governmental 
Labour Officials: 
39th annual convention, 212. 
appointment of R. E. Anderson, Deputy 
Minister of Labour for Nova Scotia, 
as member of executive board, 1278. 


International Association of Machinists: 


T.A.M. and U.A.W. co-operate in aircraft 
and guided missiles industries, 23. 


“Labor’s Drive for the Shorter Work 
Week’’—labour’s motive in seeking 
shorter work week described in monthly 
journal of I.A.M., 26. 

mutual assistance and co-operation agree- 
ment signed by Brewery Workers and 
I.A.M., 1049. 

30-hour work week without loss of take- 
home pay objective of I.A.M—resolu- 
tion adopted by Executive Council, 
529. 


Allied Aviation Service Company of 
Newfoundland Limited 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 1463; settlement, 
1464. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Ltd. 
certification application by Local 1522 on 


behalf of unit of employees, with- 
drawn, 60; received, 176; granted, 451. 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines Ltd. 


dispute with Lodge 764: C.O. appointed, 
845; C.B. appointed, 970; C.B. fully 
constituted, 1076; C.B. report, 1209, 
1213; settlement, 1464. 

dispute with Lodge 764: C.B. report, 63, 
65; settlement, 312. 


International Association of Machinists 
—Con. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
certification application by Beaver Lodge 
No. 182 on behalf of unit of em- 
ployees: received, 1318. 


Eastern Air Lines Inc. (Traffic Division) 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 453; C.B. ap- 
pointed, 713; C.B. fully constituted, 
713; C.B. report, 970, 973; settlement, 
1076. 


Maritime Central Airways Ltd. 
certification application on behalf of unit 

of employees: received, 1206; repre- 

sentation vote ordered, 1461. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines 

certification application on behalf of unit 
of crew clerks and crew schedulers at 
Dorval, Hahfax, Toronto, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver, received, 60; granted, 
174. 

dispute with Lodge 1751: C.O. appointed, 
845; settlement, 1075. 

request for review of decision received, 
1463. 


Vancouver Hotel Company 
dispute with Local 692: C.B. appointed, 
63; settlement before C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 713. 


International Association of Personnel in 
Employment Security: 


44th convention, 1058. 


International Beverage Dispensers and 
Bartenders Union (Local 280): 
decision of Ontario Labour Relations 


Board rules that successor employers 
not obliged to bargain with unions that 
represented employees under former 
ownership, 137. 


International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Shipbuilders, Black- 
smiths, Forgers and Helpers: 
Canadian National Railways 

certification application by Local 1565 on 
behalf of unit of employees in Trans- 
cona Reclamation Plant, received, 60; 
withdrawn, 176. 


International Brotherhood of Bookbinders: 
death of Frank Barrett, Vice-president 
and representative in Canada of I.R.B., 

1047. 
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International Brotherhood of Electrical 

Workers: 

decision of O.L.R.B. rules that successor 
employers not obliged to bargain with 
unions that represented employees 
under former ownership, 187. 

re exclusion of negroes from membership 
in Cleveland local of I.B.E.W., 534. 


Canadian Pacific Airlines Limited 

certification application by Local 213 on 
behalf of employees engaged in instal- 
lation and maintenance of electronic 
equipment at Vancouver International 
Airport—received, 176; withdrawn, 311. 

certification application by Local 213 re- 
ceived on behalf of unit of electrical 
mechanics and electronic technicians 
at Vancouver International Airport, 
Sea Island, B.C., received, 310; with- 
drawn, 572. 

certification application by Local 424 on 
behalf of unit of electrical mechanics 
and electronic technicians: received, 
451; withdrawn, 572. 


Vancouver Hotel Company 
dispute with Local 213: C.B. appointed, 
63; settlement before C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 713. 


International Brotherhood of Longshore- 
men: 


possible merger with International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, 1047. 


Caledon Terminals Limited 

certification application by Local 1817 on 
behalf of unit of longshoremen: re- 
ceived, 844; granted, 967. 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd. 
certification application by Local 1817: 
received, 969; granted, 967. 


Hamilton Shipping Co. Ltd. 

certification application by Local 1817 on 
behalf of unit of longshoremen: re- 
ceived, 844; granted, 967. 


Yorkwood Shipping and Trading Co. Ltd. 

certification application by Local 1817 on 
behalf of unit of longshoremen: re- 
ceived, 844; granted, 967. 


International Brotherhood of 
makers: 
merger with United Paper Workers into 
United Papermakers and Paperworkers, 
425. 


Paper- 


International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers: 


address by George W. Brooks, Research 
Director, I.B.P.W., at anniversary con- 
ference, Industrial Relations Section, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 


1428. 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 


Helpers of America: 


suspension from A.F.L.-C.I.O. until Presi- 
dent-elect James Riddle Hoffa, ousted, 
1a: 

James R. Hoffa, Vice-president, arrested on 
charge of bribery, 426-27. 

suspension of President Dave Beck, 534. 

four officials indicted on charges of con- 
tempt of Congress, 426. 

given 30 days to “clean up” as result of 
findings by A.F.L.-C.1.O. ethical prac- 
tices committee, 1169. 

re Senate Committee 
Amendment, 273. 


and the Fifth 


Ont.: two locals (L. 230—construction indus- 
try, L. 647—bread drivers and dairy- 
men) released from trusteeship of 
Teamsters’ Central Conference, I.B.T., 
and establishment of joint council, 


428. 


The British Yukon Navigation Co. Ltd. 


certification application by Local 605 on 
behalf of unit of employees: received, 
1319; withdrawn, 1463. 


Deluxe Transportation Limited 


certification application by Local 419 on 
behalf of unit of employees, North 
Bay, received, 572; representation vote 
ordered, 710; granted, 840. 

dispute with Local 419: C.O. appointed, 
1208; C.B. appointed, 1464. 


East-West Transport Limited 
certification application by Local 605 on 
behalf of unit of employees: received, 
1319; withdrawn, 1463. 
Gill Interprovincial Lines Limited 
certification application by Local 605 on 


behalf of unit of employees: received, 
1318; withdrawn, 1463. 


Hill The Mover (Canada) Limited 

certification application by Local 106 on 
behalf of unit of employees, granted, 
58; request for review of decision 
granted, 842. 

dispute with Local 106: C.O. appointed, 
712; settlement, 1463. 

certification application by Local 419 on 
behalf of unit of employees, with- 
drawn, 60. 
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International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America—Con. 

certification application by Local 419 on 
behalf of unit of employees operating 
in and out of Toronto: received, 452; 
withdrawn, 570. 

dispute with Local 419: C.O. appointed, 
176. 

dispute with Local 419: C.O. appointed, 
712; settlement, 970. 
Husband Transport Limited 

certification application by Local 106 on 
behalf of unit of employees, Mont- 


real, received, 572; representation vote 
ordered, 710; rejected, 842. 


John Kron and Sons Limited 
certification application by Local 979 on 
behalf of unit of employees: received, 
1319. 
The Walter Inttle Limited 
certification application by Local 879 on 
behalf of unit of employees, Kirkland 
Lake: withdrawn, 176. 
certification application by Local 938 on 
behalf of unit of employees, received, 
60; granted, 174. 


McCallum (Quebec) Limited 
certification application by Local 880 on 

behalf of unit of employees: reveived, 

1462. 

McNewl Transport Limited 
certification application by Local 106 on 


behalf of unit of employees: received, 

969; withdrawn, 1075. 

Motorways (Quebec) Limited 
certification application by Local 106 on 

behalf of unit of employees: granted, 

58. , 
dispute with Local 106: C.O. appointed, 

712; settlement, 845. 

Northern Freightways Limited 
certification application by Local No. 605 

on behalf of unit of employees: re- 

ceived, 969; withdrawn, 969. 
certification application by Local 605 on 


behalf of unit of employees: received, 
1318. 
Norton Motor Lines Limited 
certification application by Local 979 on 
behalf of unit of employees, received, 
843; representation vote ordered, 967; 
rejected, 1205. 
Ottawa Transportation Co. (1945) Ltd. 


certification application by Local 938 on 
behalf of unit of employees: received, 
$69; granted, 1073. 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America—Con. 


Prairie Pacific Transport Ltd. 


certification application by Local 605 on 
behalf of unit of employees: received, 
1318; withdrawn, 1463. 


Reimer Express Lines 


dispute with Local 979: C.O. appointed, 
1075. 


Sabre Freight Lines Limited 
application under Section 19 of IR.DJI. 


Act on behalf of employees, Local No. 
31, Windsor, 572; granted, 842. 


Smith Transport Limited 


dispute with Local 106: C.O. appointed, 
63. 

certification application by Local 979 on 
behalf of unit of employees operating 
in and out of Winnipeg Terminal, 
received, 712; withdrawn, 844. 


Soo-Security Freight Lines Limited 


certification application by Local 979 on 
behalf of unit of employees, Regina, 
Sask., received, 572. 


Val @’Or Transport Limited 


certification application by Local 419 on 
behalf of unit of employees operating 
in and out of Toronto terminal: 
received, 1318. 


Westmount Moving and Warehousing Ltd. 
certification application by Local 106, 
received, 175; representation vote 
ordered, 310; granted, 451. 
dispute with Local 106: C.O. appointed, 
712; settlement, 1463. 


York Cartage Registered 
certification application by Local 106 on 


behalf of unit of employees, received, 
1074; rejected, 1206. 


International Confederation of Free Trade 

Unions: 

extracts from address by Hon. Michael 
Starr, Minister of Labour, at seminar 
sponsored by I.C.F.T.U., 1162. 

fifth biennial congress—proceedings, 804, 
936. 

méciing of LCT UL rs Advisory Com- 
mittee on Women Workers’ Questions, 
1202. 

C.L.C. Executive Council to “step up” 
program on international affairs to 


get greater financial support for 
Cee Der 1049, 
resolution adopted at convention of Hi UGe 


1196. 
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International Conference of Labour Statis- 
ticians: 
ninth conference, 708. 


International Federation of Christian 


Trade Unions: 


remarks of I.F.C.T.U. representative at 
C.C.C.L. convention, 1448. 


International Labour Organization: 


Labour’s gains in 1956 modest; but year 
best one yet—report of Director- 
General David A. Morse, 449. 

annual report of David A. Morse, Director- 
General, 563. 

report adopted at fourth Asian Regional 
Conference of I.L.0., 1459. 

I.L.O. reports—on difficulties encountered 
by older women seeking employment, 
307; on equal pay principle in 46 
countries, 561. 

Ghana becomes 78th member country, 708. 

Malaya becomes 79th member of I.L.0., 
1459. 

Nicaragua rejoins as 78th member coun- 
try, 568. 

United States will remain in I.L.O. for 
1957, at least, 266. 

number of conventions ratified in 1956, 172. 

I.L.O. Committee reports on application 
of Conventions and Recommendations, 
568. 

texts of convention concerning abolition of 
forced labour, and weekly rest in com- 
merce and offices, adopted at 40th 
Conference of I.L.0., 962. 

draft recommendation on wages, hours 
and manning on board ship established 
by working party for submission to 
1958 maritime session of International 
Labour Conference, 568. 

text of recommendation concerning weekly 
rest in commerce and offices, 964. 


International Labour Organization: 


C.L.C. Executive Council urges Govern- 
ment to adopt I.L.0. conventions, 
1049. 

IL.O. drafts new Code of Practice on 
safety and health in dock work, 171. 

International Standard Classification of 
Occupations endorsed at ninth Inter- 
national Conference of Labour Statis- 
ticians, 708. 

study on conditions of work and employ- 
ment of nurses, 1458. 

publication of Bulletin No. 1—record of 
Canadian-led discussion on  labour- 
management relations at 40th Confer- 
ence, 1459. 

David A. Morse given five-year extension 
as Director-General, 838. 





International Labour Organization—Con. 

V. C. Phelan, Director, Canada Branch— 
death of, 684. 

Douglas M. Young appointed Director, 
Canada Branch, 888. 

Robert W. Cox appointed Chief, Special 
Research and Reports Division, 1458. 

analysis of work stoppages in 28 countries, 
172. 

meeting of Advisory Council on Salaried 
Employees and Professional Workers, 


567. 

Hansard reference to representation of 
I1LUM.MS.W. at I.L.0. conference, 
1430. 


Fortieth Conference 
agenda, delegation, 705. 
summary of proceedings, 954. 
extracts from opening address by chair- 
man of Governing Body, 836. 
I.L.O. panel discussion on Government’s 
role in labour-management relations, 
965. 
election of Claude Jodoin, President, 
C.L.C., as vice-president of 40th Inter- 
national Labour Conference—summary 
of address, 836. 
Governing Body 
133rd session, 54. 
134th session, 447. 
135th session, 1071. 
136th session, 1072. 
137th session, 1457. 
Industrial Committees— 
Tron and Steel: 
sixth session, 1456. 
Metal Trades: 
sixth session, 707. 
Inland Transport Committee— 
sixth session, 565. 
Preparatory Technical 
ence— 
proceedings, 59. 


Maritime Confer- 


International Ladies Garment Workers’ 

Union: 

Canada’s first “expandable” collective 
agreement signed by I.L.G.W.U., 1170. 

activities of I.L.G.W.U. health centre in 
Montreal in 1956-57, 1440. 

affiliation of Union with Industrial Union 
Department of A.F.L.-C.L.O., 275. 


International Longshoremen’s Association: 

possible merger with I.B.L., 1047. 
Caledon Terminals Limited 

dispute with Local 1842: C.O. appointed, 
1208. 

Cullen Stevedoring Company Limited 

certification application on behalf of unit 
of longshoremen, received, 843; with- 
drawn, 844; granted, 967. 
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International Longshoremen’s Association 
—Con. 


dispute with Local 1842: C.O. appointed, 
1208. 

certification application on behalf of unit 
of longshoremen, received, 844. 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company 
Limited 

certification application on behalf of unit 
of longshoremen, received, 843; with- 
drawn, 844; granted, 967. 

certification application on behalf of unit 
of longshoremen, received, 844. 

certification application by Local 1845 on 
behalf of unit of freight handlers, Port 
of Montreal; received, 60; granted, 
451. 

dispute with Local 1842: C.O. appointed, 
1208. 


National Harbours Board (Halifax) 
certification application by Local 1843 on 
behalf of unit of employees, rejected, 
59. 
Shipping Federation of Canada 
dispute with Local 273: C.O. appointed, 
176; settlement, 176. 
dispute with Local 375: C.O. appointed, 
574; settlement, 713. 


Terminal Warehouses Limited 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of longshoremen, received. S43. 
granted, 841. 
dispute with Local 1842: C.O. appointed, 
1208. 


International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union: 
Canadian Stevedoring Company Limited 

certification application by Local 506 on 
behalf of unit of checkers: received, 
1318. 

certification application by Local 509 on 
behalf of unit of employees (ships’ 
gangs): received, 1318. 

certification application by Local 512 on 
behalf of unit of warehousemen: re- 
ceived, 1318. 


Coastwise Pier Limited 
certification application by Local 509 on 
behalf of unit of longshoremen, 60; 
granted, 174. 
Elk Falls Company Limited 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of longshoremen, Local 518, Duncan 
Bay, B.C., received, 572; rejected, 710. 
Empire Stevedoring Company Limited 
certification application by Local 512 on 
behalf of unit of gear locker employees 
and water boys, granted, 58. 


International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union—Con. 


certification application by Local 512 on 
behalf of unit of dock machine oper- 
ators, Vancouver, received, 311; repre- 
sentation vote ordered, 1461. 

certification application by Local 512 on 
behalf of unit of grain locker and main- 
tenance employees, Vancouver, re- 
ceived, 310; withdrawn, 572. 

dispute with Local 512; C.O. appointed, 
312; settlement, 574. 


Northland Navigation Company Limited 
dispute with Locals 505 and 509: CO. 
appointed, 969; settlement, 1208. 


Shipping Federation of British Columbia 
dispute with Locals 501, 502, 503, 504 and 
508; C.O. appointed, 712; CB. ap- 
pointed, 713. 
dispute with Local 505: settlement, 63. 
dispute with Locals 505 and 509: CO. 
appointed, 969; settlement, 1208. 
Shipping Federation of British Columbia 
Empwre Stevedoring Company Limited 
Western Stevedoring Company Limited 
Canadian Stevedoring Company Limited 
certification application by Local 504 on 
behalf of unit of deep-sea longshore- 
men, Victoria, received, 310, granted, 
451. 
F. M. Yorke and Son Limited 


dispute with Local 509: C.O. appointed, 
1320. 


International Printing Pressmen (CECE 


Q.L.R.B. ruling on certification, appealed 
by firm, 806. 


International Railway Brotherhoods: 


Dominion legislative proposals of National 
Legislative Committee, 156. 

Brotherhood of Railway Signalmen of 
America joins National Legislative 
Committee, 1274. 

New Year’s message of J. G. McLean, 
Chairman, National Legislative Com- 
mittee, 1434. 


International Relations: 
recommendations of C.C.C.L. in memoran- 
dum to federal Cabinet, 153; reply of 
Prime Minister, 155. 
recommendations of C.L.C. in first memor- 
andum to federal Cabinet, 150. 


International Society for Welfare of Crip- 
ples: 
Seventh World Congress, 1201. 


International Solidarity Fund: 


resolution adopted at convention of ities 
196. 
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International Stereotypers and Electroty- 
pers’ Union of North America: 
extracts from address by Hon. Michael 
Starr, Minister of Labour, at annual 
convention, 1161. 


International Typographical Union: 


retirement of Woodroff Randolph, Presi- 
dent, 1047. 


International Union of Catholic Employ- 
ers’ Associations: 


14th convention, 532, 1304. 


International Union of Electrical Work- 
ers: 
U.S.A. 
I.U.E. will seek s.u.b. in 1958 bargaining 
with General Electric, 1062. 
to seek 36-hour work week on expiry of 
present contract, 1277. 


re Senate committee and the Fifth 
Amendment, 278. 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 


Smelter Workers: 


entire slate of officers returned at ninth 
annual convention, 427. 

remarks of Nels Thibault, Canadian 
president, at annual convention, 1427. 

seek government aid for base metal 
mines, 1170. 

“willing” locals encouraged to return to 
bona fide labour movement by 
Wes WA. (C.1@)e) at--annual policy 
conference, 682. 

Hansard reference to representation at 
I.L.0. conference, 1480. 

Algom Uranium Mines Limited 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees, rejected, 58. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees, received, 969; rejected, 
1073. 
Canadian Dyno Mines Limited 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees, received, 969; repre- 
sentation vote ordered, 1073; rejected, 
1205. 

Consolidated Denison Mines Limited 

dispute with Local 1001: C.O. appointed, 
574; C.B. appointed, 574; C.B. fully 
constituted, 713; C.B. report, 1209; 
settlement, 1209. 

representation vote ordered, 58; certifica- 
tion application granted, 174. 

Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 
dispute with Local 913: C.O. appointed, 
63; C.B. appointed, 176; C.B. fully 
constituted, 312; C.B. report, 574, 
575; settlement, 713. 


International Union of Mine, Mill and 


Smelter Workers—Con. 


Faraday Uranium Mines, Limited 

certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees, received, 60; repre- 
sentation vote ordered, 310; granted, 
AG le 

dispute with Local 1006: C.O. appointed, 
(12ND appomtedeedlay.b,. tully 
constituted, 970; ‘C.B. report, 1321. 


Greyhawk Uranium Mines Limited 


certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees, received, 176; granted, 


451. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 845; CB. 
appointed, 970; C.B. fully  con- 


stituted, 1076; C.B. report, 1321, 1323. 
National Harbours Board (Port Colborne) 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees, received, 843; with- 
drawn, 969; re-submitted, 969; 
granted, 1073. 
Northspan Uranium Mines Limited 


certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees, received, 711; repre- 
sentation vote ordered, 841; rejected, 
968. 


Pronto Uranium Mines Limited 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees, received, 843. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees, received, 843; rejected, 
1073, 
Stanrock Uranium Mines Limited 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees, received, 1462. 
United Keno Hill Mines 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 969; settlement, 
1075. 


International Union of Operating Engi- 

neers: 

suspension, 681. 

suspension of union by provincial labour 
federations and local labour councils 
recommended by C.L.C. Executive 
Council, 1049. 

executive meeting of Ontario Provincial 
Council, 1427. 


Algom Uranium Mines Limited 
dispute with Local 796: C.O. appointed, 
1320. 
Algoma Uranium Mines LInmited 
certification application by Local 796 on 
behalf of unit of stationary engineers 


and stationary engineers’ helpers, 
received, 843; granted, 1073. 
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International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers—Con. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees, withdrawn, 60. 


Can Met Explorations Limited 
certification application by Local 796 on 
behalf of unit of stationary engineers, 
Township 144, District of Algoma, 
Ont., received, 452; granted, 570. 
dispute with Local 796: C.O. appointed, 
faye 


Consolidated Denison Mines Limited 

certification application by Local 796 on 
behalf of unit of stationary engineers 
and stationary engineer helpers, 
granted, 174. 

dispute with Local 796: C.O. appointed, 
5/4: ©.B. appointed, 713; C.B. fully 
constituted, 845; C.B. report, 1464, 
1465; settlement, 1464. 


Milliken Lake Uranium Mines Limited 

certification application on behalf of unit 
of stationary engineers, received, 1462. 

Northspan Uranium Mines Limited 

certification application by Local 796 on 
behalf of unit of stationary engineers 
and stationary engineers’ helpers, 
received, 711; representation vote, 
842; granted, 967. 

dispute with Local 796: C.O. appointed, 
1320. 


Pronto Uranium Mines Limited 

certification application by Local 796 on 
behalf of unit of stationary engineers 
and stationary engineers’ helpers, re- 
ceived, 843; granted, 1073. 

dispute with Local 796: C.O. appointed, 
1320. 

certification application by Local 796 on 
behalf of unit of employees, with- 
drawn, 60. 

Stanleigh Uranium Corporation Limited 

certification application by Local 796 on 

behalf of a unit of stationary engineers 


and helpers, received, 1318; withdrawn, 
1319. 


Stanrock Uranium Mines Limited 

certification application by Local 796 on 
behalf of unit of operating engineers 
and operating engineers’ helpers, re- 
ceived, 1075, 1462; granted, 1205. 
Vancouver Hotel Company 

dispute with Local 882: C.B. appointed, 


63; settlement before C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 713. 


International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Dis- 
tillery Workers of America: 


Brett-Young Seeds Limited 
dispute with Local 338: not settled after 
C.B. procedure, 575. 


McCabe Grain Company 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 712; C.B. ap- 
pointed, 1076; C.B. fully constituted, 
1LO76Q)0 8) reports 1321, 1339; 


Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 
certification application by Local No. 333 
on behalf of elevator department em- 
ployees, Vancouver, received, 310; 
granted, 451. 


International Union, United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America: 


British Overseas Atrways Corporation 

certification application by Local 698 on 
behalf of unit of office and sales staff 
at Montreal and Dorval, received, 59; 
granted, 310. 


Detroit and Canada Tunnel Corporation 


dispute with Local 195: settlement reached, 
176. 


International Woodworkers of America: 


substantial increases in personal income 
exemptions demanded by District 
Council No. 2, I.W.A., at annual con- 
vention, 1427. 

new education program and report on 
organizing abilities in Nfld. discussed 
at convention of Eastern Canadian 
District, I.W.A., 1427. 

request for government control of forest 
management, etc., supported by B.C. 
Federation of Labour in brief to pro- 
vincial Cabinet, 139. 


Interprovincial Farm Union Council: 
recommendations of C.L.C., Interprovincial 


Farm Union Council and Canadian ~ 


Farmer-Labour Economic Council—in 
joint submission to Cabinet, 24. 


Investment: 
Canada 
Private and Public Investment in Canada, 
Outlook 1957—published by Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, 265. 


Iron and Steel Industry: 
sixth session of I.L.O. Iron and Steel Com- 
mittee, 1456. 
Canada 


working conditions, primary iron and steel 
industry, April, 1956, 744. 
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Iron Ore Transport Company Limited: 


S.L.U: 
certification application on behalf of em- 
ployees, Montreal, rejected, 570; 


reasons for judgment, 572. 


Island Fertilizers Inc.: 


Labourers’ Protective Union 
dispute with Union No. 9568: C.O. ap- 
pointed, 1463; settlement, 1464. 


Israel: 


establishment of special bureau for working 
women within Trade Union Depart- 
ment of Histadrut, 1315. 


Japan: 
findings of study on 
of women, 445. 


employment of 


Job Discrimination: 
See Discrimination. 


Job Selection: 
U.S.A. 


new selection plan developed by Employ- 
ment Service, 1053. 


Jobless Benefits: 
See Unemployment Insurance. 


Jodoin, Claude, President, Canadian Labour 
Congress: 


presents annual memorandum to Cabinet, 
1289. 

Labour Day message, 929. 

New Year’s message, 1433. 

election as vice-president of 40th Interna- 
tional Labour Conference—summary 
of address, 836. 

Alberta Federation of Labour, extracts 
from address at second annual con- 
vention, 1168. 

B.C. Federation of Labour, summary of 
address at second annual convention, 
1452. 

Empire Club of Canada, asks government 
study problems of automation in 
address to, 270. 

remarks at—first bienniel meeting of C.L.C. 
General Board, 681. 
merger convention of O.F.L. (C.L.C.), 
550. 
merger convention of Q.F.L. (C.L.C.), 
282. 
12th annual convention of P.ALL., 48. 


Johns, Dwayne A.: 
See CKOY Limited. 


Johnson, David: 
See CKOY Limited. 





Johnston, R. C., Assistant Vice-President of 


Operations, C.N.R.: 
retirement, 136. 


Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers, Cosme- 
tologists and Proprietors Interna- 
tional Union of America: 

Canadian National Railways 
certification application on behalf of 
barbers at Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, 
Ont., received, 176; granted, 451. 
dispute: certain employees at Chateau 
Laurier, Ottawa, C.O. appointed, 712; 
settlement, 845. 


Jurisdictional Disputes: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Jurisdictional Problems: 
Ont.— 


O.L.R.B. lists requirements to transfer 
jurisdiction—decision of Board on 
application for declaration concerning 
status of successor trade union, 269. 


Juvenile Employment: 
Alta— 


amended regulations under Labour Act re 
employment of children, 1851. 


regulations under EHmployment 
Standards Act, 1481. 
United Kingdom 


functions of Youth Employment Service, 
436. 


Man.: 


Kaplansky, Kalmen, Director, Jewish La- 
bour Committee of Canada: 
remarks at fifth annual Fair Practices and 
Human Rights Education Conference, 
Si. 
appointment as Director of International 
Affairs, C:liC.; 136. 


Kawartha Broadcasting Company Limited 
(Radio Station CHEX): 
N.A.B.E.T. 
application for revocation of certification, 
1075; representation vote ordered, 
1205; application for revocation 
granted, 1461. 


Kellock, Mr. Justice Roy L., Supreme 
Court of Canada: 
chairman of Royal Commission appointed 
to study dispute between Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men and Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, 159. 
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Kimpton, J. R., Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company: 
retirement as Assistant Vice-president of 
Personnel, 1047. 


Kitchener-Waterloo and District Labour 
Council*(C.LiG.): 


formation, 425. 
Kitimat: 


Hansard reference to 
construction, 1430. 


closing Kitimat 


Kohler Company of Sheboygan: 


U.A.W. strike against Company enters 
fourth year, 585. 


John Kron and Sons Limited: 
| edd BS 


certification application by Local 979 on 
behalf of employees, received, 1319. 


La Poma, Nugent, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters: 


indictment on charge of contempt of 
Congress, 426. 


La Presse: 
provisions of collective agreement signed 
by Montreal Newspapermen’s Syndi- 
cate and Company, 72. 


Labour Acts: 
Alta 


three special hours of work and minimum 
wage orders, governing land surveyors, 
commercial travellers and insurance, 
real estate and stock bond salesmen, 
made by Board of Industrial Relations, 
under Labour Act, 347; amendments 
to Labour Act, 1351, 1359. 


Labour Briefs: 
Canada 
C.L.C. presents first memorandum to 
federal Cabinet, 147. 
Federation of Labour presents brief 
to provincial Cabinet, 138. 


Alta.: 


B.C.: Federation of Labour presents brief 
to provincial Cabinet, 138. 

Man.: Federation of Labour presents brief 
to provincial Cabinet, 139. 

N.S.: Federation of Labour (C.L.C.) 


presents brief to provincial Cabinet, 
141. 


Labour Conditions: 
See Employment Conditions. 


Labour Contracts: 
See Agreements; Fair Wages. 


Labour Councils: 


Belleville and District, 425. 
Brantford, 137. 
Brockville and District, 425. 
Cape Breton Miners Unity Council, 137. 
Cobourg and District, 425. 
Fort Frances and District, 938-39. 
Fredericton, 1276. 
Halifax and District, 1177. 
Hull-Gatineau and District, 938-39. 
Kkitchener-Waterloo and District, 425. 
Lakehead, 425. 
Lindsay and District, 938-39. 
London, 425. 
Moncton and District, 137. 
Nanaimo and District, 275. 
Parry Sound-Muskoka District, 1276. 
Pictou County, 425. 
Pine Falls, 938-39 
Prince Rupert, 938-39. 
Quebec, 938-39. 
Regina, 938-39. 
St. Catharines and District, 1177. 
Saint John, 1177. 
Sarnia, 137. 
Sherbrooke and District, 1177. 
Stratford and District, 137. 
Sudbury and District, 425. 
Sydney and District, 1177. 
Timmins and Cochrane, 1177. 
Victoria, 425. 

N.S.: Cape Breton Miners Unity Council 

formed—includes locals at New 
Waterford and Caledonia, 137. 


Labour Day: 
Canada 

Labour Day message of Hon. Michael 
Starr, Minister of Labour, 929. 

messages of labour  leaders—Claude 
Jodoin, President, C.L.C., 929; J. G. 
McLean, National Legislative Com- 
mittee, International Railway 
Brotherhoods, 931; Gerard Picard, 
General President, C.C.C.L., 931. 


Labour Departments and Bureaus: 


Canada 

Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
appointed, 802. 

Arthur Maloney, Q.C., appointed as 
Parhamentary Assistant to Minister 
of Labour, 1046. 

Raoul Jean Grenier appointed Regional 
Director in Montreal, 1278. 

O. Howard Leicester appointed Regional 
Director in Edmonton, 1278. 

U.LC. and Department of Labour in cam- 


paign against seasonal unemployment, 
1045. 
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Labour Departments and Bureaus—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


article on “International Unions and the 
Canadian Trade Union Movement”, 
by J. Tait Montague, Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of 
Labour, 805. 

Department of Labour’s progress report 
on research program “training of 
skilled manpower”, 940; skilled man- 
power in the electronics, electrical and 
heavy machinery industries, 1281. 

Publications— 

brochure on winter work “Do It Now” 
campaigns, 1164. 

A Modern Concept of Apprenticeship— 
second bulletin on apprenticeship 
training, 422. 

Immigrants in Scientific and Technical Pro- 
fessions in Canada, 1164. 

Occupations of University Women—results 
of questionnaire sent by Women’s 
Bureau to members of Canadian Fed- 
eration of University Women, 299. 

plumbing trade analysis, 1271. 

Provincial Labour Standards, 936. 

Professional Manpower Bulletin No. 1, 
1164. 

Requirements For Professional Personnel 
1956-58, 132. 

sheet metal trade—analysis prepared by 
national committee appointed by De- 
partment of Labour, 935. 

Social Worker, occupational monograph, 
1419. 

Trends in Professional Manpower Sup- 
plies and Requirements, 1421. 

Women at Work in Canada, 686. 


Alta.: resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour, 1169. 


U.S.A. 


appointment of James T. O’Connell as 
Under Secretary of Labour, 25. 


Labour Disputes: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Labour Education: 


Canada 


continuing committee established to pro- 
mote relationship between Canadian 
universities and organized labour, 18. 

new education program and report on 
organizing abilities in Nfld. discussed 
at convention of Eastern Canadian 
District, 1.W.A., 1427. 


Labour Force: 
increase in proportion of office workers in 
relation to total of all workers em- 
ployed, 424. 


Canada 


preliminary report of Royal Commission 
on Canada’s Economic Prospects, 129, 
285. 

retirement of older workers, lengthening of 
educational process, and shorter work 
week—economist’s reasons for labour 
shortage, 803. 

current and prospective shortage of en- 
gineers and scientists “alarming”— 
Engineering Institute of Canada, 130. 

women increase role in labour force—sum- 
mary of book “Women at Work in 
Canada” prepared by Women’s Bureau, 
Department of Labour, 686, 952. 

labour demand and supply in logging in- 
dustry—post-war development, 28. 

Trends in Professional Manpower Sup- 
plies and Requirements—bulletin is- 
sued by Department of Labour, 1421. 

increase in proportion of office workers in 
relation to total of all workers em- 
ployed, 424. 

Hansard reference, 4381. 

Statistics 

“Current Manpower Situation”, “Current 
Labour Statistics”, “Labour Statistics” 
monthly features. 


United Kingdom 


Great Britain’s labour force totals 21.7 
million, 427. 


Japan 
increase in labour force—findings of study 
on employment of women, 449. 


U.S.A. 
automation changes structure of work force 
—survey by N.I.C.B. finds, 1419. 
number of women employed outside their 
homes by 1975, 51. 
“Women’s Changing Role in the United 
States Employment Market”, 51. 
increase in proportion of office workers in 
relation to total of all workers em- 
ployed, 424. 

older workers major supplier of labour in 
next decade—Bureau of Labour Statis- 
tics, 22. 


Labour Immunities: 
See Immunities. 


Labour Income: 


Canada 
1957 statistics, 27, 559, 748, 945, 1312, 1358, 
1516. 
1956 labour income, 3; at record level, 
265. 
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Labour Income—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
“Current Labour Statistics’”—“Labour Sta- 
tistics: B-Labour Income’”—monthly 
features. 


Labour Legislation: 


Canada 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
seeks views on amendment of I.R.D I. 


Act, 1045. 
C.C.C.L.—Dominion legislative proposals, 
153: 


C.L.C.—presents first memorandum to fed- 
eral Cabinet, 147; recommendations, 
1291. 

I.R.B—Dominion legislative proposals of 
National Legislative Committee, 156. 

sixteenth conference of C.A.A.L.L., 1189, 

new (1956) edition of Provincial Labour 
Standards, 936. 

recent regulations, federal and/or provin- 

cial, monthly feature. 

legislation enacted in 1957, 1351; Fed- 

eration of Labour presents brief to 

provincial Cabinet, 138. 


Alta.: 


B.C.: legislation enacted in 1957, 980; Fed- 
eration of Labour presents brief to 
provincial Cabinet, 138. 

Man.: legislation enacted in 1957, 1480; 
Federation of Labour presents brief 
to provincial Cabinet, 139. 

N.B.: legislation enacted in 1957, 853. 

Nfld.: legislation enacted in 1957, 1487. 

NS.: legislation enacted in 1957, Bal; 
Federation of Labour (C.L.C.) presents 
brief to provincial Cabinet, 141, 

Ont.: hospital insurance plan submitted to 
Ontario Legislature by Premier Frost, 
130; Crown attorneys barred from 
Ma our disputes, 1273. 

P.EI.: legislation enacted in 1957, 1487, 

Que.: legislation enacted in 1957, 464. 

Sask.: legislation enacted in 1957, 854. 


Labour-Management Co-operation: 


“The Challenge of Change”—summary of 
book, outcome of Duke of Edin- 
burgh’s Study Conference, 429. 

I.L.O. publishes Bulletin No. 1—record of 
Canadian-led discussion on labour- 
management relations at 40th Con- 
ference, 1459. 

report adopted at fourth Asian Regional 
Conference of I.L.0., 1459. 

panel discussion on Governments role in 
labour-management relations at 
Fortieth Conference of I.L.0., 965. 
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Labour-Management Co-operation—Con. 
Canada 


C.C.C. brief to federal Government, 1424. 

C.M.A. appeals for searching review of 
labour-management relations, 1234. 

Maritime Personnel Association annual 
meeting, 27. 

Montreal Personnel Association, compul- 
sory retirement and employee benefit 
schemes discussed at meeting, 133. 

mistakes commonly made by manage- 
ment negotiators described by per- 
sonnel manager, 440 . 

profit-sharing plans—Hansard 
145. 


reference, 


Ont.: 15th annual conference of Personnel 
Association of Toronto, 553. 
Que.: compulsory retirement and employee 


benefit schemes discussed at meeting 
of Montreal Personnel Association, 
133. 
U.S.A. 
problem of automation for union manage- 
ment in collective bargaining, 1050. 
Automation in New York State—prior 
consultation avoids unrest from 
automation, 423. 


West Germany 
extent of workers’ participation in manage- 
ment in West Germany—biennial 
report of German ‘Trade Union 
Federation, 1065. 


Labour-Management Production Commit- 
Trees: 
Canada 
Winnipeg L.M.P.C. subject of magazine 
article, 377. 


Labour-Management Relations: 
See Industrial Relations. 


Labour Mergers: 
See Labour Unity. 


Labour Officials: 
Woodruff Randolph, President, 
retirement of, 1047. 


Canada 


A. H. Balch, National Legislative Repre- 
sentative of B.R.T. appointed mem- 
ber of Board, 1046. 

Frank Barrett, Vite precedent and repre- 
sentative in Canada of I.B.B., death 
of, 1047. 

Keith Campbell, Assistant 
Labour Relations, C.P.R., 
ment, 1046. 

J. R. Kimpton, Assistant Vice- president 
of Personnel, C.P.R., retirement of, 
1047. 


Lees 


Manager, 
appoint- 
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Labour Officials—Con. 


Canada—Con. 
Arthur Maloney, Q.C., Parliamentary 
Assistant to Minister of Labour, 


appointment, 1046. 
Cyril W. Strong, President, Newfoundland 
Federation of Labour, appointed 


C.L.C. representative for western 
Newfoundland, 1046. 
W. G. Thomson, Labour Relations 


Assistant, C.P.R., appointment, 1046. 


Labour Organization: 
Canada 


organization procedure discussed at first 
biennial meeting of C.L.C. General 
Board, 681. 


Ont: .ClnC.and )C.U.C:;, joint ‘committee 
to guide organization of provincial 
government employees, 1278. 

U.S.A. 
AFL.-C1I.0. executive council rejects 


union of own staff organizers, 1050. 


Labour Permits: 
Canada 


Hansard reference to permits for United 
States workers, 14381. 


Labour Representation: 
Canada 
lack of labour representation on Canada 
Council criticized by C.C.C.L., 1298; 
by C.U,6,7712035) reply’ oi > Prime 
Minister, 1294. 
Hansard reference to representation of 
LUM.MS.W. at I.L.O conference, 
1430 
Ont: equal representation on advisory com- 
mittee established under Industrial 
Standards Act requested at merger 
convention of O.F.L. (C.L.C.), 551. 


Labour Standards: 
Canada 


new (1956) edition of Provincial Labour 
Standards, 936. 


Labour Statistics: 


Canada 


“Current Labour Statistics’, 
Statistics,’ monthly features. 


“Labour 


Labour Supply: 
Canada 


proceedings of 14th annual federal-pro- 
vincial farm labour conference, 34. 

recommendations in preliminary report of 
Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects, 286. 


Labour Supply—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


current and prospective shortage of 
engineers and scientists “alarming’”— 
Engineering Institute of Canada, 130. 

retirement of older workers, lengthening 
of educational process, and shorter 
work week—economist’s reasons for 
labour shortage, 803. 

expected shortage of professional engineers 
and scientists relieved by immigration, 
932. 

labour demand and supply in logging 
industry—post-war development, 28. 

Bulletin on the Supply and Demand 
Situation in Regard to University 
Graduates—issued by N.ES., 1421. 


U.S.A. 
never was shortage of engineers—article in 
Monetary Times, 1166. 
reduce skill shortage by training, Secretary 
of Labour, advises, 1166. 
no real shortage of professional engineers 


claims Vice-president of Blaw-Knox 
Co., 688. 


Labour Surplus: 
Canada 


Hansard reference to labour surplus areas, 
1430. 


Labour Transference: 
Canada 

organized movement of farm workers from 
Atlantic provinces to Ontario, 
arranged under Federal-Provincial 
Farm Labour Agreements, 531. 
organized movement of farm workers 
from Atlantic provinces to Ontario, 
arranged under Federal-Provincial 
Farm Labour Agreements, 531. 


Ont.: 


United Kingdom 
“lodging allowance” paid jobless workers 
helped to move to new jobs, 700. 
U.S.A. 


agreement between R.W.DS.U. and 
American Tobacco Company protects 
staff displaced by automation, 1419. 

problem of automation for union manage- 
ment in collective bargaining, 1050. 


Labour Turnover: 
U.S.A. 


decline in rate of labour turnover since 
1945, 625. 


Labour Unions: 
See Trade Unions. 
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Labour Unity: 
Canada 


C.C.C.L. request for affiliation with C.L.C. 
—text of resolution on affiliation, 
1444. 

affiliation of B.R.T. with C.L.C., 1049. 

C.L.C. outlines four conditions for entry 
of expelled unions, 1427. 

remarks of Secretary-Treasurer at con- 
vention of U.E.R.M.W.A., 1427. 

merger of C.F.H.U. with U.F:W.C. into 


Canadian Seafood Workers’ Union, 
1274. 

merger of Brussels Carpet Weavers 
Benefit Association with textile 
workers’ union, 274. 

unity among textile unions needed— 


remarks of William Pollock, Inter- 
national President, at third Canadian 
convention of T.W.U.A., 682. 

dissolution of The Island Labour Council 
and reconstitution as Nanaimo and 
District Labour Council, 272. 

merger terms approved at annual conven- 
trons jor N,U.P SH. and) UN-U.P., 
1168. 

merger of postal workers unions (Postal 
Workers Brotherhood of Canada) 
into United Postal Workers of 
Canada, 1274. 


affiliation of employees of Greater 
Winnipeg Transit Commission with 
C.L.C—formation of Division 1505, 
A.AS.E.R.E., 1059. 

merger convention of N.B. Council of 
Labour and N.B. Federation of 
Labour, 1172. 

Cape Breton Miners Unity Council 
formed—includes locals at New 
Waterford and Caledonia, 137. 
Ontario Federation of Labour (C.L.C.) 
formed at merger convention of 
OF WiC. tande@- bin CC ae 
548; two locals (L. 230—construction 
industry, L. 647—bread drivers and 
dairymen) released from trusteeship 
of Teamsters’ Central Conference, 
IB.T., and establishment of joint 
council, 428. 


Que.: Q.F.L. favours affiliation of C.C.C.L. 
with C.L.C., 283; formation of 
Quebec Federation of Labour (C.L.C.) 
by merger of Provincial Federation of 
Labour (T.L.C.) and Federation of 
Industrial Unions (C.C.L.), 281. 


U.S.A. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen—proposed amalgamation 
with Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, 275. 


Man.: 


NBY 


NS.: 


Ont.: 


Labour Unity-——Con. 
US.A.—Con. 

International Brotherhood of Paper- 
makers and United Paper Workers 
merge into United Papermakers and 
Paperworkers, 425. 

International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union affiliated with Industrial Union 
Department of A.F.L.-C.1.0., 275. 

International Longshoremen’s  Associa- 
tion—possible merger with Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Longshore- 
men, 1047. 

state federations merge in 24 states, 821. 

“merger increases unions’ monopoly—but 
not much”’—summary of paper 
presented at Ninth Annual Fall Con- 
ference of the Associated Industries 
of Cleveland, Ohio, 274. 

See also Labour Councils. 


Labourers: 
Canada 
salaries and hours of work in 1956, 365. 
wage rates for labourers in manufacturing, 
October 1956, 879. 


Labourers’ Protective Union: 
Island Fertilizers Inc. 
dispute with Union No. 9568: CO. 
appointed, 1463; settlement, 1464. 


Ladies’ Clothing Industry: 
See Clothing Industry. 


Lake Erie Navigation Company Limited: 
C.M.S.G. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of deck officers on Steamer Alexander 
Leshe, received, 843; granted, 967. 


Land Surveyors: 
Alta.— 
three special hours of work and minimum 
wage orders made by Board of Indus- 
trial Relations under Labour Act, 347. 


348. 
Lathers: 
Man.— 
amended regulations under Apprenticeship 
Chania 


Laval University: 
12th annual industrial relations conference, 
807. 
Abbé Gerard Dion appointed Director of 
Department of Industrial Relations, 
1278. 
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Layoffs: 
Canada 


special work program to ease C.N.R. lay- 
offs financed by federal Government, 
934. 

U.A.W. announces payment of first s.u.b. 
in Canada during layoff at Autolite 
Company in Sarnia, Ont., 428. 

Hansard reference to railway layoffs, 1431; 
to Orenda Engines Limited, 536; to 
layoffs at Transcona, Man., 1480. 


Learned Societies: 
See Conference of Learned Societies. 


Lee, C. R., Chief of Supplies Branch, Fed- 
eral Department of Labour: 


retirement, 533. 


Legal Decisions: 
Canada 

Supreme Court of Canada decisions— 

rules by 8-1 majority that Quebec Padlock 
Act to be ultra vires of the provincial 
Legislature, 983. 

members of union executive are personally 
responsible for drivers’ wrongful 
expulsion from union, 1214. 

holds Newfoundland Terms of Union not 
violated by use of prevailing rate regu- 
lations at Gander, 1488. 

Alta.: Supreme Court finds picketing for 
purpose of inducing breach of con- 
tract unlawful; upholds injunction, 
340. 

B.C.: Court of Appeal upholds decision of 
trial judge who ruled that picketing 
which constitutes a nuisance is illegal, 
465; Supreme Court—finds trade un- 
ion a suable entity if cause of action 
is breach of Labour Relations Act, 718, 
holds that picketing for coercive pur- 
pose is illegal, and orders interim in- 
junction continued, 69, refuses request 
for certiorari thus upholding decision 
of province’s Labour Relations Board, 
857, rules collective agreement cannot 
be modified or amended by private 
arrangement between unions, 466, sets 
aside certification order because Board 
failed to give company chance to make 
submission, 1492. 

N.S.: Supreme Court upholds decision that 
union membership and check-off stip- 
uled in agreement not revocable, 1084, 
rules union membership and check-off 
stipulated in collective agreement not 
subject to revocation, 202. 

Ont.: application to name representatives of 
union as defendants in action against 
employee, dismissed by High Court of 
Justice, 1357; declaratory action against 


Legal Decisions—Con. 


Ont.—_Com 


order of Minister of Labour under 
Labour Relations Act, upheld by High 
Court, 856; decision of Labour Rela- 
tions Board is not reviewable by the 
Court—Appeal Court decision, 860; 
motion to quash C.L.R.B. order direct- 
ing representation vote, dismissed by 
Supreme Court of Ontario, 605; 
municipal council has no power to 
dismiss police officers except after 
hearing—decision of Court of Appeal, 
716; province’s Fair Accommodation 
Practices Act ruled to be intra vires 
of the Ontario Legislature, by County 
Court, 205; 

Que.: company request for writ of prohibi- 
tion against Labour Board’s decision 
on certification, rejected by Court of 
Queen’s Bench, 1354; decision that 
hotel check-room girls have right to 
retain tips or gratuities received, up- 
held by Court of Queen’s Bench, 604; 
election of national secretary-treasurer 
of association of marine engineers was 
illegal, Superior Court rules, 1086; firm 
must receive copy of application for 
certification before representation vote 
ordered, Superior Court rules, 343; in- 
terim injunction prohibiting union 
activities that amounted to secondary 
boycott, granted by Superior Court, 
985; Labour Board cannot refuse on 
grounds of public policy, to produce 
documents in Court, Court of Queen’s 
Bench rules, 1490; Quebec Padlock 
Act to be ultra vires of the provin- 
cial Legislature, Supreme Court of 
Canada rules by 8-1 majority, 983. 

Sask.: appropriate bargaining unit must be 
designated before representation vote 
is directed, 68; trial court erred in not 
assuming jurisdiction in a workmen’s 
compensation case, 201. 


U.S.A. 


arbitration clause ruled enforceable in 
labour-management contracts—Su- 
preme Court decision, 935. 

decision of Supreme Court re exclusion of 
negroes from Wisconsin unions, 534. 

“hot? cargo clauses in collective agree- 
ments, valid—decision of U.S. Court 
of Appeals, 805. 

labour unions...are employers’ within 
meaning of Taft-Hartley Law—unani- 
mous ruling of Supreme Court, 735. 

N.L.R.B. not free to use its discretion 
whether it should act on charges of 
unfair labour practice brought against 
union...Supreme Court rules, 735. 
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Legal Decisions: 


US.A—Con. 
order approving a separate craft unit for 
electricians in glass manufacturing 


company, upheld by Court of Appeals, 
Fourth Circuit, 606. 

right of employers belonging to multi- 
employer bargaining group to lock out 
employees as defence against “whip- 
sawing” strike...upheld by Supreme 
Court, 972. 

union can’t be made to adopt non- 
discriminatory membership practices 
under Wisconsin law, Circuit Court 
rules, 345. 

use of picketing for organizing purposes 
because it violated policy expressed 
in state law, barred by Supreme Court, 
986. 


Léger, Cardinal Paul Emile, Archbishop of 
Montreal: 
remarks at 14th convention of I.U.C.E.A., 
1305. 


Legislation: 
See Labour Legislation. 


Level Crossings: 
See Railways. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company: 
Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit, upholds 
order approving a separate craft unit 
for electricians in glass manufacturing 
company, 606. 


Librarians: 
Canada 
Occupations of University Women—results 
of questionaire addressed by Women’s 
Bureau, Department of Labour, to 
Canadian Federation of University 
Women, 44. 


Libraries: 
Canada 
Publications recently received in Depart- 
ment of Labour Library (monthly 
feature). 


Licensing of Workmen: 
Alta.— 


new regulations under Quarries Regulation 
Act, 1359-60. 

regulations under—Gas 
Act, 470, 471, under’ Electricians 
Licence Act, 1091; recommendation 
of Federation of Labour in brief to 
provincial Cabinet, re plumbing and 
steamfitting, 140. 


resolution rejected at merger con- 
vention of O.F.L., (C.L.C.),. 552. 


Man.: and Oil 


ots 


INDEX 


Licensing of Workmen—Con. 
P.E.I.: amended regulations under Electri- 
cal Inspection Act re examinations 
for journeyman’s licence, 70. 


amended regulations under 
Mechanics Act, 1502. 


Que.: Pipe- 


Life Insurance: 
Canada 
group life insurance plans in primary iron 
and steel industry, 744. 


Life Saving: 
Canada 
“Life Saving Equipment Regula- 
tions”, under Canada Shipping Act, 
1089. 


Lifts: 
NS— 
amendment to Elevators and Lifts Act, 
852. 


new 


Lighting: 

Alta— 
Canadian Standard Practice for Industrial 
Lighting—code of C.S.A. adopted as 
regulation under Factories Act, 1217. 


Liquor: 
NS— 
regulations under Liquor Control Act re 
requirements for tavern waiter’s 
licence, 726. 


Walter Little Limited: 
Pee 


certification application by Local 879 on 
behalf of unit of employees, with- 
drawn, 176. 

certification application by Local 938 on 
behalf of unit of employees, received, 
60; granted, 174. 


Loans: 
Canada 


plans to make funds available for loans 
on low-cost houses announced by 
Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. John 
Diefenbaker, 1048. 

new regulations for granting N.H.A. loans 
announced by C.M.H.C., 1163. 

increase in supply of mortgage funds for 
1957-58 winter house-building  pro- 
gram recommended by National Joint. 
Committee on Wintertime Construc- 
tion, 1048. 

Hansard reference to Interest Act, 146. 


Man.: establishment of revolving student 
loan fund recommended by Federa- 
tion of Labour in brief to provincial 
Cabinet, 140. 


INDEX 


Lockouts: 
Ont.— 
amended provisions of Labour Relations 
Act, 596-97. 
See also Strikes and Lockouts. 


Logging: 
Canada 
post-war development in logging industry, 
28—labour demand and supply, 28; 
living and working conditions, 33. 





Alta.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour in brief to provincial Cabinet, 


138. 
Longshoremen’s Protective Union: 
Anglo-Newfoundland Development Co. Ltd. 
certification application on behalf of a 
unit of longshoremen, received, 1462. 
Lotteries: 
N.B— 
national supervised lottery ... health 
plan, requested by Federation of 
Labour (C.L.C.);-1176. 
Lush, H. V., President, Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association: 
summary of address on labour manage- 
ment relations, 1234. 


MacDonald, Donald, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Canadian Labour Congress: 


address at merger conventions of—N.B. 
Federation of Labour (C.L.C.), 1175; 
and Ontario Federation of Labour 


(Cily.G.) 5 e502; 
Machinery: 
Canada 
skilled manpower in the _ electronics, 
electrical and heavy machinery 


industries—Department of Labour’s 
progress report on research program 
“Training of Skilled Manpower”, 


1281. 
Machinists: 
Alta— 
designated trade under Apprenticeship 
Act, 1494-95. 
MacKenzie, Joe, Director of Orgamzation, 
Cie 
outlines procedure of organization at 
first biennial meeting of C.L.C. 


General Board, 681. 


Maintenance-of-Way Employees: 
1S AG 
rail maintenance jobs cut 33 per cent by 
automation, 1170. 
Malaya: 
becomes 79th member of I.L.O., 1459. 
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Maloney, Arthur, Q.C., Parliamentary As- 
sistant to Minister of Labour: 


appointment, 1046. 


“Man and Industry”: 
Canada 


Round Table on Man and Industry—second 
of series of annual _ conferences 
arranged by School of Social Work, 
University of Toronto, 1426. 


Management: 


Pope Pius XII urges managers to pre- 
pare for automation, 431. 


Manitoba Federation of Labour: 
submission of brief to provincial Cabinet, 
139. 
second annual convention, 1301. 


Manpower: 
meeting of JI.L.O. Advisory Council on 


Salaried Employees and Professional 
Workers, 567. 


Canada 


details of Department of Labour Man- 
power Training Survey given at 24th 
meeting of Vocational ‘Training 
Advisory Council, 5388. 

Department of Labour’s progress report 
on research program “training of 
skilled manpower”, 940; skilled man- 
power in the electronics, electrical 
and heavy machinery industries, 1281. 

supply and demand of professional man- 
power subject of broadcasts in Labour 
Department’s ‘‘Canada at Work” 
programs, 691, 822. 

first meeting of Advisory Committee on 
Technological Change, convened by 
Department of Labour, 1420. 

immigrants no longer fill trained man- 
power gap, 1273. 

current and prospective shortage of engi- 
neers and = scientists “alarming’”— 
Engineering Institute of Canada, 130. 

establishment of technical institutes 
urged, to relieve technical manpower 
shortage—remarks of D.A.G. Kelly, 
instructor at Ryerson Institute of 
Technology, 266. 

publications issued by Department of 
Labour— 

Immigrants in Scientific and Technical 
Professions in Canada, 1164. 

Professional Manpower Bulletin No. 1, 
1164. 

Training and Recruitment of Skilled 
Tradesmen in Selected Industries in 
Canada 1951-1956, 1004. 
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Manpower—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


Trends in Professional Manpower Sup- 
plies and Requirements, 1421. 
United Kingdom 

reports of National Advisory Committee 
on the Employment of Older Men 
and Women summarized in article 
prepared by Ministry of Labour, 1054. 

survey of future demand for scientists 
and engineers made by Committee on 
Scientific Manpower of the Advisory 
Council on Scientific Policy, 20. 

U.S.A. 

never was shortage of engineers—article 
in Monetary Times, 1168. 

no real shortage of professional engineers 
claims Vice-president of Blaw-Knox 
Company, 688. 

See also Labour Force. 


Manufacturing: 
Canada 
86th annual general meeting of C.M.A., 
812. 


average weekly salaries for selected office 
occupations in manufacturing in four 
cities, October (1956), 624. 

wage rates for labourers in manufacturing, 
October 1956, 879. 

vacations with pay in industry (office and 
non-office workers) in 1956, 1103. 

number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada (1946, 1955 and 
1956), 1473, 1474. 


collective agreements in manufacturing 
industries (1956), 454. 

working conditions in manufacturing— 
plant employees, 1372; office 


employees, 1373. 

profit on sales dollar in manufacturing 
industry in 1956—chairman of Public 
Relations Committee, C.M.A., 690. 

Traming and Recruitment of Skilled 
Tradesmen wn Selected Industries in 
Canada 1951-1956—booklet published 
by Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour, 806. 


U.S.A. 
decrease in working hours in factories in 
1957, 745. 
Statistics 
Current Labour’ Statistics (monthly 
feature). 


Maple Leaf Milling Company Limited: 
U.P.W.A. 
dispute with Local 511: C.O. appointed, 
845; settlement, 970. 
dispute with Local 534: C.O. appointed, 
713; settlement, 845. 


Marine Industries Limited: 
C.W.A.D.T. 


certification application on behalf of unit 
of unlicensed employees in Dredging 
Division, received, 711; rejected, 842. 


S.I.U. 


certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees, Montreal, rejected, 175. 


Maritime Central Airways Limited: 
1.A.M. 


certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees, received, 1206; repre- 
sentation vote ordered, 1461. 


Maritimes Causeway: 
Hansard reference, 1430. 


Marketing: 
Canada 


wheat marketing quotas—recommenda- 
tions of Royal Commission on 
Canada’s Economic Prospects (pre- 
liminary report), 129. 


Married Women: 


See Unemployment Insurance; 
power. 


Martin, Hon. Paul, Minister of Health and 
Welfare: 


on continuance of federal hospital con- 
struction grants for five years, 688. 

announces Newfoundland’s acceptance of 
federal Government’s health scheme, 
265. 


Woman- 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology: 
address by George W. Brooks, Research 


Director, I.B.P.W., at anniversary 
conference, Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, 1428. 
Mathematicians: 
U.S.A. 
review of pamphlet Employment 


Opportunities for Women Mathemati- 
cians and Statisticians, published by 
Department of Labour, 703. 


McCabe Grain Company: 


U.B.W. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 712; CB. 
appointed, 1076; C.B. fully  con- 


stituted, 1076; C.B. report, 1321, 1339. 


McCallum (Quebec) Limited: 
L.B.T. 


certification application by Local 880 on 
behalf of unit of employees, received, 
1462. 
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McDonald, David J., President, United 


Steelworkers of America: 
re-election, 534. 


McGill University: 


9th annual industrial relations conference, 
934, 1178. 


McLean, J. G., Chairman, National Legisla- 
tive Committee, International Rail- 
way Brotherhoods: 

Labour Day message, 931. 
New Year’s message, 1434. 


McNeil Transport Limited: 
td 
certification application by Local 106 on 


behalf of unit of employees, received, 
969; withdrawn, 1075. 


Meany, George, President, A.F. of L-CI.O.: 
announces suspension from Federation of 
I.B.T. until President-elect James 

Riddle Hoffa, ousted, 1275. 
remarks re exclusion of negroes from 


membership in Cleveland local of 
I.B.E.W., 534. 


Meat Packing Industry: 
Canada 
working conditions in slaughtering and 
meat packing industry, (April 1956), 
621. 


Meat-Processing Plants: 


Ont.— 
regulations under Public Health Act, 1501. 


Medical Insurance: 
See Health Insurance. 


Medical Services: 


resolution adopted by I.L.0. Advisory 
Committee on Salaried Employees 
and Professional Workers re non- 
medical hospital and health service 
staff, 567. 

Canada 

provisions of Hospital Insurance 
Diagnostic Services Act, 1081. 

medical rehabilitation grants described in 


and 


article by Jan Campbell, National 
Co-ordinator of Civilian Rehabilita- 
tion, 433. 

N.B.: resolution adopted by Federation 


of Labour (C.L.C.) re deduction of 
medical expenses for income tax pur- 
poses, 1176. 


resolution adopted at convention of 
N.F.L. re medical fees, 943. 
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Mercantile Industry: 


B.C— 

regulations under Hours of Work Act 
governing retail store employees dur- 
ing Christmas week, 70. 
inclusion of retail mercantile industry 
under collective lability section of 
Act, 70. 


Ontx 


Merchant Seamen Compensation Act: 


amended provisions,. 1079. 
Hansard reference, 431. 


Mergers: 
See Labour Councils; Labour Unity. 


Metal Mining: 
Canada 
vacations with pay in metal mining 
industry, 1103, 1108. 
seek government aid for base metal mines, 
1170. 
B.C.: Bill to amend Metalliferous Mines 
Regulation Act, not passed, 982. 


Metal Trades: 


sixth session of I.L.0. Metal Trades Com- 
mittee, 707. 


Metallurgical Works: 


Ont. — 
revised regulations under Mining Act, 602. 


Migration and Settlement: 
Canada 

long-range plan for immigration recom- 
mended in preliminary report of 
Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects, 129. 

expected shortage of engineers and 
scientists relieved by immigration, 932. 

legislative recommendations of C.L.C. in 
first memorandum to federal Cabinet, 
149. 

recommendation of National Legislative 
Committee, I.R.B., 157. 


Milliken Lake Uranium Mines Limited: 
1.U.0.E. 


certification application on behalf of unit 
of stationary engineers, received, 
1462. 
U.S.W.A. 
certification application on behalf of unit 


of employees, received, 1075; granted, 
1205. 


Millwright: 
Alta.— 
designation as trade under Apprenticeship 
Act, 207, 1494-95; regulations under 
Apprenticeship Act, 610. 
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Minimum Age for Employment: 
See Child Labour. 


Minimum Wages: 
Canada 


establishment of minimum hourly wage of 
$1 recommended by C.L.C. in first 
memorandum to federal Cabinet, 149. 

Bill to provide minimum wages for 
employees, not passed, 1082. 

Hansard references, 535, 1279. 


Alta.: three special hours of work and 
minimum wage orders made by Board 
of Industrial Relations under Labour 
Act, 347, 848; Federation of Labour 
requests minimum hourly wage of $1, 
in brief to provincial Cabinet, 138, 
and increase in rate, at convention of 
1169. 


minimum wage of $1.25 sought by 
Federation of Labour in brief to 
provincial Cabinet, 138. 


BiGe 


Female Minimum Wage Act— 
Regulation No. 4 (students registered 
under Chartered Accountants Act, 
students-at-law, and articled clerks 
enrolled under Legal Professions Act, 


1955), 349. 

Regulation No. 5 (exemption of certain 
students-in-training and persons 
practising specified professions and 


callings), 611, 612. 

Order No. 17 (bus operators), 613. 

Order No. 34 (1956) (office workers), 
200: 

Order No. 89 (1956) (first-aid atten- 
dants) 209. 

Order No. 52 (1957) (hotel and catering 
industry), 611. 


Male Minimum Wage Act— 

Regulation No. 4 (students registered 
under Chartered Accountants Act, 
students-at-law, and articled clerks 
enrolled under Legal Professions Act, 
1955), 349. 

Regulation No. 5 (exemption of certain 
students-in-training and persons prac- 
tising specified professions and call- 
INGS) sO Ol 2: 

Order No. 17 (bus operators), 613. 

Order No. 34 (1956) (office workers), 


20 fe 
Order No. 39 (1956) (first-aid attend- 
ants), 209. 


Order No. 52 (1957) (hotel and catering 
industry), 611. 


regulations under Employment 
Standards Act, 1481; new regulations 
under Licensed Practical Nurses Act, 
614; new regulation re wages, hours 


Man.: 


INDEX 


Minimum Wages—Con. 

Man.—Con. 
and conditions of employment made 
by Minimum Wage Board under 
Minimum Wage Act, 349. 

revised order governing female 
employees in factories, shops, offices 
and other workplaces, 1217; in hotels 
and restaurants, 1217. 


NS.: overtime provision of Minimum 
Wage Act governing female employees, 
209; amended order under Minimum 
Wage Act governing women employed 
in beauty parlours, 1217; recom- 
mendations of Federation of Labour 
in brief to provincial Cabinet, 142; 
recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (C.L.C.), 1300. 


minimum wage of $125 for all 
workers requested at merger conven- 
tion, CIM OLR (eA) anos 
P.E.I.: recommendation of Charlottetown 
and District Labour Council in brief 
to Executive Council of provincial 
Government, 277. 


Que. — 
Orders under Minimum Wage Act— 

No. 3 (holidays with pay), 354, 614. 

No. 4 (general order), 728; (general 
order—fishing establishments on Mag- 
dalen Islands), 355; (general order— 
inclusion of diamond-drilling under- 
takings under general order), 614. 

No. 26A (taxicabs and automobiles for 
hire in Montreal), 735. 

No. 29 (taxicabs and automobiles for 
hire in Quebec and Levis), 735. 

No. 39 (forest operations), 731. 

No. 40 (hotels, restaurants, hospitals 
and real estate undertakings), 732. 

No. 42 (stationary enginemen and fire- 
men), 735. 

Sask.: amendment to Minimum Wage Act, 
855: revision of minimum wage 
orders, 868. 

United Kingdom 
guaranteed weekly minimum wage in 
number of main industries, 268. 
U.S.A. 


legislation in certain states, 478. 
no substantial change in national economy 
as minimum wage raised, 533. 


NUBS: 


Onts 


Mining: 
Canada 
number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada (1946, 1955 and 
1956), 14738, 1474. 


INDEX 


Mining—Con. 
Canada—Con. 

vacations with pay in coal mining industry, 
1103, “1108; 

delegation from U.M.W. District 18, 
requests Government to cut coal 
imports from U.S.A., 1427. 

Hansard reference to effect of radiation 
on uranium miners, 482. 


Alta.: amendment to Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act, 987. 


N.B.: new regulations under Mining Act, 
1496. 


“Mines (Safety of Workmen) 
Regulations, 1957”, under Regulation 
of Mines Act, 722. 


N\S.: expanded trade training program for 
unemployed miners announced by 
Minister of Labour, 529; recom- 
mendations of District 26, U.M.W., 
in brief to provincial Cabinet, 277. 


revised regulations under Mining Act, 
600. 


Nfid.: 


Ont.: 


U.S.A. 
steelworkers at U.S.S.C. zine works to get 
su.b. plus state unemployment com- 
pensation, for one year, 1276. 


Mitchell, James P., United States Secretary 
of Labour: 
forecasts four-day week long time in 
coming, 1167. 
Mohn, Einar O., Vice-President, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters: 
indictment on charge of contempt of 
Congress, 426. 


Moncton and District Labour Council: 
formation of, 1387. 
“Money Policy”: 
USA. 
Government “money policy” criticized 


A.F.L.-C1.0. Economic Policy Com- 
mittee, 273. 


Monographs: 
See Occupational Monographs. 
Montague, J. Tait, Federal Department of 
Labour: 
article on “International Unions and the 
Canadian Trade Union Movement”, 
805. 
Montreal Labour Council: 
re-election of Miss Huguette Plamondon, 
President, 426. 
Montyon Prize: 
France 
awarded by French Academy of Sciences, 
1502. 
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Morse, David A., Director-General, Inter- 

national Labour Organization: 

five-year extension, 838. 

1956 activities summarized in Part II of 
annual report, 706. 

annual report (1956), 563. 

reports Labour’s gains in 1956 modest; 
but year best one yet, 449. 


Mortgages: 
Canada 

plans to make funds available for loans 
on low-cost houses announced by 
Prime + viinister, Rt. Hon: ‘John 
Diefenbaker, 1048. 

increase in supply of mortgage funds for 
1957-58 winter house-building pro- 
gram recommended by National 
Joint Committee on Wintertime Con- 
struction, 1048. 

Hansard reference to interest rate on 
mortgage money, 4382. 


Mothers’ Allowances: 


Alta — 
amendment to Mothers’ Allowance Act, 

1353. 

Man.: new regulations under Child Welfare 
Act, «2b. 

N.B.: amendment to Mothers’ Allowance 
Act, 853. 

Nfid.: amendments to Social Assistance 
Act, 1487. 

N.S.: increased alowance urged by Federa- 





tion of Labour in brief to provincial 
Cabinet, 142. 


Ont.: enactment of The Mothers’ and 
Dependent Children’s Allowances 
Act, (1957), 602; regulations under 
Act 1501; reference in Speech from 
the Throne in Ontario Legislature, 
130 

Que.: The Needy Mothers Assistance Act 


amended by An Act Respecting 
Allowances to Needy Mothers and 
their Children, and An Act Respect- 
ing Assistance to Needy Mothers and 
the Quebec Social Allowances Com- 
mission, 464. 


Motor Vehicles: 
Canada 

revision of occupational monograph No. 
10, Motor Vehicle Mechanic, 430. 

resolution adopted at meeting of Appren- 
ticeship Training Advisory Commit- 
tee, 802. 

An Analysis of the Motor Vehicle Repair 
Trade—booklet prepared by national 
committee appointed by federal 
Department of Labour, 1165. 
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Motor Vehicles—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
Alta.: designated trade under Apprentice- 
ship Act, 1494-95; regulations under 
Public Service Vehicles Act, 1495. 

NB.: regulations under Motor Carrier Act, 
1093. 

Motor Carrier Regulations, 
under Motor Carrier Act, 1363. 
recommendations of Federation of 
Labour (C.L.C.), 13800. 
new regulations by Highway Traffic 
Board, under Vehicles Act, 211. 


Nfld.: 1957, 


NS.: 


Sask.: 


Motorists: 
See Automobiles. 


Motorways (Quebec) Limited: 
1.B.T. 


certification application by Local 106 on 
behalf of unit of employees, granted, 
58. 

dispute with Local 106: C.O. appointed, 
712; settlement, 845. 


Multiple Jobholding: 
See Employment. 


Municipal Employees: 
Canada 


salaries and hours of work in municipal 
government service—police constables, 
fire fighters and labourers, 365. 


B.C.: revised regulations under Municipal 
Act, 981. 


Municipalities: 
Ont.— 


substantial increases in grants to munici- 
palities asked in Speech from the 
Throne in Ontario Legislature, 130 


Murchison, C. A., Unemployment Insurance 
Commission: 
re-appointment as member of U.L.C., 534. 


remarks at 44th annual convention of 
1.A.P.ES., 1058. 


Museums: 
See National Museums. 


Mutual Aid: 
U.S.A. 
mutual assistance and co-operation agree- 


ment signed by Brewery Workers and 
I.A.M., 1049. 


Nanaimo and District Labour Council: 
formation, 275. 


Napierville Junction Railway Company: 
O.R.T. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees—agent, telegrapher- 
clerk and operator clerk—granted, 174. 


National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians: 


CKOY Limited 
application for revocation of certification 
on behalf of Dwayne A. Johns (Keith 
Sterling) and David Johnson, received, 
60; granted, 175. 


Kawartha Broadcasting Company Limited 
(Radio Station CHEX) 
application for revocation of certification, 
1075; representation vote ordered, 
1205; application for revocation 
granted, 1461. 


Newfoundland Broadcasting Company 
limited 

certification application by Local 64 on 
behalf of employees, excluding office 
and building service employees, 
received, 451; granted, 570. 

certification application by Local 64 on 
behalf of unit of office employees, 
received, 711; granted, 840. 
Niagara Television Limited— 

certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees in engineering depart- 
ment, film department (studio), news 
department and commercial film divi- 
sion, Hamilton, received, 452; granted, 
aydul 

Quebec Television (Canada) Limited (Stations 

CFCM-TV and CKMI-TV) 

certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees, received, 712; granted, 


967. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1208;  settle- 
ment, 1463. 


Radio Saguenay Limited (Station CKRS) 
dispute: C.B. appointed, 312; C.B. fully 
constituted, 453; C.B. report, 6575, 
578; settlement, 575. 
Radio Station CHRS 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 712; settlement, 
970. 
Radio Station CKVL 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 712; settlement, 
845. 


National Association of Marine Engineers 
GO Fa 9 
appointment of James Patterson, President, 
939. 
Superior Court rules election of national 
secretary-treasurer of association of 
marine engineers was illegal, 1086. 
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National Association of Marine Engineers 
(C.L.C.)—Con. 
Canadian National Railways (Barge and 
Ferry Service, Port Mann, B.C.) 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 1320; C.B. 
appointed, 1464. 
Canadian National Railways 
(Pacific Coast Service) 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1320; CB. 


appointed, 1464. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(B.C. Coast Steamship Service) 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 1320; 
appointed, 1464. 


Shell Canadian Tankers, Limited 
dispute: employees on MV Western Shell; 


C.O. appointed, 1320; C.B. appointed, 
1464. 


Tidewater Shipping Company 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1320. 

Union Steamships Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1320. 


Westward Shipping Lamited 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 1075. 

dispute: employees on MV Britamerican ; 
C.O. appointed, 1208; C.B. appointed, 
1464. 


C.B. 


National Catholic Syndicate of Longshore- 
men of Sorel, Inc.: 
Sorel Dock and Stevedoring Co. Ltd. 
certification application on behalf of unit 


of maintenance personnel, received, 
711; granted, 840. 


National Committee on Human Rights 
(CoG): 


recommendations of Committee in brief 
submitted to Minister of Labour, 1272. 


National Council of Women: 


uniform retirement age and other requests 
made by National Council of Women 
in brief presented to Prime Minister 
St. Laurent, 267. 


National Employment Service: 
See Employment Service. 


National Film Act: 


amendment to Act recommended by C.C. 
in brief to federal Government, 1424. 


National Film Board: 

“Call It Rehabilitation”’—Department of 
Labour film designed to stimulate 
interest in co-ordination of rehabilita- 
tion services within communities, 1068. 


National Harbours Board (Halifax): 


C.B.R.E. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 312; settlement, 
453. 
C.S.G.W.G.M.U. 


certification application by Local No. 1 
on behalf of unit of employees, 
received, 452; rejected, 570. 

tl. A. 

certification application by Local 1843 on 

behalf of unit of employees, rejected, 


59. 
National Harbours Board (Montreal): 
B.R.S.C. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 574; settlement, 
970. 
N.U.O.E. 


certification application by Local 850 on 
behalf of unit of operating enginemen 
and operating enginemen helpers, 
received, 60; granted, 174. 


National Harbours Board (Port Colborne) : 
< I.U.M.M.S.W. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees, received, 843; with- 
drawn, 969;  re-submitted, 969; 
granted, 1073. 


National Harbours Board (Port of Mont- 
real): 
B.R.S.C. 
dispute: (grain elevator shovellers) : CO. 
appointed, 1208; settlement, 1320. 
S.1.U. 
certification application on behalf of un- 
licensed personnel in Port of Montreal, 
received, 176; representation vote, 
710; granted, 840. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 969. 


National Harbours Board (Prescott) : 


N.H.B.E.A. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 574; settlement, 
713. 
National Harbours Board Employees’ 
Association: 


National Harbours Board (Prescott) 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 574; settlement, 
Ula: 


National Housing Act: 
Hansard reference, 1280. 


National Joint Committee on Wintertime 
Construction: 
recommends increase in supply of mort- 
gage funds for. 1957-58 winter house- 
building program, 1048. 
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National Labour Relations Board (U.S.A.): 
Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit, upholds 
order approving a separate craft unit 
for electricians in glass manufactur- 

ing company, 606. 

Supreme Court rules N.L.R.B. not free to 
use its discretion whether it should 
act on charge of unfair labour practice 
brought against union . . . 735. 


National Legislative Committee, Interna- 
tional Railway Brotherhoods: 


Brotherhood of Railway Signalmen of 
America joins Committee, 1274. 


National Museums: 
Hansard reference, 280. 


National Product: 
Canada 
rise in 1956 gross national product, 442. 
preliminary report of Royal Commission 
on Canada’s Economic Prospects, 129, 
285. 
National Syndicate of Longshoremen 
(Ha! Ha! Bay): 


Saguenay Terminals, Limited 


dispute: settlement following strike 
action, 63. 
National Syndicate of Municipal Em- 


ployees of Montreal (CC Gis): 
Education Service awarded annual prize 


of Canadian Institute for Adult 
Education, 552. 


National Syndicate of Salaried Employees 
of Saguenay Terminals: 
Saguenay Terminals Limited 


dispute: settlement following strike action, 
63. 


National Union of Operating Engineers of 
Canada: 
National Harbours Board (Montreal) 
certification application by Local 850 on 
behalf of unit of Operating engine- 


men and enginemen helpers, received, 
60; granted, 174. 


National Union of Public 
(CAL C:): 


merger terms approved at annual con- 
vention, 1168. 


Employees 


National Union of Public Service Em- 
pioveess.(C.L.C:):- 


merger terms approved at annual con- 
vention, 1168. 


Nationalization: 
United Kingdom 
resoltions adopted at convention of 
ee. @ e196" 


Natural Resources: 
Canada 
recommendations of C.C.C.L., 1296. 
B.C.: recommendation of Federation of 


Labour in brief to provincial Cabinet 
139. 


Needy Mothers: 
See Mothers’ Allowances. 


Negroes: 
U.S.A. 

plan to fight discrimination—agreement 
signed between U.A.W. and National 
Urban League, 934. 

exclusion of negroes 
unions, 534. 

address of Assistant to Secretary of Labour 
for women’s affairs before National 
Council of Negro Women, 1454. 


from Wisconsin 


New Brunswick Council of Labour: 


merger convention of Council of Labour 
and Federation of Labour, 1172. 

joint brief, with Federation of Labour, 
to provincial Cabinet, 275. 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour: 


joint brief, with Council of Labour, to 
provincial Cabinet, 275. 
merger convention, 1172. 


New Brunswick Provincial Council: 
officers of U.B.CJ.A., elected, 1171. 


New Year’s Messages: 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
1432: 

Claude Jodoin, President, C.L.C., 1433. 

J. G. McLean, Chairman, National Legis- 
lative Committee, I.R.B., 1434. 

Gerard Picard, President, CCC Is. 14333 


New York Central Railroad Company: 
B.L.F.E. 


application on behalf of unit of engineers 
received for provision for final settle- 
ment of differences concerning mean- 
ing or violation of agreement, 844. 

application on behalf of unit of firemen, 
helpers on electric locomotives, 
hostlers and hostler helpers, received 
for provision for final settlement of 
differences concerning meaning or 
violation of agreement, 844. 
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New York Central Railroad Company— 
Con. 
B.R.T. 
application on behalf of unit of conductors, 
on road service, received for provision 
for final settlement of differences 
concerning meaning or violation of 
agreement, 844. 
application on behalf of unit of conductors, 
trainmen and switch tenders in yard 
service, received for provision for final 
settlement of differences concerning 
meaning or violation of agreement, 
844, 
application on behalf of unit of trainmen 
on road service, received for provision 
for final settlement of differences 
concerning meaning or violation of 
agreement, 844. 


New Zealand: 


Council For Equal Pay and Opportunity— 
functions, 834. 
unemployment statistics, 284. 


Newfoundland Broadcasting Company Li- 
mited: 
N.A.B.E.T. 


certification application by Local 64 on 
behalf of unit of employees (exclud- 
ing office and _ building service), 
received, 451; granted, 570. 

certification application by Local 64 on 
behalf of unit of office employees, 
received, 711; granted, 840. 


Newfoundland Federation of Labour: 
presents brief to provincial Cabinet, 276. 
21st annual convention, 943; re 22nd con- 

vention, 1167. 


Newspapers: 
Que.— 
provisions of collective agreement signed 


by Montreal Newspapermen’s Syndi- 
cate and La Presse, 72. 


United Kingdom 


resolution adopted at convention of 
Ge LOG, 
U.S.A. 


American Newspaper Guild sets new 


goal, $200 a week, 1051. 


Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Rail- 
way: 
B.R.T. 
dispute: C.B. appointed, 63. 


Niagara Television Limited: 


N.A.B.E.T. 
certification application on behalf of 
unit of employees in engineering 


Niagara Television Limited—Con. 


department, film department (studio), 
news department and commercial 
film division, Hamilton, received, 
452; granted, 570. 


Nicaragua: 
rejoins I.L.0. as 78th member country, 568. 


No-raiding: 
Canada 
no-raiding agreements involving 
unions in paper box and paper bag 
production industry and in hospital 
field—endorsed by C.L.C. Executive 
Council, 1049. 


U.S.A. 
number of cases processed under no- 
raiding agreements, July, 1954 to May 
1957, 1169. 


two 


Northern Cleaning Agencies, Inc.: 
B.S.E.1.U. 
certification application by Local 298 on 
behalf of unit of building service em- 
ployees, received, 843; granted, 967. 


Northern Freightways Limited: 
1.B.T. 
certification application by Local No. 605, 
on behalf of unit employees, received, 
969; withdrawn, 969; received, 1318. 


Northern Telephone Company Limited: 
C.W.A. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1820; settlement, 
1463. 


Northern Transportation Company Li- 
mited: 
S.1.U. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of unlicensed personnel and _ pilots, 
received, 844; representation vote 
ordered, 968; granted, 1461. 


Northland Navigation Company Limited: 


LL.W.U. 


dispute with Locals 505 and 509: C.O. ap- 
pointed, 969; settlement, 1208. 


Northspan Uranium Mines Limited: 
CAG: 


certification application by Local 1554 on 
behalf of a unit of employees, received, 
1206, 1318; granted, 1461. 


1.U.M.M.S.W. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees, received, 711; represen- 
tation vote ordered, 841; rejected, 968. 
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Northspan Uranium Mines Limited—Con. 
I.U.0.E. 


certification application by Local 796 on 
behalf of unit of stationary engineers 
and stationary engineers’ helpers, 
received, 711; representation vote 
ordered, 842; granted, 967. 

dispute with Local 796: C.O. appointed, 
1320. 

U.S.W.A. 

certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees, received, 711; represen- 
tation vote, 841; rejected, 968. 


Northwest Steamships Limited: 
C.M.S.G. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of deck officers on SS A. A. Hudson 


and SS Superior, received, 843; 
granted, 841. 


Norton Motor Lines Limited: 
I.B.T. 
certification application by Local 979 on 
behalf of unit of employees, received, 


843; representation vote ordered, 967; 
rejected, 1205. 


Nova Scotia Federation of Labour 
(ClEC)t 
submission of brief to provincial Cabinet, 
141. 


second annual convention, 1300. 


Nuclear Weapons: 


United Kingdom 
resolution adopted by T.U.C., 1195. 


Nurses: 


I.L.0. study on conditions of work and 
employment of nurses, 1458. 

resolution adopted by TI.L.0. Advisory 
Committee on Salaried Employees 
and Professional Workers, 567. 


Canada 


Occupations of University Women—results 
of questionnaire addressed by Women’s 
Bureau, Department of Labour, to 
Canadian Federation of University 
Women, 40. 

new regulations under Licensed Prac- 
tical Nurses Act, 614. 


Man.:: 


Obituaries: 
Canada 

Frank Barrett, Vice-president and repre- 
sentative in Canada of I.BB., 1047. 

Ken Cassell, Cobourg and District Labour 
Council, 1277. 

Clarence’ E.  Herrett, Vice-president, 
Barbers’ International Union, 1277. 


Obituaries—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


George G. O’Connor, Chief Justice of 
Alberta Supreme Court and first 
C.L:R.B. chairman, 137. 

V. C. Phelan, Director, Canada Branch, 


I.L.O., 684. 

Arthur W. Puttee, first “Labour” M_P., 
1525. 

Earl R. Watson, President, Local 195, 
U.A.W., 687. 


Occupational Dictionary: 
Canada 


necessity discussed at meeting of Voca- 
tional Training Advisory Council, 538. 


O’Connell, James T., United States Secre- 
tary of Labour: 


appointment, 25. 


O’Connor, George G., Chief Justice of Al- 
berta Supreme Court: 


death of first C.L.R.B. chairman, 187. 


Occupational Monographs: 
Canada 

monographs issued by Department of 
Labour— 
Careers in Construction, 430. 
Revision of five titles: No. 4, Painter; 
No. 5, Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam 
Fitter; No. 9, Printing Trades; No. 
10, Motor Vehicle Mechanic; No. 15, 
Foundry Workers, 430. 

revised edition of Social Worker, 1419. 


Office Buildings: 
Ont.— 


regulations under Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act, 988, 1500. 


Office Workers: 
Canada 


increase in proportion of office workers in 
relation to total of all workers em- 


ployed, 424. 

working conditions of office employees 
(retail trade) 79, (manufacturing) 
1373. 


average weekly salaries for selected office 

occupations in manufacturing, in four 

cities, October (1956), 624. 
Occupations of University Women—results 
of questionnaire sent by Women’s 
Bureau to members of Canadian Fed- 
eration of University Women, 299. 
new Order No. 34 (1956) under Male 
and Female Minimum Wage Acts, 
207-8. 


BGs 
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Office Workers—Con. 
United Kingdom 
women office workers in 1880, 1069. 


U.S.A. 


number of workers granted vacations with 
pay of four or more weeks, 25. 
See also White-collar Workers. 


Office Employees’ International Union: 
provisions of master agreement between 


C.B.R.E. (office staffs) and Office 
Employees’ Inteznational Union, 421. 


Offices: 
Ont — 


amended regulations under Factory, Shop 
and Office Building Act, 598. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Limited: 
U.P.W.A. 


dispute with Local 396: C.O. appointed, 
845; settlement, 1075. 

dispute with Local 511: C.O. appointed, 
845; settlement, 970. 

dispute with Local 520: C.O. appointed, 
845; settlement, 1075. 


Oil: 
Canada 
new regulations under Territorial Lands 
Act re oil and gas wells in Northwest 


Territories and in Yukon Territory, 
720. 
safety provisions in Drilling and 
Production Regulations under Oil and 
Gas Conservation Act, 1090. 
Sask.: new regulations under Oil and Gas 
Conservation Act, 212. 


Alta: 


Oil Burners: 
Man.— 


regulations under Gas and Oil Burner 
Act, 469. 


Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers’ Inter- 

national Union: 

O.L.R.B. lists requirements to transfer 
jurisdiction, 269. 
Polymer Corporation Limited 

certification application on behalf of unit 
of laboratory employees, received, 711; 
granted, 840. 

dispute: C.O. apopinted, 1075; settlement, 
1208. 

dispute with Local 16-14: C.B. appointed, 
63; CB. fully constituted, 176-77; 
CB: report, 312, 317; not settled 
following C.B. procedure, 453. 


Old Age Assistance: 
See Pensions. 
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Old Age Assistance Act: 


amended regulations under Act, 987. 

increase in benefits provided under Appro- 
priation Act No. 4, 1081. 

number of persons receiving allowances 
under Act between June 30, 1957 and 
September 30, 1957, 1425. 

Hansard reference, 14381. 


Old Age Pensions: 
See Pensions. 


Old Age Security Act: 


increase in benefits provided 
Appropriation Act No. 4, 1081. 
Hansard reference, 1481. 


Older Workers: 


resolution adopted by JI.L.0. Advisory 
Committee on Salaried Employees and 
Professional Workers, 567. 

I.L.O. report on difficulties encountered 
by older women seeking employment, 


307. 


under 


Canada 

Visiting Homemakers’ Service establishes 
new vocation for older women, 51. 

Pension Plans and the Employment of 
Older Workers—report published by 
Department of Labour, 1435. 

older workers found more efficient by Dr. 
L. F. Koyl, Sunnybrook Hospital, 
Toronto, 689. 

compulsory retizement said “cruel, waste- 
ful” by employee benefit plan con- 
sultant, 983. 

“age doesn’t make worker less efficient’— 
review of article “The Older Worker” 
published by Research Department, 
fob woe. 

retirement of older workers, lengthening 
of educational pzocess, and shorter 
work week—economist’s reasons for 
labour shortage, 803. 

results of survey conducted by Quebec 
Division of Health League of Canada, 
1314. 

compulsory retirement and employee 
benefit schemes discussed at meeting 
of Montreal Personnel Association, 
133. 

uniform retirement age and other requests 
made by National Council of Women 
in brief presented to Prime Minister 
‘St. Laurent, 267. 

C.C.C. brief to federal government, 1424. 

Hansard reference to tax exemptions, 
536; other reference, 144. 

N‘S.: legislation to prevent discrimination 
against older workers recommended by 
Federation of Labour in brief to 
provincial Cabinet, 142. 
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Older Workers—Con. 


Ont.: first Ontario Conference on Ageing, 
944. 
Que.: compulsory retirement and employee 


benefit schemes discussed at meeting 
of Montreal Personnel Association, 
133. 


United Kingdom 


reports of National Advisory Committee 
on the Employment of Older Men and 
Women summarized in article pre- 
pared by Ministry of Labour, 1054. 


U.S.A. 


New York state’s employers to cease dis- 
crimination in hiring of older workers, 
1273. 

N.Y. state survey of older worker problem, 
1058. 

New York industrialist urges more em- 
ployment of older women workers, 133. 

survey of hiring restrictions, 1165. 

application of apprenticeship program to 
older workers—plan to enhance job 
opportunities signed by U.A.W. and 
Ford Motor Company, US.A., 689. 

automation of industry may bring special 
difficulties to older workers—hearing 


on automation by Senate House 
economic subcommittee, 22. 
“salemanship” key to finding jobs for 


older workers—Assistant to Secretary 
of Labour, 1315. 

disregard job applicant’s age—study on 
employment of older workers prepared 
by Bureau of Labour Statistics, 22. 


On-the-Job Training: 
Canada 


agreement between governments of Can- 
ada and France to admit workers for 
on-the-job training to acquire occupa- 
tional skills and techniques not avail- 
able in own countries, 421. 

establishment of first on-the-job appren- 
ticeship training program for Ford 
Motor Company, 982. 


One Day’s Rest in Seven: 


weekly rest in commerce and offices on 
agenda of 40th International Labour 
Conference, 706; text of convention, 


adopted, 962 ; recommendation 
adopted, 964. 
Alta— 
amended weekly rest provisions under 


Labour Act, 1352. 
Canada—Con. 


INDEX 


Ontario Fair Employment Practices Act: 


extension of coverage requested at merger 
convention of O.F.L. (C.L.C.), 551. 


Ontario Federation of Labour: 


5th annual Fair Practices and Human 
Rights Education Conference, 37. 

changes in Ontario Labour Relations Act 
recommended in report of special 
Labour Relations Committee before 
Cabinet, 269. 


Ontario Federation of Labour (C.C.L.): 


special one-day convention to approve 
merger terms with O.P.F.L. (T.L.C.), 
552. 

14th and final convention, 552. 


Ontario Federation of Labour (C.L.C.): 


formation, 548. 

seeks alliance with province’s farmers, 1167. 

appointment of Lloyd Fell as head of 
political action department, 1171. 

O.F.L. to study industrial accidents and 
accident prevention, 1276. 


Ontario Federation of Printing Trades 
Unions: 


demands exclusion of immigrant printers, 
683. 


Ontario Labour Relations Act: 


changes in Act recommended in report of 
special Labour Relations Committee 
before Cabinet, 269. 

amended regulations under Act, 596. 


resolution adopted at merger convention 
Of Or Ce. Ca7 49, 


Ontario Labour Relations Board: 


three decisions of Board rule successor 
employers not obliged to bargain with 
unions that represented employees 
under former ownership, 137. 

Board lists requirements to transfer juris- 
diction—decision of Board on applica- 
tion for declaration concerning status 
of successor trade union, 269. 

legislation enabling Board to sit as panels, 
requested in Speech from the Throne 
in Ontario Legislature, 130. 

resignation of George Ferguson, 939. 


Ontario Provincial Council (I.U.0.E.): 
executive meeting, 1427. 


Ontario Provincial Federation of Labour 
GL: Cs): 


special one-day convention to approve 
merger terms with OF.L. (C.C.L.), 
D2) 
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Ontario-Quebec Confer- 


ence: 
delays in conciliation and admission of 
immigrant printers protested at meet- 
ing in Montreal, 683. 


Typographical 


Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act: 
inclusion of retail mercantile industry and 
Hamilton Police Department under 
collective liability section of Act, 70. 


Operating Engineers: 
Man.— 
amendments to Operating Engineers and 
Firemen Act, 1486. 
amended regulations under Operating 
Engineers Act, 599. 
See also International Union of Operating 
Engineers. 


Ont: 


Order of Railroad Telegraphers: 
Napierville Junction Railway Company 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees—agent, telegrapher-clerk, 
and operator clerk—granted, 174. 


Organization: 
See Labour Organization. 


Oshawa Electric Railway: 
B.R.T. 
dispute: C.B. appointed, 63. 


Ottawa Atomic Energy Workers: 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
certification application by Local 1541 on 


behalf of unit of employees, received, 
1206; granted, 1461. 


Ottawa Transportation Commission: 
A.A.S.E.R.E. 
certification application by Division 1502 
on behalf of unit of transportation in- 
spectors, received, 452; granted, 570. 


Ottawa Transportation Commission (1945) 
Limited: 
1.B.T. 
certification application by Local 938 on 
behalf of unit of employees, received, 
969; granted, 1073. 


Overtime: 
Canada 
overtime provision of master agreement 

between C.B.R.E. (office staffs) and 
Om Ly 420: 

recommendation of Federation of 
Labour re granting of permits, in brief 
to provincial Cabinet, 139. 
58659-4— 63 
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Overtime—Con. 


Man.: new regulation re wages, hours and 
conditions of employment made by 
Minimum Wage Board under Mini- 


mum Wage Act, 349. 


N.S.: overtime provision of Minimum Wage 
Act governing female employees, 209. 
Sask.: exemption of municipal swimming 


pool employees in Saskatoon from 
overtime provisions of Hours of Work 
Act, 614. 


Owen Sound Transportation Company Li- 
mited: 
C.M.S.G. 


certification application on behalf of unit 
of deck officers on vessels Norgoma, 
Normac and Norisle, received, 848; 
granted, 841. 


Pacific Coast Borax Company: 
if automation ends job, workers provided 
for under terms of new contract be- 
tween Company in California, and 
chemical workers’ union, 687. 


Pacific Western Airlines Limited: 
P.W.A.P.A. 
certification application on behalf of unit 


of employees, received, 969; granted, 
1205; 


Pacific Western Airlines Pilots’ Associa- 
tion: 
Pacific Western Airlines Limited 
certification application on behalf of unit 


of employees, received, 969; granted, 
1205. 


Padlock Act (Quebec): 


Supreme Court of Canada rules by 8-1 
majority that Act to be ultra vires of 
the provincial Legislature, 983. 


Painting and Decorating: 
Canada 

revision of occupational monograph No. 4 

Painter, 480. 

Alta.: designated trade under Apprentice- 
ship Act, 1494-95. 

amended regulations under Appren- 
ticeship Act, 1496. 


Man.:: 


Pan American World Airways System: 


C.A.L.D.A. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1463; settlement, 
1464. 
Parent, Msgr. A. M., Rector, Laval Umn- 
versity: 


remarks at opening of 12th annual 
industrial relations conference, 807. 
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Parry Sound-Muskoka District Labour Pensions—Con. 
Council) (C.L.C)« Canada—Con. 


formation, 1276. 


Part-time Employment: 
United Kingdom 


number of women in part-time employ- 
ment, 427. 


Patterson, James, President, National As- 
sociation of Marine Engineers (C.L.C.) 


appointment, 939. 


Pension Act: 


increase in benefits provided under 
Appropriation Act No. 4, 1081. 


Pensions: 
Canada 

Blind Persons Act—amended regulations, 
987; Hansard reference, 146. 

Income Tax Act—amended provisions re 
individual registered retirement sav- 
ings plans, 1080. 

Old Age Assistance Act—amended regula- 
tions, 987; benefits under Act increased 
by Appropriation Act No. 4, 1081; 
Hansard references, 1280, 1431. 

Old Age Security Act—benefits increased 
by Appropriation Act No. 4, 1081; 
Hansard references, 145, 1280, 1431. 

Pension Act—benefits increased by 
Appropriation Act No. 4, 1081; 
Hansard reference to old age pensions, 
279. 

number of persons receiving old age 
assistance as at December 31, 1956, 
2/1; as at March 31, 1957, 690; as at 
June 30, 1957, 1166; as at September 
30, 1957, 1425: 

Pension Plans and the Employment of 
Older Workers—report published by 
Department of Labour, 1435. 

Vesting of Employer Contributions Under 
Industrial Retirement Plans—Bulletin 
No. 14 published by Department of 
Industrial Relations, Queen’s Univer- 
sity, 8135: 

compulsory retirement said “cruel, waste- 
ful” by employee benefit plan con- 
sultant, 933. 

government social security measures and 
company benefit plans discussed at 
86th annual general meeting of 
Ce Meares 7: 

recommendations of C.C.C.L., 1297; reply 
of Prime Minister, 1299. 

recommendations of CLC. vin frst 
memorandum to federal Cabinet, 149; 
other recommendations. 1293. 


recommendations of National Legislative 
Committee of International Railway 
Brotherhoods, 156. 
Pension plans— 
office employees in manufacturing, 1373, 
1374. 
plant employees in manufacturing, 1372, 
datos 
primary iron and steel industry, 744. 
slaughtering and meat packing industry, 
622. 


Hansard references— 
C.N.R. pensions, 432, 1279. 
Civil Service pensions, 1279. 
national industrial pensions scheme, 146. 
superannuated civil servants, 431. 
transfer of pensions, 279. 


Alta.: amendments to Disabled Persons’ 


Pension Act, 1853; to Widows’ 
Pensions Act, 1353; recommendations 
of Federation of Labour, 1169. 

Man.: supplementary allowance to old age 
pensioners requested by Federation 
of Labour in brief to provincial 
Cabinet, 139; resolutions adopted, 
1303: 

Nfld.: amendment to Old Age Assistance 
Act, 1487. 

NS.: amendments to Old Age Assistance 
Act, 852; recommendations of Federa- 
tion of Labour re old age pensioners, 
in brief to provincial Cabinet, 141, 
142. 

Ont.: amended provisions of Old Age 
Assistance Act, 603; payment of sup- 
plementary benefits to recipients of 
federal old age assistance requested 
at merger convention of OF.L. 
(CxO teal 

Que.: provisions of collective agreement 
signed by Montreal Newspapermen’s 
Syndicate and La Presse, 72. 


United Kingdom 

effect of pension schemes on engagement 
policy—summary of reports. of 
National Advisory Committee on the 
Employment of Older Men and 
Women, 1055. 

resolution adopted at convention of 
nr. Ce aL. OG. 


U.S.A. 


amendment to Social Security Act per- 
mits women to receive retirement pay 
at age 62, 169. 

number of pension plans in effect and 
number of workers covered by plans, 
135% 
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Pensions—Con. 
US.A—Con. 
disabled persons aged 50 receive disability 
pensions under social security amend- 
ment, 933. 
survey of non-governmental pension plan 
in New York state, 1435. 


Permits: 
See Labour Permits. 


Personnel Administration: 
Canada 

Maritime Personnel Association annual 
meeting, 27. 

Montreal Personnel Association, com- 
pulsory retirement and employee 
benefit schemes discussed at meeting 
of, tds. 


Personnel Association of Toronto: 


15th annual conference, 553. 
election of John V. Cuff, President, 939. 


Personnel Practices: 
Canada 
personnel practices and white-collar work- 


ers—discussion at 86th annual general 
meeting of C.M.A., 814. 


V. C., Director, Canada Branch, 
International Labour Organization: 


death of, 684. 





Phelan, 


Picard, Gérard, General President, Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour: 

remarks at presentation of annual brief to 
federal Cabinet, 154. 

remaiks at presentation of memorandum 
to Cabinet (Fall session), 1295. 

Labour Day message, 931. 

New Year’s message, 1433. 

report to 36th convention of CC CL. 
1442. 

candidate at 1957 but not 1958 convention, 
426. 


Pickersgill, Hon. J. W., Minister of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration: 

announces that prospective employers may 
sponsor immigrants, 19. 


Picketing: 
Alta.— 
Supreme Court finds picketing for purpose 
of inducing breach of contract unlaw- 
ful; upholds injunction, 340. 


Supreme Court...holding that picket- 
ing for coercive purpose 1s illegal, 
orders interim injunction continued, 
69; Court of Appeal upholds decision 


Bice 


Picketing—Con. 


of trial judge who ruled that picketing 
which constitutes a nuisance is illegal, 
465. 

U.S.A. 


Supreme Court bars use of picketing for 
organizing purposes because it violated 
policy expressed in state law, 986. 


Pictou County Labour Council (C.L.C.): 
formation, 425. 


Pipeline: 
Canada 


appointment of Gordon Cushing, Execu- 
tive Vice-President, C.L.C., to Royal 
Commission inquiring into matters re- 
lating to energy and sources of energy 
and need for any special measures con- 
cerning trans-Canada pipelines, 1278, 
1429. 


B.C.: exemption of pipeline construction 
industry from Hours of Work Act, 
January 1, 1957, to December 31, 1957, 
207. 

Que.: amended regulations under Pipe- 
Mechanics Act, 1502. 

Piping: 

Sask.— 


American Standard Code for Gas Trans- 
mission and Distribution Piping Sys- 
tems adopted as rules and regulations 
under Power Commission Act, 1218. 


Placements: 
USA: 
placement of handicapped persons by em- 
ployment service offices, in 1956, at 
new high, 265. 


Plamondon, Miss Huguette, 
Montreal Council: 


re-election, 426. 


President, 


Plant Employees: 
Canada 


working conditions of plant employees, 
hove 


U.S.A. 


number of workers granted vacations with 
pay of four or more weeks, 25. 


Plastering: 
Alta.— 
regulations under Apprenticeship Act, 610, 
1494-95. 


amended regulations under Appren- 
ticeship Act, 721. 


Man.: 
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Plumbing and Steamfitting: 
guide to health and welfare fund adminis- 
tration published by U.A.J.A.P.P.I., 
otis 
Canada 
plumbing trade analysis published by De- 
partment of Labour, 1271; revision of 
occupational monograph, No. 5, Plum- 
ber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter, 430. 
designated trade under Apprentice- 
ship Act, 1494-95. 
recommendation of Federation of 
Labour in brief to provincial Cabinet, 
re licensing of workmen, 140. 


Alta.: 


Man.: 


Police: 
Canada 

salaries and hours of work of police con- 
stables in 1956, 365. 
inclusion of Hamilton Police Depart- 
ment under collective liability section 
of Act, 70; Court of Appeal holds that 
municipal council has no power to dis- 
miss police officers except after hear- 
ing, 716. 


Polio Vaccine: 
Ont.— 
extension of program asked in Speech from 
the Throne in Ontario Legislature, 130. 


Ont.: 


Political Action: 


Canada 
C.C.F. party “political arm” of U.S.W.A. 
CCLRC S682: 
Ont.: continued support of C.C.F. by O.F.L. 
(C.L.C.), declared at merger conven- 
tion, 548. 
Political Education: 
Man.— 


resolution adopted at convention of Fed- 
eration of Labour, 1302. 
Nfld.: resolution adopted at convention of 
N.F.L., 948. 


Ont.: resolution adopted at O.F.L. (C.L.C.) 
merger convention, 548. 


Pollock, William, International President, 
Textile Workers’ Union of America: 


remarks at third Canadian convention of 
T.W.U.A., 682. 


Polymer Corporation Limited: 
| O.C.A.W.I1.U. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of laboratory employees, received, 711; 
granted, 840. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1075; settlement, 
101208; 
dispute with Local 16-14: C.B. appointed, 
63; C.B. fully constituted, 176-77; C.B. 
report, 312, 317; C.B. procedure, 453. 


INDEX 


Pope Pius XII: 


urges managers to prepare for automation, 
431. 


Population: 
Canada 


increase forecast in preliminary report of 
Royal Commission on Canada’s Eco- 
nomic Prospects, 129, 285. 

farm population drops 5.7 per cent in five 
years—D.B.S. report, national census 
(1956), 938. 


Postal Service: 
Canada 

improved postal service sought by C.L.C., 
150; reply of Prime Minister, 151. 

Hansard reference to wage increase for 
employees, 431. 

merger of postal workers unions (Postal 
Workers Brothezhood of Canada) into 
United Postal Workers of Canada, 
1274. 


Postal Workers Brotherhood of Canada: 


merger of postal workers unions into 
United Postal Workers of Canada, 
1274. 
Poultry Processing Plants: 


Sask.— 
rescission of order in council governing 
hours of work of employees, 70. 


K. A. Powell (Canada) Limited: 
C.MLS.G. 
certification application on behalf of unit 


of employees on SS Starbelle, received, 
59; granted, 174. 


Powell Transports Limited: 
C.M.S.G. 
certification application on behalf of unit 


of employees on SS Starbuck, received, 
59; granted, 174. 


Power Commission: 
Sask .— 

American Standard Code for Gas Trans- 
mission and Distribution Piping Sys- 
tems adopted as rules and regulations 
under Power Commission Act, 1218. 


Prairie Pacific Transport Limited: 


DBsls 
certification application by Local 605 on 
behalf of unit of employees, received, 
1318; withdrawn, 1463. 
Pressure Vessels: 
Alta.— 


regulations under Boilers and Pressure 
Vessels Act, 1495. 
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Pressure Vessels—Con. 

B.C.: amended regulations under Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Act, 981, 987. 
amendments to Steam and Pressure 
Plants Act, 1486. 

amended regulations under Pressure 
Vessels Act, 988. 


Sask.: new regulations under Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Act, 866, 1119. 


Man.:: 


Que.: 


Prevailing Rate Employees: 


Canada 
Supreme Court of Canada holds New- 
foundland Terms of Union not violated 
by use of prevailing rate regulations 
at Gander, 1488. 
NB.: resolution adopted at convention of 
Federation of Labour (C.L.C.), 1176. 


Prices: 


report of Director-General of { 2Os-on 
situation in 1956, 449. 


Canada 

establishment of permanent price investi- 
gation board recommended by 
C.C.C.L. in memorandum to federal 
Cabinet, 153. 

C.F.A. urges federal investigation of price 
spreads on farm products in brief to 
Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent, Prime 
Minister, 267. 

recommendation of Royal Commission on 
Canada’s Economic Prospects, re 
federal price supports, 129. 

Prices and the Cost of Living (Monthly 
Feature). 

Nfid.: resolution on fish prices, adopted at 
convention of N.F.L., 943. 


United Kingdom 

government court of inquiry urges estab- 
lishment of “authozitative and im- 
partial body” to study wages, costs 
and prices, 805. 

resolution calling for reimposition of price 
controls and subsidies . . . referred to 
General Council of T.U.C., 1197. 


U.S.A. 
summary of report Productivity, Earnings, 


Costs and Prices in the Private Non- 
agricultural Sector of the Economy, 


1947-56, issued by Bureau of Labour 


Statistics, 949. ; 
Statistics 


“Labour Statistics: F-Prices’. 


Primary Iron and Steel Industry: 
See Iren and Steel Industry. 


Prince Edward Island Electrical Inspec- 


tion Act: fy 
amended regulations under Act .re exa- 
minations for journeyman’s licence, 
70. 
Printing Bureau: 44 
See Government Printing Bureau. 
Printing Trades: 
Canada 
exclusion of immigrant printers—resolu- 
tion adopted at meeting of Ontario- 
Quebec Typographical Conference, 
683. 
revision of occupational monograph No. 9 
Printing Trades, 430. 
Private Investment: 
See Investment. ° 


Proceedings of Parliament: 
regular monthly feature. 


Production Standards: 


Canada 
Current Labour Statistics ~- (monthly 
feature). 
Productivity: 
U.S.A. 


summary of report, Productivity, Harn- 
ings, Costs and Prices in the Private 
Non-agricultural Sector of the Eco- 
nomy, 1947-66, issued by Bureau of 
Labour Statistics, 949. 

automation changes’ structure of work 
force—survey by N.I.C.B. finds, 1419. 


Professional Association of Industrialists: 


12th annual convention, 46. 

13th annual convention, 1311. 

Canadian affiliate of World Congress of 
Christian Employers, 934. 

host to meeting of I.U.C.E.A., 1304. 


Professional Employees: 
See Engineers. 


Professional Engineers: 
See Engineers. 


Professional Manpower: 
See Manpower. 


Professional Personnel: 
Canada 
Requirements For Professional Personnel 
1956-68—pamphlet published by 
Department of Labour‘and U-I.C:, 132. 
See also Engineering. b 
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Professional Women: 
See Universities. 


Profit-sharing: 


Canada 
profit-sharing plans—Hansard reference, 
145. 
Profits: 
Canada 


decrease in corporation profits during first 
half of 1957, 1358. 

profit on sales dollar in manufacturing 
industry in 1956—chairman of Public 
Relations Committee, C.M.A., 690. 


Pronto Uranium Mines Limited: 
I.U.0.E. 

certification application by Local 796 on 
behalf of unit of employees, with- 
drawn, 60. 

certification application by Local 796 on 
behalf of unit stationary engineers and 
stationary engineers’ helpers, received, 
8438; granted, 1073. 

dispute with Local 796: C.O. appointed, 
£320. 

1.U.M.M.S.W. 


certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees, received, 843; rejected, 
1073. 
U.S.W.A. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees, withdrawn, 60. 


Property Taxes: 
Canada 
increase in property taxes to meet muni- 
cipal revenue needs, recommended in 
preliminary report of Royal Com- 
mission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects, 129. 


Provost, Roger, President, Quebec Federa- 
tion of Labour (CL.0)- 


extracts from address 
vention, 282. 


at merger con- 


Psychiatry: 
Canada 
psychiatry and rehabilitation—paper read 
at annual meeting of Canadian 
Association of Occupational Therapy, 
560. 


Public Employees: 


Canada 
merger terms approved at annual conven- 
tions of NUPSE. and NUPE, 
1168. 


Public Health: 
See Health. 


Public Investment: 
See Investment. 


Public Ownership: 
18 Oye 
recommendation of Federation of Labour 
re public ownership in brief to 
provincial Cabinet, 139. 


Public Review Board (U.A.W.): 
establishment of Board to safeguard 
against racketeering and injustice in 
union, 530. 
appointment of Canadian, J. Arthur 
Hanrahan, member of Board, 939. 


Public Service: 
Alte = 


regulations under Public Service Vehicles 
Act, 1495. 


Public Utilities: 
Canada 

number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada (1946, 1955 
and 1956), 1473, 1477. 

vacations with pay in 1956, 1103, 1112. 

B.C.: recommendation of Federation of 

Labour re public ownership in brief to 
provincial Cabinet, 139. 


Public Works: 
Alta— 
comprehensive program for winter months 


requested by Federation of Labour, 
1169. 


Publications: 
Canada 
publications recently received in Depart- 
ment of Labour Library (monthly 
feature). 


Punch Presses: 
Canada 
Code for the Guarding of Punch Presses 
at Point of Operation— published by 
Canadian Standards Association, 424. 
Code for the Guarding of Punch 
Presses at Point of Operation, adopted 


as regulation under Factories Act, 
12ie. 


Puttee, Arthur W., First “Labour”? M-P.: 
death of, 1525. 


Alta 


Quarries: 
Alta— 
new regulations under Quarries Regula- 
tion Act, 1359. 


revised regulations under 
Act, 602. 


Ont.: Mining 
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Quebec Central Railway: 


B.L.F.E. 
dispute: C.B. report, 177. 


Quebec Federation of Industrial Unions 


(CO: Gis 
merger with Provincial Federation of 
Labour (T.L.C.) to form Quebec 


Federation of Labour (C.L.C.), 281. 
Quebec Federation of Labour (C.L.C.): 


formation by merger of Provincial Federa- 
tion of Labour (T.L.C.) and Federa- 
tion of Industrial Unions (C.C.L.); 
proceedings of merger convention, 281. 

favours affiliation of C.C.C.L. with C.L.C., 
283. 


Quebec Padlock Act: 
See Padlock Act: 


Quebec Provincial Federation of Labour 
CALs FA Ob h 


merger with Federation of Industrial 
Unions (CiC.L.) “to “form Quebee 
Federation of Labour (C.L.C.), 281. 


Quebec Television (Canada) Limited: 


N.A.B.E.T. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees (Stations CFCM-TV and 
CKMI-TV): received, 712; granted, 
967. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1208; settlement, 
1463. 


Queen’s University: 

Labour Arbitration Procedures—summary 
of special study by C.H. Curtis, 
Associate Professor of Industrial 
Relations, 540. 

Private Unemployment Benefit Plans in 
Canadian Industry—published by 
Department of Industrial Relations, 
T2212 

Vesting of Employer Contributions Under 
Industrial Retirement Plans—Bulletin 
No. 14 published by Department of 
Industrial Relations, 1385. 


Racial Discrimination: 
See Discrimination. 


Racketeering: 
LiSAs 
establishment of Public Review Board 
authorized by U.A.W., 530. 
policy of H.R.E. and IB.T. 


re Fifth 
Amendment, 273. ; 


Radiation Hazards: 
Ont— 


amended regulations under Department 
of Labour Act governing radiation 
hazards from effects of ionization 
radiation used in industry and com- 
merce, 598. 


Radio: 
Canada 

supply and demand of professional and 
technical manpower subject of broad- 
casts in Labour Department’s “Canada 
at Work” programs, 691, 822. 

recommendation of National Legislative 
Committee of I.R.B., 158. 


Alta.: amended regulations under Act re 
trade of radio technician, 348. 


Sask. application of Apprenticeship and 


Tradesmen’s Qualification Act to 
radio and television electronics trade, 
12175 


Radio Saguenay Limited (Station CKRS): 
N.A.B.E.T. 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 312; C.B. fully 
constituted, 453; C.B. report, 575, 
578; settlement, 575. 


Radio Station CHEX: 
N.A.B.E.T. 


application for revocation of certification, 
1075. 


Radio Station CHRS: 
N.A.B.E.T. 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 712; settlement, 
970. 


Radio Station CKVL: 
N.A.B.E.T. 


dispute: C.0. appointed, 712; settlement, 
845. 


Radio Technicians: 
Alta— 


designated trade under Apprenticeship Act, 
1494-95. 


Raiding: 
Canada 


suspension of IU.O.E. by C.L.C., 681, 
1049. 


Railway Act: 
amendment to Section 168 of Act recom- 
mended by National Legislative Com- 
mittee of IRB. in memorandum to 
federal Cabinet, 156. 
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Railway Express Agency, Inc.: 
ERs. Ge 
dispute: C.B. report, 63, 64; 
453. 


settlement, 


Railway Unions’ Educational Council: 
officers elected, 1171. 


Railways: 
Canada 


C.P.R. firemen’s strike—Royal Commis- 
sion appointed, 159. 

details of welfare plan established under 
agreement reached between  non- 
operating brotherhoods and major 
railways, 25. 

non-operating railways to seek “sub- 
stantial” wage increase on expiry of 
present contract, 1277. 

vacations with pay in steam railways, 1103, 
1108. 

special work program to ease C.N.R. lay- 
offs financed by federal Government, 
934. 

federal subsidies in lieu of increase in 
grain freight rates recommended in 
preliminary report of Royal Com- 
mission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects, 129. 

New Year’s message of J.G. McLean, 
Chairman, National Legislative Com- 
mittee, IL.R.B., 1434. 

appointment of J.R. Griffith, Director, 
C.N.R., 939. 

appointment of Frank A. Collin, vice- 
president, B.R.T., 1171. 

C.B.R.E. seeks pay increase for railway 
hotel employees, 531. 

Dominion legislative proposals of National 
Legislative Committee of IRB. 156. 

recommendations of I.R.B. re level cross- 
ings, 158. 

formation of Alliance of Independent 
Unions and Associations of Canada, 
1274. 

officers of Railway Unions’ 
Council, elected, 1171. 

Hansard references—railway lay-offs, 1431; 
pensions for railwaymen, 1279. 


installation of automatic warning 
signals at all level railway crossings, 
urged by Federation of Labour in 
brief to provincial Cabinet, 140. 


Educational 


Man.: 


United Kingdom 
dispute between railways and unions on 
manning of diesel locomotives, 690. 
U.S.A. 


prolonged railway dispute settled by 
B.L.F.E—terms of agreement, 25. 


Railways—Con. 
US.A—Con. 


26% cent hourly increase granted to em- 
ployees in road and yard service by 
National Mediation Board, 532.. 

decline in number of railway employees 
in 1956, 1170. 

rail maintenance jobs cut 33 per cent by 
automation, 1170. 

effects of automation on railroad workers 
—remarks of President, Division 4, at 
triennial convention of A.F.L-C.1.0. 
Railway Employees Department, 1170. 

severance pay program sought by rail- 
way unions (A.F.L-C.1.0.), 336. 

wage increase for members of B.R.T. 
urged by emergency presidential 
board, 430. 

end of discriminatory employment prac- 
tices pledged by 18 railways—an- 
nouncement by N.Y. State Commis- 
sion Against Discrimination, 134. 


Randolph, Woodruff, President, 
tonal Typographical Union: 
retirement, 1047. 


Interna- 


Real Estate: 
Canada 
number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada (1946, 1955 and 
1956), 1473, 1477. 


Alta.: three special hours of work and mini- 
mum wage orders made by Board of 
Industrial Relations under Labour 
Act, governing real estate salesmen, 
347, 348. 

Registration: 

Ont.— 


plan to establish standards of qualifica- 
tion and voluntary registration for 
engineering technicians, established by 
Association of Professional Engineers 
of Ontario, 131. 


Rehabilitation: 


Seventh World Congress of the Inter- 
national Society for the Welfare of 
Cripples, 1201. 

Canada 

meeting | of Provincial Co- ordinators of 
Rehabilitation, 52, 702. 

rehabilitation co-ordinating committee 
established by Wetare Council of 
Ottawa, 52. 

establishment of Rehabilitation Institute 
of Ottawa, 1314. 

Nova Scotia Workshop on Rehabilitation 
of Disabled, 702. 

“Co-ordination ‘of Rehabilitation Services 


in Canada’”—summary of article in 
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Rehabilitation—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


International Labour Review by Ian 
Campbell, National Co-ordinator of 
Civilian Rehabilitation, 433. 
Successful Rehabilitation—first of series 
of articles based on files of N.ES. 
office, New Westminster, B.C., 1439. 
“Call It Rehabilitation’—Department of 
Labour film designed to stimulate 
interest in co-ordination of rehabilita- 
tion services within communities, 1068. 
psychiatry and rehabilitation—paper read 
at annual meeting of Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Occupational Therapy, 560. 
program for rehabilitation of disabled 
persons commended by National 
Legislative Committee of I.R.B. in 
memorandum to federal Cabinet, 156. 
Report from Civilian Rehabilitation 
Branch, Department of Labour 
(monthly feature). 


NB.: proceedings of rehabilitation confer- 


ence, 3806. 


progress report on Rehabilitation 
Branch, Department of Health, 168. 


Nova Scotia Wozkshop on Rehabilita- 
tion of Disabled, 702. 


amended regulations under Rehabili- 
tation Services Act, 472; establish- 
ment of Rehabilitation Institute of 
Ottawa, 1314; rehabilitation co-ordin- 
ating committee established by Wel- 
fare Council of Ottawa, 52. 


P.El.: first conference on rehabilitation, 52; 
formation of Rehabilitation Council, 
306. 


Nfid.: 
N5S.: 


Ont.: 


United Kingdom 
Committee of Inquiry on the Rehabilita- 
tion, Training and Resettlement of 
Disabled Persons—recommendations, 
443: review of report, 702. 


U.S.A. 

conference proceedings of National Re- 
habilitation Association, 1458. 

report on President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handi- 
capped, 833. 

How To Place the Blind—handbook pre- 
pared by N.Y. State Employment 
Service, 52. 

providing employment for handicapped 


persons described in “Helping Hands”. 


—article published by N.Y. State 
Department of Labour, 52 

rehabilitation of N.Y. state’s “permanent 
and totally” disabled with encourag- 
ing results, 951. 
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Reimer Express Lines: 
1.B.T. 

dispute with Local 979: C.O. appointed, 


1075. 


Reiss, Harry, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters: 


indictment on charge of Ctcyic of Con- 
gress, 426. 


Religious Discrimination: 
See Discrimination. 


Rents: : 
United Kingdom 
resolution adopted at convention of 
TUG. 1196: 


Reoch Steamship Company Limited: 
C.M.S.G. 


certification application on behalf of unit 
of deck officers on SS Brookdale and 
SS Forestdale received, 843; granted, 
841. 


Reoch Transports Limited: 
C.M.S.G. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of deck officers’ on SS Willowdale, 
received, 843; granted, 841. 


Representation Votes: 
Ont.— 

Supreme Court of Ontario dismisses 
motion to quash C.L.R.B. order direct- 
ing representation vote, 605; Bill to 
amend Labour Relations Act, not 
passed, 604. 


Superior Court rules firm must receive 
copy of application for certification 
before representation vote ordered, 
343. 


Court of Appeal rules that appropriate 
bargaining unit must be designated 
before representation vote is directed, 
68. 


Que.: 


Sask.: 


Research: 
U.S.A. 


results of five-year study of non-occupa- 
tional illness, conducted by Research 
Council for Economic Security, 937. 


Rest Periods: 
Canada 


rest periods in primary iron and steel in- 
dustry, 744; in slaughtering and meat 
packing industry (April 1956), 622. 
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Restrictive Trade Practices Commission: 


recommendation of C.C.C. in brief to 
federal Government, 1424. 


Retail Stores: 
See Mercantile Industry. 


Retail Trade: 
Canada 
survey of working conditions (sales, office 
and other employees), 79. 
vacations with pay (1956), 1103, 1112. 


Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union: 


agreement between union and American 
Tobacco Company protects staff dis- 
placed by automation, 1419. 


Retirement: 
Canada 
Vesting of Employer Contributions Under 

Industrial Retirement Plans—Bulletin 
No. 14 published by Department of 
Industrial Relations, Queen’s Uni- 
versity, 135. 

uniform retirement age and other requests 
made by National Council of Women 
in brief presented to Prime Minister 
St. Laurent, 267. 

compulsory retirement and employee ben- 
efit schemes discussed at meeting of 
Montreal Personnel Association, 133. 

compulsory retirement said “cruel, waste- 
ful” by employee benefit plan con- 
sultant, 933. 

Hansard reference, 144. 


Que.: compulsory retirement and employee 
benefit schemes discussed at meeting of 
Montreal Personnel Association, 133. 


U.S.A. 


amendment to Social Security Act permits 
women to receive retirement pay at 
age 62, 169. 

number of pension plans in effect and 
number of workers covered by plans, 
130) 


Reuther, Walter, 
CLO: 


extracts from address at conference on 
white-collar workers, convened by 
A.F.L.-C.1.0. Industrial Union Depart- 
ment, 296; at 89th annual conference 
Ogre LOA: 


Right to Organize: 
NS.— 
freedom for fishermen to join union of 
their choice sought by Federation of 
Labour in brief to provincial Cabinet, 
142. 


Vice-president, <A.F.L.- 
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Right-to-Work: 
U.S.A. 
legislation in certain states, 472. 


Robin Hood Flour Mills: 


U.P.W.A. 

dispute with Local 201: 
453; settlement, 574. 
dispute with Local 432: 
312; settlement, 453. 


C.O. appointed, 


C.O.. appointed, 


Ross, S. R., Supervisor of Trade Training, 
Department of Labour: 


report on trade training at meeting of 
Vocational Training Advisory Council, 
539. 


Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects: 


forecasts and recommendations contained 
in preliminary report, 129, 285. 
Hansard reference, 144. 


Royal Commissions: 


appointment of Gordon Cushing, Execu- 
tive Vice-president, C.L.C. to Royal 
Commission inquiring into matters 
relating to energy and _ sources of 
energy and need for any _ special 
measures concerning  trans-Canada 
pipelines, 1278, 1429. 

C.L.C. proposes establishment of Royal 
Commission on methods of settling 
industrial disputes, 1289. 

Royce, Marion V., Dzurector, Women’s 
Bureau, Department of Labour: 
Vocational Training for Girls and Women 

—address at 25th meeting of the Cana- 


dian Vocational Training Advisory 
Council, 1284. 


Rubber Footwear: 
Canada 


C.L.C. and rubber footwear industry seeks 
protection from low-priced imports, in 
brief to federal Government, 1171. 

C.L.C. supports high tariff on rubber foot- 
wear, 23. 


Sabre Freight Lines Limited: 
I.B.T. 
application under Section 19 of IRD. 


Act on behalf of employees Local No. 
31, Windsor, 572; granted, 842. 


Safety: 


I.L.O. drafts new Code of Practice on 
safety and health in dock work, 171. 
report of meeting of experts on safety and 
health in dock work considered at 
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Safety—Con. 
135th session of Governing Body of 
LTO R107 


proceedings of sixth session of I.L.O. Iron 
and Steel Committee, 1456. 


Canada 


Code for the Guarding of Punch Presses 
at Point of Operation—published by 
Canadian Standards Association, 424. 

new “Life Saving Equipment Regulations”, 
under Canada Shipping Act, 1089. 

Alta.: interim regulations under Gas Protec- 
tion Act, 69; safety provisions in 
Drilling and Production Regulations 
under Oil and Gas Conservation Act, 
1090; new regulations under Quarries 
Regulation Act, 1359-60. 


regulations under Gas 
Burner Act, 470, 371. 


new regulations under Mining Act, 
1496; regulations under Motor Carrier 
Act, 1093. 


“Mines (Safety of Workmen) Regula- 
tions, 1957” under Regulation of 
Mines Act, 722. 


amended regulations under Depart- 
ment of Labour Act governing radia- 
tion hazards, 598; amended regulation 
under Factory, Shop and Office Build- 
ing Act, 598, 1500; revised regula- 
tions under Mining Act, 600. 


P.El.: recommendation of Charlottetown 
and District Labour Council in brief 
to Executive Council of provincial 
Government, 277. 


Man.: and Oil 


St 5 eee 
Nfid.: 


Conte 


Sask.: new regulations by Highway Traffic 
Board, under Vehicles Act, 211. 


Saguenay Terminals Limited: 
NS Le'CHal Hal Bay) 
dispute: settlement following strike action, 
63. 
NSS.E. (Saguenay Terminals) 
dispute: settlement following strike action, 
63. 


St. Charles Transportation Company Li- 
mited: 


C.M.S.G. 


certification application on behalf of unit 
of first mates, second mates and third 
mates, granted, 58. 


St. Laurent, Rt. Hon. Louis, Prime Min- 
ister of Canada: 


C.C.C.L—reply to 
proposals, 155. 

C.C.A—remarks at 39th annual meeting, 
290. 


federal legislative 


St. Laurent, Rt. Hon. Louis, Prime Min- 
ister of Canada—Con. 
C.F.A—presentation of brief, 267. 
C.L.C—reply to legislative proposals, 150. 
I.RB—reply to legislative proposals of 
National Legislative Committee, 158. 
N.C.W.—presentation of brief, 267. 


St. Lawrence Seaway: 

progress report, 21. 

number of workers employed by Ontario 
Hydro Electric Power Commission 
and New York Power Development 
as at August 31, 1957, 1045. 

high bid threatens delay on project, 421. 

progress report issued by New York State 
Power Authority, 131. 


St. Maurice District Radio Employees’ 
Union: 
Shawinigan Falls Broadcasting Co. Ltd. 
Emilien Beaulieu, et al 
application for revolation of certification 
on behalf of employees, received, 311, 
451. 


St. Maurice Radio Employees’ Union: 
Shawinigan Falls Broadcasting Co. Ltd. 
dispute: C.B. report, 177, 199; not settled 
following C.B. procedure, 453. 


Salaries: 
meeting of I.L.O. Advisory Council on 
Salaried Employees and Professional 
Workers, 567. 


Canada 


labour income statistics, 945. 

DBS. report on wages, salaries and sup- 
plementary labour income, (August 
1957), 1312; 

average weekly salaries for selected office 
occupations in manufacturing, in 
four cities (October 1956), 624. 

substantial increase in salaries of univer- 
sity teachers recommended in _pre- 
liminary report of Royal Commission 
on Canada’s Economic Prospects, 129. 


U.S.A. 
ratio of fringe benefits to wages 6.5 per 


cent, 271. 
See also Wages. 


Sales Employees: 
Canada 


working conditions in retail trade, 79. 


Sales Tax: 
Canada 
recommendation of C.M.A. presented to 
Minister of Finance, 21. 
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Salmonellosis: 
B.C— 
addition of salmonellosis to Schedule of 
Industrial Diseases under Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 469. 
“Sandwich” Courses: 
United Kingdom 


resolution adopted at convention of 
Ue, 1196: 
Sanitation: 
Man.— 


general provisions of health and sanitation 
regulations under Minimum Wage 
Act governing factories and office 
buildings, 353. 


Sarnia Labour Council: 
formation of, 137. 


Saskatchewan Federation of Labour: 
second annual convention, 1303. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act: 


rescission of Order in Council governing 
workers in creameries, poultry proces- 
sing plants, and stockyards, 70. 


Saskatchewan Wheat Pool: 
U.B.W. 


certification application by Local No. 333 
on behalf of employees, received, 310; 
granted, 451; request for consent to 
terminate collective agreement within 
one year, 842. 


School Attendance: 
Sask. — 


amendments to School Attendance Act, 
856. 


Schools: 
Canada 


free schooling in province of Quebec recom- 
mended by-C GC C.L.. 1449, 


Science: 
Canada 


women in scientific professions—Occupa- 
tions of University Women—replies of 
questionnaire sent by Women’s Bureau 
to members of Canadian Federation 
of University Women, 162. 

Immigrants in Scientific and Technical 
Professions in Canada—issued by De- 
partment of Labour, 1164. 

expected shortage of scientists relieved by 
immigration, 932. 

current and _ prospective shortage of 
Scientists “alarming”—Engineering In- 
stitute of Canada, 130. 


la 
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Science—Con. 
United Kingdom 


“Wastage of Women Scientists”—summary 
of article on potentialities of woman- 
power in scientific and technical fields, 
701. 

survey of future demand for scientists and 
engineers made by Committee on 
Scientific Manpower of th Advisory 
Council on Scientific Policy, 20. 


France 


The Montyon Prize awarded by French 
Academy of Sciences, 1502. 


Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America: 
Boom Chain Transportation Co. Ltd. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of deckhands on MV Burnaco, Van- 
couver, received, 452; granted, 570. 
Branch Lines Ltd. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of unlicensed personnel aboard the 
Lowise Simard, Claire Simard, Palm- 
branch, Baybranch, Cherrybranch, 
Peachbranch, and Applebranch, re- 
ceived, 712; granted, 967. 
Cadwell Marine Ltd. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 63; settlement, 
B12) 
Canadian National Steamship Co. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1075; C.B. ap- 
pointed, 1320; C.B. fully constituted, 
120% 


Canadian National Steamships (West 
Indies Lid.) 

dispute: C.B. appointed, 63; C.B. report, 
575, 579; strike following C.B. pro- 
cedure, 1076. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co. (B.C. 

Coastal Steamships) 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 1075; C.B. ap- 
pointed, 1320; C.B. fully constituted, 
1320. 
Cayuga Steamship Co. Ltd. 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 312; settlement, 
1320. 

Clarke Steamship Co. Ltd. 

certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees rejected, 59. 
Commercial Cable Co. Ltd. 

certification application on behalf of unit 
of unlicensed personnel on John W. 
McKay, Halifax, received, 572; 
granted, 710. 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 845: CB.” ap- 
pointed, 970; settlement, 1076; reasons 
for judgment, 1207. 
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Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America—Con. 


Dinimac Tanker Service 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1463. 


Dominion Shipping Co. Ltd. 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 63; C.B. ap- 
pointed, 176; C.B. fully constituted, 
312: CB. report, 575, 586; settlement, 
1076. 


Dominion Steel and Coal Co. Ltd. 
dispute: settlement, 1464. 


Hamilton Tug Boat Co. Ltd. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees, reasons for judgment, 
61. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 63; appointment 
of CB. refused by Minister of Labour, 
ARS 


Imperial Oil Limited 

certification application on behalf of unit 
of unlicensed personnel on motor ves- 
sels Imperial Nanaimo, Imperial Namu 
and Barge No. 10—B.C. Marketing 
Division, received, 571; representation 
vote ordered, 710; granted, 840. 

dispute: employees on MV_ Imperial 
Nanaimo, MV Imperial Namu and 
Barge No. 10: C.O. appointed, 1208; 
C.B. appointed, 1320; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 1464. 

certification application on behalf of unit 
of unlicensed personnel on MV Im- 
perial Vancouver, Marine Division, 
Vancouver, received, 571; representa- 
tion vote, 710; rejected, 842. 


Tron Ore Transport Co. Ltd. 

certification application on behalf of em- 
ployees, Montreal, rejected, 570; 
reasons for judgment, 572. 


Marine Industries Limited 
certification application on behalf of em- 
ployees, Montreal, rejected, 175. 


National Harbours Board (Montreal) 

certification application on behalf of un- 
licensed personnel in Port of Montreal, 
received, 176; representation vote, 710; 
granted, 840. 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 969. 


Northern Transportation Co. Ltd. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of unlicensed personnel and pilots, re- 
ceived, 844; representation vote 
ordered, 968; granted, 1461. 


Shell Canadian Tankers Ltd. 
dispute: employees on MV Western Shell; 


C.O. appointed, 1320; C.B. appointed, 
1464; C.B. fully constituted, 1464. 
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Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America—Con. 
Toronto Towing and Salvage Co. Ltd. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees, rejected, 58. 
Westriver Ore Transport Co. Ltd. 
certification application on behalf of em- 


ployees, Montreal, rejected, 570; 
reasons for judgment, 572. 
Westward Shipping Co. Ltd. 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 970; CB. 
appointed, 1076; C.B. fully consti- 
tuted, 1209. 


dispute: employees on MV Britamerican ; 
C.O. appointed, 1320. 


Yellowknife Transportation Co. Ltd. 

certification application on behalf of unit 
of unlicensed personnel and _ pilots, 
received, 844; representation vote 
ordered, 968; granted, 1461. 


Seamen: 


proceedings of Preparatory Technical 
Maritime Conference of I.L.O., 55. 

adoption of I.L.0. draft recommendation 
covering engagement of seafarers on 
foreign flag vessels, 56. 


Seasonal Unemployment: 


Canada 

lasting solution to winter work problem 
urged by Hon. Michael Starr, Minister 
of Labour, at opening of Winter Em- 
ployment Campaign in Quebec City, 
a, 

U1.C. and Department of Labour in 
campaign against seasonal unemploy- 
ment, 1045. 

brochure on winter work “Do It Now” 
campaigns issued by Department of 
Labour, 1164. 

C.L.C. legislative memorandum, 148. 

increase in supply of mortgage funds for 
1957-58 winter house-building program 
recommended by National Joint 
Committee on Wintertime Construc- 
tion, 1048. 


Hansard reference, 280. 


Alta.: comprehensive program for winter 
months requested by Federation of 
Labour, 1169. 


B.: campaign to relieve winter unemploy- 
ment requested by Federation of 
Labour in brief to provincial Cabinet, 
139. 

Man.: recommendation of Federation of 


Labour in brief to provincial Cabinet, 
139. 
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Seasonal Unemployment—Con. 
NS.: C.C.A. urges continued promotion of 
wintertime construction to offset 
seasonal unemployment, 1516. 


Sefton, Larry, Director, Region 6, United 
Steelworkers of America: 
remarks at fifth annual Fair Practices and 
Human Rights Education Conference, 
37. 


Select Committee of the Ontario Legis- 
lature on Labour Relations: 
appointment, 550. 


Select Standing Committee of the Ontario 
Legislature: 
appointment of Committee to examine 
and report on operation and adminis- 
tration of Ontario Labour Relations 
Act, 596. 


Seniority: 
Canada 


provisions of collective agreements in 
manufacturing industries, 457. 


Service: 
Canada 
number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada (1946, 1955 and 
1956), 1473, 1478. 


Severance Pay: 
U.S.A. 


severance pay provisions in 
agreements, 1051. 

severance pay program sought by railway 
unions (A.F.L-C.1.0.), 336. 


collective 


Shawinigan Falls Broadcasting Company 
Limited: 
St. Maurice District Radio Employees’ Union 
application for revocation of certification 
on behalf of employees, received 311, 
451. 
dispute: C.B. report, 177, 199; not settled 
following C.B. procedure, 453. 


Sheet Metal Trade: 
Canada 
analysis of sheet metal trade prepared 


by national committee appointed by 
Department of Labour, 935. 


Alta.: designated trade under Apprentice- 
ship Act, 1494-95. 
Shell Canadian Tankers, Limited: 


C.M.S.G. 
dispute: employees on MV Western Shell; 
C.O. appointed, 1320; C.B. appointed, 
1464. 


Shell Canadian Tankers, Limited—Con. 
N.A.M.E. 
dispute: employees on MV Western Shell; 
C. appointed, 1320; C.B. appointed, 
1464; C.B. fully constituted, 1464. 


S.I1.U. 
dispute: employees on MV Western Shell; 
C.O. appointed, 1320; C.B. appointed, 
1464; C.B. fully constituted, 1464. 


Sherbrooke Printing Trades 
Inc.: 
The Tribune Limited (CHLT-TYV) 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees, received, 843; with- 
drawn, 844. 


Syndicate, 


Shipbuilding: 
N.B— 


resolution adopted at mezger convention 
of Federation of (Labour (C.LC.), 
1176. 


N.S.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour in brief to provincial Cabinet, 
141-42. 
Shipping: 


proceedings of Preparatory Technical 
Maritime Conference of I.L.0., 55. 

amended provisions of Merchant Seamen 
Compensation Act, 1079. 

draft recommendation on wages, hours 
and manning on board ship estab- 
lished by working party for submis- 
sion to 1958 maritime session of 
International Labour Conference, 568. 

adoption of I.L.0. draft recommendation 
covering engagement of seafarers on 
foreign flag vessels, 56. 


Canada 

new and revised regulations under Canada 
Shipping Act, 862. 

amendment to Canada Shipping Act, 1080. 

new “Life Saving Equipment Regulations” 
under Canada Shipping Act, 1089. 

establishment of Canadian merchant 
marine and implementation of national 
shipping policy recommended by 
C.C.C.L., 1298, 

recommendation of C.L.C., 1293. 


Shipping Federation of British Columbia: 


I.L.W.U. 
dispute with Locals 501, 502, 503, 504 and 
508: C.O. appointed, 712; CB. 


appointed, 713. 
dispute with Local 505: settlement, 63. 
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Shipping Federation of British Columbia 
—Con. 
certification application by Local 504 on 
behalf of unit of deepsea longshore- 
men, (Empire Stevedoring Co. Litd., 
Western Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Cana- 
dian Stevedoring Co. Ltd.), received, 
310; granted, 451. 
dispute with Locals 505 and 509: C.O. 
appointed, 969; settlement, 1208. 


Shipping Federation of Canada: 
I.L.A. 


dispute with Local 273: C.O. appointed, 
176; settlement, 176; settlement, 713. 


Shops: 
B.C. — 
revised regulations under Municipal Act— 
replacement of certain parts of Shops 
Regulation and Weekly Holiday Act, 
981. 


N.B.: revised minimum wage order govern- 
ing female employees, 1217. 

Nfld.: regulation under St. John’s Shops 
Act, 988; transformation of Shops 
Act urged by Federation of Labour, 
276. 

Ont.: regulations under Factory, Shop and 


Office Building Act, 598, 988, 1500. 


Skaling, Hon. Arthur E., New Brunswick 
Minister of Labour: 


address at merger convention of Federa- 
tion of Labour (C.L.C.), 1174. 


Skilled Labour: 


education and training discussed by David 
A. Morse, Director-General, I.L.0., 
in annual report, 564. 


Canada 

preliminary report of Royal Commission 
on Canada’s Economic Prospects— 
advocates increase in pay differential 
between skilled and unskilled workers, 
129: forecasts increased shortage of 
skilled labour, 129; recommendations, 
285. 

agreement between governments. of 
Canada and France to admit workers 
for on-the-job training to acquire 
occupational skills and techniques not 
available in own countries, 421. 

immigrants no longer fill trained man- 
power gap, 1273. 

Department of Labour’s progress report 
on research program “training of 
skilled manpower”, 940; skilled man- 
power in the electronics, electrical 
and heavy machinery industries, 1281. 


LXXXIX 
Skilled Labour—Con. 

Canada—Con. 

Training and Recruitment of Skilled 


Tradesmen in Selected Industries in 
Canada 1961-1956—survey conducted 
by Department of Labour, 1004. 
expansion of apprenticeship urged by 
Vice-president of C.B.R.E., 422. 


France 


agreement between governments’ of 
Canada and France to admit workers 
for on-the-job training to acquire 


occupational skills and _ techniques 
not available in own countries, 421. 
U.S.A. 


U.A.W. to bargain twice for skilled and 


unskilled workers in union, 134, 
authorizes amendment to constitution 
allowing skilled workers and other 
specialized groups, representation on 
collective bargaining committees, 
etc., 530. 


reduce skill shortage by training, Secre- 
tary of Labor advises, 1166. 


Slaughtering: 
Canada 
working conditions in slaughtering and 
meat packing industry (April 1956), 
621. 


Ont.: regulations under Public Health Act 
re slaughter-houses, 1501. 
Smith, Murray, President, Industrial Acct- 


dent Prevention Associations of 
Ontario: 


election, 939. 


Smith Transport Limited: 
I.B.T. 
certification application by Local 979 on 
behalf of unit of employees operat- 
ing in and out of Winnipeg terminal, 
received, 712; withdrawn, 844. 
dispute with Local 106: C.O. appointed, 


63. 
Social Assistance: 
Nfid.— 
amendments to Social Assistance Act, 
1487. 
N.S.: amendments to Social Assistance Act, 
853. 


Social Sciences: 
Canada 


establishment, functions and membership 
of Canada Council, 1082. 
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Social Security: 
Canada 


government social security measures and 
company benefit plans discussed at 
86th annual general meeting of 
CMTA, S17: 

recommendations of C.C.C.L., 1296. 

recommendation of C.L.C. in first memo- 
randum to federation Cabinet, 149. 

recommendations of C.L.C., 1293; reply 
of Prime Minister, 1294. 

recommendations of National Legislative 
Committee of I.R.B., 156; reply of 
Prime Minister, 158. 


U.S.A. 


amendment to Social Security Act permits 
women to receive retirement pay at 
age 62, 169. 

disabled persons aged 50 receive disability 
pensions under social security amend- 
ment, 933. 


Social Work: 
Canada 

Occupations of University Women—results 
of questionnaire addressed by Women’s 
Bureau, Department of Labour, to 
Canadian Federation of University 
Women, 42. 

Round Table on Man and Industry— 
second of series of annual conferences 
arranged by School of Social Work, 
University of Toronto, 1426. 


Solidarity Fund: 
See International Solidarity Fund. 


Soo-Security Freight Lines Limited: 
1.B.T. 
certification application by Local 979 on 


behalf of unit of employees, Regina, 
received, 572. 


Sorel Dock and Stevedoring Company Li- 
mited: 


N.C.S.L. 


certification application on behalf of unit 
of maintenance personnel, received, 
711; granted, 840. 
Speech from the Throne: 


Hansard references, 142, 1278. 
proposals submitted to Ontario Legisla- 
ture by Premier Frost, 130. 


Standard of Living: 


record of living standards and rights of 
wo-kers in Soviet Union and Central 
Europe published by Labour Com- 
mittee to Release Imprisoned Trade 
Unionists and Democratic Socialists, 
89. 


Standardization: 
Canada 
trades standardization nearing reality, 
reported at meeting of Apprenticeship 
Training Advisory Committee, 802. 


Stanleigh Uranium Corporation Limited: 


1.U.0.E. 
certification application by Local 796 on 
behalf of a unit of stationary 


engineers and helpers, received, 1318; 
withdrawn, 1319. 
Stanrock Uranium Mines Limited: 
I.U.M.M.S.W. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees, received, 1462. 
I.U.0.E. 


certification application by Local 796 on 
behalf of unit of operating engineers 


and operating engineers’ helpers, 
received, 1075; granted, 1205. 
U.S.W.A. 


certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees, received, 1462. 


Starr, Hon. Michael, Minister of Labour: 

appointment, 802. 

named “Ukrainian of the Year for North 
America”, 1162. 

Labour Day message, 929. 

New Year’s message, 1432. 

seeks views on amendment of I.R.D1I. 
Act, 1045. 

reply to Dominion legislative proposals 
of (C.1.C., 51295: 

reply to Dominion legislative proposals 
PM OAC) OR Prmaly.t)) 

tables Order in Council revoking married 
women’s regulation under Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, 1503. 

urges lasting solution to winter work 
problem at opening of Winter Em- 
ployment Campaign in Quebec City, 
12a: 

extracts from address at seminar sponsored 
bysG ree Ue 1162: 


extracts from address at annual conven- | 


tion sores FLU Vi6e 
Hansard references, 1279, 1280, 1429, 1430, 
1431. 


Stationary Engineers: 
See Engineers. 


Statisticians: 


ninth Inteznational Conference of Labour 
Statisticians, 708. 


U.S.A. 
review of pamphlet Employment Op- 
portunities for Women Mathema- 
ticians and Statisticians, published by 
Department of Labour, 703. 
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Statistics: 
See various subject headings. 


Statistics, Dominion Bureau of: 
See various subject headings. 


Statutory Holidays: 
See Holidays. 


Steam Railways: 
See Railways. 


Steel Industry: 


sixth session of I/L.O. Iron and Steel 
Committee, 1456. 


NS— 
recommendation of Federation of Labour 
(C.L.C.) in brief to provincial Cabinet, 
141. 


Sterling, Keith: 
See CKOY Limited. 


Stockyards: 
Sask.— 
rescission of order in council governing 


hours of work of employees in stock- 
yards, 70. 


Storage: 
Canada 


number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada (1946, 1955 and 
1956), 14738, 1477. 


Stratford District Labour Council: 
formation of, 137. 


Strikes: 
I.L.0. analysis of work stoppages in 28 
countries, 172. 
Canada 


C.P.R. firemen’s strike—Royal Commis- 
sion appointed, 159. 

work stoppages in 1956, 7. 

recommendations of C.C&. 
fedezal Government, 1424. 

reference to C.P.R. strike im C.LC. 
memorandum, 150; in Hansard, 1438. 

contributions to support of steelworkers 
on strike at Murdochville, Que., 
urged in emergency resolution adopted 
at national policy of  US.W.A. 
(C.L.C.), 682. 

Strikes and lLockouts in Canada and 
Other Countries, (monthly feature). 


B.C.: control of applications for court in- 
junctions requested by Federation of 
Labour in brief to provincial Cabinet, 
139. 


imsepriel — tO 


Strikes—Con. 


Man.:: legislation to forbid 
injunctions in labour 
Federation of Labour 
provincial Cabinet, 140. 


Ont.: resolution adopted at merger conven- 
tion of O.F.L. (C.L.C.) re collective 
agreements, 551. 


issuance of 
disputes by 
in brief to 


U.S.A. 


strike total lowest in eight years, 746. 

U.A.W. strike against Kohler Company of 
Sheboygan enters fourth year, 585. 

right of employers belonging to multi- 
employer bargaining group to lock out 
employees as defence against “whip- 
sawing” strike...upheld by Supreme 
Court, 972. 

activity during January 
1957, 368, 626. 


and February 


Statistics 


“Tabour Statistics: G—Strikes and Lock- 
outs”. 


Strong, Cyril W., President, Newfoundland 
Federation of Labour: 
appointed as representative of C.L.C. for 
western Newfoundland, 1046. 


Students: 
Canada 


N.E.S. encourages Canadian students of 
American universities to seek employ- 
ment in Canada, 529. 

establishment of revolving student 
loan fund recommended by Federation 
of Labour in brief to provincial Cabi- 
net, 140. 


Man.: 


Subsidies: 
Canada 


federal subsidies in lieu of increase in 
grain freight rates recommended in 
preliminary report of Royal Commis- 
sion on Canada’s Economic Prospects, 
129. 


Succession Duty: 
Canada 


recommendation of C.M.A. presented to 
Minister of Finance, 21. 


Succession Duty Act: 
Hansard reference, 280. 


Sudbury and District Labour Council 


(G.L.Giyi 


formation, 425. 
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Sullivan, Bart G., Ontario Regional Direc- 
tor, Unemployment Insurance Com- 
MISSION : 

retirement, 1425. 


Superannuation: 
See Pensions. 


Supplemental Unemployment Benefits: 


T.U.E. will seek s.u.b. in 1958 bargaining 
with General Electric, 1062. 


Canada 


U.A.W. announces payment of first s.u.b. 
in Canada, 428. 

Private Unemployment Benefit’ Plans im 
Canadian Industry—published by De- 
partment of Industrial Relations, 
Queen’s University, 1227. 


U.S.A. 


amount of s.u.b. paid by “big three” auto- 
mobile companies in 1956, 268. 

steelworkers at U.S.S.C. zine works to get 
s.u.b. plus state unemployment com- 
pensation, for one year, 1276. 

payment of state unemployment compen- 
sation in conjunction with s.u.b. in 
Utah and Oregon, 738. 


“Supplements”: 
U.S.A. 

“prevailing supplements” (vacation pay, 
holiday pay, and health and welfare 
benefits) included in calculating pre- 
vailing wages, 478. 


Swerdlow, Max, Education Director, Cana- 
dian Labour Congress: 
appointment as member of I.L.0. com- 


mittee to study workers’ education, 
7 


Taft-Hartley Act: 
labour unions are employers’ within 
meaning of Taft-Hartley Law—unani- 
mous ruling of Supreme Court, 735. 


to offer beer during campaign, not viola- 
tion of Act, rules N.L.R.B., 67. 


Take-home Work: 
See Home-work. 


Tallon, Robert J., Commissioner, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission: 


re-appointment, 136. 


Tariffs: 
Canada 
recommendation of Royal Commission on 
Canada’s Economic Prospects (pre- 
liminary report), 129. 


Tariffs—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


C.C.C. urges complete review of Customs 
Tariff Act and Customs Act, in brief 
to federal Government, 1424. 

C.L.C. and rubber footwear industry seeks 
protection from low-priced imports, in 
brief to federal Government, 1171; 
supports high tariff on rubber foot- 
wear, 23. 

C.M.A. brief to federal government, 1423. 

recommendation of C.M.A. presented to 
Minister of Finance, 21. 

T.W.U. warns woollen industry facing 
destruction, 1519. 

government quota and tariff system advo- 
cated by William Pollock, Interna- 
tional President, at third Canadian 
convention, T.W.U.A., 682. 


Taxation: 
Canada 


recommendations of Royal Commission on 
Canada’s Economic Prospects re auto- 
mobile and property taxes, 129. 

re-establishment of excess profits tax 
recommended by C.C.C.L. in memor- 
andum to federal Cabinet, 153. 

C.C.C. brief to federal Government, 1424. 

recommendations of C.L.C. in first mem- 
orandum to federal Cabinet, 149. 

See also Income Tax; Tariffs. 


Teachers: 


higher pay and less work best corrective 
for world-wide shortage of teachers— 
meeting of World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profes- 
sion, 1052. 


Canada 


substantial increase in salaries of univer- 
sity teachers recommended in pre- 
liminary report of Royal Commission 
on Canada’s Economic Prospects, 129. 

teachers’ pay rises less than workers— 
summary of report issued by Cana- 
dian Teachers’ Federation, 1052. 

number of women teaching in Canadian 
universities in 1954-55, 445. 


N.S.: amendments to Teachers’ Union Act, 
852. 
WIStAS 


wage of average classroom teacher, 1052. 


Germany 


higher pay and less work best corrective 
for world-wide shortage of teachers— 
meeting of World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession, 1052. 
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Teamsters’ Central Conference: 


Ont.— 
two locals (L. 230—construction industry, 
L. 647—bread drivers and dairymen) 
released from trusteeship of Teams- 
ters’ Central Conference, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, and estab- 
lishment of joint council, 428 . 


Teamwork in Industry: 
monthly feature. 


Technical Assistance: 


contributions to U.N. Technical Assistance 
Plan in 1956, 1177. 


Technical Institutes: 
Canada 


establishment of technical institutes 
urged, to relieve technical manpower 
shortage—remarks of D.A.G. Kelly, 
instructor at Ryerson Institute of 
Technology, 266. 


Technical Manpower: 
See Manpower. 


Technicians: 


Ont.— 
plan to establish standards of qualification 
and voluntary registration of 
engineering technicians, established by 
Association of Professional Engineers 
of Ontario, 131. 


Technological Change: 
Canada 


first meeting of Advisory Committee on 
Technological Change, convened by 
Department of Labour, 1420. 

“Industrial Relations and Technological 
Change” theme of McGill Univer- 
sity’s 9th industrial relations con- 
ference, 1178. 


Technological Institutes: 


Ont.— 
establishment of three new technological 
institutes planned, 422. 


Technological Progress: 


annual report of David A. Morse, Director- 
General 1.L.0., 563. 

Department of Labour’s progress report 
on research program “training of 
skilled manpower”, 940; skilled man- 
power in the electronics, electrical and 
heavy machinery industries, 1281. 
‘Industrial Relations and Technol- 
ogical Change” theme of McGill 
University’s 9th industrial relations 
conference, 1178. 


Que.: 


Telecasting: 
See Television. 


Television: 
Canada 
recommendation of National Legislative 
Committee of International Railway 
Brotherhoods, 158. 


Alta.: amended regulations under Act re 
trade of radiotechnician, 348. 
Sask.: application of Apprenticeship and 


Tradesmen’s Qualification Act to 
radio and television electronics trade, 
Val. 

Temple, J. W., Ontario Regional Director, 
Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
ston: 


appointment, 1425. 


Tenosynovitis: 
BCe= 
amendment to Schedule of Industrial 


Diseases under Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, 1496. 


Terminal Warehouses Limited: 
I.L.A. 


certification application on behalf of 
unit of longshoremen, received, 843; 
granted, 841. 

dispute with Local 1842: C.O. appointed, 
1208. 


Terrazzo Workers: 


Alta.— 
designated trade 
Act, 1494-95. 


under Apprenticeship 


Territorial Lands Act: 
new regulations, 720. 


Textile Industry: 
Canada 


Canadian textile unions (C.L.C.)—United 
Textile Workers of America and 
Textile Workers’ Union of America— 
agree to co-operate, 22. 

proceedings of third Canadian 
vention of T.W.U.A., 682. 

NB.: resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour (C...C:) rer Local 858; T..W.A., 
1176. 


con- 


Textile Workers’ Union of America: 

T.W.U. warns woollen industry facing 
destruction, 1519. 

to co-operate with United Textile Workers 
of America (C.L.C.), 22. 

merger of Brussels Carpet Weavers Benefit 
Association with textile workers’ 
union, 274. 
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Thomson, W. G., Canadian Pacific Railway 
Caranie 


appointment as Labour Relations Assis- 
tant, 1046. 


Thunder Bay General Workers’ Union: 
decision of O.L.R.B. rules that successor 
employers not obliged to bargain with 
unions that represented employees 
under former ownership, 137. 


Tidewater Shipping Company: 
N.A.M.E. 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 1320. 
Tilesetters: 
Alta — 
designated trade under Apprenticeship 
Act, 1494-95. 
Tips: 


See Gratuities. 


Toronto Firefighters Association: 
William Sanders elected President, 1278. 


Toronto Towing and Salvage Company: 
Sas. 


certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees, rejected, 58. 


Trade: 
Canada 

recommendations in preliminary report of 
Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects, 287. 

number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada (1946, 1955 and 
1956), 1473, 1477. 

C.M.A. brief to federal Government, 1423. 


trade ae: Seale young man’s “best 
bet”, 


Trade Schools: 
Alia—— 


regulations under Trade Schools Regula- 
tion Act, 1496. 


Trade Training: 
Canada 
report on trade training at meeting of 


Vocational Training Advisory @oune, 
539. 


N.S.: expanded trade training program for 
unemployed miners announced by 
Minister of Labour, 529. 


Trade Union Act: 


resolution adopted at meeting of C.M.A., 
elos 


Trade Union Membership: 
Canada 
agreements and workers covered by union 
affiliation, 457. 
C.C.CA: membership as at May 31, 1957, 
1447. 

N.S.: Supreme Court rules union member- 
ship and check-off stipulated in col- 
lective agreement not subject to re- 
vocation, 202; decision upheld, 1084. 


U.S.A. 


exclusion of negroes 
unions, 534. 


from Wisconsin 


Trade Unions: 


meeting Aone UCM hers Advisory 
Committee on Women Workers’ 
Questions, 1202. 

record of living standards and rights of 
workers in Soviet Union and Central 
Europe published by Labour Commit- 
tee to Release Imprisoned Trade 
Unionists and Democratic Socialists, 
89. 

25th Committee on Freedom of Associa- 
tion approved at 134th session of 
Governing Body, 447. 


Canada 


C.L.C. outlines four conditions for entry 
of expelled unions, 1427. 

Supreme Court of Canada .. . rules that 
members of union executive are 
personally responsible for  driver’s 
wrongful expulsion from union, 1214. 

world seminar of trade unionists hel in 
Canada in September 1957 by 
LCI TU, and Cd1.C,, 8045-936: 

new education program and report! on 
organizing abilities in Nfld. discussed 
at convention of Eastern Canadian 
District, LoWoAw 1427, 

continuing committee established to 
promote relationship between Cana- 
dian universities and organized 
labour, 18. 

labour union members operate 94 credit 
unions, 271. 

remarks of Secretary-treasurer at con- 
vention of U.E.R.M.W.A., 1427. 

article on “International Unions and the 
Canadian Trade Union Movement”, 
by J. Tait Montague, Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of 
Labour, 805. 

formation of Alliance of Independent 
Unions and Associations of Canada, 
1274. 

Local 222—first local of U.A.W. in Canada 
marks 20th anniversary, 428. 


Alta.: amended provisions of Part V of 
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Trade Unions—Con. 


Labour Act re labour relations, 1352; 
Federation of Labour presents brief 
to provincial Cabinet, 138. 


B.C.: Federation of Labour presents brief 
to provincial Cabinet, 1388; Supreme 
Court finds trade union a_ suable 
entity if cause of action is breach of 


Labour Relations Act, 718. 


Federation of Labour presents brief 
to provincial Cabinet, 1389; affiliation 
of employees of Greater Winnipeg 
Transit Commission with C.L.C— 
formation of Division 1505, A.A.S.E.- 
R.E., 1059. 


Federation of Labour and Council of 
Labour, present joint brief to provin- 
cial Cabinet, 275. 


Federation of Labour presents brief 
to provincial Cabinet, 276; amend- 
ment to Trade Union Act, 1487. 


amendments to Trade Union Act, 
851; Federation of Labour presents, 
brief to provincial Cabinet, 141; 
revision of Trade Union Act urged by 
Federation of Labour in brief to 
provincial Cabinet, 141, 142; District 
26, U.M.W. presents brief to provin- 
cial Cabinet, 277; change in Trade 
Union Act recommended in_ brief 
presented to provincial Govez:nment 
by Nova Scotia Branch, C.M.A., 268. 


amended provisions of Labour Rela- 
tions Act, 596-97; three decisions of 
O.L.R.B. rule successor employers not 
obliged to bargain with unions that 
represented employees under former 
ownership, 137; decision of O.L.R.B. 
on application for declazation con- 
cerning status of successor trade 
union, 269; Ontario Federation of 
Labour (C.L.C.) formed at merger 
convention of O.P.F.L. (T.L.C.) and 
O.F.L. (C.C.L.), 548. 


PEJI.: Charlottetown and District Labour 
Council presents brief to Executive 
Council of Provincial Government, 
200s 


formation of Quebec Federation of 
Labour (C.L.C.) by merger of Provin- 
cial Federation of Labour (T.L.C.) 
and Federation of Industrial Unions 
(C.C.L.), 281; majority unnecessary 
to union recognition—Q./L.R.B. ruling 
on certification of International 
Printing Pressmen (C.L.C.) appealed 
by firm, 806; intezim injunction pro- 
hibiting union activities that amounted 
to secondary boycott, granted by 


Man.: 


INeBs> 


Nfid.: 


NS.: 


Cnt: 


Que.: 


Trade Unions—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


Superior Court, 985; election of 
national secretary-treasurer of associa- 
tion of marine engineers ruled illegal 
by Superior Court, 1086. 


United Kingdom 


dispute between railways and unions on 
manning of diesel locomotives, 690. 

&8Sth annual conference of T.U.C., 1193. 

automation discussed in half-yearly survey 
“What the T.U.C. is Doing,” 937. 


U.S.A. 


establishment of Board to _ safeguard 
against racketeering and injustice in 
union, 530. 

reconsideration of labour immunities 
urged in booklet Legal Immunities of 
Labour Unions published by American 
Enterprise Association, Inc., 803. 

Unionization Among American Engineers 
—-eport published by National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, 21. 

“merger increases unions’ monopoly—but 
not much’—summary of paper pre- 
sented at Ninth Annual Fall Confer- 
ence of the Associated Industries of 
Cleveland, Ohio, 274. 


West Germany 
extent of workers’ participation in man- 
agement in West Germany—biennial 
report of German Trade Union Fed- 
eration, 1065. 


Trades: 
Canada 

trades standardization nearing reality re- 
ported at meeting of Apprenticeship 
Training Advisory Committee, 802. 

analysis of sheet metal trade prepared by 
national committee appointed by De- 
partment of Labour, 935. 

Training and Recruitment of Skilled 
Tradesmen in Selected Industries in 
Canada 1951-1956—booklet published 
by Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour, 806. 


Trades Union Congress: 
See British Trades Union Congress. 


Tradesmen’s Qualifications: 


Alta.: regulations under Tradesmen’s Quali- 
fication Act, 1495; amended regulations 
under Act re trade of radiotechnician, 
348. 


new sections under Apprenticeship 
and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, 
855; application of Act to radio and 
television electronic trade, 1217. 


Sask.: 
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Trading Stamps: 
Canada 


Hansard reference to legality of trading 
stamps, 279. 

C.F.A. urges abolition of trading stamps 
in brief to Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent, 
Prime Minister, 267. 


Training: 

education and training of young and adult 
workers discussed by David A. Morse, 
Director-General, I.L.0., in annual 
report, 564. 

Canada 

11th annual conference of Canadian Indus- 
trial Trainers’ Association, 531. 

agreement between governments of Can- 
ada and France to admit workers for 
on-the-job training to acquire occupa- 
tional skills and techniques not avail- 
able in own countries, 421. 

Department of Labour’s progress report 
on research program “training of 
skilled manpower”, 940. 

Traming and Recruitment of Skilled 
Tradesmen in Selected Industries in 
Canada 1961-1956—booklet published 
by Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour, 806, 1004. 

The Quebec Answer to the Problem of 
Apprenticeship—bulletin on varied 
systems of apprenticeship and indus- 
trial training, 132. 


N.B.: more apprentices enrol, increase train- 
ing, in 1956, 267. 

N.S.: expanded trade training program for 
unemployed miners announced by 
Minister of Labour, 529. 

Que.: The Quebec Answer to the Problem 


of Apprenticeship—bulletin on varied 
systems of apprenticeship and indus- 
trial training, 132. 


France 


agreement between governments of Can- 
ada and France to admit workers for 
on-the-job training to acquire occupa- 
tional skills and techniques not avail- 
able in own countries, 421. . 
U.S.A. | 
reduce skill shortage by training, Secretary 
of Labor advises, 1166. 
See also Vocational Training. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines: 
I.A.M. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of crew clerks and crew schedulers at 
Dorval, Halifax, Toronto, “Winnipeg 
and Vancouver, received, 60; granted, 
174: ic 


Trans-Canada Air Lines—Con. 


dispute with Lodge 1751: C.O. appointed, 

_ 845; settlement, 1075. 

request for review of decision received, 
1463. 


Trans-Canada Pipeline: 
See Pipeline. 


Trans-World Air Lines, Inc.: 
C.A.L.D.A. 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 1463; settlement, 
1464. 


Transportation: 


6th session of Inland Transport Committee 
OTE CIRO. 0565: 


Canada 


vacations with pay for urban and suburban 
_ passenger transportation workers, in 

1956, 1103, 1108. 

vacations with pay in truck transportation 
industry, in 1956, 1103, 1108. 

recommendations of C.L.C., 1293. 

national transportation policy advocated 
by National Legislative Committee, 
1 Reb: eles 


amended provisions of Truck Act re 
regulation of payment of wages, 981. 


affiliation of employees of Greater 

Winnipeg Transit Commission with 
C.L.C—formation of Division 1505, 
A.A‘S.E.R.E., 1059. 


Motor Carrier Regulations, 
under Motor Carrier Act, 1363. 
See also Motor Vehicles; Public Service. 


BGs 


Man.: 


Nfld.: 1957, 


Trapping: 
Canada 
number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada (1946, 1955 and 
1956), 14738, 1474. 


Travel: 
Canada 

tax exemptions for travelling and out-of- 
town living expenses of construction 
workers requested by C.L.C. and 
affiliates in construction industry, in 
_ presentation to Minister of Finance, 
Minister of National Revenue and 

Minister of Labour, 23. 


The Tribune Limited (CHLT-TV): 
ag ae ort age We 
“: certification applieation on behalf of unit 
of employees, received, 843; with- 
drawn, 844. 
Truck Transportation: 
- See -Transportation. 
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Trusteeship: 
Ont.— 
two locals (lL. 230—construction industry, 
L. 647—bread drivers and dairymen) 
released from trusteeship of Team- 
sters’ Central Conference, I.B.T., and 
establishment of joint council, 428. 


Underdeveloped Countries: 
Canada 


continued economic support urged by 
C.C.C. in brief to federal Government, 


1425. 
Unemployment: 
Canada 
program of assistance requested by 


C.C.C.L., 1449. 

C.L.C. legislative memorandum, 148. 

special work program to ease C.N.R. lay- 
offs financed by federal Government, 
934. 

Hansard references: labour surplus areas, 
1430; New Brunswick situation, 1279; 
Plan for March on Ottawa, 1430; 
seasonal unemployment, 280; situation 
in Montreal, 1280; unemployment 
debate, 1429. 


: resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour re Local 858, T.W.A., 1176. 


: expanded trade training program for 
unemployed miners announced by 
Minister of Labour, 529. 


New Zealand 
statistics, 284. 


United Kingdom 
“lodging allowance” paid jobless workers 
helped to move to new job, 700. 


U.S.A. 


case study on the impact of automation, 
prepared by Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, 21. 

survey shows jobless 


prefer work to 
insurance, 1422. > 


problem of automation for union manage- 
ment in collective bargaining, 1050. 

agreement between R.W.DS.U. and 
American Tobacco Company protects 
staff displaced by automation, 1419. 

if automation ends job, workers provided 
for under terms of new contract 
between Pacific Coast Borax Com- 
pany, California, and chemical 
workers’ union, 687. ; 

definition of “unemployed” and 
“employed” changed by Bureau of 
the Census, 427. 

See also Labour Force. 
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Unemployment Assistance Act: 
Hansard reference, 1481. 
Unemployment Compensation: 
U.S.A. 
steelworkers at U.S.S.C. zine works to 


get su.b. plus state unemployment 
compensation, for one year, 1276. 
payment of state unemployment com- 
pensation in conjunction with s.ub. 
in Utah and Oregon, 738. 
maximum benefit period extended in three 
states, 873. 


Unemployment Insurance: 
Canada 

revocation of married women’s regula- 
tion under Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1508. 

annual report of Unemployment Insurance 
Advisory Committee, 1505. 

plan to cover all commercial fishermen, 
131; announcement by Hon. Milton 
F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 358. 

amendments to Unemployment Insurance 
regulations add new Part VII, Fisher- 
men’s Regulations, to Act, 608. 

extracts from address by Hon. Michael 
Starr, Minister of Labour, at annual 
convention of I.S.E.U., 1161. 

C.C.C.L. legislative memorandum, 154. 

supplementary memorandum re unemploy- 
ment insurance for hospital employees 
submitted by C.C.C.L. to federal 
Cabinet, 154; reply of Prime Minister, 
155, 

recommendations of C.C.C.L., 1297, 1449. 

revisions in plan recommended by C.L.C. 
in first memorandum to federal 
Cabinet, 149; reply of Prime Minister, 
151; requests extension. of coverage 


to groups not now covered, 1289; 
recommendations, 1291. 
legislative memorandum of National 


Legislative Committee of I.R.B., 156. 
‘rescission of certain regulation. re mar- 
ried women requested by National 
Council of Women in brief to Prime 
Minister St. Laurent, 267. 
“Decisions of the Umpire 
Unemployment Insurance 
(Monthly Feature). . 
“Report on Operation of the Unempley- 
ment Insurance-; Act” (Monthly 
Feature). 
Hansard references—145, 280, <536, 
1429, 1430, 1431: 


under the 
Alot 


1280, 


Statistics 
“Current Labour  Statistics’—“Labour 
Statistics: E-Unemployment  Insur- 


ance’’—monthly features. 
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Unemployment Insurance—Con. 


Man.: new regulation (4/57) under Act re 
use of vacation pay stamps and vaca- 
tion stamp books in construction 
industry in Greater Winnipeg, 353. 


U.I1.C. local offices opened in Bona- 
vista and Grand Bank, Nfid., 1273. 


Nfid.: 


Ont.: retirement of Bart G. Sullivan, Ontario 
Regional Director, U.1I.C., 1425; 
appointment of J. W. Temple, as 
Ontario Regional Director, U.LC., 
1425; resolution approved by Council 
of United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners, 683. 

U.S.A. 
survey shows jobless prefer work to 


insurance, 1422. 

weekly amount of jobless benefits, 1422. 

jobless benefits claimed by vacationing 
workers, 939. 

increased benefits in certain states, 75, 475. 

provisions of ‘Hawaii Agricultural 
Unemployment Compensation Law”, 
1422. 

workers employed in businesses with two 
employers covered by N.Y. state 
unemployment insurance law, 377. 

N.Y. workers ruled ineligible for jobless 
benefits while on vacation, 1218. 


Unemployment Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee: 


annual report, 1505. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission: 


U.1.C. and Department of Labour in cam- 
paign against seasonal unemployment, 
1045. 

Requirements For Professional Personnel 
1956-58—pamphlet published by 
ULC. and Department of Labour, 
132. 

C. A. L. Murchison, Q.C., re-appointed 
member, 534. 

Robert J. Tallon re-appointed Commis- 
sioner, 136. 


Unemployment Relief: 
Ont.— 
new regulations under Unemployment 
Relief Act, 988; provision of relief 
to certain unemployed employables 
requested at merger convention of 
Oo by-(Gir-C. 501s 


Unfair Labour Practices: 


U.S.A. 

Supreme Court rules N.L.R.B. not free to 
use its discretion whether it should 
act on charges of unfair labour prac- 
tice brought against union .. . 735. 


INDEX 


Union Dues: 
Canada 
resolution adopted by C.C.C.L. re Labour 
Relations Act, 1449. 
Hansard references, 279, 1279. 
N.B.: resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour (C.L.C.) re checkoff of union 


dues, 1176. 
Que.: employers responsible for  non- 
unionists’ dues—decision of arbitra- 
tion board, 806. 
U.S.A. 
U.A.W. authorizes increase in union dues, 
530. 
Union-Management: 
Ont.— 
resolution requesting union-management 
contracts to provide apprenticeship 
wages . adopted by Council of 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, 683. 


Union Recognition: 
Canada 
recognition of the organization of Civil 
Service employees recommended by 
C.L.C. in brief presented to Cabinet 
representatives, 152. 
majority unnecessary to union recog- 
nition—Q.L.R.B. ruling on certifica- 
tion of International Printing Press- 
men (C.L.C.) appealed by firm, 806. 


United Kingdom 
resolutions adopted at convention of 
T.U.C. re collective bargaining, 1196. 


Que.: 


Union Representation: 
NS.— 
appointment of union representative to 
Dominion Coal Board recommended 
by Federation of Labour in brief to 
provincial Cabinet, 142. 


Union Security: 
Canada 


provisions of collective agreements in 
manufacturing in 1956, 456. 


Union Shop: 
Alta.— 

establishment of union shop urged by 
Federation of Labour in brief to 
provincial Cabinet, 138. 
enforcement of union shop in certain 
plants requested by Federation of 
Labour in brief to provincial Cabinet, 
139. 
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Union Steamships Limited: 
N.A.M.E. 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 1320. 


Unionization: 
U.S-A. 
“Unionization Among American Engineers” 
—report published by National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, 21. 


United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and 
Pipe Fitting Industry: 
publishes guide to health and welfare fund 
administration, 377. 
Vancouver Hotel Company 


dispute with Local 170: C.B. appointed, 
63; settlement before C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 713. 


United Automobile Workers: 
payment of first s.u.b. in Canada, 428. 


Canada 
guaranteed annual wage agreements cover 
50,000 U.A.W. members in Canada, 
529. 
equal pay for equal work awarded group 
of women (Local 195, U.A.W.) in 


Windsor, Ont., in arbitration case, 
561. 
Local 222—fi-st local of U.A.W. in Canada 


marks 20th anniversary, 428. 
death of Earl R. Watson, 
Local 195, 687. 
appointment of Canadian, J. Arthur 
Hanrahan, member of Public Review 
Board, 939. 
establishment of Public Review Board to 


President, 


safeguard against racketeering and 
injustice in union, 580. 
proceedings of 16th convention, 530. 
seeks four-day week, 530. 
plan establishment of outside appeal 


POOUTG 7 420: 
U.A.W. strike against Kohler Company of 
Sheboygan enters fourth year, 585. 
application of apprenticeship program to 
older workers—plan to enhance job 
opportunities signed by U.A.W. and 
Ford Motor Company, US.A., 689. 

U.A.W. to bargain twice for skilled and 
unskilled workers in union, 134. 

plan to fight discrimination—agreement 
signed between U.A.W. and National 
Urban League, 934. 

I.A.M. and U.A.W. co-operate in eat 
and guided missiles industries, 23. 
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United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America: 

officers elected to N.B. Provincial Council, 
1171. 

proceedings of annual 

. Ontario Council, 683. 


United Electrical Radio and Machine 
Workers of America: 
remarks of Secretary-Treasurer at 
vention, 1427. 


United Fishery Workers of Canada: 


convention of 


con- 


merger with Canadian Fish MHandlers’ 
Union into Canadian Seafood 
Workers’. Union, 1274. 
United Keno Hill Mines: 
iy 1.U.M.M.S.W. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 969; settlement, 
1075. 


United Mine Workers of America: 
presents brief: to provincial Cabinet, 277. 
delegation from District 18, requests Gov- 


ernment to cut coal imports from 
US.A., 1427. 


: independent labour council of U.M.W. 
—Cape Breton Miners Unity Coun- 
cil—established, 137. 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 

(Benny Farm Housing Project) 
certification application by Local .139-G 
on behalf of unit of building em- 
ployees, received, 1318; granted, 1461. 
certification application by Local 850 on 
behalf of unit of stationary engineers, 

received, 1206; granted, 1461. 


Clarke Steamship Company Limited and 
associated companies 
certification application on behalf of un- 
licensed personnel, Division of District 
50, received, 571; granted, 710. 


Es 
oD 


United Nations: 


Canada to ratify U.N. convention on 
political rights of women, 307. 

Canada elected to U.N. Commission on 
the Status of Women, 1454. 

U.N. Convention on the Nationality of 
Married Women, signed by Canada, 
561. 

resolution adopted. by .B.C.. Federation of 
Labour, 1452. 

recommendation of C.C.C.L. 
dum to federal Cabinet, 153; 
Prime Minister, 155. 

recommendations of C.L.C. in first mem- 
orandum to federal Cabinet, 150. 

creation of U.N. Fund for World Economic 
Development, recommended by C.L.C., 
1290. 


in memoran- 
reply of 
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United Nations—Con. 


contributions to U.N. Technical Assistance 
Plan vin v1956.01 1772 

resolution calling for admission of Com- 
munist China to the U.N. carried 
unanimously at convention of T.U.C., 
1196. 


United Packinghouse Workers: 

convention proceedings, (Canada), 683. 

to seek 30-hour work week on expiry of 
present contract, 1277. 

annual publication of estimated statement 
of salaries and expenses of all em- 
ployees of District 10 (Canada) of 
U.P.W.A. in official publication, re- 
quested by union, 804. 

O.L.R.B. lists requirements to transfer 
jurisdiction, 269. 
Maple Leaf Milling Co. Ltd. 

dispute with Local 511: C.O. appointed, 
845; settlement, 970. 

dispute with Local 534: 
713; settlement, 845. 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Ltd. 

dispute with Local 396: C.O. appointed, 
845; settlement, 1075. 

dispute with Local 511: C.O. appointed, 
845; settlement, 970. 

dispute with Local 520: C.O. appointed, 
845; settlement, 1075. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills Ltd. 

dispute with Local 201: C.O. appointed, 
453; settlement, 574. 

dispute with Local 342: C.O. appointed, 
312; settlement, 453. 


C.O. appointed, 


United Paper Makers and Paper Workers: 
formation as new union on merger of In- 


ternational Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers and United Paper Workers, 
425. 

United Postal Workers of Canada: 
425. 


merger of postal workers unions (Postal 
Workers Brotherhood of Canada) into 
United Postal Workers of Canada, 
1274. 


United States Steel Corporation: 
steelworkers at zinc works to get s.ub. 
plus state unemployment compensa- 
tion for one year, 1276. 


United Steelworkers of America: 

annual policy conference, 682. 

Pat Burke, U.'S.W.A. (C.L.C.) representa- 
tive, elected vice-president of Inter- 
American Miners’ Federation, at Con- 
ference held in Lima, Peru, 802. 

David J. McDonald, elected president, 
534. 


United Steelworkers of America—Con. 
Algom Uranium Mines Limited 


certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees, withdrawn, 60. 


Bicroft Uranium Mines Ltd. 

certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees, received, 60; represen- 
tation vote ordered, 175; granted, 451. 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 845; C.B. ap- 
pointed, 970; C.B. fully constituted, 
1076; C.B. report, 1321, 1842; settle- 
ment, 1321. 


Can-Met Explorations Limited 
certification application on behalf of unit 


of employees, received, 1074; granted, 
1205. 


Clarke Steamship Co. Ltd. 
dispute with Local 5197: C.O. appointed, 
969; settlement, 1463. 


Consolidated Denis Mines Ltd. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees, 58. 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd. 


dispute with Local 5197: C.O. appointed, 
969; settlement, 1463. 


Faraday Uranium Mines Ltd. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees, received, 60; rejected, 
310. 
Milliken Lake Uranium Mines Ltd. 
certification application on behalf of unit 


of employees, received, 1075; granted, 
1205. 


Northspan Uranium Mines Ltd. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees, received, 711; represen- 
tation vote, 841; rejected, 968. 
Pronto Uranium Mines Ltd. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees, withdrawn, 60. 


Stanrock Uranium Mines Ltd. 
certification application on behalf of unit 
of employees, received, 1462. 


United Textile Workers: 


given 30 days to “clean up” as result of 
findings by A.F.L.-C.1.0. ethical prac- 
tices committee, 1169. 

to co-operate with Textile Workers Union 
of America (C.L.C.), 22. 


Universities: 
Canada 
Conference of Learned Societies says de- 
mands on universities to be much 
greater, 802. 
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Universities—Con. 


Canada—Con. 
C.C.C.L. favours federal grants to univer- 
sities, 154; requests substantial 


increases in university grants and 
academic freedom, 1449. 

increased federal aid recommended by 
C.L.C. in first memorandum to federal 
Cabinet, 150. 

Government’s proposal to double univer- 
sity grants approved by National 
Legislative Committee, I.R.B., 157. 

recommendations in preliminary report 
of Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects re university 
training, 129, 287. 

Occupations of University Women— 
results of questionnaire sent by 
Women’s Bureau to members of 
Canadian Federation of University 
Women, 40, 162, 299. 

number of women teaching in Canadian 
universities in 1954-55, 445. 

representation on continuing committee 
established to promote relationship 
between Canadian universities and 
organized labour, 18. 

N.E.S. encourages Canadian students of 
American universities to seek employ- 
ment in Canada, 529. 

Bulletin on the Supply and Demand Situa- 
tion wn Regard to Unversity Gradu- 
ates—issued by N.ES., 1421. 

Vesting of Employer Contributions 
Under Industrial Retirement Plans— 
Bulletin No. 4 published by Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations, Queen’s 
University, 135. 


University of Toronto: 


Round Table on Man and Industry— 
second of series of annual conferences 
arranged by School of Social Work, 
University of Toronto, 1426. 


Unlimited Skills Incorporated: 


employment of disabled persons by 
Montreal firm, 1068. 


Unskilled Labour: 
U.S.A. 


U.A.W. to bargain twice for skilled and 
unskilled workers in union, 134. 


Upholsterers’ International Union: 
re outside appeal “court”, 429. 


Uranium: 
Canada 
Hansard reference to effect of radiation 
on uranium miners, 432. 


Vacations With Pay: 


Canada 


provisions of master agreement between 
C.B.R.E. (office staffs) and Office 
Employees’ International Union, 421. 

provisions of collective agreements in 
manufacturing in 1956, 456. 

resolution adopted by C.C.C.L., 1449. 

enactment of federal vacation act sought 
by C.L.C. in first memorandum to 
federal Cabinet, 149; recommenda- 
tions, 1291. 

wage changes and other revisions in 
agreements negotiated in 1956, 337, 
364. 

Bill to provide for annual vacations with 
pay, not passed, 1082. 

Hansard references, 144, 1279, 1429. 

vacations with pay in certain industries— 

office employees in manufacturing, 1373, 
1374. 

office and non-office workers, 1103. 

plant employees, 1372, 1373. 

primary iron and steel, 744. 

retail trade (sales, office and other), 79. 

slaughtering and meat packing, 621. 


Alta.: amended holiday with pay provisions 
under Labour Act, 1352; recommenda- 
tions of Federation of Labour in brief 
to provincial Cabinet, 138. 


B.C.: amendments to Annual Holidays Act 
requested by Federation of Labour, 
1459. 


Man.: new regulation (4/57) under Act 
re use of vacation pay stamps and 
vacation stamp books in construction 
industry in Greater Winnipeg, 353; 
bill to amend Vacations with Pay 
Act, not passed, 1486. 


Nfld.: resolution adopted at convention of 
Federation of Labour, 944. 


NS.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour in brief to provincial Cabinet, 
142. 

Ont.: two weeks’ vacation with pay 
requested at merger convention of 
Federation of Labour (C.L.C.), 551. 

PEI.: recommendation of Charlottetown 
and District Labour Council in brief 
to Executive Council of provincial 
Government, 277. 

Que.: provisions of Order No. 3 under 
Minimum Wage Act, 354. 

Sask.: amendment to Annual Holidays Act, 
855. 

U.S.A. 


jobless benefits claimed by vacationing 
workers, 939. 
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Vacations With Pay—Con. 
US.A—Con. 
one-sixth of workers in survey get four- 
week leave, 25. 
N.Y. workers ruled ineligible for jobless 
benefits while on vacation, 1218. 


Vaccine: 
See Polio Vaccine. 


Val d’Or Transport Limited: 
1BeT; 


certification application by Local 419 on 
behalf of unit of employees operating 
in and out of Toronto terminal, 
received, 1318 


Vancouver C.P.R. 
Union: 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Coast Steamship Service) 
certification application by Local 1552 on 
behalf of unit of employees in Main- 
tenance Shop at C.P.R. Pier, Van- 
couver, received, 1074; granted, 1205; 
settlement, 1463. 
dispute with Local 1552; C.O. appointed, 
1320; settlement, 1463. 


Shipyard Workers’ 


Vancouver Hotel Company: 
I.A.M. 
dispute with Local 692; C.B. appointed, 
63; settlement before C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 713. 


I.B.E.W. 
dispute with Local 213: C.B. appointed, 
63; settlement before C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 713. 


1.U.0.E. 
dispute with Local 882: C.B. appointed, 
63; settlement before C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 713. 


U.A.P.P.I. 
dispute with Local 170: C.B. appointed, 
63; settlement before C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 713. 


Vesting: 
Canada 
Vesting of Employer Contributions Under 
Industrial Retirement Plans—Bulletin 
No. 14 published by Department of 
Industrial Relations, Queen’s Uni- 
versity, 135. 
Veterans: 
Canada 
benefits under War Veterans Allowance 
Act increased by Appropriation Act 
No. 4, 1081. 


Veterans—Con. 

Canada—Con. 
rehabilitation services for disabled war 
veterans described in article “Co-ordi- 
nation of Rehabilitation Services in 
Canada”, by Ian Campbell, National 
Co-ordinator of Civilian Rehabilita- 

tion, 433. 
Hansard reference to War Veterans Allow- 

ance Act re benefits, 432. 


Victoria» Labour, Council ((C.L.G:)- 
formation, 425. 
Vocational and Technical Training Agree- 
ment No. 2: 


terms of new agreement outlined at 24th 
meeting of Vocational Training 
Advisory Council, 537. 


Vocational Education: 
N= 


new section under Vocational Education 
Act, 852; establishment of vocational 


school in Cape Breton urged by Dis- 


trict 26, U.M.W., in brief to provin- 
cial Cabinet, 277. 


Vocational Schools: 
Canada 
Hansard reference, 536. 


Nfld.: resolution adopted at convention of 
N.F.L., 944. 


Vocational Training: 


Canada 
25th meeting of Canadian Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, 1191, 1284. 
24th meeting, 537. 
recommendation of Royal Commission on 

Canada’s Economic Prospects (pre- 
liminary report), 129. 

provisions of Canadian Vocational Train- 
ing Co-ordination Act (1942), de- 
scribed in article by Ian Campbell, 
National Co-ordinator of Civilian 
Rehabilitation, 433. 

seven members and_ seven 
named to Vocational Training Advis- 
ozy Council, 136. 

Vocational Training for Girls and Women 
—address at 25th meeting of Cana- 
dian Vocational Training Advisory 
Council, 1284. 

survey of public vocational and training 
facilities—Department of Labour’s 
progress report on research program 
“Training of Skilled Manpower”, 941. 


Vocational Training Advisory Council: 


24th meeting, 537; 25th meeting, 1191, 
1284. 





alternates — 
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Wabash Railroad Company: 
B.L.E. and B.L.F.E. 


certification application on behalf of unit 
of locomotive engineers on Buffalo 
Division, received, 60; representation 
vote ordered, 310; granted, 570. 


Wage Loss Insurance: 
Canada 


wage loss insurance plans— 

office employees in manufacturing, 1373, 
1374. 

plant employees in manufacturing, 13872, 
1373. 

primary iron and steel industry, 744. 

slaughtering and meat packing industry, 
623. 


Wages: 

draft recommendation on wages, hours 
and manning on board ship established 
by working party for submission to 
1958 maritime session of International 
Labour Conference, 568. 

meeting of IL.O. Advisory Council on 
Salaried Employees and Professional 
Workers, 567. 

higher pay and less work best corrective 
for world-wide shortage of teachers— 
meeting of World Confedezation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession, 1052. 

annual publication of estimated statement 
of salaries and expenses of all em- 
ployees of District 10 (Canada) of 


UP.W.A. in official publication, 
requested by union, 804. 
Canada 


preliminary report of Royal Commission 
on Canada’s Economic Prospects, 285. 

increase in pay differential between 
skilled and unskilled workers 
advocated in preliminary report of 
Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects, 129. 

changes in wages and fringe benefits in 
agreements during first half of 1957, 
1347. 

wages, salaries and supplementary labour 
income, 1312, 1358, 1516. 

wage changes and other revisions in 
agreements negotiated in 1956, 337. 

increase in wages and salaries during 1956, 
4, 

wage rates for labourers in manufacturing 
(October 1956), 879. 

salaries of police constables, fire fighters 
and labourers (1956), 365. 

teachers’ pay rises less than workers— 
summary of report issued by Cana- 
dian Teachers’ Federation, 1052. 





Wages—Con. 


Canada—Con. 


Hansard reference to Civil Service salary 
increases, 536. 

wage structure in Canada discussed in 
book The Evolution of Wage Struc- 
ture, 1386. 

DBS. bulletin on earnings and hours, 
1276. 

CBRE. seeks pay increase for railway 
hotel employees, 531. 

upward revision of salaries of classified 
government employees recommended 
by C.L.C. in first memorandum to 
federal Cabinet, 150; recommenda- 
tions re wage increases, 1293. 

non-operating railways to seek “substan- 
tial’ wage increase on expiry of 
present contract, 1277. 

annual publication of estimated state- 
ment of salaries and expenses of all 
employees of District 10 (Canada) of 
UP.W.A. in official publication, 
requested by union, 804. 


Statistics 
“Current Labour  Statistics’—“Labour 
Statistics—Table B-Labour Income; 
Tables C-1 to C-6”. 

B.C.: amended provisions of Truck Act re 
regulation of payment of wages, 981; 
coverage of all workers by Semi- 
monthly Payment of Wages Act, 
recommended by Federation of 
Labour, 1459. 

Man.: new provision under Minimum Wage 
Act re weekly labour contracts, 352. 

Ont.: resolution requesting union-manage- 
ment contracts to provide apprentice- 
ship wages...adopted by Ontario 
Council of United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners, 683. 

Que.: provisions of collective agreement 
signed by Montreal Newspapermen’s 
Syndicate and La Presse, re wage in- 
creases, 72. 

Sask.: amendment to Industrial Standards 
Act re collection of unpaid wages, 855; 
regulations under Wages Recovery 
Act, 854. 





Germany 

higher pay and less work best corrective 
for world-wide shortage of teachers— 
meeting of World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profes- 
sion, 1052. 

United Kingdom 

government court of inquiry urges estab- 
lishment of “authoritative and impar- 
tial body” to study wages, costs and 
prices, 805. 
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Wages—Con. 
United Kingdom—Con. 


review of book Time Rates of Wages and 
Hours of Labour, 1st April 1957, pub- 
lished by Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, 1114. 

government’s appeal for wage restraint re- 
jected by T.U.C., 1195. 


U.S.A. 


prolonged railway dispute settled by Bro- 
therhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen—terms of agreement, 25. 

wage increase for members of Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, urged by emer- 
gency presidential board, 430. 

263 cent hourly increase granted to em- 
ployees in road and yard service on 
140 railroads, by National Mediation 
Board, 532. 

increase in earnings of railway employees 
in 1956, 1170. 

stiff resistance to U.A.W plans for in- 
creased pay, 686. 

“prevailing supplements” (vacation pay, 
holiday pay, and health and welfare 
benefits) included in calculating pre- 
vailing wages, 478. 

wage increases negotiated during 1957, 595, 
808, 1053, 1350. 

most agreements negotiated in 1956 pro- 
vided 10-15 cents an hour wage in- 
crease and improved fringe benefits, 
430. 

1956 wage increases in N. Y. state average 
10.4 cents, 453. 

American Newspaper Guild sets new goal: 
$200 a week, 1051. 

ratio of fringe benefits to wages 6.5 per 
cent, 271. 

wage of average classroom teacher, 1052. 

summary of reports, Productivity, Earn- 
ings, Costs and Prices in the Private 
Non-agricultural Sector of the Econ- 
omy, 1947-56, issued by Bureau of 
Labour Statistics, 949. 


War Veterans: 
See Veterans. 


War Veterans Allowance Act: 


increase in benefits provided under Appro- 
priation Act No. 4, 1081. 
Hansard reference, 432. 


Watson, Earl R., President, Local 196, 
United Automobile Workers: 
death of, 687. 
Weekly Rest: 
See One Day’s Rest in Seven; Rest 


Periods. 


Weight Lifting: 
Man.— 


new regulations under Minimum Wage 
Act, 349, 352. 


Welding: 
Alta.— 
deletion of regulation under Appren- 
ticeship Act, 987; designated trade 
under Apprenticeship Act, 1494-95; 
regulations under Welding Act, 1091, 
1496. 


Welfare: 
See Industrial Welfare. 


West Indies: 


special aid for the West Indies, not under 
Colombo Plan, recommended by 
CC 200: 


Western Canada Greyhound Lines Limited: 
A.A.S.E.R.E. 


dispute with Local 1374: C.O. appointed, 
453; settlement, 845. 


Western Stevedoring Company Limited: 
I.L.W.U. 
certification application by Local 504 on 
behalf of unit of deep-sea Jongshore- 


men, Victoria, received, 310; granted, 
451. 


Westmount Moving and Warehousing Li- 
mited: 
I.B.T. 

certification application by Local 106, re- 
ceived, 175; representation vote or- 
dered, 310; granted, 451. 

dispute with Local 106: C.O. appointed, 
712; settlement, 1463. 


Westriver Ore Transport Company Li- 


mited: 
certification application on behalf of em- 
ployees, Montreal, rejected, 570; 


reasons for judgment, 572. 


Westward Shipping Limited: 
C.M.S.G. 
dispute: employees on MV Britamerican ; 
C.O. appointed, 1208; C.B. appointed, 
1464. 
dispute: employees on MV _ Standard 
Service and MV B.C. Standard; C.O. 
appointed, 1208; C.B. appointed, 1464. 
N.A.M.E. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1075; CB. ap- 
pointed, 1464. 
dispute: employees on MV Britamerican; 
C.O. appointed, 1208; C.B. appointed, 
1464. 
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Westward Shipping Limited—Con. 
Sul.U. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 970; C.B. ap- 
pointed, 1076; C.B. fully constituted, 
1209. 
dispute: employees on MV Britamerican; 
C.O. appointed, 1320. 


Wheat: 


Canada 


recommendations of Royal Commission 
on Canada’s Economic Prospects (pre- 
liminary report), 129. 


Whitebone, James A., President, N.B. Fed- 
eration of Labour (C.L.C.): 


address at merger convention, 1172. 


White-collar Workers: 
Canada 
C.L.C. preparing policy on white-collar 
jurisdiction, 1419. 
personnel practices and white-collar 
workers—discussion at 86th annual 
general meeting of C.M.A., 814. 
new Order No. 34 (1956) under Male 
and Female Minimum Wage Acts, 
207-8. 


iB as 


U.S.A. 

conference on white-collar workers con- 
vened by AFL-C1.0. Industrial 
Union Department, 296. 

U.A.W. authorizes amendment to con- 
stitution allowing white-collar workers 
and other specialized groups, repre- 
sentation on collective bargaining 
committee, etc., 530. 


Wholesale Trade: 
Canada 
vacations with pay (1956), 1103, 1112. 


Widows: 
Alta— 


amendment to 
1353: 


Widows’ Pensions Act, 


Williamson, Sir Thomas, President, British 
Trades Union Congress: 


extracts from address at 89th annual con- 
ference of T.U.C., 1193. 


Wilson, Bernard, Dvurector, Industrial Re- 
lations Branch, Department of Labour: 


appointment, 17. 


Winter Employment: 
See Seasonal Unemployment. 


Wismer, Leslie E., Canadian Labour Con- 
gress: 
resignation as Director of Legislation and 


Government Employees Departments, 
W771. 


Womanpower: 


Canada elected to United Nations Com- 
mission on the Status of Women, 
1454. 

Canada to ratify U.N. convention on 
political rights of women, 307. 

U.N. Convention on the Nationality of 
Married Women, signed by Canada, 
561. 

meeting of I.CF.TU—ITS Advisory 
Committee on Women Workers’ 
Questions, 1202. 

I.L.O. report on difficulties encountered 
by older women seeking employment, 
307. 


Canada 
revocation of married women’s regulation 
under Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1503. 

Canada to ratify U.N. convention on 
political rights of women, 307. 
proportion of men in labour force to 

total population to drop, of women 
to increase—preliminary report of 
Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects, 129. 
percentage of women employees in cloth- 
ing industry (textile and fur), 445. 
number of women teaching in Canadian 
universities in 1954-55, 445. 
“Women in Canadian Banking”—extracts 
from article in the Canadian Banker, 
1063. 
appointment of two women as assistant 


bank managers in Montreal and 
Saskatoon, 561. 
Visiting Homemakers’ Service saves 


industry from production loss through 
absenteeisms, 51. 

Vocational Training for Girls and Women 
—address at 25th meeting of Voca- 
tional Training Advisory Council, 
1284. 

Occupations of University Women—results 
of questionnaires addressed by 
Women’s Bureau, Department of 
Labour, to Canadian Federation of 
University Women, 40, 162, 163, 166, 
299. 

Women at Work in Canada—publication 
on gainfully employed women pre- 
pared by Women’s Bureau, Federal 
Department of Labour, 686, 952. 

Research Institute of America stresses 
fallacy of assumptions about employ- 
ment of women, 307. 
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W omanpower—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
uniform retirement age and other requests 
made by National Council of Women 
in brief presented to Prime Minister 
St. Laurent, 267. 

U.P.W. to seek equal pay for women in 
1958 contract negotiations—conven- 
tion proceedings, 683. 

special employment conditions for 
women—provisions of new order under 
Minimum Wage Act, 351. 

equal pay for equal work awarded 
group of women (Local 195, U.A.W.) 
in Windsor, in arbitration case, 561. 


Man.: 


Ont: 


United Kingdom 


number of women in labour force, 427; 
in part-time employment, 427. 

reports of National Advisory Committee 
on the Employment of Older Men 
and Women summarized in article 
prepared by Ministry of Labour, 
1054. 

“Wastage of Women Scientists’—sum- 
mary of article on potentialities of 
womanpower in scientific and techni- 
cal fields, 701. 

“why married women work’—results of 
survey published by National Council 
of Women of Great Britain, 834. 

women office workers in 1880, 1069. 


Israel 


establishment of special bureau for work- 
ing women within Trade Union 
Department of Histadrut, 1315. 


Japan 
findings of study on 
women, 445. 


U.S.A. 


amendment to Social Security Act per- 
mits women to receive retirement pay 
at age 62, 169. 

address before National Council of Negro 
Women by Assistant to Secretary of 
Labour for women’s affairs, 1454. 

hours of work of clerical employees, 51. 

New York industrialist urges more 
employment of older women workers, 
133. 

number of women employed outside their 
homes by 1975, 51. 

report on two-year study of women as 
manpower source, by National Man- 
power Council, 703. 

review of pamphlet Employment Oppor- 
tunities for Women Mathematicians 
and Statisticians published by Depart- 
ment of Labour, 703. 


employment of 


W omanpower—Con. 
US.A—Con. 

“salesmanship” key to find jobs for older 
workers—Assistant to Secretary of 
Labour, 1315. 

study of patterns of working life of 
women, 1060. 

“Women’s Changing Role in the United 
States Employment Market”, 51. 
“With the Women’s Bureau”—monthly 

feature. 

See also Womanpower. 


Woollen Industry: 
Canada 


T.W.U. warns woollen industry facing 
destruction, 1519. 


Work Stoppages: 
See Strikes and Lockouts. 


Working Conditions: 
See Employment Conditions. 


Workmen’s Compensation: 
Canada 


accidents to federal Government Em- 
ployees Compensation Branch, 428, 
1165. 

provisions of Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts described in article “Co-ordina- 
tion of Rehabilitation Services in 
Canada” by Ian Campbell, National 
Co-ordinator of Civilian Rehabilita- 
tion, 433. 

summary of 1956 edition of pamphlet 
Workmen’s Compensation in Canada, 
634. . 


Schedule 1, amended, 207; increase 
in compensation recommended by 
Federation of Labour in brief to 
provincial Cabinet, 138. 


Alta.: 


B.C.: provisions of Blind Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 980; addition of 
salmonellosis to Schedule of Indus- 
trial Diseases under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 469; amendment to 
Schedule of Industrial Diseases under 
Workmen’s Compensation Act re 
tenosynovitis, 1496; increase in com- 
pensation sought by Federation of 
Labour in brief to provincial Cabinet, 
138; Bill to amend Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, not passed, 982. 
Man.: legislature plans inquiry into Work- 
men’s Compensation Branch, 437; 
recommendation of Federation of 
Labour in brief to provincial Cabinet, 
140; resolutions adopted at convention 
of, 1302. 
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NS. 


Ont. 
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amendments to Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 853; resolution adopted 
by Federation of Labour (C.L.C.), 
1176. 


new regulations under Act, 353. 


amendments to Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 851; recommendations of 
Federation of Labour in brief to pro- 
vincial Cabinet, 141, 142; _ brief 
presented to provincial government 
by Nova Scotia Branch, C.M.A., 268. 


amended regulations under Act, 210, 
727; inclusion of retail mercantile 
industry and Hamilton Police Depart- 
ment under collective liability section 
of Act, 70; resolutions adopted at 
merger convention of O.F.L. (C.L.C.), 
551, 


amendments to Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1487. 


appointment of Dr. Bertrand 
Bellemare and Donat A. Bisson to 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, 136; 
establishment of committee recom- 
mended by Q.F.L. at merger conven- 
tion, 281. 


:.: amendments to Workmen’s Compen- 


sation (Accident Fund) Act, 855; 
Court of Appeal holds that trial 
court erred in not assuming jurisdic- 
tion in a workmen’s compensation 
case, 201. 


U.S.A. 


states raise compensation ceilings, 


1504. 


World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession: 
higher pay and less work best corrective 
for world-wide shortage of teachers, 
1052. 
World Congress of Christian Employers: 
international employers’ group to meet in 


Canada, 934. 

Young, Douglas M., Dhvrector, Canada 
Branch, International Labour  Or- 
ganization : 


appointment, 8388. 
Youth Employment and Training: 
United Kingdom 
functions of Youth Employment Service, 


436. 
Yellowknife Transportation Company 
Limited: 
S.1:U: 


certification application on behalf of unit 
of unlicensed personnel and _ pilots, 
received, 844; representation vote 
ordered, 968; granted, 1461. 


York Cartage Registered: 
1.B.T. 


certification application by Local 106 on 
behalf of unit of employees, received, 
1074; rejected, 1206. 


F. M. Yorke and Son Limited: 
I.L.W.U. 
dispute with Local 509; C.O. appointed, 
1320. 
Yorkwood Shipping and Trading Company 
Limited: 
I.B.L. 
certification application by Local 1817 on 
behalf of unit of longshoremen, 
received, 844; granted, 967. 
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REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 


Current Manpower Situation 


TT" reduction in employment was greater than usual during December. 

In part this was to be expected, since good weather had eanbled 
seasonal industries to remain active later this winter than in preceding 
years. Agricultural employment once again fell well below the year- 
earlier level. The upward trend in non-agricultural employment (apart 
from seasonal movements) continued until December, when a slight 
decline occurred. The latest figure, however, still shows a year-to-year 
gain of more than 4 per cent. 













LABOUR FORCE TRENDS 
|2-- 1954-55 ——— 1955-56 


Persons with jobs were esti- 
mated at 5,555,000 in mid-December, 
some 75,000 fewer than in mid- 
November. This employment drop is 
twice as large as the declines that 
occurred during comparable periods 
in the two previous years. leports anes Sy 2 
from National Employment Service |. ones 
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that the seasonal slackening was eS 
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A Monthly Labour Gazette Feature 


of workers would be greater with the approach of winter. 

During December, the employment decline was probably also accen- 
tuated by reduced residential construction and reduced markets for forest 
products. In some areas of Quebec and Ontario, a great deal of temporary 
unemployment occurred as a result of extensive shut-downs in manu- 
facturing over the Christmas and New Year period. 


By mid-December, the estimated number of persons without jobs and 
seeking work rose by 51,000 to 186,000. In the same week the count of 
jobs registrations at offices of the National Employment Service was 
314,000, an increase of 112,000 from a month earlier. In both series the 
rise was considerably greater than in the corresponding period in 1955. 


Forestry employment in the last four months of 1956 showed a de- 
cline over the comparable period in 1955, In the first eight months of the 
year employment in this industry was higher than a year before. In recent 
months, however, there has been a reduction of cutting activity in the 
Quebec and Atlantic regions. Market conditions have had weakening 
effects on logging activity in all parts of the country. 


The basic employment trend in the construction industry continued 
stronger than Jast winter despite a sharp decline in housing starts during 
the last quarter of the year. Industrial and engineering construction have 
been maintained at very high levels and on the basis of the volume of 
work still in progress it appears that the carry-over into 1957 will be 
fairly large. The rise in activity in engineering was especially rapid 
during 1956. For the first 11 months of the year, the value of engineering 
contracts awarded was higher than in 1955 by about 39 per cent. In- 
vestment in the industrial sector was about 5 per cent higher than in the 


In particular industries the pressure of rising activity 
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showed up in employment expansion. . « « 


Manufacturing Service Trade Construction 


« « « «with corresponding gains in wages. . . . 
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comparable period of 1955. The main stimulus behind the rise in con- 
struction during 1956 was the need for new industrial capacity, for ex- 
tension of transportation and communication facilities, for more hydro- 
electric power and the increased demand for products such as base 
metals, uranium and iron ore. 


Labour Income in 1956 


The increase in the gross national product during the first three 
quarters of 1950, a gain of 11 per cent over the same period in 1955, 
brought the yearly total to an estimated record $30 billion. An important 
factor in this increase was the rise in consumer spending, supported 
in turn by gains in total personal income. Particularly noteworthy were 
the quarterly increases in labour income during 1956, which brought 
wage and salary totals to record levels, In the third quarter, labour in- 
come was about $14.6 billions (seasonally adjusted at annual rates), 
more than 3 per cent higher than in the second quarter. This increase 
was slightly less than that which occurred in the second quarter; the 
gain of 5 per cent at that time was the largest quarterly increase since 
1950, For the first nine months of 1956, wages and salaries were 11 per 
cent higher than in 1955. 


Although consumer prices have risen in recent months, following 
the more pronounced upward trend in general price levels, they remained 
fairly stable during most of the first six months of 1956. Consequently 
the additional labour income earned during the year was for the most 
part a real increment in total wages and salaries. 
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The widespread and sizeable wage rate increases granted during 
1956 contributed greatly to the rise in over-all labour income (L.G., Nov., 
Dec. 1956). In a sample of more than 1,000 establishments surveyed by 
the Department of Labour, approximately 14 per cent more granted higher 
wage rates in 1956 than in 1955 and larger increases in rates were more 
prevalent than the year before. Further confirmation of this trend may be 
found in a sample of collective agreements signed during the six-month 
period from March 31— October 1, 1956, which shows wage increases in 
roughly 90 per cent of the agreements involved, and no wage decreases. 
Approximately one-third of the total number of agreements provided for 
wage increases in the first and succeeding years of the agreement, the 
most general increase being 5-10 cents in each year of its duration. The 
remainder of the agreements also provide chiefly for increases of 5-10 
cents but for one year only. Three-quarters of this group will be required 
to make new agreements after one year. These general changes in wage 
scales imply sustained high levels of per capita labour income this year. 


The rise in total wages and salaries during the first three quarters 
of 1956 has in part reflected the record level of employment. The average 
number of paid workers rose some 240,000 above the figure for the same 
period in 1955, and this additional employment accounted for a little 
more than half the increase in labour income. The balance was largely 
due to gains in average earnings. At October 1, 1956, per capita weekly 
earnings stood at a new high of $66.02, more than $4 higher than at the 
same time the previous year. Changes in the average number of hours 
worked during 1956 were slight and had relatively little significance in 
the over-all gains made in labour income. In a few industries, notably 
construction, the work week was lengthened in response to manpower 
pressures but in most manufacturing industries average hours worked per 
week showed little change from a year earlier. 


The increase in labour income was distributed fairly generally 
throughout the industrial sector of the economy. From the first to the 
second quarters of the year the construction and durable goods industries 
showed marked increases, while more moderate gains were recorded in 
most other industrial groups. In the third quarter, about half the increase 
in labour income took place in the finance and service industries, with 
smaller gains in the distributive manufacturing and construction indus- 
tries. Total wages and salaries in the primary industries also increased, 
a drop in farm labour income being offset by increases in logging and 
mining. Altogether, the rise of about 11 per cent in total wages and 
salaries was generally reflected throughout the various industries, with 
the exception of construction, where a gain of 20 per cent was recorded. 


All five regions in Canada contributed to the rise in labour income. 
Of the year-to-year gain in total wages and salaries for October, for 
example, about two-thirds were earned in Ontario and Quebec, with the 
Prairie, Pacific and Atlantic regions, in that order, making up the remain- 
der. In terms of per capita income, however, the latter three regions 
recorded the greatest year-to-year gains. Nevertheless, wide differences 
existed between the various regions in average weekly wages, from a 


low of $59.35 in the Atlantic to a high of $72.38 in the Pacific. 








Labour-Management Relations 


| Pret for the stoppage of railway operations on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, the past month has been a quiet one 
from the point of view of labour-management relations. Collective bar- 
gaining of national importance was carried on in only a smal] number of 
industries. In some cases, settlements were achieved during the month; 
in others, conciliators were trying to find bases for settling differences. 
The amount of bargaining during 1957 is likely to be much less than in 
1956 because of the large number of two-year agreements signed in the 
past year. 


The CPR Work Stoppage ~The strike by locomotive firemen of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, which began January 2, ended 
January 11, when the Company and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men agreed to a proposal put forward by the federal Government. The 
strike followed negotiations and conciliation that began in the spring of 
1956. 


The union had originally requested an increase in basic rates of 25 
per cent, pay for all statutory holidays not worked and premium pay for 
time worked on such holidays, together with certain other changes in 
rules. The Company proposed that it should have the sole right to de- 
termine whether, in any case, a locomotive fireman should be used on 
other than steam-power locomotives. Several other changes designed to 
relax rules covering firemen were also proposed. 


The board of conciliation began functioning in June 1956, the ques- 
tion of the elimination of firemen on diesel locomotives in freight and 
yard service being the major issue in dispute. The report of the major- 
ity of the board, signed by the Chairman and the nominee of the Company 
recommended that the Company should be allowed to operate diesel loco- 
motives infreightand yard service without a fireman, on the understanding 
that if experience showed firemen to be necessary insome circumstances, 
a modification of this provision should take place in future bargaining. 
The report recommended further that all firemen having three years’ 
seniority or having qualified as engineers at the time of signing of an 
agreement be retained by the Company. Firemen not meeting these re- 
quirements should be continued in employment as firemen for three 
months, after which they should be offered other employment by the 
Company without loss of pay, or if they chose to terminate their employ- 
ment, should be given severence pay at the rate of one and one-half 
months for each accumulated year of service. 


On the question of wages, it was recommended that, conditional on 
acceptance of the above recommendations, the rate should be increased 
by 7 per cent effective April 1, 1956, and by a further 5 per cent effective 
June 1, 1957, the agreement to be effective April 1, 1956, to May 31, 
1958. Among other changes, the board proposed six statutory holidays 
with pay and premium rates for work on any of the days. 


Acceptance of the report by the Company but its reje ction by the 
union resulted in a 9-day strike of approximately 2,800 firemen and led 
to the layoff of more than 65,000 other railway employees. 


Underthe government proposal that ended the stoppage, acommission 
of three judges was appointed by the Government to inquire into the 
following matters: (1) Are firemen or firemen helpers required on diesel 
locomotives in freight and yard service of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
including the Eastern, Prairie and Pacific regions and the Quebec Central 
and Dominion Atlantic railways? (2) If not, what terms and conditions, 
which would be fair to the firemen, to those who use the railway, tothe 
railway company, and to its other employees, should be observed by the 
railway for the purpose of protecting firemen now in its employ against 
the consequences of the loss of such employment and seniority therein? 
(3) Should the provisions in the present agreements between the rail way 
company and the brotherhood concerning ‘‘arbitraries’’ and the ‘‘moun- 
tain differential’’ be maintained, dropped or modified, and if in the opin- 
ion of the commission they should be modified, how and to what extent? 


The commission is to report by October 1, 1957. Its report will not 
be binding on the parties, 


The Bargaining Outlook for 1957~An examination of approximately 
500 labour agreements bargained during 1956 revealed that more than 50 
per cent will remain in effect for longer than one year, the bulk of them 
for two years. Among the important industries in which long-term agree- 
ments were negotiated in 1956 are: the railways; primary iron and steel; 
automobile manufacture; pulp and paper products; slaughtering and meat 
packing; electrical products; mining and smelting; clothing and some sec- 
tions of the primary textile industry. This means that in many large 
units of these industries, contract negotiations will nét take place during 


1957. 


While a substantial number of two-year agreements were negotiated 
in the construction industry during the past year, in many units of the 
industry, agreements will terminate during 1957. Other industries in 
which major negotiations will take place this year include west coast 
logging and lumbering, rubber products manufacturing, aircraft manu- 
facturing and chemicals. 


Few of the agreements effective through 1957 contain provisions 
permitting a re-opening of bargaining over wage rates but a large number 
provide for an automatic wage increase during the year. Of the longer- 
term agreements in the sample examined, more than 60 per cent have a 
provision of this nature. Wage increases of specified amounts were 
frequently provided, effective at the date the agreement came into force 
and at each anniversary date thereafter. Such wage increases, ranging in 
amount from 5 to 15 cents an hour, will be common this year. 


Recent Negotiations —Following a long period of bargaining, a 
settlement was achieved in the last half of December by the Chrysler 
Corporation of Canada, Limited, and the United Automobile Workers of 
America. The agreement, effective for a 20-month period ending August 
15, 1958, is similar in many respects to contracts signed earlier by the 
same union with General Motors of Canada and the Ford Motor Company 
of Canada. The wage provisions for the new contract call for an increase 
of 8 cents an hour immediately, and a further 6 cents in August 1957. 








On January 14, a new agreement was reported to have been reached 
between Canadair Limited, Montreal, and the International Association 
of Machinists. More than 5,000 employees will be entitled to a wage 
increase of 15 cents an hour, retroactive to last October 1, and an 
additional 5 per cent next October 1. 


Approximately 1,800 employees at plants of the American Can 
Company of Canada Limited at Hamilton, Simcoe, Chatham and Montreal 
are affected by a three-year contract negotiated by Can Workers’ Federal 
Unions. General wage increases amounting to 25 cents an hour are spread 
in three stages over the term of the agreement. 


During December, coal miners in Nova Scotia rejected by vote a 
proposed agreement between the Dominion Coal Co., Limited, and the 
United Mine Workers of America, District 26 (L.G., Dec. 1956, p. 1473). 
It is expected that the matters at issue will undergo further conciliation. 
Other disputes in conciliation at the time of writing included: Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; 
Canadian National Steamships (West Indies) Limited and the Seafarers’ 
International Union; Polymer Corporation, Limited, Sarnia, and the Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers’ International Union; Canadian Pacific 
Air Lines Limited and the International Association of Machinists; 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, Arvida, and a syndicate of the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour; Canadian Car & Foundry Co., Limited 
Montreal, and the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen. 


Work Stoppages in 1956 


Although the number of strikes and lockouts was greater during 1956 
than in any year since 195] and the number of workers involved was 
greater than in any year since 1952, the time lost was less than in any 
year since 1951. Many of the stoppages in 1956 were at small estab- 
lishments and many were of short duration. There were 65 more stoppages 
in 1956 than in 1955 and 28,000 more workers involved but the time loss 
in man-days was 614,000 less. Preliminary figures for 1956, compared 
with 1955, are as follows: 


No. of Stoppages Workers Involved Time Loss Man-Days 
RY die 5 oa ae 224 88,594 1,261,400 
eS Seok ek. eerie, F 159 60,090 1,875,400 


Preliminary figures for December 1956 show 18 strikes and lockouts 
in existence, involving 1,513 workers in a time loss of 15,595 man-days, 
compared with 36 stoppages in November, involving 4,241 workers and 
40,860 man-days. In December 1955, there were 15 stoppages involving 
17,720 workers in a time loss of 340,410 man-days. 


Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


UTDOOR work was sharply 
curtailed during December, 
following a prolonged season of 


DISTRIBUTION OF PAID WORKERS IN THE high activity. The effect of the 
FOUR LABOUR MARKET CATEGORIES 


slowdown was particularly marked 
during the second half of the month. 
Seventy-six of the 109 labour 
market areas surveyed were re- 
classified to categories denoting 
an increased supply of labour. 
These changes left 21 areas with 
approximately balanced demand and 
supply—five more than a year 
earlier. 


The rise in unemployment was 
most marked in Quebec and the two 
coastal regions. At January l, 
1957, these regions accounted for 
all but one of the substantial labour 
surplus areas. The Ontario and 

Prairie regions, on the other hand, 
esirelase showed continued strength com- 
pared with other parts of the 
Balenes Shortoge country. All but one of the 2] 
areas in the balanced category 
were in these regions. 


Sub stantial 
Surplus 





Local employment conditions were still better than a year earlier, 
but less so than in previous months, Registrations for employment were 
slightly lower than a year earlier in almost half the labour market areas 
surveyed. In a smaller number of areas they were considerably higher, 
Most of the areas with higher registrations than last year were in the 
Atlantic and Quebec regions, largely as a result of the downturn in log- 
ging and construction work. The areas with lower registrations than last 
year are mainly those in which manufacturing plays a dominant role. 


Approximate Labour 
alance* Shortage* 
Jan. 1 |Jan. 1 | Jan. 1 
1956 1957 1956 


Labour Market 


Metropolitan 7 2 


Major Industrial 


2 
3 
Major Agricul tural 2 
Minor 9 





*See inside back cover May 1956 Labour Gazette. 





CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS 
January 1, 1957 


LABOUR SURPLUS 


QUEBEC -LEVIS 
ST. JOHN'S 


METROPOLITAN AREAS WINDSOR 


(labour force 75,000 or more) 


CORNER BROOK SS 
FARNHAM - GRANBY <—— 
JOLIETTE Ca 
MONCTON ss 
NEW GLASGOW <— 
SHAWINIGAN FALLS <—— 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS TROIS-RIVIERES ay 


(labour force 25,000 — 75,000; 
60 per cent or more in 
non-agricultural activity) 


CHARLOTTETOWN <—— 
RIVIERE DU LOUP 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 


(labour force 25,000 —~ 75,000; 
40 per cent or more in agriculture) 


3ATHURST 
BEAUHARNOIS 
CAMPBELLTON <— 
CENTRAL VANCOUVER 
ISLAND 
CHILLIWACK 
GASPE 
GRAND FALLS 
DRUMMONDVILLE 
MONTMAGNY 
NEWCASTLE 
OKANAGAN VALLEY 
OWEN SOUND 
PRINCE GEORGE 
RIMOUSKI 
SOREL 
STE. AGATHE - 
ST. JEROME 
ST. STEPHEN 
SUMMERSIDE 
VALLEYFIELD 
VICTORIAVILLE 
YARMOUTH 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 — 25,000) 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


CALGARY 
EDMONTON 
HAMILTON 
MONTREAL 
Vancouver = New 
Westminster 


WINNIPEG 


Ottawa — Hull 
Toronto 


Brantford 

Cornwall 

FORT WILLIAM - 
PORT ARTHUR 

GUELPH 

KITCHENER 

LAC ST. JEAN 

LONDON 

NIAGARA PENINSULA << 

OSHAWA 

Peterborough 

ROUYN-VAL D’OR 

Salnt John 

SARNIA 

SHERBROOKE 

Sydney 

Victoria 


Halifax 
Kingston 
Sudbury 
Timmins - 
Kirkland Lake 


BRANDON 
Chatham 


Barrle 
Red Deer 
Saskatoon 


LETHBRIDGE 
MOOSE JAW S== 
NORTH BATTLEFORD <— 
PRINCE ALBERT << 
REGINA << 
THETFORD —MEGANTIC - 
ST. GEORGES baal 
YORKTON ea 


BELLEVILLE - 
TRENTON 


Brampton 
Drumheller 
Dawson Creek 
Bracebridge Galt 
3RIDGEWATER Goderich 
CRANBROOK Listowel 
DAUPHIN Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 
Stratford 

St. Thomas 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 


EDMUNDSTON 


FREDERICTON 
KAMLOOPS 
KENTVILLE 
LACHUTE - 
STE. THERESE 
LINDSAY 


MEDICINE HAT 
NORTH BAY 
PEMBROKE 
PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE < 


Prince Rupert 
QUEBEC NORTH SHORE <— 
St. Hyacinthe 
ST. JEAN 
SWIFT CURRENT 
TRAIL - NELSON 
Truro 
WOODSTOCK — 
INGERSOLL 
WOODSTOCK, N.B. 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 





<— The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. 


ATLANTIC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Atlantic 
region declined sharply during 
| December. Persons with jobs drop- 

550,000 | ped to 492,000 by December 15, 
ee | 1956. This was 25,000 below the 
glee | figure for November 17 und 3,000 


=: 475,000 


below that for the comparable date 
in 1955. Seasonal industries such 
yes ‘| as construction, fishing, canning 
poeta eu ine | and transportation were largely 
| responsible for the decline during 
the month. Scattered layoffs also 
occurred in a number of plants 


abe: | because of stocktaking, year-end 
4 change-over in_ production and 

i Ses CE SA a a el ea) WE a BS ° e 
T FMAM TAS OND 4 other reasons. For the first time 





in more than two years total em- 
ployment showed a_ year-to-year 
decline in December. Logging, lumbering and home building were princi- 
pally responsible. |.ogging employment at the end of the month was esti- 
mated to be about one-third below the figure for a year earlier. The heavy 
manufacturing industries showed some year-to-year strengthening but the 
gains were not sufficient to entirely offset the decline in forestry em- 
ployment. 


Seventeen of the 21 areas in the region were reclassified during the 
month, At January 1, the area classification was as follows (last year’s 
figures in brackets): in balance, 1 (0); in moderate surplus, 8 (12); in 
substantial surplus, 12 (9). 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Un- 
employment increased rapidly in this area as a result of seasonal slack- 
ening in construction. Layoffs were somewhat heavier during December 
than a year earlier owing to an earlier curtailment of activities affected 
by weather. Production and employment continued at a very high level 
at the Bell Island iron ore mines. 


Corner Brook (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group l. 
The usual decline in seasonal industries resulted in heavy layoffs during 
the month. By the end of December unemployment was somewhat higher 
than at the same date last year because of reduced logging activity and 
fewer requirements for construction workers. 


New Glasgow (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Construction and fishing showed the usual seasonal employment de- 
clines. The railway rolling stock plant made preparations to begin work 
on an order for 1,000 box cars. 


Moncton (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Un- 
employment increased largely as a result of the general decline in 
seasonal industries and of an influx of workers from other areas. Whole- 
sale and retail trade establishments had a busy month. Total employment 
was higher than a year earlier. 
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Bathurst, Campbellton, Charlottetown, Grand Falls, Newcastle, St. 
Stephen and Yarmouth (major agricultural and minor). Reclassified from 
Group 2 to Group 1. 


Bridgewater, Edmundston, Fredericton, Kentville and Woodstock (minor). 
Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


Summerside (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 1. 


QUEBEC 


A SHARP decline in construction, 
navigation and agricultural work 
reduced economic. activity in 
Quebec during December. At mid- 


month persons with jobs were [| 1,500,000 

estimated at 1,543,000, compared — [{1:550,0005= = SRS oho Force —— 
with 1,582,000 a month earlier. [| "°° 

Employment was still about 26,000 | 

higher than a year earlier, gains § om ae pane 
in construction, transportation and § 1,450, Miveke 


most of the durable goods manu- 


facturing industries accounting f[. 2 
f 4 A = 150,000 watt =a Persons Without Jobs 
or the increase. oy nd Seeking Work 


E a, eee TS 
Unemployment rose more sharp-_ [: 50,000 — SRS S 


ly than usual during the latter half 
of December, although it was still [ POR MAM RT ASCO ND 
slightly lower than a year earlier. [. 
In some parts of the region, the 
rapid rise was caused by a more complete shutdown of operations than 
usual between Christmas and New Year. This practice was quite general 
in textile and clothing firms in the Hastern Townships and caused un- 
employment to be substantially higher than a year earlier in a number of 
areas. There was also a marked drop in pulp-cutting employment in some 
areas, although thedemand for bushworkers was stil] strong in the Quebec 
North Shore, Gaspé and [.a Tuque areas. \lany areas in the region were 
also affected by the fact that the high level of construction last summer 
resulted in the seasonal release of a correspondingly large number of 
construction workers. Some areas have been affected by reduced housing 
construction, 





Almost al] areas were reclassified as a result of the increasing 
labour surpluses. At January 1, 1957, the 24 areas in the region were 
classified as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in moderate sur- 
plus, 9 (12); in substantial surplus, 15 (12). 


Local Area Developments 
Montreal (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. In most 
industries employment was well above the year-earlier level and the de- 
mand for labour, though sharply reduced from a month earlier, was strong- 
er than in December 1955. Compared with last year, employment was 
higher in most industries, with marked gains in aircraft and electrical 
apparatus manufacturing, construction and transportation. 


ll 


Quebec-Lévis (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Unemployment was slightly higher than last year, especially among male 
workers. Much of the increase was caused by the unusually large lay- 
offs in construction. Two brickmaking plants also closed earlier than 
usual, with a resulting layoff of 75 men. Buoyant employment conditions 
still prevailed in shipbuilding, and textile and clothing firms were much 
busier than in past years, although several closed for two weeks during 
the holiday season. 


Other Areas — All other areas in the region, except St. Hyacinthe, were 
reclassified into the moderate or substantial surplus category (see chart 
page 9), Among major industrial areas, the numbers registered for work 
at NES offices in Joliette and Sherbrooke were sharply higher than last 
year, largely because of a drop in construction work. In Farnham - Granby, 
on the other hand, the number registered was lower than last year mainly 
because ofthe sustained high level of production in manufacturing. [ ower 
registrations were also reported from Rouyn- Val d’Or and Lac St. Jean 
because of the steady demand for miners and bushworkers in these areas. 


ONTARIO 
EMPLOYMENT in the Ontario 


region increased by an estimated 
11,000 between mid-November and 
mid-December. Non-agricultural in- 
dustries accounted for the entire 
increase; farm employment showed 


= ys 
se C4 os 
oe Ih ? eT RT Bs A MY 
710001000 ane? Recor 3 a small seasonal decline. The 
oo With Jobs as 0 ° 
2,100,000 “| number of persons with jobs at - 
2,050,000 1 December 15 was estimated at 
‘| 2,097,000, an increase of 103,000 

See , #] over December 1955. Unemploy- 
sSNA AD ae eS s 
S - '] ment also increased seasonally 
© 100,000-mmmea—— | and'Seeking Wok ~—«:|.-«s during December as workers were 


fe 


| 50,000 Se Ses sa seers 4 laid off from construction, forestry 
: 4 and lake shipping jobs. In ad- 
SRE WES 3} dition, some plants closed down 

| during the Christmas holiday 
season for stock-taking and pro- 
duction adjustment. On the other hand, there was a further increase in 
the trade and service occupations and the demand for skilled labour in 
the metalworking industries continued strong. 





A seasonal decline in employment in certain areas resulted in the 
reclassification of 14 local labour market areas, At January 1, 1957, 
the 34 areas in the region were classified as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in balance, 15 (13); in moderate surplus, 17 (21); in sub- 
stantial surplus, 2 (0). 


Local Area Developments 
Hamil ton (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2, A seasonal 
decline in construction activity and layoffs in the primary and secondary 
textile and automotive industries, because of changes in production 
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operations andextended Christmas and New Year’s holidays, were chiefly 
responsible for the labour surplus. 


Ottawa - Hull (metropolitan), Remained in Group 3. Employment in Ottawa 
continued steady, while Hull showed a seasonal decline in construction, 
woodworking and electrical appliances. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Employment in heavy in- 
dustry continued strong, with tool and die makers, engineers, electricians 
and other skilled workers in short supply. ie labour was also in 
strong demand in other industries. There was a considerable seasonal 
drop in construction and some slackening in the television and radio 
industries, processing and light manufacturing. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Neclassified Group 2 to Group 1. Employment 
declined in automotive assembly and supplier plants, partly owing to re- 
ductions in the production schedule and partly to inventory taking. In 
addition, there were seasonal layoffs in construction and lake shipping. 


Guelph, London and Kitchener (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 
3 to Group 2. Apart from some easing in home construction, temporary 
closures over the long holidays were mainly responsible for the reclassi- 
fication, 

| 

Niagara Peninsula (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 
2. ‘There was a seasonal reduction in the employment of seamen, dock 
and grain elevator workers, following the termination of the shipping 
season. Seasonal layoffs also occurred in the food processing industry 
and in construction. Employment in other occupations remained steady. 


Oshawa (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Tempo- 
rary closures over the long holidays and some decline in construction 
resulted in a slight drop in employment. The general situation remained 
good. 


Sarnia (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. The 
closing of one firm producing auto parts and curtailment of production 
in another were chiefly responsible for the drop in employment. In ad- 
dition, there were seasonal layoffs in lake shipping and construction. 


Belleville- Trenton, Lindsay, North Bay, Pembroke, Woodstock - Ingersoll 
(minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


Owen Sound (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


PRAIRIE 


A FURTHER decline in employment occurred in the Prairie region during 
December as the level of seasonal activity approached its annual low 
point. The construction industry accounted for most of the employment 
decline during the month, though seasonal slackening also occurred in 
some parts of manufacturing, trucking and water transportation. By mid- 
month total employment was estimated at 961,000, a drop of 21,000 from 
a month earlier but an increase of 23,000 from a year before. In contrast 
with other regions, no substantial labour surpluses had developed in 


any labour market area by January 1. 
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Fifteen areas inthe region were 
reclassified during the month into 
the moderate surplus category. The 
-{ situation at January 1, 1957, was 
E 1,000,000 — 4 as follows (last year’s figures in 
Bates i emma nou Eocce Ter at 4 brackets): in balance, 5 (3); in mod- 


= 900,000 


erate surplus, 15 (17). 


: Local Area Developments 
wowigh jobs: 4 Cal gary (metropolitan), Reclassified 
1 from Group3 to Group 2. Reductions 
in employment were almost entirely 
4 confined to seasonal industries. 
Wittievs | Labour demand continued strong in 
ericultwre —— 4 some occupations though the pres- 
‘| sure eased considerably in the case 
of tradesmen; electricians, profes- 
sional engineers, draftsmen, do- 





mestic workers, sales personnel and female office workers were reported 
scarce. Construction employment was maintained at a very high level 
during the first half of the month but fell off sharply during the second 
half because of extremely cold weather. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. The 
economy of this area remained very buoyant during the month despite 
seasonal slackening in some industries. The shortage of engineers eased 
somewhat but draftsmen, auto mechanics, diesel mechanics, electricians, 
plumbers, steamfitters and sheet metal workers continued to be scarce. 
Highway construction came to a close during the month but building con- 
struction remained very active. Total employment was about 12 per cent 
higher than a year earlier. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Employ- 
ment showed the usual decline during December. The seasonal downturn 
in manufacturing employment occurred early in the month as a result of 
staff reductions in packing plants, sheet metal shops and some lines of 
building materials. Job opportunities for unskilled construction workers 
decreased sharply but skilled workers continued to be in strong demand. 


Fort William -Port Arthur (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 
to Group 2. The close of lake shipping and seasonal slackening in con- 
struction were principally responsible for the increase in unemployment. 
Deep snow hampered logging in some localities but logging employment 
generally was maintained at a high level. 


Brandon, Lethbridge, Moose Jaw, North Battleford, Prince Albert, Regina 
and Yorkton (major agricultural), Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


Dauphin, Medicine Hat, Portage La Prairie, and Swift Current (minor). 
Neclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


PACIFIC 
EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific region declined moderately during Dec- 


ember. Persons with jobs were estimated at 462,000 at December 15, 
1956, a decrease of 1,000 from the previous month but an increase of 
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18,000 from December 1955. Reg- 
istrations for employment at NES 
offices increased slightly from the 
same period a year ago, largely as 
a result of severe weather early in 
the month which halted outdoor ac- 
tivity throughout most of the region. 
Layoffs were heavier than usual in 
the logging and related industries, 
where softer market conditions ad- 
ded to the usual seasonal decline 
of operations. Sawmills operated at 
reduced capacity and in many areas; 42%.000 


: “ oe A ed ee ee ee 
only the larger mills were active. [| fr wk Meg Ae RTD 


Plywood firms and pulp and paper 
mills maintained capacity produc- 
tion, although their labour demands were light. 





Outdoor operations in construction were curtailed by weather con- 
ditions; and a drop in residential construction augmented the usual 
seasonal surplus of construction workers. Larger mining concerns 
maintained production but required little additional labour. Seasonal 
layoffs continued in manufacturing, particularly.in firms dependent on 
the lumber industry. Steel and sheet metal plants remained busy. A 
record sales volume in the Christmas trade was responsible for heavy 
demands for casual workers in retail stores and post offices. Labour 
surpluses were common in most areas, although some classes of skilled 
metalworkers and professional and clerical personnel remained scarce. 


During the month seven areas in the region were reclassified, three 
from the balanced to the moderate surplus category, and four from the 
moderate surplus to the substantial surplus category. At January 1, 
1957, classification of the ten areas in the region was the same as last 
year: in moderate surplus, 6; in substantial surplus, 4. 


Local Area Developments 
Vancouver - New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Further 
layoffs occurred in the lumbering and residential construction industries. 
There was a seasonal decline in manufacturing, but commercial con- 
struction, mining, shipbuilding, sheet metal plants and coastal shipping 
remained active. Although labour was generally in surplus, shortages 
existed in a few skilled and professional categories. 


Victoria (major industrial), Remained in Group 2. Registrations for 
employment at the NES office rose considerably as bad weather forced 
early closing of logging firms. Building operations were disrupted and a 
surplus of construction workers developed. 


Cranbrook, Kamloops and Trail- Nelson (minor). Reclassified from Group 
3 to Group 2. 


Chilliwack, Central Vancouver Island, Okanagan Valley and Prince 
George (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of January 10, 1957) 





Principal Items 


Manpower 

Total civilian labour force (a)...............60. Dec. 15 
Total persons with jobS.................ssessees Dec. 15 

At work 35 hours OF MOre....scccsccscccees Dec. 15 

At work less than 35 hours ..........ee0 Dec. 15 

With jobs but not at work........cececeseees Dec. 15 

With jobs but on short time............0+0- Dec. 15 

With jobs but laid off full week......... Dec. 15 


Persons without jobs and seeking work | Dec. 15 


Persons with jobs in agriculture........... Dec. 15 

Persons with jobs in non-agriculture..... Dec. 15 

Total paid workers........sccccssccccovssececnove Dec. 15 
Registered for work, NES (b) 

At lanticsccesssessacccsccosasocsccccsceeccsucoessscostece Dec. 13 

QUEBEC ceccsancscstrcecccacscecetersnsetrneccercsttoacars Dec. 13 

ONEAPio. teria cdioceaccvcvatnsecsheccauteeteeceecee: Dec, 13 

Prairie Woscccetacccaccccctpcienen sesucaccotecescccaca cess Dec. 13 

12 Vonb at ocr ee Oe eer EEE DRE Coenen Dec. 13 

otal yeat lire gions <ss..csecsece-centceneaeats coe Deon 1s 

Claimants for Unemployment 

Insurance benefit «....0..<cccccscscceesesecenssuses Dec. 1 
Amount of benefit payMents ..--.sccrereceseceees | November 
Industrial employment (1949=100) ........... Nov. 1 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)..... Nov. 1 


RmMt@eet LOM ee <ccscrseoceces ceestecenedaeseceareee ene atee lst.9mos. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


INO; GECaVs LOSE ces. cc cuaceesestecrechaaes vs tecosuee December 
No. of workers involved ...........cccccecssececes December | 
Now olsatrikes its wy, .vctis ticle cesses teed ‘December 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries ......... Nov. 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ..........ceses0 Nov. 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)...... Nov. 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)..........sss00 Nov. 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100)....... Dec. 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100)| Nov. 


Total labour income.............ssceses $000,000] October 


Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935—39=100)......ccceceeeee 


Manufacturin gicsiass.ccsc-cuss.cccedcavctassecacostns 
Durables sic cccasecsosscetsssacarnassnesesceustataces 


Amount 


5,741,000 
5,555,000 
5,061,000 


373,000 
121,000 


29,000 
22,000 


186,000 


680,000 
4,875,000 


4,458,000 


43,200 
90,300 
92,100 
44,400 
44,400 
314,400 


215,378 
$9,275,471 


126.0 
118.5 


110,009 


15,595 
1,513 
18 


$66.19 
$1.55 
41.6 


$64.36 


120.4 
128.3 
1,273 


300.0 
296.9 


359.1 
257.1 


Percentage Change 
From 


Previous 
Month 
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(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, @ monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 


inside back cover, May 1956 Labour Gazette. 
(b) See inside back cover, May 1956 Labour Gazette. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 


with total for same period previous year. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





Appointed New Director 
Of Industrial Relations 





The appointment of Bernard Wilson as 


Director of the Industrial 
Branch, Department of 
announced last month. 


M. M. Maclean, CBE, who has occupied 
the position of Director of Industrial 
Relations since 1942, was in addition 
appointed Assistant Deputy Minister in 
1951. Now, due to the increased load of 
departmental work in the industrial rela- 
tions field, it has been considered necessary 
to establish the separate position of 
Director of Industrial Relations. 


Mr. Maclean will continue to fill the 
position of Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour with particular responsibilities in 
the labour-management area of depart- 
mental activities. 


Mr. Wilson holds an honours degree in 
Economics and Political Science from the 
University of Western Ontario. He entered 
the Department of Labour in _ the 
Economics and Research Branch in 1939 
and transferred to the Industrial Relations 


Relations 
Labour, was 
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Branch in 1942. At the time of his 
promotion he was Assistant Director of the 
Industrial Relations Branch and _ Chief 
Executive Officer of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board. 


Mr. Wilson has represented the Cana- 
dian Government as delegate and adviser 


at a number of International Labour 
Organization conferences and committee 
meetings. 





Economics and Research 
Rranech Has New Chief 


William R. Dymond, who had been Chief 
of the Manpower Analysis Division of the 
Department of Labour since 1951, was 
appointed Director of the Economics and 
Research Branch effective January 1. He 
succeeds Walter E. Duffett, whose appoint- 
ment as Dominion Statistician had _ pre- 
viously been announced (L.G., Oct. 1956, 
p. 1234). 


Mr. Dymond holds a Master of Arts 
degree in Economics from the University 
of Toronto and a Doctor of Philosophy 
degree, also in Economics, from Cornell 
University. He entered the service of the 
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Department of Labour in the Economics 
and Research Branch in 1951, having 
previously been professor of economics at 
the University of Massachusetts. Shortly 
after, he was appointed Head of the Man- 
power Analysis Division. 

During the past several years Mr. 
Dymond has been a sessional lecturer in 
labour economics at Carleton College. He 
has represented the Department in many 
discussions with governmental and non- 
governmental bodies interested in the 
general labour and manpower field. 





Labour and Universities 


Join in New Committee 

A continuing committee representing 
universities, trade unions, and the Cana- 
dian Association for Adult Education was 
established last month to promote a 
closer working relationship between Cana- 
dian universities and organized labour. 

Decision to establish a committee came 
at the closing session of the first national 
conference on labour education, held in 
Ottawa December 15-17 and jointly spon- 
sored by the Canadian Labour Congress 
and the CAAE, and attended by 110 
delegates from various organizations in the 
adult education field. 

Those appointed to the committee were: 
Napoleon LeBlanc, Director, Centre de 
culture populaire, Laval University; Rev. 
M. J. MacKinnon, Director, Extension 
Department, St. Francis Xavier University ; 
Paul Goodman, Assistant Director of 
Extension, University of Toronto; Stuart 
Jamieson, Department of Political 
Economy, University of British Columbia; 
John Frieson, Director of Extension, UBC; 
Max Swerdlow, Director of Education, 
Canadian Labour Congress; Gower Markle, 
Canadian Education Director, United Steel- 
workers of America; A. L. Hepworth, 
Director of Education, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers; William MacDonald, 
Canadian Education Director, United 
Automobile Workers; Fernand Jolicoeur, 
Director of Education, Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour; and 
Gordon Hawkins, CAAE Associate Director. 

At a meeting of the committee held 

later, Mr. LeBlanc was elected Chairman 
and Mr. Swerdlow, Secretary. 
_ The aims of the committee include pro- 
viding a clearing house for information on 
labour education; encouraging the forma- 
tion of labour-university committees in 
various areas; and assisting in holding 
regional conferences. 

At the opening session, chaired by Fred 
Nicoll, CLC Vice-president and Chairman 
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of the CLC Education Committee, speakers 
outlined the present situation in labour 
education and _ possible trends in co- 
operation with universities. 

CLC Executive Vice-president Gordon G. 
Cushing noted the change in the Canadian 
labour movement since the founding of the 
Congress last April. “Those who could and 
should have been a part of this Canadian 
labour movement in years gone by, but 
because of division in our ranks refrained 
from participating, are now looking towards 
membership,” he said. “Again because of 
division in our ranks, I question whether 
those who have joined unions since World 
War II have had the labour education so 
necessary to build a strong organization.” 

“Although 15,000 people are expected to 
participate in the Congress educational 
program of weekend institutes, summer- 
winter schools, and staff seminars next 
year, this represents but. 1.5 per cent of 
our membership,” said Mr. Swerdlow. After 
outlining the possible fields of co-operation 
with other adult education groups, he 
suggested the establishment of a permanent 
advisory committee. 

CAAE Associate Director Gordon 
Hawkins proposed a division of teaching 
responsibiity — with unions continuing 
courses on day-to-day tasks and universities 
sponsoring labour courses in such fields as 
economics and international affairs. He 
noted the necessity of close co-operation 
for the effective implementation of such a 
program. 

Dean George Curtis, Head of the Law 
Faculty at the University of British 
Columbia, said that the interest of organ- 
ized labour in the general problems of 
education was welcomed by the universities. 
He suggested universities could greatly 
extend research in industrial relations as 
well as in the training of personnel. 

Very Rev. Roderique Normandin, OMI, 
Rector of the University of Ottawa, was 
chairman of the luncheon at which Bert 
Richardson, Editor of the Toronto Tele- 
gram, outlined the function of the daily 
newspaper as a tool of public information. 

Dr. Roby Kidd, CAAE Director, chaired 
a general discussion with panel members 
including: Rev. M. J. MacKinnon of 
St. Francis Xavier University, Fernand 
Jolicoeur of the CCCL, A. L. Hepworth of 
the CBRE, and Bob Coulter, Director of 
Extension, University of Toronto. 

At the conference banquet, CLC Presi- 
dent Claude Jodoin expressed the hope that 
the meeting would lead to the develop- 
ment of workers’ educational programs 
which would benefit not only union 
members but the entire Canadian people. 





Guest speaker was Joseph Mire, Executive 
Secretary of the Inter-University Labor 
Education Committee, from Madison, Wis. 

“The interest of universities in labour 
education in the United States reflects the 
new status of labour in society,’ Mr. Mire 
said. “The university has to serve all 
groups in society. It long ago ceased to 
be an institution in which scholars trained 
future scholars. The university has a 
normal and natural responsibility to assist 
in the development of adult education—of 
labour education.” 

He cited several examples of United States 
university-trade union programs that had 
been developed to meet the specific needs 
of labour in a single union or area. These 
included evaluation of welfare plans, train- 
ing of leaders for community work, and 
recruitment and training of teachers for 
labour schools. 

Universities represented at the conference 
included: St. Francis Xavier University, 
Antigonish, N.S.; Mount Allison University, 
Sackville, N.B.; Assumption University, 
Windsor, Ont.; McMaster University, 
Hamilton, Ont.; University of Toronto; 
University of Western Ontario, London; 
Laval, Quebec City; University of Mont- 
real; University of Alberta; Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ont.; and St. 
Patrick’s College, Ottawa. 

Government representation included: the 
Adult Education Division of the Nova 
Scotia Department of Education; the New 
Brunswick Department of Education; the 
Adult Education Division of the Sas- 
katchewan Education Department; the 
Citizenship Branch of the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration; the National 
Film Board; and the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. 

Participating unions were: The Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour, the 
International Woodworkers of America, 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees, the United Steelworkers of 


America, the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers, the United 


Packinghouse Workers, the United Rubber 
Workers, the National Union of Public 
Employees, the United Automobile Workers, 
the Tobacco Workers’ International Union, 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, the International Photo 
Engravers, the Printing Pressmen, the 
Retail Clerks, and the Association of Radio 
and Television Employees. 

Other organizations represented were: 
the Canadian Film Institute; Frontier 
College; the Co-operative Union of 
Canada; the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
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ciation; the Jewish Committee of Canada; 


the National Defence Employees’ Asso- 
ciation; the Woodsworth Memorial 
Foundation; the International Labour 


Organization; and the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. 


Employers May Sponsor 
Immigrants in New Year 


Prospective employers will be accepted 
as sponsors of immigrants from the United 
Kaungdom and Europe, “even though they 
are not personally acquainted with the 
immigrants,” Immigration Minister Pickers- 
gill has announced. He said that the 
Government had approved the step as a 
method of increasing the flow of immi- 
grants in 1957. The new regulation went 
into effect January 1. 

All immigrants sponsored by employers 
must be “suitable, desirable and adaptable 
and in good health; and they must, of 
course, be willing to accept the work 
offered,” the Minister said. They will be 
eligible for assisted-passage loans from the 
Government. 

Under present immigration regulations, 
persons from the United Kingdom and 
Europe may enter Canada without sponsors 
only if they fall within certain job classi- 
fications and can meet health and other 
standards. Otherwise they must be spon- 
sored by a close relative until they can 
support themselves. 

Sponsorship will be accepted from reput- 
able employers in a position to provide 
year-round employment at current wages 
in occupations where the National Employ- 
ment Service cannot satisfy the demand 
for workers. 

Mr. Pickersgill said that immigration 
teams will be sent to European refugee 
camps this winter on an active recruiting 
campaign. The Government believed that 
there were “a good many” refugees who 
would be willing to come to Canada. He 
said that priority would be given to 
Hungarian refugees now in Austria. He 
also announced that two qualified officers 
will visit New York and Chicago to assess 
the prospects of increasing the flow of 
immigrants from the United States. 

The Minister explained that in a number 
of European countries and in the United 
Kingdom, the waiting list of sponsored 
applications has decreased, and that most 
persons who now apply are unsponsored. 

The numbers of immigrants who have 
arrived during the first nine months of 1956 
were 27 per cent above those of the same 
period in 1955: 110,000 compared with 
86,600. The 1954 figure was 127,000. 
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U.K. Estimates Future 
Demand for Engineers 


A survey to determine what the long- 
term demand for scientists and engineers in 
Great Britain will be has been made by 
the Committee on Scientific Manpower of 
the Advisory Council on Scientific Policy. 

Results of the survey are published in 
Scientific and Engineering Manpower, 
obtainable from Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, London, England. Excerpts from 
the report appear in the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette for November 1956. 

The terms “scientist” and “engineer” in 
the report cover applied sciences in engi- 
neering, including chemical engineering, 
civil and_= structural, electrical, mining, 
mechanical, aeronautical and other engi- 
neering, and metallurgy. Both terms refer 
only to persons with defined qualifications 
in these subjects, the term “engineer” being 
applied to those with a degree or other 
professional qualifications. 

The committee estimates that if the 
annual rate of industrial growth of 4 per 
cent is to be maintained, the numbers of 
qualified scientists and engineers will have 
to be increased by more than 60 per cent, 
from the present figure of 135,000 to about 
220,000 in 1966. The increase in the require- 
ments of engineers is estimated at about 
70 per cent between 1956 and 1966 and of 
scientists at about 50 per cent. 

The number of persons taking first degrees 
or equivalent degrees at universities or 
technical colleges at the present time is 
about 10,000 pér year. About half of these 
are engineers and half scientists. There are 
indications that this annual gross flow will 
rise to 12,000 by 1958-59. 

Making reasonable allowances for emigra- 
tion, overseas students, etc., the average 
annual flow for the following five years 
would have to reach 16,000 if the stock of 
scientists and engineers is to reach 220,000 
by 1966. 

Reaching such a figure, the Committee 
believes, would represent a remarkable 
educational achievement. The Committee’s 
calculations also indicate that the number 
of persons qualifying each year in science 
and engineering would need to increase 
from 10,000 in 1954-55 to about 20,000 in 
1970. 

If the required rate of flow is to 
materialize, higher education in science and 
engineering will have to continue to 
develop at least as vigorously in the 
second postwar decade as it has in the first. 

The report notes that provided secondary 
education facilities are adequate, there 
seems to be no doubt that enough talented 
boys and girls will be available, if they 
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choose to take up careers in engineering 
and science, to fill estimated requirements. 

On the other hand, the Committee feels 
that there is little risk that the greatest 
possible efforts of universities and technical 
colleges will result in any over-production 
of scientists and engineers in the 1960’s. 

In conclusion, the Committee notes that 
its estimates are essentially a guide to 
action, and not a form of prophecy about 
the content of British industry 10 years 
hence. The Committee cannot foretell 
what scientific or technological develop- 
ments are likely to transform industry in 
the future, but an increase in the number 
of technologists is an essential condition to 
the healthy growth of industry, “now and 
in the future”. 


Young Man’s “Best Bet’ 
Is Trade Apprenticeship 


A trade apprenticeship was the best bet 
for young men who did not have the 
inclination, ability or money to obtain a 
university education, E. J. Wilson, Manager 
of the Calgary National Employment 
Service office, said at a recent meeting 
on apprenticeship training. 

Mr. Wilson said a 16-year-old boy who 
apprentices as an electrician puts himself 
in the position to earn much more by the 
time he is 50 than a youth with the same 
education who takes his chances on the 
open market. 

Job insecurity was another handicap faced 
by a boy entering the unskilled labour 
force, he said. At a time when there are 
openings in the skilled and _ professional 
fields, many unskilled workers are jobless. 

Education, academic or practical, Mr. 
Wilson said, was the best possible form of 
unemployment insurance. 

A survey made by the Calgary NES 
office discovered that, of the 3,368 male 
applicants for jobs, 55 per cent had only 
public school education or less but only 5 
per cent of high school or university 
graduates were unemployed. 

Speaking at the same meeting, J. P. 
White of Edmonton, Director of Appren- 
ticeship Training, Alberta Department of 
Industry and Labour, said there was a 
great need for skilled workers in almost all 
trades in the province. 

He said there were only 250 carpenter 
apprentices when there should be 1,000. 

Since the establishment of the province’s 
apprenticeship board in 1945, the number 
of boys participating in the apprenticeship 
program had increased. In 1945 there were 
386 registered; 1,486 in 1946, and 3,500 
registered in 15 designated trades at 
June 1956. 














60,000 U.S. Engineers 
Have Joined Unions 


In spite of the much advertised shortage 
of professional engineers and the high 
starting salaries offered, members of the 
profession in’ the United States are dis- 
satisfied with their economic _ position, 
according to a report entitled “Unionization 
Among American Engineers” recently pub- 
lished by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. This is given as the reason 
why engineers are showing more disposi- 
tion to join unions than they have been 
in the past. 

It is estimated that out of about 500,000 
professional engineers in the United States, 
at present some 60,000 belong to unions. 

One of the causes of engineers’ discontent, 
the report says, is that the salaries of 
experienced engineers have not kept up 
with the increases in starting salaries, and 
the older men feel that their experience is 
not commanding the premium that they 
are entitled to expect. 

Another ground for complaint is that 
the status of the profession is being lowered 
by the indiscriminate recruiting of engineer- 
ing abilities, the assignment of engineers to 
job which do not require a high degree of 
professional skill, and the blurring of the 
lines of division between professionals and 
non-professionals. 





Work on Seaway Project 
Half Finished et Year-end 


At the end of 1956, nearly half of the 
work on the’ St. Lawrence Seaway. had 
been completed, Hon. Lionel Chevrier, 
Chairman of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority, stated last month. He said that 
60 per cent of the excavation work, 40 
per cent of the dredging and nearly 20 
per cent of the concrete work had been 
finished. 

Contracts awarded at the time Mr. 
Chevrier spoke totalled nearly $190,000,000. 
The navigation and hydro-electric phases 
of the project, he estimated, would cost 
more than $900,000,000—a figure higher 
than that originally estimated, and higher 
than that given in the article, “The 
St. Lawrence Seaway and St. Lawrence 
Power Projects,” published in the December 
issue of the Lasour GAzETTE (p. 1498). 





CMA Urges Reduction 

In Ineome, Excise Taxes 
Reduction of personal income _ taxes 

because they have worked a hardship on 

many taxpayers and have tended to dis- 

courage initiative, and of corporation 


income taxes “for the good of the economy 
generally,’ was urged by a delegation’ of 
senior officers of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association that last month 
approached Finance Minister Harris with 
a number of recommendations for con- 
sideration in the preparation of the 1957 
budget. 

The delegation, led by CMA President 
J. N. T. Bulman, also suggested that income 
tax regulations should be changed to allow 
married couples to file joint returns, and 
calculate their tax lability by doubling the 
tax on half the combined income of 
husband and wife. 


Another request was for revision of the 


customs tariff, which was stated to be 
“long overdue,” the schedules not having 
received any close scrutiny since 1907. 


The Association’s officers also recommended 
changes in the Dominion Succession Duty 
Act; the reduction or abolition of special 
excise taxes on a long list of articles 
including automobiles, cosmetics, record 
players and television sets; and a number 
of amendments to the sales tax regulations. 


U.S. Agreement Softens 
Impact of Automation 


The minimizing of hardship to employees 
consequent upon the introduction of highly 
automatic machinery is analysed in a case 
study on the impact of automation, the 
third in a series’ prepared by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
study describes the adjustments to prob- 
lems of displacement, downgrading, and 
changes in skill requirements and earnings, 
which were made successfully by a large 
bakery within a long-established collective 
bargaining framework. 

The agreement reached contained provi- 
sions that reduced the number of workers 
who might have been displaced, established 
new rates for new jobs and guaranteed 
workers who had to be moved to _ less 
skilled work the same rates as they had 
earned at their former jobs. The union 
concerned said that an important aspect 
of the situation was the company’s willing- 
ness to announce its plans early and to 
consult the employees before the change 
on issues affecting employment. 





Civil Service Job Accidents 


Accidents to federal government em- 
ployees reported to the Government 
Employees Compensation Branch during 
November 1956 totalled 1,438, compared 
with 1,420 reported in November 1955. 
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“Age Alone Doesn’t Make 
Worker Less Efficient’ 


“Research along various lines indicates 
that the middle-aged or older worker is 
not by virtue of his age alone less efficient, 
less educable, more prone to accidents” 
than younger workers. This is one of 
the conclusions reached in an article, 
“The Older Worker,” published in Labour 
Research for November-December. Labour 
Research is a bulletin issued monthly by 
the Research Department of the Canadian 
Labour Congress. 

The article is based mainly on material 
obtained from Canadian, United States and 
British government sources. Other conclu- 
sions contained in the summing-up at the 
end of the article include :— 

Chronological age is not a_ satisfactory 
criterion for determining the time for 
retirement, although no suitable substitute 
has been developed. 

Pension plans are not necessarily a bar 
to employment beyond the normal retire- 
ment age, or to the hiring of older workers. 

There is room within the scope of collec- 
tive bargaining for arrangements regarding 
the worker rendered infirm or less efficient 
by age. 

Hiring should be on the basis of ability, 
not age. 

Concern about the burden of social 
security for the aged may be exaggerated, 
in the light of present economic trends. 


Disregard Job Applicant’s 
Age, U.S. Employers Told 


An employer “should evaluate the experi- 
ence, skill and abilities of the individual” 
rather than judge the suitability of an 
applicant by his chronological age. This is 
one of the conclusions drawn by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics from the 
findings of a new study that is part of a 
broad Department of labor program aimed 
at finding ways of dealing with the diffi- 
culties of older workers in finding and 
holding jobs. 

Four criteria were chosen for comparing 
age groups—output per man-hour, attend- 
ance, industrial injuries and separations. 
The survey, the findings of which are set 
out in Bulletin No. 1203, Job Performance 
and Age: A Study in Measurement, was 
confined to eight manufacturing plants in 
two industries—footwear and men’s cloth- 
ing; and is described as solely “a pilot 
investigation’. 

On output per man-hour the data show 
a generally stable average performance level 
up to and including age 54, some falling 
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off in the average for the 54 to 64-year 
age group, and very large variations in the 
output of persons in the same _ group. 
With regard to attendance, only small 
differences were found among the six age 
groups used. The study did not provide 
sufficient data on industrial injuries or on 
separations to enable’ researchers “to 
identify any significant differences” in the 
patterns of the various age groups. 


Automation of industry may bring special 
difficulties for workers over 45 years of 
age, 1t was agreed by a United States 
Representative and a trade union economist 
at a hearing on automation last month by 
a Senate-House economic subcommittee. 

“These workers are now finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to get a job if they 
are displaced,” said Representative Wright 
Patman. Stanley Ruttenberg, Director of 
Research for the AFL-CIO, agreed that 
this was one of the problems raised by the 
increased mechanization of industry. 

Mr. Patman said that many workers 
lured from farms and from their own 
businesses by well-paid defence jobs are 
now 45 years or older and find “there is 
no place for them”. 


See Over 45 Age Group 
Supplying Most Workers 


Manpower in the age group 25 to 34 will 
be harder to find in the next decade, the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has forecast, and older workers—those 45 
years and up—will be the major supplier 
of labour in that period. 

More than half the increase in the 
country’s working force will be provided by 
women, the Bureau added. 

From the expected population growth and 
its needs, the Bureau calculated that there 
will be jobs for 10,000,000 more persons by 
1965. Of this number, about 4,500,000 will 
be young persons, 14 to 24 years; 5,000,000 
will be 45 years and older and only 5,003,000 
will be between 25 and 44 years. 

The number of workers in the 25 to 34 
age group will decrease by 900,000. 





Canadian Textile Unions 


Agree to Co-operate 


Two textile unions, both affiliates of the 
Canadian Labour Congress, last month 
worked out a basis for closer co-operation, 
it was announced by the CLC. The unions 
are the United Textile Workers of America 
and the Textile Workers Union of America: 

After a meeting sponsored by the CLC, 
they reported that they had “reached an 











understanding on the principle of joint 
consultation for organization and negotia- 
tion”. A subcommittee was appointed to 
work out details. 

The conference was one of a series called 
by the CLC and participated in by unions 
with membership in particular industries. 

CLC President Claude Jodoin chaired 
the meeting. Others taking part included: 
J. Harold D’Aoust, formerly Director in 
Canada of the TWUA, but recently 
appointed Special Assistant to the President 
of the union and Director in charge of 
New Organization in the United States and 
Canada; Paul Swaity, Acting Director in 
Canada of the TWUA; Roger Provost, 
Vice-president and Canadian Director of 
the UTW:; Donald MacDonald, CLC 
Secretary-Treasurer; and J. MacKenzie, 
CLC Director of Organization. 

The Textile Workers Union has 72 locals 
and a membership of 17,000 in Canada; 
the United Textile Workers, 24 locals and 
6,403 members in Canada. 





IAM and UAW Co-operate 
In U.S. Aiveraft Industry 


In a limited form of alliance the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists and the 
United Auto Workers last month set up a 
joint committee to further their common 
aims in the aircraft and guided missiles 
industries in the United States. 

Since 1950 the two unions have had a 
general no-raiding agreement, but the new 
committee is an attempt at closer co- 
operation. The present aims of the new 
plan are given as the development of 
“programs of co-operation and assistance” 
in organizing the remaining non-union 
plants in the industries concerned, in the 
conduct of negotiations and strikes, and in 
improving “the relationship and under- 
standing between members of both organ- 
izations for their mutual benefit and for 
the benefit of the entire industry”. 

These aims will include the seeking of 
“common objectives and possible joint 
negotiation on wages, union security, job 
classifications, job stability, health and 
welfare, apprentice training and other con- 
tract terms”. 

The committee will also try to “develop 
an effective program on matters of govern- 
mental policies affecting the industries and 
a legislative program for the protection of 
all aircraft and guided missiles workers and 
the nation.” 

The heads of the new committee will be 
A. J. Hayes, President of the IAM, and 
Walter Reuther, President of the UAW, 
both of whom are AFL-CIO Vice-presidents. 


IAM General Vice-president Roy M. Brown 
and UAW Vice-president Leonard Wood- 
cock will be vice-chairmen of the com- 
mittee, which will consist of five members 
from each union. 





Free Travel Costs from 
Tax, Building Trades Ask 


An amendment to the Income Tax Act 
that would provide tax exemptions for 
travelling and out-of-town living expenses 
of construction workers was requested last 
month in a presentation by a joint dele- 
gation to the Minister of Finance, the 
Minister of National Revenue and the 
Minister of Labour. 

The delegation represented the Canadian 
Labour Congress and its affiliates in the 
construction industry, the National Asso- 
ciation of Master Plumbers and Heating 
Contractors of Canada, the United Associa- 
tion of Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Pipefitting Industry of the United States 
and Canada, and the Toronto Builders’ 
Exchange. 

A bulletin issued last July by the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue reversed a 1942 
ruling that permitted tax-exempt payment 
of travelling and out-of-town living expenses 
to construction employees, the joint sub- 
mission stated. 

The 1942 ruling has been confirmed in 
June 1946, in a letter from the then Deputy 
Minister of Taxation to the General 
Organizer of the United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the Pipe- 
fitting Industry of the United States and 
Canada. The Deputy Minister of Taxa- 
tion said in the letter: “If, however, the 
employees are on an accountable basis with 
their employers for expenses, while working 
out of town, the employees will only be 
taxed on the wages received and not on 
the expenses borne by the employers.” 

The July 1956 bulletin “has created con- 
siderable uncertainty, doubt and unrest 
among employers and employees in the con- 
struction industry,” the submission noted. 


CLC Supports High Verift 
On Rubber Footwear 


The Canadian Labour Congress last 
month expressed support for higher tariffs 
to protect the Canadian rubber footwear 
industry from the competition of rubber- 
wear and_ rubber-soled canvas shoes 
imported from low-wage countries. 

In a brief to the Tariff Board, the CLC 
said the industry, which employs 5,000 
workers, “has a right to expect assistance 
in its struggle against unreasonable price 
competition”. 
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CLC, Farmers Join in 


Submission to Cabinet 


Measures to increase farm income and to 
expand the agricultural implement industry 
in Canada were proposed to the federal 
Government last month by the Canadian 
Labour Congress, the Interprovincial Farm 
Union Council and the Canadian Farmer- 
Labour Economic Council. 

From 1951 to 1955, the farmer’s share 
of all the goods and services produced in 
Canada was almost halved, the joint sub- 
mission pointed out. 

The downward trend of employment in 
the farm implement industry has reached an 
alarming stage, the brief stated. Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reports indicated a 
decline of 44.7 per cent in employment in 
the industry in the past four years. 

Four remedies were recommended to 
bolster farm income :— 


1. “Action to protect farm prices at 
adequate levels, so that farmers can plan 
production and purchase needed equipment 
without fear of another collapse in prices.” 
Not only should there be solid support 
prices, but the support should be estab- 
lished “on the basis of a parity price system 
which would relate the price the farmer 
gets to the cost of what he must buy to 
operate his farm. 


2. “More vigorous marketing policies, with 
a greater measure of democratic participa- 
tion by farmers through their own organ- 
izations. Both in domestic and _ export 
marketing, farmers should have a greater 
voice in determining policies on which their 
economic welfare depends.... We must be 
prepared to accommodate ourselves to the 
needs of foreign customers by greater 
willingness to accept their currencies, by 
provision of long-term loans, barter plans 
and similar methods. We should also be 
prepared to give far more generous assist- 
ance than we have in the past to under- 
nourished countries on the basis of a 
straight gift.... 


3. “Stricter action against monopolistic 
control by the huge corporations which 
traditionally have dominated both the pro- 
cessing of farm products and the supplying 
of farmers’ needs... . 

4. “Adequate 
interest rates.” 

In addition to developing wider markets 
for farm products, the joint submission 
proposed measures which would develop 
world markets for farm implements. In- 
creased aid by the Canadian Government 
to underdeveloped countries would provide 
immediate markets for the Canadian farm 
implement industry and assist with the 


credit facilities at low 
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farm implement industry. 


development of strong economies for future 
markets in Asia and Africa, the brief 
pointed out. 

On the home market, the Government 
should encourage diversification in the 
Two specific 
recommendations were made: the encour- 
agement of a Canadian tractor industry 
and exemption from sales tax and import 
duties for equipment used to accomplish 
this diversification. 

The joint submission called for the 
establishment of a permanent Farm Imple- 
ment Industry Committee, composed of 
representatives of farmers, labour, the 
agricultural implement industry and the 
Government. 

Finally, to assist laid-off implement 
workers, the brief requested: higher unem- 
ployment insurance benefits; retraining of 
workers for other industries; financial 
assistance covering removal expenses from 
distressed areas; and encouragement of new 
industries and public works projects for 
these distressed areas. 

CLC Vice-president George Burt, Chair- 
man of the CLC Farm Implement 
Committee, was spokesman and J. L. 
Phelps, Chairman of the Canadian Farmer- 
Labour Economic Council, introduced the 
delegation. 





Farm Cash Ineome Higher 
In 1956’s First 9 Months 


Cash income received by Canadian 
farmers from the sale of farm products and 
from participation payments on previous 
years’ grain crops amounted to $1,874,800,000 
in the first nine months of 1956, an increase 
of 11 per cent over 1955’s nine-month esti- 
mate of $1,686,000,000 and of 12.3 per cent 
over 1954’s $1,669,100,000, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reports. Newfoundland 
is excluded from the figures. 





More Farm Implements 
Sold in 1955 Than 1954 


Canadian farmers spent more on new 
farm implements and equipment in 1955 
than in 1954, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has reported. This was a reversal 
of the trend of the two preceding years. 

The wholesale value of sales rose about 
6 per cent to $155,115,000 from $146,703,000. 

Despite the rise over 1954, the 1955 value 
was sharply below earlier years: $238,050,000 
in 1953, $250,277,000 in 1952, $235,620,000 in 
1951 and $218,187,000 in 1950. 

Sales of repair parts, also at whole- 
sale, rose 4 per cent to $28,452,000 from 
$27,336,000 in 1954. 


— 











Locomotive Firemen Sign 
New Agreement in U.S. 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen became the first of 
the four operating unions to settle a 
prolonged dispute with United States rail- 
ways when it signed an agreement calling 
for wage increases totalling 24 to 30 cents 
an hour spread over the three years 1956 
to 1958. 

Effective November 1, 1956, road firemen 
and yard firemen not on a five-day week 
received 10 cents an hour increase; yard 
firemen now on a five-day schedule, 16 
cents an hour. Yard firemen not on a 
five-day week will receive an extra 6 cents 
an hour if and when they are placed on 
the short week. 

Second and third-year increases of 7 
cents an hour will be paid to all firemen, 
with the proviso that, at the option of 
the union, all or part of the second-year 
increase may be used to apply on hospital 
and other health benefit contributions. 

United States non-operating unions earlier 
signed a new three-year agreement, also 
effective November 1, with the country’s 
railways (L.G., Dec. 1956, p. 1497). 





Railways, Non-Ops Agree 
On Welfare Plan Details 


Probably Canada’s largest employee 
welfare plan, affecting some 500,000 persons 
—Canadian railroaders and their families— 
is now in effect. Establishment of the 
welfare plan formed part of the agree- 
ments signed by the non-operating brother- 
hoods and the major railways in the early 
spring of 1956 (L.G., June 1956, p. 687). 

Although it was agreed at contract 
negotiation time that a welfare plan would 
be instituted, its terms of operation and its 
provisions were not fully ironed out by 
union and companies’ officials until last 
month. 

Following are some of the highlights of 
the plan, which went into effect on January 
1, 1957:— 

Group life insurance with a $500 per 
employee coverage. 

Weekly indemnity of $40 in case of 
sickness or non-occupational disease. 

Basic hospital expense protection for 70 
days at standard ward rates. 

Medical and surgical benefits 
doctor-sponsored plans. 

Expenses incurred in operating the plan 
will be shared equally by the companies 
and the employees covered. The benefits 
will cost the employees $4.25 per month, 
with a similar contribution being forth- 
coming from each company per capita. 


under 
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In addition, there are provisions which 
will allow employees to make larger con- 
tributions under the plan, and enable them 
to get such things as semi-private hospital 
care in place of ward care. 


Provision is also made so that employees 
retiring or leaving can continue the imsur- 
ance by paying the entire premium 
involved, their’s and the company’s. 





Sixth of U.S. Workers in 
Survey Get 4-Week Leave 


Vacation with pay of four or more weeks 
is granted to about one-sixth of 5,750,000 
employees covered by a survey of 17 cities 
in the United States, according to the 
US. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Some 28 
per cent of the office workers and 13 per 
cent of the plant workers are affected by 
the four-week holiday provision. 


The Bureau finds that nearly half the 
workers covered are entitled to some vaca- 
tion pay after their first six months of 
service, and that almost all employees can 
qualify for at least one week’s vacation 
with pay after five years. After 10 years’ 
service, three weeks or more vacation with 
pay applies to almost a quarter, and after 
15 years, to nearly three-quarters of the 
workers. 

According to the most recent survey of 
Canadian workers by the Department of 
Labour (see L.G., Oct. 1956, p. 1304, for 
plant workers; and L.G., Nov. 1956, p. 1434, 
for office workers), 12.9 per cent of the 
office workers and 10.2 per cent of the 
plant workers were entitled to four weeks 
with pay, in considerably the greater num- 
ber of cases after 25 years’ service. 

As in the case of the United States 
workers, nearly all Canadian employees 
covered by the survey were allowed at least 
one week’s vacation after one year or less 
of service. Nearly all the office employees 
received two weeks’ vacation after not more 
than five years’ service, and this also 
applied to only a little less than 90 per 
cent of the plant workers. 

After 10 years about 10 per cent, and 
after 15 years 51 per cent, of the office 
workers got three weeks’ vacation. Of the 
plant workers, nearly 5 per cent got three 
weeks after less than 15 years, and 47 per 
cent after 15 years. 





James T. O’Connell, for the past ten 
years vice-president in charge of industrial 
relations for a New York shirt manufac- 
turer, has been named United States Under 
Secretary of Labor. 
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Offers Labour’s Reasons 
For 4-Day Week Campaign 


The views of organized labour on the 
question of the shorter work week are 
presented in an article, “Labor’s Drive for 
the Shorter Work Week,” published in the 
Machinsts Monthly Journal of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists for 
November-December 1956. The article 
summarized an AFL-CIO collective bargain- 
ing report issued after a recent conference 
on the matter. 

Regarding labour’s motive in seeking a 
shorter work week, the article says: “While 
the drive for the eight-hour day and 40- 
hour week was sparked originally by the 
fact that longer hours generally meant 
undue physical strain, health hazards and 
inadequate time for family and_ social 
needs, today sentiment for further hours 
reduction is based on the ground that 
shorter work hours will help maintain 
employment opportunities.” 

It is pointed out that several unions have 
already obtained a work week of less than 
40 hours. One of the large AFL-CIO 
unions has negotiated a reduction of the 
work week to 385 hours for more than 
200,000 workers, with at least as high take- 
home pay as was formerly received for a 
40-hour week. In the printing industry the 
week has been reduced to less than 40 
hours; and in the brewing, construction, 
and baking industries a significant number 
of employees are working shortened weeks, 
the article states. 

“There are a number of ways to reduce 
hours of work: the eight-hour day can be 
shortened, the five-day week can be cut 
to 43 or four days or paid time-off periods 
can be substantially increased,” the article 
says in reference to the method of applying 
the reduction in hours. 

“Until this time most of the unions 
striving for the shortened work-week,” it 
continues, “have emphasized shortening of 
the work day, usually to seven and a half 
or seven hours, rather than turning to the 
four-and-a-half or four-day week (as the 
six-day week had been reduced to five and 
a half in many instances before the five-day 
move).” 

Difficulties in connection with a four- 
and-a-half-day week include: for the 
employees, it takes as long to travel to 
and from work for half a day as for a full 
day; and for the employer, a half day is 
less productive than a full day because the 
Same amount of time is spent in starting 
up and shutting down in both cases. 

The big obstacle to cutting the week to 
four days at one stroke is that it takes an 
hourly wage increase of 25 per cent to 
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maintain the same take-home pay as with 
the five-day week, the article points out. 

In commenting on the effect on the 
national economy of a reduction in hours 
without an accompanying reduction in 
wages, the writer of the article maintains 
that it is “a means of adjusting the national 
economy to rapid technological change,” 
and he mentions several considerations in 
refutation of “some of the prophets of 
doom and gloom,” who “predict a sub- 
stantial decline in the rate on increasing 
national production, through reducing hours 
of work”. 

Reductions in working hours in the past 
have not been accomplished on a nation- 
wide footing, but in a piecemeal manner, 
establishment by establishment, company 
by company, or sometimes industry by 
industry, the article states. “In the main, 
reduction of working hours has been accom- 
plished through legislation.” Later on it 
says: “Reduction of working hours will of 
necessity take different forms in different 
industries.” 

Although the writer asserts that reducing 
working hours in declining industries would 
“help to minimize” the difficulties of such 
industries, he admits that owing to the 
cost to employers whose profit position is 
not good, “further reduction of the 
standard work week will not necessarily 
take place in industries whose employment 
difficulties are greater”. 

In the course of a brief discussion of 
the cost of reducing hours without loss of 
pay the article says: “Costs involved indi- 
cated that reduction in the length of the 
work week will come slowly in most indus- 
tries and in some cases may be planned 
over a period of several years.” 





Four-Day Week Attainable 
But Must Come Gradually 


“As a long-term goal, achieved through 
gradual reduction of working hours, the 
four-day week is attainable.... Above all 
else, though, we can say with certainty that 
we must come to the four-day week gradu- 
ally,’ This quotation from an article, “The 
4-Day Week?”, by Carroll W. Boyce, 
published in Factory Management and 
Maintenance for November, conveys the 
main tenor of the view expressed in the 
article. 

The four-day week, Mr. Carroll says, can 
come in any one of three ways: as a result 
of a nation-wide economic collapse and 
depression; by legislation; or by freely- 
arrived-at collective bargaining agreements. 

It was in the first of these ways that 
the five-day week came, the writer says. 





“Another depression might bring another 
spate of ‘share-the-work’ (really share-the- 
poverty) plans. This way would help 
nobody and hurt everybody.” 

If the short week came in the second 
way (by legislation) it “might help some 
people—but would surely hurt many. 
Besides, it carries the grave risk that 
rampant inflation can easily become great 
depression,” he continues. “Thus, slow but 
determined progress...is the only sure as 
well as safe road.” 

The article refers briefly to the five-day 
week as “an ‘invention’ of management in 
the early days of the great depression of 
the 1930’s” and tells how ‘at a time when 
prices were dropping and _ production 
schedules had to be cut, a reduction to a 
five-day week without a cut in hourly 
wages seemed (to many) like a fairly pain- 
less way out of a difficult situation.” It 
goes on to describe the limited role which 
legislation might play in producing con- 
tinuous pressure for a gradual reduction of 
working hours”. 

“But,” the writer continues, “the real 
hooker in making a gradual reduction in 
working hours (even under ‘favourable’ 
legislation) would come in_ bargaining.” 
The main obstacle to any rapid approach 
of the four-day week, he points out, is the 
increase in production costs which it would 
entail; and he argues that the short week 
would become feasible only as produc- 
tivity due to improved methods and 
machines made it possible to choose 
between more buying power and more 
leisure. The rate of this increase in 
productivity would determine how soon the 
four-day week would become practicable. 

Though cost would be the main obstacle, 
according to the article, a number of 
practical difficulties involved in working 
only four days a week are also discussed. 
They include: staggering of work weeks 
for different workers in the same plant, 
and sometimes between different indus- 
tries; probable necessity for increased shift 
work; increased cost of overtime for both 
production and maintenance work on week- 
ends; possible need to provide a double 
shift of supervisory persons; some legal 
barriers to certain re-arrangements of hours; 
the longer weekend would increase the 
present weekend overload for certain 
establishments and services; probable in- 
crease in the number of workers trying to 
hold two jobs at the same time (already 
a cause of inefficiency even with the five- 
day week); high cost of leisure (persons on 
holiday spend a great deal of money). 

The article is concerned only with the 
practicability of the four-day week, and 
expresses no opinion as to its desirability, 
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economically or otherwise. However, at 
the end of the article there are a number 
of brief statements in which leaders in 
industry and trade unionism give their 
views on various aspects of the question. 





Labour Income Reaches 


New Peak in September 


Canadian labour income reached a new 
peak in the first nine months of 1956, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has reported, 
increasing 11 per cent from $9,434,000,000 
in the January-September period in 1955 
to $10,491,000,000. 

The September total was at a new high, 
also. The month’s total in 1956 was 
$1,261,000,000, up 2 per cent from the 
$1,236,000,000 in August 1956 and up 12 
per cent from $1,123,000,000 in September 
1955. 

All industrial groups registered gains, 
both in the month and in the nine-month 
period. 





Housing Completions Up, 
Starts Down in October 


Completions of new dwelling units rose 
in October, continuing the upward trend 
that began nine months earler, but starts 
declined for the sixth consecutive month. 

Because of more completions and fewer 
starts, the number of units in various 
stages of construction at October 31 also 
registered a drop. 

Completions in October numbered 18,540, 
up from -17,365 a year earlier. January- 
October completions were up to 109,160 
from 101,619. October starts fell to 11,751 
from 18,491, making the ten-month total 
115,188, substantially lower than the 
121,118 in the same period of 1955. Under 
construction at month-end were 88,424, 
compared with 88,842. 


Maritime Personnel Assn. 
Holds Annual Meeting 


John A. Hebb, personnel manager, Cana- 
dian Gypsum Co., Ltd., Windsor, N5., 
was elected president of the Maritime 
Personnel Association at the group’s annual 
meeting in Halifax, December 11. He 
succeeds Gordon W. Myers, Simpsons- 
Sears Limited, Halifax. 

Others elected were: D. C. Macneill, 
general manager, Maritime Medical Care 
Inc., Halifax, first vice-president; W. H. 
Tidmarsh, assistant personnel manager, 
Mersey Paper Co. Ltd., Liverpool, NS., 
second vice-president; H. E. Nickerson, 
National Harbours Board, Halifax, 
treasurer; and John I. McVittie, Dalhousie 
Institute of Public Affairs, secretary. 
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The Logging Industry in Canada 


The output of logging and secondary wood processing industries today 
accounts for about 14 per cent of the net value of Canadian commodity 
production. Industry has undergone revolutionary postwar development 


Felling trees and sawing logs were among 
the earliest, if not the first, commercial 
activities carried on by the _ original 
European settlers of Canada. Since then, 
logging and the secondary wood processing 
industries have become basic segments of 
the Canadian economy. Today, the output 
of these industries together accounts for 
about 14 per cent of the net value of 
commodity production in Canada. The 
net value of logging output alone was $635 
million in 1953, the latest year for which 
such data are available, or nearly 5 per 
cent of all commodity production. 

During the postwar decade, the logging 
industry passed through an almost revolu- 
tionary phase of development. Rapidly 
increasing mechanization, improved logging 
techniques, more year-round operations, 
more permanent forest workers, sub- 
stantially improved living and working 
conditions, higher earnings and increased 
unionization have been among the most 
important changes. While marked seasonal 
and cyclecal variations continued to char- 
‘acterize activity. in this industry, the 
seasonal pattern of employment changed in 
several respects. 


Labour Demand and Supply 


Labour supplies in Canada _ increased 
rapidly in the years immediately following 
the war as men from the Armed Services 
and war industries became available for 
civilian work. As a result, the logging 
industry was able to meet its requirements 
for workers to a much greater extent than 
formerly and employment rose sharply, 
reaching an all-time record in 1947. In 
the following year, demand for lumber and 
pulp and paper products eased and the 
logging labour force began to decrease. 
The downward trend continued throughout 
1949. 

Early in 1950 employment picked up 
again, stimulated by heavy domestic and 
external demand for lumber products and 
by low inventories. By 1951, a level was 
reached which was exceeded only by the 
1947 record. The general buoyancy of the 
Canadian economy at that time, and in 
particular the upsurge in construction 
activity, resulted in strong competition for 
available labour supplies. 
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By 1952, the trend turned downwards 
once again, for log inventories were high 
and the demand for certain forest products 
less buoyant. This, together with increas- 
ing mechanization of logging operations 
and the lengthening of the cutting season, 
led to a decline in logging employment. 
Labour surpluses appeared during 1952 and 
1953, although shortages of certain skilled 
occupations still occurred during peak 
periods. 

Since late 1954, logging employment has 
again been showing gradual year-to-year 
increases, with shortages of loggers develop- 
ing in certain areas after the second half 
of 1955. Table J, giving the index of 
employment in forestry from 1946 to 1956, 
indicates the trend of logging employment 
and its seasonal variations during the past 
ten years. Chart I shows employment 
trends and seasonal variations in the major 
logging areas of Canada. 

It is difficult to make accurate estimates 
of the actual size of the labour force 
engaged in logging operations in Canada, 
since much of the work is carried on in 
remote areas, often by small crews or by 
individual operators. Wide seasonal varia- 
tions in employment and relatively high 
labour turnover in this industry also add 
to the difficulty of estimating employment 
at any given time. However, according 
to the DBS labour force sample survey, 
logging employment in Canada _ reached 
almost 160,000 during the peak period in 
the winter of 1955-1956. Most of these 
were paid workers, although the proportion 
of paid workers and own-account workers 
showed wide variations in the course of the 
cutting season. It has been estimated that 
the number of paid workers varied from 
66 to 86 per cent of the total logging 
labour force during 1955. 

Two-fifths of the paid logging workers in 
Canada were in Quebec, slightly more than 
one-fifth in the Atlantic region, and less 
than one-fifth in Ontario and _ British 
Columbia respectively. Some logging was 
also carried on in the northern Prairie 
region. It is noteworthy that logging 
employment in Ontario has been declining 
during the past few years, partly because 
of increased mechanization, and _ partly 
because of the trend towards year-round 
operations. 
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The main source of labour supply for 
the logging industry is in rural areas. It 
is estimated that about half of the workers 
in paid logging employment are farmers or 
farmers’ sons; the rest are permanent 
loggers and casual emloyees who find 
employment in the woods during the slack 
periods in their usual activities (e.g., 
fishing, mining and construction). The 
great majority of self-employed loggers, 
largely in eastern Canada, are farmers who 
operate woodlots of their own. 


Usually only a small proportion of 
loggers are recent immigrants. During 
1947-48 and 1951-52, however, when demand 
for labour was heavy, sizeable group move- 
ments of immigrant loggers were organized 
by the federal Government to augment the 
supply of workers for the forestry industry. 
About 7,000 logging workers were brought 
to Canada in group movements during 
these periods. In addition, more than 
5,000 loggers immigrated to Canada more 
or less on their own between 1946 and 
1955, bringing the total number of immi- 
grant loggers during the postwar decade to 
more than 12,000. 

At the same time, Canada has regularly 
supplied woodsworkers from her border 
region to neighbouring areas in the United 
States. Up to a maximum quota of 9,900 
men, several thousand Canadians are 
engaged each year for short or long periods 
in logging operations in the northern New 
England states. At the completion of their 
work, they return to Canada. These move- 
ments both relieve shortages of woods 
labour in such areas and provide substantial 
supplementary income for a considerable 
number of Canadian loggers. 


Changing Patterns of Employment 


Logging operations and employment 
patterns differ widely in the two 
main logging regions of Canada—British 
Columbia, and Canada east of the Great 
Lakes. The timber stands, the types of 
logging, the seasonal pattern of employ- 
ment, the occupational structure of the 
working force, and labour turnover are 
quite distinct in each. The major char- 
acteristics of logging operations and recent 
developments in both regions are described 
below. 

Eastern Canada 


More than four-fifths of logging employ- 
ment in Canada is east of the Great Lakes. 
The trees in this region are mainly coni- 
ferous; they are used primarily for pulp- 
wood production but also for logs and bolts, 
posts and poles, mining timber, fuelwood 
and various other lumber products. 

The labour force consists mainly of 
farmers and farm workers in their off 
season. While most of them work in 
logging as paid employees, a very con- 
siderable proportion work on their own 
account and sell their products mainly to 
pulp and paper companies. 

Operations in Eastern Canada are highly 
seasonal, the most active cutting season 
coming in the late fall and early winter 
and employment rising rapidly from 
August to reach a peak in October and 
November. The logs are then hauled to 
the lakes and rivers. When the ice breaks 
up in the spring, the logs are floated to 
the mills in river drives. Employment 
reaches its trough during the spring 
break-up period, in March and April, and 
then rises again during the river drives. 


TABLE I.—INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT IN FORESTRY (CHIEFLY LOGGING), 1946-1956 











1946 1947 1948 1949 
ANUATY.£ ae nero 166-6 179-4 199-7 154-8 
Bebruacyeas eee oe |) LObk2 181-8 189-4 133-2 
Mar cheer seppecaaccak 164-3 182-9 178-7 124-3 
ADIs ee 146-9 160-2 131-5 87-3 
IM ay; sara ee ese ee 108-3 116-9 81-1 59-6 
Abate a came ok. 2 ee 93-8 116-1 105-1 83-7 
Saliy;.. 1s 95-3 116-9 109-1 78-4 
TAUISTIS Gacy ete ne 91-3 119-1 107-8 79°1 
September.......... 93-6 117-2 106-0 76°3 
Octobers eee 117-0 138-5 128-9 84-8 
INovembere.e.susee: 144-5 170-8 154-8 108-6 
Wecember.s2. ee 171-3 195-1 169-0 116-9 
PN EMENR op occult Lee, 149-6 138-4 100-0 











1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 

113-2 161-1 181-5 129-5 | 108-2 122-2 134-4 
90-8 6-3 173-6 115-7 97-7 106-6 115-6 
85-1 153-6 | 167-8 | 103-8 90-4 92-5 109°5 
75:3 130-9 126-1 77,8 69-5 68-3 84-2 
50:4 | 105-7 77-5 61-0 50-8 54-0 66-6 
73°2 | 118-7 98-6 83-7 17-2 81-5 95-2 
92-6 124-4 93-9 93-6 90-6 | 101-3 112-2 
94-0 | 113-6 77-0 86-7 90-4 98-3 112-8 
101-9 114-4 95-1 88-3 93-1 LON aries ein 
121-7 135-1 116-4 | 110-7 115-3 Loreal erersererae 
147-1 165-1 136-2 | 125-1 127-3 Hows Go Aoo 
164-1 184-6 | 142-6 | 124-6] 130-9 NG} Oi ie eee are 
100-8 | 138-6} 123-9 100-0 95-1 LOE SI |lo%, cycvcters te 


Ns ee eee ee eee 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS. 
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Chart 1 


INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT IN FORESTRY 
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Chart 2 


SEASONAL VARIATIONS IN EMPLOY MENT 
PULPWOOD LOGGING 


Three-year averages of daily average employment 


June to May inclusive June to May inclusive 


1953=54, 1954—55, 1955=56 thousands 


“sen -1947=48, 1948-49, 1949-50 


Thousands 


: - Ontario and Manitoba: 


June July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 


Source: Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 


Chart 3 
SEASONAL VARIATIONS IN EMPLOYMENT 
PULPWOOD LOGGING 


Three-year averages of daily ‘average employment 


June to May inclusive June to May inclusive —.—. Wartime 


~~ == 1947=48, 1948-49, 1949-50 ~—~—«(1953=54, 1954-55, 1955-56 


Thousands 








Thousands 
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Source: Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 
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Until recently, summer work was more 
or less limited to the river drives, and 
hauling and maintenance work, except in 
areas that were inaccessible during winter 
months. Woods work in the summer was 
made more difficult by hot weather and 
black flies, and by the problems of trans- 
porting wood over swamps and recruiting 
labour in competition with other seasonal 
industries. Many of these difficulties still 
exist but advancement in transportation 
techniques, rapid mechanization, and efforts 
by employers to build up a more efficient 
and permanent logging labour force have 
led to more summer cutting during the 
past five years or so. 

While the relatively inexpensive system 
of river driving will remain the general 
practice for long-distance transportation for 
years to come, tractor hauling, truck trans- 
portation, the introduction of wire cables 
for skidding and the development of better 
roadbuilding techniques are making opera- 
tions more independent of snow conditions 
previously necessary for hauling. 

One of the most spectacular developments 
in the mechanization of logging during the 
past five years was the large-scale adoption 
of the power saw for felling and bucking. 
In 1949-1950, less than 1 per cent of the 
total pulpwood cut east of the Rocky 
Mountains was done with power saws. By 
1954-55, power saws were used to cut well 
over 50 per cent of all pulpwood. Some 
companies now cut 80-90 per cent of their 
wood in this way. 

The widespread acceptance of the power 
saw and the increasing importance of 
mechanical equipment for hauling, yarding, 
loading and barking have resulted in in- 
creased production and higher earnings per 
man-day. While no precise trends in 
productivity are discernible from data 
available on logging employment and out- 
put during the 1930’s and 1940’s, it is clear 
that during the past five years or so output 
per man-day has increased. A_ similar 
trend seems to have occurred on farm 
woodlots, for a parallel process of mechani- 
zation has taken place there with the 
farmer using some of the same tools for 
cutting pulp wood as are used by logging 
firms. 

Partly as a result of these developments, 
the annual logging cycle during the past 
few years has begun more than a month 
earlier than formerly, reaching its peak, as 
mentioned above, in October-November. 
There is now more summer cutting, but 
since all requirements cannot be met in 
the summer and since much of the hauling 
is still done in the winter, the periods of 
operation have grown longer. Chart II 
shows that in Ontario (and Manitoba) the 
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number of loggers employed declines 
sharply during the latter part of March 
and all of April, then increases gradually 
to a peak in October and November. 
Fluctuations in the number of workers 
employed throughout the whole year have 
decreased very markedly, except during the 
spring break-up. Chart III shows that the 
trends towards an earlier cutting season 
and an earlier peak are also evident in 
Quebec, particularly compared with the 
wartime employment pattern. The changes 
in the amplitude of seasonal variations are, 
however, not as marked or distinct as in 
Ontario. New Brunswick has shown changes 
similar to those in Ontario, with a resultant 
low degree of seasonal variation, apart 
from the spring break-up. Logging employ- 
ment in Newfoundland is different from the 
other provinces: it has several peaks and 
troughs in the course of the year. 


The fact that logging in Eastern Canada 
has had a seasonal pattern running counter 
to that of most other industries and the 
fact that it is carried on over a large 
section of the country have given logging 
an importance out of proportion to the 
numbers involved in its labour force. This 
industry has been counted on to absorb 
many of the seasonally unemployed during 
the winter months. The reduction of 
seasonal employment variations and the 
advancement of the winter peak employ- 
ment period in logging may therefore reduce 
this alternative employment opportunity 
for a large group of workers unless seasonal 
variations are reduced simultaneously in all 
industries, including agriculture and fishing. 


Recent developments in logging, apart 
from their effects on the seasonal pattern, 
have also affected both the average length 
of stay of the workers in the woods per 
logging season and the labour turnover rate. 
This is particularly evident in Ontario, 
where the average length of stay in forest 
work in the 1951-52 season was 54 days, 
compared with 79 days in 1955-56. Turn- 
over declined in line with duration of stay. 
No similar trends can be detected in the 
other areas of Eastern Canada at the 
present time. The average number of days 
per calendar year per man is slightly less 
than it was during the 40’s, although the 
length of operation has been expanding. 
In the Province of Quebec it was about 
41 days in 1955. The reasan for this seems 
to be that the numbers of short-term 
workers are proportionately so great that 
they more than counteract an increasing 
number of longer-term workers. High 
turnover of labour within the operating 
season still remains a concern to the 


industry. 














British Columbia 


Logging in British Columbia, which 
employs less than one-fifth of all forest 
workers in Canada, is carried on through- 
out most of the year. 

Summer and fall are the periods of 
highest employment. From 1947 to 1951 
the seasonal employment peak was reached 
about October 1. In 1951 and 1952 the 
seasonal pattern was not as clear, mainly 
because of forest fires and _ industrial 
disputes, but during the 1953-1955 period, 
employment was at peak levels from about 
July to November. 


The slack period is in the winter months, 
when snow hampers highly mechanized 
operations. Camps in some of the interior 
areas are forced to restrict work in the 
spring, when road conditions, following 
thaws, make trucking difficult. In dry and 
hot years, fire hazard during the summer 
months is likely to cause work stoppages. 

Logging operations in coastal British 
Columbia, where trees are on the whole 
larger than in Eastern Canada, are much 
less seasonal, mainly because of favourable 
weather conditions and the almost com- 
plete mechanization of cutting and trans- 
porting operations. These operations have 
been mechanized to a great extent for at 
least three decades, in contrast to the 
system in Eastern Canada. 

The chief product is lumber, although 
the postwar trend towards more diversified 
processing has promoted the rapid expan- 
sion of the pulp and paper industry. 
Nevertheless, lumber production is. still 
setting the pattern for British Columbia 
logging employment. 

The labour force consists mainly of local, 
permanent loggers, a large proportion of 
whom are highly skilled. This source of 
labour is supplemented by immigrants, 
farmers and recruits from other provinces. 
There is also a definite movement of 
workers each spring from mining to logging 
and some fishermen log in the off season. 
Labour turnover is considerably less than 
in Eastern Canada, although it is relatively 
high compared with many other industries. 

One of the most important developments 
affecting logging employment in British 
Columbia has been the rapid growth of the 
industry in interior areas. While in 1945 
logging in the interior of British Columbia 
accounted for less than one-fifth of the 
province’s total cut, in 1955 it produced 
more than one-third, and is still rapidly 
increasing. 

Coastal logging is approaching the 
capacity permissible under the sustained 
yield management policy of the provincial 
government. In interior British Columbia, 


on the other hand, available resources still 
allow for expansion to levels which, it has 
been estimated, would more than double 
coastal logging. Logging employment in 
the province’s interior, therefore, is rapidly 
expanding. 

One of the effects of this shift in employ- 
ment is a probable increase in the seasonal 
variations of employment, although this 
trend is not yet evident from statistical 
data. Mainly because of weather and 
ground conditions, logging in the interior 
of British Columbia differs from coastal 
logging and has seasonal patterns and 
characteristics more similar to logging in 
Eastern Canada. 


Living and Working Conditions 


In general, living conditions in the 
logging camps of Eastern Canada now bear 
little resemblance to those of a few years 
ago. Many companies provide accommoda- 
tion for two to four men to a room, 
although there are still many camps where 
the bunkhouse accommodates 50 to 80 men. 
Most camps, many of which are now port- 
able, are supplied with electric light, 
running water, showers and indoor toilets. 
There is a growing interest in establishing 
forest communities and experimental forest 
villages based on year-round and con- 
tinuous operation. These experiments are 
proving successful. 

Cook training and compulsory menus are 
also common among larger operators. A 
survey of 150 camp kitchens made in 1951- 
1952 for the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association showed that the caloric value 
of the food consumed by a woods worker 
varied from 5,000 to more than 9,000 
calories per man per day, with an average 
consumption of 6,900 calories. According 
to estimates of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare, the average require- 
ment in very heavy work is between 5,000 
and 6,000 calories, depending on the indi- 
vidual, the type of work he is doing and 
the length of his working day. The average 
per capita consumption of the whole Cana- 
dian population is just over 3,000 calories 
per day. 

Living conditions in British Columbia 
have also greatly improved over those of 
a few years ago. On the Coast, most 
employers have given up logging camps. 
The loggers live in towns and are taken out 
to the logging operations in company 
trucks. Where isolated operations exist, an 
effort is made to build up logging communi- 
ties with the workers accommodated in 
houses. In some areas, bunkhouses are still 
used but they are modern, with showers 
and two men to a room. 
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Working conditions in the Canadian 
logging industry have also shown great 
improvement over the past. Standard 
hours* per week have decreased, although 
regional differences continue to exist. In 
Newfoundland 60 hours per week were 
worked in 1955. In Nova Scotia the range 
was between 54 and 60 hours, most estab- 
lishments reporting 54. In New Brunswick 
the 54-hour week was predominant. In 
Quebec, most establishments reported a 
60-hour week. In Ontario, 48 hours per 
week were predominant. The practice in 
British Columbia coastal areas was 40 hours 
per week. In the interior the general 
practice was 44 hours per week until 1955, 
when the northern interior reduced standard 
hours per week to 40. 

Wage rates and earnings in the logging 
industry have increased rapidly during the 
postwar period. From 1947 to 1955 wage 
rates rose by more than 50 per cent and 
average weekly earnings by about 70 per 
cent. Since consumer prices in 1955 were, 
on the average, only about 35 per cent 
higher than in 1947, the actual increases in 
wage rates and earnings represented very 
substantial real gains. 

Other important developments in work- 
ing conditions were increases in the number 


of paid statutory holidays per year and in 
the length of vacations. Unemployment 
insurance coverage was extended to loggers 
in British Columbia in 1945 and to those in 
Eastern Canada in 1950. The duration and 
benefit rates of unemployment insurance 
have also been increased.7 

Important advances have been made in 
safety measures and in the development 
and use of protective equipment, such as 
protective footwear and non-slip plastic 
gloves and mitts. For example, in 1955, 
more than 30,000 hard hats were sold to 
woodsworkers in Quebec and Ontario alone. 
Industrial accident data also suggest that 
the decrease in labour turnover and the 
increase in the number of permanent and 
experienced workers have tended to reduce 
the number of accidents. 

Trade union membership in the logging 
industry has also been increasing steadily, 
from 24,000 in 1949 (the earliest date for 
which comparable figures are available) to 
34,000 in 1950 and to 46,000 in 1954. 
Workers covered by collective agreements 
in 1948 totalled 10,000 but rose to about 
60,000 by 1954. During the postwar period, 
major strikes occurred only in 1946 and in 
1952, mainly in the coastal areas of British 
Columbia. 





14" Annual Federal-Provincial 


Farm Labour Conference 


Greater difficulty reported in obtaining farm labour during 1956 than 
at any time since war's end and situation seen likely to be equally 
difficult this year. However, 1956 crops were successfully harvested 


Farm labour was harder to get during 
1956 than at any time since the end of 
the Second World War, delegates attend- 
ing the 14th annual Federal-Provincial 
Farm Labour Conference agreed. Most 
belheved that the situation in 1957 would 
continue difficult. 

It was noted, however, that due to close 
co-operation between government agencies 
and officials, and other interested parties, 
1956 crops were successfully harvested in 
spite of the difficulty in getting farm labour. 

Particular commendation went to the 
Department of Indian Affairs for arranging 





*“Standard hours’ are the number of hours of 
work per week after which the employees of an 
establishment are considered to be working over- 
time. 
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for a greater number of its charges to 
participate in farm work, and tribute was 
paid by delegates from the western prov- 
inces to the Indians for their good work 
in various fields. 

Walter Dawson, Director of the Special 
Services Branch, Department of Labour, 
acted as chairman of the conference, held 
in Ottawa December 5, 6 and 7. Among 
the delegates were representatives from 
federal and provincial governments, and 
observers from the United Kingdom, United 
States, Germany, The Netherlands, Italy, 
the International Labour Organization, the 


tSince January 1, 1956, forestry workers engaged 
in maintenance as well as protective work, a total 
of 6,000 to 10,000 persons, have also been brought 
under unemployment insurance coverage. 











I I NR A SS SET 


Canadian Federation of Agriculture, Cana- 
dian National Railways and other in- 
terested organizations. 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, and Arthur H. Brown, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, spoke to the delegates 
during the first day’s session. 


Mr. Gregg thanked the delegates for the 
excellent work and co-operation their 
various agencies had shown during 1956, 
and assured them that the federal Govern- 
ment would continue to assist the farm- 
labour program in every way possible. 


Mr. Gregg also told the delegates that 
they could always depend on his “whole- 
hearted personal support, in addition to 
that of the Department as a whole”. 


Concluding, the Minister said that in 
1957 the Government hoped to get some 
help for Canadian farmers from countries 
in Europe now “under the heel of the 
tyrant”. 

Mr. Brown outlined the difficulties of 
getting agricultural labour during 1956, 
explaining that it was the result of the 
high employment level throughout industry 
and other projects all across Canada. 


He stated that only good planning and 
co-operation between federal and provincial 
officials, and good harvesting weather, had 
enabled the acute farm labour situation to 
be met. He expressed the opinion that 
another tight labour situation was indicated 
for 1957, and noted “with satisfaction” that 
working and living conditions in agricul- 
ture were to be considered at the confer- 
ence, This subject was most important, 
he believed, as agricultural working con- 
ditions had to continue to improve to 
meet competition for labour from other 
industries. 


Walter Duffett, Director of the Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour, said that shortages of manpower 
had been more marked in 1956 than in 
any year since the build-up following the 
Korean War. He stated that from the 
middle of 1955 to the middle of 1956 some 
60,000 workers had forsaken farm work to 
go into other industries. This action, he 
explained, was the primary cause of the 
acute shortage of farm labour during 1956. 
He felt that the over-all manpower situa- 
tion in 1957 was likely to be similar to 
that of 1956. 


Dr. H. H. Hannam, President of the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture, stated 
that the farm labour situation in 1957 was 
likely to be serious, and urged that the 
situation be met by movements of farm 
labour available, immigration and better 
utilization of local labour. 


C. E. 8. Smith, Director of the Immigra- 
tion Branch of the Department of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration, told the meeting that 
efforts to recruit farm labour in Europe 
during 1956 had been somewhat disappoint- 
ing. However, he pointed out, small groups 
of farm workers still were located in refugee 
camps in Italy, Austria and Germany. He 
hoped that some of these can be brought 
to Canada in 1957, and also that the flow 
of workers from Holland, France and 
Belgium can be increased. 


Delegates were eager to know what help 
could be received as a result of the influx 
of Hungarian refugees. They were informed 
that it was hoped some farm workers would 
be among them, but it was pointed out 
that many of those arriving in Canada were 
from the industrial city of Budapest. 
Efforts would be made to place some of 
these on farms, but they would not be 
experienced farm labour. 


Considerable discussion took place con- 
cerning working and living conditions in 
the Canadian agricultural industry. The 
discussion covered wages, hours of work, 
housing, workmen’s compensation and 
unemployment insurance. 


Some delegates thought that the move-- 
ment of farm workers into industry might 
be slowed down to some extent if they 
were covered by workmen’s compensation. 
A survey had shown that in 1955, only some 
7,602 farm workers in Canada out of a 
total labour force of 800,000 were covered 
by workmen’s compensation, and of this 
number, 6,900 were in the province of 
Ontario. 


It was also suggested that efforts be made 
to meet the expected heavy demand for 
farm labour in 1957 through development 
of plans for the greater use of local labour 
supplies, such as students and housewives, 
better utilization of the existing farm 
labour force, increased mechanization, in- 
creased immigration of experienced help 
and inter- and intra-provincial movements 
of seasonal farm help. 


During the sessions tribute was paid to 
J. A. Carroll of the Ontario Department 
of Agriculture, who retired from his post 
during the year and was not present at the 
1956 conference. He had been a familiar 
figure at previous conferences. 


Provincial Agricultural Representatives 


Prince Edward Island—S. C. Wright, 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Prince 
Edward Island, said his province experi- 
enced difficulty in getting help to harvest 
the 1956 potato and strawberry crops to a 
greater degree than usual. It was found 
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that each year the situation becomes a 
little worse. He thought the reason was 
that young people are leaving the farms in 
greater numbers to go into industry, where 
they work shorter hours for bigger pay. 


Nova Scotia—S. KE. Lewis, Director of 
Farm Labour for Nova Scotia, said the 
supply of farm labour during the 1956 
season was practically non-existent. This 
applied to native as well as immigrant 
sources. It was the most difficult year since 
the end of the Second World War. He 
found that persons who normally stayed on 
farms were going into industry where, in 
addition to higher salaries and_ shorter 
working hours, they enjoy the benefits of 
workmen’s compensation, medical care, 
unemployment insurance, pensions, etc. 
He noted that during the year some 50 
Portuguese workers had been employed by 
farmers, but these did not prove very 
satisfactory, many leaving their employers 
after two or three weeks of work. 


New Brunswick—H. F. Stairs, New Bruns- 
wick Director of Farm Labour, found only 
moderate demands for agriculture workers 
during the year but very high demands 
in all other industries, including mining, 
forestry, construction, etc. Farm help was 
hard to get and, he suggested, would 
probably be harder to get in 1957. He 
noted that farm income in the province 
was not keeping pace with that in other 
industries, and he could not see indica- 
tions of any improvement in the immediate 
future. 


Quebec—Alex J. Rioux, Director of Farm 
Labour in Quebec, found 1956 a most 
dificult year for farm labour. Industry 
and construction were major competitors 
for the available labour force of the prov- 
ince, and usually won out over the farmer. 
He noted that many farm workers went to 
the United States at peak seasons, and that 
farmers felt that some restrictive measures 
might be employed in an effort to curtail 
this movement. Many groups were can- 
vassed for labourers, including prisons, 
correctional schools, and Indian reserva- 
tions. He urged that a conference be held 
to see if more labour could be obtained 
from more sources to fill the future 
demands, which promise to be increasingly 
heavy. 


Ontario—J. A. Graner, Chairman of the 
Ontario Federal-Provincial Farm Labour 
Committee, found the farm labour shortage 
the most acute since Second World War 
days. In some specialized farm fields, 
farmers had never before experienced such 
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difficulty in getting help as they did in 
1956. Immigration sources proved dis- 
appointing. More students than usual 
were used in agriculture in an effort to 
offset the farm labour shortage. 


Manitoba—H. R. Richardson, Manitoba 
Director of Farm Labour, noted that there 
was no definite shortage of farm labour 
during the spring season, but this resulted 
from weather. A very severe storm 
extending from Elkhorn, Sask., to Pilot 
Mound and Mowbray ruined a crop with 
a potential of an estimated $20,000,000. 


At one point during the season it was 
feared that help would not be available to 
harvest the sugar beet crop. But, thanks 
to the good work of the National Employ- 
ment Service offices at Portage la Prairie 
and Winnipeg, assisted most materially by 
the Department of Indian Affairs, a suffi- 
cient number of satisfactory workers was 
recruited from reservations to meet the 
needs of the growers. 


Saskatchewan—L. J. Hutchison, Director 
of Farm Labour, Saskatchewan, reported 
that an acute shortage of harvesters was 
experienced, due to the following combina- 
tion of factors: (1) Fewer prairie farm 
workers were available; (2) There were 
fewer eastern harvesters available; (3) The 
oil fields and other industry took the 
prairie labour usually available; (4) Farm 
workers do not enjoy such benefits as 
unemployment insurance; and (5) Farmers 
cannot compete against the wage scale paid 
to workers in the oil fields and industry. 


Alberta—F. H. Newcombe, Director of 
Farm Labour, Alberta, advised that farmers 
in his province worked harder and put in 
longer hours during the year to get off their 
crops, due to the shortage of help, which is 
constantly being drained off the farms by 
other branches of the Canadian economy. 
He noted that this was in spite of the fact 
that during the harvesting season wages for 
farm help were very high, some farmers 
paying as much as $10 per day, and some 
giving $1 and $1.50 an hour. 

To get the sugar beet crop harvested, the 
search for labour was extended farther than 
usual—into the province of Saskatchewan 
and the Indian reservations. Some 400 
workers were gained in this search and 
they proved satisfactory. 


British Columbia—G. L. Landon, British 
Columbia Director of Farm Labour, stated 
that the farm labour situation in his prov- 
ince was becoming progressively worse. 
Like his colleagues, he attributed the trend 











to the requirements of industry, where 
higher pay and greater benefits can be 
obtained than on farms. 


Regional NES Reports 


Detailed reports on the placement and 
movement of farm labour during 1956 


were given to the conference by officers 
of the National Employment Service. The 
speakers were: C. M. Belyea, Atlantic 
Region, Moncton, N.B.; G. J. Primeau, 
Quebec Region, Montreal; W. Davison, 
Ontario Region, Toronto; F. C. Hitchcock, 
Prairie Region, Winnipeg; and B. G. 
White, Pacific Region, Vancouver. 





5" Annual Fair Practices and 


Human Rights Education Conference 


Progress in anti-discrimination campaign described, state of anti- 
discrimination legislation outlined and Labour’s goals in regard to 
human rights discussed. Enactment of Bill of Rights strongly urged 


Recent progress in the campaign against 
racial and religious discrimination was 
described by speakers at the 5th Annual 
Fair Practices and Human Rights Educa- 
tion Conference held in Hamilton early in 
December. Other speakers at the confer- 
ence outlined the present state of legisla- 
tion against such discrimination, and 
workshop. groups discussed fundamental 
trade union goals in regard to human 
rights. 


The meetings were arranged by the Fair 
Employment Practices Committee of the 
Ontario Federation of Labour and_ the 
Education Department of the Canadian 
Labour Congress. The Toronto and 
Windsor Joint Labour Committees for 
Humdn Rights also helped to organize the 
conference. 

This 5th Annual Conference was the first 
since the merger of the TLC and the CCL, 
and the first time that a CLC department 
was a co-sponsor. In former years the 
meetings were conducted under the auspices 
of the Ontario Federation of Labour only. 

Speakers included Larry Sefton, Director, 
Region 6, United Steelworkers; James 
Turner, Director, Fair Practices Depart- 
ment, United Rubber Workers; Kalmen 
Kaplansky, Director, Jewish Labour Com- 
mittee of Canada; Reg Gisborn, Ontario 
MPP and United Steelworkers Staff 
Representative; B. H. Hardie, Industrial 
Relations Officer, federal Department of 
Labour; G. L. Greenaway, Ontario Depart- 
ment of Labour; J. F. Nutland, Officer, 
Ontario Fair Accommodation Practices 
Act; and Andrew Brewin, QC. 


Larry Sefton 


Labour’s campaign for human rights was 
as important as collective bargaining activi- 
ties, the United Steelworkers’ District 6 
Director told the delegates. “In the 
present world situation, with people in 
many parts of the world attempting to 
establish their status as human beings with 
adequate living standards and freedom to 
develop according to their individual abili- 
ties, it is important that the western 
democracies set an example of a society in 
which these aims can be achieved,” he 
asserted. 

He announced that the Steelworkers 
International Executive Board had recently 
decided on the production of a docu- 
mentary film on the questions of discrim- 
ination, prejudice and human rights in 
present-day society. The object of produc- 
ing this film for showing to labour and 
other groups, he said, was to develop a 
code of behaviour in regard to fair practices. 


Kalmen Kaplansky 


As evidence of the success of Labour’s 
fight for legislation safeguarding human 
rights in Canada, the Director of the 
Jewish Labour Committee of Canada and 
Associate Secretary of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Human Rights of the Cl.C 
pointed out that six provinces now have 
fair employment practices laws: Nova 
Scotia (1955), New Brunswick (1956), 
Ontario (1951), Manitoba (1953), Saskat- 
chewan (1956), and British Columbia (1956). 
This, he said, was in addition to the federal 
Fair Employment Practices Act passed in 
1953. 
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He mentioned that two provinces, Ontario 
(1954) and Saskatchewan (1956), have also 
passed laws forbidding discrimination in 
regard to public accommodation. Only 
four provinces—Quebec, Alberta, Prince 
Edward Island, and Newfoundland—have 
failed to pass any laws against discrimina- 
tion, he remarked. 


Notwithstanding Labour’s success, much 
remains to be done, he pointed out, citing 
as an example of this the experience of 
the Toronto Human Rights Committee 
when it recently conducted a_ research 
project to test the effectiveness of the 
present Ontario law. 

In this project, a qualified person had 
applied for office work both through 
private and government agencies and direct 
to private firms. Forty establishments 
had been visited in the course of a week, 
and in three out of four placement agencies 
the applicant was told that it was the usual 
practice to inform the employer of the race 
and religion of the applicant. One agency 
staff member said that she “made it a point 
to volunteer information about a person’s 
race or religion to the employer”. <A 
member of the staff of another agency said 
that employers were always told before- 
hand about race or religion “to save 
embarrassment” for the girls. Sometimes 
race or religion were mentioned by the 
employer in his statement of the require- 
ments of the job. 

Such practices, Mr. Kaplansky - said, 
certainly violate “the intent and spirit of 
fair employment practices legislation, if 
not the actual letter of the law,” yet they 
were probably normal even in those prov- 
inces which have such laws. 

The same investigation, he went on to 
say, showed that five out of sixteen insur- 
ance companies, two out of four head offices 
of banks, and three out of thirteen 
offices of business firms used employment 
application forms which contained questions 
deemed illegal under provincial and federal 
Fair Employment Practices Acts. 

If a test project involving only one 
person and lasting only a week showed 
that 25 per cent of the firms studied were 
violating our fair practices laws, it showed, 
Mr. Kaplansky said, that action was needed 
not only to enforce the law but also to 
acquaint the public with the principles and 
philosophy underlying the law. “In the 
final analysis it is the people themselves 
who must see that the rights of all Cana- 
dians are to be effectively safeguarded and 
legislation protecting these rights effec- 
tively enforced,’ Mr. Kaplansky concluded. 
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B. H. Hardie 


In an address on ‘“Anti-Discrimination 
Laws in Operation” Mr. Hardie pointed 
out that discrimination in employment was 
dealt with in three federal legislative 
measures: one in the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act which was designed to prevent 
discrimination by the National Employ- 
ment Service in referring job applicants to 
employers, an Order in Council which 
required a non-discrimination clause in all 
government contracts, and the Canada Fair 
Employment Practices Act. He then went 
on to outline the provisions of this Act. 


Before the Act came into force, the 
federal Department of Labour, Mr. Hardie 
said, had been aware that many applica- 
tion forms in use violated the provisions 
which were to be incorporated in the Act, 
although in most cases such questions 
were not asked with any intention of 
discriminating. With this fact in mind a 
memorandum entitled “The Status of 
Employment Practices Act” had been 
prepared and sent to all employers under 
federal jurisdiction. This in many cases 
had had the desired effect of causing 
employers to amend their forms accord- 
ingly, and had thus reduced the problem 
of discrimination in employment. 


The number of formal complaints under 
the Act, the speaker pointed out, had been 
comparatively small. Most of them com- 
plained of discrimination in employment 
because of colour, some alleged that 
application forms contained discriminatory 
questions, and the rest alleged discrim- 
ination because of race or national origin. 
Out of the 19 complaints made so far, 17 
had been settled either by conciliation 
officers or by correspondence, one had 
lapsed and one was under investigation. 
So far it had not been necessary to go 
beyond the persuasive or conciliation stage 
in settling the complaints, Mr. Hardie said. 


The speaker went on to outline the 
publicity measures which the Department 
had taken in support of the Act. These 
measures included radio talks and plays, 
the distribution of posters, pamphlets and 
booklets, advertisements in foreign lan- 
guage newspapers, and the distribution of 
films through the National Film Board. 


J. F. Nutland 


Although the number of official com- 
plaints received under the Ontario Fair 
Accommodation Practices Act of 1954 had 
not been large, they had required careful 
analysis, Mr. Nutland said. In most cases 
the proprietors of establishments com- 
plained of, he stated, had co-operated with 


the Department of Labour in expressing 
their regrets if the complaints had proved 
to be justified. 

He said that since the Act first came 
into force up to October 31, 1956, out of 
a total of 34 complaints received, 27 com- 
plained of refusal of service, accommodation 
or facilities because of colour, and seven 
because of race. The types of establish- 
ments complained of had included four 
apartment houses, six taverns, one trailer 
camp, three summer resorts, three barber 
shops, one dance hall and two restaurants. 

In the most recent complaint against an 
apartment house a commission appointed 
to decide the complaint had ruled that an 
apartment house was not ordinarily open 
to the public, and consequently did not 
come within the scope of the Act, the 
speaker said. 

He remarked that two differing decisions 
had been given in the Appeal Court on 
prosecutions under the Act, one decision 
being that the prosecution had failed to 
establish beyond all reasonable doubt that 
there had been discrimination because of 
colour, and the other holding that as there 
had been no other apparent ground for 
refusal 1t was on the obvious ground of 
colour. 


Reg Gisborn 
Several “basic necessities’ needed to 
make anti-discrimination laws work as 


they were supposed to were outlined by 
Reg Gisborn, MPP, of the Steelworkers. 
These, he said, were changes that Labour’s 
representatives in the provincial Legisla- 
ture would support and demand. They 
included: a positive education program to 
promote understanding of the law; setting 
up of a separate branch in the Depart- 
ment of Labour to deal with complaints 
and to carry out publicity work against 
discrimination; amendment of the FEP 
and FAP Acts to make the penalties for 
non-compliance more stringent; an amend- 
ment of the FAP Act to bring apartment 
houses within the scope of the Act; and 
the setting-up by the Ontario Government 
of a Citizens’ Advisory Committee to act 
as a consultant to the Government on ques- 
tions dealing with its anti-discrimination 
laws. 

The Ontario Government was criticized 
by the speaker for not doing enough to 
back up its legislation against discrimina- 
tion. “The inauguration of the changes 
mentioned above, instead of fine words 
from Government leaders,’ he concluded, 
“will help to make our anti-discrimination 
legislation a living law and effective guid- 
ing principle in building a society of true 
brotherhood and equality.” 


James Turner 


“Discrimination and _ segregation are 
luxuries North America can no_ longer 
afford,’ James Turner, Director of the Fair 
Practices Department of the United Rubber 
Workers, told the delegates in the closing 
address of the conference. 


Racial discrimination in the United States, 
he said, cost the country $30,000,000,000 a 
year in the duplication of schools, libraries 
and other public buildings and _ services. 
“In its duplication of facilities and waste- 
fulness of human resources it 1s economi- 
cally costly. Its moral aspect is no less 
serious. To those who preach the brother- 
hood of man and the fatherhood of God, 
racial segregation in daily relationships is 
destructive of principle and moral fibre,” 
he continued. 


Out of the total world population, the 
speaker pointed out, 1,000,000,000 were 
coloured; the ‘West could muster only about 
500,000,000; those under Russian influence 
numbered about 800,000,000; while the so- 
called neutrals, who made up the remainder, 
included a majority of coloured races. He 
said that it was necessary for us to get 
the friendship of the coloured people of 
the world in order to survive and strengthen 
ourselves against threats of Communist 
tyranny; and, he remarked, we could not 
gain their friendship if we treated their 
coloured brothers in our own countries as 
second-class citizens. 


Andrew Brewin, QC 


A strong plea for a Canadian Bill of 
Rights was made by Andrew Brewin, a 
former member of the Ontario Legislature, 
in an address to the delegates at the con- 
ference banquet. 


The first defence of a free society “lies 
in an enlightened, alert, informed public 
opinion, sensitive to encroachments on 
freedom from governments, from dema- 
gogues, from waves of hysteria and from 
pressures to conformity,” the speaker 
asserted. 


“But in addition to public opinion,” he 
said, “there are other important weapons. 
These weapons include legislation such as 
you have been discussing, for example, fair 
employment practices legislation, the pro- 
tection afforded by the rule of law, and 
an independent judiciary and _ collective 
bargaining legislation. A most important 
weapon in the arsenal of freedom would 
be a constitutional bill of rights, and it is 
this which I now suggest should be incor- 
porated into our constitution or funda- 
mental law.” 
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The speaker admitted that “no declara- 
tion, no bill of rights, no piece of paper 
can protect our freedom unless we are alert, 
vigorous and courageous.” Nevertheless, 
he maintained, “a bill of rights enshrined 
in the constitutional document which is 
the pact that unites us as Canadians would 
serve aS a reminder that our society is 
based upon certain freedoms that must be 
preserved.” Labour, he said, would con- 
tinue to press for such a bill of rights. 


Subjects discussed by the special work- 
shop groups, four of which were conducted 
simultaneously, included: The Shop Steward 
and Human Relations, The New Canadian 
and the Union, Human Rights in the 
Community, and Developing Education 
Programs in Your Local on Fair Practices. 
Group leaders were: W. C. MacDonald and 
J. Turner, Henry Weisbach, Gower Markle, 
and Harry Ross. 





Occupations of University Women—2 


Second instalment of article based on replies to questionnaire sent 
by Women’s Bureau to members of Canadian Federation of University 
Women deals with three professions: nurses, social workers, librarians 


The Nurses 


“Right from the start my training as a 
nurse has given me scope. On finishing 
high school I went to university but after 
one year decided to enter a large American 
hospital where I secured the nursing 
diploma and a certificate in public health. 
On graduating I joined the nursing staff 
of the hospital where I had taken my 
training, working as head nurse in the 
pediatric ward. Later I spent some years 
in hospital nursing at home in Canada and 
then was appointed as a provincial in- 
spector of hospital schools of nursing. In 
1941 I joined the nursing service of the 
RCAMC and spent the remaining war years 
as matron of a large military hospital. 
After the war I returned to university 
and completed my B.Sc.N. degree, taking 
the certificate in nursing administration. 
Then I became assistant director of the 
nursing branch of the department of health 
in my province, later being appointed the 
director.,-—-A_ woman who has spent 25 
years nr the nursing profession. 


“IT am looking forward to taking the 
Master’s degree in public health nursing, 
the field in which I have been working 
since I completed my BSc.N. in 1951. My 
first public health job was in maternal and 
child welfare; then I was appointed senior 
public health nurse with supervision of a 
staff of ten nurses for a population of 
55,000 people. I had begun my nursing 
career with general hospital training and 
experience, however, and before entering 
the university had served as a nursing 
sister with the Army. The public health 
field I find especially satisfying in that one 
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has a sense of helping to further the great 
possibilities of preventive medicine.”— 
woman who after 15 years in the profession 
of nursing still sees fresh possibilities in 
the future. 

“Immediately following the completion 
of my B.Sec.N., having specialized in public 
health, I joined the health unit of a small 
city where I had responsibility for orient- 
ing newly graduated nurses in the public 
health services. After one year I was 
married and went with my husband to the 
coast. There for three years I was public 
health nurse in a section of a large western 
city. Then we moved to an American 
college centre where I became an assistant 
nurse in the health services of the university. 
My job was related to the nursery school 
program in connection with the School of 
Education, and I also taught nursing. At 
present I am wholly involved with family 
responsibilities but some day I hope to 
take up either administration or teaching 
in the nursing field.”—A younger woman 
whose professional training as a nurse has 
opened many doors both before and after 
marriage. 

“After my graduation from a university 
school of nursing where I had specialized 
in public health, I was appointed to the 
health services of a large city. After two 
years I went into a hospital health service 
where I did clinical work with ward 
patients. Later I became assistant super- 
visor of a district office of public health 
and supervisor of the staff. We never had 
enough time to do all there was to do, but 


I enjoyed my work very much and found 
special satisfaction when through the health 
services we were able to help to bring 
about improvements in family life. Now I, 
myself, have a young family and at 
present am not able to do more than some 
volunteer clinical work.’—A still younger 
woman whose nursing. education enables 
her to be of service as a volunteer in the 
community, while she devotes her main 
energies to her home and family. 

The experience of the nurses who answered 
the Women’s Bureau questionnaire is 
widely diversified individually but without 
exception has been varied and interesting. 
Public health is the predominant field in 
which they have specialized, but there are 
a considerable number also who are engaged 
either in nursing education or the admin- 
istration of nursing services. Army service 
is reported most frequently among those 
who are still in their thirties, most of whom 
completed their training during the early 
years of the war. Those past 40 years of 
age who have been nursing sisters with the 
Services, while fewer in number, were more 
often in such responsible posts as that of 
a matron in a military hospital. Several 
who spent time in the Armed Services 
later undertook university studies and are 
now in positions of administration and 
supervision. 

Of those in more responsible posts, 
several have taken higher degrees outside 
Canada, and two are now teaching in the 
university schools of nursing; also, several 
are educational directors of large hospitals, 
some giving instruction in surgical nursing. 
All have had wide experience, including 
hospital nursing, laboratory work, public 
health, nursing education and health 
counselling, as well as the fields already 
mentioned. 

According to the most recent statistics 
available from the Canadian Nurses Asso- 
ciation, fewer than 3 per cent of nurses in 
Canada are university graduates, though 
the number is increasing from year to year 
and represents a new and interesting trend 
in the development of the profession,* 
which includes more than one-fifth of all 
professional women in Canada. Therefore, 
although the responses to the Women’s 
Bureau questionnaire do not allow of reli- 
able generalization regarding the profession 





*Information on newer developments in nursing 
education, including details of courses offered by 
various universities, is available from The Cana- 
dian Nurses Association, 270 Laurier Avenue West, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


as a whole, they ‘are of particular interest 
because all of the respondents are university 
graduates. 

Formerly the nurse who was a university 
graduate had in all probability taken her 
basic training in nursing after completing 
a university course, which might or might 
not have been related to her future career. 
Sometimes such a person was a graduate 
who had turned from teaching to nursing. 
On the other hand, some of those who 
first completed their basic hospital training 
later entered university to study in fields 
of related interest or, more recently, to 
take the post-basic training offered by a 
number of university schools of nursing 
and leading to the B.Sc.N. degree. Among 
those who responded to the questionnaire 
all these types of experience occur, especi- 
ally among those in the upper age groups. 
Most of the younger women, however, 
immediately after high school entered 
university courses in nursing which include 
basic training and graduated with B.Sc.N. 
degrees. 


Participation of Married Women 


Nursing is a profession in which women 
frequently continue after marriage. Exactly 
half of those who responded to the Women’s 
Bureau questionnaire are married and of 
these one-half are practising their profes- 
sion either full or part-time. One woman 
who had had experience in public health, 
after some 15 years at home, returned to 
work as a public health nurse in a large 
metropolitan area. Another is teaching 
full-time in the public health field. 

The majority of the younger married 
nurses who are working, having also the 
responsibility of homes and young children, 
are engaged in part-time work. Among 
those who are married and not in gainful 
employment, several are serving the com- 
munity through voluntary work, usually in 
local clinics for mothers and children. 


Salaries 


On the whole, nurses’ salaries tend to be 
low. Those of the respondents to the 
Women’s Bureau questionnaire are no 
exception, though they show evidences of 
recent increases. For instance, a clinical 
instructor who graduated with the B.Sc.N. 
degree in 1950 is now, in 1956, receiving 
between $5,000 and $6,000, whereas others 
with similar training and experience who 
had left their work to be married were 
receiving between $2,000 and $3,000 in 1952; 
and between $3,000 and $4,000 in 1954. The 
salaries of those who have had only a few 
years experience in administrative or super- 
visory work are in the range from $3,000 
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to $5,000, and among the older group with 
longer experience a few rise to the range 
of $6,000 to $8,000. 


Reasons for Choosing the Profession 


“Interest in nursing from childhood and 
the encouragement of my family turned 
me to nursing. Then experience as a ward 
aide during the war confirmed me in my 
choice.” The nurses’ motives of choice of 
an occupation as recorded in replies to the 
Women’s Bureau questionnaire are not 
unlike those of the teachers. Family 
encouragement is an important factor, 
though it occurs less frequently than 
among the teachers. Association with 
skilful nurses and admiration of their work 
are the reasons most often given. 

The fact that nursing is a field almost 
exclusively for women holds some attrac- 
tion. For example, one woman writes: 
“T wanted to enter a field without male 
competition. JI had four brothers who were 
brilhant students, and I wanted to study 
only with girls.” She therefore took her 
B.Sc.N., specializing in public health work, 
and is one of those who has continued in 
the profession after marriage. 

The reasons for selecting a particular 
ffeld within the nursing profession usually 
reflect a broader and more mature out- 
look. Public health, for instance, tended to 
appeal to those who felt an urgent sense 
of the importance of nursing as a social 
service in the community and of its con- 
tribution to the maintaining of health 
standards. An interest in nursing educa- 
tion was awakened in some cases during 
the period of basic training, when methods 
of working with student nurses were either 
admired or deplored, and in others resulted 
from mature conviction of the importance 
of the profession as an integral part of the 
health services of the community. 


Difficulties 


The apathy of the population in general 
in relation to health is a frequent source 
of discouragement to the nurses who replied 
to the questionnaire. A lack of community 
support for public health services is acutely 
felt, and those engaged in health education 
feel that the importance of this new phase 
of nursing has not yet been given sufficient 
recognition, even within the profession. 

One of the most penetrating expressions 
of difficulty comes from several who have 
had long and distinguished experience who 
feel that “many doctors tend to regard 
nursing as a subordinate rather than a 
co-operative profession in the field of 
health”. 

Inadequate salaries which hinder the 
securing of qualified personnel create a 
serious problem in administrative work, and 
there is widespread concern about the 
shortage of nurses. The more personal 
problems of coping with heavy work 
routines and the preparation of reports 
together with lack of time for outside 
interests also weigh heavily. 


Sources of Satisfaction 


The rewards of the profession, however, 
are for more strongly emphasized than the 
difficulties. There is satisfaction in “the 
sense of doing needed work”. There are 
interesting and varied contacts with people, 
and for those who are teaching, enjoyment 
in working with student nurses. 

There is almost unanimous agreement 
about the advantages of university educa- 
tion for nurses. One person describes the 
course she took in a university school of 
nursing as “unequalled preparation for a 
professional approach to nursing and an 
awakening to realization of the social 
responsibilities of the profession”. 


The Social Workers* 


“As executive director of a city welfare 
council I am responsible for the co-ordina- 
tion of welfare activities in the city and 
for the development of community leaders 
in the welfare field. I am the secretary of 
all special committees of the Council; I 
work with the Community Chest in plan- 
ning and promoting the annual campaign 
and I am responsible for seeing that infor- 
mation relating to welfare matters in the 
community is kept up to date. I must 
also be informed about the work of welfare 
agencies of the provincial and _ federal 
governments. My most challenging task is 
to be alert to the changing social scene in 





the community, what these changes portend 
and how the welfare council can help to 
stimulate developments to meet new situa- 
tions.’—A woman, now nearing retirement, 
who for 18 years has been an administrator 
of social welfare services. 

“Concern for the less fortunate was a 
part of my childhood environment. My 
father was interested in social service, and 
my mother was an active volunteer in 
settlement work. The influence of a 
history professor who awakened his students’ 
minds to the inequalities within society 
was another factor in my turning to social 
work. After graduating from the university 


*Monograph No. 12 in the Department’s Canadian Occupations series, Social Worker, gives useful 


information on this profession. 
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I took the diploma course in social science 
and went to work for a children’s aid 
society. After my marriage for a good 
many years I was involved in family 
responsibilities, but when my children had 
grown up I completed the B.S.W. degree. 
I should like very much to take further 
training and return to work.’—A woman 
to whom social work has been a vocation 
from early youth. 


“The experience of teaching crippled 
children made me want to learn more about 
anatomy and physiology. This led to my 
taking nurses’ training. Then working with 
ill people awakened my interest in their 
psychological problems and social circum- 
stances, and I decided to study social work. 
I took first the B.S.S. and later the MSS. 
degree. For the past three years I have 
been working in psychotherapy and am 
now responsible for the administration of 
a mental hygiene clinic. Through these 
various steps I have learned better under- 
standing of both myself and of society all 
around me. I believe that my training 
and experience have enabled me to more 
adequately help the individuals and the 
groups to whom I have given my services. 
—A thoughtful French-Canadian woman. 


“As a field worker in child welfare with 
unmarried parents, under the auspices of a 
provincial welfare department, I am con- 
stantly aware of the challenge of work 
with people from all walks of life. Our 
greatest difficulty is lack of adequate 
funds.”-—A young woman, not yet thirty, 
with the BS.W. degree who would like to 
proceed to the M.S.W. degree. 


The extensive ramifications of social work 
are strikingly illustrated in the responses 
to the Women’s Bureau questionnaire. 
Among the employing bodies are agencies 
supported by government at all levels, 
municipal, provincial and federal, as well 
as voluntary organizations financed in large 
part by Community Chests. 

The predominant field of employment is 
child welfare, including placement and 
adoption, foster-home finding and supervi- 
sion, case work with individual children, 
probation work and the conduct of day 
nurseries. Medical social workers comprise 
the next largest group; they do case work 
with hospital patients relating to factors 
contributing to illness, are responsible for 
liaison between patients and community 
agencies and do some research. A number 
of respondents are in administrative posi- 
tions in community welfare. 

Most of those who responded to the 
questionnaire had taken one year of post- 
graduate professional training leading to 


the BS.W. or BSS. degree. A smaller 
number had completed the M.S.W. or 
M.S.S. degree. Several, chiefly from the 
older age groups, have diplomas in social 
work, a type of training which preceded 
the present post-graduate degree course. 
Several had taken special courses in either 
American or British universities. A 
number have turned from teaching or 
secretarial work to social work, and these, 
with only one exception, had taken some 
training in preparation for their new field 
of work. 


Participation of Married Women 


Two-thirds of the social workers who 
responded to the Women’s Bureau ques- 
tionnaire are married women, of whom a 
small proportion are gainfully employed in 
their profession and as many are engaged 
in voluntary work. Among those under 
40 years, there are several who plan to take 
refresher courses, looking forward to return- 
ing to work. Among the older group there 
are some who have not re-entered employ- 
ment because of inhibitions on the part of 
their husbands, while there are others who 
feel that a return to their profession after 
their children were grown up has been a 
good experience. “It has kept me from 
stagnation,” writes one woman. In other 
cases, respondents have found satisfaction 
in work as volunteers for the V.O.N., the 
Y.W.C.A., the Red Cross or as members 
of the directing boards of other community 
social agencies. 


Salaries 


The majority of the social workers who 
responded to the questionnaire receive 
salaries in the range from $3,000 to $4,000. 
This is probably because child welfare, one 
of the less well paid fields of social work, 
predominates among the responses. The 
highest salaries recorded are in the $4,000 
to $5,000 range, but there are fewer in 
this range than in that from $2,000 to 
$3,000. The fact that only current salaries 
are included in this analysis reflects the 
generally low salaries in the profession. 
Social work, to a large extent, has grown 
out of philanthropic enterprise, and one of 
the problems of establishing its recognition 
as a profession lies in the securing of more 
adequate salary scales. 

Fuller data regarding the earnings of 
social workers may be found in the chapter 
on women’s earnings in Women at Work wn 
Canada, a fact book on the female labour 
force, published by the Women’s Bureau. 
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Reasons for Choosing the Profession 


Interest in people, a concern for human 
need and a desire to be of help are the 
factors most often mentioned by the social 
workers who replied to the questionnaire as 
influencing their choice of the profession. 
Some found their interest through voluntary 
work in a social agency, often while at 
university, others through friendship with 
social workers “who opened up whole new 
fields of interest” for them. Some absorbed 
it from “a family tradition of social service” 
or from experience that brought them into 
touch with people whose problems were 
beyond their strength. 

To some it came earlier in life than to 
others. For example, one woman writes: 
“While still in high school I discovered 
that my deepest interest was in people 
rather than in things or in more abstract 


subjects. Psychology was being much 
discussed, and intelligence testing was 
becoming fashionable; when I _ entered 
university I decided to major in this 


fascinating new subject. Then when I had 
to decide how I would earn my own living, 
I found I needed further training and chose 
social work.” Another woman writes of 
“floundering around” at the university until 
she finally took psychology. Another 
mentions that her decision to study sociology 
at university was the key to her choice of 
occupation. 


Difficulties 


“Most of the problems of social workers 
come from the fact that they are in a new 


profession, one not yet fully accepted 
among the professions nor by the 
community,” writes one woman who might 


be the voice of all the social workers who 
answered the questionnaire. Replies reflect 
the frustrations of shortage of funds, lack 


of trained workers and the resulting over- 
work, especially for those in positions of 
responsibility. Similarly frustrating and, to 
quote one person, “depressing”, is the lack 
of personnel and financial resources to be 
able to provide constructive help for 
particular groups such as “unadoptable 
children”, “problem girls” and “protection 
cases”. 

The particular difficulties of professional 
women occur also: for example, “lower 
salaries paid to women whose competence 
is equal or sometimes even superior to that 
of their male colleagues” or again, “lack of 
equality in promotion’. One respondent 
comments on the undermining effect of 
“general acceptance of the idea that women 
are impulsive and intuitive and therefore 
incapable of objective judgment”. 


Sources of Satisfaction 


The interest and stimulus of working 
with people from all walks of life stand out 
among the sources of satisfaction recorded 
by those who replied to the questionnaire. 
“One’s understanding is broadened as one 
accepts responsibility for helping others to 
help themselves.” 


The challenge of a. new _ profession 
appears to more than compensate for the 
difficulties that are encountered. There is 
marked appreciation of the stimulation of 
keeping up with developments in the 
various specialized fields of social work. 

One woman records her particular satis- 
faction in being in a profession that makes 
possible a work schedule that allows for 
“an outside job” along with marriage and 
a family. Another writes: “There is no 
monotony. One is constantly meeting and 
working with interesting, responsible people; 
but hours are long, and there is little chance 
for social life apart from one’s work.” 


The Librarians 


“Tibrary work was a logical choice of 
occupation for me because of my intense 
interest in books and reading. I do refer- 
ence work in a large public library, advising 
readers, answering questions, directing 
people to sources of information and pre- 
paring book lists on various subjects. 
Although there are times when I find my 
work exacting and physically tiring, I very 
much enjoy meeting and working with all 
kinds of people.”—A woman who has been 
wn reference library work for more than 
25 years. 

“My first library work was cataloguing; 
I worked in both public and university 
hbraries. Then I spent some time as 
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assistant to the chief librarian in a large 
city library. My present work as a 
provincial librarian is the promotion and 
development of libraries throughout the 
province and the supervision of book 
services to people in isolated places.’—A 
woman who has had a long career as a 
librarian. 

“At the university I specialized in 
political science and history and, while 
doing research in the archives during the 
summer holidays, became interested in 
working with original documents.”’—An 
assistant provincial archivist 

“I first became interested in library work 
when as a high school pupil I had a part- 


time job in a public lbrary under the 
supervision of a capable librarian. At first 
I was a clerk, then I helped with the 
mending of books and the care of records 
and films. Later I began to assist people 
with the choice of books and was given 
responsibility for arranging library classes 
for new Canadians.”—A general librarian 
is telling how she found her métier at an 
early age through competent supervision in 
an after-school job. 

An extraordinary variety of work is 
represented in the responses of librarians 
to the Women’s Bureau questionnaire. The 
majority have been engaged in _ public 
library work. There are heads of branch 
libraries in larger cities and chief librarians 
in municipalities with only one _ public 
library. From larger centres with extensive 
public libraries that require greater special- 
ization there are persons who are engaged 
exclusively in reference work, ordering and 
cataloguing, circulation or children’s work. 
Most of the university librarians who 
replied to the questionnaire are doing 
cataloguing or reference work. Persons in 
charge of libraries in teachers’ colleges and 
high schools are included also, and there 
are several who work in research libraries 
in connection with universities or in indus- 
try, and a number are employed in govern- 
mental libraries. A few are engaged in 
some of the broader community aspects of 
library work, such as the supervision of 
school libraries in a metropolitan area, the 
direction of mobile libraries that serve 
remote districts, and the administration of 
provincial library services. 

While by far the majority of those who 
responded to the questionnaire began their 
professional careers in library work, there 
is a considerable proportion who turned to 
the library from the classroom—teachers in 
both elementary and high schools. A few 
worked first in the secretarial field, in some 
cases with duties related to an office library. 
With few exceptions all have had profes- 
sional training, usually completing the 
degree of B.L.Sc. Several have advanced 
to the M.LSc., and there are some in 
the older group who, before the _ post- 
graduate schools of library work were fully 
established, took professional courses lead- 
ing to a diploma rather than a degree. 


Participation of Married Women 


In the age group of 30 to 39 the largest 
proportion of responses came from married 
women, almost half of whom are working. 
One who is the mother of one child does 
full-time work as a children’s librarian; 
another who has three children is a part- 
time cataloguer. Most of those in this 


age group who at present are not employed 
express no interest in returning to work, 
but one woman who had done library work 
without professional training plans to take 
the course leading to the B.L.Sc. degree in 
preparation for a job when her children 
are older. 

Of those in their twenties who replied to 
the questionnaire, one-third are married, 
but none is continuing to work. One of 
them, however, records with particular 
satisfaction how she revives her profes- 
sional contacts through a short-time job 
each year as a representative of an educa- 
tional publishing house at conventions of 
librarians. 


Salaries 


Current salaries of those who answered 
the questionnaire vary from the range of 
$6,000 to $8,000 to that from $2,000 to 
$3,000. Those in the latter group are either 
doing part-time work or have no profes- 
sional training in library work, while those 
in the range above $6,000 are all filling 
administrative positions with heavy respon- 
sibilities, for example, as chief librarians 
and metropolitan or provincial supervisors 
of library services. 

The majority receive from $3,000 to 
$4,000; while those in this salary group 
fill a wide variety of positions in medical, 
commercial, school and public libraries, 
cataloguers outnumber other categories of 
workers. 

Next in number are those who receive 
from $4,000 to $5,000, and again their work 
is widely varied, including specialized fields 
in university libraries and administration, 
usually as assistants to the heads of public 
libraries in cities of average size. 

Those in the range from $5,000 to $6, 000 
are either heads of such public libraries or 
in responsible positions in specialized 
aspects of library work. 


Reasons for Choosing the Profession 


Enjoyment of books and reading has 
been the most important factor in turning 
the librarians who answered the Women’s 
Bureau questionnaire to this profession. 
Second only to interest in books is a desire 
to work with people; children are men- 
tioned especially. There is a small group, 
however, who appear to have been more 
interested in ideas than in people. These 
had learned the intellectual appeal of work- 
ing with original documents or wanted to 
advance their knowledge of a particular 
field of learning such as science or history. 
Some of those whose interest is in science 
are in research libraries, either in a 
university setting or in industry. 
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A sense of “at homeness in a library 
atmosphere” has sometimes awakened a 
desire to work in that atmosphere. For 
example, one person writes of her family 
having always used the public lbrary; 
from early childhood she had been at home 
in the library and interested in the work 
of the librarians. Several record similar 
experience as a result of having had an 
after-school job in a library while still in 
high school. When well supervised, such 
experience proved to be an apprenticeship 
through which they learned some of the 
basic skills that gave them confidence to 
enter the field professionally. Others in 
their formative years knew librarians and 
became interested in library work. Most 
of those who have turned from teaching to 
library work have done so either because 
of a desire for more personalized work than 
the classroom afforded them or to be able 
to concentrate on reading as an element 
of education. 


Difficulties 


Heavy work loads, inadequate operating 
budgets and low salaries are the chief 


difficulties recorded by this group of 
librarians. ‘They express concern at the 
indifference of many-—perhaps most — 


people towards the values of books and 
reading and the consequent unwillingness 
of elected municipal bodies to pay for 
adequate library services. There are 
several who feel that even library board 
members, identified as they are with the 
aims of the library, often hesitate to 


endorse constructive programs and some- 
times fail to recognize that library work is 
a profession for which special training is 
required. 

Problems typical of many professional 
women are mentioned also, for example, 
differentials in both salary scales and 
opportunities for advancement between men 
and women. “The senior positions almost 
invariably go to men,” writes one woman, 
“and often to men who have no _ profes- 
sional training in library work.” Several 
express regret that pension systems are 
localized, tending to limit mobility which 
would help prevent individuals “getting into 
a Tut. 


Sources of Satisfaction 


The gratitude of satisfied readers is the 
unfailing reward of the librarian. Many 
of the satisfactions recorded are personal 
in nature, for example, pleasure in work- 
ing with “all kinds of people”, with “vital 
adults” or “with children”; “the fascination 
of original documents”; “the ready access 
to information”, and “continuous learning”. 


A considerable number, on the other 
hand, see their work in a social context, 
a service to the community in the promot- 
ing of good reading and the furthering of 
education. ‘There is a very real sense in 
which a librarian can open up new fields 
for people, and at the same time one’s own 
outlook is expanded,’ one respondent 
wrote. 


(Further instalments will appear in 
subsequent issues.) 





Professional Association of Industrialists 


President tells delegates to 12th annual convention that Association 
is ‘striving constantly to establish social peace” in Quebec Province 


The 12th annual convention of the 
Professional Association of Industrialists 
was held at Quebec from November 8 to 
10, under the chairmanship of Lt.-Col. 
Hervé Baribeau of Lévis. 

The theme of the convention was 
“Exigencies and vitality of private enter- 
prise”’. 

The PAI is an economic and social 
organization to which an imposing number 
of employers in the province of Quebec 
belong; its purpose is to protect and 
defend the interests of these employers and 
to make the Christian concept of business 
life better known and more widely 
practised. 
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In his annual report presented at the 
banquet which marked the opening of the 
convention, the President noted _ that 
labour-management relations have become 
less strained in the province during the 
last few months. 


Convinced that the PAI, by its personal 
contacts, has helped to lessen this tension, 
Col. Baribeau stressed the fact that the 
Association “is striving constantly to 
create an atmosphere of confidence among 
the various classes of society and to 


establish social peace in the province”. 


The President also announced that the 
International Union of Catholic Employers’ 
Associations will hold its world congress in 
Montreal next September. 








His Excellency Msgr. Maurice Roy, 
Archbishop of Quebec, spoke briefly at the 
opening, callmg on business men to take 
their inspiration from the social doctrine 
of the Church. 

“The head of a concern,’ he added, 
“must also possess ability, a fair and 
enlightened mind and a_ knowledge of 
human problems. He must not apply him- 
self solely to material questions.” 

The Hon. Paul Beaulieu, provincial 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, also 
called on business men to co-operate with 
one another in order to bring about the 
full economic development of the province 
of Quebec. 

He added that the rdle of the State 
cannot be other than supplementary, that 
the State cannot replace private enterprise. 


Private Enterprise 


Three speakers dealt with private enter- 
prise, its nature and legitimacy, its exigen- 
cies and its vitality. 

Marcel Clément, economist, denounced 
the nationalization of concerns, which he 
considered a makeshift, even when legiti- 
mate, accentuating the mechanical nature 
of economic life. 

“Not only is private enterprise legiti- 
mate,” he ‘saidj-“but; it is in itself the 
normal industrial economic institution, 
since it is most in keeping with the nature 
and dignity of the human being.” 

Another economist, Jacques Mélancon, 
went still further. 

“Nationalization in any form whatsoever 
of production, distribution or transporta- 
tion companies is a mistake,’ he said, 
“whether or not these concerns are so-called 
key undertakings and whether or not the 
nationalization seems to present any real 
advantage at the time it takes place.” 

Analysing the exigencies of private 
enterprise, Mr. Mélancon said that it must 
meet the requirements of the law of life, 
that is of progress, and the upholding of 
the common good. He added that, with 
regard to the State, private enterprise must 
meet the requirements of all human rela- 
tions and accept the role of the inter- 
vention of the State by its laws and the 
repression of abuses, and that, with regard 
to the individual, private enterprise has its 
requirements of justice and charity. 

The third speaker, Roger Régimbal, 
Director of the PAI’s Industrial Relations 
Service, stressed the fact that Canada’s 
development in the past century has been 
due to the inner vitality of private enter- 
prise. 

Mr. Régimbal noted that the vitality 
of private enterprise needs a favourable 


atmosphere if it 1s to survive. “Threats 
are now hanging over it,” he said, “and it 
will find help and protection only in 
association, the manifestation of indispens- 
able solidarity.” 


The Necessary Atmosphere 


Coming back to the subject of the 
atmosphere necessary for private enter- 
prise, Louis Beaudoin, Professor of Civil 
Law at McGill University, deplored the 
inadequacy of legislative improvements in 
view of the industrial transformation which 
has taken place in less than 50 years. 

“Legislative improvements are always 
slow,” he said, “in comparison with the 
lightning speed of industrialization.” He 
explained that “the notion that the 
employer chooses his employees is past; 
mass, anonymous hiring now corresponds 
to mass capital.” 

Noting that employers and employees 
are gaining a better and better under- 
standing of the need for co-operation with 
a view to seeking a basis for common 
understanding, he called on labour and 
capital to combine. 

“Established prejudices must be over- 
come,” he said, “and an attempt must be 
made to create the proper moral and 
psychological atmosphere so that, in this 
century of mass production and anonymity, 
there may be no more watertight divisions 
between capital and labour.” 


Employers’ Solidarity 


J. G. Lamontagne, the PAI’s Director of 
Public Relations, denounced the lack of 
solidarity shown by employers in_ the 
province of Quebec, whose inertia, as a 
group, has left “almost all initiative to the 
State and to the trade unions”. 

Elaborating on this, Mr. Lamontagne 
pointed out that the initiative in spreading 
and applying Christian social doctrine was 
not taken by the employers, nor was it 
they who inspired social legislation. 

He therefore urged employers to show 
greater solidarity in order to regain the 
initiative in the social, economic and labour 
relations fields. 

Employers’ solidarity, Mr. Lamontagne 
stated, consists of “looking after their 
business together and forming groups so 
as to carry out their duties as leaders more 
effectively”. 

“Employers’ solidarity,” he added, “must 
be constructive, not negative, freely and 
voluntarily accepted and conceived in 
such a way as to unite without unifying, 
co-ordinate without absorbing, group with- 
out merging.” 
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Claude Jodoin 


The co-operation of labour, said Claude 
Jodoin, President of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, is essential to private enterprise. 

He specified that the labour movement 
is in favour of private enterprise “in so 
far as it allows of adequate working condi- 
tions and social benefits”. 

Mr. Jodoin stated that there is still too 
much resistance to the labour movement, 
and he called the remarks of certain 
employers’ representatives “too virulent”. 

The CLC President also protested against 
the fact that too great an attempt is made 
to inculcate the idea that the Canadian 
labour movement takes its instructions 
from the American organizations. 

“Canadian workers, in Canadian industry 
set up with English, American and Cana- 
dian capital, make their own decisions,” he 
said. 


Reports from the Services 


Arthur Matteau, head of the Industrial 
Relations Service, reported that not a 
single strike or serious. dispute had 
occurred in the establishments of the 221 
employers who had had recourse to his 
service during the year. 


He added that the number of collective 
agreements settled by direct bargaining is 
increasing all the time and that the number 
of agreements signed for a period of two 
years is also increasing. 

Claude Lavery, General Secretary and 
legal adviser, reported that the regional 
sections of the PAI had held 42 monthly 
meetings and five study days. 

The Secretary of the Study and Social 
Action Service, G. H. Dagneau, pointed out 
that a series of lectures and a study day 
had been organized by his Service for the 
purpose of improving the means at the 
disposal of employers for increasing their 
professional skill. 

J. G. Lamontagne, Director of Public 
Relations, announced that a tenth regional 
section is being planned, at St. John. 


Elections 


Lt.-Col. Hervé Baribeau was re-elected 
General President, by acclamation, for his 
third term. 

The two Vice-presidents are Lucien 
Arcand of Victoriaville and Paul D. 
Normandeau of Drummondville. Bertrand 
Langlois of Terrebonne is Treasurer and 
Marcel Allard of Montreal is the Honorary 
Secretary. 





Industrial Fatalities in Canada 


during Third Quarter of 1956 


Deaths from industrial accidents* increased by 28 from the previous 
three-month period. Of the 348 fatalities in the quarter, largest 
number, 95, occurred in construction; 72 recorded in tranportation 


There were 348} industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the third quarter of 1956, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This is an 
increase of 28 fatalities from the previous 
quarter, in which 320 were recorded, in- 
cluding 21 in a supplementary list. In the 
third quarter of 1955, 406 fatalities were 
listed. 





*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. 


tThe number of industrial fatalities that occurred 
during the third quarter of 1956 is probably greater 
than the figure now quoted. Information on acci- 
dents which occur but are not reported in time for 
inclusion in the quarterly articles is recorded in 
supplementary lists and _ statistics are amended 
accordingly. The figures as shown include 85 fatali- 
ties for which no _ official reports have been 
received. 
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During the third quarter of 1956 there 
were seven accidents that resulted in the 
deaths of three or more persons in each 
case. On August 27, the eight-man crew 
of the tug Clearwater was lost when the 
ship sank during a heavy gale on Lake 
Athabasca, Alta. At the time of the 
accident the tug was towing three barges 
from the mouth of the Athabasca River to 
Crackingstone Point. A collision between 
a truck and a railway train near Pickering, 
Ont., on September 8 resulted in the deaths 
of the train fireman and three construction 
workers riding in the truck. An aircraft 
crash near Cold Bay, Alaska, on August 30, 
cost the lives of the pilot, navigator and 
two stewardesses. In all 15 persons were 
killed in this accident, which occurred when 
the airliner was attempting to land. 








The remaiing four accidents were 
responsible for the deaths of three persons 
in each case. On July 11, three employees 
of a construction firm were killed when the 
plane in which they were travelling crashed 
on Mount Lolo, B.C. A head-on collision 
between two trains at Huronian, Ont., 
on July 31, resulted in the deaths of 
the engineer, fireman and brakeman. At 
Pikauba Lake, Que., three men engaged in 
logging operations were drowned August 9, 
when they jumped into the water to avoid 
the fire which followed an explosion aboard 
their motor launch. On August 11, three 
miners lost their lives at Invermere, B.C., 
when safety bars separating two levels of 
the mine gave way, killing one of them 
and causing the other two to be buried by 
falling rock. 


Grouped by industries (see chart p. 50), 
the largest number, 95, was recorded in 
construction. This includes 41 in highway 
and bridge construction, 28 in miscellaneous 
construction and 26 in buildings and 
structures. In the same period in 1955, 
89 fatalities were recorded in this industry, 
including 42 in buildings and structures, 26 
in highway and bridge construction and 21 
in miscellaneous construction. During the 
second quarter of 1956, 51 construction 
fatilities were listed: 19 in buildings and 
structures, 19 in highway and bridge con- 
struction and 13 in miscellaneous construc- 
tion. 


During the quarter, accidents in the 
transportation industry were responsible for 
the deaths of 72 persons: 30 in steam 
railways, 17 in water transportation, 12 in 
local and highway transportation and 11 
in air transportation. For the same period 
in 1955, 55 deaths were reported in trans- 
portation: 20 in local and highway trans- 
portation, 15 in steam railways and nine 
in water transportation. Work injuries in 
this industry during April, May and June 
were responsible for 45 deaths: 15 in steam 
railways, 13 in local and highway transpor- 
tation and nine in water transportation. 


In the manufacturing group, industrial 
injuries accounted for 40 of the total fatali- 
ties reported. Of these, 10 occurred in iron 
and steel, seven in non-metallic mineral 
products, six in wood products and five in 
transportation equipment. In the corre- 
sponding period in 1955, 63 manufacturing 
fatalities were listed, including 14 in wood 
products, 11 in iron and steel, 10 in trans- 
portation equipment and nine in food and 
beverages. Accidents in manufacturing in 
the second quarter of 1956 cost the lives of 
37 persons: eight in food and beverages and 
six in each of the chemical and transporta- 
tion equipment groups. 
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The industrial fatalities recorded in 
these quarterly articles, prepared by 
the Economics and Research Branch, 
are those fatal accidents that involved 
persons gainfully employed and_ that 
occurred during the course of, or which 
arose out of, their employment. These 
include deaths that resulted from indus- 
trial diseases as reported by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are 


compiled from reports received from the 
various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
and certain other official sources. 


News- 
paper reports are used to supplement 
these data. For those industries not 
covered by workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation, newspaper reports are the Depart- 
ment’s only source of information. It is 
possible, therefore, that coverage in such 
industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service 
eroups is not as complete as in those 
industries which are covered by compen- 
sation legislation. Similarly, a _ small 
number of traffic accidents which are in 
fact industrial may be omitted from the 
Department’s records because of lack of 
information in press reports. 





Accidents in the logging industry resulted 
in the deaths of 39 persons during the 
third quarter of 1956, a decrease of 12 from 
the 51 that occurred during the previous 
three months. In the third quarter of the 
previous year, 49 workers lost their lives 
in this industry. 

Mining accidents caused the deaths of 38 
persons during the quarter under review, 
24 occurring in metalliferous mining, nine 
in non-metallic mineral mining and five 
in coal mining. In July, August and 
September last year 52 mining fatalities 
were recorded, including 26 in metalliferous 
mining, 14 in non-metallic mineral mining 
and 12 in coal mining. During the second 
quarter of this year, 60 fatalities were 
reported: 41 in metalliferous mining, 10 in 
coal mining and nine in non-metallic 
mineral mining. 


There were 31 industrial fatalities in 
agriculture during the quarter under review, 
an increase of three from the previous 
three months, in which 28 were reported. 
Accidents in July, August and September 
1955 resulted in the deaths of 36 agri- 
cultural workers. 


An analysis of the causes (see chart p. 50) 
of these 348 fatalities shows that 106 (31 
per cent) of the victims had been “struck 
by tools, machinery, moving vehicles or 
other objects”. Within this group the 
largest number of deaths, 18, was caused by 
“falling trees or limbs”, 17 by “landslides 
or cave-ins”, 10 by automobiles or trucks, 
and 10 by tractors, loadmobiles, etc. In 

(Continued on page 72) 
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With the Women’s Bureau 


New Vocation for Women Emerging 


Visiting Homemakers Service providing worthwhile opportunities for 
older women; saves industry from production loss through absenteeism 


One of the by-products of the Visiting 
Homemakers Service is the protection 
given industry from loss of productivity 
due to absenteeism, said Miss Belle Carver 
of the Visiting Homemakers’ Association of 
Toronto in a broadcast in the Department’s 
“Canada at Work” series. 

“When a crisis overtakes a family of one 
of the employees of a firm, the results may 
be loss of time, excessive preoccupation 
with family worries and a tendency to 
accidents. Homemakers’ Service reduces 
this loss,” she said. 

Homemakers’ service to his family also 
means that a father does not lose time 
from his work or suffer a reduction in pay. 

Another by-product is the establishment 
of a new vocation for women. The Visiting 
Homemakers Service is providing worth- 
while opportunities for women between the 
ages of 35 and 60, Miss Carver said. 

* * * 


While the proportion of women “econom- 
ically active” and the proportion of women 
in the labour force in most countries 
remained fairly stable between 1870 and 
1950, in the United States both these 
proportions approximately doubled during 
the period. 

This statement is made in the intro- 
ductory note in an article entitled, 
“Women’s Changing Role in the United 
States Employment Market” and published 
in the International Labour Review for 
November. The article, by Earl E. 
Muntz, Professor of Economics, New York 
University, sketches the history of what the 
author describes as “the American woman’s 
occupational revolution” and sets out some 
of its underlying causes. 

Except in the urban communities of the 
eastern United States, where immigrants 
without means tended to settle, the writer 
says, American customs throughout the 
nineteenth century disapproved of married 
women’s working for wages. It was not 
even considered in good taste for a man 
in reasonable circumstances to encourage 
or allow his unmarried daughters to take 
employment for wages. 

He also points out that the Victorian 
notion of “the delicateness and physical 
frailty of womanhood” affected a larger 
number of women, and was given a more 
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prominent place, in a prosperous country 
like the United States than in other coun- 
tries which were poorer. He goes on to 
give his views of the reasons which lie 
behind the change in women’s place in the 
labour market, and the history of that 
change, which began in regard to office work 
in the 1870’s, and which more recently has 
been extended to many other kinds of work. 
* * * 

Scheduled work weeks of under 40 hours 
apply to relatively few plant workers, says 
the November Monthly Labour Review of 
the U.S. Department of Labor, but are 
common for women office workers. 

A Bureau of Labor Statistics report, 
covering seven large cities in late 1955 and 
early 1956, finds that only 7 per cent of 
plant workers but 46 per cent of women 
office employees worked less than 40 hours 
a week. 

In firms where women clerical employees 
worked under 40 hours a week, it was 
generally 35 or 374 hours. With respect 
to cuts in hours, the BLS reports that 
since January 1953, office workers’ hours 
were reduced in one out of every 25 firms 
and plant workers’ hours in one out of 
every 20. Industry-wide hours reductions 
were most common in non-manufacturing. 

* 2 x 

Some 32,529,000 women in the United 
States may be employed outside their 
homes by 1975, if the present trend con- 
tinues, according to the U.S. Census Bureau. 
Total working population of the country 
by that date will be 93,385,000. 

If women keep taking jobs at the rate 
they have during the past five years, says 
the Bureau, 17,460,000 married, widowed or 
divorced women between 35 and 64 years 
of age—about half the women in that age 
group—will be working by 1975. 

In comparison, of a labour force in 1955 
of 68,899,000, women numbered 20,859,000, 
but only 9,856,000 were married or formerly 
married women 35 to 64 years old. 

The Census Bureau estimates that in 
the age group of 45 to 54, some 7,153,000 
married, widowed or divorced women— 
nearly 60 per cent of those in this group 
—will be serving in business and industry 
20 years from now if recent growth rates 
continue. 
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Report from Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 





Provincial Co-ordinators Confer 


Ottawa meeting discusses medical rehabilitation, vocational training, 
vocational guidance, employment, provincial and local co-ordination 


Provincial co-ordinators concerned with 
rehabilitation of handicapped individuals 
met in Ottawa in November to discuss 
medical rehabilitation, vocational training, 
vocational guidance, employment, provincial 
and local co-ordination, rehabilitation case 
work and public relations. 

Representatives of the Departments of 
Veterans Affairs, National Health and 
Welfare, and Labour, and of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission provided 
information and participated in discussions 
of the various topics presented at the 
conference. 

The conference chairman extended con- 
gratulations of the group to Brigadier 
William W. Reid, who has been promoted 
to the position of Deputy Minister of 
Welfare and Labour for Prince Edward 
Island. He will continue his former duties, 
also, as provincial co-ordinator of civilian 
rehabilitation. 

Those attending the conference were 
given a preview of the film, “Call It 
Rehabilitation”. They agreed unanimously 
that the film should do much to promote 
the development of rehabilitation across 
Canada, when prints are available for 
distribution. 

The film was based on a script written 
by George Blackburn, Director of the 
Information Branch, Department of Labour, 
in co-operation with officers of other 
departments. The film attempts to show 
how a community can make use of the 
services already available to round out a 
co-ordinated rehabilitation plan. 

x * rs 

The first conference on rehabilitation to 
be held in Prince Edward Island was 
attended by 34 delegates, representing 
various organizations and agencies. Follow- 
ing discussion on many aspects of reha- 
biltation, the group unanimously approved 
the organization of the P.EJI. Council 
for Rehabilitation of Disabled Civilians. 
Members of this council will be repre- 
sentatives of the groups in attendance at 
the conference, and of any other interested 
groups. 

The provincial government was repre- 
sented by the Hon. M. L. Bonnel, M_D., 
Minister of Health; the Hon. Forrest W. 
Phillips, Minister of Welfare and Labour: 
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Brigadier Wilham W. Reid, Deputy Min- 
ister of Welfare and Labour and Provincial 
Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation; Dr. L. W. 
Shaw, Deputy Minister of Education; and 
Dr. J. H. Shaw of the Department of 


Health. Ian Campbell, National Co- 
ordinator, Civilian Rehabilitation, also 
addressed the meeting. 

x 2 * 


Following a series of public meetings, the 
Welfare Council of Ottawa has established 
a rehabilitation co-ordinating committee 
designed to provide services where neces- 
sary. As a first step, a demonstration 
project has been set up with a secretary 
on the staff of the Welfare Council working 
in co-operation with the medical profession, 
hospitals and the voluntary health and 
welfare agencies to determine how reha- 
bilitation services can best be made avail- 
able in the area. 

* * * 


A handbook on the placement of blind 
workers, prepared by the New York State 
Employment Service, is now in distribution 
on a national basis. 


The manual, How To Place The Blind, 
has been in use in the state of New York 
since July. It was the result of a pilot 
project conducted in 1955 by the employ- 
ment service with the aid of a $5,000 grant 
of federal funds. 


The study had three objectives: To 
evaluate present methods of placing the 
blind, to develop new methods, and to 
prepare a realistic how-to-do-it guide to 
getting satisfactory jobs for blind workers. 


During the study, 244 blind job seekers 
were interviewed and given job counselling. 
Of these, 165 were referred to employers, 
and 93 were hired. They filled a variety 
of jobs, including one man who was placed 
as a farm hand on a dairy farm. 

* * * 


What top United States industrialists, in 
co-operation with New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Division of Employment, 
are doing to provide employment for 
handicapped persons is described in an 
article, “Helping Hands”, appearing in the 
October issue of Industrial Bulletin, pub- 
lished by the New York State Department 
of Labor. 
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50 Years Ago This Month 


Production and employment set new highs in 1906; wages rose; printing 
trades gained 8-hour day in several centres; immigration broke all 
previous records. Militia called out when riot occurs during strike 


In the volume of production and employ- 
ment, and in the prosperity of industry 
and trade, 1906 in Canada surpassed all 
previous years, according to a review of 
industrial and labour conditions during 
that year published in the LaBour GAZETTE 
of January 1907. 


The main factors that contributed to this 
prosperity, it was stated, were railway 
construction and the settlement of the 
North-west provinces. 


It was estimated that not less than 
$62,000,000 had been spent on new railway 
lines and equipment during the year, the 
new track built exceeding 3,300 miles in 
length. Millions of acres of new territory 
were thus opened up, and the arrival of 
immigrants, the taking up of homesteads 
and sale of land exceeded all previous 
records. 

With a large increase in the acreage 
under cultivation the yield of farm products 
was greater than in 1905. Other primary 
industries were also expanding rapidly, 
fishing being the single exception, mainly 
because the salmon catch in the Fraser 
River was about 30 per cent below average. 


Wages showed a strong upward tendency 
during 1906, especially among farm hands, 
railway construction employees and un- 
skilled labourers. Railway workers also 
obtained wage increases. 


8-Hour Day 


Important reductions in hours went into 
effect on January 1, 1906. In the printing 
trades, the eight-hour day went into force 
in a number of places, including Halifax, 
Saint John, Peterborough, Brantford, Fort 
William, and Dawson, Y.T. At a number 
of other places, including Kingston, St. 
Catharines, Guelph, Stratford, London and 
St. Thomas, the hours of printers, press- 
men, etc., were reduced to 84 per day, on 
the understanding that after 18 months the 
eight-hour day would come into effect. A 
number of smelters in British Columbia 
also adopted the eight-hour day, more than 
300 employees being affected. 

The number of immigrants arriving by 


ocean ports during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1906, was 131,268, compared with 


102,723 in the previous year. Arrivals from 
the United States during the same period 
totalled 57,796, as against 43,543 in the 
preceding year. The total of immigrants 
who entered the country in 1905-06 was 
thus 189,064, compared with 146,265 during 
1904-05, exceeding all previous yearly 
records. 

The Salvation Army chartered the steam- 
ship Kensington to make three special 
trips during the spring season of 1906 
to carry immigrants from Great Britain. 
About 12,000 were brought to Canada in 
this way. 

Returns received by the Department of 
Labour up to the end of 1906 showed that 
154 labour organizations were formed 
during the year and 73 were dissolved. 
Of the unions formed, nine were in the 
Maritimes, 42 in Quebec, 45 in Ontario and 
58 in the Prairie Provinces and British 
Columbia. Of those dissolved, 19 were in 
the Maritimes, 12 in Quebec, 24 in Ontario, 
and 18 in the remaining provinces. 

The membership of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada was given in 
the January 1907 issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE as 27,767, in 448 unions, compared 
with 22,004 members and 378 unions in 
1905. 


Early in September 1906 some 400 
employees of the James MacLaren Lumber 
Co. at Buckingham, Que., went on strike 
for higher wages. It was said that the 
majority were getting only 124 cents an 
hour. At the end of the month the Depart- 
ment of Labour offered to act as mediator 
in the dispute, but the company refused 
the offer, saying that it would not deal 
with the international labour union to 
which the men belonged. 

On October 8 the company tried to bring 
down some logs with the help of men under 
the protection of special police. A serious 
riot occurred and two of the strikers were 
killed and three others seriously injured. 
One detective was fatally injured and three 
others badly hurt. 

A hundred militiamen were sent from 
Ottawa, and these were later replaced by 
regular troops from St. John’s, Que., who 
remained for some time. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANIZATION 






133” Session, ILO Governing Body 


Examines question of freedom of employers’ and workers’ organizations 
from government domination, and allegations of violation of trade 


union rights in various countries. 


The Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, during its 133rd 
session from November 20 to 24, examined 
the question of freedom of employers’ and 
workers’ organizations from government 
domination and control (the McNair 
Report), and examined allegations of viola- 
tion of trade union rights in various 
countries as established by its committee 
on freedom of association. 

By 389 votes in favour, none against, and 
one abstention, the Governing Body 
requested Director-General David A. Morse 
to submit a report on establishing “con- 
tinuing machinery” to establish the facts 
relating to freedom of association in the 
member states of the ILO, and on 
improving the working of the annual ILO 
conference. 

All of the employer and worker members 
and all but one of the governments repre- 
sented on the 40-member body voted in 
favour of the proposal. Earlier in the day 
the Governing Body had voted down by 
29 votes to 11, with no abstentions, a 
proposal of the employers’ group to place 
on the agenda of the 1957 conference the 
question of amending the ILO Constitution 
“so as to ensure that worker and employer 
representatives can only be appointed after 
nomination by organizations of workers and 
employers which are free and independent 
of their governments”. 

The Governing Body called for the 
establishment of complete freedom of asso- 
ciation in Hungary: the ratification of ILO 
conventions on the subject; establishment 
of civil liberties; respect for independence 
of the trade union movement; and freedom 
for it to frame its policy without any kind 
of interference by the public authorities. 

This decision was taken by 36 votes in 
favour, two against (Soviet Union and 
Egypt), and two abstentions (India and 
Burma). 
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Completes 1958 conference agenda 


Speaking on the Hungarian question, 
Canadian Delegate Dr. George V. Hay- 
thorne, Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour, said: 

The Canadian people have been deeply 
shocked by recent events in Hungary. Their 
shock was no doubt intensified due to the 
clear evidence, after many years, of a wide- 
spread desire on the part of workers and 
others in this country to gain freedom of 
association and other liberties. This was 
followed by evidence of steps being taken 
towards this end and then, in the face of 
these developments, we saw _ systematic 
efforts to stamp out this desire for freedom 
of association. 


I simply wish to add that the Canadian 
Government supports fully the broad objec- 
tive of the conclusions proposed by the 
Committee on Freedom of Association, 
namely that the ILO should express its 
determination to do all it can in a positive 
way to develop and maintain those rights 
of freedom of association and other liberties 
pledged to protect. 


The Governing Body also decided that 
the ILO would co-operate with the General 
Assembly of the United Nations in any 
action concerning the question of freedom 
of association. This was adopted by 36 
votes to one (Soviet Union), and three 
abstentions (India, Burma and Egypt). 


The Governing Body indicated its desire 
that the ILO should be represented on any 
UN mission of inquiry by Director-General 
David A. Morse. 


The conclusions with regard to Poland 
also called for the establishment of com- 
plete freedom of association, ratification of 
the ILO conventions on the subject, estab- 
lishment of civil liberties, respect for the 
independence of the trade union move- 
ment, and freedom for it to frame its 
policy without any kind of interference by 
the public authorities. The conclusions 
were approved by the Governing Body 
without a vote. 


In the case of the USSR, the Governing 
Body agreed to communicate the com- 
mittee’s conclusions and recommendations 
to the Soviet government, to ask the gov- 
ernment to provide information on the 
action it proposed to take and to consider 
later what action to take if satisfactory 
information is not received. 


The committee’s conclusions on the basis 
of the information provided to it cover 
eight points relating to “the position of 
trade unionism in a social and economic 
system which all concerned admit differs 
from that of the majority of the members 
of the International Labour Organization”. 

The Committee’s recommendations were 
adopted by the Governing Body by a vote 
of 37 in favour, two against (Egypt and 
USSR), and one abstention (Burma). 


By 28 votes in favour, none against, and 
12 abstentions, the Governing Body decided 
that the necessary steps should be taken 
to refer to the ILO’s Fact-Finding and 
Conciliation Commission on Freedom of 
Association the allegations presented 
against the government of Venezuela con- 
cerning violations of freedom of associa- 
tion. 


The Governing Body had the responsi- 
bility of completing the agenda of the 
1958 conference (which already contained 
the three recurrent items of the Director- 
General’s Report, the budget, and the 
application of conventions and recom- 
mendations, and is likely to include two 
items continued from the 1957 conference 
—discrimination in the field of employment 
and occupation, and conditions of employ- 
ment of plantation workers). 


The two new items added were “organ- 
ization of occupational health services in 
places of employment” and “conditions of 
work of fishermen”. The conference will 
open June 4, 1958, in Geneva. 


A proposal to place the question of 
reduction of hours of work on the 1958 
agenda was rejected, but it was agreed 
that the Director-General would later place 
before the Governing Body proposals for 
a program of work in this field. 


The Governing Body accepted in prin- 
ciple a proposal to convene a meeting of 
experts on fires and electricity in coal 
mines in 1957. Precise proposals will be 
placed before the Governing Body at its 
next meeting, March 5-8, 1957. 

Dates and places for a number of meet- 
ings were set. The sixth session of the 


Inland Transport Committee is to meet in 
Hamburg, March 11-23. 


Arrangements for other meetings included 
a postponement of a scheduled meeting 
of the Advisory Committee on Salaried 
Employees and Professional Workers to 
April 1-13, and setting dates for the Ninth 
International Conference of Labour Statis- 
ticians for April 24 to May 4 and the Metal 
Trades Committee for May 6-18. All of 
these meetings will take place in Geneva. 

Canadian government representatives at 
the meeting was Dr. George V. Haythorne, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour. 
Substitute representative was H. Jay of 
the Department of External Affairs and 
serving as adviser was Paul Goulet, 
Director of the ILO Branch, Department 
of Labour. 





Preparatory Technical Maritime Conference 


London meeting takes action that may lead to revision of an existing 
ILO Convention on wages, hours of work, and manning, creation of new 
Convention on seafarers’ identity cards, and two new Recommendations 


Shipowner, seafarer and government 
delegates from 21 countries attending the 
Preparatory Technical Maritime Confer- 
ence of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion in London recently took action that 
may lead to the revision of an existing 
ILO Convention on wages, hours of work 
and manning, the creation of a new 
convention on seafarers’ identity cards, and 
two new formal recommendations. 

The findings of the preparatory confer- 
ence will be submitted to a general 
maritime conference of all the ILO’s 
member countries to be held in 1958. 


The Argentina government has invited 
the 1958 conference to meet in Argentina. 

There were in attendance 218 delegates 
and their advisers, and observers from 
international and non-governmental organ- 
izations. 

Revision of the Convention was the 
only item on its agenda on which the 
conference was not able to reach substantial 
agreement. The major change adopted 
would permit governments to exclude the 
wages provisions when ratifying the Con- 
vention. The inclusion of this option was 
opposed by the shipowners who considered 
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the three subjects inseparable. <A_ great 
majority of governments and all the sea- 
farers supported its inclusion as removing 
an obstacle to ratification. 

With one dissenting vote, the conference 
adopted a draft recommendation covering 
the engagement .of seafarers on foreign flag 
vessels. The operative clauses of the 
recommendation follow:— 


1. That each member should do every- 
thing in its power to discourage seafarers 
within its territory from joining or agree- 
ing to join foreign flag vessels unless the 
conditions under which they are to be 
engaged are in accordance with collective 
agreements and social standards accepted 
by bona fide organizations of shipowners 
and seafarers of any of the maritime 
countries where such agreements and 
standards are traditionally observed; 

2. That, in particular, each member 
should have regard to whether provision 
is made for the return to the port of 
shipment or other agreed port of a sea- 
farer employed on a vessel registered in a 
foreign country who is put ashore in a 
foreign port through no fault of his own, 
and whether payment is made of com- 
pensation for medical care and maintenance 
if he is put ashore in a foreign port due 
to sickness or injury incurred in the service 
of the vessel and not through his own 
wilful misconduct. 

With one opposing vote, the conference 
adopted a resolution on flag transfer. The 
resolution urges that “the country of regis- 
tration should accept the full obligations 
implied by registration and exercise effec- 
tive control for the purposes of the safety 
and welfare of seafarers in its ships.” 

It indicates particularly that the country 
of registration should “make and adopt 
regulations designed to ensure that all ships 
on its register observe internationally 
accepted safety standards; make arrange- 
ments for a proper ship inspection service; 
...establish the requisite government- 
controlled agencies to supervise the signing 
on and signing off of seafarers; ensure or 
satisfy themselves that the conditions 
under which the seafarers serve are in 
accordance with the standards generally 
accepted by the traditional maritime 
countries; ...ensure freedom of association 
for its seafarers;” ensure proper repatria- 
tion; and ensure proper arrangements for 
the issuing of certificates of competency. 

The conference adopted unanimously a 
two-part draft recommendation concerning 
medicine chests on board ship and medical 
advice by radio to ships at sea. A sug- 
gested minimal list of medicaments is 
annexed to the text. 
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The first part of the proposed text states 
that “every vessel engaged in maritime 
navigation should be required to carry a 
medicine chest.” Countries should estab- 
lish appropriate rules on the contents and 
maintenance of the chests, and each vessel 
should carry a medical guide which explains 
fully how the chest’s contents are to be 
used. 

The second part calls on governments 
to ensure that “medical advice by radio 
is available free of charge at any hour of 
the day or night,’ to be supplemented 
with specialist advice if necessary and 
practicable, by aiding ship-board personnel 
to understand the advice given by instruc- 
tion and by medical guides, and by 
furnishing up-to-date lists of the stations 
furnishing radio advice. 

A resolution adopted unanimously by 
the conference asks the ILO to consider 
drawing up, in collaboration with the World 
Health Organization, the medical guide 
referred to in the recommendation. 

In a resolution adopted unanimously the 
conference affirmed the general principle 
that “the authorities of the state which has 
issued a competency certificate are alone 
competent to suspend or cancel it.” It 
called on ILO member states to accede 
“as far as possible without reservation” to 
the Brussels Convention of 1952 dealing 
with rules relating to penal jurisdiction in 
matters of collision or other incidents of 
navigation. 

The resolution recognized the right of 
a state to act in its territorial waters if 
the issuing authorities fail to enquire into 
the necessity for taking action in the event 
of a collision or other incident of naviga- 
tion. It also recognized that the principles 
might be derogated from by special 
reciprocal arrangements. 

The conference adopted a draft con- 
vention on seafarers national identity 
documents, with two dissenting votes and 
four abstentions. The instrument calls on 
ratifying countries to issue an identity 
document to its nationals and permits it 
to issue such a document to other sea- 
farers, including refugees, serving under its 
flag or registered at its employment offices. 

The holders of valid documents should 
be assured of readmission to the territory 
of the issuing state. Ratifying countries 
would agree to permit the entry of docu- 
ment holders for specified purposes without 
prejudice to the basic right to refuse entry 
or a stay on its soil to any particular 
individual. 


‘TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


of labour-management co- 
operation through joint consultation in the 
civic administrative field presents certain 
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unique problems not encountered by 
labour-management committees in the in- 
dustrial field. The major problem to be 
dealt with is that of organization, especially 
in larger municipalities. Unlike the aver- 
age factory, operations are spread over a 
wide area and each operational department 
is relatively speaking, independent of 
other departments. Basically, however, the 
reasons for labour-management consultation 
and co-operation are the same regardless 
of the type of undertaking. Better 
communications, improved _ relationships, 
more efficient work methods, are as neces- 
sary in civic undertakings as they are in 
business. 


The City of Calgary has been able to 
overcome many organizational problems in 
this regard and, with the active co-operation 
of the union, has been able to accomplish 
a great deal through a system of labour- 
management committees. 


Early in 1955, the first labour-management 
committees were organized in the Engi- 
neering and Parks Departments and 
supplanted the safety committees that had 
been in operation in each of these depart- 
ments. It was proposed that the new 
committees continue the work of the safety 
committees but that their scope of opera- 
tions be broadened to include other func- 
tions. The committees would make recom- 
mendations to management but not perform 
any of the functions of management. 
Wages, hours of labour, conditions of 
employment, grievances and other collec- 
tive bargaining subjects are outside the 
scope of these committees and are not 
discussed by them. 


Gradually the number of committees has 
been increased, and there are now eight 
labour-management committees in operation 
in the Calgary civic services. From all 
indications these committees are having a 
beneficial effect in the tremendous job of 
providing more and better service to the 
public. It is expected that other com- 
mittees will be organized covering the Fire, 
Police, Health and Garage Departments, 
the Airport and the general departments. 
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It is also expected that in the future an 
over-all Steering Committee will be formed 
of representatives from all the committees. 
When this is accomplished it is felt that 
the maximum benefits of labour-manage- 
ment co-operation will be felt throughout 
the civic services. 

Many useful suggestions have been con- 
sidered by these committees and put into 
effect. Closer co-operation is developing 
between the various. divisions and 
employees know that they have a channel 
through which suggestions and ideas can 
be processed. 

It has also been necessary to implement 
a formal system for handling suggestions. 
It is felt that in this way the effectiveness 
of the committees will be increased. The 
various committees have been in operation 
for one and a half years and the enthu- 
siasm of the representatives and the 
employees has remained high. The general 
feeling among those involved is that the 
over-all objectives of the committees have 
been accomplished. This is the result 
perhaps of the close parallel between the 
preamble to the constitution of the labour- 
management committees and the statement 
of purpose that precedes each collective 
bargaining agreement. These outline the 
general attitude of the employees and 
management towards the committees and 
joint consultation. 

The preamble to the labour-management 
committee constitution says: “Recognizing 
the community interests in the efficient 
economic and safe operation of the City’s 
business and believing that good employee 
and employer relations grow out of satis- 
factory co-operation 10 the various work 
units, the management and employees of 
the City of Calgary hereby agree to work 
together in the establishment and operation 
of labour-management committees.” 

A statement of a similar nature appears 
in the preamble to the collective agree- 
ments. “It is the desire of both parties 
to this agreement to maintain the existing 
harmonious relations between the City and 
members of the Association, to promote 
co-operation and understanding between 
the City and its employees, and to 
recognize the mutual value of joint discus- 
sion,” the statement says in part. 





Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted 
by the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. In addition to 
field representatives located in key in- 
dustrial centres, who are available to 
help both managements and trade unions, 
the Service provides various aids in the 
form of booklets, posters and films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for three days during November. The 
Board issued five certificates designating 
bargaining agents, ordered one representa- 
tion vote, and rejected five applications for 
certification. During the month, the Board 
received fourteen applications for certifica- 
tion, allowed the withdrawal of eight 
applications for certification, and received 
one application for revocation of certifica- 
tion. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local 106, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Hill The Mover 
(Canada) Limited, operating in and out of 
the City of Montreal (L.G., Oct., 1956, 
Dp. A2i2): 


2. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 512, on 
behalf of a unit of gear locker employees 
and water boys employed by the Empire 
Stevedoring Company Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C. (L.G., Nov. 1956, p. 1404). 


3. The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
Canadian Pacific Division No. 1, on behalf 
of a unit of motor messengers employed by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
at Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Regina, Calgary, Edmonton and Vancouver 
(L.G., Nov. 1956, p. 1404). 


4. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
on behalf of a unit of first mates, second 
mates, and third mates employed on vessels 
operated by St. Charles Transportation 
Company Limited, Limoilou, Que (L.G., 
Dec., p. 1544). 

5. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local 106, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Motorways 
(Quebec) Limited, Montreal, operating in 
and out of the City of Montreal (L.G., 
Dec., p. 1544). 
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Labour Relations Board 


Representation Vote Ordered 


The Board ordered a representation vote 
of a unit of employees of Consolidated 
Denison Mines Limited, Spragge, Ont., 
following consideration of an application 
made by the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelting Workers, with the name 
of the applicant only on the ballot. The 
Board ordered that the ballots of stationary 
engineers be segregated (L.G., Nov. 1956, 
p. 1404) (Returning Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, applicant, and Algom 
Uranium Mines Limited, Algoma Mills, 
Ont., respondent (L.G., Mar. 1956, p. 291). 
The application was rejected because the 
applicant had, on the date of the applica- 
tion, no members in good standing in the 
proposed unit, either under its own con- 
stitution or under the provisions of the 
Board’s Rules of Procedure. 


2. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Toronto Towing and Salvage Company 
Limited, Toronto, respondent (L.G., Sept. 
1956, p. 11385). The application was 
rejected because a majority of the 
employees affected were not members in 
good standing in accordance with Rule 15 
of the Board’s Rules of Procedure. 


3. United Steelworkers of America, appli- 
cant, and Consolidated Denison Mines 
Limited, Spragge, Ont., respondent (L.G., 
Nov. 1956, p. 1404). The application was 
rejected because it was not supported by 
a majority of the employees affected. 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


4. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (independent), Local 1843, applicant, 
and National Harbours Board, Halifax, 
respondent (L.G., Nov. 1956, p. 1404). The 
application was rejected because’ the 
employees claimed to be in support of the 
application were not members in good 
standing in accordance with the Board’s 
Rules of Procedure. 


5. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Clarke Steamship Company Limited, Mont- 
real, respondent (L.G., Dec. 1956, p. 1544). 
The Board refused consent to the making 
of the application prior to the expiry of 
ten months of the term of the existing 
collective agreement. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
on behalf of deck officers employed by 
Powell Transports Limited, Fort William, 
Ont., aboard the SS. Starbuck (Investigat- 
ing Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


2. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
on behalf of deck officers employed by 
K. A. Powell (Canada) Limited, Fort 
William, Ont., aboard the SS. Starbelle 
(Investigating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


3. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of clerical employees of British Overseas 
Airways Corporation employed at Mont- 
real and Dorval (Investigating Officer: R. 
Trépanier). 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. , 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, an a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 


in Ottawa. 


A ——_—————G 
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4. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Faraday 
Uranium Mines Limited, Bancroft, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


5. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Bicroft 
Uranium Mines Limited, Bancroft, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


6. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
on behalf of a unit of deck officers employed 
aboard vessels operated by the Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway Com- 
pany, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

7. National Union of Operating Engi- 
neers of Canada, Local 850, United Con- 
struction Workers’ Division of District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of operating enginemen 
and operating enginemen helpers employed 
by the National Harbours Board at 
Montreal. 

8. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of crew clerks 
and crew schedulers employed by Trans- 
Canada Air Lines at Halifax, Dorval, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver (In- 
vestigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

9. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local 938, on behalf 
of employees of The Walter Little Limited, 
Karkland Lake, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 


10. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, on behalf of locomotive engineers 
employed by the Wabash Railroad Com- 
pany on its Buffalo Division, lines east of 
Detroit (Investigating Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough). 

11. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by Coastwise Pier Limited, Vancouver, in 
the loading and unloading of coastwise 
vessels (Investigating Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

12. International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, 
Forgers and Helpers, Local 1565, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of the Canadian 
National Railways employed in its Trans- 
cona Reclamation Plant, Winnipeg (In- 
vestigating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

13. International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Faraday Uranium Mines 
Limited, Bancroft, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


14. International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation (independent), on behalf of a unit 
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of employees of Eastern Canada Steve- 
doring Company Limited employed in the 
loading and unloading of vessels in the 
Port of Montreal (Investigating Officer: 
R. Trépanier). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local 419, applicant, 
and Hill The Mover (Canada) Limited, 


Toronto, respondent (L.G., Dec. 1956, 
p. 1544). 

2. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, applicant, and Wabash Railroad 


Company (Buffalo Division, lines east of 
Detroit), respondent (L.G., Dec. 1956, 
p. 1544). The application was later 
re-submitted (see above).) 


3. United Steelworkers of America, appli- 
cant, and Algom Uranium Mines Limited, 
Algoma Mills, Ont., respondent (L.G., 
March 1956, p. 290). 


4, United Steelworkers of America, appli- 
eant, and Pronto Uranium Mines Limited, 
Algoma Mulls, Ont., respondent (L.G., 
May 1956, p. 541). 


5. International Association of Machin- 
ists, Local 1522, applicant, and Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk River, 
Ont., respondent (L.G., Dec. 1956, p. 1544). 


6. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
applicant, and Abitibi Power and Paper 
Company Limited, Port Arthur, Ont. (L.G., 
Dec. 1956, p. 1544). 


7. International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, Local 796, applicant, and Pronto 
Uranium Mines Limited, Algoma Mulls, 
Ont., respondent (L.G., Dec. 1956, p. 1544). 


8. International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, Local 796, applicant, and Algom 
Uranium Mines Limited, Algoma Mills, 
Ont., respondent (L.G., Dec. 1956, p. 1544). 


Application for Revocation 
of Certification Received 


During November, the Board received 
an application for revocation of certifica- 
tion affecting Dwayne A. Johns (Keith 
Sterling) and David Johnson, applicants, 
and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, respondent, 
and CKOY Limited, Ottawa, respondent. 
The application was for revocation of the 
certification issued by the Board on June 
24, 1953, to the National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians in 
respect of a unit of employees of CKOY 
Limited (L.G., 1953, p. 1154). 





Reasons for Judgment in Certification Application Affecting 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America, Canadian District 


and 


Hamilton Tug Boat Company, Limited 


The Board consisted of Mr. A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman and Acting Chairman, and 
Messrs. W. L. Best, E. R. Complin, J. A. 
ID’Aoust, Av J. Hills,-G. Picard and A. C. 
Ross, members. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an application for certification as 
bargaining agent for a unit of employees 
of the respondent made in the first instance 
with regard to the unlicensed employees 
employed aboard the tug Prudence. In 
determining the case, the Board decided 
that the appropriate bargaining unit also 
included the unlicensed employees of the 
respondent employed aboard the tug 
Thistle, which vessel is operated inter- 
mittently by the company. 

A hearing was held by the Canada 
Labour Relations Board on August 30, 
1956, at which argument on behalf of 
both parties was presented and evidence 
considered. Following the conclusion of the 
hearing the Board ordered that a repre- 
sentation vote be taken of the employees 
in the proposed bargaining unit. The vote 
was taken on September 24, when 10 out 
of 14 eligible voters cast ballots. All of 
the ballots were cast in favour of the 
applicant. 

At the hearing it was argued for the 
respondent: 

(1) That the applicant is not a “trade 
union” or “union” within the meaning of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act; 

(2) That the applicant is not entitled to 
bargaining rights because of the restrictions 
imposed on eligibility for membership in the 
applicant organization. 


Both points of argument were based 
upon provisions in the applicant’s constitu- 
tion, considered (in respect of the first 
point) in relation to a provision of the 
Fair Employment Practices Act of Ontario, 
these provisions being as follows: 

From the applicant’s constitution, Article 
II Section 1— 

Candidates for membership shall be Cana- 
dian citizens, or be eligible to such citizen- 
ship. 

Article VII Section 2: ... All members in 
good standing shall be eligible for any 
regular office, provided: 

(a) That he is a Canadian citizen. 


From the Fair Employment Practices Act 
of Ontario, S.O. 1951, c. 24. 

Section 4: No trade union shall exclude 
from the membership or expel or suspend 
any person or member or discriminate 
against any person or member because of 
race, creed, colour, nationality, ancestry or 
place of origin. 


As the industry involved in the applica- 
tion falls within federal rather than 
provincial jurisdiction the governing statute 
is not the Ontario Fair Employment 
Practices Act, but the Canada Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act, S.C. 1952-53, c. 19, 
Section 4(3) of which reads as follows: 

No trade union shall exclude any person 
from full membership or expel or suspend 
or otherwise discriminate against any of its 
members or discriminate against any person 
in regard to his employment by any employer, 
because of that person’s race, national origin, 
colour or religion. 


While the Ontario Act uses the term 
“nationality” and the Canadian Act uses 
the term “national origin” it is doubtful 
if there is any real distinction between the 
meaning of the two terms, as Section 2(g) 
of the Canadian Act defines “national 
origin” as including nationality and ancestry. 


With respect to the first point of argu- 
ment it was contended on behalf of the 
respondent that the quoted provisions of 
the applicant’s constitution were in direct 
violation of Section 4 of the Ontario Fair 
Employment Practices Act, and that “an 
organization which is organized in such a 
way as to violate or abrogate the laws of 
this land cannot be considered a_ trade 
union within the meaning of the legisla- 
tion”. By legislation was meant the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act of Canada. If we assume that 
for the purposes of argument on this point 
Section 4(3) of the Canadian Act has the 
same meaning as Section 4 of the Ontario 
Act the same contention would no doubt 
be advanced. 

The Board does not agree with this 
argument. The Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act provides penalties by way of 
fine for breaches thereof. It further pro- 
vides that complaints may be inquired into 
by an Industrial Inquiry Commission and 
on receipt of the Commission’s recom- 
mendations the Minister of Labour may 
issue any order he deems necessary to carry 
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the recommendations into effect, which 
order is final and conclusive and must be 
complied with. There is nothing in the 
Act which affects the existence or status 
of an employer or union that has com- 
mitted a breach of the Act or has been 
accused of so doing. Under these circum- 
stances the Board cannot imagine that a 
breach of Section 4(3) of the Canada Fair 
Employment Practices Act by a trade union 
has the effect of destroying its status as a 
trade union within the meaning of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. At the most the union’s 
constitutional rule respecting citizenship 
might be held to be invalid, but the union 
itself would not be affected. 


With respect to the second point of 
argument it was contended that many 
persons employed by the company might 
not be Canadian citizens or eligible for 
Canadian citizenship, and that by reason 
of the provisions of the applicant union’s 
constitution quoted above, such employees 
could not possibly be members of the union. 
From this it was argued that the union was 
not entitled to certification. Certification 
gives the union collective bargaining rights 
for all employees in the bargaining unit. 
It was argued that the legislation was not 
intended to secure bargaining rights to a 
union in respect of employees who, by the 
terms of the union’s constitution, could not 
be members of the union. Three decisions 
of the Ontario Board were cited in support 
of this argument, viz.— 


Christian Labour Association of Canada, 
Hamilton Local (Applicant), and Bosch 
& Keuning (Canada) Limited, Respon- 
dent, CCH 138, 154. 


London Association of Painting and 
Decorating Journeymen (Applicant), and 
Gaymer & Oultram (London), Respon- 
dent, CCH 13, 130. 


Ottawa Printing Crafts Union (Appli- 
cant), and The Ottawa Citizen, Respon- 
dent, and Ottawa Typographical Union 
(Intervener), CCH 13, 133. 


On behalf of the applicant it was stated 
that “in our union there is absolutely no 
discrimination in employment because of 
nationality or lack of nationality”, and 
counsel for the respondent stated that he 
had no evidence that the union had ever 
refused membership on this ground. He 
argued, however, that this fact was 
irrelevant, basing his argument on _ the 
contention that some employees, who by 
reason of the union’s constitution were 
not eligible for membership, might be 
discriminated against, e.g., they might lose 
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their jobs if the union made an agree- 
ment with the company which required all 
employees to be members of the union. 


The Board considers it unnecessary to 
examine the reasons for the three decisions 
of the Ontario Board cited above, being 
of the opinion that the present application 
turns upon the provisions of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
and its own facts. 

The governing legislative provision is, in 
the Board’s opinion, Section 9(2) of the 
Act, as follows: 

9. (2) When, pursuant to an application 
for certification under this Act by a trade 
union, the Board has determined that a unit 


of employees is appropriate for collective 
bargaining 
(a) if the Board is satisfied that the 
majority of the employees in the unit 
are members in good standing of the 
trade union, or 
(b) if, as a result of a vote of the 
employees in the unit, the Board is 
satisfied that a majority of them have 
selected the trade union to be a 
bargaining agent on their behalf, 
the Board may certify the trade union 
as the bargaining agent of the employees 
in the unit. 


The Board is satisfied that the unit, 
including the unlicensed employees of the 
respondent employed aboard the tug 
Thistle, is appropriate for collective bar- 
gaining. A majority of the employees in 
the unit at the time of filing the applica- 
tion were shown to be members of the 
union, but because changes in personnel in 
this industry were reported to be frequent, 
the Board ordered that a vote be taken. 
Fourteen employees were found eligible to 
vote. Ten of them voted and all of their 
votes were cast in favour of the applicant 
as their bargaining agent in collective 
bargaining with their employer. These facts 
conclusively prove that a majority of the 
employees in the unit had selected the 
applicant union to be a bargaining agent 
on their behalf, in accordance with Sec- 
tion 9(2)(b) of the Act. 


The Board therefore has ordered certifi- 
cation of the applicant. 


(Sgd.) C. RuHopes Situ, 
for the Board. 


For the Applicant: 
Leonard J. McLAucuHuin, Esa. 
Wo. Guascow, Esa. 


For the Respondent: 
D. L. G. Jonzs, QC, Esa. 
FREDERICK ELLs, Esq. 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During November, the Minister of 
Labour appointed conciliation officers to 
deal with the following disputes:— 

1. Hamilton Tug Boat Company Limited, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

2. Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 
(Beaverlodge operations), Eldorado, and 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, Local 913 (Conciliation 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

3. Smith Transport Limited, Montreal, 
and Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 

4. Cadwell Marine Limited, Niagara 
Falls, and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

5. Dominion Shipping Company Limited 
and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 


Settlement Reported by Conciliation Officer 


Shipping Federation of British Columbia, 
and International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 505 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., Nov., 
p. 1405). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Vancouver Hotel Company (Canadian 
National Railways-Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company) and International Union of 
Operating Engineers, Local 882; Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, Local 
692; United Association of the Plumbing 
and Pipefitting Industry, Local 170; Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
Local 213 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie) (L.G., Oct., p. 1272). 

2. Canadian National Steamships (West 
Indies) Limited, and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District (Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier) 
(L.G., Nov., p. 1405). 

3. Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 
and Local 16-14, Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers International Union (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., Dec., 
01545). 


4, Canadian National Railways (Niagara, 
St. Catharines and Toronto Railway, and 
Oshawa Electric Railway) and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen (This dispute 
was in the first instance referred to a con- 
ciliation board and not to a conciliation 
officer). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in October to deal 
with matters in dispute between the 
Canada Steamship Lines Limited (Mont- 
real Terminal) and the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(L.G., Dec., p. 1546) was fully constituted 
in November with the appointment of 
Carl H. Goldenberg, QC, Montreal, as 
Chairman. Mr. Goldenberg was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members, Clifford 
Howard, QC, and Dr. J. Weldon, both of 
Montreal, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union respectively. 


Board Reports Received during Month 


1. Railway Express Agency, Inc., New 
York, and the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees (L.G., Aug., p. 1025). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 


2. Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, 
Vancouver, and International Association 
of Machinists, Canadian Airways Lodge 
No. 764 -GiG:, Sept., p. 1186)." The’ text 
of the report is reproduced below. 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company 
Limited, Halifax, and Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(L.G., Aug., p. 1025). 


Settlements Following Strike Action 


1. Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port 
Alfred, and National Syndicate of Long- 
shoremen of Ha! Ha! Bay Inc. (L.G., 
Aug, as. 1025). 


2. Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port 
Alfred, and the National Syndicate of 
Salaried Employees of Saguenay Terminals 
(L.G., Aug., p. 1025). 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Railway Express Agency, Inc. 
and 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 


When the parties came before the 
Board, the area of dispute between them 
was as follows. The union proposed, in 
brief, that existing wage rates be raised to 
parity with those paid the company’s 
employees in the United States. The com- 
pany rejected this proposal, but offered to 
sign a new agreement incorporating the 
results of the recent negotiations between 
the Canadian railways and their non- 
operating employees. The Board was 
unable to bring the parties to agreement, 
or indeed, to narrow the differences between 
them. 

In the Board’s view the company’s posi- 
tion rested on two main arguments: first, 
that the natural standard for Canadian 
employees is found in Canadian rather 
than American working conditions, and, 
secondly, that the standard on which their 
offer is based is established by a series of 
precedents. The union’s position, on the 
other hand, appears to depend on the 
following points: first, that the Canadian 
employees of the American railways who 
own the Railway Express Agency are paid 
American rates; secondly, that the com- 
pany’s revenues are based on American 
rather than Canadian scales; and, thirdly, 
that the settlements on the Canadian 
railways in recent years have been sub- 
stantially modified by findings that the 
railways, as a result of public policy, are 
“unable to pay”. The Railway Express 
Agency pleaded orally before this Board 


During November, the Minister of 
Labour received the unanimous report of 
the Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established to deal with the dispute 
between the Brotherhood of Railway 


and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, and the 
Railway Express Agency, Inc., New York, 
affecting the Canadian operations of the 
employer. 


The Board was under the e¢fiairman- 
ship of His Honour Judge Paul E. Coté, 
Montreal, who was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a _ joint 
recommendation from the other two 
members, T. P. Slattery, QC, and Dr. 
J. Weldon, both of Montreal, nominees 
of the company and union respectively. 

The text of the report 1s reproduced 
here. 
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on its corresponding financial difficulties 
and its burden of operating with an annual 
deficit. 


We have weighed these arguments as 
carefully as we can. We have concluded 
that the Canadian standard, which has been 
confirmed by consistent precedents, is more 
appropriate than any standard based upon 
American conditions. 


On the question, however, as to the use 
of the settlement on the Canadian railways 
as a complete standard there was consider- 
able discussion among the members of this 
Board arising from the comments of those 
who have had to adjudicate or conciliate 
in the railway negotiations in the past few 
years where they have observed that the 
railways’ “ability to pay”, affected as it is 
by public policy, would modify their 
recommendations. 


Mr. Slattery is of the view, since the 
Agency is operating at a substantial annual 
deficit to its owners running over 50 million 
dollars per year and has its own financial 
burdens commensurate with those in the 
Canadian railways, that the evidence does 
not justify any departure from the patterns 
and precedents that have been established 
in the past and always followed. Mr. 
Slattery maintains that the railway report 
of April 9, 1956, is the best standard avail- 
able for the railway express industry in 
Canada, and would recommend, along with 
the health and welfare plan outlined 
below ;— 
an increase of 6 per cent of the wage rates, 
effective April 1, 1956, with one-half of this 
increase to be retroactive to January l, 
1956; a further increase of 2 per cent effec: 
tive November 1, 1956, and a further in- 
crease of 3 per cent effective June 1, 1957. 


On the other hand, Mr. Weldon is of 
the opinion that at the least the full wage 
increase of 11 per cent should be effective 
from January 1, 1956, since even that 
increase would be less than that which 
almost any major group of Canadian wage 
earners has realized. He is ready to agree 
that conciliators in railway disputes have 
been increasingly reluctant to reduce their 
recommendations because of inability to 
pay that springs from public policy, but 
feels that in fact the last settlement was 


reduced for that cause to the extent at 
least of the delays in the wage increases. 
He does not dispute that the Railway 
Express Agency has financial difficulties in 
the United States, doubts that they do in 
respect of their Canadian operations, but 
in any case believes the matter irrelevant. 

After further discussion, and subject to 
the reservations of the members of the 
Board indicated above, it was felt by the 
full Board that it was fair and reasonable, 
viewing the matter in a practical light, to 
recommend a final settlement as follows :— 

1. An increase of 7 per cent in the wage 
rates effective January 1, 1956; 

9. A further increase of 2 per cent effec- 
tive November 1, 1956, such further in- 
crease to be based on the wage rates as 
they were at December 31, 1955; 

9 A further increase of 2 per cent effec- 
tive June 1, 1957, such further increase also 


to be computed on the wage rates as they 
were at December 31, 1955; 

4, Effective January 1, 1957, a health and 
welfare plan be instituted for the employees, 
on a contributory basis, costing in total 5 
cents per hour (or the monthly equivalent) 
per employee, toward the cost of which 
the Agency is to contribute 23 cents per 
hour (or the monthly equivalent) per 
employee commencing January 1, 1957, the 
details of such plan to be negotiated by 
the parties by said date. 


Respectively submitted. 


(Sgd.) Pau E. Cores, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) T. P. SLATTERY, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) J. C. WELDON, 
Member. 


Montreal, November 2, 1956. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited 


and 


International Association of Machinists 


When the Board heard the parties on 
November 16, 1956, eight issues were out- 
standing between the parties:— 


1. Living allowance at outside bases. 


2. Recognition of a new classification— 
Aircraft Technician. 


3. Double time rates after specified hours. 
. Payment for travel time. 

_ Overtime on reassigned days off. 

. Special fare rates on company aircra{t. 
. Medical and insurance plan. 

. Wage increases. 


orto oF 


As no facts were in dispute, there were 
no witnesses and no findings. The recom- 
mendations of the Board follow. 


1. The question of living allowances at 
outside bases was settled by agreement 
between the parties that the following 
clause should be inserted in their new 
agreement: 

The Company recognizes that 1 an 
employee or group of employees feel that 
he or they have been unfairly treated on 
the matter of special allowances, an indi- 
vidual or a representative of the group may 
seek redress through the grievance procedure. 


2. The Board does not consider that 
there is any pressing need for recognition 
at the present time of the proposed new 
classification—Aircraft Technician. 


3. As regards double-time rates after 
specified hours, the union advanced four 
proposals :— 

Overtime shall be paid at the rate of 
double time, on the minute basis 

i. for all overtime hours worked in 

excess of four, 

ii. for all hours worked in excess of 

eight (8) on a statutory holiday, 

iii. for all hours worked in excess of 

eight (8) on the first of an 
employee’s assigned rest days, 


During November, the Minister of 
Labour received the majority and 
minority reports of the Board of Con- 
ciliation established to deal with a 
dispute between the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, Canadian Airways 
Lodge No. 764, and the Canadian Pacific 
Air Lines Limited, Vancouver. 

The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of Dr. Henry F. Angus, Victoria, 
who was appointed by the Minister on 
the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, John Gould and_ Albert 


Alsbury, both of Vancouver, nominees of 
the company and union respectively. 
The majority report, which under the 


provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act consti- 
tutes the report of the Board, was 
submitted by the Chairman and r 
Alsbury. The minority report was sub- 
mitted by Mr. Gould. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
here. 





iv. for all hours worked on an employee’s 
second rest day. 


The company was opposed to any double 
time rates on the ground that penalty rates 
were inappropriate when overtime could 
not reasonably be avoided. 


The Board recommends that overtime 
should be paid at the penalty rate of 
double time, on the minute basis, in three 
cases :— 


i. for all overtime hours worked in 
excess of twelve, 


il. for all hours worked in excess of 
ten (10) on a statutory holiday, 


ui. for all hours worked in excess of 
eight (8) on an employee’s assigned 
rest day. 


As these rates are penalties designed to 
reduce overtime the Board recommends 


i. that their application should be 
limited to main bases, 


li. that the clause relating to rest days 
should take effect only if Article 3, 
Clause 18, of the Agreement 
(Exhibit 2) is amended by adding 
the words, “unless the requirements 
of the service dictate otherwise”. 


4. As regards payment for travel time 
the parties agreed to accept the following 
proposal which had been drafted during 
their earlier negotiations: 

In the event that an employee both travels 
and works on the same day, overtime rates 
shall apply to all work performed outside 
his scheduled working hours. When an 
employee travels at the request of the 
Company on an assigned rest day or statutory 
holiday and when he cannot be assigned 
another day off in lieu thereof within a 
period of ten (10) days after return to his 
home base, such travel time, up to a 
maximum of eight (8) hours shall be com- 
pensated for at overtime rates. 


5. As regards overtime on reassigned days 
off the union dropped its argument for the 
period of this agreement, believing that a 
better understanding would result from the 
deletion of the present Clause 14, Article 3, 
and the insertion as a substitute therefor 
of two new clauses arrived at in the course 
of the earlier negotiations. 


6. The Board does not consider that the 
proposal for special fare rates on company 
aircraft lower than those at present in force 
is justifiable. No change in existing 
arrangements 1s recommended, 


7. The union asked that the company 
should contribute to the existing medical 
plan and to group life insurance pending 
the possible establishment of a more com- 
prehensive plan for its railway employees 
which would be acceptable to the union. 
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The Board was unanimous in recommend- 
ing that the union should have the 
following options: 


i. to continue the present arrangements, 
including sick leave, 


li. to substitute for the present arrange- 
ments the arrangements to be made 
for railway employees as from the 
date when these come into operation 
or at any time thereafter. 


8. As regards wage increases the only 
agreement between the parties was that 
there should be some increase and that 
the increase should be expressed in per- 
centage terms so as not to disturb the 
relative position of employees. The union 
desired the new rates to be related primarily 
to wage rates for similar occupations in 
British Columbia. The company empha- 
sized that the new rates would apply out- 
side as well as inside British Columbia and 
contended that the Canadian Pacific rates 
should not exceed those paid by TCA. 


After giving the matter very careful 
consideration the Board recommends a 
wage increase of five (5) per cent to be 
effective from the date of the new agree- 
ment, 2.e. February 1, 1956. 


The above recommendations are respect- 
fully submitted. 


(Sgd.) H. F. Anaus, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) A. T. Auspury, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


It is with regret that I find myself unable 
to join with the Chairman and my fellow 
member of this conciliation board in a 
unanimous opinion. This dissent relates to 
only one of the eight matters before the 
Board, namely, the request of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, Cana- 
dian Airways Lodge No. 764, for a general 
wage increase of 10 per cent across the 
board. I am aware that the majority deci- 
sion awards a wage increase of 5 per cent 
across the board. It is my view that no 
more and no less than 4 per cent across 
the board would have been the proper 
decision. 

Canadian Pacific Airlines and Trans 
Canada Airlines are by far the two largest 
airline operators in Canada, and as between 
them Trans Canada Airlines (hereinafter 
called TCA) is several times larger in 
scope than Canadian Pacific Airlines (here- 
inafter called CPA). During the most of 
1955, in the categories of employees covered 
by the certification from which has arisen 
the agreement before this Board, there was 


very close to literal parity in wage levels. 
A new TCA agreement, dating from 
January 1, 1956, has been negotiated and 
signed. The agreement before this Board 
for amendment dates from only a month 
later, namely, February 1, 1956. The new 
TCA agreement, namely that dating from 
January 1, 1956, included as its main 
amendment a 4 per cent increase across the 
board. In other words it put TCA for 1956 
and a part of 1957, 4 per cent above the 
1955 CPA, wage level. Had this Board 
decided upon a 4 per cent increase across 
the board for the present CPA agreement, 
it would have restored approximate parity 
as between TCA and CPA, at least during 
the term of the agreement. There would 
have been a one month lag, namely the 
month of January 1956, because of the 
different commencement dates of the two 
agreements. 


My colleagues on this Board have 
awarded to the CPA employees in this 
conciliation a 5 per cent increase across the 
board. In short, CPA is now to pay its 
employees more than does TCA. I see no 
justification for this. Such a view requires, 
of course, an explanation, because stated 
baldly it could be misinterpreted as a view 
that wage levels should either remain 
static or go up in unison across the whole 
of any one industry. The reasons why I 
feel that CPA should not be expected to 
lead an upward adjustment in wages paid 
are two:— 


1.TCA during 1955 paid the highest 
wage scale of the industry in Canada, and 
during that part of 1956 which has so far 
expired, has again paid the highest wage 
scale of the industry in Canada. 

2. TCA enjoys a permanent advantage 
over CPA, so long as the avowed policy 
of the present Federal Government inaugu- 
rated with the inauguration of TCA in 
the early 1930’s continues to prevail. 


In explanation of point No. 1 above, 
little need be said, other than that in my 
view if CPA is expected to match but not 
exceed the highest wage level in the indus- 
try in Canada, nothing more should be 
asked of it. 


In explanation of reason No. 2 above, 
the facts are as follows. If one joins by 
a line on a map of Canada the major points 
of population, and therefore the major 
passenger traffic sources in Canada, from 
Vancouver to Halifax, it will be found that 
the line runs east and west. In other words 
the best passenger traffic route, and prob- 
ably freight route, is the east and west run 
between the great centres of population. 
The policy of the present government is 
and has been since inauguration of TCA 
to leave that route for the exclusive use 
of TCA. CPA has applied for and failed 
to obtain the right to carry passengers east 
and west, and has more recently applied 
for and failed to obtain a licence to carry 
freight east and west. This is my principal 
reason for dissent in this matter, as I feel 
strongly that a line which suffers under 
what has so far been a permanent disad- 
vantage in comparison to its chief com- 
petitor should not be expected to pay a 
higher wage level than that competitor. I 
would not want this dissent to be misin- 
terpreted as the expression of an opinion 
with reference to public and private owner- 
ship. That is a political matter and has 
nothing whatsoever to do with the subject 
matters before this Board or with this 
dissent. Nor do I suggest that what is 
said in this dissenting report should have 
the slightest relationship to any other set 
of circumstances such as the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and the Canadian National 
Railway. An analogy does not neces- 
sarily lie. This dissent is restricted in 
its reasoning to the two points dealt with 
above, and more emphatically to the 
second, namely the so far permanent 
disadvantage under which CPA has suffered 
in comparison to TCA. It seems to me 
that a decision such as a 5 per cent in- 
crease adds to the comparative disadvantage 
of CPA, whereas if a difference were to be 
made at all between the wage levels of the 
two it should be in the other direction, in 
order to compensate for discrimination 
which really exists, not aggravate it. 


(Sgd.) JouN Groves GOoUuLp, 
Member. 





To Offer Beer during Campaign not Violation of Taft-Hartley 


An employer’s charge that a union had coerced workers, in violation of the Taft- 


Hartley Act, by buying them beer during 


an organizing campaign was dismissed by the 


United States National Labor Relations Board. “The allegation, even if true, did not 
constitute a violation under the Act,” a Board official ruled. 

Also dismissed were charges that the union had obtained signatures on membership 
cards by threatening workers with loss of jobs, offering reduced initiation fees, and 
exaggerating union wage scales in other localities. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Order directing representation vote that was issued before appropriate 
bargaining unit was determined is held invalid in Saskatchewan. In 
British Columbia, injunction against coercive picketing is continued 


An order of the Saskatchewan Labour 
Relations Board directing a representation 
vote of Simpsons-Sears employees was 
quashed in the Saskatchewan Court of 
Appeal on the application of the employer, 
on the ground that the appropriate bargain- 
ing unit had not been determined by the 
Board before the vote was ordered. 

Picketing of a British Columbia highway 
transport firm admittedly intended to 
prevent the firm from carrying on _ its 
business was held to be coercive, and an 
injunction against the picketing was con- 
tinued until the trial of the action. 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal... 


. . rules that appropriate bargaining unit must be 
designated before representation vote is directed 


On June 26, 1956, the Saskatchewan 
Court of Appeal, on the application of a 
retail firm, quashed an order of the 
Saskatchewan Labour Relations Board 
directing a representation vote because the 
Board had issued the order without having 
first determined that the proposed unit 
was an appropriate one for collective 
bargaining purposes. 

The proceedings began on August 15, 
1955, when the Department Store Organ- 
izing Committee, Local 1004, filed an 
application asking the Board to declare a 
group of 325 employees of Simpsons-Sears, 
Limited, an appropriate unit of employees 
for the purpose of bargaining collectively. 
The Board, in an order dated October 28, 
1955, directed that a vote be taken among 
these employees to determine whether or 
not they wished to be represented by 
Local 1004. 

On November 14, 1955, the company 
entered a motion to quash the order on 
the ground that the Board had directed 
the representation vote without first having 
determined whether the unit was an 
appropriate one and whether the 325 
persons named by the union could properly 
be included in the unit. 
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Mr. Justice Gordon, who delivered the 
judgment of the Court, said that there was 
no direct determination of any appropriate 
unit of the company’s employees nor could 
he see that any designation had been made 
by inference, as claimed by the union. 
The order in question merely directed that 
a vote be taken. 

The only power of the Labour Relations 
Board to direct a representation vote was 
that given by Section 6 of the Trade Union 
Act, which, he was sure, required that an 
appropriate unit of employees be first 
determined under Section 5 of the Act. 

With respect to the argument that a 
vote could be directed for the information 
of the Board, the Judge said that he did 
not think the Board could direct a vote 
under Section 6 to obtain information 
which it should get under Section 15 of the 
Act, which gives the Board and its agents 
the power of a commissioner under The 
Public Inquiries Act. 

After referring to two recent cases in 
which the Court had held that it had no 
power to amend or refer matters back to 
the Board, the Judge stated that the only 
power the Court had was to say whether 
the order of the Board was within or with- 
out its jurisdiction. In his opinion, the 
Board had no jurisdiction to make the 
order directing a vote without first deter- 
mining the appropriate unit of employees. 

Because counsel for the union had argued 
that an appropriate bargaining unit had 
been designated by inference, the Judge 
could see no reason for departing from the 
general rule that unsuccessful litigants pay 
the costs of the proceedings. He therefore 
quashed the order of the Board and directed 
that the Board and the Union pay the 





This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 
provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 







costs of the application. Re Trade Union 
Act, Simpsons-Sears Limited v. Department 
Store Organizing Committee Local 1004 
(1956) 19 WWR 439. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


...holding that picketing for a coercive purpose 
is illegal, orders interim injunction continued 


In the British Columbia Supreme Court 
on September 14, 1956, Mr. Justice Ruttan 
continued until trial an interim injunction 
enjoining a union from picketing the 
premises of a transport company on the 
ground that the picket, which was admitted 
to have been established for coercive pur- 
poses, was illegal. 

The ex parte injunction had been granted 
to the Midland Superior Express Limited 
on May 22, 1956, by Mr. Justice Clyne 
after the General Truck Drivers and 
Helpers Union, Local 31, had picketed the 
plaintiff’s premises following an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to unionize the company’s 
operators. 

In reply to the argument that even if 
other acts of the defendants were found to 
be illegal, the picket itself was perfectly 
legal under the terms of Sections 3 and 4 
of the ‘Trade-unions Act, Mr. Justice 
Ruttan said that there was no doubt that 
a legal picket could exist side by side with 
other illegal acts being carried on by the 
parties to a trade dispute. This principle 
had been laid down in Williams v. Aristo- 
cratic Restaurants (L.G. 1951, p. 1553), and 
had been reiterated in a more recent case, 
Mostrenko v. Groves (L.G. 1958, p. 1515), 
where the Judge had stated that picketing 
in the sense of attending at or near a place 
to communicate information was, in the 
absence of conduct amounting to trespass 
or nuisance, perfectly legal. 


On the other hand, picketing established 
for purposes other than that of communi- 
cating information to the public or to the 
employees of the premises picketed could 
be enjoined as a wrongful, particularly if 
the purposes were coercive. In Comstock 
v. Scott (L.G. 1954, p. 119), it was held 
that a picket was illegal because the pur- 
pose was not to inform the public but to 
persuade members of other trades to stop 
work and thus to tie up operations of the 
company. 

In this case the Judge was satisfied 
that the picket was illegal because the 
defendants, by their own admissions, had 
shown that the picket was to be used for 
coercive purposes. He quoted from two 
affidavits submitted by officers of the com- 
pany which had not been challenged by 
cross-examination or contradictory affidavit. 


One stated that an officer of the union 
had remarked that in addition to picketing 
other means would be used to bring pres- 
sure upon the plaintiff to have the oper- 
ators join the union. This same official 
was also said to have stated that the pur- 
pose of the pickets was to stop pickups and 
deliveries by cartage firms engaged by the 
plaintiff and thus prevent him from carry- 
ing on business, and that pickets were to 
be sent to premises of customers in order 
to get them to stop doing business with 
the company. 

It was apparent to the Judge that the 
primary intent of this picket was coercive 
to the point of threatening loss of business. 
He therefore ordered the injunction con- 
tinued until the trial of the action. 
Midland Superior Express Limited v. 
General Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, 
Local 31 (1956) 19 WWR 618. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Retail store employees brought under workmen's compensation plan in 
Ontario. Existing standards adopted as gas safety rules in Alberta 


Effective January 1, 1957, retail store 
establishments became subject to the 
collective liability provisions of the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
This extends the protection of the Act to 
approximately 250,000 employees. 

In Saskatchewan, the order permitting 
exceptions from the general hours-of-work 
standard for creameries, poultry processing 
plants and stockyards was rescinded. 

Other orders deal with gas safety rules 
in Alberta and the examining of electrical 
tradesmen in Prince Edward Island. 


Alberta Gas Protection Act 


Because regulations setting out a code of 
gas safety rules cannot be completed for 
several months, the Alberta government has 
adopted the following existing standards as 
interim regulations under the Gas Protec- 
tion Act: Standards numbered 52 and 54 
of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion and Standard No. 58 of the Dominion 
Board of Insurance Underwriters, which deal 
with liquefied petroleum gas piping and 
appliance installations in buildings, gas 
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piping and gas appliances in buildings and 
the storage and handling of liquefied 
petroleum gases, respectively. 

The order, which was approved by O.C. 
1430/56 and gazetted on October 31, was 
made under authority of Section 9 of the 
Act, which provides that, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Industries and 
Labour, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may declare a code of gas safety rules 
promulgated by an association or body of 
persons in force in Alberta in whole or in 
part, provided the code is available in 
printed form. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


The usual temporary order approving 
longer hours for the British Columbia 
mercantile industry during Christmas week 
was gazetted November 8, permitting 
persons employed in retail stores to work 
up to 10 hours on any two days during 
the week ending December 22 and up to 
48 hours in that week. 

The order was made under authority of 
the Hours of Work Act, which allows the 
Board of Industrial Relations to approve 
longer hours from time to time so long as 
they are not inimical to the interests of 
the employees. 


Prince Edward Island 
Electrical Inspection Act 


The regulations under the Prince Edward 
Island Electrical Inspection Act were 
amended by new provisions, respecting 
examinations for a journeyman’s licence, 
approved by the Lieutenant-Governor on 
October 11 and gazetted on October 20. 

The regulations now provide that a 
candidate for a journeyman’s licence must 
pass the required examination with a pass 
mark of 65 before a board of five members, 
including the Chief Electrical Inspector. 
Previously no pass mark was set, the regu- 
lations providing that a licence would be 
issued to a candidate with the prescribed 
qualifications who passed the practical 
examination. 

The other requirements remain the same. 
An applicant for examination must have 
at least Grade 8 education or its equivalent 
and at least four years’ experience in the 
trade or must have passed the vocational 
training course in electricity or an equiv- 
alent course from a recognized institution 
and have had from two to three years’ 
apprenticeship training, depending upon his 
standing in the trade course. 


Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Retail store employees and persons 
employed by the Police Department of 
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the City of Hamilton are now entitled to 
benefits under the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Act as the result of two 
recent regulations which brought the retail 
mercantile industry and the Hamilton 
Police Department under the collective 
hability section of the Act. These persons 
will now receive compensation if they 
suffer injury or contract an industrial 
disease in the course of their employment, 
whereas formerly they or their representa- 
tives had to sue for damages, except in the 
case of retail employees whose employers 
had voluntarily participated in the scheme. 

Retail store employees were made eligible 
for benefits on January 1, 1957, by O. Reg. 
202/56, which was gazetted on November 3. 
According to statements made by the 
Chairman of the Board when the plan to 
make compensation compulsory for retailers 
was announced, the new regulation will 
cover an estimated 250,000 employees in 
39,000 stores. Operation of a wholesale 
store or warehouse continues to be covered 
and wholesale mercantile businesses not 
carried on by means of a store or ware- 
house are still excluded. 

Coverage was extended to employees of 
the Hamilton Police Department by O. Reg. 
223/56, which was gazetted on November 
24. Previously, both the Police Depart- 
ment and the Fire Department of Hamilton 
were excluded from the collective liability 
section of the Act. In November 1955, 
protection was given to employees of the 
Fire Department by O. Reg. 212/55 (L.G., 
Jan. 1956, p. 95). 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


O.C. 1205/55 (L.G. 1955, p. 1064), the 
order permitting workers in creameries 
located in cities, in poultry processing 
plants in centres with a population of more 
than 3,500 and in stockyards to work up to 
nine hours a day at the regular rate, and 
to average the 44-hour week over a month, 
was rescinded effective December 1, by 
O.C. 2429/56, gazetted on November 23. 

The effect of the rescinding of this order 
is that all poultry processing plants in the 
province and all creameries and stockyards 
located in any city or within a five-mile 
radius of any city are now covered by the 
provisions of Section 4 of the Act which 
requires the payment of one and one-half 
the regular rate for all hours worked in 
excess of eight in the day and 44 in the 
week. Creameries and stockyards located 
in areas outside the cities are covered by 
O.C. 1837/55 under which overtime is 
required to be paid for all hours in excess 
of 48 in the week (L.G., Nov. 1955, 
p. 1296. 


13th Hazardous Occupations Order Issued in U.S. 


The Secretary of Labor of the United 
States, pursuant to authority conferred by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, has issued 
Hazardous Occupations Order No. 13, effec- 
tive September 1, 1956, raising the minimum 
age of employment to 18 years in occupa- 
tions involved in the manufacture of brick, 
tile and kindred products. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act, which 
applies to concerns engaged in interstate 
commerce and to concerns producing goods 
for interstate commerce, contains provisions 
regulating child labour as well as provisions 
respecting minimum wages and hours of 
work (L.G. 1955, p. 1296). 

Regarding child labour, the provisions of 
the Act seek to protect the safety, health, 
well-being and opportunities for schooling 
of young workers. In this respect, the 
Secretary of Labor has the authority to 
issue legally binding orders or regulations 
in certain instances and under certain 
conditions. 

The Act provides (Section 12(a)) that no 
producer, manufacturer or dealer shall ship 
or deliver for shipment in interstate or 
foreign commerce any goods produced in 
an establishment in or about which oppres- 
sive child labour was employed within 30 
days before removal of the goods; Sec- 
tion 12(c), added to the Act in 1949 (LG: 
1949, p. 1576), directly prohibits any 
employer from employing oppressive child 
labour in interstate or foreign commerce 
or in the production of goods for such 
commerce. 

“Oppressive child labour” means first, 
the employment of young workers under 
the age of 16 years in any occupation, an 
exception being made for a parent or a 
person standing in place of a parent employ- 
ing his own child or a child in his custody 
under the age of 16 years in an occupation 
other than manufacturing or mining or an 
occupation found by the Secretary of Labor 
to be hazardous; and secondly, the employ- 
ment of young persons between the ages 
of 16 and 18 years in any occupation which 
the Secretary of Labor finds and by order 
declares to be particularly hazardous for 
the employment of young workers between 
such ages or detrimental to their health or 
well-being. 

Authority is given the Secretary of Labor 
to issue orders or regulations permitting 
the employment of children between the 
ages of 14 and 16 years in non-manufactur- 
ing and non-mining occupations providing 
that such employment is confined to periods 
which will not interfere with their schooling 
and to conditions which will not interfere 


with their health and well-being. Pursuant 
to this authority, the Secretary of Labor 
allows the employment of 14 and 15-year- 
old children in a limited number of occupa- 
tions (L.G. 1950, p. 531). 


Specific exemptions from the child labour 
requirements of the Act are provided for 
the employment of children in agriculture 
outside of school hours for the school 
district where they live while so employed; 
in the delivery of newspapers to the con- 
sumers; as actors or performers in motion 
pictures or in theatrical, radio, or television 
production; and employment by a parent 
or a person standing in a parent’s place of 
his own child or a child in his custody 
under the age of 16 years in any occupation 
other than manufacturing, mining, or an 
occupation covered by one of the hazardous 
occupations orders issued by the Secretary. 


To protect young workers from hazardous 
employment, the Act provides LOteee 
minimum age of 18 years in occupations 
found and declared by the Secretary to be 
particularly hazardous or detrimental to the 
health or well-being of minors 16 and 17 
years of age. Hazardous occupations orders 
are issued by the Secretary of Labor after 
public hearings and advice from committees 
composed of representatives of employers 
and employees of the industry and the 
public. The effect of these orders is to 
raise the minimum age for employment to 
18 years in the occupations covered. The 
orders cover: 

No. 1 —Occupations in or about plants 
manufacturing explosives or articles 
containing explosives components. 

No. 2 —Occupations of motor-vehicle driver 
and helper. 

No. 3 —Coal-mine occupations. 

No. 4 —Logging occupations and occupa- 
tions in the operation of any saw- 
mill, lath mill, shingle Mill... or 
cooperage-stock mill. 


No. 5 —Occupations involved in the opera- 
tion of power-driven woodworking 
machines. 

No. 6 —Occupations involving exposure to 
radioactive substances. 

No. 7 —Occupations involved in the oper- 


ation of power-driven hoisting 
apparatus. 

No. 8 —Occupations involved in the oper- 
ation of power-driven metal form- 
ing, punching, and shearing 
machines. 

No. 9 —Occupations in connection 
mining, other than coal. 

No. 10—Occupations in or about slaughtering 
and meat packing establishments 
and rendering plants. 

No. 11—Occupations involved in the oper- 
ation of bakery machines. 

No. 12—Occupations involved in the oper- 
ation of paper-products machines. 


with 
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No. 13—Occupations involved in the manu- 
facture of brick, tile and kindred 
products. 


Order No. 18, recently issued, raises the 
minimum age of employment to 18 years 
in the manufacture of brick, tile and 
kindred products by declaring as particu- 
larly hazardous for employment of minors 
between 16 and 18 years of age, and detri- 
mental to their health and well-being, the 
following occupations involved in the manu- 
facture of clay construction products and of 
silica refractory products: 

all work in or about establishment in 
which clay construction products are 
manufactured, except (i) work in storage 
and shipping; (ii) work in offices, labora- 
tories and storerooms; and (iii) work in 
the drying departments of plants manu- 
facturing sewer pipe; 

all work in or about establishments in 

which silica brick or other silica refrac- 

tories are manufactured, except work in 
offices. 


The Order defines the term “clay con- 
struction products” as covering the follow- 
ing clay products: brick, hollow structural 
tile, sewer pipe and kindred products, 
refractories, and other clay products such 
as architectural terra cotta, glazed struc- 
tural tile, roofing tile, stove lining, chimney 
pipes and tops, wall coping, and drain tile. 
The term does not include the follow- 
ing non-structural bearing clay products: 
ceramic floor and wall tile, mosaic tile, 
glazed and enamelled tile, faience and 
similar tile; nor does the term include 
non-clay construction products such as 
sand-lime brick, glass brick, or non-clay 
refractories. 

The term “silica brick or other silica 
refractories” means refractory products 
produced from raw materials containing 
free silica as their main constituent. 

It is specifically stated in the order that 
nothing in it justifies non-compliance with 
a federal or state law or municipal ordi- 
nance establishing a higher standard. 





Include Equal Pay Clause In Newspaper Contract 


Equality of salaries for reporters of both sexes is recognized in the collective agreement 
just signed by the Montreal Newspapermen’s Syndicate and the publishing company of the 


Montreal daily La Presse. 


The new agreement also grants an increase of $15 a week spread over a three-year 
period, which brings the minimum salary for reporters with five years’ service up to $117.50 


for a work-week of 374 hours. 


A pension fund is also provided, effective January 1, 1958, to which employer and 


employees will contribute equally. 


The advantages of the previous contract are retained, including the following: time 
and a half for all overtime, a 15-per-cent bonus for the night staff and three weeks’ vacation 


after one year’s service. 


In the field of social security, reporters employed by La Presse have a health insurance 
plan comprising medical, surgical and hospitalization benefits, as well as accident and life 
insurance programs to which the employer matches employee contributions. 





Industrial Fatalities in Canada 


(Continued from page 49) 
the classification “collisions, derailments, 
wrecks, etc.,” 98 fatalities were recorded. 
These include 40 as a result of automobile 
or truck accidents, 17 tractor or loadmobile 
accidents, 17 involving watercraft and 10 as 
the result of aircraft accidents. “Falls and 
slips” were responsible for 58 fatalities 








during the period, all of which were the 
result of falls to different levels. 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 113. In British Columbia there 
were 92 and in Quebec 51. 

During the quarter there were 112 fatali- 
ties in July, 183 in August and 103 in 
September. 


ee Ee eee 


Labour Conditions in Government Contracts 


(Continued from page 78) 


work. 


Wagner Alta: McRae & Assoc Construction Ltd, 


construction of dwellings. 


Estevan Island B C: Blakeburn Construction Ltd, construction of radio beacon station, 
dwellings & related work. Prince George B C: North Shore Construction Co Ltd, air- 


port lghting installation, 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of initial and renewal claims, claimants on live file, and new 
beneficiaries all higher in October than in September but lower than 
in October 1955, statistics show. Fund reaches $905-85 million 


The number of initial and renewal 
claims for unemployment insurance benefit 
in September was 35 per cent greater than 
that in the previous month but about 7 
per cent lower than in October 1955. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
report on the operation of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act shows that 87,929 
claims were received at local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
across Canada, compared with 65,007 in 
September and 94,744 in October 1955. 

The number of claimants having an 
unemployment register in the live file on 
October 31 was 139,377 (88,259 males and 
51,118 females), an increase of approxi- 
mately 11,000 over the 128,440 (80,987 
males and 47,453 females) on September 28 
but about 24,000 less than the 163,100 
(109,132 males and 53,968 females) recorded 
on October 31, 1955. 

Adjudications on initial and renewal 
claims during October totalled 83,908, of 
which 62,593 or 75 per cent were in the 
category of “entitled to benefit”. Of the 
18,880 initial claims shown as “not entitled 
to benefit”, 12,104 or 64 per cent were in 
respect of claimants unable to establish a 
benefit period. Disqualifications totalled 
15,103 (including those arising from revised 
claims), the chief reasons being: “volun- 
tarily left employment without just cause” 
4,626 cases; “not capable of and not avail- 
able for work” 3,974 cases and “refused offer 
of work and neglected opportunity to work” 
1,850 cases. 

New beneficiaries during October num- 
bered 50,123, compared with 40,640 in 
September and 54,981 in October 1955. 

Benefit payments during October 
amounted to $8,066,104, in compensation for 
420,207 weeks, in comparison with $7 087,703 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 


and 376,561 weeks during September and 
$7,535,340, 944,389 days and 280,834 weeks 
during October 1955. 

Complete weeks (totalling 377,473) con- 
stituted 90 per cent of the weeks com- 
pensated during October. Excess earnings 
was the chief reason for partial weeks, 
accounting for 27,829 or 65 per cent of the 
42,734 partial weeks compensated. 

The estimated average weekly number 
of beneficiaries was 95-5 thousand for 
October, 99-1 thousand for September and 
111-1 thousand for October 1955. 


insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
September show that insurance books or 
contribution cards were issued to 4,473,404 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1956. 

At October 31 employers registered num- 
bered 288,113, an increase of 287 during 
the month. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During October, 4,466 investigations were 
conducted by district investigators across 
Canada. Of these, 3,865 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions. The 














In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and the 
general employment situation. 
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remaining 601 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 
Prosecutions were begun in 74 cases, 41 
against employers and 33 against claimants.* 
Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
claimants making false statements or mis- 
representations numbered 214.* 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in October totalled 
$22 ,058,882.82 compared with $19,856,432.50 
in September and $19,510,751.10 in October 
1955. Benefit payments in October 
amounted to $8,048,372.58, compared with 
$7,073,287.57 in September and $7,514,532.87 
in October 1955. The balance in the fund 
at October 31 was $905,858,158.88; at 
September 30, $891,847,648.64 and at 
October 31, 1955, it was $870,242,257.93. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1307, November 15, 1956 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
married, 26 years of age, filed an initial 
claim for benefit on January 3, 1956, 
stating that he had worked for the Shaw- 
ville Dairy, Shawville, Que., as a cream 
and milk grader, from February 1953 to 
December 31, 1955, when he left volun- 
tarily to take a three months’ course at 
the Kemptville Agricultural School, Kempt- 
ville, Ont. He stated also that he would 
be willing to discontinue the course if suit- 
able employment were offered to him. 


On the evidence before him, the insur- 
ance officer disqualified the claimant from 
receipt of benefit from January 1 to 
February 11, 1956, because in his opinion 
he had left his employment voluntarily 
without just cause, and for an indefinite 
period from January 1, 1956, on the 
grounds that he was not available for work 
(Sections 60(1) and 54(2)(a) of the Act). 


From the decision of the insurance officer, 
the claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, contending that he did not leave 
his employment voluntarily as it had been 
erroneously stated in his claim for benefit, 
but that he was laid off because he was 
not a qualified cream and milk grader. He 
stated also that he had an understanding 
with his employer whereby, once he had 
obtained a certificate from the agricultural 
school, he would return to his job at the 
dairy. 

In response to a request for further 
information, the employer wrote to the 
local office that a cream and milk grader 
had to have a cream and milk grading 
certificate and that, if the claimant had 
been allowed to continue in his job during 
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the past year, it was because his work had 
been supervised by a qualified grader. He 
confirmed the claimant’s statement regard- 
ing the conditions on which he would be 
rehired. 


The board of referees which heard the 
case in Kingston, Ont., on March 14, 1956, 
unanimously dismissed the appeal. 


From the decision of the board of 
referees, the National Union of Dairy 
Workers, Local 13, of which the claimant 
is a member, appealed to the Umpire. The 
union also requested a hearing before the 
Umpire, which was held in Ottawa on 
October 15, 1956. Mr. S. Wolstein made 
oral representations on behalf of the 
claimant. Mr. C. N. Beauchamp repre- 
sented the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. 


Conclusions: On the facts before me, I 
agree with the unanimous finding of the 
board of referees. 


The evidence does not allow me to 
uphold Mr. Wolstein’s view that the 
claimant was laid off and that his desire 
to find other employment while attending 
the Kemptville Agricultural School was 
genuine. The evidence indicates that he 
separated temporarily from his regular 
employment with the sole objective of 
obtaining a qualifying certificate. 

This is borne out by his statement in 
his application for benefit that he had left 
his employment voluntarily to attend the 
school, by his statement in his appeal to 
the board, later confirmed by his employer, 
that he would get his job back once quali- 
fied, and by the fact that he did return to 
his former employment upon completion of 
the course. 


It is not the intent of the Act to 
subsidize the training of workers who have 
regular employment. The Act provides for 
the payment of benefit in cases where 
claimants are genuinely unemployed and 
are directed by the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission to attend a course of 
instruction to facilitate their chances of 
obtaining employment. 

The appeal is dismissed. 


Decision CUB-1308, November 15, 1956 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
married, 25 years of age, filed an initial 
application for benefit on April 24, 1956, 
stating that she had worked in Toronto 
as an assembler welder from September 3, 
1952, to March 29, 1956, when, owing to 
pregnancy, she left voluntarily, and that 
she expected to be confined on or about 
November 15. She stated also that she was 
available for employment and that, since 
her separation from the employment 
referred to above, she had inquired about 
lighter work from her former employer, 
who had told her that there was no vacancy 
but that in the event of a suitable opening 
she would be advised. 


The employer reported that the claimant 
had left voluntarily for personal reasons. 


On the evidence before him, the insur- 
ance officer disqualified the claimant from 
receipt of benefit until after confinement, 
as from April 22, 1956, because in his 
opinion she was not available for work 
within the meaning of Section 54(2) of the 
Act. 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on May 10, 1956, stating that, after 
having been refused two weeks’ leave of 
absence, she nevertheless took the time off, 
the work being very slack and the plant 
operating on short time. She stated also 
that the foreman had told her she might 
be rehired when the new plant opened in 
June 1956. 


On June 1, the claimant informed the 
local office that the lighter job which she 
had inquired about had been filled by 
another employee. 

The board of referees which heard the 
case in Toronto on June 1, 1956, unani- 
mously held that the claimant had left 
her employment voluntarily because she 


had been refused two weeks’ leave of 
absence and not because of pregnancy. 
The board held that, when she filed her 
claim for benefit on April 24 in the second 
month of her pregnancy, she could have 
been considered as acceptable to employers 
and, therefore, available for work. Conse- 
quently it removed the disqualification 
imposed under Section 54(2)(a) of the Act. 
It imposed, however, a disqualification for 
the period from April 22, 1956, to May 5, 
1956, pursuant to Section 60(1) of the Act. 


From the decision of the board of 
referees, the Director of Unemployment 
Insurance appealed to the Umpire. 


Conclusions: In previous decisions I 
maintained that, in cases where a claimant 
leaves her employment on account of 
pregnancy, there is a presumption of her 
non-availability for work. I maintained 
also that such presumption can be over- 
come only by demonstrating exceptional 
circumstances. 


In the present case the evidence clearly 
indicates that the claimant left her employ- 
ment voluntarily on account of pregnancy. 
She said so in her application for benefit 
and repeated this statement in a telephone 
conversation on June 1 with an officer of 
the local office. 


There is therefore a presumption that 
she was not available for work and, in my 
opinion, this presumption has not been 
successfully rebutted. The sole fact that 
she may have requested lighter work with 
her former employer does not warrant 
casting aside the implication in her 
voluntary separation that she was unwilling 
to work. There is no evidence that she 
made any effort to find employment else- 
where. 

As to the question of whether or not 
she had good cause to leave her employ- 
ment voluntarily, it was not before the 
board of referees and therefore its decision 
in that respect is ultra vires. 

In conclusion I may say that it is inadvis- 
able to disqualify a claimant until after 
confinement, as was done by the insurance 
officer in this case. Circumstances may 
vary and warrant later a finding of avail- 
ability notwithstanding pregnancy. 


The appeal is allowed. 





Changes in unemployment compensation laws in the United States in 1956 increased 
maximum weekly benefit amounts in four states and extended maximums duration in 


three. Benefit maximums were raised to 
in Massachusetts and to $28 in Virginia. 


€30 in Georgia, to $32 in Kentucky, to $35 
Maximum duration was raised to 22 weeks 1n 


Georgia, to 20 in Mississippi and to eight weeks in Virginia. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during November 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During November the Department of Labour prepared 132 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal govern- 
ment and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 96 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 


contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that: j ; 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; ; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; ors 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week. 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in November for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd... .......... 6 $ 46,060.00 
Defence Production (October)2. 2.0. o.eoes. I3t 1,235,239 .00 
Defence Production (November) ............ 149 1,299,386 .00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour wage schedules are thereupon included 


legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 


where the work is being performed. 
The practice of Government depart- 


ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 


with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 





(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) uo person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during November 


During November the sum of $13,032.48 was collected from 13 employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount has been or will be distributed to the 450 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during November 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 
Fort Garry Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, additions & alterations to ROP-AR 
piggery, University of Manitoba. The Pas Man: M W Leslie, construction of ditch, 
Pasquia Project. 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Shearwater N S: Terminal Construction Co Ltd, site improvement «& planting. 
Camp Gagetown N B: Newton Construction Co Ltd, construction of school, including 
walks, drives & underground services; L G Rawding Construction Ltd, clearing, grubbing 
& burning at neighbourhood 4; Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, construction of housing units. 
Valcartier Que: Southern Structural & Reinforcing Steel, supply & erection of steel for 
school. Barriefield Ont: Evans Contracting Co, site improvement & planting. London 
Ont: City Gas Co, *conversion of oil burners to gas, Cleve Court. North Bay Ont: 
E P A Construction Co “Ltd, construction of housing units. Ottawa Ont: Otis Elevator 
Co Ltd, *installation of dumbwaiter, Laurentian Terrace. Windsor Ont: Head Construc- 
tion Supply Co Ltd, construction of housing units. Shilo Man: Peter Leitch Construc- 
tion Ltd, construction of school & services. Hdmonton Alta: P Janiten, landscaping & 
repairs to basements; Alaskan Heating & Air Conditioning, installation of eavestroughs; 
Van Vliet Construction Co Ltd, installation of underfloor weeping tile & wall repairs. 
Jericho Beach B C: Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, construction of housing units & services. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Eskasoni Indian Agency N S: M R Chappell, additions & alterations to day school. 
Abitibi Indian Agency Que: La Societe D’Entreprise Gen Ltee, construction of root house 
& bldg, Amos IRS. Dauphin Indian Agency Man: Monarch Lumber Co Ltd, *general 
maintenance, Pine Creek IRS. Carlton Indian Agency Sask: Botting & Dent Ltd, addi- 
tions & alterations, Prince Albert IRS. Meadow Lake Indian Agency Sask: Olof Lidfors, 
replacement of roof, Beauval IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Summerside P E I: M F Schurman Co Ltd, construction of beacon bldg, RCAF 
Station. Dartmouth N S: McDonald Construction Co Ltd, addition to fire hall, HMCS 
Shearwater; Paul Maillet & Carl Jansen, replacement of line poles, RCNAS Shearwater. 
Deep Brook N S: R A Douglas Ltd, construction of reservoir & water supply main, 
HMCS Cornwallis. Halifax N S: Cameron Contracting Ltd, construction of WOs’ «& 
sergeants’ mess & outside services, Windsor Park. Camp Gagetown N B; Newton Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of detention barracks & gate house; Atlas Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of chapels. Nicolet Que: Coseley Engineering (Canada) Ltd, con- 
struction of prefabricated stores warehouse. St Johns Que: B & H Metal Industries Co 
Itd, supply & erection of structural steel for barrack blocks, RCAF Station; Foster 
Wheeler Ltd, supply & installation of steam generating unit & auxiliary equipment, CMR. 
Camp Borden Ont: Barclay Construction Ltd, construction of lecture training bldg & 
outside services; E S Fox Plumbing & Heating Ltd, conversion of furnaces to oil in 
PMQs, RCAF Station. Clinton Ont: Canadian National Railways, *installation of mud 
rail, RCAF Station. Rivers Man: Foster Wheeler Ltd, supply & installation of steam 
generating unit & auxiliary equipment, RCAF Station. Winnipeg Man: Peter Leitch 
Construction Ltd, construction of garage & outside services, RCAF Station. Calgary 
Alia: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, construction of junior ranks 
club, Sarcee Camp. Edmonton Alta: W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
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detention barracks & outside services; Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of residual 
work to central heating plant, Griesbach Barracks; Burns & Dutton Concrete & Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of physical training bldg & outside services; Poole 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of telephone exchange bldg & outside services, 
Griesbach Barracks. Comox B C: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, construction of fuel 
pipeline from wharf to RCAF Station. 


Building and Maintenance 


Camp Gagetown N B: Forest Protection Ltd, *application of herbicide, Army Train- 
ing Area. Uplands Ont: J R Douglas Ltd, *repairs to hangar roof, RCAF Station. 
Macdonald Man: Couture & Toupin Ltd, replacement of drill hall floor, RCAF Station. 
Fort Nelson B C: Geo W Crothers Ltd, supply & installation of diesel electric generator, 
mile 295, NWHS. Nanaimo B C: General Construction Co Ltd, resurfacing of roads. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Que: J G Fitzpatrick Ltd, construction of travelling shiploader, gallery 
No 2. Quebec Que: Emile Frenette Ltee, construction of service house. Vancouver B C: 
Northland Machinery Supply Co Ltd, supply & installation of flax cleaners & auxiliary 
equipment, elevator No 3. 


Department of Public Works 


New Glasgow N S: F A MacDougall, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. 
Saw Pit N S: Atlantic Bridge Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Fabre Que: Paul O Goulet, 
protection works. Grande Riviere Que: James S Watt, construction of slipway. L’Jslet 
Que: J P A Normand Ine, repairs to roadway. Malbaie Que: Beaudin & Couture, 
landing reconstruction. Montreal Que: J Lamontagne Ltd, replacement of passenger 
elevator, Postal Station “H”; L P Theriault Construction Ltd, alterations & additions to 
Postal Station “R”; Dominion Sprinkler Co Ltd, installation of automatic sprinkler 
system, RCMP garage; J Lamontagne Ltd, additions & alterations to Postal Station “S”. 
Pointe au Loup Que: Adrien Arseneau, slipway repairs. Pointe Basse Que: Fabien 
Arseneau, construction of slipway & hauling plant. Quebec Qué: Provincial Engineering 
Ltd, extension to central heating plant for Governor Generals’ quarters, The Citadel. 
Tadoussac (Anse Tadoussac) Que: L’Atelier Mecanique de la Malbaie Engr, wharf 
repairs. Crystal Beach Ont: Robin Stewart Construction Ltd, construction of post office. 
Hagersville Ont: Harry Wunder Construction Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Kincardine 
Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd, repairs to harbour works. Ottawa Ont: James H 
Wilson, installation of laboratory fittings in testing laboratory, Tunney’s Pasture; Thos 
Fuller Construction Co Ltd, reconstruction of power & pilot plants, Rideau Falls; Bedard- 
Girard Ltd, installation of testing equipment in testing laboratory, Tunney’s Pasture; 
Edge Lid, installation of automatic sprinkler system in cafeteria bldg, National Research 
Council; Otis Elevator Co Ltd, supply & installation of elevator in Mortimer Bldg. 
Sundridge Ont: Bertram Bros, construction of post office. Thamesville Ont: Mac Con- 
struction Co, construction of post office. Thunder Beach Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of wharf. Toronto Ont: Frankel Steel Construction Ltd, supply, 
fabrication & erection of structural steel for federal bldg, Adelaide St. Winnipeg Man: 
Kummen-Shipman Electric Ltd, installation of electrical service in Commercial Bldg. 
Broadview Sask: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Kelvington 
Sask: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Regina 
Sask: North West Electric Co Ltd, installation of street lighting at RCMP barracks. 
Esquimalt B C: Victoria Machinery Depot Co Ltd, docking & repairs to First Graving 
Dock floating caisson. Fraser River (Fraser Mills) B C: Marine Pipeline & Dredging 
Ltd, *dredging. Ucluelet B C: Basarab Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP 
detachment bldg. Vancouver B C: Northern Construction Co & J W Stewart Ltd, 
construction of tunnel at post office bldg. 


Department of Transport 

Gander Nfld: Bryant Electric Co Ltd, installation of power services at Townsite. 
Stephenville Nfld: United Construction Trades Ltd, airport lighting. Greenwood N S: 
Lewis Bros Asphalt Paving Ltd, additional development at airport. Sydney N S: Lynk Elec- 
tric Ltd, airport lighting facilities. Allanburg Ont: The Canadian Bridge Co Ltd, replace- 
ment of counterweight ropes, Bridge No 10, Welland Ship Canal. Port Weller & Thorold 
Ont: Provincial Engineering Ltd, replacement of fender rope, various locks, Welland 
Ship Canal. Timmins Ont: Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation of airport lighting. Broad- 
view Sask: Pearson Construction Co Ltd, construction of VHF omni range bldg & related 


(Continued on page 72) 
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WAGES, HOURS, WORKING 


CONDITIONS 





Working Conditions in Retail Trade 


About 56 per cent of sales employees in retail trade, almost three- 
quarters of office employees and about 61 per cent of other employees 
(shippers, stock-keepers, truck drivers, etc.) on five-day work-week 


Sales employees in retail trade tend to 
be subject to slightly less liberal standards 
than other workers in the industry as 
regards hours of work, vacations and 
statutory holidays, according to the April 
1956 survey of working conditions in retail 
trade. 

The 1956 survey by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour covered 1,280 retail outlets employ- 
ing 73,501 sales employees, 25,598 office 
employees and 40,841 employees of other 
types. For the most part, the survey is 
limited to establishments employing 15 or 
more workers; the accompanying statistics 
should, therefore, be considered as repre- 
sentative of the situation in the medium 
and larger stores. 


Sales Employees 


The work schedule of about 56 per cent 
of the sales employees was five days per 
week. The standard weekly hours varied 
considerably, ranging between 374 and 48 
for substantial numbers of employees. The 
largest single group, 29 per cent of the 
total sales force reported, were on a 40- 
hour week. 

As for vacations, virtually all stores 
reported at least two weeks; stores employ- 
ing two-thirds of the total in the survey 
reported three weeks and those employing 
more than one-third of the sales staff 
reported four weeks. For three weeks, 15 
years was the most common service 
requirement, although it was less than 15 
years for about one-fifth of the employees; 
for four weeks’ vacation, the usually stipu- 
lated service was 25 years. 

Nine or more paid statutory holidays 
were available to almost two-thirds of the 
sales personnel of the establishments report- 
ing to the survey; only 3 per cent were 
granted fewer than seven such holidays. 

Coverage of sales employees in retail 
trade under pension plans, group life insur- 
ance, hospitalization, surgical benefit plans 
and physicians’ services in hospital, was 


more than two-thirds of the total included 
in the survey; coverage for physicians’ 
home and office calls was almost one-third, 
while for major medical costs it was about 
one-seventh. 

Virtually all sales employees were entitled, 
under the terms of their employment, to 
rest periods, with two 10- or two 15-minute 
periods per day being the predominant 
practice. 


Office Employees 


The work-week of office employees in 
retail trade is, on the whole, shorter than 
for the other two categories dealt with in 
this article. Almost three-quarters of the 
office employees enjoyed a five-day week. 
Two out of every five office workers were 
on a 40-hour weekly schedule, and another 
43 per cent had a schedule of fewer than 
40 hours. 

Vacation practice for office employees 
followed closely the pattern for sales staffs. 
However, four-week vacations were avail- 
able to a larger proportion of office 
employees (57 per cent) than of sales 
personnel. Almost half the office employees 
of retail stores enjoyed nine paid statutory 
holidays and another 22 per cent were 
entitled to more than nine. The propor- 
tionate coverage of office employees under 
pension and insurance plans was somewhat 
higher than for sales staff. 


Other Employees 


Employees of retail establishments who 
could not be classified as either sales or 
office staff, such as shippers, stock-keepers, 
truck drivers, warehouse employees, etc., 
tend to work shorter hours than sales staff, 
approaching fairly closely the standards of 
office workers. About 61 per cent were on 
a five-day schedule and a slightly higher 
percentage were working 40 hours or fewer 
per week. 

Vacations, too, followed the office pattern, 
the percentage distribution of employees 
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for two-, three- and four-week vacations 
being very similar to that for office 
employees. About 62 per cent of these 
employees were in stores where nine or 
more paid statutory holidays were given. 

Coverage of employees in this category 
under pension and insurance plans was 
shghtly smaller though similar in pattern 
to that for office employees. 


Information similar to that contained in 
the accompanying table is available for 
any of the following cities: Halifax, Saint 
John, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Hamilton, Sudbury, London, Windsor, Fort 
William and Port Arthur, Winnipeg, Regina, 
Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 
and Victoria. It may be obtained upon 
request to the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


WORKING CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYEES IN RETAIL TRADE, APRIL 1, 1956 











Survey Coverage 








Standard Weekly Hours 





Number of 
Sales Office ‘“ ” 
Employees Employees reat 
73,501 25, 598 : 








Percentage of Employees 


OTe and VOSS Sah weccie eevee WN atest 0 sak so eR ORT ee Pee 3-5 17-2 3°8 
Over iseand sunder:40 2. bac a abet tener tomes ate oie ee eae 14-4 25-7 18-8 
CU A eR eS cree Bae etn Reta eR Eats ty nr FE PR IBN nA ee 28-9 40-4 40-6 
Over 40 andqunderd anc: =i eh ast Aas etans ae ee See aee 13-5 10-5 13-1 
PE A Cee ein re weet: Nit era AE PURE, ea At a 13-5 3-3 9-3 
Over 44tand*underk48. wack tithes ee ees a. ae ee en 22-7 2 5-4 
AB ce AA Y = cect 5s erst t Bek, SORTA SUIT ele eit go etl erate eee 2-0 0-4 5-1 
Over AS eee eee cael ea herp: Cesena eo ent c eat Peeay ans each Seat eee eee 1:5 0-4 3-9 
Onia:b=day weelk (2) 5 seas dic isccea escent aa oe tec Oe ae ee 55-9 73°5 60-8 
Vacations With Pay 
Employees in establishments reporting: 
Tworweeks with pay fstccotter see aiiaes attics oe cee «ee ene 99-1 99-3 95-6 
Af tensity CariOrilessgack ol hist ae ce eee oss ocaoce ne eo 78-6 75-3 70-6 
2, VERT a Se hie tges cock die TOS be die Re ee 17-1 21-9 17:7 
BD: VOLS Sora cacetoness ahs eon uasic setae ee ee ee ee 1-5 1-1 3-5 
OSV CATS) Fee APE fas teak okie Oe MR NES cists a eee 1-7 0-8 3-4 
Other periods em. cine ne Meer oe ee ee 0-2 0-2 0-4 
pDhree weeks waithpayeien ts oc celetoc eRe tie ae rec sce See ee 67-4 62-6 63-3 
After teh yearste om, aie come e Aen: ae: Skene oe he eee eee 13-4 3-6 8-9 
ORV CALS Vacte sie tac Wate aera ee a AEM cee ee cee ee 5-4 3-3 4-4 
LD SVCATSS gapavnere at cite esc: eg nee ere ee cere 38:3 46-5 42-1 
ZO SY CATS sem chutes Sete aps oh ee ah ME pe oven ee ee a 1:6 1-4 1-6 
QOLVEATS: f Ale icscictees STAMOS OR URE siete ofl geet See 7:5 7-2 6-1 
Other periods7e) ack cee ele ee ae 1-2 0-6 0-2 
Four weeks with:payiede «4+ acto ta Ae ae See esc NE eee 34-7 57-4 53-4 
After: 25svearsw tcl. |: ahead. ee rei ee ee 30-7 43-9 40-7 
Other'periodss...0.55-c ee ease ee ae 4-0 13:5 12:7 
Paid Statutory Holidays 
Employees in establishments reporting: 
ONCE roche ae eters oie ato: cath RsaI he es ale een ae 0-2 0-1 Pad 
Leessithan sear seas: «0 cee Sao es, ee ee 3-0 1-5 4-1 
(RCL Lee tee < Ae ewe A eS. eP) 10-3 6-0 4-4 
Bi aterd dekolte 3c) SRE ee os ee ee 21-0 19-9 24-2 
D a aie ee wncietena rai cre, Mier arsg tect 2eererei <iache ca ear 44-6 49-4 38-8 
More:than 0s.) ISPON: Side eee ee ele ren oe 19-9 22-3 23-1 
No information )25< no. cet sae hts soto ee ee ee 1-0 0-8 2-7 
Pension and Insurance Plans 
Employees in establishments reporting: 
Pension, planve.s a. packs setceabeta yc ek Er MRE Sa EES Se 84-4 85-5 82-4 
Group life insurance... ¥f.. knees ee tee eee ee eee 79-9 89-1 84-4 
Hogspitalizatiqns Wet, tou ce een Meee ee nee: 77-4 86-8 84-4 
Surgical benefits: xsi ee ae ete 76-2 83-2 80-3 
Physicign s.gervaces in Nosnital ci ...0 cece ana. oe ee 66-4 79-2 73°4 
Physician ¢ home and office callay...We ee eee 31-8 49-2 48-1 
Major medical (catastrophe insurance)..........-.cc.ceceeeccucsecce 14-4 15-1 20-7 
Rest Periods 
Employees in establishments reporting rest periods.................2-.-. 94-5 _ _ 
Two rest periods of: 
10. minutegh. Mic cctunies as 2s Dee poe os ee ee ee 20-8 _ _ 
LO Minutes. ci ccpaten «anc «atte eevee natok «tonto uerer Pan eee an eae 51-3 — — 


(1) Includes a small number of employees in establishments reporting alternate weeks of 5 and 5} days. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


Canada, November 1956* 


In November 1956, fewer workers were 
involved in work stoppages than in any 
November since 1948 and the time loss 
was the lowest recorded for any November 
since 1951. The time loss was substantially 
lower than in any of the preceding six 
months of the year. 


Half the time lost during November was 
caused by three stoppages involving: textile 
and knitted goods factory workers at 
St. Jérome, Que., coal miners at Drum- 
heller and East Coulee, Alta., and cigar 
and cigarette factory workers at Montreal. 


Preliminary figures for November 1956 
show a total of 36 strikes and lockouts 
involving 4,241 workers with a time loss 
of 40,860 man-working days, compared with 
40 strikes and lockouts in October 1956 
with 15,315 workers involved and a loss of 
133,870 days. In November 1955 there 
were 27 strikes and lockouts with 21,581 
workers involved and a loss of 379,725 days. 


For the first 11 months of 1956 prelim- 
inary figures show a total of 218 strikes 
and lockouts involving 88,124 workers with 
a time loss of 1,245,805 days. In the same 
period in 1955 there were 155 strikes and 
lockouts, 58,911 workers involved and a loss 
of 1,534,990 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural 
paid workers in Canada, the time lost in 
November 1956 was 0-05 per cent of the 
estimated working time; October 1956, 0-15 
per cent; November 1955, 0:43 per cent; 
the first 11 months of 1956, 0-13 per 
cent; and the first 11 months of 1955, 0-16 
per cent. 


The demand for increased wages was a 
factor in 23 of the 36 stoppages in exist- 
ence during November. Of the other 
disputes, five arose over dismissals and 
employment of workers, three over union 
questions, three over reduced earnings and 
two over conditions of work. 


Of the 36 stoppages in existence during 
November, three were settled in favour of 
the workers, four in favour of the employers, 
seven were compromise settlements and 10 
were indefinite in result. At the end of the 
month 12 stoppages were still in existence. 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book 
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(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes and lockouts of this nature still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which began on November 8, 1945, 
and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and 
Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; and 
newspaper printing plant workers at Mont- 
real on April 20, 1955. The strike of 
women’s clothing factory workers at Mont- 
real which began on February 23, 1954, and 
that of lumber mill workers at Saint John, 
N.B., on May 26, 1955, are presumed to 
have lapsed as no reports have been received 
to the contrary). 


Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given here from month to month. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this 
article are taken from the government pub- 
lications of the countries concerned or from 
the International Labour Office Year Book 
of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland beginning in September 1956 was 
250 and 19 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 269 
during the month. In all stoppages of work 
in progress, 41,700 workers were involved 
and a time loss of 217,000 days caused. 

Of the 250 disputes leading to stoppage 
of work that began in September, 16, 
directly involving 7,100 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 99, 
directly involving 12,700 workers, over 
other wage questions; seven, directly in- 
volving 2,900 workers, over questions as to 
working hours; 13, directly involving 1,500 
workers, over questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons; 
111, directly involving 7,100 workers, over 
other questions respecting working arrange- 
ments; three, directly involving 300 
workers, over questions of trade union 
principle; and one, directly involving 400 
workers, was In support of workers involved 
in another dispute. 
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Australia 


According to preliminary figures in the 
Australian Monthly Bulletin of Employ- 
ment Statistics for July 1956, a total of 
283 work stoppages arose out of industrial 
disputes during the second quarter of 1956. 
There were 86,050 workers involved and a 
loss of 186,062 working days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for October 1956 show 
325 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month, involving 130,000 workers. The 
time loss for all work stoppages in progress 
during the month was 1,000,000 days. 
Corresponding figures for September 1956 
were 325 stoppages, 150,000 workers and a 
loss of 1,500,000 days. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, December 1956 


Canada’s consumer price index (1949= 
100) increased fractionally from 120.3 to 
120.4 between November and December 
1956. In December 1955 it stood at 116.9. 


During November, increases in four of 
the five group indexes more than offset a 
decrease of 0.3 per cent in the food index. 


Foods moved from 117.9 to 117.5 as a 
substantial decrease was recorded in egg 
prices, while prices were lower for most 
cuts of beef, some fresh vegetables, tea 
and coffee. Increases in bread and milk, 
which showed up in the November index 
in some cities, occurred in additional cities 
in December. Pork prices continued to 
move up, while most canned fruits and 
vegetables, sugar and jam were higher. 


The shelter index advanced from 1383.4 
to 133.5 as a result of increases in both 
the rent and home-ownership components. 


The clothing index moved from 108.4 to 
108.6 as increases were reported for men’s 
and women’s shoes and some items of 
men’s and women’s clothing. 


Higher prices for coal, furniture, utensils 
and equipment, laundry, dry cleaning and 
shoe repairs were responsible for an in- 
crease from 118.1 to 118.6 in the house- 
hold operation index. 


The other commodities and services index 
was slightly higher at 122.9 compared with 
122.8 a month earlier. 

Group indexes one year earlier were: 
food 112.4, shelter 131.0, clothing 108.5, 
household operation 116.6, and _ other 
commodities and services, 118.3. 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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City Consumer Price Indexes, November 19567 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) were 
higher in all but one of the ten regional 
cities between October and November 1956, 
the index for Saskatoon-Regina remaining 
unchanged. 


An increase of 0.8 per cent in the 
Montreal index was the largest recorded; 
other increases ranged from 0.1 per cent 
in St. John’s to 0.5 per cent in both Ottawa | 
and Toronto. 

Movements in two of the five groups, 
foods and other commodities and services, 
were responsible for most of the changes 
in the total indexes. Higher prices were 
general in all ten cities for 1957 models of 
passenger cars. Most canned fruits and 
vegetables were higher in all regions. 
Domestic grown fresh vegetables were 
somewhat lower, while imported fresh 
vegetables moved higher. Eggs declined in 
most cities. Beef declined seasonally in 
most cities while pork was up in some 
cities and declined in the remainder. Bacon 
prices rose in all ten cities, while chicken 
was down in most regions. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between October and November 
were as follows: Montreal +1.0 to 120.9; 
Ottawa -+0.6 to 121.5; Toronto +0.6 to 
123.1; Saint John +0.4 to 120.4; Halifax 
+0.3 to 118.0; Winnipeg +0.3 to 118.4; 
Vancouver +0.3 to 121.5; Edmonton- 
Calgary +-0:2>to 117.7; St. John’s +024 
to 107.0.  Saskatoon-Regina remained 
unchanged at 117.2. 





+See Table F-2 at back of book. 
tOn base June 1951=100. 
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Wholesale Prices, November 1956 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) eased 0.2 per cent to 226.6 
from 227.1 during October. This was the 
second consecutive month in which the 
index has declined. The November 1955 
index was 220.7. 


Decreases in October in four of the 
eight component groups more than offset 
increases in the other four. 


The largest decrease was in non-ferrous 
metals, which declined 3.1 per cent to 
187.3 from 193.3. Despite increases for 
fresh milk, whitefish, hogs in some centres, 
and cured meats, lower prices for eggs and 
beef carcasses were chiefly responsible for 
a slight downward movement in the animal 
products group to 235.1 from 235.4: <A 
decrease in the wood products group to 
299.1 from 301.4 resulted from lower 
prices for cedar shingles, fir timber and 
upholstered furniture, despite slightly higher 
prices for white pine. The chemical 
products group eased 0.1 per cent to 180.3 
from 180.4. 

The non-metallic minerals group rose 1.4 
per cent to 183.8 from 181.3; the vegetable 
products index 0.5 per cent to 197.3 from 
196.3; the iron products index 0.3 per 
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cent to 249.0 from 248.3; and the textile 
products group 0.1 per cent to 232.7 from 
232). 4; 


The composite index of farm products 
prices at terminal markets climbed 0.7 per 
cent to 209.4 from 208.0 between October 
and November. The field products index 
advanced 2 per cent to 163.1 from 159.9. 


Residential building material prices 
were virtually unchanged, the index 
(1935-39=100) declining only from 293.5 
to 293.3. The non-residential building 
materials index (1949=100) moved to 
129.3 from 129.5. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, November 1956 


For the fifth time in six months, the 
United States consumer price index rose 
to a new high in November, advancing 
0.1 per cent to 117.8 in mid-November 
from 117.7 in mid-October (1947-49=100). 
In mid-November 1955 it stood at 115.0. 


Seasonal reductions in food prices cut 
the food index 0.2 per cent but every 
other classification went up. ‘The trans- 
portation index climbed 0.6 per cent 
because of higher prices for 1957 model 
automobiles. 
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Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in 
the Lasour GAZETTE. 


List No. 101. 


Accident Prevention 


1. AUSTRALIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
AND NATIONAL SErRvIcE. Safe Access above 
Ground Level. Melbourne, 1956. Pp. 22. 

Accidents due to people falling are very 
common in industry. Therefore it is essen- 
tial that access to parts of buildings above 
ground level should be safe. 


2. GREAT BriTaAIN. Factory DEPARTMENT. 
Fencing and Safety Precautions for Cotton 
Spinning and Weaving Machinery. Part 8. 
Cotton Weaving and Subsidiary Processes. 
London, HMSO, 1955. Pp. 21, 76. 


Describes the main hazards of_ the 
machines used in cotton weaving and the 


methods of protection required for the 
machinery. 

3. Home INSURANCE Company, NEW 
York. Tips to the Handyman-Hobbyist 
on How to do It Safely. New York, c1954. 
Pp. 46. 


Annual Reports 


4, BoMBAY. REGISTRAR OF TRADES UNIONS. 
Annual Report on the Working of the 
Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, for the 
State of Bombay, 1954-55. Bombay, Gov- 
ernment Press, 1956. Pp. 287. 


5. BRITISH CoLUMBIA. DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasour. Annual Report for the Year ended 
December 81st, 1955. Victoria, Queen’s 
Printer, 1956. Pp. 152. 


6. CANADA. BuREAU OF STATISTICS. Annual 
Report for the Fiscal Year ended March 31, 
1956. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 45. 


7. CANADA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. Annual 
Report on Benefit Years established and 
terminated under the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, Calendar Year, 1955. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 68. 
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8. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Forty-Fifth Annual Report on Labour 
Organization in Canada. 1956 Edition. 


Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 124. 


9. KenyA CoLONY AND PROTECTORATE. 
LABOUR DEPARTMENT. Annual Report, 1956. 
Nairobi, Government Printer, 1956. Pp. 59. 


10. Life Insurance Fact Book, 1956. New 
York, Institute of Life Insurance, 1956. 
Pp. 112. 


11. MAniToBA. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 
AND PusBLic WELFARE. Annual Report for 
the Calendar Year 1955. Winnipeg, Queen’s 
Printer, 1956. Pp. 245. 


12. MAniTopA FARMERS’ UNION Report 
of the 5th Annual Convention, December 
6, 6, 7th 1965. Winnipeg, 1955; Rp. 10: 


13. NationaL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. 40 Years of Economic Growth. 
Prepared for the 40th Annual Meeting of 
the Conference Board, May 16, 17, 18, 1956. 
New York, 1956. Pp. 31. 


14. New ZEALAND. DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasour. Report for the Year ended 31 
March 1956. Wellington, Government 
Printer, 1956. Pp. 85. 


15. SASKATCHEWAN. DEPARTMENT OF 
Pusutic HeattH. Annual Report for the 
Fiscal Year April 1, 1954 to March 31, 


1955. Regina, Queen’s Printer, 1956. 
Pp. 174. 

Automation 

16. CANADIAN INSTITUTE ON PUBLIC 


Arratirs. Proceedings of the 1956 Winter 
Week-End Conference on:—Automation, 
What It means to You, held at Upper 
Canada College, Toronto, February 24th, 
25th and 26th, 1956. Toronto, 1956. Pp. 51. 

Topics discussed at the conference: Auto- 
mation—more goods, fewer jobs?; Automa- 
tion for Canada—today and tomorrow; The 
effects of automation on education; Living 
with a 30-hour week. 

17. Diesotp, JoHN. Automation, the 
Advent of the ‘Automatic Factory. New 
York, Van Nostrand, 1952. Pp. 181. 

Discusses the economic and social effects 
of automation, mentions some problems and 
their solutions, and shows how automation 
can be used by the businessman. 

18. REUTHER, WALTER PHILIP. The 
Impact of Automation. Testimony before 
the Sub-committee on Economic Stabiliza- 
tion of the Joint Committee on the 


Economic Report of the U.S. Congress, 
October 17, 1955. Detroit, International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, 1955. Pp. 33. 


Business 
19. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
Unitrep States oF AMERICA. AGRICULTURE 


DEPARTMENT. Manual on Business-Farm 
Days. Washington, 1955. Pp. 14. 

“The kind of ‘Day’ covered in this manual 
is an exchange visit between the business- 
men on farms (farmers and their families) 
and the businessmen in town and city for 
the purpose of meeting together to talk over 
and explore the business operations of each 
other.’ 


20. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Chartbook of Current Business 
Trends. 2d ed. New York, 1956. Pp. 60. 

Contains charts of industrial production, 
gross national product, wholesale prices, 
consumer prices, average workweek, average 
hourly earnings, average weekly earnings, 
personal income, among other items. 


21. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. The Why and How of Corporate 
Giving. New York, 1956. Pp. 124. 


Contains a summary of three round table 
discussions devoted to important aspects of 
company contributions: How to write a 
policy for company contributions; How to 
budget and administer company contribu- 
tions; How to support higher education. 


Congresses and Conventions 


22, AMALGAMATED UNION OF BUILDING 
TraDE WorRKERS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND. Thirty-Fifth Annual Report from 
the Last Meeting Night in December, 1954, 
to the Last Meeting Night in December, 
1955. London, 1956. Pp. 91. 


23. Boor AND SHOE WorkKERS’ UNION. 
Proceedings of 21st Convention held at 
New York City, N.Y. beginning June 20, 
1965... Boston, 1955? Pp. 130. 


24. COMMERCIAL 'TELEGRAPHERS’ UNION. 
Proceedings of the 26th Regular Conven- 
tion, Houston, Texas, October 17 to 21, 
1955. Washington, 1956? Pp. 51. 


25. FARMER Lasour TEACHER INSTITUTE. 
Report of the Ninth Annual Farmer- 
Labour-Teacher Institute, Valley Centre, 
Fort QuwAppelle, June 30-July 3, 19656. 
Regina, 1956? Pp. 28. 


26. INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER 
Makers. Proceedings of the 21st Constitu- 
tional Convention; with Report, of Execu- 
tive Officers, May 9th-May 14th, 1966. 
Miami Beach, Florida. Albany, 1955? 
Pp lol: 


27. INTERNATIONAL ‘TECHNICAL CONFER- 
ENCE ON THE CONSERVATION OF THE LIVING 
RESOURCES OF THE SEA, Romp, 1955. Papers 
presented at the International Technical 
Conference of the Living Resources of the 
Sea, Rome, 18 April to 10 May 1955. New 
York, United Nations, 1956. Pp. 371. 

This conference was called by the Secretary- 
General to assist the International Law 
Commission to prepare draft articles on 


certain basic aspects of the international 
regulation of fisheries. 


28. OrFIcE EMPLOYEES INTERNATIONAL 
Union. Proceedings, 6th Convention, June 
13-17, 1965, New York City. Washington, 
1956?" “Pp. 312: 


29. Unirep ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND 
MacHINE WorkKERS OF AMERICA. ZJ'wentieth 
Convention, Proceedings 1955 ... Cleveland, 
Ohio, Sept. 19-23, 1955. New York, 1956? 
Pipeiis: 


Cost and Standard of Living 


30. MIcHIGAN. UNIVERSITY. SURVEY 
Research CENTER. Consumer Attitudes 
and Inclinations to buy, August-September 
1956. Ann Arbor, Mich., 1956. Pp. 23. 

The Survey Research Center interviewed 
1,350 families throughout the United States 
during August 1956 and asked them ques- 
tions about their personal financial outlook, 
their buying plans, and their evaluation of 
general business and market conditions. 


31. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Compensating Expatriates for the 
Cost of living abroad, by J. Frank Gaston 
and John Napier. New York, 1955. Pp. 48. 

Discusses a survey of 13,000 employees of 
117 American companies living in about 87 


different countries or territories outside the 
United States and Canada. 


32. US. Bureau or Lasor StTArTIsTICs. 
Average Retail Prices, 1955. Selected 
Commodities and Services (Other than 
Food and Housing) included in the Con- 
sumer Price Index. Washington, GPO, 
1956. Pp. 106. 

“Average prices in 1955 are presented for 
approximately 150 items in certain major 
expenditure categories in the 20 largest cities 
surveyed regularly by the U.S. Department 
of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics.” 


Discrimination in Employment 


33. CoNNECTICUT. COMMISSION ON CIVIL 
Ricuts. Minority Group Integration by 
Labor and Management; a Study of the 
Employment Practices of the Larger 
Employers, and the Membership Practices 
of the Larger Labor Unions with Respect 
to Race, Religion, and National Origin, 
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Connecticut, 1951. Prepared by Henry G. 
Stetler, Supervisor, Division of Research. 
Hartford, 1953. Pp. 67. 

The study was conducted in five areas: 
Bridgeport, Hartford-New Britain, New 
Haven, Stamford and Waterbury. <A survey 
was made among employers of more than 
1,000 persons, larger labour union locals and 
among persons belonging to minority groups. 


34. MASSACHUSETTS. CoMMISSION 
AGAINST DISCRIMINATION. Annual Report, 
November 30, 1954, to November 30, 1956. 
Boston, 1956. Pp. 18. 


Economic Conditions 


35. INTERNATIONAL LABouR OFFice. Social 
Aspects of European Economic Co-opera- 
tion; Report by a Group of Experts. 
Geneva, 1956. Pp. 179. 

The group of experts discussed the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. whether international differences in 


labour costs and social security costs 
do or do not hinder freer trade; 

2. the need for policies to remove restric- 
tions on freer trade; 


3. Whether, if there should be a freer 
international market, it might be neces- 
sary for the countries of Europe to 
formulate and carry out their social 
and economic policies with a greater 
degree of international consultation and 
co-ordination than at present; 


4. the social problems connected with 
freer international movement of labour. 


36. UnireEp NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF 
EconoMiIc AND SocraL AFFarirS. Hconomic 
Developments in Africa, 1954-1955. Supple- 
ment to World Economic Survey, 19656. 
New York, 1956. Pp. 100. 

Contents: 1. Agricultural Production. 2. 
Mining and Mineral Production. 3. Fuel and 


Power and Secondary Industries. 4. Foreign 
Trade. 5. Investment. 


37. Unitep Nations. DEPARTMENT OF 
Economic AND Socrat Arratrs. Economic 
Developments in the Middle East, 1954- 
1955. Supplement to World Economic 
Survey, 1955. New York, 1956. Pp. 151. 


Contents: 1. Production and Transport. 
2. Growth of Petroleum Industry. 3. Foreign 


Trade and Payments. 4. Price, Monetary 
and Fiscal Changes. 5. Development Pro- 
grams. : 


38. UnireD Nations. Economic Com- 
MISSION FOR LATIN AMERICA. Economic 
Survey of Latin America, 1955; including 
an Essay on Government Income and 
Expenditure, 1947-1954; prepared by the 
Secretariat of the Economic Commission 
for Latin America. New York, 1956. 
Pp l76: 

_ Contents: 1. Economic Development Trends 


in Latin America. 2. Foreign Trade and 
the Balance of Payments. 3. Agriculture. 
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4. Industry. © 5: “Mining.” 6."* Energy, 7, 
Public Expenditure. 8. Fiscal Income. 9. 
Public Savings and Deficit Financing. 10. 
Exchange Policy as a Fiscal Instrument. 


Economic Policy 


39. Canada’s Economic Future; Digests 
of One Hundred and Twenty-Five Sub- 
missions to the Royal Commission on 
Canada’s Economic Prospects. Toronto, 
Cockfield, Brown & Company Limited, 
150 se Daou: 


The Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects was appointed to study 
and report on the following questions: 
“(a) developments in the supply of raw 
materials and energy sources; (b) the growth 
to be expected in the population of Canada 
and the changes in its distribution; (c) pros- 
pects for growth and change in domestic and 
external markets for Canadian productions; 
(d) trends in productivity and standards of 
living; and (e) prospective requirements for 
industrial and social capital.” 


40. Sayers, RicHAarp Smney. Financial 
Policy, 1939-45. London, HMSO and 
Longmans Green, 1956. Pp. 608. 


Discusses the war budgets, the rate of in- 
terest, capital issues control, internal borrow- 
ing, exchange control, financial arrangements 
with Commonwealth countries, lend-lease, ete. 


Economics 
41. Harwoop, Epwarp Crossy. Useful 
Economics. Great Barrington, Mass., | 


American Institute for Economic Research, 
1956, -8p.1128; 


Designed for use in schools and for the 
general reader. 


42. Miuiter, Herman Puiuure. Income of 
the American People, by Herman P. Miller 
for the Social Science Research Council in 
cooperation with the U.S. Dept. of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census, New York, 
Wiley, 1955. Pp. 206. 

The study shows “the relation between the 
amount of income received by individuals 
and certain social and economic character- 
istics like geographic location, occupation, 
colour, education, etc. The study also in- 
cludes an analysis of the changes in income 
distribution which have taken place in the 
United States since the depression of the 
thirties, as well as an evaluation of the data 
which provide the basis for the findings.” 


43. RoBiInson, MarsuHatt A. An Intro- 
duction to Economic Reasoning, by 
Marshall A. Robinson, Herbert C. Morton 
and James C. Calderwood. Washington, 
Brookings Institution, 1956. Pp. 335. 


Partial Contents: The Economy and Its 


Income. Labor and Unions. Debts and 
Money. Prosperity and Depression. Con- 
trolling Business Fluctuations. Economic 
Growth. International Economic Policy. 


Efficiency, Industrial 


44. BritisH INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT. 
Outline of Work Study. London, 1956. 
2 Volumes. 

The material in these volumes is based 
on work study courses given by Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd. 

Contents: Pt. 1. Introduction. Pt. 2. 
Method Study. 

Work study seeks to determine the activi- 
ties of the worker and of plant equipment 
in order to improve these activities. Method 
study is concerned with better ways of doing 
things. It improves efficiency by eliminating 
unnecessary work, avoidable delays and other 
forms of waste. 


45. Orrice MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Unit Work Measurement; a Study carried 
out by the Research Committee. London, 
1954. 1 Volume (various pagings). 

The Office Management Association con- 
cludes after its study that it is not possible 
to develop “standard units” which would 
permit one firm to determine if its pro- 
cedures were being performed according to 
a “standard average”. However, the study 
showed a way of measuring work so that a 
firm can develop and maintain good working 
standards. 


Employment Management 


46. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
How to establish and maintain a Personnel 
Department, by Frances Spodick. 3d _ ed., 
with New Bibliography. New York, 1953. 
PoAtis: 


Partial Contents: Selecting the Personnel 
Officer and His Staff. Formulating a 
Master Plan of Action. Writing the Per- 
sonnel Policies. Translating Personnel 
Policies into Practice. Designing and 
evaluating the Personnel Records. 


47. Bureau of NatIoNAL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
incton, D.C. Training New Employees. 
Washington, c1956. Pp. 12. 


48. Bureau or NATIONAL AFFAIRS, WASH- 


incToN, D.C. Using Praise. Washington, 
c1955. Pp. 12. 
49. EprrortAL ResearcH Reports. Lay- 


Off Pay Plans, by Helen B. Shaffer. Wash- 
ington, 1956. Pp. 355-372. 


An explanation of supplementary unem- 
ployment benefits plans and a survey of such 
plans already in existence. 


International Agencies 


50. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
Report of the Director-General. First Item 
on the Agenda. Geneva, 1956. Pp. 99. 

At Head of Title: Report 1. Sixth Con- 
ference of American States Members of the 
International Labour Organization. Havana, 
Sept. 1956. 


This is a review of labour and social con- 
ditions in North and South America since 
the first Conference of American States 
Members of the ILO, in 1936. 


51. NortH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZA- 
tion. The North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization. 4th ed. Paris, 1956. Pp. 71. 

Contents: 1. Why the Treaty was signed. 


2. What the Treaty says. 3. The Develop- 
ment of the Organization. 4. The Present 


Structure of the Organization. 5. The 
Achievements of NATO. 
Labour Conditions 

52. GREAT BRITAIN. JOINT STANDING 
CoMMITTEE ON CONDITIONS IN [RON 
Founpries. Conditions in Iron Foundries ; 


First Report of the Joint Standing Com- 
mittee. London, HMSO, 1956. Pp. 73. 
The Committee recommends that accidents 
can be reduced as follows: 
(1) A much higher standard of house- 
keeping in foundries; 
(2) A wider provision of more suitable 
protective clothing and other protec- 
tive devices; 


(3) Proper care and use of protective 
equipment by workers; 


(4) Early first-aid treatment; 


(5) Better instruction in safe methods and 
practices with special attention to the 
lifting of weights; 

(6) The setting up in factories of joint 
accident prevention committees which 
represent both management and 
employees. 


53. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
Conditions of Employment of Plantation 
Workers. Eighth item on the agenda. 
Genvea, 1956. Pp. 96. 


At head of title: Report 8 (1). Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 40th session, 
1957. 


54, Pimrret, JEAN. Latin America; Work- 
ing and Living Conditions of Leather, Shoe 
and Fur Workers. Prague, Leather, Shoe, 
Fur and Leather Products Workers’ Trade 
Unions International, 1955? Pp. 158. 

The author alleges that in the shoe in- 
dustry in Latin America there are poor 
wages, improper safety precautions, exploita- 
tion of women and young workers, bad 
administration of social laws, primitive 
working conditions, etc. The report is spon- 
sored by the World Federation of Trade 
Unions. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


55. BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD TRAINMEN. 
Federal Laws, General Wage and Rule 
Agreements, Decisions, Awards and Orders 
governing Employees engaged in Train, 
Yard and Dining Car Service on Railroads 
in the United States. Cleveland, 1954. 
Pp. 909. 
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56. Durann, Pauy. Traité de Droit du 
Travail. Tome III. Paris, Librairie Dalloz, 
19565 .Pp. 1125) 


Deals with labour laws in France as they 
affect collective agreements. 


57. US. Bureau or Lasor STANDARDS. 
Index of Occupational Health and Safety 
Laws, Codes, Rules and Regulations, by 
State. Rev. ed. Washington, 1956. PDs 


Labour Organization 


58. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CoNGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
Labor and Education in 1956. Washington, 
1956. Pp. 84. 


59. CALIFORNIA. DEPARTMENT OF INDUS- 
TRIAL RELATIONS. Division oF LABOR 
STATISTICS AND ResgarcH. Union Labor 
in California, 1958; a Report on Union 
Membership, Collective Bargaining Struc- 
ture, Size of Employee Bargaining Unit, 
Employer Bargaining Structure, Principal 
Unions, Calendar of Collective Bargaining. 
San Francisco, California State Printing 
Office, 1956. Pp. 66. 


60. GiLLINcHAM, J. Benton. The Team- 
sters Union on the West Coast. Berkeley, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, University 
of California, 1956. Pp. 90. 

The teamsters union is the largest and 
fastest growing labour organization in the 
Pacific Coast states. The author discusses 
the union’s jurisdiction, structure, collective 


bargaining policies, interunion relationships, 
etc. 


61. Minnesota, University. INpuUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS CENTER. Understanding the 
Union Member, by Walter H. Uphoff and 
Marvin D. Dunnette, with the assistance of 
Merriam Aylward, Wayne K. Kirchner, and 
Dallis K. Perry. Minneapolis, Published 
for the Industrial Relations Center by the 
University of Minnesota Press, c1956. 
Pp; 45: 

Discusses the Industrial Relations Center’s 
research work concerned with gathering 
information about the union member’s atti- 
tudes and opinions. 


Management 


62. Bureau or NATIONAL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. The Executive. Wash- 
ington, 1956. Pp. 14. 

“Describes the latest techniques in select- 


ing, training, and evaluating executive 
talent’’. 


63. Bureau or NaTIonaL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. How to correct Misunder- 
standings about Management. Washington, 
c1956. Pp. 12. 
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64. NaTIONAL AssocIATION oF MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF THE UNITED STATES oF AMERICA. 
EMPLOYEE RELATIONS DEPARTMENT. Pre- 
serving the Management Function in 
Collective Bargaining; Some Highlights. 
New York, 1956. Pp. 13. 


Office Management 


65. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Improving Office Reports, M anuals, and 
Records; With a Paper on Office Communi- 
cation. New York, 1955. Pp. 54. 

Contents: Strengthening and simplifying 
the Structure of Management Reports, by 
Richard F. Neuschel. The Organization and 
Evaluation of a Procedures Manual Program, 
by A. F. Bortz. The “New Look” in Records 
Management: Three Company Experiences. 
I. Streamlining Office Services, by Herbert B. 
House. II. The Organization and Procedures 
Office, by Harvey Sherman. III. The Finan- 
cial Man’s Viewpoint, by Daniel J. Olsen. 
Communication need not be a Problem, by 
Harry sD eiKolb: 


66. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
The Office: its Changing Functions and 
Structure; With a Paper on Management 
as a Universal Language. New York, 1955. 
Pp. 44. 

Contents: The Company be served—a 
Challenge to the Office, by Hal E. Nourse. 
A New Pattern in organizing Administrative 
Functions, by Robert E. Shull. The Office 
Manager—Carbon Copy or Creative Admin- 
istrator? By Elles M. Derby. Management 
as a Universal Language, by Saul M. Silver- 
stein. 


67. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Searchlight on Office Cost Control. New 
York, 195433Pue 48) 

Contents: Supervisors’ Views on Costs, by 
Floyd C. Mann and Howard Baumgartel. 
Reducing Costs through Work Simplification 
Training, by Edmund J. Conway. How to 
organize the Office Cost Reduction Program, 
by H. M. Kaiser. 


Wages and Hours 


68. Toro Sprnnine Co., Lqp., OSAKA, 
JAPAN. INSTITUTE FoR Economic RESEARCH. 
Cotton Industrial Wages in Japan. Osaka, 
Japan, 1955. Pp. 36. 


69. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Sraristics. 
Earnings in the Textile Dyeing and Finish- 
ng Industry, April 1956. Washington, 
LOSGHer EDS 1s: 


70. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 


Wage Structure, Industrial Chemicals, 
August 1955. Washington, G.P.O., 1956. 
Pp. 34. 


Report based on a survey which covered 
about 180,000 workers in 309 establishments. 


71.US. WomMEN’s BurRsEAv. State 
Minimum-Wage Laws and Orders, May 2, 
1955 to August 16, 1956. Supplement 3 to 
Bulletin 247. Washington, G.P.O., 1956. 
Pp.:33; 


Women - Employment 


72. US. Bureau or lLazsor STaqTIsTICs. 
Women Production Workers in_ the 
Machinery Industries; Employment Dvs- 
tribution, Earnings. Washington, 1956. 
iP ee LO. 

Survey based on data obtained from 


215 establishments. Women were mostly 
employed in the less-skilled occupations. 


73. US. Women’s Bureau. Employment 
Opportunities for Women in Beauty Ser- 
vice. Washington, G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 51. 


Contains information for counsellors of 
women in schools and in employment ser- 


vices. Provides information for State 
officials on cosmetology boards and on 
minimum-wage boards. 

Youth - Employment 

74. Gwinn, EpirH Durr. Employment 
Certificating Service in Philadelphia. 
Washington, US. Bureau of Labor 


Standards, 1956? Pp. 7. 


Bound with Employment Certification 
Practices in Cleveland, Ohio, by 
Frank J. Skelly. 


These two articles appeared first in News- 
letter of the National League To Promote 
School Attendance and are reprinted under 
the title, Services to Young Workers and 


Employers through Employment  Certi- 
fication. 

75. OuI0. DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL 
Reuations. Minors in Industry, Ohio, 


1955. Columbus, 1955? Pp. 19. 


Part 1 deals with injuries to young people 
under 18 years of age, by age, sex, and 


industry. Part 2 deals with employment and 
age certificates issued to minors from 14 to 
17 years of age. 


Miscellaneous 

76. CANADA. BuREAU OF STATISTICS. 
Canadian Viial Statistics Trends, 1921- 
1954. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1956. 
Ee po. 

Contents: 1. Summary of Population 


Characteristics before 1921. 2. Character- 
istics of Canadian Population Growth 1921- 
54. 3. Summary of Births, Marriages, 
Deaths and Natural Increase. 4. Interna- 
tional Comparison of Vital Statistics. 5. 


Births. 6. Deaths. 7. Marriages and 
Divorces. 8. Vital Statistics of the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. 9. Life Expect- 
ancy. 

77. CANADA. BuREAU OF STATISTICS. 


Energy Sources in Canada; Commodity 


Accounts for 1948 and 1952. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 59. 
78. CANADA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. 


Teacher Training Institutions, 1958. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 24. 


79. CANADA. PARLIAMENT. HOUSE OF 
Commons. SpectaL CoMMITTEE ON KESTI- 
mates. Proceedings. No. 1-21. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1956. 21 Nos. 

At head of title: House of Commons. 
3rd sess., 22nd Parliament, 1956. 

Hearings held between March 15 and 
August 2, 1956. 

The Committee reviewed the estimates of 
the following departments: National Health 
and Welfare, Labour, Post Office, and 
National Revenue. 


80. Lasour Party (Great BrivArIN). 
Homes of the Future; a Socialist Policy 
for Housing. London, 1956. Pp. 63. 





A 40,000-word study, Labor in the Soviet Orbit, a record of the living standards and 
rights of workers in the Soviet Union and Central Europe, has been published by the 
Labor Committee to Release Imprisoned Trade Unionists and Democratic Socialists. 
Several prominent Canadian trade unionists are members of the Committee. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 to A-4—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 

Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics...................... 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 20, 1956 


(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 








IP BAlk Man 
— Canada Nfid N.S. Que Ont Sask B.C 
ING: Alta 
The Labour Force 

IBOtD Sexes eadnct ii cee borne Cee ee Dyula 115 433 1,628 2 vale! 1,010 472 
Naya coasagoaouseuccsouucsese 797 ~ 56 159 206 348 24 
Non=Arricu| turd lee eee ee eee 4,975 111 377 1, 469 1,908 662 448 

Males Sih grenec te seen ee scout aac, Seer OP 4,408 96 337 1,261 1,559 796 359 
A oricultural e442 ee eens 750 ms 49 154 196 325 22 
Non-Agricultural’)..4. 54. e see 3,658 92 288 iL MOR 1,363 471 337 

Bemalesie 5p ott out cee Gear 1,364 19 96 367 555 214 113 
ACTiCU] tural ones on et te ee ee 47 Ad ~ * 10 23 * 
INon-Agricultural eee eee eee 1,317 19 89 362 545 191 111 

WA LILA DEBS Rear Mecctcrr eet Ratan crore ee 5,772 115 433 1, 628 Phill! 1,010 472 
La—1 9 VeATS pa ee eee ee 563 15 44 200 179 95 30 
20-24 Vents ince. eo ee ee 715 17 58 231 240 124 45 
20-44 ears sce eek ee eee 2,647 52 190 746 979 458 222 
A5— G4 CAT Se ees ene ys Jace ee 1,602 27 120 400 616 287 152 
Gonyears andioverae ae eee 245 ~ 21 51 100 46 23 

Persons with Jobs 

ANU EUERAIEA aR el. cubaooneconsoenoadaalee 5,674 111 423 1,587 2,086 1,003 464 
Maless, .3500 ore 2 Ae an oe 4,328 93 329 1,226 1,537 791 352 
Pemalése iss tgs ee eee tee 1,346 18 94 361 549 212 112 
Atoricul dural saace. cect eee 794 = 56 159 205 347 23 
INOn=A 271 CULE sees annem 4,880 107 367 1,428 1,881 656 441 

Paid yWorkersiaen sae ee = nee 4,485 94 337 1,299 1,745 611 399 
Males. Syst sc aetoy. oon k ee eee 3, 262 79 254 965 lead 429 298 
Herialesters nate). Wey pe ni. ee eae ed 1e223 15 83 334 508 182 101 

Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
IBGtH Sexes earn eee ee is ber teres nee 98 ss 10 41 28 he = 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

BothiSexess 15.0 eee ce eee. 4,999 146 454 1,426 1,604 904 465 
Males iia Atta Set cio yee ee, 948 38 99 244 279 182 106 
Hemales ern sete narra ee a 4,051 108 355 1,182 is20 722 359 


ea a a eee 
* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Sourcse: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 














Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
October 20, 1956 September 22, 1956 October 22, 1955 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total | Full-Time Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work (1) Work(') Work(!) 
Sotal lookin'o fomeWOLK. son 6 emis 62m < = cuss 108 99 108 100 154 143 
Without ODS Meier motte tite iaaeay otae 98 90 97 91 142 132 
imc erulanion blame eee meena AS ke ty ae a ZN § RRR, Rae Gis cet oe 
1S ONTOS ae RE eerie as se cele ov ial aaah Rew 8 ie OAL eka eee BO) [Ps eete, <a 
Aroe  ORIMONUUS cae ait en cine Senne eas ee a RS eae TIGA aeeeara trates are 1 | teh SO aoe 
V——LORMON GAS ., sass a chaisics acts getsbe si) oi Aw | Soe er eee ine lance ees LOT er cospen oe 
13-=['Snmon ths eee eerie > eonhe ris on SN PSR eee eee de Ss (sr Te eed 2: seers 
1O—-andeovensac seems. ecco ech secs el eeree wlth dee: Vides oe eee Fe ead ence 
Viera fsYo lou oe on Seen OA, Slits ele Ane co 10 ‘2 11 . 12 11 
ld OUTS teeter irc alain oisecnin, es “ = - y * f 
Lp SAMMOUTS snes MR ones oie clei byes zs “¢ “3 J 10 2 








(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from these in the ‘‘total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 








Period Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies Sukon Total hi tea 
Oboe Otel mrt: Weraciatetas ajarers isin sl ciyersterere 4,049 34, 294 90, 120 27, 208 13,197 168, 868 68, 269 
NO RVES Bel ko c's dio on neice Rei eaten be ete 3, 849 28,419 83, 029 26, 638 12,292 154, 227 64,551 
OSD MOtale ceesctociee ie werncte nts Skeeter lato 3, 067 22,117 57, 563 15,559 11, 640 109, 946 56, 828 
1955—Ist. Nine Months................... 2,502 17, 164 45, 102 12,593 9, 246 86, 607 46,798 
1956—1st. Nine Months................... 2,299 21,214 61, 205 12,861 12, 430 110, 009 61,381 


ee 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


as = 
a. | Be | ns 
z ae a ‘BS! | wa n 
3 fobs, eS i) c B 
= - os "3 gv Js] ay] 
e = 8 E>) om o i=} =| RBs re 
Period Se dd o= 5 HS | 28s n bs 
Breese Se dee as) See ee hee be aoae he 2 © 
ao | go | fe| 2 Seah see | 5 5 > 
as | B | #8 |28| & | B jae|ess| 2] 42] 3 
= oO HO | OR] n i feet | eaeO | e) = 
LU ASy Tipe 2S te a ah gle 0 ee gl 10,021] 6,339} 1,855] 3,185/13,766/17,250| 879] 26,492/10,380} 966) 91,133 
Pre tAlen re a hoa ee 9,983] 6,775| 1,938] 2,735/11,974|10,920) 763] 25,699/13,011) 578) 84,376 
PORGE (init en oe as oe 8,563) 5,775| 1,190] 2,146] 9,588] 7,036) 514] 15,117| 7,687; 371) 57,987 
1955 Ist. Nine Months............. 6, 806| 4,560 994| 1,679] 7,051] 6,292} 440} 13,020] 6,449} 304] 47,595 
1956 Ist. Nine Months............. 7,373| 6,743| 1,551] 2,642] 8,975| 6,011] 1,037] 20,246] 8,150) 298) 63, 026 





SS eS eee 
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TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


B—Labour Income 


($ Millions) 


Sourcr: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


























Finance, 
Services, 
(ineluding 

Govern- 

ment) 





Agricul- Tanase: 
ture, ation 

pate Forestry, Manu- Construc- Communi 

Fishing, facturing tion ation 

Trapping, Storage 

Mining Trade 
1949—Average.............. 49 214 47 169 
1950—Average.............. 55 231 47 180 
1951—Average.............. 72 272 52 208 
1952—Average.............. 76 303 63 233 
1953—Average.............. 73 329 70 252 
1954—Average.............. 73 323 69 261 
1955—Average.............. 77 342 78 278 
1954—September........... 82 326 79 267 
October. ee 84 323 83 269 
November... 00050. 82 321 id 269 
December............ 78 326 71 269 
1955—October.............. 86 354 100 288 
November........... 86 354 89 292 
Decembers-eeee eee 85 357 78 293 
1956—January.............. 75 349 71 280 
Hebriahy eee were s 79 358 69 282 
Marche eae once 70 365 70 284 
April 68 371 i 291 
May ee ok eee 78 Sh 92 301 
June 89 381 105 311 
ulivaneree 95 382 105 317 
PAIS USER MENT ane cn a 98 382 108 319 
September........... 99 392R 110 324 
Octobers-e ene 104 | 394 114 324 
R:—Revised. 
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Supple- 
mentary 
Labour 
Income 


Total 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(Not available at press time—will be published in February issue) 


TABLE C-2._AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(Not available at press time—will be published in February issue) 


TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(Not available at press time—will be published in February issue) 


Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 











Oct. 1, | Sept. 1, | Oct. 1, | Oct. 1, | Sept. 1, | Oct. 1, 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
INieNMiGnNe NTE! 5 6 ocanodsounocopeococensudemoDeroud 40.6 42.1 40.3 143.7 138.3 134.7 
INOW AT OCOLLGSEM Re pied ected. Se alee to cle (fee a. atten 41.5 42.0 40.7 136.1 132.0 127.6 
Draw, Eriiawiok Git Ache ib cada GaSe he dele 6 s)hndes 42.2 41.7 42.2 136.7 135.2 129.3 
NTE DCCA ee eee ee AME Ue hope von rete ons cas. siekeergar 43.0 42.6 42.9 139.1 137.8 130.8 
KONGATION’ ee SA eon padckd = ais eee Sichehe « tileaide 41.1 40.5 41.5 160.8 160.4 151.7 
INGA COLO ton Aerce hor aes dO Seon ol aoc, Citic opto AIS eels oe 41.0 40.5 40.4 144.9 143.5 138.4 
SaAskatCne walise ae beth cies te Aeltieaib eck «lle aa 40.1 40.2 39.5 157.6 157.4 153.0 
Albertan()t ies. ete c bbe BG 28 OBES, hacks step da 40.0 40.2 _ 39.0 157.5 155.4 150.7 
IB ritishue olumibian (2)iveet ae abet ee rks «eta 38.9 37.9 38.3 182.0 180.2 174.7 





pee ie 1s ee. ie? Be) ee 
(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from’ Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





Average Hours 





Average Hourly 
























Average Weekly 






































Earnings Wages 
Industry 
Oct. 1|Sept.1/Oct. 1/Oct. 1]/Sept.1/Oct. 1/Oct. 1|/Sept.1|Oct. 1 
1956 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1956 | 1955 
no. no. no. cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 
SVEN TI op costs Pesca hess Sroce ieee ee ee ae 43-6) 42-7) 43-6) 176-1) 173-8) 161-9] 76.78] 74.21] 70.59 
Metal mining. Ser <0 es: 6 eaaa: 2 3. eee epee eee 43-7] 42-8} 44-4} 183-4] 180-9} 166-6} 80.15) 77.43] 73.97 
Olds eos Aas ie 5 hee cone re nL ee Ce ee 42-8} 42-6} 46-0] 156-2} 153-7} 139-7] 66.85] 65.48] 64.26 
Otheranetal yo. in.is,0nak seeicicl ok ee Ae 44-1} 42-9} 48-7) 194-0} 191-9} 181-1} 85.55} 82.33] 79.14 
ETS Se A aes Sa ey ee og ede fe oe 8 ee 43-1) 42-0} 41-2) 168-6} 166-7} 156-3] 72.67] 70.01} 64.40 
(EOE RRR of Sede ONE tytulg Sar eee SON Ae ee 41-8) 41-0} 40-3] 149-4} 146-8] 148-5} 62.45] 60.19] 59.85 
Ouandinatunalscas eee heee eee eee ee 45-6] 48-9) 48-3} 202-1] 200-1) 173-4] 92.16] 87.84] 75.08 
INOn=m ELAR ue ee eee. chases Mhcic meer icra Seen 43-8] 43-6} 44-5] 159-6] 158-1] 152-0} 69.90) 68.93] 67.64 
Maniitactunin gitermaccpeeck vedere: ou et ree ee eee 41-5} 41-1) 41-5} 153-3] 152-1] 144-8] 63.62! 62.51] 60.09 
HOOdEaNG HE VELAGES|s.cciek Caen eee ee eee ee 40-8} 40-8) 40-6] 126-8] 127-0} 121-5] 51.73] 51.82] 49.33 
Mes teproducise ancient Ota ae era 39-6] 40-4) 40-2) 156-3) 154-6] 154-0] 61.89] 62.46] 61.91 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 41-0) 37-7] 389-9} 99-5} 97-5] 95-1] 40.80] 36.76] 37.94 
Codie ieanilll Teele corona hnnan etna cason butane naboar 43-8] 44-0}; 42-7) 143-4] 144-1] 140-1] 62.81] 63.40] 59.82 
Bread and other bakery products....................] 48:0] 48-4] 43-8] 121-0] 121-7) 110-4] 52.03] 52.89] 48.36 
Disinlledkan comcast liciiOlsaa carter een 40-6} 41-0} 39-7} 168-4] 170-4] 163-1} 68.37] 69.86] 64.75 
Toebaccorandstobacco| products.....922495 esse eee oe 40-3} 40-0} 41-8] 148-2} 148-3) 146-5] 59.72) 59.32] 61.24 
Riubbermproducteira.ce cee hte ee eee ene eres 41-6] 41-1) 42-0) 159-1) 157-3; 150-3} 66.19] 64.65] 63.13 
heatheriproducts: «aac oo neon a eee eee 40-6} 40-8} 41-1] 105-7} 103-7} 102-1} 42.91] 42.31] 41.96 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..................... 40-1} 40-6} 409-6] 102-0} 99-6} 98-1] 40.90] 40.44] 39.83 
Textile products (except clothing)..................... 42-8) 42-3) 43-3} 116-8} 116-1} 112-1] 49.99] 49.11] 48.54 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................. 40-3) 40-4} 42-4) 118-9] 117-3} 113-0] 47.92] 47.39] 47.91 
Woollentzoods) ©. (4) ite enter ee ee 43-9] 43-5} 43-8} 108-6] 107-6] 105-7} 47.68] 46.81] 46.30 
Synthetreitextiles an ciysil kena. haere nn eae 44-4) 44-6} 45-1) 125-3} 126-1] 116-6] 55.63] 56.24] 52.59 
Glothines textile and stun) eee eee ee ee ea 39-9] 39-1} 38-8] 108-3) 102-2} 97-7] 41.22] 39.96] 37.91 
Menistelothimg- 335s) nee aoc ac een 39-6} 38-8! 38-3] 103-1] 102-2} 96-9] 40.83] 39.65] 37.11 
Women siclothingasc, ote ee ei eee 38-5} 37-9} 36-2} 110-9} 109-3] 103-0] 42.70] 41.42] 37.29 
aE pO ae Nanas mews ae. ae hae Se Ce i 41-3] 40-7} 41-6] 99-0] 98-1} 96-5} 40.89] 39.93] 40.14 
*Woodtproducts ss) ncee. cee 7 eee ee eee) 42-5) 41-7] 42-6] 136-4) 134-4] 129-9] 57.97] 56.04] 55.34 
SEny Ginel EA TeMBU nao agucsaescamencuncococoscse 41-4) 40-5) 41-7] 145-0} 142-3} 137-4] 60.03] 57.63] 57.30 
BUENO hey ek ee ela i ee ie eee 44-8) 44-5) 44-6] 125-1} 124-1] 118-5} 56.04] 55.22] 52.85 
Other woodsproductse seine) see eee 43-1] 42-6} 43-8] 117-8) 116-0} 113-0} 50.77] 49.42] 49.49 
Paper procacts. se ae ee oka Aare aa ee 42-6] 42-2} 42-5] 180-8] 180-1] 168-3] 77.02] 76.00] 71.53 
iPiilhay Eunol joo oo. oakonouagavhocuscauasaadeuode 42-6} 42-4) 42-4) 193-9] 192-9) 180-7] 82.60] 81.79] 76.62 
Othernpanemproductssa erie ee ee eee 42-6] 41-7} 42-8} 140-6] 139-9] 132-0} 59.90] 58.34] 56.50 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............... 40-7} 40-4} 40-4) 181-6] 180-2} 173-9] 73.91] 72.80] 70.26 
pinonvancdisbee lEOrOGiUC Sater eis antennae 42-5) 41-8} 42-4) 176-7] 174-9] 166-0] 75.10] 73.11] 70.38 
ACTICHLGUBal amp lemMen ts esee ee eee enn mn 39-5} 36-3} 38-6] 162-5} 161-0} 166-8] 64.19] 58.44] 64.38 
Fabricated and structural steel...................... 43-1} 43-0} 41-7] 175-8] 176-3} 167-3] 75.77] 75.81] 69.76 
iMardyareyandtoolsm sce sien seem et em eine 42-1} 41-8! 42-5) 158-9] 162-3} 149-9] 66.90] 67.84] 63.71 
Heating and cooking appliances...................... 43-8) 42-1} 43-0} 150-2] 147-5] 142-7) 65.79] 62.10] 61.36 
Tr Gir easting sce aaa Gk ear ste ie ei eee 42-9} 41-8} 44-5) 170-9] 168-0] 163-6] 73.32] 70.22] 72.80 
Machinenyamanuiactitrin yee = ne en en 44-0) 43-1} 42-8) 166-3) 164-1] 158-8] 73.17] 70.73] 67.97 
Primeval ronan cistee| saan en a 41-4) 41-3} 41-5} 205-8} 202-6] 186-2! 85.20] 83.67] 77.27 
pheetimetal products. nsccys aren eee ae 42-0} 41-5} 42-6) 169-4) 169-9] 157-8] 71.15} 70.51] 67.22 
ZU ransporvavionve quipli ch tae een iii nena 40-2} 39-5} 40-8} 176-8] 175-7] 167-4] 71.07] 69.40] 68.30 
Aircrait-and partetecd ek. no. cae eee ee ee 42-1} 41-6} 41-7] 181-3] 179-5] 174-1] 76.33] 74.67] 72.60 
Motor Veniel ease te sccct ake eon ek each ee 37:8} 36-6] 41-7) 192-7} 197-0] 183-6] 72.84] 72.10] 76.56 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.................. 38-8} 38-7} 41-0] 177-5] 176-2) 162-6] 68.87] 68.19] 66.67 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................ 39-9} 38-6} 389-2! 171-9] 170-6] 159-8] 68.59] 65.85] 62.64 
Ship ouildinotanderep arin: aes eee ene 41-8) 41-4} 40-4) 166-9} 165-0} 159-4] 69.76] 68.31] 64.40 
“ Non-ierrousimevallproductsamsa tne een ae 41-4) 41-0} 41-4] 176-7] 174-0] 168-7] 73.15] 71.34] 69.84 
Aluminum products. 4205-5.) oe). 2. ene 41-1); 40-4) 41-7) 148-9} 147-0] 146-6] 61.20] 59.39] 61.13 
Brass ancscoppem products seer eee ae naan 42-5) 41-4) 42-5] 163-5] 161-5] 157-0] 69.49] 66.86] 66.73 
pinelimg and retinings 1: ons hoo ee ee eee 41-1) 41-1} 41-0} 193-7] 189-8] 183-5} 79.61] 78.01] 75.24 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies..................... 41-4} 41-4) 41-4] 160-7] 159-3] 150-5] 66.53] 65.95] 62.31 
eavy electrical machinery and equipment...... 41-6} 41-8} 41-1) 177-9] 175-2) 164-6] 74.01] 73.23] 67.65 
Radios and radio parts...755. eee ate ee ee 40:7] 40-2} 41-8] 137-2} 136-3] 184-5) 55.84] 54.79] 56.22 
Datterica si. hole toate eee ee ee 42-1) 41-0} 44-1) 157-7] 155-7] 153-3] 66.39] 63.84] 67.61 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appliances........ 38-9) 40-3) 40-4} 159-8] 157-0] 140-4] 62.16] 63.27] 56.72 
Miscellaneous electrical products..................... 42-0} 41-7]...... 157-4] 156-4]...... OCOMS Gone 2 |e 
Wireand able tt aeoes). bee. oe ee LADY ADE ic G|alidif Olen eee CORS4 |) vO nL A ene 
*Non-metallic mineral products....................... 44-1} 43-7) 43-9] 154-1] 152-4!) 146-2] 67.96] 66.60] 64.18 
Clay products...) eotts... ob. See oe 43-5} 43-0} 44-8] 143-8] 142-9] 136-6] 62.55] 61.45] 61.20 
Glass and glass products: : toe Pe ee 41-8} 41-9} 42-4) 152-4] 149-1] 144-8] 63.70] 62.47] 61.40 
Products of petroleum and coal..1).....5 seesecc. 40-7| 40-1] 41-0) 209-5} 208-9] 199-4] 85.27] 83.77] 81.75 
Chemical productsy-scs) Gh eeae te ee, Roe 41-3} 40-7} 41-3] 161-7} 161-1] 153-0} 66.78] 65.57] 63.19 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations........... 41-9} 40-9} 41-7] 130-0) 129-8} 125-4} 54.47] 53.09] 52.29 
welds: alkdlig and galts’;c.45 secs) ee ee ee 41-3} 40-8} 41-6) 187-2) 185-3] 174-6] 77.31] 75.60] 72.63 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................ 42-2! 41-4) 41-7] 123-2) 123-8] 117-9} 51.99] 51.25] 49.16 
P Durable eoods.ai. et eet ee ee 41-8} 41-2} 41-9) 166-3] 164-4] 156-7] 69.51] 67.73] 65.66 
Nondurable goodayi; eee <1. 1b etree eee ce 41-3) 40-9} 41-2) 139-6) 139-3] 182-5) 57.65! 56.97] 54.59 
Ronetrnction i). ee ns | we yet SY ea 44-2} 43-4) 41-4) 165-9) 165-0] 150-5] 73.33] 71.61] 62.31 
Buildings andvetructuresc.<: cee ece. weak es ae ee 44-1) 43-4) 40-9) 179-7] 178-4] 162-9] 79.25] 77.43] 66.63 
ighways, bridges and streets........................ 44-3] 43-5} 42-5) 135-1] 134-8! 125-3] 59.85] 58.64] 53.25 
Electric and motor transportation....................... 44-5) 44-3) 45-1] 153-7) 152-9] 146-7] 68.40] 67.73] 66.16 
BOVVviCe ys) pc. Sate yee Ete nce ee een al tes Cone f 40-3] 40-4; 40-5] 89- 87-9] 86-1] 36.15] 35.51] 34.87 
Hotels‘and restaurants: $0. /¢), ec ie | a e eee 40-4) 40-7) 40-8} 89-3] 86-7} 85-8] 36.08] 35.29] 35.01 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants..................... 40:9} 40-6} 40-7) 85-7] 85-5} 82-5) 35.05] 34.71] 33.58 





*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Sourcr: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes D.B.S. 














Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100 

ne Average | Average | Average [oe 

erlo ourly eekly ; Average 

Worked : ° Average | Consumer 
per Week Earnings | Earnings Weekly Dak qeeal 
Earnings Index E ibe 
arnings 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1949.03. «no decne ne 42-3 98-6 41-71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1950.................. 42-3 103-6 43-82 105-1 102-9 102-1 
Month yea VeLrace .90k. crm. ccc cee cts 41-8 116-8 48-82 117-0 113-7 102-9 
Monthly Average 1952................-. 41-5 129-2 53 -62 128-6 116-5 110-4 
i ioviunallyievangergeyce) BIN Ae we eee cpoede oor 41-3 135:8 56-09 134-5 115-5 116-5 
Monthly Average 1954.................. 40-6 140-8 57-16 137-0 116-2 117-9 
Monthly Average 1955.................. 41-0 144-5 59-25 142-1 116-4 122-0 
Week Preceding: 

Nepltemioere | alo mer teer tele ies rs 41-2 143-8 59-25 142-1 116-8 121-7 
October te MDDS ccte eee tet ertisia-r. 41-5 144-8 60-09 144-1 116-9 123-3 
November wl00 com sere cteee tse hers 41-7 145-4 60-63 145-4 116-9 124-4 
iDyeeeiaalorere Gly WS. Geb a5uascoenns ee 41-6 146-1 60-78 145-7 116-9 124-6 
January WML ODO... ei nteme ctor: ater 41-4* 147:5 61-07* 146-4 116-8 125-3 
TiGlemheaye WAM Se Canecdt > oe 41-2 147°3 60-69 145-5 116-4 125-0 
March De LG OO iis Steere. tetas ocr. che) ° 41-3 148-5 61-33 147-0 116-4 126-3 
April T1956 sete tesa a 41-1 150-5 61-86 148-3 116-6 127-2 
May MLO wae. tete crete ais p> 41-4 151-1 62-56 150-0 116-6 128-6 
June TRL 05 O:, xe ceteris: sues tie 40-9 151-9 62-13 149-0 117-8 126-5 
July ewehOO Gis cp aaetecwabiers & arete< 41-2 152-7 62-91 150-8 118-5 127-3 
August S95 Oroyaut eet aeroneyveleican4 40-8 152-4 62-18 149-1 119-1 125-2 
Sept. (+) Weel OG. wo eee euetoteane 6 1d 41-0 152-1 62-36 149-5 119-0 125-6 


en ee  ———————————————————  ———ooee 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
Weekly earnings index. (Average 1949=100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1956 are 39-0 and $57.53. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 




















ates Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
erio en i aii aa i i aaa aS a 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
December WoT 950. Sas pene re es 32,081 11,039 43,120 124, 850 61,456 186, 306 
December DRUG Le Ree oo ee 29, 933 9,094 39,027 138, 946 69,071 208,017 
December LN RSL PAR Ae ie ra 19,544 15,738 35, 282 142,788 ileiep 194,513 
December FLOSS eee. esc oe 15, 446 11,868 27,314 241,094 74,513 315,607 
December RL a Bers rk each. aio, ote eae 16, 104 10,504 26, 608 255, 811 85, 229 341,040 
December ODD eae. Been eerie 26, 895 14,969 41, 864 194,478 78, 852 268, 330 
January Le LOS Orie ee ene ceiie se 17,986 IPA ail 30,097 312,066 84,815 396, 881 
February 15 L956 oe a. sc aes 18,180 12,992 31,172 396, 642 107, 850 504, 492 
March CLO SO. f ae ie a, 20, 559 14, 299 34, 858 418,909 107,927 526, 836 
April D950 8 eee oi 23,010 15,668 38,678 428, 221 104, 745 532,966 
May WL O56 ee es ee 35, 698 19,9138 55,611 313,750 89, 239 402,989 
June (1 9 5 Oye ene. ens 44,157 22,612 66,769 160, 642 68, 697 229,339 
July LS LOS Gee ee ee eee ee 40,016 22,292 62,308 116, 849 72,618 189, 467 
August e050: eee eee ra oe 38,195 19, 636 57, 831 105, 417 69,272 174, 689 
September VL OD ORa ae cee yee cee 39,324 22,039 61,363 101,718 60,377 162,095 
October 15190 ese: Sadepeane 40, 726 21,827 62,553 97, 699 59, 502 157,201 
November 1956 eee 31,997 17,154 49,151 108,703 65,017 173, 720 
December 1, oobi @Ree eta aoe. 27,634 16, 442 44,076 171,326 74,709 246,035 


SS a aS a ee a 
*Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 


OCTOBER 31, 1956 (:) 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 





Industry Male 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 938 
IOLOS UR Yree ete eros eiere ec cistoieleret saree aie wie 6 ee ens elses ib) Saag) Grete 11,078 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells:....................... 1, 262 
Metalevlinina ts o8 Mee tes oni ceiteteh cacao cs We ebkg 708 
FECA See ree eee cae eines soisieisin Wee Se a Ridin va hae aT « 459 
INonetetale Manin eee ee a) dune. nem cuss totes s 47 
Quarrying, Clay and Saud-Pitss ..0 6. sows seve ene 15 
PrOSHECuINRaeeccii mie erate eats ol screkle ericsson SG 30 
TATU fACCLITINIS 25, ot Pee colle tie hicks setts s+ snr ete 5,532 
MOOUSIHUG ED EVCLALESin sm cstaatieisicc cere cl = ais see corte s 445 
Tobacco sandy Lobacco, broducts ncn. .5 eee tos oe eee 3 
RD Dere ero CUCLa een or iciete te eros A ae oes) tn s.o ess eee 40 
een phermerocducts caret aa ceiccetde meee Ne hace ohio. 116 
Textile Products (except clothing)..................... 284 
Clothinpudextile aAnduUUL) pas jeeeisee os eee ctl ann 276 
WIG COPRTOCUGHS ee Mette rn <ictas Cre et tclere eae seins © ak acess ated 557 
Jetnayee [PRC Yehi i heaon 6 ondonon pon onone counoe oc eembatn.s aon 195 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.............. 199 
Trontancasveelebroductssmctmeec ce recst ne ce on fhe. 1,063 
Miransnorta clon Hc[ Up Clb attire selelalrsie tie ater 1,183 
None Herrous \letalubroductS-ce.6.snceeescneeee cs ee dee 189 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies...................... 434 
Non \Wetallic) Mineral Productsi..4....4.00.5+<2++s- =: 141 
Products of Petroleum and Coal....................-5- 44 
Chemicaleeroducts hee: coos ces cronies oes oe croien 217 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................. 146 
COMTI ARTY 1, Gira ack. o dite cltorde HB 6 oer ec Ie erm tea oa 4,408 
Generale Gontraccorsyrs cise duce cies ister ees os CE a alike 3,195 
Special Trade Contractors... fie. 8..05 os bP eek es eB eee 1,213 
Transportation, Storage and Communication 1,902 
DIRS OTA CRB OW ao Ano dgouogas Gu dc SO GDOoNnoG DR eeb esas Ow 1,560 
SR GIAGG ss nce MEREE = ah Petes oot ea pee aes 61 
Goran Catlones weet Ca te «oie eet nce =o ce cities 281 
Puplietility, Operations: geccneere eters Ve eee ca oe 253 
A WEAVE DS crocs Seach le Mehr Oe THIS Mn tC EEOC teen we aoa 3,044 
WAT ETenl @aeul © ers meee aictaasec citer cravareintnic niwiers Heo lens 2 eleun cans aore 1,061 
I RCCHATTL, como ote cS Ero et ere OO SA Ione ral inate Riese oro air eer Oc 2,283 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... 624 
Servi COMM eee Nea bios SESE MINE chee oiets ue aNIgYE Shas 3,384 
Community or Public Service...2.i...0....60.25 serene 486 
(Gaverninen tioerva Comer ie aoe erates starees ence ws) she 1, 265 
[NO GRENON SIAN. soos odsaako doped o Ome Summte sau one 249 
WITISINCABLO CTV ICG TEM ites Sete es ee oie Phin sone siete lee 596 
IPErsOnaleSenViCe cee he sok es ae aera cei erors avsisiorasteres 788 
CAT ATRU COCA Se ee eR Sie eo nines a aie rsensiovansee ts 325720 





Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


Female 


17,287 


Change from 


September | October 


28, 1956 31, 1955 


+. 


I ia vee: poe 


eee FP DS a Pes ee => 


1 | 


| 


se fatal 


| 


2,002 | + 170 
890} + 1,919 
LO et 699 

OOD eats 462 
Ob te 237 
LOE ast 17 
1 ae 10 
31 = 27 

3,325 | + 1,548 

805) == 262 
Su) tee 13 
21 = 4 
1320s 20 
BO Se 256 
558 | + 171 
381 ae 144 
154) + 87 
184) + 17 
344 | + 327 
AV pete 297 
193 = 46 
161 = 117 
89.4) 28 
32 = 5 
i | ae 80 
141 tie =fe 18 

3,165 | + 1,168 

2,458 | + 918 
TAU) ae 245 
427 | + 1,078 
468 | + 827 

529 ele 43 
JB | SF 208 
60 | + 170 

1,938 | + 872 
ee i Sp 335 

L165 3|) ose 537 
292 | + 196 

3,284 | + 2,666 
AA 876 
Bei || Se 379 

COR eet 175 

288 | + 74 
2,108} + 41,162 
13,704 | + 10,481 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT NOVEMBER 1, 1956 () 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 





Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications for 
Occupational Group Employment 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and managerial workers................ 2,533 902 3,435 2,943 1,245 4,188 
@lenicaliworkersinna dee eee eee eee i Ale 4,015 LS OT 6, 363 20,074 26, 437 
Sales wOLKerg tree. te cher cn ea ees oera ietia eer ae eee Ley 1,543 2,895 2,909 Saul 11,026 
Personal and domestic service workers.............. 1,118 7,685 8, 803 17,104 11,816 28,920 
SEAMEN ee meen nck vor eo eas tees coheed atte Mee. 21 el pene eee te 21 574 DD 579 
ACTICULtUTe anGuishing s:  eeeee a. eee eee ee 1,004 53 1,057 1,162 165 oon 
Skilled and semiskilled workers...................0- 19, 443 1,895 21,338 43,020 11,861 54, 881 
Food and kindred products (ine. tobacco)....... 102 28 130 798 352 1,150 
Rextilessclothing wetcneme.m cache eee 253 1, 438 1,691 1,385 6,756 8,141 
Lumber and lumber products................... TR Oti 4 11,021 3, 430 115 3,545 
Pulpy paper anc eprintvine) pe ane eee eee 86 |: 11 97 434 324 758 
Leather and leather products.................... 45 70 115 650 851 1501 
Stone, clay and glass products................... 19 2 21 130 39 169 
Metalworking. 25.5" tere oe eee eee 1,238 14 1P 252 Hey) 716 8,486 
Mlectrical tae nc on hee ee 2 ee eee 419 33 452 609 717 evs 
Transportation equipment....................... 15 6 21 609 49 658 
Nin oS es Pr i ee le 5 Ae CLOT Se enw ne 610 3831] Mera ees 383 
Constructions saeco eee ee ne Pee MONTE 2a Gerad 2,101 8,787 2 8,789 
Transportation (except seamen)................. 1,169 17 1,186 7,100 82 7,182 
Communications and public utility.............. GL eee eee 61 203 1 204 
ilrade and services ek eee os aa eee eee 290 202 492 fli! 984 2,495 
Other skilled and semiskilled................... 1,744 59 1, 803 7,000 641 7,641 
HOTOMCH ew asosh. cece ee eee ene ae ee 62 6 68 1,027 225 1,252 

IA DDIENtiGes ee: chee eae oe. oe eee 212 5 217 1,194 if 1,201 
Wnskillediworkers: 0+ eee cn oe ee ee 4,814 1,061 5,875 34, 628 Ti34 46, 362 
Hoodiandsto bacco. ree ree ee 128 228 356 152: Drool 3,679 
Lumber & lumber products..................... 457 23 480 3,494 277 3,771 
Metalworking .)..cea ee ee eee eee 157 46 203 3,724 366 4,090 
Consttuction ta... ee ee 22007 ete ae 2,267 13,320 3 13,323 
Otherunsialled workerste. oe eee eee 1,805 764 2,569 12,738 8,761 21,499 
GRAN DIUTOTAL 2-3 ons ce eee 31,997 17,154 49,151 | 108,703 65,017 173,720 


eee 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT 
NOVEMBER 1, 1956 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 




















Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
Office (4) Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Nov. 1, | Sept. 27, | Nov. 3, | Nov. 1, | Sept. 27, | Nov. 3, 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
Newroundlande.. 2. emas.ccccetee. Je hates ales 626 847 171 4,050 2,870 3,851 
COMED LOOK ee ee ise re eee sre he EEE ors aes 11 14 22 990 916 920 
Grandihiallsiy etme. 1f2 eer. cues: ce 78 17 3 420 254 369 
Sheard tounhay tsi: (eae i Gh ont, ee ee OS A che: SS Cran aree 537 816 146 2,640 1,700 2,562 
Prince Edward [slands... occ: cme se ccc ote eee oe be 166 582 306 836 685 1, 062 
WHAVIOLLCLO Walter arer creer eh sealed orceons fe Stemeee ssl tse 12 205 79 594 372 653 
Syibraveaeraite (Sewn eo El Gea BAe o CRRine in Sap o eee 54 377 227 242 ole 409 
IN OVALS COULA I ae me oe wicteiot ois s os sie 1,386 1,319 1,331 8, 022 7,138 11,008 
PATINHOTS GemEMe rants aaaateie ce Scie ee once Rete he oa. 2s 19 37 14 306 310 397 
IBErd Se vitelnn ae tla ow ans eee eiok seein late PNM siele: « 5: 31 44 29 285 294 339 
LED aise ch tPy esis ee hor ererr see tore cinta eos 767 768 893 2,543 2,000 3,359 
WHER GUSTO. sty a oo bis 6 Gn e ERODES cee EERO AES OS SEI ol (Geen oem te clal tae Rene on nee a | ame 185 121 197 
UES alleys aa pere oOo a OO On Eerie aa 184 265 97 483, 477 575 
GL VET POOL Meme Nee reer a celtics eee REE sande es il7(il 45 121 190 165 128 
ING wa Gulas@OwWin achat tie sasiot ao arene ofaeil enlaces 92 63 91 962 594 1,604 
Sformioyaatill en cagn open bs OHS p ace AaB ORS nea ses eee 9 a 3 192 155 408 
NCO UIRENIA <6 Giclee OO GOO CACO ee Ee ERNE Sts a ae 34 28 ily/ 1,787 1,714 2,480 
ABRDINGY So 68 stele Mee Re” CRE Cnn Ae Oo neni 66 58 55 497 373 700 
NEWER ISIN SIE.S coals dce uc OSES CR Re he COIS Dae 13 4 11 592 400 821 
ING UVEESLULEIS WAG Kore ee or ciers sae or ns Site peed cre ies 1,689 1,836 936 7,494 6,301 8,852 
1 BYDy BALTES ie Seaectrche Gisican GONE e er TEC Ce ae 16 8 6 477 396 524 
Gamipbelltonlnociaa teens ee tes rien eben cess 6 93 131 28 345 sahil 481 
FUGLITANITIS DOM rier oes estore ayccotie aietcceterahc ct clove aieiets aime 40 36 20) 328 262 374 
TO CLerl CLOUT etary aise rir Oc ee oie tee ateiiue tele secs 380 484 364 500 513 503 
IV WbOON 9 5 5 Scheie Me CO AGERIC TS CRO ICCC ae 0 5 ener 243 190 21 202 245 293 
INORG LOM RP icls roi Gitte iter cude ities edict 598 570 305 1,948 1, 460 2,312 
ING WiCHSule ws Harte Pitvaclso.. ciin cee Geokv ave bucieisgeie: o-aue%s 18 20 12 618 580 614 
SEntiitd delnk Gages oot San ee Te DRE U oS edo.s os Semen 185 198 138 2,144 1,847 2,675 
Site TOUTS OLEVEING Ghd ats 0 REPO IOREIS 2G TERRRRICRET ono Caceres 17 30 12 502 361 582 
STISSC MET ets ee octal ie Peis oe cae See = a 6.5918 36 18 20 205 142 214 
WGOUS LOC cei Reet een Pete wretere ere fe re hi aise «-evcels 63 151 5 195 183 280 
(ATAITIDS co 85 cs onios AS Seo Dee ene OR Re RCnecS Geen 17,758 19,388 16,536 49,364 43, 200 60,490 
INS DES TOSME MRE EE rr oe ces ae Se istrewiee os 30 41 41 304 281 198 
BSA ALM OISHeee Meee anny tit tae lec cnice ites clea 41 97 34 261 222, 356 
Buclsing Wate eee eh els Ses clades meee cerca sso sss 26 12 9 427 236 248 
(COTE TES cl lear ceten Risto Bo Re Ook COR IEE ak > ean 436 315 429 445 421 678 
Ghand lore tea ets oe ee ee ns he PGS outs 19 11 5 149 94 209 
CUNT COMET TIN eerie eat ereca sista: faa + iota c sence ey 669 726 215 560 405 599 
J Yeh WOVE IY Git aes cre Gas, Ot TEMES HELO 0 CRORE ERD Eee Hae meces 330 341 146 187 195 223 
iD yaiacehe ator hralllcs, Ay “Heeler ots ROB o Ore 45 65 44 906 835 936 
TP We APO TaWS Jen toa tac cade on, GEREROR LEO ee eo Carer 92 93 81 366 313 560 
OTESt Vill oem chase each ect iseare oie iors eaten aes 1,490 1,405 700 198 187 144 
CRN co hepa Saber 0 Benne GOMRONIEeaD b One ae 25 70 2 117 105 167 
Gran yar ee ere oe a iate ai seal ee 55 45 14 729 738 1,049 
DL ee ere Sa ace Othe sid cre mM emOR SG os 69 105 52 1,120 932 1207 
TOL OL GO ete eR rete eee nce chev oronrity Coctarolints ta Sraiener dtaberstenscorees 195 170 197 1,096 1,000 1,215 
UfeleVeWPits2Sy oo SOO. AD Got Ceo Dero Toe RI a ote. ears 215 111 56 640 612 797 
TG ACIITEC REI rR eae ee aos aio Siac tans a iecerens 56 78 28 309 229 248 
irre ENN crate: ae, eee, Se ponte ctecrarnral Panc.ccm cle 3 1 227 185 226 
petra LAR CHUTE eye ate IRR SSIe aR oferle See) oi) 9 asl eaves sieve 9804 0) 1,826 984 2,523 307 169 247 
tena Glove Ba Saas Sete SO DDI oS io onan Cece 132 198 60 915 920 1,289 
AOUISC VILL Ore Were Sanches scrote tols etree i elenaitens 125 138 46 278 239 266 
IN EY ZBy ia Se Gales Rio Oke en RE CIC aT aae Oe een ac 16 3 20 351 311 225 
IME AML Wia Kan rrr AR ie Let gobs sistecchccihe spice satiate 10 14 68 107 66 104 
Ma Gane mer ere eet hse oo Ne ce iscs ces ganes ahs 483 504 294 155 147 235 
IME ganti Gen Wry e car Pere eect te ol suoekatodely ait = aes 23 10 16 251 178 342 
IMont-auriere ce wana ees roles oon cess ote 17 5 8 234 223 188 
IMOnbIN Ee Vener argc 6 raisers sce ceisin = ci ki sbereeuatt eer 27 47 41 385 345 478 
Mionitrealvgree recs tercerecers oe tere.cicistors, guns aiepabenstevase dave 6,211 8,362 5,176 iipool 15, 885 24,259 
Nowa Ee CLUMVON cle papreeraitcc inane asus tess Suecsrers 16 26 96 163 173 321 
IPOLUEA Lire ee tea oo ee eis irae eb Qereun vate 38 10 525 271 169 173 
QuEbecraen eon tes bse tate sre ioe tS 917 889 798 5,488 4,579 6, 827 
PERLITE OUSIAe ios Meee cco Stevia a Solel cokere galerie 301 248 1,691 565 673 405 
Rivicrerducloups maja weiner ce cen aes: 72 55 27 647 483 510 
Roberval ee a ae ree ais ee Ser aie9 susie. danse shore 131 144 115 184 166 173 
IRLO NAIR GA Gw a Ow Or | ORO GUD DRE Oro eae 395 413 367 794 721 715 
Stem A Patho nmr rare heroics keel ecient cholo cya scene 11 15 20 230 176 305 
Steannerde bellevue tenner eeeen ieee ee 128 160 99 256 215 352 
Stes Grose sere te paar nnn ome coe oe eters oie 116 189 36 509 414 643 
StsiGeorges ster maacaiccis ees Soe sd iclecs exes 434 444 282 779 445 685 
Sta ELyacintheseee ina ch mioun sees nadia de sites cern: 46 172 75 925 836 821 
POPC eh Ataie Oe, By, eM. SUS, RBI ees Sen noe are 93 85 92 734 732 926 
bad CLOT O soe tara cisterns iste ieee og 6 wisi eNonee eM cates 58 45 40 641 509 625 
Wille sclwAlimae eye tpi i Cran she es comission nas 228 293 133 534 583 761 
ES We A ie be eee te ee 423 479 232 164 110 225 
Shawiniganwtal ls see cee ate cre ta cestectiettts en s/aicrs 160 82 88 1,357 951 1,589 
Sherbrooke sete cise ws os ote etic alles 144 255 187 1,763 1,456 2,046 
Sorel eee ee ra che cote cise claret Teeth se serdee 108 47 41 776 762 654 
eR hetiordeMInesina i eetie ite eee sie ciayaiale cre P IS rece 66 55 30 559 533 647 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT 
NOVEMBER 1, 1956 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 

















Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
Office (1) Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Nov. 1, | Sept. 27, Ov. 3, | Nov.i, | Sept. 27, ov. 3, 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 

Quebec—Con. 
DEPOISS RIV ICKES ie PAR a ah ee ek 455 588 833 T50u 1, 236 2,085 
Vali hiO nee cea nee «otk ee eee Gee tas ete 597 DoD 328 650 576 595 
Wallesitel din. 4c eae ete pe ee ee 118 148 8} 629 586 765 
Mictoriavilleh ae eee ee 40 58 42 834 643 889 
Ontario Peis) rete ee a ee ee 16,121 19,638 11,677 62,322 66,777 71,383 
PATNID TI OL Ms," cp osha cid ee 69 16 28 96 101 123 
IBATTIC Rees te tee ee ads. a ee 60 300 116 469 711 792 
Belle villewars Noe cee. ee een en a ee ee 20 55 13 498 461 833 
Bracebridge ew soa i. AW a eartest oe Sa ater dene 84 133 42 286 156 393 
BTAmM plone eee a eee cs a. Se ae 55 81 53 241 252 311 
IBrantiondieesiwier peer th oe ye dee eee te 93 69 72 2,015 2,191 1,493 
Brockville? perk pie secs eee oe eee 41 BY; 28 137 129 215 
CarletonpRlaces tore ese eee na if 4 { 81 73 109 
Chat ham ey soe eee elite eae Ree hi ae 119 362 96 1,085 757 1,195 
CObOUre tree Cron men nice ening VON en enn Te 8 10 10 506 499 436 
Collinewoodiees ote ee ee oe he ey is 14 63 8 303 251 495 
Cornwall eee eee ee tee... cum eee ge gh, 174 215 164 ih AG 1,027 1,183 
Fortrriecee oe ea een ee) ibe oe Mee ME 12 32 19 252 327 434 
Hort rancese ry eee eee on a ee ve 55 59 9 89 57 157 
HorcaVVilliaimie tra wetee ee meter. ae ORE Oa 700 811 391 589 608 704 
Ast Oe elk rns Leann i oe ee 111 123 88 435 537 430 
Gananogucnwe ss, ye ene. t cas chal een; 5 12 13 140 107 136 
(COderich weet a a Peer rn ee ees 36 34 26 217 146 267 
Guelp heer es patent a7) ee a ad eee 122 140 158 632 606 800 
Hamilton e ee Bea NER EY Ae Fo OED A SS 1,102 1,197 747 5,159 5, 456 4,534 
Hawkes butryeey mer re Tee en eee, 24 15 41 261 210 286 
nig ersolleretcts eth oO OR 7 ok Ur eK 40 el 28 297 192 257 
Kapuskasingees cee werner ee ee ay ie 306 426 29 147 115 255 
GNOLA, nee Gat rae binned ee ee aS 136 159 39 159 106 241 
CU OS TOT Rey ee et on, ee eae ee 110 159 146 625 626 883 
irk ancplick eae eee. oe ae etn ern 244 448 96 319 264 408 
Kitchener een. 1eeeeetay pe dean i ic ean eh a 150 218 130 562 622 1,017 
LGA Ing Conmeere ce) aerate eee en ORG) Fae 19 56 25 615 399 306 
LT S8,5/- eee, Peak eee ye ele OAL Se! Sy 45 43 233 435 537 
MistGw ele. ag tp nei ae Ad eee ae ee 47 47 12 76 57 145 
Wondon eye: ss ea ee eee: 770 961 533 2,316 1,936 2,654 
idan cl eee. teeny ot Bom ne led Sie yee 20 44 13 23 186 309 
Napaneeeerrne ieee aa ee eh ee 12 12 6 158 152 253 
INewmarkether terse eee ep he ho die 124s ees ln arta eee OOS" loonaisetc te lactams ote 
New" Eorontore.: er mee oo tay er nh eee ae 235 353 130 1,274 1,244 ile 
Nidgaraplallsn «eee ee Me eate ae ey see 119 270 55 617 434 1,075 
Nort hiBa yan. Bate ht eens ok eee Oe 73 85 68 358 326 628 
Oalkevi lle reese Ae er aed eae cee See eg 339 296 195 215 25 169 
Ori Li ae ey eet ee en ae a Be a 23 38 57 290 259 472 
Osha wae kb de eee een i eee eee 348 220 61 2,062 6,504 6,146 
Otta Warnes ey er ee cy 2 1,248 1207 1,503 2,106 2,094 2,464 
Owen Sounds epee ere he) A eee Eres 7 49 584 508 622 
Parry (Sot d ss. enh yn etme te, eae | a 2 4 58 57 109 
Pemibtokers a. 4 pete 0 aie eee 245 Grats) 183 581 490 823 
Perth Weert hectares bee te. ee Oe, Se Ot OT 47 37 119 87 195 
Peterborough Seite PE CEARASE sc ice SPR ete ee ae 177 314 65 1,154 ib ales) 1,454 
Picton yer ccc beer. 5 eee tee” ae Ons cae 11 16 6 205 100 209 
Port Arthurs <5 wees .0 an uo Been md 923 126 ralig: 537 1,101 
Port Golbome yy yen ee ee ee 19 30 8 240 255 282 
Prescottaee ca: Rae ee ee a 18 42 83 154 179 282 
Renfrew. . Itoi Oe EMEP ah toyed eae ns toy oe Pe 21 25 14 179 116 275 
St. (Catharinéss i aaa.) seen, ee ee 134 154 123 teeo2 1,915 1,998 
St. - OUD AS 6 ciace ep eects) ee ee 137 144 80 356 278 490 
Sarnian eee FS an ES ee Rae? OCU ERS Nees ee ee lily 132 77 889 lee, 824 
Sault Ste sveanio aes 4 kee ee arene ae 520 517 146 543 520 629 
LINUCOG eros! Rad Sc RPA oon kn ee 56 55 25 328 228 375 
pioux Lookoubs. 1. eee cee « aehes ae een 64 56 8 56 48 104 
Smiths Halls*. ose ae eee = ce eee nen oe 5 10 11 142 ili 238 
trator cot. de pee tne ol ee, ve 52 89 45 277 246 288 
SOUTECD ORAS. boat ml  e en e Wie ee 8 4 9 261 189 689 
udbury a I RAERICNS: OES FC ERROR, car ited (ab ah ea 285 413 122 831 787 1,128 
ACMA See a a, Se ee oie 741 309 74 576 450 938 
WPOTONEOP Nk cBenies 7, Cake te eee 4,639 5,939 4,287 13,392 13,419 16,698 
ACPOn bone Sore pede ea ee ae ee eT 2 9 32 378 30. 508 
Walkerton: 7b pe ene ie ae) anand 61 88 40 127 138 227 
Walla Ge bine oii sien oe. . eenel ak  M Be 12 18 20 283 250 161 
Weel laricleeeete on keto. os kee nk ee 107 110 32 461 399 653 
Weston Ra Ce tn) ee aan teh ORO ETM «Se Rea 173 348 256 804 762 865 
Wand sO ipa cit . uae te CRT aan 244 280 391 9,391 iil sala} 4,117 
WOOcEtOGIES i. c fh gee, 1... eek ee 26 21 32 303 327 206 
Manitoba! We csc. Bhs: oe Be ne cet A ee. 3,031 4,542 1,915 75857 6,119 11,120 
Brandon Retief rd cE as act Oe eee a 295 412 144 496 3 773 
Danuphiniees uc. ation a. Ones ok Bec ws 52 10 189 116 339 
Blin Plone. «... Te io oh he Seeeee tis. CORE ee 51 eee ie 158 49 158 108 174 
Portage:la) Prairie gy)... 4-38t.......2, ee... 37 84 25 271 215 437 
The PASE psn Gaeete ss ok mons d= IRENE sit 43 6 102 34 66 
Winnipeg tt. . c,0: tee oe a a 2,588 3,793 1,681 6,641 5,307 9,331 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT 
NOVEMBER 1, 1956 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


OOOO oooooanan»>—> 




















Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
Office (4) Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Nov. 1, | Sept. 27, | Nov. 3, | Nov. 1, | Sept. 27, | Nov. 3, 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
Saskatchewall.. cern tee. foeick se ee are ee 1,653 25739 807 4,029 2,973 5,789 
AUS CG Wika ea cvore ec testearic-) Fasdotadeerousucreieucine adsuy eesti casaces 105 294 38 111 67 111 
IMTOOSONL Ween eects Serre eh AB act Maatece tere neite.ar alas 306 468 126 435 305 619 
NortheBattleiord=ssse--e--seeL = ee eee 102 ile 28 220 Ad 358 
Prince PAT Derbi cate Oes Geek «etek curs oaths 76 179 60 557 405 616 
FEU OTT152)8 seep rey Levies < aca: MART ie cnctte ofc Pape Stes) o's Me 369 643 231 1,059 815 1,691 
a ca GOOD es. ne MeL Risse te toa cee won scat 267 472 171 1,037 737 1,384 
SPSL TO UDSRE ONE yc fad, a, oe Nee ea cnr Hes ee RR 2 145 145 62 172 106 221 
WieViDUIDt PR cet co eee cri toh ete eminem 2a: 118 73 33 74 36 132 
VINK CON LEERY 0 nee ees oeL Re as ds ae 165 293 58 364 291 657 
PAID ONGA cla: 50h Re oc re Pen Alo op Sous sone 3,960 6,539 2,749 6,814 4,740 9,307 
BAIT IMOLOM cock Gon ean SOREL GO ere ner ay 84 112 51 98 107 232 
(OUTING ats as. sire ape e Fe cic taPh oii 5 EEG, CGS AG eee 976 1,665 868 2,651 1,891 3, 487 
MD rumibell Great <5 oe eee he cere oe Ses 50 49 19 104. 102 145 
RGimOnlOne snort eee eee eC ee Ere See 1,559 2,759 1,361 2,655 mE regs) 3,634 
UASON SS Pen ne ae te and neat so gohe 1,065 64 55 88 139 
Meth bridge. 2cnn.s 1.4. ROO teetnieed: Aandi eo 8 es Eas 292 412 230 468 358 908 
Medicine telataee ne. dee an Sob PARA eee oc s te 137 271 89 385 266 479 
1eYets PIB Leyeio = pie cay ee Ome eas ri Mee etn A ee EL 125 206 67 298 152 283 
BricishiColumpias...e ee ee eee oe nk 2,761 5,123 2,505 22,932 16,398 23,473 
Giatisiwaclone eee 5 yee es aoe ee os ora, etsy optus 64 106 42 747 4I7 639 
(Wountenayeeee eee eee Te srs re 21 56 15 305 222 301 
Gran broolkeee cae ee Se. ch ie ets k $0 6 50 38 150 120 170 
Dawson Lec kere mene Sen Cm tL ey ae 66 182 27 88 39 184 
IBF ack oe ene le Be ee rere Ceca 43 156 50 375 270 333 
ICRI GOpa le hte es MBM CS we As 8 Sages 63 160 84 276 198 321 
TRG lGinca siete habe apne tur ciate 8a 6h aeitae Oth dig Cement as 13 40 32 289 155 185 
Aue iin ey Gee ie ete Se BE ome MEO sche. 99 214 144 164 142 114 
IMASSTOTN CLUVe er ere ent e ier Meera cere aet sates rons Se ile 29 19 477 236 377 
TNIGHARET DB 2X0) ep aint ey occa Sie: CRRMERERR Gono co ROMMRERE Fig 1c) ie eee or 68 52 42 501 455 588 
INS eer. B5 ee ice eer eee ae 34 65 32 236 178 242 
ING wees ein sueler. = ios wen eremic os cain es ona 236 364 126 3,180 2,403 3,066 
entero nee tener, Seto rie erent Ger Gate sansa tists sends 17 45 32 244 123 176 
IPR Pua toverailly sere betes Becta: Sens aA Ore eee 38 104 24 403 226 314 
PETIMNCOHG COLD Oa Ae eines at pce ois. aes 177 327 78 764 378 787 
IPTG BMI Sieh, ooo lal Lop eisoe me ogee 44 ceenoe se 93 123 40 596 229 572 
erin CELONM REET ae mines OPE ce ne aGkls aoe 3 7 15 5 73 54 80 
Ante oe Repel estaoett eaeetees.-1 Pick n.8 Cacti iso eae eS oc 23 39 243 181 297 
AVA TI COTES De ter os oe het a es sakes ieee ays Hee 1,361 2,416 1,318 11,235 8,517 12,086 
AUCESHIls. 9 cet aee bec abilities on ob tensioat: Oo: cremenemmee t- 23 71 56 280 177 286 
WAVE Ware ble ie > ieee ie ed eae Serine eat orien 282 435 234 2,186 1,603 2,068 
Wihitehorse waecre nt em mr eect a eeteretns es 33 90 28 0 75 2 
CORY T EY Mine. 2) 5 San gin ah, OS ceketee SSR Rr ne eee ee ee Pra 49,151 62,553 38,933 | 173,720 | 157,201 206,335 
Via Geena SPIE © Ber mt A trae feria s hthigk wi aus -farbsaisi she 31,997 40,726 24, 268 108,703 97,699 136, 620 
JERE MEN TECH co nuke es eh de 2 OIOIOt RO REE Dee Cena 17,154 21,827 14,665 65,017 59,502 69,715 








oe Se ae 


1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 











1951—1956 

, Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 

Year Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
LOS lee SR ee Picneoe sar 918,238 | 655,933 | 262,305 68,895 | 223,979 | 332,499 | 196,754 96,111 
OS OMe ee ee SR ee ra mcs 980,507 | 677,777 | 302,730 84,640 | 251,744 | 320,684 | 207,569 115,870 
ODS eae ey eh cris Gar. came 4 993, 406 661, 167 302,239 76,913 259, 874 342,678 201,670 112,272 
Gs ee ee iia he ae er eee 861,588 | 545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 | 175,199 131,685 
TAOS serace  c.09 Gees etn At eer to a eee 953,576 642,726 310, 850 67,619 222,370 343, 456 178,015 142,116 
ODD mCLOMmM Oncls) ppeeme tear 808,030 | 542,740 | 265,290 56,508 | 188,796 | 287,721 | 151,034 123,971 
1O5CR@Onmontis) serene 906,619 | 653,776 | 252,843 59,164 | 218,842 | 327,513 | 181,278 119, 822 


i en ee 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 
OCTOBER 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Estimated 
Average Number 





Commencing : Amount of 
: Number of Weeks Paidt 
Province Beneficiaries Toe aE Oe (Disability Days B oe 
Per eke Renewal in Brackets) $ 
thousands) Claims 
Newfoundland. s.tj<c8 ee cee ee ee ee 2-1 941 9,033 (383 ) 171,691 
iPrincewtidwardelsland sen meee ae een “4 177 1,908 (94) 31,739 
No VaiScotiawe sh: 3c1is Sado tee eae ee 5-3 2,738 23,360 (2,270) 421,198 
New Brunswick. cc dda een codon iene 453 2,183 18, 836 (1,924) 354, 705 
Quebec Wr nert .ls.ccks Sean as cic 2 a as ae ee 28-4 15,307 125,005 (26, 400) 2,276,217 
Onitarionieeerne chins. otk ce ae se ee ee ea 39-2 20,770 172,575 (20,338) 3,514, 742 
Manitoba toy. 40st tos co ee eae 3-7 1,413 16,398 (2,419) 293, 239 
Saskatchewan ee, (tegen. ae eee eee Peete oer 1-7 614 7,508 (909) 132,905 
FAT D OLGA nee cl att yee eee Oe ee ea eee eee 2-4 1,153 10,270 (1,198) 194,076 
British @olumbian. nse oe eee eee eee 8-0 4,827 35,314 (67850) 675,592 
Total, Canada, October, 1956............. 95-5 50, 123 420, 207 (61,286) 8,066, 104 
Total, Canada, September, 1956.......... 99-1 40,640 376,561 (57, 426) 7,087,703 
Total, Canada, October, 1955............. 111-1 54,981 280, 834 (55.127 7,535,340 


a i a he ee ele ee he es el 
* Based on the number of payment documents for the month. 
+ Under the old Act, payment was made on the basis of “‘days’’, whereas now the basis is ‘‘weekly’’. 


{t Weeks paid, unemployment after, and not including, October 1. Days paid, unemployment to October 1 inclusive 
numbered 944,389. 
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TABLE E-2.—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE 
“LIVE FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY 
DURATION, SEX AND PROVINCE, OCTOBER 31, 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














Duration on the Register (weeks) October 
Province and Sex —_——— re ———_ } 31, 1955 
Total 1 2 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 17-20 | Over 20} Total 

GUASNIA DPA Rr oak & ioe. 139,377] 40,535! 13,408) 17,895) 20,142] 13,361 8, 871 6,403; 18,762 163,100 
WialOWRs cs rtielsisanicees G 88,259) 29,284 8,861] 11,616} 11,998 7,965 4,375 3,216] 10,944 109, 132 
 Revcatel Cae the ees ote BL, 118 115251 4,547 6,279 8,144 5,396 4,496 3, 187 7,818 53, 968 
Newfoundland........... 3,920 1,206 628 476 500 389 222 177 422 3,343 
IMialetee tren ao cceccins ces 3,495 1,138 594 419 440 232 186 147 339 3,021 
HeIMialer presi. cre sevens 425 68 34 57 60 57 36 30 83 322 
Prince Edward Island.... 586 157 63 77 85 51 33 42 78 618 
Waletwerorrem ie vttis ees 384 129 4] OZ 51 26 15 26 44 445 
Herialetenianaitanctvece 202 28 22, 25 34 25 18 16 34 173 


8,323} 2,002 823] 1,182) 1,297 743 535 455) 1,286 9,877 


LG mer rectaiictiotegs seers 6,605} 1,651 677 973 973 574 403 340} 1,014 8, 238 
Hema on meimereisert sea 1,718 351 146 209 324 169 132 115 272 1,639 
New Brunswick.......... 7,244) 1,958 734, 1,001 1,045 678 516 374 943 7,591 
NUEN Oe oa elas adooaa Ogten 5,194) 1,493 540 751 771 442 319 254 624 5,743 
Tent Chong 6 o Apodaay aoOne 2,050 460 194 250 274 236 197 120 319 1,848 
Quebec ir cnncec date 42,901] 12,096] 4,742} 5,967} 6,214) 3,600) 2,688) 2,036) 5,558 51, 287 
INES OS merrnrscs Soc ts,6 25,468] 8,604) 3,006} 3,812) 3,520) 1,772) 1,125 825] 2,804 32,812 
Hemsletaaeare cei c. 17,433] 3,492] 1,736] 2,155] 2,694) 1,828) 1,563] 1,211) 2,754 18, 475 
OntariOrer sere lo toate 48,428] 12,962} 3,721] 5,763] 7,494] 6,141] 3,235) 2,316) 6,796 56,362 
IMAGE: weirerer a itse cre 30,242} 8,935] 2,295} 3,620) 4,530] 4,047) 1,585) 1,186) 4,044 36, 905 
Hlemmalenermrr jess octeterces 18,186] 4,027] 1,426] 2,143) 2,964) 2,094) 1,650) 1,180) 2,752 19, 457 
MGR OF) crcodibn 006 heGas 5,645} 1,902 357 591 732 449 362 252) 1,000 7,818 
Miailetrerairntiectite sis 3,001; 1,176 203 309 312 188 144 108 561 4,666 
Iie cea ae 5 doe SeeOS 2,644 726 154 282 420 261 218 144 439 3,152 
Saskatchewan............ 2,330 479 287 276 353 212 171 116 436 3.813 
WE Oe apa norodon ascr 1,238 344 180 140 147 95 64 46 232 2,510 
Hemale tne errsctiis eras 1,092 145 107 136 206 117 107 70 204 1,303 
FA DeLtaven ceteris « 4,242) 1,426 428 547 591 311 222 155 562 6, 237 
WIEN ncn oo Se oe opeetode 2,517 981 258 279 297 159 118 80 345 4,146 
Memale merce ese reciers 1,725 445 170 268 294 152 104 75 217 2,091 
British Columbia........ 15,758] 6,352] 1,625) 2,015} 1,831 887 887 480; 1,681 16,154 
Male acoiea tac statuses © 10,115} 4,843) 1,067; 1,261 957 430 416 204 937 10, 646 
Memial eeemacressielies <i 5,648} 1,509 558 754 874 457 471 276 744 5,508 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
OCTOBER 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





Claims filed at Local Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 
ffices at End of Month 
Provi 7 aay a he eee : Not 
sos Total | Entitled | pot tled 


Total* Initial | Renewal | Disposed to te Pending 
off Benefit Benefit 








INewioun d land cemchpeii ease eer tere 2,361 1,770 591 1,707 1,125 582 1,035 
Prince Woaward) [slandon.- eee eere 349 250 99 263 185 78 124 
INGOWA IS Cobia ge reset a dednnc oh aca techs 4,598 2, 856 1,742 4,419 3,189 1,230 1,079 
INGyiy IBRU WiKi 4.5 os aekoeoooanuaso voce 3,999 2,632 1,367 3,587 2,553 1,034 1,074 
HC DGC aaron g< hue we nee dase lesa Aare he 27,151 17,736 9,415 25, 439 19,007 6, 432 6,750 
CON TATION, Sete Bas: Poke or eae to RR 30, 135 17,974 12,161 32,654 25,529 7,125 6,370 
EAMIUODS Berger be sae esi, oak cha ete 3,101 2,231 870 2,723 2,002 721 638 
Saskatchewan enmiawy. err ihr cere 1,329 1,018 311 1,046 669 337 439 
AID OE LE asters a CER EARLE Ore achat 2,674 1, 886 788 2,098 1, 428 670 922 
Britis © olumipiaameee re qa eee ce 12, 232 8,334 3,898 9,972 6, 906 3,066 3,792 

Total, Canada, October, 1956..... 87,929 56, 687 31,242 83,908 62,593 21,315 22,223 


Total, Canada, September, 1956. . 65,007 42,270 PPA Tey 63, 460 47,395 16,065 18, 202 





Total, Canada, October, 1955..... 94,744 57,307 37,437 90,778 62, 600 28,178 24,082 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 16,125. 


tIn addition, 16,101 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 1,231 were special requests not granted and 986 were 
appeals by claimants. There were 1,900 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 

















Beginning of Month: Total Employed Claimants* 

19 5d—— Septem Dereia nasty a veeecke check eee ee ee at ee 3, 456, 000 8,303, 200 152, 800 
OGtoW er is alecau tern ad Sax acute aie Son a Ae ee 3, 457,000 3,311, 600 145, 400 
INO VOM DEF Jc. kt nt nice S aoateeee tat eres a ee ee 3,469,000 3,305, 900 163, 100 
Detemiberiit xa, vaxicenparanaane wavens - Ducenoe eee 3,517,000 3,297, 200 219, 800 

ASO G == LANUAIY ints ee ros miler nd A Ree See ee a 3,600, 000 3,211,900 388, 1007 
Ne) OV itch hg en eee ee ae ee oer pew ih: oF ter 3,613,000 3,136, 100 476, 900T 
Re) ae ete Aes eS en ee a ee ee 3,666, 000 3,155,000 511, 000 
ADDU. Soca ete ey ton ae ge Rm ke, Oh ee Rae eth A 2 oe eae 3,675,000 3,163,900 511, 100 
Mais itas ce ete cise cede een a: Sar eee. Al eee ae 3,502,000 3,209, 900 292,100 
June..... Pc ierrerthel osesis 0h. WAN teats yee 12 ely chee ee ee ee 3,519,000 3,330, 100 188, 900 
PY Ys die hack ate Seen Mae Rs ae ne yy ee 3,601,000 3,465,000 136,000 
DALES TES ER ie on See meee oc corr Ms oe teint ss vray aR ee 3,644,000 3,505, 500 188, 500 
Septembenernnces se crmectuaeae oe sere ask setae ee Not available | Not available | Not available 


a Ne 
_ * Claimants having an unemployment register in the live file last working day of preceding month. The series 
prior to November 1955 has been revised to include all claimants (ordinary, short-time and temporary lay-off). 


Tt Includes seasonal benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—_TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 














Other 
Aa Total Food pheltery| Clothing lige ey ie ca 

peration ties and 

Services 
G4 Ome VIC EIN 5. Stes versteiascietetiore & By one 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1950 —-VCaT Aerts: CP tae ee cic deren ces ws 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
1951 — Year scree eerste alee Byes be 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
O52 MCAT eee nett sacs shir ars 116-5 116-8 102- 111-8 116-2 116-0 
1OSSa— MOAR EP Aya ra eh or cine elses 6 115-5 112-6 123-6 110-1 117-0 115-8 
1ObH— January emeie ek ace eeie saree acc 116-4 112-1 128-4 108-1 117-1 118-2 
ebruanyen cae. och ee ans osmnicet 116:3 111-5 128-5 108-1 117-1 118-3 
Marc here er ek cet. Sonics 116-0 110-7 128-6 108-0 117-0 118-3 
J\fey nds schrne ao oaie Aveo ne tate kote 116-1 111-0 128-7 107-9 116-9 118-1 
IM Veer ee ee tec. as es 116-4 112-3 128-8 107-9 116-4 118-3 
ain 28, oy crits occ Seah Oeeee eee eee 115-9 111-0 129-2 107-8 116-1 117-8 
JUV ee ge kee 116-0 111-5 129-6 107-8 115-8 117-7 
FATISUSU MEE: A Sree che itis sarerse< 116-4 112-4 129-8 108-8 115-8 118-0 
Septembeny sebaae metas thmns selon 116-8 113-7 130-0 107-8 115-9 117-9 
OCtO ber erm re oe tos te he tee 116-9 113-5 130-2 107-8 116-1 118-1 
NOVEM beLaery ae trxin er eee ci 116-9 113-0 130-6 107-9 116-5 118-3 
Decemberts sheer see ore ca 116-9 112-4 131-0 108:5 116-6 118-3 
OSG —Janusryeee eee ee ei 116-8 111-5 131-3 108-6 116-5 119-0 
INA OAIENAy OS boo nocosbb poe ee CoebtonE 116-4 109-9 131-5 108-6 116°7 119-3 
IMar Ch eerie tate oe eos sat bis. oo ots 116-4 109-1 131-6 108-7 116°8 119-9 
ADIL on Oe ae ites: 116-6 109-7 131-9 108-7 116-6 120-1 
I Eee cit ote ee CORPO eR OR OCI eee 116-6 109-3 132-1 108-8 116-5 120-5 
DUNCe ae ees ck ee reheat Ie 117-8 112-5 132-6 108-6 116-7 120-6 
July eee eee oe hese cents 118-5 114-4 132-7 108-6 116-7 121-1 
IATIDUSt RE Pen nae wai Meese 119-1 115-9 133-0 108-4 116-8 121-3 
Septemiberwessas: ce deel es 119-0 115,5 133-1 108-4 117-1 121-4 
(BY Sal el) ea ane ee Peon ao oo eae 119-8 117-4 133-3 108-5 117-7 121-6 
INO VGLIDOEs ceitccs Mie tee esters scltats 120-3 117-9 133-4 108° 4 118-1 122-8 
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TABLE F-2._CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA, 
AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1956 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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Total Other 
House- Com- 
— oe Food Shelter | Clothing hold modities 
Nov. Oct. Nov. Operation and 
1955 1956 1956 Services 
Q)ist.John sono dege ape 21... 104-6 106-9 107-0 102-9 110-1 100-2 105-9 115-7 
Halifaxcprerumen eee Serene 114-9 117-7 118-0 111-8 WDAfoil 115-4 121-7 121-6 
Saint Olney sae es hu as 117-6 120-0 120-4 115-4 130-6 116-8 118-8 126-5 
IMontrealaaee mee oe nneniee ears 117-1 119-9 120-9 120-9 138-3 106-8 115-3 122-8 
OLA Was cca eee ec Poats.s 117-7 120-9 121-5 117-0 140-4 111-6 115-9 125:8 
PROTONUO ea acon chee et cine 119-0 122-5 123-1 117-5 149-2 111-2 118-2 123-8 
\Thih ah ob elo} -cays eam tues act ae er eae 116-9 118-1 118-4 114-9 128-4 113-7 114-1 122-1 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 115-6 117-2 117-2 116-6 118-1 115-0 117-7 117-8 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 115-1 117°5 117-7 115-3 121-2 113-4 118-4 121-3 
VANCOUVER eta ad ete eitetarnreets 118-6 121-2 121-5 118-4 129-3 112-5 128-1 122-9 


Ne ey ee ee ee ee ee ee 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-NOVEMBER 
1955, 1956+ 





and Loskottseea| a allan ees 
Per Cent 
Date Com- Com- In of 
mencing In mencing In Man- Esti- 
During | Existence] During | Existence] working | mated 
Month Month Days Working 
Time 
1956* 
RDIEAT Vinee ee © mre secre ee ee eee 13f 13 17,335t/ 17,335 | 338,340 0-38 
Me Drury tnt Whe ne aaa eee 12 22 3, 884 20,144 | 234,795 0:27 
MnCl ee aes aes eect ae eee 12 22 2,324 3,243 16,875 0-02 
PROTA oss, cit ae Pees: owe tes RE 14 20 2,500 2,772 10,050 0-01 
LN ES eee ate. Pr mne AD, d)-- ae So 29 33 16,420 17,855 | 136,510 0-16 
Dunne || DOR ie cs nly Recetas Re 23 36 9,576 16,815 14,11o 0-09 
Oily sc. A eee oo eis ls tees 32 39 8,260 9,193 57,820 0-07 
Ameust . x5 lees conan eee eres ssc eed 32 52 9, 387 13, 463 87,710 0-10 
Depvern beanie: cor s5.tee-e Moons cee 24 48 9,631 14,069 | 111,200 0-13 
Occober) srretes: ots) Rees ae ee 10 40 6, 867 15,315 | 133,870 0-15 
INGVieM DEL ate e eae aes 7 36 1,940 4,241 40,860 0-05 
Cumulative. ..0..00..00.00. 218 88, 124 “1,245,805 0-13 
1955 
JAMUAL YO. cee ae Soon eee 18t 18 12,179f| 12,179 | 218,985 0-25 
Bebriuaryii. eee ere ee 5 12 346 2,843 20, 669 0-02 
Marthisgeowee  oa eee eee 7 13 1,778 2,297 15,752 0-02 
Dog Incteg eee Ce Wee ret ee areas Me 16 21 1,821 2, 656 25,369 0-03 
MAY ee nn ee ee eee 9 17 2,237 3,200 40,500 0:05 
UE sponse 7 Oe A eee oe caren 24 32 5,216 6,730 47,510 0-05 
SAUL: pda edit d/o2 ote re ee ee 19 33 7,869 10, 924 95,975 0-11 
AN AUSLIETARe i eRe an eee 15 26 2,501 6,449 92,225 0-11 
Senvem Dele pa boas Sotto te i dsiaee cs 17 34 18, 583 23,176 | 214,090 0-24 
OetoDer tear oo kcciy bats re 12 24 4,578 23,587 | 384,190 0-44 
INOVEIn Dera re st ae eee 13 27 1,803 21,581 | 379,725 0-43 
Cumulative, 409). .206 eee: Leer 58,911. 1,534,990 0-16 





* Preliminary figures. 
{ Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as 
to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, NOVEMBER 1956 (3) 


Industry, 
Occupation, 
Locality 





Number Involved Time 
Loss in 
Estab- Man- oe 
Workers | Working ean 
Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to November 1956 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Flour mill workers, 
Humberstone, Ont. 


Tobacco and Liquors— 

Cigar and cigarette 
factory workers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Boots and Shoes (Leather )- 
Shoe factory workers, 
L’Assomption, Que. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cotton, jute and paper 
bag factory workers, 

Vancouver, B.C. 


Textile factory 
workers, 
Montmagny, Que. 


Textile factory 
workers, 
Ste. Rose, Que. 


Carpet factory 
workers, 
Brantford, Ont. 


Textile and knitted 
goods factory 
workers, 

St. Jerome, Que. 


1 185 


— 


211 4,400 | Oct. 


uy 75 1,850 | Sep. 

1 26 100 | July 

1 Ba 1,000 | July 

Lath Sobel e Won ewer Aug 

1 218 3,400 | Aug. 
¥) 

1 5p2 12,000 | Aug. 


370 | Aug. 


8 |For a new agreement providing 


ig 


17 


30 


14 


23 


for increased wages, time- 
and-one-half for Saturday 
work and improved welfare 
plan, following reference to 
conciliation board; concluded 
November 2; conciliation; 
compromise. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and other 
changes, pending reference to 
arbitration board; uncon- 
cluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and fringe 
benefits, following concilia- 
tion; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages in textile 
department to parity with 
paper department, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; concluded November 
6; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, adjust- 
ment of job classifications 
and other changes, following 
reference to arbitration 
board; concluded November 
5; conciliation; compromise. 


Protesting elimination of pro- 
duction bonus; later informa- 
tion indicates concluded 
August 25; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, reduced 
hours from 45 to 40 per week 
with same take-home pay, 
and other changes, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; concluded November 
22: conciliation; compromise. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and other 
changes, following reference 
to arbitration board; uncon- 
cluded. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, NOVEMBER 1956 (‘)—Continued 





Industry, 
Occupation, 
Locality 





| 
| 


Number Involved 





| Estab- 


lish- 
ments 





| Workers 








Time 
Le in Date 
an- = 
Working Began 
Days 





Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to November 1956—Continued 


Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Planing mill workers, 
Marlboro, Kinuso, 
Barrhead, 
Blueridge, Alta. 


Metal Products— 
Hydraulic equipment 
factory workers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Electro-plating factory 
workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Metal pad factory 
workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Furnace factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Resin and plastic 
factory workers, 
Shawinigan Falls, 
Que. 


Concrete block and 
sewer pipe factory 
workers, 

Ottawa, Ont. 


TRADE— 
Soft drink route 
salesmen and 


warehouse workers, | 


Hamilton, Ont. 
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(*) 
78 


180 


(°) 
274 


10 


11 


1,090 | Aug. 


500 | Aug. 
400 | Aug. 
400 | Aug. 
360 | Oct. 
1,900 | Sep. 
200 | Oct. 
200 | July 


14 |For a union agreement provid- 


21 


23 


12 


24 


10 


ing for increased wages, 
reduced hours from 54 to 48 
per week with same take- 
home pay and union security, 
following reference to con- 
ciliation board; concluded 
November 16; negotiations; 
compromise. 


Alleged discrimination in dis- 
missal of workers, following 
decertification of union; dis- 
pute still in existence but 
employment conditions no 
longer affected by the end of 
November; indefinite. 


Alleged discrimination in dis- 
missal of workers; dispute 
still in existence but em- 
ployment conditions no 
longer affected by the end of 
November; indefinite. 


For union recognition, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; dispute still in exist- 
ence but employment con- 
ditions no longer affected by 
the end of November; in- 
definite. 


Protesting alleged speed-up and 
reduced earnings; concluded 
November 2; return of 
workers pending settlement; 
indefinite. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, reduced 
hours from 42 to 40 per week 
with same take-home pay, 
job reclassification and fringe 
benefits; concluded Novem- 
ber 9; conciliation board; 
compromise. 


For union recognition and 
agreement; partial return of 
workers; dispute still in ex- 
istence but employment con- 
ditions no longer affected by 
the end of November; in- 
definite. 


For a union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages, 
following conciliation; dis- 
pute still in existence but 
employment conditions no 
longer affected by the end of 
November; indefinite. 


TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, NOVEMBER 1956 (‘)—Continued 


Occupation, 
Locality 








Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Number Involved 
Industry, 2s 


Workers 


Working 
Days 











Particulars (?) 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to November 1956—Concluded 


Butchers, 
Joliette, Que. 


Builders supplies 
jobbers, 
Jasper Place, Alta. 


Department store 
clerks, 


Sudbury, Ont. 


Tire and rubber goods 
warehousemen, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Hotel employees, 
Leamington, Ont. 


_ 


—_ 


— 


eee 61st fe) Sra, 19.6.) 6. (een. 8) ee, 0) 8) <s 


190 


780 


200 











Sep. 


Sep. 


Sep. 


Oct. 


July 


8 


to 
bo 


bo 
on 


bo 
“I 


Alleged discrimination in dis- 
missal of a union officer; 
later information indicates 
concluded October 4; replace- 
ment; in favour of employer. 


For a union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages, 
non-wage benefits and union 
security, following reference 
to arbitration board; uncon- 
cluded. 


For implementation of award 
of conciliation board for in- 
creased wages in new agree- 
ment under negotiations; un- 
concluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 


For union recognition and agree- 
ment, following conciliation; 
dispute still in existence but 
employment conditions no 
longer affected by the end of 





November; indefinite. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During November 1956 


MINING— 
Coal miners, 
Thorburn, N.S. 


Coal miners, 
Sydney Mines, N.S. 


Coal miners, 
Drumheller and East 
Coulee, Alta. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Bakery workers, 
Shawinigan Falls, 


Que. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Sportswear factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 








—_ 


— 


(°) 
29 


49 


913 


20 


65 





30 


95 


4,565 


40 








Nov. 


Nov. 


sae 


. 14 


eg 


Dispute over misplacement of 
tools; concluded November 
4: return of workers; in favour 
of employer. 


Alleged poor ventilation; con- 
cluded November 20; return 
of workers pending negotia- 
tions; indefinite. 


For a greater increase in wages 
than recommended by arbit- 
ration board in new agree- 
ment under negotiations; 
concluded November 30; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Foraunion agreement providing 
for increased wages and com- 
mission, time-and-one-half 
for overtime and_ other 
changes; concluded Novem- 
ber 15; return of workers 
pending reference to concilia- 
tion board; indefinite. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increase in cost-of-living 
bonus; unconcluded. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, NOVEMBER 1956 (!)—Continued 








Industry, 
Occupation, 
Locality 


ments 


Number Involved 


Estab- 
Workers 


Time 
Loss in 
Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During November 1956—Continued 


Printing and Publishing— 
Bookbinders, 
Oshawa, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Foundry workers, 
L’Isletville, Que. 


Metal name plate 
factory workers, 
Midland, Ont. 


Steel foundry workers, 
Sorel, Que. 


Wire factory workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Shipbuilding— 
Shipyard workers, 
Kingston, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, ete.— 
Fertilizer factory 
workers, 
New Toronto, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Products— 
Frozen food factory 
workers, 
Laprairie, Que. 


Orthopedic appliance 
factory workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Electricians and 
helpers, 
St. John’s, Nfld. 


110 


fast 


ry 


= 


_— 


— 


126 


230 


75 


500 


900 


1,150 


130 


1,465 


90 


1,200 


120 


100 


Nov. 14 |For a new agreement providing 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


26 


29 


12 


23 


for increased wages, reduced 
hours from 40 to 374 per week 
with same take-home pay, 
union shop and extension of 
vacation plan, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; 
unconcluded. 


Protesting new method of cal- 
culating bonus; concluded 
November 26; result not 
reported; indefinite. 


For a union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages, 
reduced hours from 423 to 40 
per week with same take- 
home pay, closed shop and 
check-off, following reference 
to conciliation board: uncon- 
cluded. 


For replacement of a foreman; 
concluded November 30; 
return of workers; in favour 
of employer. 


Protesting new incentive bonus; 
concluded November 30; 
return of workers; in favour 
of employer. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; concluded November 
20; negotiations; compromise 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 


Alleged discrimination in dis- 
missal of two workers pend- 
ing union certification; lun- 
concluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages; uncon- 
cluded. 


For payment of wage rate pro- 
vided for in agreement signed 
June 29, 1956; concluded 
November 9; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 





TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, NOVEMBER 1956 (!)—Concluded 


as Number Involved Time 
ndustry, —___—_—_—_—_ ——| Loss in 
Occupation, Estab- Man- es ate Particulars (2) 
Locality lish- Workers | Working eet) 
ments Days 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During November 1956—Concluded 


i 

Carpenters, 2 40 160 | Nov. 5 |For a union agreement pro- 
St. Margarets, N.B. viding for increased wages, 
reduced hours from 54 to 44 
per week and time-and-one- 
half for overtime; concluded 
November 8; negotiations; 

in favour of workers. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 

Garage mechanics and “i 58 55 | Nov. 5 |Alleged discrimination in dis- 
helpers and service missal of a mechanic; con- 
station employees, cluded November 5; return 

Amherst, N.S. of workers; in favour of em- 


ployers. 


ee er ee SS. eee 

(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of conclusion is the last day on which time was lost to and appreciable extent. 

(3) 167 indirectly affected; (*) 56 indirectly affected; (°) 54 indirectly affected; (°) 400 indirectly 
affected; (7) 150 indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.-INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD QUARTER 
OF 1956 BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


Nore: The method of preparing these figures is described elsewhere in this issue in an article entitled ‘‘Fatal 
Industrial Accidents in Canada’’. 














a| 2 z 
a 
a] 5 3S 2 
q He : 
Biller js en Uae cee 
on & - POS we) 
2 E\Pl Sls] Sse] ses 2 
= 2/4/27 / See | ES = Sa 
a=) iM) ao 3 =) aioe) Q, om.) o ro) n Hy 
Sila iS la ts | 2 Benen eo clecel rca < 
|) S18 tk | Bl ese ee aro ee ee te 
o/s) 4) 812 | 8] 282 2367) aaa 
S/H /Sl/Sl/OlBES | enO]/A le l]alP] & 
Striking Against:or Stepping on Objects..0.3..2|...5.|cc-.| on-2 |e sal oceeloopel cece tes laeeen eae eel ae ae 
StruGksiby-eeey wee tee ee ee es ee i 2a asall 7 8 35 3 OQ eee sere 1 106 

(a) Tools, machinery, cranes, etc......... 1 | eee 4 1 Ob aera Ll terse haa, || lane 11 

(b) EMiowinesy.ehicles#. sane nee Yh oe ae eee 5 PH 2 ES eo oo il 30 

(@) Quai? OlonGtab nseconceceoenoeonesesue PPA salle) yl 0) ] hear lie, Fogel Sea ee 65 
Caught In, On or Between Machinery, Vehi- 

CLES ELCE eng ot oo tes eee: Dee eel een Pee 4 AN 8 ae A Vesey ol Renee Beas all eae 14 
Collision, Derailments, Wrecks, etc........... 11 6 1 3 Bleed 1 41 by eel hehe eae 98 
allsandiSlipseas 6h wes ae ee re ten oe 8 3 5 6) 16 2 10 PAL 3 58 

(a) Falls on same level :.°050.0..\sahes steals cous S| a toa | ces cre oe acca eet oe ee tema ee mec ee 

(b) Falls to different levels............... 3 8 3 5 6) 16 2 10 2 3 58 
Conflagrations, Temperature Extremes and 

XplOslons'saser al ee eee 3 1 4 5 Als a eee ae 3] ese ese 2 22 
Inhalation, Absorptions, Asphyxiation, etc....|....|....].... 2} «6 IN ame | ates hate: | eee | eee 10 
Hlectrici\Current eee an ee eee dy te a ee 1 4 8 3 3 1 PA ss 23 
Over-exertion and Industrial Diseases........ 2 1 2 2 Lea 4 2 Tike 15 
Miscellancous Accidents. o. 092; ta eeeee clin el uae el ee It sae odes & [RC oes eee eae alle 2 

Total, Third Quarter—1956.......... Lig 44 38} 40) 95 9 72) 10 10 *348 
Total, Third Quarter—1955.......... 36} 49] 14) 52) 63} 89 10 55} 16 Aimeci 406 


TABLE H-2._INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1956 














° = a “ 

a/H2) Ss si elel soe ies 

Si Be A Wee ECP Coe lice ol ota e eet wt oct ee, HH 
Agriculture METS oe stoi se, hsv Oa Cys lepine | 1 et er ee ee | ; 31 
Logging SATE Oe RAS ene oe ie 8 ca er ee il AG 5 6 39 
Fishing and. LPADDINe sg. on ee. ee) ee 1 PB Ps Co ey Ral Rete he il ies 1 1 1 4 
Mining and Quarrying soa sn om. ,citin ee ee ates ny eee ee 3 1 6 8 1 HO se 38 
Manufacturing..... 1 1 1 4 19 3 i Os 40 
Construction: .2..h.2. 65200 Fs ck Pareto ate tet onc ee 1 2) ae 2 |e en eG) ee) | ee 95 
Electricity, Gas, Water Production and Supply eee MN ail Lape TARR Neca laces. 3 Lea 9 
Transportation, Storage and Communications.........____ 1 1 15} 20) 4) «21 612) «16 1 72 
FROG 5 gece Aoi stress «ate Shes aes aR gies dine e Goes ce eae | (i) ed | Nts Ole ccc 10 
Finance....... elas ae 
Service........ 4 4 1 1 10 
elas BO, iS aot pieciciic wish areroucdinen etek sieve + «c 4 sue ee te ne cpa | Gan Meneame nn ne ee ge | 
EEOUALS, Cnr ie, 06-6 ted. Ue ot he ae Tee 3 1 9 8| 51) 113) 16) 17) 36) 92 2| *348 


* Of this total 263 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, and the 
Board of Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 85 were obtained from other non-official sources. 
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REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 
LLL eT ES 


Current Manpower Situation 
MPLOYMENT dropped sharply in January as a result of the usual 


slackening in retail trade and in construction and other outdoor 
activities. In non-agricultural industries, the decline was greater than 
it has been for some years. Consequently, unemployment increased more 
rapidly than usual, rising above the year-earlier total for the first time 
in almost two years. 
At January 19, 1957, persons with jobs were estimated at 5,393,000, 
some 162,000 fewer than in mid-December, but 162,000 more than a year 
earlier. Non-farm employment decreased by an estimated 153,00 


but was still 179,000 higher than 
in January 1956. Persons without 
jobs and seeking work rose to an 
estimated 303,000, some 17,000 


; $ 5,900,000 
more than a year earlier. Regis- | |, Pear 
f ] NES § “En 
trations for employment at = 5,700,000 
~ 








‘ 



































offices were also higher than in | 5,600,000 == 
January 1956. : bie 

The increase in unemploy- | eae pobre 
ment came primarily from such | _La ae 
seasonal industries as trade, con- | «500,00 
struction, lumbering and logging, | ed 
and transportation. Heavy layoffs | ie pe. eo” 
are usual in these industries at | | ete 
this time of year but this January | «om Non-Agriculture 
they were heavier than they have | “""" ia 
been for several years, particularly | jonon oe 7 
in construction and logging. At the | 4,500,000 
end of January, the number of {| 

° 3 1,000,000 —S With Jobs: 

construction workers registered at fo jy)o. ne ieuliare 
National Employment Service of- [| sw 
fices was almost 26,000 higher | 70,000 $< Seema ao 


600,000 


than last year, and that of !umbering 


and logging workers almost 10,000 
higher. 
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In manufacturing generally, employment appeared to be about the 
same, or perhaps slightly higher, than last year. In December 1956, it 
was 3 per cent higher than a year earlier and in most industries the 
January layoffs did not appear to be greater than usual. ‘here were, of 
course, some exceptions, the most notable being lumber manufacturing, 
which was hit by reductions in both export demand and domestic house- 
building. Layoffs in other construction material industries, in textiles 
and in some durable consumer goods manufacturing firms were also 
somewhat heavier than in past years. In addition, numerous layoffs were 
reported in the motor vehicles industry but, by and large, these were 
temporary, caused by either the CPR railway strike or by an adjustment 
to production schedules. 


Construction in 1956 and 1957 


Recently published estimates of private and public investment 
throw a great deal of light on developments in the construction industry 
during the past year. The figures show that total investment expenditures 
in 1956 were $7.9 billions, of which $5.3 billions were spent on con- 
struction. This accounted for close to ]8 per cent of total national 
expenditures and represented an increase of 23 per cent over expend- 
itures for construction in 1955. Forty-one per cent of the increase in 
construction expenditures during 1956 was in utilities, much of it in such 
well known projects as the Trans-Canada and West Coast Transmission 
pipelines, the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power project and many other 
hydro-electric power projects. 


The second largest part of the increase occurred in government 
expenditures, which rose by $187 million, or 24 per cent. In this cate- 
gory, highway construction showed the greatest rise, accounting for 
more than one-third the total increase. The remainder was fairly well 
distributed over the various items of government construction. 


Increases in most other sectors of the economy were relatively 
modest, though in some instances large in relation to the size of the 
industry concerned. In mining, for example, construction outlays rose 
by almost 50 per cent and total investment by 60 per cent. Expenditures 
in manufacturing rose by nearly 40 per cent. Another fast-growing sector 
was commercial services, where construction expenditures, though 
amounting to only $20 million, were 60 per cent higher in 1956 than in 
1955. 


Housing outlays for 1956 were 5 per cent higher than in 1955, al- 
though it was evident early in the year that this part of the construction 
industry had reached a plateau. The volume of work was maintained at a 
high level throughout the summer and early fall but this was because the 
high rate of housing completions was offsetting the falling rate of housing 
starts. By the end of the year, the number of units under construction 
was about 18 per cent Jower than a year before and housing starts were 
one-third lower. The new estimates show that housing outlays in 1957 
are expected to be about 18 per cent lower than in 1956. 


The ambitious investment plans of 1956 required large amounts of 
additional men and materials, and despite record expansion in many 
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supplying industries the program was in some instances hampered by these 
physical limitations. Some of the larger dimensions of structural steel 
were in short supply during most of the year and in some areas projects 
were held up by delays in the delivery of cement. 


Construction Employment in 1956 


At the height of the season in 1956, construction employment was 
close to 20 per cent higher than a year earlier. The average for the year 
was 13 per cent higher than in 1955 and 7 per cent higher than in 1952, 
the previous peak in the industry. The heavy demand for labour attracted 
a substantial number of new entrants to the labour force and a large 
number of workers from other industries. In agriculture particularly, 
severe shortages of labour in most regions this summer were largely 
attributable to the competing demands of construction contractors. The 
workers available from these sources, however, were largely unskilled. 
It was more difficult to expand the supply of skilled workers and in 
every region there were moderate to severe shortages throughout the 
season of carpenters, bricklayers, cement finishers, plumbers, struc- 
tural steel workers and heavy equipment operators. 


The heavy transfer of manpower into construction was at least 
partly stimulated by the relatively high wage scale and, in many out- 
lying projects, the additional earnings from overtime work. Average 
weekly wages in construction in 1956 rose 10 per cent to $68.60, a 
considerably larger increase than in other industries. During the year, 
construction wages moved from fourth place (behind mining, transportation 
and manufacturing) to second place. 


In the last half of 1956, there were signs of slackening in the in- 
dustry. Employment fell off somewhat more than usual, although the 
year-to-year margin was still about 5 per cent at the end of the year. 


CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURES 
1955 — 1956 — 1957 


Millions of dollars Millions of dollars 
<8 2000 


Total Expenditures oS 
$5,586,000,000 =: 


$5,283,000,000 ~ 


. $4,314,000,000 


Z 
GZ 
Z 
Z 
Z 
ZW 
Z 
Z 
Z 
ZY 


Utilities Housing Government Manufacturing Mining 


Actual expenditures for 1955, preliminary actual for 1956 and intentions in 1957. 
Source: Private and Public Investment in Canada, Department of Trade and Commerce. 
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Hlowever, unemployment in the industry was significantly higher than 
last year. For example, from a low point in October until the end ot 
January, the number of construction workers registered with the NES 
increased by 147,000; the corresponding figure for the year before was 
only 125,000. One general reason for this increase is simply that employ- 
ment in this highly seasonal industry reached a record peak in the summer 
of 1956. It was to be expected, therefore, that winter unemployment 
would also be higher than in previous years, The decline in housing 
construction is, of course, another important element, the effects of 
which are noticeable in most urban centres. A third factor of considerable 
importance in some areas is that logging and lumbering have been less 
active than last year. Consequently, job opportunities were fewer for 
construction workers accustomed to shift into such work during the 
winter. 
Prospects for 1957 

The results of the investment survey indicate that prospects for 
the coming construction season are good, The estimate of construction 
expenditures for 1957 is $5.6 billion, 6 per cent higher than the actual 
expenditures for 1956. This is a very modest rise when compared with 
last year’s gain, largely because of the decline in anticipated expend- 
itures on housing. It still represents a substantial volume of work, how- 
ever, and if it were not for last year’s record there might be some doubt 
about the industry’s ability to accomplish it. 


The increasing importance of utilities in the total investment picture 
is a notable feature of the intentions reported (see accompanying chart). 
Last year, utilities accounted for two-fifths of the increase in construc- 
tion expenditures. This year the expected increase in utilities is $417 
millions, whereas, because of the decline in housing, the increase in 
the total construction program is only $303 millions. Two-thirds of this 
increase in the utilities sector results from the expansion of pipelines 
and power developments. Proportionally, investment in utility construc- 
tion has risen from 15 per cent of total construction expenditures in 1954 
to 26 per cent in 1957, 


A high rate of expansion is expected to continue in some other 
sectors. Outlays on trade facilities show a rise of 29 per cent, and 
proposed construction in the finance and commercial sectors is up more 
than 20 per cent. Expenditures in mining and manufacturing are expected 
to be moderately lower than last year, although both are well above the 
totals for previous years. 


The probable impact of these changes on employment and unemploy- 
ment in the industry are, of course, difficult to assess. The increase 
in heavy engineering construction will mean more employment in out- 
lying areas and a continued shortage of such skilled tradesmen as 
heavy equipment operators and structural steel workers. On the other 
hand, a drop in housing will mean less employment for other tradesmen 
and unskilled workers in urban centres. Most workers unable to find 
jobs in house-building will undoubtedly be qualified to take jobs in 
other kinds of construction, It may be, however, that the remote lo- 
cation of many of these projects will make it difficult for many to trans- 
fer into such jobs. It is quite possible, therefore, that requirements for 
construction labour and the available supply will be more unevenly 
distributed than usual this summer. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of February 11, 1957) 





Percentage Change 


Ris From 
Principal Items Amount 
Previous| Previous 
Month Year 








Manpower 


Total civilian labour force (a)...........0...00. 5,696,000 + 3.2 
Total persons with jobd.................s0see- 5,393,000 + 3,1 
At work 35 hours or more.......sccccseseeee 4,831,000 ee 
At work less than 35 hours .............5. 417,000 + 4.6 
With jobs but not at work................... 145,000 —10.5 
With jobs but on short time................ 43,000 +55 
With jobs but laid off full week......... 22,000 —15.4 
Persons without jobs and seeking work | Jan. 303,000 a ere, 
Persons with jobs in agriculture........... 671,000 — 205 
Persons with jobs in non-agriculture..... 4,722,000 + 3.9 
Ot GeGL a W OPK CLS aticsaseetcertarnssacserens>ees 4,307,000 +49 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
BOG TNO eee ees sae e eae ceten ccceceretncatees otsc'ens 78,200 1320 
GUSES LS ae gia A RE, eS ae 160,300 + 6.5 
CIC OL LOM es tererscrercs eens ieccecenccae uel eesans caubeases 147,700 + 9.4 
Brain te iteates ores ss:ccsosdes sceketse cotter ees esssseuesas 73,500 aD 20 
ACT INCESttets cocecee cea steeresctetent ccc stececacsaeees 66,400 +22.5 
MOL al ALL PE VLONS.<ostreastcevtvacsenccicssonccs 526,100 6.6 
Claimants for Unemployment 
TIBSUPANCE DENELIL 22ce<00cds050doccarsceesesvesases 398,244 +266 
Amount of benefit payments ..--....-.-ce.s0e0000+ December} $12,528,015 + 4.9 
Industrial employment (1949=100) ....-...--. Dec. 1 . 12565 + 6.4 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100).-..-. Dec. 1 118.0 + 5.1 
IY CPOE ION ercctecect cases ecepsucnceacsescccosseunsssssca Year 1956 164,857 +49,9(c) 
Strikes and Lockouts 
NOR EE GIES WN IGT Bae January 52,680 _ 
No. of workers involved ...........cccccceeeceeeee January 7,477 os 
I OCROIESCPARCS EA com ett si ices) got ere tinws cokes bone January 24 - 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries ......... Dec. $66.13 0.1 + 6.6 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)...........-..6+- Dec. $1.56 0.5 + 6.4 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)...... Dec. 41.6 0.0 0.0 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)..............-. Dec. $64.69 0.5 + 6.4 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100)....... Jan. 120.3 0.1 ioe 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100)| Dec. 128.8 0.4 Tes 
Total labour income.................++ $000,000] November 1,265 0.6 +12.1 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935—3 9=100).........-sseeeeee- November 298.3 + 5.1 
MGNULACEUTIN Bhececssccccacssessaceastescnosestssscee November 296.4 ap Chel! 
Darra b lestes cet e tes tencsen secet tree acadencsuosseice November 362.0 ip (ey 
INon=Diira ble sr. test eecreescactseccts csc ckceoce: November 254.4 +2223 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, 4 monthly publication of the Dominion (ureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 

(b) See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 
with total for same period previous year. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


The Bargaining Scene 


HIS is the first of a monthly series that will be published regularly 

in this section of the Labour Gazette on bargaining in units of 

1,000 or more employees. Subsequent editions will chart the progress of 

bargaining affecting the more than 210 collective agreements in this 

category. These agreements cover some 45 per cent of Canadian workers 
under agreement, in total almost 700,000 persons. 


During 1957, approximately 100 of these agreements covering close 
to one-quarter of a million workers will terminate. The remainder are 
long-term contracts with expiration dates in 1958 or later. The chart on 
the opposite page deals with agreements subject to bargaining during 
the first quarter of the current year. It will be noted that in addition to 
the 22 agreements expiring in this three-month period, 24 in which bar- 
gaining was begun last year were still to be settled at the beginning of 
lass yA 


By mid-February, 11 of these contracts were reported to have been 
successfully renegotiated. The majority were signed within a relatively 
short period after the expiration date of the previous agreement. Of the 
three that required lengthy periods of negotiations and conciliation, one 
involved the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers and another, Provincial Transport Limited and 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers. The third, the only one in which strike action preceded the 
settlement, involved the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 


The settlements were generally in line with the trends reported 
over the past few months in the Current Manpower and Labour Relations 
Revrew. Seven of the contracts are for two years or more and all pro- 
vide for a series of wage increases during their terms. Total increases, 
averaging close to 20 cents an hour, appear to be slightly higher than 
the average reported in a recent survey of wage changes in 1956 (L.G., 
Dec. 1956, p. 1475). 


The third section of the chart shows negotiations that are continuing, 
and includes three disputes of particular interest. These concern the 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, Limited, Arvida, and a syndicate of the Ca- 
nadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour; Noranda Mines Limited 
and the United Steelworkers of America; and the Dominion Coal Co. 
Limited, in Nova Scotia, and the United Mine Workers. These disputes 
are all at an advanced stage in the conciliation process. 


Negotiations in this three-month period, however, include few of the 
largest bargaining relationships. The expiration of the contract between 
the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario and 10,000 of its em- 
ployees is the only one of its size. Otherwise, only five agreements 
involve groups of more than 2,500 workers. 
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THE BARGAINING SCENE FEBRUARY 15, 1957 


(Bargaining Units of 1,000 or More Employees, January 1 to March 31, 1957) 


Bargaining carried over from 1956: 24 agreements, 56,200 workers 
Terminating in period Jan. 1 — Mar. 31: 22 agreements, 43,300 workers 





yf Vy 
11 agreements, 22,300 workers 


Major Terms of Settlements (preliminary information): 


@ Wages and Duration — 
6, covering 14,600 workers, are 2-year contracts providing wage 
increases throughout life of agreement. In 4, the increases will total 
more than 15 cents an hour. 


1, covering 1,700 workers, is a 3-year contract providing wage in- 
creases totalling 25 cents an hour. 


4, covering 6,000 workers, are l-year contracts providing wage in- 
creases of 5 to 10 cents an hour. 


@ llours of Work — 
1, covering 1,000 workers, reduced weekly hours from 45 to 40. 


® Vacations — 
1, covering 1,700 workers, provided a 3-week vacation after 12 
years’ service. 





@ Group Health Insurance — 
2, covering 3,200 workers, increased heaJth and welfare benefits. 


@ Union Security — 
1, covering 1,000 workers, provided a compulsory check-off. 


One, covering 2,850 workers, settled after strike. 


At February 15 
18 agreements, 40,500 workers 


Bargaining in process: 11 agreements, 15,600 workers 
Conciliation in progress: 6 agreements, 23,300 workers 
Post-Conciliation: l agreement, 1,600 workers 


17 agreements, 36,700 workers 


Expiring in February: 4 agreements, 6,600 workers 
Expiring in March: 13 agreements, 30,100 workers 





Individual Negotiations 


A number of significant settlements resulting from recent negotia- 
tions, not all of them included in the above survey, are summarized 
below. 


The two-year agreement signed in February by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers is similar 
to contracts signed earlier by the unions of operating trades on both the 
CNR and CPR. A wage increase of 7 per cent was made retroactive to 
last May and a further 5 per cent will -be paid next June. Engineers in 
yard service will in future receive six paid statutory holidays annually. 


Employees of grain elevator companies at the Lakehead will receive 
a 6-per-cent increase in wages this year and a further 5 per cent next 
year under the terms of a new two-year contract negotiated on their 
behalf by the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees. The new agreement will also 
include a cost-of-living escalator clause and revisions concerning vaca- 
tions, skilled tradesmen, grievance procedures and union security. 


New agreements covering three steel plants in Nova Scotia, Eastern 
Car Company Limited, Trenton Steel Works Ltd., and Trenton Industries 
Limited, have been negotiated by the United Steelworkers of America. 
A wage increase of 10 cents an hour, a cost-of-living bonus of 3 cents, 
increased shift premiums and statutory holidays and a job evaluation 
program are provided. 


The terms of a recent arbitration award for city firemen in Toronto 
reduce the hours of work from 50 per week to 42. Also included in the 
award are provisions for a contributory hospitalization plan and for a 
fourth week of vacation after 25 years of service. 


A wage increase of 20 cents an hour will be extended to cover an 
estimated 65,000 construction workers in the Montreal area. I'he two- 
year agreement signed by the Montreal Builders’ Exchange, the Montreal 
Building Trades Council (CLC) and the Montreal Building Trades Syndi- 
cates (CCCL), provides that half of the amount will be paid this year 
and the remainder in 1958. 


Contract differences currently in conciliation include the following: 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company of Canada, Limited, and the United 
Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America; Fiberglas 
Canada, Limited, Sarnia, and the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
International Union; five textile companies in Ontario and the Textile 
Workers’ Union of America. The National Syndicate of Municipal Em- 
Employees (CCCL) has requested that its differences with the City of 
Montreal be referred to arbitration. Wages appear to be the main issue in 
dispute in all cases. 


Work Stoppages 


Preliminary figures for January 1957 show 24 strikes or lockouts in 
existence during the month. These involved 7,477 workers in a time-loss 
of 52,680 man-days. Corresponding figures for December 1956 were 18 
stoppages, 1,462 workers.and 14,305 days; and for January 1956, 14 
stoppages, 17,34] workers and 338,355 man-days. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


usual mid-winter curtail- 
AE rtail DISTRIBUTION OF PAID WORKERS IN THE 


ment in outdoor activities f' — Four LABOUR MARKET CATEGORIES 
affected virtually all local areas [ 
during January. The slowdown was 
particularly marked during the first 
half of the month as weather con- 
ditions caused an unusually sharp 
decline in construction activity. To 
some extent, the decline in the 
early part of the month can also be 
attributed to the CPR strike, which 
forced temporary closures in a 
number of coal mines and manu- 
facturing plants. Forty-two of the 
199 areas surveyed were reclassi- 
fied to categories denoting an in- 
crease in available labour supply. 
These changes left four areas with 
approximately balanced demand and 
supply, one fewer than a year ear- 
lier. peeacplus 


Moderate 
Surplus 
Shortage fad 


Local employment conditions 
were less favourable than a year 
earlier in the Atlantic and Pacific 
regions, The Prairie region, on the 
other hand, showed some improvement, while conditions in Ontario and 
Quebec were much the same as a year before. On the whole, however, 
the employment situation in local areas showed year-to-year weakening, 
which was reflected in generally larger labour surpluses. Of the 109 
areas surveyed, 63 were worse off than last year and 20 were better off. 
Only four areas in the Prairie region recorded significant year-to-year 
increases in registrations; seven showed decreases and nine were un- 
changed. In contrast, registrations were higher than last year in all areas 
in the Pacific region and all but seven areas in the Atlantic. 


A pprox imate Labour | 
eee Feb. 1, eae 1,| Feb. 1,| Feb. 1,| Feb. 1, pibr mia 1,| Feb. 1, 
fos7 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 


*See inside back cover Labour cl 
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Metropolitan 





Major Industrial 


Major Agricultural 







Minor 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS 





February 1, 1957 

















APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


LABOUR SURPLUS 






Group 3 Group 4 

































Quebec — Lévis Calgary 
St. John’s Edmonton 
METROPOLITAN AREAS Windsor Hamilton 
(labour force 75,000 or more) VANCOUVER —NEW Montreal E 
WESTMINSTER <@—| OTTAWA -HULL CI 
TORONTO << 


Winnipeg 















BRANTFORD 


Corner Brook 


Fort William — 
Port Arthur 




































































CORNWALL <—| Guelph 
Farnham — Granby HALIFAX = 
Joliette KINGSTON == 
LAC ST. JEAN <—| Kitchener 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS Moncton London 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000; New Glasgow Niagara Peninsula 
60 per cent or more in SARNIA Oshawa 
non-agricultural activity) SHER BROOKE Peterborough 
Shawinigan Falls Rouyn Val d’Or 
SYDNEY <—|_ Saint John 
Trois-Rivieres TIMMINS — KIRKL AND 
LAKE eal 


Victoria 





Chatham 
Brandon 
Moose Jaw 


North Battleford 









Charlottetown 
LETH 8RIDGE Cy 
Riviere du Loup 

THE TFORD — MEGANTIC — 










MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000; 







40 per cent or more in agriculture) ST. GEORGES Prince Al bert 
YORK TON <— RED DEER < 
Regina 
SASKATOON << 
































Bathurst Belleville = Trenton Galt 























Beauharnois BRAMPTON <—| St. Thomas 
BRACE BRIDGE <——| DAWSON CREEK Cs 
BRIDGEWATER <——| DRUMHELLER 9 
Camp bell ton Fredericton 
Central Vancouver GODERICH << 
Island Lindsay 

Chilliwack LISTOWEL <—— 
CRANBROOK <———| Medicine Hat 
DAUPHIN <—| North Bay 
Drummondville Pembroke 
EDMUNDSTON <—| SAULT STE. MARIE << — 
Gaspe SIMCOE Ca 
Grand Falls St. Jean 
KAMLOOPS <—| STRATFORD = 
KENTVILLE Swift Current 

MINOR AREAS LACHUTE ~STE. THERESE WAL KER TON 

(labour force 10,000 ~ 25,000) Montmagny Woodstock = Ingersoll 

Newcastle WE YBURN 


Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE <—— 
Prince George 
PRINCE RUPERT Sa 
QUEBEC NORTH SHORE 
Rimouski 
Sorel 
Ste. Agathe — St. 

Jer dime 
ST. HYACINTHE <—— 
St. Stephen 
Summer side 
TRAIL —NELSON Ca 
TRURO Cea | 

e 

























Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
WOODSTOCK, N.B. 


Yarmouth 


<—— The areas shown In capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group trom which they moved. 
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ATLANTIC 
EMPLOYMENT in the Atlantic 


region continued to decline during 
January as the level of seasonal 
Labour Force 


activity approached its annual 990,000 
trough. Gy January 19, persons — 525,00 = wt 





itn ae oe 





with jobs were estimated at 479,000, is = 
75,00 
a drop of 13,000 from a month : 
= ‘ ras With Jobs: 
earlier, but an increase of 17,000 [2 500,000 Non-Agriculture _ 


from the year before. Registrations [475,000 =>@= et 
for emplayment at NES offices 
were about 15 per cent higher than 
a year before. The logging and {. 
construction industries were largely [! 75,000. Agriculmo. | —— 
responsible for the employment |: ne 
decline during the month as re- 25,000 ae 
duced house-building, intensely |: inert ft es 
e TAG’ON Df oRMOA.M 
cold weather and heavy storms f: 
hampered outdoor work. Manu- 
facturing employment was maintained at a fairly high level; staff re- 
ductions occurred in a few plants but these were more than offset by 
additional hirings in shipbuilding. 





ret e 
= 450,000 © 


425,000 
400,000 
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ee en, 
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Seven areas were reclassified during the month, one from the bal- 
anced to the moderate surplus category and six from the moderate to 
the substantial surplus category. At February 1, classification of the 
21 areas in the region was the same as last year: in substantial surplus, 
18; in moderate surplus, 3. 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Unemployment increased 
sharply in this area during January, reaching a record level for the month. 
Construction accounted for almost one-half of the registrations for 
employment and forestry for about one-fifth. Layoffs were somewhat 
heavier than usual owing to a rapid curtailment of outdoor work. 


Halifax (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. The in- 
crease in unemployment in this area was almost entirely the result of 
seasonal slackness. Construction accounted for much of the increase as 
activity fell below the level of the year before. In most other industries 
employment continued to show improvement over the same period last 
year. Waterfront activity increased sharply during the month since ships 
were being diverted from Saint John to Halifax because of the railway 
strike. Employment at the Halifax shipyards showed some improvement; 
about 200 of the workers released in November were recalled. On the 
whole, the employment situation in Halifax was considerably better than 
in any other area in the region. 


Sydney (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Severe 
storms during the month greatly curtailed construction and other outdoor 
work. Nevertheless, construction employment remained at an unusually 
high level for the season. A shortage of box cars resulted in a three-day 
shutdown in most coal mines in mid-January but continuous employment 
was maintained during the second half of the month. Total employment 
showed very little change from a year earlier. 5h 


Bridgewater, Edmundston, Kentville, Truro, and Woodstock (minor). Re- 
classified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


QUE BEC 


THE sharp seasonal decline in 
activity in Quebec continued dur- 
ing January. Persons with jobs 
at January 19 were estimated at 


21,650, ees SS 


= 1,600,000 ———werewa—— sae : 1,491,000, some 52,000 fewer than 
T5950, 000 ar 4 a month earlier but 35,000 more 
oN, 4 than a year earlier. Unemployment 
S Pp 2 
eae Persons | was slightly higher than in January 
3 Spa Ae ec a2 #} 19560, mainly because of seasonal 
21,550,000 Rei y S 
= 1, 500,000 — =| factors but partly also because of 
? a . . . . 
1,450,000—*w5 5g — #{ a decline in house-building. Most 
1,400,000 FS é oes , : 
pee lihou ets bees: manufacturing and distributive in- 
and Seeking Work =~ dustries were active. 


The sharp increase in ‘un- 
‘| employment during the month was 
aie ca RGA | largely the result of reduced ac- 
| tivity in seasonal industries, nota- 
bly construction, agriculture and 





water and truck transportation. Log cutting was coming to an end in most 
areas, though shortages of loggers were still reported from comparatively 
remote areas. It was difficult to get bushmen to return to logging camps 
after the holidays or to go to jobs in relatively inaccessible regions. A 
few local labour market areas reported that house-building activity was 
considerably lower than usual for the month, In general, the situation at 
mid-January was the result of the normal seasonal factors, though the 
impact of cold weather and snow may have been unusually severe because 
of the higher proportion of workers employed last summer and fall in 
seasonal industries, especially construction. 


Six labour market areas were reclassified during the month, all from 
the moderate to the substantial surplus category. At February 1, classi- 
fication of the 24 areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets); in moderate surplus, 3 (6); substantial surplus, 21 (18). 


Local Area Developments 

Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. At the end of the month the 
number of persons registered for jobs was slightly higher than a year 
earlier, partly as aresult of extended year-end holidays in manufacturing 
plants. Registrations rose considerably during January for seasonal 
reasons. The effects of the CPR strike had largely disappeared by the 
end of January. The general employment situation was normal for this 
period of the year, the only serious difficulty being the decline in housing 
construction. 


Quebec -Levis (metropolitan), Remained in Group 1. The number of ap- 
plicants at NES offices was slightly higher than in January 1956. The 
shipyards at Levis were very active and there was a shortage of workers 
in the textile plants there. Log cutting in this area was practically fin- 
ished but loggers were unwilling to go to jobs in other areas. 
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Lac St. Jean (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
The completion of log cutting appeared to be the cause of the increase 
in registrations, 


Sherbrooke (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1, 
primarily because of seasonal factors. 


Thetford -Megantic- St. Georges (major agricultural), Reclassified from 
Group 2 to Group 1. Seasonal factors affecting construction and saw- 
milling account for the reclassification. 


Lachute-Ste. Therese, Quebec North Shore and St. Hyacinthe (minor). 
Reclassified fromGroup 2 to Group 1. 


ONTARIO 
A CONSIDERABLE drop in em- 


ployment occurred in the Ontario 
region during January. Persons 
with jobs at January 19 were 





; = 2, 200,000 
estimated at 2,040,000, some # 2,150,000 
97,000 fewer than in mid-December §: 2,100,000 ; 
A 2 oe s 
but 86,000 more than in January [: 2.050,000—\ Jsees—tos3-s= 


1956. At the same time, unem- 2,000,000 


ployment increased substantially, 


_ atte é 2 : 2,150,000 Persons 
rising to a slightly higher level £199 99 With Jobs 
than a year before. = 2,050,000-5 yee 


its M Si 


The increase in unemployment : [eso ene oe 
was mainly, though not entirely, : bart 
due to a seasonal decline in ac- f[ 10000 = ae 
tivity in the region. Of the tota] [f °° ss=me== ao 


. ee ee eee 
layoffs during the month, con- : MIPS ORAIESG Re 


struction accounted for about one- 
third, partly because of declining 





house-building. J.ayoffs occurred in mining, textiles, food processing, 
light manufacturing and the automobile industry; the post-Christmas 
decline in retail trade resulted in considerable layoffs of unskilled 
clerical and sales personnel. On the other hand, there was no noticeable 
employment decline in heavy industry and the textile industry showed 
signs of an early pick-up. Skilled and technical personnel remained in 
short supply. 


Changes in the employment situation resulted in the reclassification 
of 14 local market areas. At February 1, the 34 areas in the region were 
classified as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial 


surplus, 6 (4); in moderate surplus, 24 (25); in balance, 4 (5). 


Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Layoffs occurred in prima- 
ry and secondary textiles and in construction and there were some staff 
reductions in the automobile and appliance industries. Employment in 
heavy industry generally remained steady, while production of agricul- 
tural implements showed marked improvement. 
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Ottawa- Hull (metropolitan), Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Con- 
struction activity dropped sharply and an influx of workers from other 
areas further added to the number of unemployed. Nevertheless, pro- 
fessional, skilled, technical and clerical workers remained in short 
supply. 

Toronto (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Besides 
a further drop in construction, there was a seasonal mid-winter decline of 
activity in confectionery, food processing and light manufacturing; in 
addition, automobile production was reduced, Heavy industry as a whole 
remained firm. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Construction continued to 
decrease. The Chrysler automobile plant laid off workers but production 
in the other automobile plants remained fairly steady, with continuing 
shortages of mechanical engineers, tool and die makers and other skilled, 
technical personnel. 


Brantford (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group l. Food 
processing was completed; the manufacturing of agricultural equipment 
decreased. 


Comwall (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group I. Ice 
conditions caused a sharp drop in activity on the St. Lawrence Seaway 
project. Some layoffs occurred in the textile industry. 


Kingston (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Con- 
struction activity declined and considerable layoffs occurred in retail 
trade. 


Sarnia (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group I. Employ- 
ment in automobile feeder plants did not improve; construction activity 
dropped further. 


Timmins-Kirkland Lake (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 3 to 
Group 2.’ Mining declined seasonally. Sawmills closed for the winter and 
wood cutting was curtailed because of deep snow. 


Bracebridge (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group l. 


Brampton, Goderich, Listowel, Sault Ste. Marie, Simcoe, Stratford and 
Walkerton (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


PRAIRIE 


FOLLOWING the usual pattern for this time of year, employment in the 
Prairie region declined during January. At January 19, persons with 
jobs were estimated at 944,000, a drop of 17,000 from a month earlier 
but an increase of 19,000 from a year before. The post-Christmas lull 
in retail trade and seasonal slackening in construction and agriculture 
accounted for much of the decline during the month, though scattered 
layoffs occurred in packing plants, garages and repair shops. Lumbering 
and pulpwood operations continued at a high level in all parts of the 
region. Coal mines in Alberta were seriously affected by the railway 
labour dispute during the first half of the month but by the end of January 
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Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. The employment situation 
in this area remained very buoyant during January. The increase in un- 
employment was entirely seasonal and largely confined to unskilled con- 
struction workers. Construction was unusually active during the month 
despite very cold weather; almost all skilled tradesmen were reported to 
be working at least part time. All industries in the area recorded sub- 
stantial year-to-year increases in employment. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Seasonal staff reductions 
in construction, manufacturing and retail trade caused a sizeable in- 
crease in unemployment. Construction employment continued to show a 
year-to-year decline and indications were that this gap would widen. 
Reduction of house-building was largely responsible for the lower level 
of construction during 1956 and there has been no evidence of strength- 
ening in this sector during recent months. At the end of November the 
number of houses under construction was some 36 per cent lower than a 
year earlier. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial), Remained in Group 2. Apart 
from seasonal reductions in construction employment, very little change 
occurred in this area during January. Logging employment continued to 
show a year-to-year improvement, reflecting the increase in cutting 
quotas. As a result, pieceworkers were in strong demand during the 
month throughout the area. 


Dauphin, Lethbridge, Portage La Prairie and Yorkton (major agricultural 
and minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


Dawson Creek, Drumheller, Red Deer, Saskatoon and Weyburn (major 
agricultural and minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
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mills that depend on rail transpor- 
tation for supplies. Substantial 
layoffs also occurred in the logging and construction industries as bad 
weather and reduced house-building curtailed employment more than 
usual for the time of year. Sawmills on the lower mainland were at a 
standstill late in the month when ice on the Fraser River prevented the 
movement of logs. 


Herring fishing was halted by cold weather at the month’s end but 
heavy catches until that time kept coastal fish processing plants busy. 
Mining remained fairly active, with some increase in coal production. 
Heavy steel plants were busy. Qualified office workers remained scarce 
and demand was fairly constant for skilled and unskilled female workers 
in the service trades. Vacancies increased in the professional and 
technical categories, particularly in the engineering field. 


During the month, five areas were reclassified from the moderate 
to the substantial surplus category. At February 1, classification of 
the ten areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures in brack- 
ets): in moderate surplus, 1 (5); in substantial surplus, 9 (5). 


Local Area Developments 
Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to 
Group 1. Adverse weather and uncertain lumber markets delayed re- 
sumption of woods operations and reduced sawmill production. Despite 
a large volume of industrial construction, the decline in the housing 
sector resulted in a sizable surplus of construction labour. Machine 
shops, sheet metal plants and foundries remained fairly active. Garment 
manufacturers began rehiring for spring production. 


Victoria (major industrial). Remained in Group 2.Sizable labour surpluses 
developed in the logging, construction and metal trades. Sawmills and 
plywood firms operated somewhat below normal. Shingle mills remained 
very slack. Layoffs were fairly general in metalworking shops as business 
dropped well below last year’s record level. Employment in shipyards 
declined with the completion of contracts. On the whole, job oppor- 
tunities were slight, though demands existed for seamen, clerical and 
sales personnel, draftsmen and engineers. 


Cranbrook, Kamloops, Prince Rupert and Trail-Nelson (minor). Reclassi- 
fied from Group 2 to Group 1. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





Highlights Summarized 
OF Gordon Report 

The preliminary report of the Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic Pros- 
pects was made public on January 10. 
Forecasts and recommendations of labour 
interest contained in the report are 
summarized below. 


Forecasts 


Canada’s population will increase in 25 
years to 26,650,000 from the present 
15,575,000. 

Average hours of work per week in 
business will have decreased from 41.3 to 
34.3 and in agriculture from 55.3 to 43.75 
by 1980. 

Proportion of men in the labour force 
to total population to drop by 2 per cent; 
proportion of women to increase by nearly 
4 per cent. 

Gross national product to increase 
roughly three times to $76,000,000,000 by 
1980. 

Average Canadian to have about two- 
thirds again as much income in real terms 
for his own use. 

Percentage of total labour force in 
agriculture to decline from 15 to 7 per 
cent, remain constant in resources indus- 
tries, and increase considerably in service. 

Proportion of population living in urban 
centres to increase to 80 per cent from 62 
per cent in 1951. 

Skilled labour shortage to become worse. 

University enrolments to double within 
10 years. 


Recommendations 


Recommendations contained in the 
Gordon Commission’s report include the 
following :— 

Expand vocational training facilities; 
encourage greater amount of training in 
plants. 

Advocate an increase in the pay differ- 
ential between skilled and_ unskilled 
workers. 

Raise standards of universities to among 
the highest in the world through deliberate 
and sustained effort. 

Increase salaries of university teachers 
substantially. 

Control wheat surpluses through estab- 
lishment of annual marketing quotas by 
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Canadian Wheat Board; farmers to be paid 
for farm-held wheat within marketing 
quota. 

Hold present tariff line but maintain 
continuing re-examination of tariffs to 
achieve simplicity and flexibility. 

Provide economic aid for the Atlantic 
provinces on a broad scale. 

Develop long-range plan for immigration. 

Study federal subsidies as possible short- 
run solution of railways’ difficulties, in lieu 
of increase in grain freight rates. 

Employ an annual tax on automobiles 
and increase property taxes to meet 
municipal revenue needs. 

Set up a separate body to administer 
federal price supports on _ agricultural 
products. 

Require motorists to pay higher per- 
centage of highway and street costs. 

Increase fishing-fleet efficiency by capital 
investment, made either by the industry or 
through government help. 

A more detailed summary of the prelim- 
inary report will be published in the March 
issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Seven Million in Canada 
Have Hospital Insurance 

Some 7,000,000 Canadians at present have 
some insurance against hospital expenses, 
while 6,400,000 are insured against surgical 
expense and 5,400,000 have medical insur- 
ance, according to figures issued by the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ Associa- 
tion, and the All Canada Insurance 
Federation. 

It was noted that voluntary coverage 
continued to rise during 1956. Not in- 
cluded in the foregoing figures are approxi- 
mately 3,200,000 persons who are covered 
under tax-financed government hospital 
plans in some provinces. 

At January 1, 1957, some 500,000 non- 
operating railway employees and dependents 
became covered under all three categories 
of insurance (L.G. Jan., p. 25), and these 
are not included in the figures, since it is 
not known how many of them _ were 
previously covered under other plans. 

During the past six years, the number 
of Canadians having hospital insurance has 
increased by 50 per cent. Surgical insur- 
ance coverage has gone up 150 per cent, 
while medical coverage has increased by 
some 200 per cent. 
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Hospital Insurance Plan 
Proposed by Ontario 

Proposals for the setting up of a 
province-wide, universally available hospital 
care insurance plan were submitted to the 
Ontario Legislature by Premier Frost on 
January 29. The plan, which might be in 
operation by January 1, 1959, or sooner, 
will not go into effect until the federal 
Government agrees to participate. 

The principal features of the plan are 
as follows:— 

It will provide unlimited public ward 
care not now available in Ontario, and 
diagnostic services in hospital. 

Certain out-patient services are included, 
and either simultaneously or at a later date 
diagnostic services may be made available 
to out-patients. 

No limitation as to duration of stay in 
hospital, age or disability. 

Benefits of the program are to be 
universally available to all residents of the 
province who have become eligible by the 
payment of a personal premium, and to all 
persons receiving public assistance from the 
Government of Ontario. For persons of 
the latter class the Government will pay 
the premiums. Premiums for all other 
insured persons will be collected from them 
by employers or through organized groups. 

The cost of the plan, which it is esti- 
mated would cost $160,000,000 if in opera- 
tion now and which will cost about 
$300,000,000 by 1960, will be met by 
premiums paid by or on behalf of insured 
persons, by provincial Government pay- 
ments, by contributions from the munici- 
palities in respect of a small part of the 
cost of service to indigent persons, and by 
payments from the federal Government— 
assuming that it agrees to participate. 

With or without federal participation the 
plan will cover mental and tuberculosis 
patients. 

The plan will be integrated with Blue 
Cross and all other private contracts, and 
will be operated either by the Blue Cross 
or by a new crown corporation. It will 
be administered by the Ontario Hospital 
Services Commission. 

Participation by individuals will be 
voluntary at first, mandatory later at a 
time to be decided by the Ontario Hospital 
Services Commission. 





Inerease tin Road Building 
Forecast in Ontario 

In addition to its proposals on a national 
health scheme (see above), the Speech 
from the Throne in the Ontario Legislature 
on January 29 made reference to the 
following :— 
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Substantial increases in grants to munici- 
palities. 

More aid in meeting education costs. 

An extension of the polio vaccine 
program. 

Mothers’ allowances. 

Increases in highway construction and 
the speeding up of the building of Highway 
No. 401. 

Legislation to enable the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board to sit as panels will be 
studied. 

Legislators will be asked to make amend- 
ments to the Act covering housing develop- 
ment. 

In dealing with aid for education, it was 
noted that school population in the prov- 
ince was now at 1,100,000—an increase of 
66 per cent in the last 10 years. This 
figure, it is estimated, will be doubled in 
the next 15 to 20 years. 

Under the item on mothers’ allowances, 
it was noted that steps are being taken to 
make available dental care and treatment 
to all Ontario children under 18 years who 
are sons or daughters of social assistance 
cases. 

The Speech also forecast that the largest 
volume of highway work in the history of 
the province will be done, with emphasis 
on completion of Highway 401, from 
Windsor to the Quebec border. 


Shortage of Engineers, 
Scientists “Alarming”’ 

Describing the current and prospective 
shortage of Canadian engineers and scien- 
tists as “alarming,” an editorial in the 
January issue of The Engineering Journal, 
official publication of the Engineering 
Institute of Canada, says that “after years 
of talk no one has done anything of 
consequence that will improve the situation 
quickly”. 


Answer Hard to Find 


The editorial admits that a complete 
answer to the question is not easy to find, 
but adds that “surely there can be some 
long-distance thinking that will start a 
movement in the right direction”. 

University officials by themselves are 
almost powerless to do anything about it 
but are planning for immediate needs, the 
editorial says. They require more money, 
however. “There is some promise now that 
government and industry will help, but the 
needs appear to be away beyond any sums 
that are being mentioned as available 
shortly.” 


A survey of employers, the editorial 
continues, shows that the shortage is 
having adverse effects on production, 


research and expansion. Out of more than 
700 firms, 860 reported that their opera- 
tions had suffered. The editorial gave 
figures of recent years and estimates up 
to 1965. 

One of the best and quickest ways of 
dealing with the shortage, the editorial 
Says, is to train more technicians, and it 
adds that much work that is done by 
professional workers could be done just as 
well by properly trained technicians—“but 
the supply of technicians is just as inade- 
quate as is the supply of engineers”. 


Ontario Engineers Plan 
Fo Classify Technicians 


A plan to establish standards of qualifi- 
cation and a system of voluntary registra- 
tion for engineering technicians was recently 
approved by the executive council of the 
Association of Professional Engineers of 
Ontario. 

“At present most Canadian ‘professional 
engineers’ are holders of university 
degrees,” says an article by Leslie Wilson 
describing the plan, in a recent issue of 
the Financial Post. “The designation 
‘technician’ is applied to persons who assist 
engineers in technical functions without 
themselves possessing professional engineer- 
ing qualifications.” 


Easier to Climb 


While it is at present possible, the 
article continues, to pass from the status 
of technician to that of professional engi- 
neer by passing examinations set by the 
professional engineering associations, this 
is seldom done. It may take years of 
home study with little recognition until 
the examinations are passed. The new 
plan is designed to make it easier for 
technicians to climb to _ professional 
standing. 


The plan calls for the establishment of 
four grades for technicians, based on 
educational qualifications and _ technical 
experience. Suggested qualifications for the 
four grades are given in the article as 
follows :— 

Engineering Technician Grade 1—Grade 
12 or equivalent (with the science and 
mathematics subjects of Grades 11 and 12), 
plus a year’s experience in an approved 
engineering office. 

Engineering Technician Grade 2—Grade 
13 technical, or Advanced Technical Even- 
ing Class Certificate, or (British) Ordinary 
National Certificate, plus three to five years’ 
practical experience. 


Engineering Technician Grade 3—Quali- 
fication of Grade 2 plus evening school 
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or part-time instruction to the level of a 
two-year “Technical Institute course” plus 
three further years of practical experience. 
(Presumably appropriate technical institutes 
will be recognized by the Association.) 


Engineering Technician Grade 4—Com- 
pletion of two years at an engineering 
faculty; or diploma (three years) from the 
Ryerson Institute of Technology or 
equivalent; or (British) Higher National 
Certificate; or Engineering Technician 
Grade 3 qualifications plus “further instruc- 
tion” to the level of the Association’s 
intermediate examinations. 


“One further effect of the plan,” the 
article remarks, “will be to make it 
possible for persons with certain types of 
Kuropean engineering training to obtain 
recognition in Canada. Acceptance of 
British Ordinary and Higher National 
Certificates is part of this pattern.” 


1957 to See Completion 
OF Seaway’s Major Jobs 

Heavy construction work on the St. 
Lawrence Power Project is expected to be 
completed by the end of this year, accord- 
ing to a progress report issued by the New 
York State Power Authority. This expecta- 
tion is based on the supposition that 
progress during 1957 will be substantially at 
the 1956 rate. 

Completion of the whole project is 
scheduled for 1959, and the St. Lawrence 
River between Montreal and Lake Ontario 
is expected to be open for 27-foot draft 
vessels at the beginning of the 1959 naviga- 
tion season. Present plans call for the 
flooding of the power pool on July 1, 1958, 
with the first power being produced by 
September 1 of the same year. 

Various sections of the American part 
of the project are half completed, the 
report says, and the same stage has been 
reached on the Canadian side (L.G. Jan., 
De 2s 





To Cover Fishermen by 
Unemployment Insurance 


The Minister of Labour announced in 
the House of Commons on February 4 
that an unemployment insurance plan had 
been worked out covering all commercial 
fishermen, whether wage earners, working 
on shares or operating alone. 

Contributions will commence April 1 
and consideration of applications for bene- 
fit will begin January 1 next year. 
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50% of Firms Report 
Need fer Professionals 


A pamphlet entitled Requirements For 
Professional Personnel 1956-58 has just been 
published by the Department of Labour in 
co-operation with the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. This report is 
based on an analysis of returns obtained 
in a questionnaire ‘survey of the require- 
ments of professionally trained persons in 
Canada, conducted in June 1956 by the 
Economic and Research Branch of the 
Department. 

The survey showed that 50 per cent of 
industrial employers reported shortages of 
professional personnel. The five effects of 
these shortages most frequently mentioned 
were curtailment of production and expan- 
sion plans, curtailment of development and 
research activity, over-loading of present 
personnel, potential shortage of future 
executives, and the necessity of filling posi- 
tions with inadequately trained personnel. 

Returns used in the analysis included 720 
from industry; and unlike the preceding 
one made in 1954 this biennial survey 
also covered government departments and 
agencies, both federal and provincial, as 
well as universities and colleges. The 
organizations surveyed employed a total 
of 30,200 professional persons. 

The professions covered include eight 
in engineering, five in the sciences and 
five under “Other Professions”. Hach 
profession is dealt with separately with 
reference to estimated requirements and 
recruitment difficulties. 

“The results of the present biennial 
survey indicate a substantial increase in 
expected demand for engineers and scien- 
tists in the three years 1956, 1957 and 1958,” 
the introduction to the pamphlet reports. 
“The need for an increasing number of 
professionally-qualified persons is character- 
istic of industrial firms, governments, and 
universities and colleges. The 1956 survey 
also reveals that the need for professional 
manpower is expected to be greater from 
1956 to 1958 than it was from 1954 to 
1956.” 

The increase in employment opportuni- 
ties in industry for the engineering profes- 
sion as a whole and for the scientific 
professions, the pamphlet goes on to say, 
is expected to average 12.2 per cent during 
1956-58, compared with increases forecast in 
1954 for the 1954-56 period of 7.6 and 9.2 
for the engineering and scientific profes- 
sions respectively. 

“Tt is interesting to note, however,” the 
pamphlet goes on to remark, “that while 
employers expect an increase in demand 
for professional personnel for each of the 
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three years 1956 to 1958, they indicate a 
declining rate of increase in demand for 
1957 compared with 1956, and for 1958 
compared with 1957. It is considered that 
the average for the three years is probably 
the more accurate estimate. One possible 
explanation for the declining rate of 
increase is that employers became more 
conservative in their estimates as the fore- 
cast period went farther into the future 
and became less certain.” 

Copies of the report may be obtained 
from the Queen’s Printer, price 35 cents. 


Bulletin on Apprenticeship 
In Quebee is Published 


The first of a series of bulletins on the 
many varied systems of apprenticeship and 
industrial training in effect in Canada, 
The Quebec Answer to the Problem of 
Apprenticeship, has just been issued by the 
Information Branch of the Department of 
Labour. 

The bulletin describes the methods used 
in the province of Quebec under the three- 
way co-operation of management, labour 
and government, and gives some facts about 
private industrial apprenticeship plans. 

The subject is covered under the follow- 
ing heads: introduction, apprenticeship in 
the building trades, training in the auto- 
motive repair trades, apprenticeship in the 
printing trades, apprentices in shoe manu- 
facturing, ladies hairdressing and barbering, 
technical and specialized training, private 
apprenticeship in industry, and _ general 
observations and statistics. 

In numbers of apprentices Quebec leads 
all the provinces, according to the bulletin. 
The 1955 Report of the Quebec Depart- 
ment of Labour is quoted as showing a 
total of 22,187 male and 7,277 female 
apprentices in various occupations during 
the fiscal year 1954-55. These figures do 
not include students in various vocational 
schools whose training might ultimately 
lead to apprenticeship. 

“These figures are impressive,” the 
bulletin continues, “but cannot be com- 
pared accurately with figures from the 
other provinces, except in the construction 
trades, because it appears evident that in 
Quebec learners in most occupations are 
generally regarded as apprentices until their 
learn-period is over.” 

In conclusion, however, the publication 
says: “A study of the foregoing tables 
listing nearly 30,000 various types of male 
and female apprentices indicates the strong 
emphasis on training in the province. 
When the more than 10,000 students taking 
vocational training in technical and other 








schools are also considered, plus the many 
apprentices learning trades in the private 
apprenticeship plans of heavy industry, 
there is only one general conclusion to be 
drawn—the province of Quebec has become 
extremely conscious of the value of 
training.” 

Announcing publication of the bulletin, 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
explained that increasing interest in the 
subject of apprenticeship and _ industrial 
training had created a need for up-to-date 
information on current developments in 
the field. To assist in this, the Depart- 
ment of Labour planned to publish a 
series of bulletins on various aspects of 
the subject. 

The bulletin is obtainable from the 
Information Branch of the Department of 
Labour, price 25 cents. Bulletin No. 2, 
on apprenticeship in Alberta, will be avail- 
able shortly. 


Compulsory Retirement 
Said Cruel, Uneconomic 


Compulsory retirement at age 65, and 
employee benefit schemes were discussed 
by William M. Mercer, president of the 
Montreal firm of consulting actuaries and 
employee-benefit consultants that bears his 
name, in addressing the Montreal Personnel 
Association last month. 

Mr. Mercer contends that compulsory 
retirement at a uniform age is cruel, 
un-Christian, uneconomic, irresponsible and 
selfish on the part of those who enforce it. 
“Tf it is allowed to go too far it could 
destroy our private enterprise system,” he 
believes. 

Mr. Mercer favours. retirement of 
individuals in their 60s, providing it is 
voluntary, but opposes retirement at any 
age if a man is still physically young and 
alert and wants to work. He noted that 
an individual might find it necessary to 
retire anywhere between the ages of 50 
and 90. 

He feels a pension plan should be 
founded on such an approach, which would 
give every man the right to retire at some 
specific age, often 65, but would not compel 
the man’s retirement at that age if the 
employer could still use his services profit- 
ably. Such a plan derives tremendous 
profits from postponed retirement, and 
provide adequate pensions for those who 
must retire early. 

Mr. Mercer suggested that from society’s 
viewpoint, it was obvious that if everyone 
were to retire at 65 there would be one 
citizen living in idleness for every four 
working. 


If retired persons were to live as well 
as those working, this would mean that 
one-fifth of every employed person’s 
income would have to be taxed away to 
take care of the retired. He feels society 
is not prepared to pay such cost. He 
noted also that if all farmers in Canada 
who are past 65 quit work today, Cana- 
dians would starve. 

Speaking on employee benefit plans, Mr. 
Mercer noted they include pension plans, 
profit-sharing plans, group life insurance, 
sick pay, supplementary unemployment 
benefit, medical and hospital plans, execu- 
tive deferred compensation and the like. 
It also includes government underwritten 
plans—workmen’s compensation and unem- 
ployment insurance are two important 
ones. He outlined reasons for’ the 
tremendous development in these plans:— 

There is the progressive income tax. 
The value of welfare benefits provided 
by an employer is usually not taxed in 
the employee’s hands, even though the 
employer can write off the cost, whereas 
if the employee buys the benefits himself 
he must do it out of income after tax. 

The higher the employee’s taxable income 
the greater is the attraction to him of 
recelving remuneration in the form of 
employee benefits. 

When benefits are provided for a group 
of people they can be provided more 
economically; individuals can be covered 
in the group who could not otherwise be 
covered because they are uninsurable. No 
matter how prudent an individual worker 
may be, there is nothing he can do as an 
individual to protect his family if he suffers 
a disability which makes him uninsurable. 





Urges More Employment 
OF Older Women Werkers 


A New York industrialist believes that 
more married women, and older single 
women, should be given an opportunity to 
work. 

Alex Lewyt noted that in reports he 
receives on women working in _ three 
corporations, he found that married women 
and single women over 25 are more efficient 
than single women under 25 years of age. 
After 25, he notes, many unmarried women 
have settled into a pattern of life calling 
for careers, and this makes their employ- 
ment desirable. 

Married women, he declares, are not 
nearly as concerned with social life as are 
their single counterparts. Working wives 
have a tendency to consider their employ- 
ment more seriously than single women 
under 25. 
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N.W. Unionists Promise 
Fo Fight Discrimination 


Union leaders in New York state have 
promised the State Commission Against 
Discrimination that they will intervene 
directly where unions are accused of racial 
bias. 

Assurance was given by 40 top unionists, 
attending a meeting of the Commission’s 
advisory committee last month, of their 
readiness to step in to adjust charges that 
unions kept applicants out on _ racial 
grounds or indulged in other discriminatory 
practices. 

Such charges had been made frequently 
against unions in the building and printing 
trades, but complainants had rarely come 
forward to press the charges through the 
investigative and hearing procedure set up 
by the Commission. 

The intervention pledge was part of a 
program approved by the Labour Advisory 
Committee of the Commission. 

The other points included :— 

Participation in a_ series of labour- 
management conferences on regional and 
industry lines to isolate causes of discrim- 
ination and correct illegal practices. 

A state-wide educational program in the 
aims of the anti-discrimination law, to be 
carried out through the labour press, the 
display of posters in factories and offices 
and talks at union meetings. 

A study of the Commission’s legislative 
program for this year, with a view to 
“making more effective the tools of the 
agency for carrying out the purposes of 
the law”. 

Distribution of questionnaires to every 
union in the state to ascertain how much 
progress has been made in wiping out bias 
in industrial hiring and promotion. 


i U.S. Railroads Pledge 
To End Discrimination 


The end of discriminatory employment 
practices has been pledged by 18 railways 
operating in the states of New York and 
New Jersey, the New York State Commis- 
sion Against Discrimination announced 
recently. The pledges are called “the 
beginning of a real break”, because although 
“there has been some striking progress”, 
particularly on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
both operating and clerical jobs have been 
“largely closed to Negroes”. 

The railways, claiming “substantial 
progress” in this matter, call attention to 
the anti-discrimination instructions in the 
hiring manuals of the New York Central 
and Pennsylvania Railroads. The carriers 
have agreed to give the Commission infor- 
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mation concerning their present hiring 
practices and to work out the details of a 
more complete study that would embrace 
every job category in their operating 
system. 





UAW to Bargain Twice, 
For Skilled and Unskilled 


A new departure in collective bargaining 
has been initiated by the United Auto- 
mobile Workers which will mean two sets 
of demands, two sets of negotiations, and 
two contracts—one for the skilled workers 
in the union and another for the unskilled 
workers. The new policy, devised recently 
at a national union conference in Chicago, 
is described in an article entitled, “To 
Prevent Revolt, UAW Takes New Tack”, 
published in Business Week, December 22, 
1956. 

The change in policy, the article says, has 
been forced upon the union by a bitter 
antagonism which has been growing within 
its ranks, and which if not dealt with might 
split the whole organization. This division 
is between the skilled and the unskilled 
workers in the union. 

The two principal causes of division 
between the two groups are stated in the 
article to be:— 

Since the war cyclical layoffs have almost 
ceased to affect the skilled employees, but 
have become increasingly severe in their 
effects on production workers. 

The differential between skilled and 
unskilled wage rates, which was once 50 
per cent, has been reduced, according to 
some estimates, to 35 per cent during the 
same period. 

The reduction in this differential, accord- 
ing to the article, has lessened the skilled 
men’s pride of position as well as affecting 
their relative earnings, and has become a 
sore point with the journeymen. It was 
the union’s 1955 bargaining emphasis on the 
guaranteed annual wage, however, which 
brought to the front the difference between 
the two groups in the matter of stability 
of employment. 

Although the skilled workers had been 
as much in favour of the GAW as the 
unskilled employees when the idea was first 
decided on as a prime goal in the 1955 
negotiations, according to the article, after 
the contracts had been agreed upon they 
soon realized that they were helping to 
pay for the supplemental unemployment 
insurance plan by having to accept com- 
paratively small wage increases, while they 
stood to gain httle benefit from it them- 
selves. The result was that the skilled men 
struck even while the contracts at Ford and 

















GM were being ratified, and it was all the 
union could do to get them back to their 


jobs. 

Since then the skilled men have not 
ceased to demand separate bargaining 
rights. Although the union executive at 


first opposed this as contrary to the spirit 
and constitution of the union, it now 
appears, the article says, to have changed 
its mind. 


Vesting in Pension Plans 
Subject of New Booklet 


On the whole, vesting of employer con- 
tributions in pension plans appears to be 
highly desirable and thoroughly practical; 
but unconditional vesting of any type 
seems both unwise and generally imprac- 
tical, encouraging Jabour turnover and 
undermining the security aspect of pension 
planning. 

These are two of the “tentative conclu- 
sions” reached in a study conducted by 
the Department of Industrial Relations of 
Queen’s University, the results of which 
have been published in Bulletin No. 14, 
“Vesting of Employer Contributions Under 
Industrial Retirement Plans”. 

The study began in the late summer of 
1956, and is therefore more recent than 
the surveys which were the basis of four 
articles on industrial pension plans in 
Canada, published in issues of the Lasour 
Gazette of April and September 1954, and 
January and July 1955. These articles, 
which were prepared by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour, were later published together in 
a reprint. 

The Queen’s University’s survey was 
based on replies received from 126 com- 
panies, of which 107 suppled details of 
their plans, five sent inadequate data, and 
14 had no pension plans. A list of the 
companies which participated in the survey 
is given at the end of the booklet. The 
study covers some 500,000 employees in 
Canadian industry. 

The sample was intended to be confined 
to plans covering hourly-rated employees, 
but it is stated that a number of salaried 
employees are bound to have been in- 
cluded in the sample in plans covering all 
the employees in particular concerns. 

The report is divided into four parts: 
Current Practices in Vesting, Advantages 
and Disadvantages of Vesting, A New 
Look at Vesting, and Conclusion. 

There are tables on the extent of vesting, 
limitations upon vesting of employer con- 
tributions, vesting of employer contribu- 
tions upon early retirement, vesting of 
employer contributions in the event of 


total incapacity, vesting of employer con- 
tributions upon the death of an employee, 
and vesting of employer contributions upon 
the death of a pensioner. 


T4 Million U.S. Workers 
Covered by Pension Plans 


At the end of 1956 there were about 
23,000 pension plans in effect in the United 
States which had qualified for tax exemp- 
tion under Treasury regulations. Latest 
figures show that some 14,000,000 workers 
were then under some form of pension 
plan, representing a gain of 150 per cent 
in the last ten years. 

In non-negotiated plans there was an 
increased tendency during the year to 
make an employee’s pension commen- 
surate with his earnings during his last 
years of service rather than with his 
average earnings during his whole working 
life. In negotiated plans the tendency was 
towards giving an increase in the flat 
amount of pension per year of service, and 
eliminating the Social Security offset. 

Negotiated plans, also called pattern 
plans, are those that have been set up as 
a result of bargaining between unions and 
employers. The full cost is usually paid 
by the employer and the pension is a flat 
amount. Non-negotiated plans, also called 
conventional plans, on the other hand, 
provide pensions that vary with length of 
service and with the employee’s earnings. 

Vesting became more common during 
1956, especially in negotiated plans. Vest- 
ing is an arrangement which gives an 
employee a right under a plan after a 
certain period of service and at a certain 
age. There was also a continuation of the 
trend away from contributory plans and 
towards non-contributory plans. 


Houses Completed in 1956 
Set Reeord; Starts Fall 


Completions of new residential units in 
1956 topped all previous years, rising 6 
per cent over the previous peak in 1955, 
according to advance estimates by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Starts were 
down 8 per cent from 1955’s record number 
and units in various stages of construction 
at year’s end dropped nearly 14 per cent. 

Number of units completed in 1956 
climbed to 135,700 from 127,929 in 1955 
and 101,965 in 1954. Starts fell to 127,311 
from 138,276 but were substantially above 
1954’s total of 113,527. Still under construc- 
tion at the close of the year were 68,579 
units, substantially below 1955’s year-end 
total of 79,339 but slightly above 1954’s 
68,641 units. 
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Many Appointments Made 
OF Interest to Labour 


Several recent appointments to govern- 
ment boards and commissions, both federal 
and provincial, are of imterest to Labour, 
as are the retirement of a vice-president of 
the Canadian National Railways and two 
appointments made by the Canadian 
Labour Congress. 

Robert J. Tallon has been re-appointed 
a Commissioner of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission for a one-year term, 
effective December 31 last. 

Miss Ruth Elizabeth Addison of Ottawa 
has been appointed a Civil Service Com- 
missioner, effective the first of this month. 

Seven members and seven alternates have 
been named to the Vocational Training 
Advisory Council for the period expiring 
December 1, 1959. They are:— 

W. F. McMullen, Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, representing employers, 
and alternate, L. M. Schram, also CMA. 

Norman §. Dowd, Canadian Labour 


Congress, representing organized labour, 
and alternate, A. L. Hepworth of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees. 


E. K. Ford, Director of Vocational 
Education, Nova Scotia, representing that 
province, and alternate, W. D. Mills, 
Assistant Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

T. D. Anderson, Dominion Secretary, 
Canadian Legion, representing veterans, and 
alternate, Dr. Robert Westwater. 

J. W. McNutt, Director of Vocational 
Education, New Brunswick, representing 
that province, and alternate, Dr. F. E. 
McDiarmid, Director and Chief Superin- 
tendent, N.B. Department of Education. 

J. A. Doyle, Director of Technical 
Education, Saskatchewan, representing that 
province, and alternate, W. W. Sharp of 
the Saskatchewan Department of Educa- 
tion. 

J. A. Ferguson, Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture, representing agriculture, and 
alternate, David Kirk, Secretary of the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture. 

In Quebec, Dr. Bertrand Bellemare of 
Quebec City has been named a member of 
the province’s Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, succeeding Philippe Monette, who 
retired because of illness, and Donat A. 
Bisson has been named to the Board to 
succeed the late Arthur Foster. 

R. C. Johnston, CNR Assistant Vice- 
president of Operations since 1951, who 
still retains his membership in the Order 
of Railway Telegraphers, retired on January 
31, after 50 years of railroad service. 
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Mr. Johnston is perhaps best known for 
his work in labour relations. He began his 
career in the CNR as station assistant at 
Novar, Ont., and gradually worked his way 
up through the system to his vice- 
presidential post. 


Appointment of Kalmen Kaplansky of 
Montreal as Director of International 
Affairs for the Canadian Labour Congress 
was announced last month. Mr. Kaplansky 
is now National Director of the Jewish 
Labour Committee and has been active in 
organizing human rights programs in many 
parts of Canada. He is a member of the 
International Typographical Union. 


Mr. Kaplansky is associate secretary of 
the CLC’s Committee on Human Rights 
and has represented the Congress on the 
Canadian Welfare Council’s Committee on 
Hungarian Refugees. 


The CLC also announced the appoint- 
ment of Paul Malles of Montreal as 
Executive Assistant to C. H. Millard, 
Organizational Director of the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
Mr. Malles is a writer on economic and 
labour affairs with the CBC International 
Service and will go to the Brussels head- 
quarters of the ICFTU on leave of absence 
from the CBC. 





Book on Wage Structure 
Has Canedian Chapter 


A new book, The Evolution of Wage 
Structure, by Lloyd G. Reynolds and 
Cynthia H. Taft, published by Yale 
University Press, contains a chapter on 
wage structure in Canada. 


The first part of the chapter deals with 
the influence on wage determination of 
geography, trade unionism and collective 
bargaining, and government action. Nearly 
all the rest of the chapter is devoted to 
the “Evolution of the National Wage 
Structure,” which is discussed under the 
following heads: The Economic Context, 
Occupational Differentials, Interindustry 
Differentials, Regional Differentials, and 
Other Types of Differentials. 


Other countries whose national wage 
structure 1s studied include France, Sweden, 
Great Britain, and the United States. These 
studies, with a concluding chapter on 
The Dynamics of Wage Structure, make up 
Part 2 of the book. 


Part 1, under the _ heading 
Unionism and Wage Structure in the 
United States,’ includes chapters on 
Railroad Transportation, Iron and Steel, 
Cotton Textiles, Pulp and Paper, and The 
Impact of Unionism on Wage Structure. 


“Trade 





New Owners Not Obliged 
To Bargain, OLRB Rules 


In three recent decisions the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board ruled that 
successor employers are not obliged to 
bargain with the unions that represented 
the employees under the former owner- 
ship. Dissenting votes were cast by two 
members of the five-man board, which 
was under the chairmanship of Jacob 
Finkleman. 

The three cases concerned are: the New 
Method Laundry and Dry Cleaners and 
the Thunder Bay General Workers Union, 
Local 314; Drake Hotel, Toronto, and 
Local 280, International Beverage Dis- 
pensers and Bartenders Union; and Gordon 
Wright Electrical, Ltd., Niagara Falls, and 
Local 1656, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. 

Applications for conciliation services in 
the last two cases were dismissed, and 
application for permission to prosecute for 
failure to bargain in good faith was denied 
in the first case. 

The majority decision ruled that there 
is no legal obligation on an employer to 
bargain unless and until a trade union has 
been certified as bargaining agent for his 
employees in an appropriate bargaining 
unit, or unless and until he has recog- 
nized the union and has entered into a 
collective agreement with that union and 
the negotiations relate to the renewal of 
that agreement. 

In a written minority report, G. Russell 
Harvey and D. B. Archer said :— 

“The decision of the majority places a 
serious limitation on the value of certifica- 
tion and established bargaining rights.” 
The decision would provide the legal means 
“which will enable an employer at a time 
of corporate re-organization to wipe out 
unilaterally employees’ rights ... which have 
been contractually established in many 
cases over long periods of time,” they 
added. 





4 More Merged Councils, 
UMW Group Founded 


Four district labour councils of the 
CLC, three in Ontario and one in New 
Brunswick, have been established through 
merger of former TLC and CCL councils. 
An independent labour council of United 
Mine Worker locals in Nova Scotia was 
also set up last month. 

The new CLC councils are:— 

The Brantford Labour Council, embrac- 
ing the former Brantford Trades and 
Labour Council and the Brantford-Paris 
District Labour Council. 
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Sarnia Labour Council, uniting the Sarnia 
Trades and Labour Council and the Sarnia 
and District Labour Council. 

Stratford and District Labour Council, 
merging the Stratford Trades and Labour 
Council and the Stratford and District 
Labour Council (CCL). 

Moncton and District Labour Council, 
fusing the Moncton Trades and Labour 
Council and the Moncton Labour Council. 

The UMW council, called the Cape 
Breton Miners Unity Council, is patterned 
after the Cape Breton Labour Council 
(CLC), and embodies locals at New 
Waterford and Caledonia, once members 
of the CLC council. 


Grant to Colombo Plan 
Again to be $34.4 Million 


Subject to Parliamentary approval, the 
Canadian contribution under the Colombo 
Plan in 1957-58 will be $34,400,000, it was 
announced in Wellington, New Zealand, by 
Health Minister Paul Martin. 

In the latest report of the Colombo Plan 
Council for Technical Co-operation, it is 
recorded that Canada has provided 101 
experts and training facilities for 504 
persons in south and southeast Asian 
countries, in a march of continued progress. 

Financially, by March 31, 1958, Canada 
will have contributed $198,800,000 under the 
Colombo Plan. 

In addition to the foregoing, Canada will 
contribute $1,800,000 in 1957 through the 
United Nations Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance. 


First CLRE Chairman 
Has Died at 73 Years 


A wartime head of the National Wartime 
Labour Relations Board and the first 
chairman of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, Chief Justice George G. O’Connor 
of the Alberta Supreme Court died in 
Edmonton January 13. He was 73 years 
of age. 

Chief Justice O’Connor served as chair- 
man of the National Wartime Labour 
Relations Board for 14 months. 

When the federal Government reverted 
to a narrower field of labour relations in 
1948, he was appointed first chairman of 
the new Canada Labour Relations Board. 

Chief Justice O’Connor left the Board in 
1953 when he found his judicial duties 
were taking up too much of his time. 

He was appointed Chief Justice of the 
Alberta Supreme Court’s Appellate Divi- 
sion in 1950 after nine years in the Trial 
Division. 
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Federations Submit Briefs to Provincial Cabinets 


Alberte Federation of Labour 


A request that “union shop” conditions 
be permitted in Alberta businesses when 
approved by 66 per cent of the employees 
was included in a brief presented to the 
provincial Cabinet in December by the 
newly-formed Alberta Federation of Labour. 

The union shop request noted that 
“yenalties have been placed into the 
Alberta Labour Act ... against trade unions” 
and that “it is, in our opinion, about time 
that some provisions were incorporated 
into the Act to give unions some measure 
of security.” 

With the increased progress being made 
in automation, the brief said, the maximum 
hours of work should be reduced from the 
present 44 in six days to 40 in five days 
with the same take-home pay. 

The federation asked that the minimum 
wage be raised from the present 75 cents 
an hour to $1 an hour. 

Among other requests was one asking 
that the provincial Government separate 
the Department of Industry and Labour 
into two ministries. 

The brief also said more inspectors are 
needed to administer the Alberta Labour 
Act. 

The Federation said Alberta got along 
for many years without provisions in the 
Labour Act for the suspension of a 
bargaining agent’s certification. Under 
these provisions incorporated in the Act 
in amendments passed in 1954, “certain 
employers can and are intimidating their 
employees in hopes of achieving certifica- 
tion suspension,” it charged, urging that all 
provisions dealing with suspension of a 
certification be deleted from the Act. 

The brief, asserting that the Alberta 
Labour Act does not apply too well within 


British Columbia Federation 


Legislation for a 40-hour work week and 
a minimum wage of $1.25 an hour was 
sought last month by the recently merged 
British Columbia Federation of Labour in 
its first annual brief to the provincial 
Government. The Federation has a 
membership of approximately 100,000. 

The brief was presented by a delegation 
headed by Federation President William 
Black. 

The maintenance of a “minimum standard 
of living necessary to health, efficiency and 
general well-being of workers” was a 
necessity, the brief stated. 
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the construction industry, urged that a 
separate section of the Act be imple- 
mented to govern collective bargaining 
within that industry. The Federation 
recommended that a special conference be 
called with the bargaining agents and the 
employers of the construction industry to 
formulate conditions to govern collective 
bargaining in the industry. 

The Federation, referring to a recent 
request by management spokesmen that 
secondary boycotting and informative 
picketing be outlawed, expressed opposi- 
tion to such a measure. 


‘The AFL also requested legislation pro- 
viding for two weeks’ vacation with pay 
after one year’s employment and _ three 
weeks after five years, an increase in 
workmen’s compensation to 100 per cent 
of an injured worker’s earnings, and an 
increase in benefits to apprentices. 


The Federation asked the province to 
take a more active part in establishing 
co-operation between provincial and federal 
governments for establishment of a national 
health insurance scheme, to enact equal 
pay and fair employment and fair accom- 
modation practices laws, to extend the 
Labour Act to some classes of provincial 
government employees, and to enact legis- 
lation prohibiting truckers from driving for 
more than 10 hours without a rest period. 

The brief protested conditions in Alberta 
lumber camps and urged that all camps be 
registered with the provincial health depart- 
ment, that camps be inspected once a 
month by a health officer and that regu- 
lations governing camps be revised to 
require standards as high as those in 
British Columbia. 


of Labour 


Among its requests, the Federation urged 
that the employees of the British Columbia 
Government be given the right to bargain 
collectively. 

The case of hospital employees who were 
unable to win wage increases because of a 
hospital cost freeze imposed in 1953 was 
also taken up in the brief. 

The brief called for an increase in work- 
men’s compensation from 75 per cent to 
100 per cent of wages, asked for repre- 
sentation on an advisory council to work 
for improvements in the province’s hospital 
insurance scheme, and urged the Govern- 





ment to take a lead in setting up a general 
health plan in anticipation of a national 
plan by the federal Government. 

The Federation expressed alarm over the 
Government’s natural resources policies, 
which, if continued, the brief said, would 
“limit our future to exporters of raw 
materials to other manufacturing coun- 
tries’. It urged the development of 
manufacturing plants to process the prov- 
ince’s own raw materials. 

The brief backed requests from the 
International Woodworkers of America for 
government control of forest management 
and supervision of cutting methods. 

It requested public ownership of public 
utilities, provided workers’ bargaining 
rights were protected, and called specifi- 
cally for the B.C. Power Corporation to 
be taken over by the provincial Govern- 
ment. 


Other requests were for:— 

Control applications for court injunctions 
halting strikes. 

“Tightening” of the Equal Pay Act and 
heavier penalties for infractions. 

Enforcement of a union shop in plants 
where employees vote for it. 

Compulsory payment for statutory holi- 
days for all workers. 

Granting of overtime permits to employers 
only when the union agrees. 

Enforcement of sanitary regulations in 
B.C. industrial camps. 

A stepped-up campaign to relieve winter 
unemployment. 

Low-cost houses, a government auto 
insurance scheme, establishment of junior 
colleges and financial aid for university 
students were also sought. 


Manitoba Federation of Labour 


Health insurance, housing, increased old 
age pensions, seasonal unemployment, 
changes in the Manitoba Highway Traffic 
Act, crop insurance, a judicial inquiry into 
all aspects of workmen’s compensation, and 
the increasing burden that education is 
placing on municipal finances were the 
main questions dealt with in a memo- 
randum presented last month to the 
Government of Manitoba by the Manitoba 
Federation of Labour. 

The provincial Government was urged to 
give effect to the plan of the federal 
Government for a national health scheme. 
“We are firmly convinced that only a 
national scheme of health insurance, admin- 
istered by the state on behalf of the people, 
can effectively meet the health needs of 
the people and render the range of services 
required in the society of our time,” the 
memorandum said. 

Strong opposition was expressed towards 
the provincial Government’s proposal for 
what was referred to as “Disaster Hospital 
Insurance” without diagnostic service, under 
the terms of which each person would pay 
his own hospital costs up to an amount 
equivalent to 10 per cent of his annual 
earnings. 

The Government was urged to add at 
least another 10 per cent to the 10 per 
cent of the cost of construction of housing 
for older people which it had already 
agreed to contribute. 

A second proposal of the Federation was 
that Section 6(1) of the National Housing 
Act should be amended “and if necessary 
the Municipal Act and city charters, to 
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permit the provincial Government and the 
municipalities to proceed with a slum clear- 
ance, low rental, subsidized housing or 
other program without submitting same to 
a vote of the ratepayers”. 

The memorandum requested the Govern- 
ment to provide “a supplementary allow- 
ance to old age pensioners of at least $20 
a month. 

“We must not only have enough jobs, 
and the right kind of jobs, and in the right 
places, but we must have them at the right 
time,” the memorandum said in declaring 
that “we must reduce seasonal unemploy- 
ment to a minimum”. 

The Federation welcomed what had been 
done by the National Employment Com- 
mittee and the Department of Labour to 
bring about a reduction in seasonal unem- 
ployment, but it urged upon the Govern- 
ment “the advisability of taking immediate 
action together with those mainly con- 
cerned with and affected by seasonal 
employment, for the purpose of making 
plans and working out a program of action 
which will reduce unemployment in winter 
months to the lowest possible level”. 

Amendment of the Manitoba Highway 
Trafic Act was urged to provide for the 
issuance of separate licences for commer- 
cial and non-commercial driving in place 
of the present chauffeur’s licence. “The 
reason for this request,’ the Federation 
explained, “is that a driver holding a 
commercial licence, having an infraction of 
the Highway Traffic Act while operating 
a privately owned motor vehicle during 
off-duty hours, is assessed against his 
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general driving record; a result which in 
effect denies commercial drivers the right 
to carry on their normal duties of employ- 
ment.” 

The Federation complained that the 
practice of sending out work to be done 
at home was widespread in the garment 
industry, and that this was “a throw-back 
to the sweatshop conditions of the early 
days of the textile industry”. It held that 
the one-man commission which had been 
appointed to investigate the matter had 
done “a superficial job of assessing the 
extent to which this practice is under- 
mining the industry” and requested the 
Government to set up an inquiry, in which 
government, labour and management would 
be represented, to investigate the matter 
further. 

On crop insurance the Federation recom- 
mended that the Government give con- 
sideration to, and take the initiative in 
formulating, and putting into practical 
effect (in co-operation with the other 
prairie governments), a plan of insurance 
for farmers in the prairie region which will 
provide a measure of protection against 
the hazards of nature and the vagaries of 
the market.” 

The Federation requested the Govern- 
ment to establish a one-man commission to 
inquire “into all phases of workmen’s 
compensation”. 


A new school grant formula which would 
ensure that no municipality would have its 
present school grant reduced, the assump- 
tion by the Government of a large share 
of the cost of construction of new schools 
in all municipalities, and of a larger share 
of the costs of operation, were advocated 
by the Federation as measures to relieve 
the municipalities of part of the burden of 
providing and maintaining schools in the 
province. 

The memorandum expressed opposition 
to any form of sales tax to finance educa- 
tion. “Income tax, graduated in accordance 
with income and family responsibilities, is 
the most fair method of obtaining such 
revenue,” the Federation asserted. 

The Federation also urged the Govern- 
ment to:— 

Establish a revolving student loan fund 
of $1,000,000 from which elgible students 
could obtain interest-free loans to finance 
their studies at institutions of higher 
learning. 

Require installation of automatic warning 
signals at all level railway crossings. 

Appoint a full-time Minister of Labour. 

Re-establish the Barbers’ Board which 
ceased to function in 1947, since which time 
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“conditions in the barbering industry have 
deteriorated”. 

Require all workmen engaged in plumb- 
ing, steamfitting, etc., to pass an examina- 
tion before being allowed to perform such 
work in the province, and issue licences 
aiter such examination. 

Maintain the Fair Wage Act without 
change. 

Enact legislation to forbid the issuing of 
injunctions in labour disputes. 

In addition to the written submission 
certain recommendations were made orally. 
The subjects thus raised were:— 

The position of employees of crown 
companies who have union agreements with 
their employers. 

The propriety of having the Deputy 
Minister of Labour acting as Chairman 
of the Labour Board. 

Amendments to the Shops Regulation Act, 
to improve hours of work of employees in 
retail establishments. 

A lengthy discussion—it lasted 33 hours 
—followed the reading of the memo- 
randum. 

Premier D. L. Campbell said he was in 
favour of giving a greater measure of 
“home rule” to the City of Winnipeg but 
was opposed to the participation of the 
province in any subsidized housing plan. 

J. B. Graham of the Carpenters’ union 
opposed suggested changes in the Fair 
Wage Act. He said that under the Act as 
it now stood the most harmonious rela- 
tions had prevailed between employers and 
employees in the construction industry, and 
he asserted that the proposed amendments 
would kill the industry. 

Andrew Milne of the Plumbers’ and 
Steamfitters’ union, speaking in favour of 
compulsory certification of all journeymen 
in his union’s trades, complained that 
although apprentices in the industry were 
expected to put in five years in learning 
the trade, and older men were prevented 
from taking the apprenticeship training, 
men could come into the province, repre- 
sent themselves to be plumbers, and get 
jobs with non-union employers without 
anyone’s being able to challenge their 
competence. 

The Government agreed to make another 
inquiry into “sweatshop conditions” in the 
fur and clothing industry. 


The memorandum was presented by 


Joseph “Jimmy” James, Federation 
President; Peter McSheffrey, Secretary- 
Treasurer; and Vice-presidents R. W. 


Slocombe, H. Schellenberg, Michael Sedik, 
G. Lawrence Taylor and James Nichols. 


In addition to Premier D. L. Campbell, 
the following members of the Cabinet were 





present when the submission was made: 
Hon. C. E. Greenlay, Minister of Labour; 
Hon. W. Miller, Minister of Education; 
Hon. Robert Bend, Minister of Health and 


Welfare; Hon. M. Hryhorezuk, Attorney 
General; Hon. F. Bell, Minister of Public 
Works; and Hon. F. L. Jobin, Minister 
of Mines and Resources. 


Nova Scotia Federation of Labour 


The importance of developing and 
expanding industry was the major theme 
of the brief presented by the new Nova 
Scotia Federation of Labour (CLC) last 
month to the provincial Cabinet. 

Chief among the brief’s recommendations 
were :— 

1. A government program of industrial 
development, with priority to areas that 
have suffered dislocation of industry. 


2. Expansion and diversification of the 
steel industry, to produce sizes and shapes 
not now rolled in Canada, to supply types 
needed by provincial industry and increase 
the market for coal, limestone and iron ore. 


3. Assistance to shipbuilding through 
representation to Ottawa for construction 
of a Canadian merchant fleet, encourage- 
ment of other construction and protecting 
legislation. 

4, Exertion of every government effort 
to have the freight rate structure changed 
to allow Nova Scotia products to compete 
in central markets and further bolster the 
desired industrial development. 


5. Increase of royalties on gypsum and 
other raw materials shipped out of the 
province for processing elsewhere, to 
encourage such processing within the 
province. 


6. Continued assistance to the fishing and 
fish processing industries and a campaign 
to promote greater consumption of fish. 

Other recommendations contained in the 
brief were that the province co-operate in 
present federal planning on national health 
insurance, establish a crown company to 
handle automobile insurance, adopt various 
measures to improve the lot of pensioners 
and those receiving workmen’s compensa- 
tion, and take further steps to relieve the 
provinces’ housing shortage. Several changes 
in the Trade Union Act, chiefly relating 
to certification procedures, were urged. 

In support of its request for a govern- 
ment program of industrial development 
with special priority given to areas that 
have suffered industrial dislocation, the 
Federation said: “The feeling of organized 
labour and indeed of the majority of Nova 
Scotians is that we are wasting a vast 
amount of our natural wealth in exporting 
our raw materials. These raw materials in 
a great many cases return to us in the 


form of finished manufactured articles for 
which we must pay a very high price. 

“We must be concerned with the expan- 
sion of our existing industries as well as 
the bringing in of new industries, if we 
are to move ahead with the rest of 
Canada,” the brief added. 

Labour, the brief said, was concerned 
with the fact that while steel operations 
in other parts of Canada and in the United 
States were pushing ahead rapidly, the 
industry in Nova Scotia, one of the basic 
industries in the province, was concen- 
trating on improvement of some existing 
facilities and disposal of equipment con- 
sidered less productive. 

Diversification of the steel operation, 
too, was necessary, the brief said, to 
provide for manufacture of steel plates of 
many sizes and shapes not now produced 
in Canada. 

“We believe an expansion and diver- 
sification of the steel industry could 
provide a boost to our economy by 
providing an increased market for Mari- 
time products such as coal, limestone and 
iron ore, while in turn supplying other 
industries with products such as steel plate, 
which is periodically in short supply and 
thus hampers the shipbuilding and repair 
industry of this province,’ the Federation 
declared. 

The brief also asked the Government to 
investigate the possibility of having the 
Canadian National Railways place its 
orders with Trenton Industries Limited in 
such a way that employment might be 
stabilized throughout the year. ‘This 
industry, which produces railroad rolling 
stock and equipment, has been plagued by 
violent fluctuations of demand for its 
products, the brief said. 

The brief asked the provincial Govern- 
ment to approach the federal Government 
and the Canadian Maritime Commission to 
ask construction of a Canadian fleet of 
competitive cargo and passenger ships and 
also to encourage building of fishing craft 
by supplementing present federal subsidies. 

A crisis in Canadian shipbuilding had 
been prevented during the last five years, 
the brief said, by a naval shipbuilding 
program. But, it added, “many people are 
asking the question why Canada should 
bear the expense of a large naval fleet to 
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protect. foreign shipping while permitting 
the Canadian merchant marine to decline.” 

To further assist the shipbuilding and 
shipping industries, the brief asked for 
enactment of legislative protection as found 
in other maritime nations and adoption 
of a wide trade policy with other coun- 
tries. It also urged the provincial Gov- 
ernment to indicate to the federal Govern- 
ment that Canada’s coastal trade should be 
confined to Canada-built ships and to insist 
that any vessels built with the assistance 
of provincial funds be constructed and 
repaired in Nova Scotia shipyards. 

The issue of freight rates was of one 
which affected the entire question of 
industrial development, the labour delega- 
tion said. The brief asked the Government 
to make every effort to have relieved the 
heavy financial burden caused by existing 
rates. With a realistic freight rate struc- 
ture “we could compete on an equable 
basis in central Canadian markets,” 
Federation President Ben O’Neill said. 

The brief stated that although Labour 
did not consider present federal plans met 
its goal of adequate medical care for all, 
it was a step in the right direction and 
urged the provincial Government to co- 
operate and to provide leadership in bring- 
ing about a truly national health scheme. 

A requested change in the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act would provide that an 
injured worker be maintained on _ full 
compensation until he had found suitable 
employment or it had been found for him. 
It was explained that, in some cases, a 
worker whose injury had healed but who, 
as a result of his injury, was unable to do 
his former work, could not collect either 
compensation or unemployment insurance. 

Other changes asked would delete the 
present five-day qualifying period, provide 
payment for actual wages lost and would 
bring workers, widows and dependents 
under the old rates up to the level of the 
present rates and make them eligible for 
any future increases. 


Features of the Trade Union Act were 
badly in need of revision, the brief said, 
so that they did not “shackle and frustrate 
the legitimate activity” of unions. It 
asked, among other requests, for broaden- 
ing of the meaning of the term “employee” 
so as to allow any worker who so desired 
to become a union member. As examples, 
the brief mentioned policemen, inshore and 
trawler fishermen, nurses, mine shot firers, 
teachers and workers who were laid off 
because of seasonal shortages and who 
ordinarily would be hired again when work 
recommenced. 

The brief asked for mandatory certifica- 
tion where a union could prove that a 
minimum of 50 per cent plus one of the 
employees were members in good standing. 


In the field of social legislation, the 
brief requested an increase in the Mother’s 
Allowance to $100 per month, that the age 
limit for old age pensions be reduced to 
65 years for men and 60 years for women, 
without a means test, and that the pension 
be increased to $65 per month. 


A recommendation for legislation for two 
weeks’ vacation with pay after a year’s 
service was made. Nova Scotia, Prince 
Edward Island and Newfoundland were the 
only provinces not having such a law, the 
Federation stated. 

Other recommendations called for the 
establishment of a vocational high school 
in Cape Breton County, the appointment 
of a union representative to the Dominion 
Coal Board, an adequate minimum wage 
act for men and upward revision of the 
Minimum Wage Act for women, an act 
to prevent discrimination against older 
employees, freedom for fishermen to join 
the union of their choice and recognition 
of chiropractors under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 


Ben O’Neill, President of the Federation, 
and Hugh MacLeod, Secretary-Treasurer, 
headed the 40-man_ delegation which 
presented the brief. 





Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


Speech from the Throne 
January 8 
Grants to Universities: Notice was given 
that Parliament will be asked to approve 
a further grant of money to the Canada 


Council, to be distributed by it for the 
purpose of assisting Canadian universities 
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in some of their necessary construction pro- 
jects. It will be asked also to approve 
the doubling of the annual grants to 
universities and the payment of these 
funds to the National Conference of Cana- 
dian Universities for division by it among 
the recognized institutions of higher 
learning. 


—- 





Vocational Training: A measure will be 
introduced to provide for renewing on a 
revised and increased basis the federal 
program of grants to provincial govern- 
ments in aid of technical and vocational 
training. 

Merchant Seamen Compensation Act: 
Amendments will be introduced making 
“appropriate improvements” in the scale 
of benefits to disabled seamen and the 
dependents of deceased seamen. 


The Speech commented on the present 
inflationary tendencies as follows: 

Indeed our economic expansion has been 
so rapid that it has put a serious strain 
upon the supply of various types of labour 
and materials needed for the many projects 
which are being put in hand. The corre- 
sponding competition to borrow savings to 
finance all these projects has brought about 
an increase in interest rates. Increases in 
volume of money and credit have had to be 
carefully limited in order to check infla- 
tionary tendencies and the financial policies 
of my Government have also been directed 
to counteract these same tendencies. 


There was reference to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway dispute over the retention 
of firemen on diesel engines: 

In the last few days a serious industrial 
dispute has led to a stoppage of work on 
one of the major railways of Canada despite 
the use of the normal processes of concilia- 
tion. Special efforts have been made and 
are continuing to be made by my ministers 
to assist the parties to reach an agreed 
settlement. 


CPR Firemen’s Strike* 
January 9 


The Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, tabled copies of the conciliation 
board’s majority and minority reports (see 
page 177) and a factual report covering the 
background of the dispute up to January 8. 


It was suggested by M. J. Coldwell, 
Leader of the CCF Party, that both parties 
to the dispute should be requested to 
recommence railway operations immediately 
on the basis previously existing, without 
prejudice to the rights of either side. The 
CPR employees, he said, have already indi- 
cated their willingness to do so but so far 
the CPR management has refused. If this 
refusal is continued the federal Govern- 
ment should appoint a controller to take 
over temporary management of the rail- 
way and direct immediate resumption 
of operations while further negotiations are 
pending, he argued. 

He suggested that because the principal 
issue involved in the strike—manage- 
ment’s desire to cease employing firemen 





*See page 159. 


on diesels in freight and yard services— 
concerned a question of safety, the matter 
should be investigated “by an impartial 
board of inquiry comprised of experts and 
technicians”. 


Solon E. Low, Leader of the Social 
Credit Party, stated the matter should be 
referred to a commission for study, such 
commission to investigate as quickly as 
possible every angle of the situation. 


January 10 


In reply to questions put by the Leader 
of the Opposition concerning the setting-up 
and composition of an investigating board, 
the Prime Minister said that under the 
provisions of the Railway Act it could be 
the Board of Transport Commissioners or, 
under the Industrial Disputes and Investi- 
gation Act, it could be a board constituted 
by the Minister of Labour. There is also 
the General Inquiries Act, under which a 
royal commission could be set up, he added. 

“What is being pressed by us,” said Mr. 
St. Laurent, “is something that will be apt 
to be accepted without compulsion being 
resorted to.” 


To a further question as to whether the 
decision would be final, the Prime Minister 
replied: 

There will not be any agreement accepted 
by the union of a contractual obligation to 
accept the decision, but Canadian citizens 
usually accept what properly constituted 
authority determines to be the right kind 
of law for the land. 


January Il 


An end to the strike was announced by 
the Prime Minister. 


A proposal had been agreed to by both 
parties, he said, whereby a commission 
consisting of three judges will be set up 
to study the matter and report not later 
than October 1, 1957. Transportation ser- 
vices, stated the Prime Minister, would be 
resumed forthwith. 


January 17 


The Prime Minister announced that a 
Royal Commission had been appointed to 
inquire into and report upon the unre- 
solved issues in the dispute. 


Inflation 
January 9 


In an effort to halt inflation, Solon E. 
Low, Leader of the Social Credit Party, 
urged the early appointment of a national 
finance and economic commission, answer- 
able directly to Parliament. 


ha 
ps 
(owe) 


Gordon Commission Report 
January 10 


The Gordon Commission Report on 
Canada’s Economic Prospects over the next 
25 years was tabled in the House of 
Commons. (Major recommendations are 
given in brief on p. 129). 


Canada Council 
January 10 


The Prime Minister moved that the 
House go into committee at the next 
sitting to consider a measure providing for 
the establishment of a Canada Council for 
the encouragement of the arts, humanities 
and social sciences, and further to provide 
inter alia that: 

(a) the Minister of Finance may, out of 
the consolidated revenue fund, pay to the 
council the sum of fifty million dollars to 
constitute an endowment fund for the pur- 
poses of the act, and 

(b) the council shall establish a fund to 
be called the university capital grants fund, 
to which shall be credited the sum of fifty 
million dollars, to be paid to the council 
by the Minister of Finance out of the con- 
solidated revenue fund. 


Civil Service Commission 
January 10 


Appointment to the vacant post on the 
Civil Service Commission “will be made in 
due course” Mrs. Ellen L: Fairclough (PC, 
Hamilton-West) was told by Hon. Roch 
Pinard, Secretary of State, when she 
inquired as to progress made.* 


The Older Worker 


January 10 


A plea for equal employment oppor- 
tunities for older workers was made 
by Robert Cauchon (L., Beauharnois- 
Salaberry). Workers over 40, he said, are 
most frequently the sufferers when produc- 
tion methods change. 

Mr. Cauchon made the following recom- 
mendations: 

1. That the Department of Labour should 
begin a study of the Massachusetts Commis- 


sion against Discrimination with a view to 
setting up a similar commission in Canada. 


2. That the Department should also con- 
sider amending the national Unemployment 
Insurance Act to enable the worker to change 
employment without loss of his rights in a 
pension plan.... 


“I believe it is industry’s and govern- 
ment’s joint responsibility, in recognition 
of the innate dignity of the human soul, 





*On January 17, the appointment of Miss Ruth 
Addison, at the time executive assistant to the 
Deputy Defence Production Minister, was announced. 
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to provide employment for each worker 
during the years he is employable and to 
assure him of a pension sufficient to free 
him from want in his old age,” Mr. Cauchon 
declared. 


Retirement Age 
January 10 


“Automatic retirement at 65 does not 
make sense in the light of our present 
knowledge of the differing capacities of 
people at various ages,’ S. C. Balcom 
(L., Halifax) stated. He requested that 
hourly-paid and prevailing-rate employees 
aged 65 to 70 who are capable of work be 
retained in 1957. 


Annual Vacations and Statutory Holidays 
with Pay for Employees 


January 10 


Two bills, one providing that all 
employees who come under federal labour 
jurisdiction shall have at least two weeks’ 
annual vacation with pay after one year’s 
service, the other providing for at least 
eight days statutory holidays with pay each 
year, were introduced by Stanley Knowles 
(CCF., Winnipeg North Centre) and 
received first reading. 


Voluntary Revocable Check-off 
January 10 


A bill to amend the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act to provide 
for the voluntary revocable check-off of 
union dues was introduced by Stanley 
Knowles (CCF., Winnipeg North Centre) 
and received first reading. 


Right to Vote at Advance Polls 
January 10 


A bill to extend the privilege of voting 
at advance polls in federal elections to any 
qualified voter who finds he must be away 
from his constituency on election day was 
introduced by Stanley Knowles (CCF., 
Winnipeg North Centre) and received first 
reading. 


Health Insurance 


January 9 


M. J. Coldwell (CCF, Rosetown-Biggar) 
moved an amendment to the amendment 
to the Speech from the Throne criticizing 
the Government for “failure to announce 
legislation establishing a comprehensive 
nation-wide program of health insurance, 
with provision for provincial participa- 
tion”, 











January 11 


Stating that a year had elapsed, with 
only three provinces signifying their will- 
ingness to enter into an agreement with 
the federal Government concerning a health 
insurance plan, Stanley Knowles (CCF, 
Winnipeg North Centre) thought the Gov- 
ernment should review the proposition and 
improve and revise its offer so that it 
could get the required number of prov- 
inces to agree. 


January 14 


Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, said in reply that he 
considered the proposal basically “so con- 
structively wise” that no suggested changes 
were needed. He added that he hoped 
to be in a position later to make a further 
observation on this matter. 


January 16 
The amendment to the amendment 
moved by Mr. Coldwell was defeated by 
a vote of 135 to 69. 


Old Age Security 
January 10 


S. R. Baleom (L., Halifax) stated his 
belief that the pension of $40 paid to 
persons over 70 years should be increased 
by $10 a month; also that assistance to 
the needy between the ages of 65 and 70 
years should be similarly increased. 

Upward revision in the pension rate was 
also urged by several other members 
during the debate on the Speech from the 
Throne. 

Clarence Gillis (CCF, Glace Bay) sug- 
gested also that the age of 65 under the 
Old Age Assistance Act should be lowered 
to 60 for men and 50 for women. 


January 14 
H. W. Herridge (CCF, Kootenay West) 
thought old age pensioners should be 
permitted to enjoy the same rights with 
respect to leaving Canada as are enjoyed 
by other pensioners of the federal Govern- 
ment. 


Family Allowances 
January 10 


An increase in the rate of family allow- 
ances was urged by Charles Cannon (L., 
Iles-de-la-Madeleine) and, later in the 
debate, by several other members. 


Disabled Persons 
January 10 


S. R. Balecom (L., Halifax) advocated 
a “broadly-conceived” program of assist- 
ance and training for the disabled. He 


suggested an allowance should be paid to 
those for whom there is some hope, how- 
ever slight, of rehabilitation. 


January 16 


A more liberal interpretation of the 
Disabled Persons Act was urged by 
William Bryce (CCF, Selkirk). 


Labour-Management Relations 
January 10 


Introduction of profit-sharing plans, 
whereby labour becomes a partner with 
industry and “shares in the wealth that 
the hands of labour have helped to 
create,” was suggested by H. O. White 
(PC,, Middlesex East) as one solution to 
industrial strife. 


January 11 


Clarence Gillis (CCF, Cape Breton 
South) referred to the CPR firemen’s strike 
as “one of the reflex pains of automation” 
and proposed that the Government set up 
industrial councils, “by means of which 
representatives from every industry in the 
country would be able to meet with the 
government, with representatives of man- 
agement, and the unions called in whenever 
there was a threatened disturbance because 
of technological advance”. 


Unemployment Insurance 
January 10 


Unemployment insurance was dealt with 
at length by Ovide Laflamme (L., Belle- 
chasse), who made the following sugges- 
tions: 

1. That a larger number of offices be 
established so as to be within reach of 


the unemployed and thus avoid large 
travelling expenses. 


2. That employees responsible for supply- 
ing information and acting, so to speak, as 
counsel for the claimant be posted in each 
office. 


3. That costs be paid to each claimant 
who succeeds in gaining his point before the 
board of referees. 


4. That a lawyer be named on each board 
of referees. 


January 14 


Andre Gauthier (L., Lake St. John) 
proposed that the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act be amended to provide that 
payment of seasonal benefit begin in early 
December. A construction worker, he said, 
generally becomes unemployed at the end 
of November and such an amendment 
would “enable our workless people to 
receive unemployment benefits before the 
great holidays of Christmas and New 
Year”. 
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Pensions of Superannuated Civil Servants 
January 14 


The Government has been giving the 
matter attention, the Prime Minister told 
Stanley Knowles (CCF, Winnipeg North 
Centre), who raised the question of 
increasing the pensions of retired civil 
servants, to bring them into line with the 
higher cost of living. 


January 18 


Leader of the Opposition J. G. Diefen- 
baker asked the Prime Minister if he could 
give any assurance that pensions of super- 
annuated civil servants, members of the 
armed forces and the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police would be increased. 

The Prime Minister’s reply was that all 
matter of public interest “receive careful 
consideration and when decisions have 
been reached they are announced in the 
forms that are traditional in constitutional 
assemblies”. 


National Industrial Pension Scheme 
January 14 


Establishment of a national industrial 
pension scheme, on the ground that it 
would permit freedom of movement in 
labour, was urged by H. W. Herridge 
(CCF, Kootenay West). 


Department of Youth 
January 14 


The suggestion that a Department of 
Youth be set up to administer federal 
financial aid to universities and the grant- 
ing of scholarships and bursaries was made 
by Raymond Bruneau (L., Glengarry- 
Prescott). 


Housing 


January 14 


H. W. Herridge (CCF, Kootenay West) 
would like to see greater provision for low- 
cost housing. 


January 15 


Asked by Michael Starr (PC, Ontario) 
if during 1957 contractors and builders will 
be able to secure loans for the purpose of 
building houses in groups of say 20 to 25 
and, if so, from what source, the Muin- 
ister of Public Works, Hon. Robert H. 
Winters, said he anticipated the facilities 
under the National Housing Act will be 
in operation in 1957, as heretofore, but 
with some difference in the matter of 
degree. 
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Interest Act 
January 14 


H. R. Argue (CCF, Assiniboia) intro- 
duced a bill to place a limit of 12 per cent 
per annum on the interest rate, carrying 
and other charges that may be made by 
companies engaged in lending money, 
instalment sales, automobile financing or 
other such financial transactions. 

Bill received first reading. 


Pensions for the Blind 
January 15 


Lionel Bertrand (L., Terrebonne) urged 
abolition of the means test in the case of 
pensions for the blind. 

Hayden Stanton (PC, Leeds) said blind 
persons should be permitted to earn what 
they can without it “interfering in any 
way with the small pension they are 
receiving”. 


January 16 


An increase in the amount of pension 
payable to blind persons was urged by 
William Bryce (CCF, Selkirk). 


Income Tax Exemptions 
January 15 


A. R. Lusby (L., Cumberland) recom- 
mended the Government consider a revi- 
sion of the Income Tax Act to afford some 
relief to parents in respect of sons and 
daughters attending college, and also in 
the case of earnings of students. 


January 16 


G. S. White (PC, Hastings-Frontenac) 
hoped the income tax exemption for a 
married man would be raised to at least 
$3,000 and for a single person to $1,500, 
with “reasonable” increases in exemptions 
for children. 

Stating that he favours tax reductions, 
‘Gf feasible at the moment,” W. Ross 
Thatcher (L., Moose Jaw-Lake Centre) 
proposed : 

If economists tell us it is too dangerous 
to put this extra purchasing power into the 
hands of consumers at the present time, then 
I believe some method should be found to 
give the public the benefit of tax reduction 
on a postponed basis. Perhaps some kind 
of deferred savings certificate could be issued 
by the Government which would not be 
redeemable for three years or five years. 


Bilingualism in Civil Service 
January 15 
Fernand Girard (Ind., Lapointe) intro- 
duced a bill to amend the Civil Service 
Act requiring preference to be given 
bilingual candidates for appointment in the 
Civil Service. 
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Labour’s Briefs to the Cabinet 


Canada’s three major labour organizations present annual legislative 
proposals to federal Cabinet. All three delegations stress need for 
introduction of health insurance plan, improvement of housing program 


Annual submissions to the Cabinet were made by Canada’s three major 
labour organizations last month. The Canadian Labour Congress presented 
its memorandum on legislative proposals and recommendations on January 23, 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour and the National Legis- 
lative Committee of the International Railway Brotherhoods on January 24. 


The CLC’s brief was its first; until the merger last April of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada and the Canadian Congress of Labour, these 
eroups had presented separate submissions. 


Emphasis was given in the CLC brief to a request for a national hospital 
insurance plan, an appeal for an improved housing program and a warning 
that this winter’s unemployment was “more than seasonal”. The CLC 
devoted a large section of its memorandum to government employees and 
also, two days after the presentation of its main brief, submitted a separate 
brief dealing with employees of the federal Government. 


The CCCL expressed approval of federal grants to universities, belief 
that the grants did not encroach on provincial rights, and regret that it had 
not yet been possible to reach an agreement with all provinces on the grants. 
The Confederation also called for a national health plan, revival of the excess 
profits tax and the establishment of a prices investigation board. A supple- 
mentary brief urging that coverage of the Unemployment Insurance Act be 
extended to hospital employees was submitted by the CCCL at the same time. 


The brief of the International Railway Brotherhoods gave evidence of 
concern over the advent of automation on the nation’s railways and over job 
losses that result when a railway line is abandoned. A request for a national 
transportation policy was repeated. 


In his reply to the labour delegations, Prime Minister St. Laurent dwelt 
mainly on international affairs and Canada’s need in view of the international 
situation to maintain strong defences. Defence spending, he pointed out to 
all three groups, prevented spending on social security measures. The Prime 
Minister told the delegations, however, that their submissions would receive 
careful consideration by the Government. 


Canadian Labour Congress 


“We believe that the highest priority 
should be placed on the early implementa- 
tion of a nation-wide program of health 
care,’ the Canadian Labour Congress 
declared in its first memorandum to the 
federal Cabinet of legislative changes and 
administrative improvements. The Con- 
gress urged the Government to proceed 
“now” with the establishment of a compre- 
hensive nation-wide health insurance plan. 


Emphasis was also placed on the need 
for an improved housing program, and a 
special section of the brief, addressed to 
the Government “as the employer of many 


thousands of members of our affiliated 
organizations,” was devoted to government 
employees. Another section was devoted 
to Canada’s economic outlook. The general 
economic situation was “highly  satis- 
factory,” the CLC said, but certain 
features—the rise in the cost of living, the 
decline in housing, and the more-than- 
seasonal rise in unemployment—were not 
so satisfactory. 

In an introduction to its memorandum, 
the Congress repeated its five broad aims:— 


1. Full employment with a rising standard 
of living. 
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2. Satisfactory sharing of the national 
income, which includes comprehensive 
social security. 

3. A nation-wide plan of health insur- 
ance. 

4. Uniform labour legislation covering all 
workers, including those in the public 
service. 

5. Bread, peace and freedom for all 
peoples throughout the world. 


Economic Situation 


Dealing with the economic situation and 
policies, the CLC said that despite the 
fact that national income, gross national 
product and wage rates were all at record 
levels, there were “certain features of the 
situation which are not so satisfactory”. 

Prices were cited as an example. While 
increases in the cost-of-living index had 
been small they had been steady. From 
May 1 to October 1 average weekly salaries 
and wages in straight money terms rose 
3.3 per cent but price increases cut the 
rail increase to just over one-half of 1 
per cent. 

The housing situation was also regarded 
as serious. With the anticipated 25-per- 
cent drop in starts, it was estimated that 
National Housing Act mortages for 1956-57 
would be little more than half the 1955-56 
level. 

“There is still a serious shortage of 
decent low-cost housing,” the brief stated. 


To meet that shortage, Canada needs 
a residential construction industry. To 
develop such an industry is a long, slow and 
difficult process. To dismantle it is easy 
and quick. We are now dismantling it, long 
before the need for it is exhausted. When 
the immediate inflationary pressures of the 
moment have passed, the Government will 
presumably want to resume house-building 
on a large scale. But it will find it can- 
not do so, because the industry has been 
dismantled, and it will have to begin again, 
from scratch or near it, to rebuild laboriously 
the industry which is now being sacrificed. 


The rise in unemployment was described 
as “more than seasonal”. 


It is true that unemployment, generally, 
fell, in the summer and early fall, to the 
lowest levels in several years. But in 
November 1956, the increase from October 
in the number of persons without jobs and 
seeking work was 38 per cent, compared 
with only 14 per cent in 1955, 19 per cent 
in 1954, and 37 per cent in 1953, when the 
recession of 1954 was already casting its 
shadow. From November 1953 to March 
1954, the number of persons without jobs 
and seeking work more than doubled. The 
smallest November-March increase since the 
winter of 1949-50 has been over 48 per cent. 
If even that pattern is repeated this year, 
the March 1957 total would be over 200,000; 
and this figure of persons without jobs and 
seeking work admittedly leaves out of 
account people on layoffs of less than 30 days. 
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The housing situation was related to 
unemployment. It was estimated that 
some 35,000 direct residential construction 
workers would be laid off by the end of 
February with little prospect of re-employ- 
ment in the spring. 

“For every man employed on site there 
are about two-and-a-half employed off 
site,’ the CLC said. “Also, each new 
dwelling takes about $1,500 to furnish; so 
that a drop of 30,000 in housing comple- 
tions would mean a cut of about $45,000,000 
in the market for consumer durables, with 


corresponding cuts in the market for 
materials entering into such consumer 
durables.” 


Specific proposals made with regard to 
housing were :— 

1. Substantial reduction in down pay- 
ments and interest rates under NHA. 


2. Requests to municipalities to use 
the NHA subsidized low-rental housing 
provisions. 


(An increase in the maximum NHA 
mortgage interest rate to 6 per cent was 
announced only two days before the 
presentation of the CLC brief and took 
effect only the day before the submission. 
At this point in his reading of the 
memorandum, CLC President Claude 
Jodoin interjected the comment: “We may 
be a little late in saying this.”) 


3. Vigorous slum clearance. 
4. Full support to co-operative housing. 


Summing up the CLC’s views on the 
general economic situation, the brief said 
there were indications that the speed of 
the boom may be slackening and that the 
second half of 1957 may be “softer” with 
increased unemployment. 


“The tight money policy and the piling 
up of a large budget surplus are having 
some effect. The Government and the 
Bank of Canada,” the Congress warned, 
“should watch the situation closely to 
prevent the brakes being kept on too hard 
or too long.” 


The Government should also consider 
that both the tight money policy and the 
budget surplus are controls that do not 
differentiate between regions or between 
industries of greater or less social impor- 
tance. Unemployment was proportionately 
higher in the Atlantic provinces and 
Quebec, the brief pointed out. 


Automation 


The Congress renewed a request for the 
establishment of a national advisory com- 
mission on technical changes and automa- 
tion. 





“We are beginning to feel the effects of 
technical changes in Canada,” the Congress 
said, referring to the CPR strike. “The 
closing down of a major railway operation 
in this country has come as a direct result 
of such changes. It is to be expected that 
more problems of this sort will appear as 
the process of technical change continues. 

The loss of employment opportunities 
consequent from such technical changes is a 
matter of great concern to us. The disloca- 
tion which these developments will and can 
cause within the Canadian economy must be 
of great concern not only to ourselves but 
to the Government and Canadians generally. 


Immigration 


The Government was commended for 
“the quick action taken to assist the 
refugees from Hungary”. 


However, Canada’s immigration policy 
should be much better planned, the 
memorandum _ declared. “Canada can 
absorb a much larger population but, in 
doing so, employment and housing oppor- 
tunities should be kept carefully and 
continuously in mind. 

We recommend that immigration become 
the responsibility of the Department of 
Labour and an advisory committee on 
immigration be established which would 
recommend necessary and desirable adjust- 
ments in legislation, administration and 
policy in this field. This committee should 
be composed of representatives of labour, 
management, government and social agencies 
concerned with this problem. 


The Immigration Act should be amended 
to remove any bars on grounds of race, 
creed, colour or national origin. 


Health Insurance 


In asking for “the highest priority” for 
a comprehensive national health plan, the 
CLC said the program should include 
“preventive, diagnostic, curative and reha- 
bilitative services rendered by physicians, 
surgeons, dentists and other specialists, 
hospitals, and health agencies”. 

The step taken by the Government of 
Canada in offering to pay a share of the 
costs of hospital care and diagnostic ser- 
vices if six provinces representing a majority 
of the population agree to proceed, is worthy 
of commendation as a move in the right 
direction. However, the Canadian Labour 
Congress does not accept the position that 
comprehensive nation-wide health insurance 
cannot be implemented without further 
delay. 


The CLC said that the enthusiastic 
view taken by the Gordon Royal Commis- 
sion of Canada’s Economic Prospects 
reinforced the position that there was no 
longer need for delay in the implementa- 
tion of nation-wide health insurance and 
other measures of over-all social security. 


Social Security 


Other social security changes proposed 
included: reduction of the qualifying age 
for old age pension to 65 and increased 
payment to $65 a month; increased pen- 
sions for the blind and disabled; con- 
tinuance of family allowance to 20 years 
in the case of children attending school; 
lifting of the $1,200 ceiling’ on government 
annuities to $2,400; and adoption of a 
national industrial pension plan that would 
extend pension opportunities and enable 
workers to change jobs without losing their 
pension rights. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Revisions in unemployment insurance 
were suggested to broaden application of 
the plan and bring benefits into line with 
current wage and salary levels. The 
present $57 weekly wage ceiling for con- 
tributors was described as “entirely 
unrealistic” with average weekly earnings 
in manufacturing at $63.62 for October 1, 
1956. 

Other recommendations were: e&tension 
of the Act to all workers, payment of 
regular benefits to workers idled by ill- 
ness; establishment of benefits at two- 
thirds of earnings at all levels of income; 
payment of benefits during a maximum 
period of 52 weeks; seasonal benefits from 
December to April each year; elimination 
of the waiting period; modification of 
disqualifications due to work stoppages and 
ban on referrals to struck plants; equal 
treatment for married women; and restora- 
tion of the status of the advisory 
committee. 


Dominion-Provincial Relations 


An appeal was made for closer working 
relations between the federal and _ pro- 
vincial governments. Five areas in which 
it was suggested such a relationship would 
be beneficial were: uniformity in labour 
legislation, uniformity in social security, 
transportation, taxation, and education. 

Dealing with labour legislation, the CLC 
sought enactment of a federal vacation 
act providing for a minimum of two weeks’ 
annual vacation and eight statutory holi- 
days for all employees within federal 
jurisdiction. A Fair Wage Act was 
suggested to provide union wages and 
conditions on all government contracts. A 
minimum wage of $1 an hour should be 
established and the work-week set at 40 
hours. 

The Government was commended for its 
introduction of equal pay legislation and 
the hope was expressed that the example 
would be followed by all the provinces. 
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The CLC asked for a more equitable 
distribution of taxation, which, it said, 
weighed too heavily on workers. Proposals 
were that income tax exemptions should 
be raised to $1,500 for single persons and 
$3,000 for married persons, with $500 
exemption for each child. All medical, 
dental, optical and hospital expenses should 
be deductible, as well as out-of-town living 
and travelling expenses for construction 
workers. The cost of workers’ equipment 
and protective clothing should also be 
exempt. 

Increased federal aid to the universities 
was endorsed and a dominion-provincial 
conference on education was proposed. 

The Congress said that the principle of 
representation by population was not being 
maintained in the present House of 
Commons representation. 

The memorandum also asked for exten- 
sion of the franchise to persons of 18 years 
and over and additional facilities for 
advance polls. 


International Relations 


The Ree was asked to use its 
increasing influence in the international 
field towards utilization of the United 
Nations in the settlement of all interna- 
tional disputes, free decision by all peoples 
as to their own form of government, and 
an increasing standard of living for all 
peoples. 

“We believe higher living standards, free 
unions and free collective bargaining to be 
natural steps toward peace and freedom,” 
the Congress said. 

Increase of the Canadian contribution to 
the Colombo Plan to $100,000,000 was 
sought, together with greater participation 
in the United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance program. 

The labour organization supported the 
government in its support of the United 
Nations in the Middle East situation and 
advocated continued efforts towards a 
general acceptance of a UN police force. 

On the Hungarian uprising, the CLC 
said: 

Surely, if doubts existed as to the tyran- 
nical and cruel nature of the Soviet dictator- 
ship, the Soviet action in Hungary should 
dispel them. The speed with which massive 
military might was thrust against the 
Hungarian people is undoubtedly indicative 
of the readiness of the Soviet military 
machine. Certainly it is indicative of the 
attitude of the Moscow Soviet tyranny and 
its readiness to hurl its military might at 


anyone wherever or whenever it seems 
expedient to do so. 


Continuous expansion of international 
trade was regarded as a necessary part of 
continued economic expansion in Canada. 
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The necessity for the importation of 
$3,600,000,000 worth of fully or chiefly 
manufactured goods in 1956 was questioned. 
Encouragement should be given to the 
development of secondary industry in 
Canada. Careful consideration was asked 
toward improvement of farm purchasing 
power. 


While progress had been made in the 
field of human rights and in combating 
discrimination, a great deal remained to 
be accomplished. The enactment of a Bill 
of Rights which could be incorporated into 
the British North America Act was 
advocated. 


Government Employees 


A special section of the memorandum 
was devoted to government employees. It 
was suggested that there should be an 
upward revision of salaries of classified 
employees to bring their earnings into line 
with those paid in private employment. A 
regulated bargaining procedure should be 
established to provide for the settlement 
of differences between the government and 
organizations of government employees 
through conciliation and voluntary resort 
to arbitration where necessary. The five- 
day week was proposed for all employees 
with a maximum 40-hour week for oper- 
ational, and 35-hour for administrative, 
classes. The Government was asked to 
contribute at least one-half of the cost of 
a suitable hospital-medical plan covering 
its employees. 


Improved postal service was sought, with 
a restoration of twice daily deliveries in 
residential areas. 


Objection was raised to the growing 
practice of Canadian National Railways 
contracting out work and selling, leasing 
or transferring properties to others. 

“We believe that Parliament has never 
given approval for the dismantling of the 
Canadian National Railways,’ the CLC 
said. “Yet present policies being followed 
by the railway management are tending 
in this direction. We ask the Government 
to put a stop to this unnecessary and 
undesirable disposal of public property.” 

The CLC again voiced strong opposition 
to the use of compulsory arbitration. In 
a reference to the CPR strike, the memo- 
randum said: 


We are very pleased to note the apparent 
change of attitude and approach to this 
extremely important matter. The Govern- 
ment deserves our full commendation for 
gaining a settlement of the recent railway 
dispute resulting in a resumption of opera- 
tions and the referring of the technical issue 

















to a public enquiry without resorting to 
final and_ binding decisions as a necessary 
part of the enquiry’s functions. 

We believe that free collective bargaining 
and the reaching of decisions whether 
directly or through third party conciliation 
without resort to compulsion form a very 
important part of our democratic way of 
life. The Canadian Labour Congress is 
determined to do everything possible to 
keep it so. 


The CLC memorandum was read by 
President Claude Jodoin, who headed a 
delegation that filled the Railway Com- 
mittee Room in the Parliament Buildings. 
The delegation comprised Executive Vice- 
President Gordon Cushing, Secretary- 
Treasurer Donald MacDonald, the CLC’s 
executive council and representatives from 
many affiliated unions. 


Prime Minister’s Reply 


After granting that there were things 
about which from time to time “we do 
have to attempt to revise our previous 
opinions,” the Prime Minister said that he 
had always been of the opinion that collec- 
tive bargaining “could not operate satis- 
factorily under our constitutional system”. 
It is not the Government that employs 
the public service, he explained, but rather 
the people of Canada. 


“However,” he continued, “I was sur- 
prised to learn that they have some 
system of collective bargaining (in the 
Civil Service) in the United Kingdom. I 
have asked to have a close study made of 
the form and method in which it is oper- 
ating. 

I am not promising you that I am going 
to change my views, but I am promising you 
that I want to get the best and most accurate 
information as to what is being done and can 
be done... 


The Prime Minister then remarked that 
if everything were done that is intended 
to be done this year—in monetary terms 
it would be 123% per cent greater than what 
was intended for 1956, he said—it would be 
more than the materials and labour in the 
Canadian economy can achieve. “I hope 
that as much as can be done will be done; 
but it does create stresses and it does 
create competition for capital funds and 
for the use of manpower and materials. 
And all this has an inflationary tendency,” 
he explained. 


The optimistic forecasts of the Gordon 
Report that the CLC’s memorandum had 
referred to, Mr. St. Laurent continued, are 
based on the assumption that there is not 
going to be another world war. While he 
did not think there would be war, he 
believed that we had to maintain a state 


of preparedness as a deterrent to every 
potential aggressor. The building up of 
that preparedness has placed a burden on 
Canada and her allies, he said. 

Here the Prime Minister declared that 
since the scientists in Russia had succeeded 
in producing an atomic bomb, the Russian 
leaders had been “scared into a state of 
mind where they are very conscious of the 
deterring value of the forces we have 
jointly built up in the free nations of the 
world”. 

Turning to some specific requests con- 
tained in the CLC memorandum, the Prime 
Minister admitted there would possibly be 
fewer houses built in 1957 than in 1955 
and 1956 but pointed out that the total 
built in the last two years exceeded the 
number of new family formations in the 
period. That meant there was some catch- 
ing up with the backlog, he said. 

It may be that we will not be catching 
up or will not be erasing a very substantial 
part of the backlog that still does exist; but 
there are going to be lots of houses built 


and there are going to be lots of housing 
units finished during 1957. 


He did not think that the implication 
that the housing industry was being 
dismantled was fully justified. The indus- 
try would be maintained but possibly with 
not as many in its ranks as last year, when 
men were diverted from other industries 
wate it: 

While it was unfortunately true that 
financial policies do not distinguish between 
one area and another, the argument that 
they might perhaps operate more fairly if 
they were accompanied by controls loses 
sight of the fact that in Canada there were 
11 governments, Mr. St. Laurent reminded 
the delegation. The federal Government 
did not always succeed in getting the 
greatest possible measure of co-operation 
between it and the provincial governments. 

Education was a good example of this, 
the Prime Minister said. Even the exten- 
sion of federal aid to universities, for 
which the CLC had commended the Gov- 
ernment, had not been accepted in all 
provinces. And, he added, he would hesi- 
tate at the present time to issue an invita- 
tion to the provincial premiers to attend 
a conference on education. 

Again he rejected the recommendation 
that unemployment insurance benefits be 
paid to workers idled because of illness on 
the ground that such a step would convert 
unemployment insurance into sickness 
insurance. 

In answer to the request for a return to 
the twice-daily delivery of mail, Mr. 
St. Laurent said that that was one measure 
presently under consideration. 
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Cabinet Members Present 


The Prime Minister was accompanied by 
13 members of the Cabinet: Rt. Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce 
and Minister of Defence Production; Hon. 
Paul Martin, Minister of National Health 
and Welfare; Hon. James J. McCann, 
Minister of National Revenue; Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour; 
Hon. Stuart 8S. Garson, Minister of Justice; 


Hon. Robert H. Winters, Minister of Public 
Works; Hon. Walter Harris, Minister of 
Finance; Hon. James Sinclair, Minister of 
Fisheries; Hon. Ralph Campney, Minister 
of National Defence; Hon. William R. 
Macdonald, Leader of the Government in 
the Senate; Hon. John W. Pickersgill, 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration; 
Hon. Jean Lesage, Minister of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources; and Hon. 
Roch Pinard, Secretary of State. 


CLC Makes Specific Proposals Concerning Civil Servants 


Specific proposals for a regulated bargain- 
ing procedure for civil servants were placed 
before Cabinet representatives by a CLC 
delegation at a separate meeting two days 
after presentation of the main Congress 
brief. 

The delegation, composed of representa- 
tives of affiliated and chartered organiza- 
tions of the CLC with members employed 
by the Government of Canada, met with 
Secretary of State Roch Pinard, Finance 
Minister Walter Harris, and Labour Min- 
ister Milton F. Gregg. L. E. Wismer, 
Legislative Director of the CLC, headed 
the delegation. 


The brief presented to the _ three 
ministers supplemented, with concrete 
proposals, representations made by the 


CLC to the Cabinet on January 23. It 
recalled that the Government had, on 
many occasions, said it was prepared to 
meet the pay rates and working conditions 
of good employers. The CLC suggested 
this could best be accomplished through 


mutual agreement between the Govern- 
ment and its employees. The _ brief 
explained: 


We propose that separate and distinct 
provisions be made for a regulated bar- 
gaining procedure through which the Goy- 
ernment and the recognized organizations 
of its employees (those employed under the 
Civil Service Act and Section 7 of the 
Financial Administration Act) could reach 
satisfactory agreements on these matters. 
This should take the form of a separate 
Act of Parliament or an order in council, 
whichever is appropriate. 


Seven proposals were advanced for 
inclusion in such legislation :— 

1. Recognition of the organization of 
employees. 

2. The recognition may include a 
commitment by the organization that its 
members have no right or intention to 
strike. (The CLC said that employees it 
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represented “would be prepared to have 
this provision as a part of the recognition 
itself for the purposes of this legislation”.) 


3. The right of the recognized organ- 
ization to consult with and reach an 
agreement with the Government on all 
matters affecting employment including 
conditions of recruitment, training, hours 
of work, promotion, discipline, overtime, 
health, welfare, seniority and remunera- 
tion. It was not proposed that such nego- 
tiations should include individual cases. 


4. The right of the recognized organiza- 
tion to seek and obtain conciliation services 
should there be points at issue which 
cannot be resolved in direct consultations. 


5. The right, as a last resort, to seek 
and obtain arbitration services, the award 
of which would be binding on both the 
Government and the employees on issues 
that cannot be resolved in direct nego- 
tiation. The legislation should indicate 
that an arbitrator will be selected in such 
cases from the members of the Supreme 
Court of Canada or the Exchequer Court. 


6. The right of the recognized organiza- 
tion to proceed similarly with the appro- 
priate employing Department. This does 
not mean that individual cases should be 
subjected to conciliation and arbitration 
but, where general problems arise, these 
services should be available when the 
Department and the appropriate recognized 
organization cannot resolve the difficulty. 


7. The necessary machinery for carrying 
out the above. 


These purposes could not be achieved 
through the existing National Joint Council 
of the Public Service and the Prevailing 
Rates Committee because of their limited 
terms of reference and unbalanced mem- 
bership, the CLC said. It was proposed, 
however, that the terms of reference and 
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membership of both bodies be re-defined 
and that these bodies then be given power 
to administer the proposed legislation. 
“We are making these proposals to you 
today because we believe that your direct 


employees through their chosen organiza- 
tions should be accorded the same rights 
as Parliament has accorded the employees 
of private enterprises and your Crown 
Corporations,” the CLC said. 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


The Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour declared itself to be in 
favour of federal grants to universities and 
expressed regret that it has not yet been 
possible to reach an agreement on the 
subject. 

In its annual brief to the federal Cabinet, 
the organization, which represents nearly 
100,000 workers in the province of Quebec, 
stated that such grants, distributed through 
the National Conference of Canadian 
Universities, “bear no risk of encroachment” 
on provincial rights. 

The CCCL also called for the setting-up 
of a health insurance plan, the reestablish- 
ment of the excess profits tax, the forma- 
tion of a permanent price investigation 
board, and an increase in the maximum 
amount which can be purchased in Govern- 
ment Annuities. 

A supplementary brief urging that the 
Unemployment Insurance Act be amended 
so as to cover hospital employees was also 
submitted to the Cabinet. 

In the international sphere, the CCCL 
requested the Government to sponsor a 
measure in the United Nations calling for 
the setting-up of a permanent international 
police force whose function it would be to 
maintain peace. 

The brief was read by the General 
Secretary, Jean Marchand. Gérard Picard, 
General President of the CCCL, made some 
special remarks in connection with certain 
proposals, including a protest against the 
fact that certain employers are laying off 
workers in order to hire Hungarian refugees 
for lower wages. 


The International Situation 


The CCCL called upon the Government 
to sponsor a measure in the United Nations 
for the setting-up of a permanent inter- 
national police force “whose function it 
would be to maintain peace and to prevent 
any conflict from developing into a world- 
wide disaster”. 

The brief denounced the attitude of 
Great Britain, France and Israel in Egypt, 
on the one hand, and the armed aggression 
of Soviet Russia in Hungary on the other. 

This intervention in Hungary the CCCL 
called a “revolting assault reminiscent of the 
darkest pages of the history of mankind”. 


The brief also praised the part played 
by Canada in the United Nations Organ- 
ization and approved of the Canadian 
Government’s “courage in denouncing the 
illegitimate use of force by the Greater 
Powers, especially by Russia against 
Hungary”. 

The CCCL also wholeheartedly approved 
of the Government’s hospitality towards 
the Hungarian refugees, but stressed the 
need for “a better co-ordination of efforts 
by the public authorities and the Canadian 
population at large, in order to help those 
victims of tyranny more efficiently”. 


In connection with this statement, how- 
ever, Mr. Picard specified that the CCCL, 
although it has no objection to the general 
policy of the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration, takes exception neverthe- 
less to those employers “who take the 
liberty of laying off certain members of 
their regular staff and hiring refugees at a 
lower wage. 


“Action of some kind is _ absolutely 
necessary before such abuses take place,” 
said the CCCL President; “otherwise the 
labour world will be driven back against 
the wall and will offer almost continual 
opposition to the immigration policy, since, 
if it did not, it would suffer too many 
consequences.” 


The Threat of Inflation 


The CCCL suggested that the excess 
profits tax be reestablished and that a 
permanent price investigation board be set 
up in order to curb inflation. 


Calling on the Government to take 
whatever steps may be necessary to counter 
the threat of inflation, the brief stated that 
the present system of attempting to 
counter-balance inflationary trends by 
setting higher interest rates and restricting 
credit is “inadequate”. 


Credit restrictions, when applied to the 
building sector, tend to substantially slow 
down economic activities therein, at a time 
when there is still so much to be done to 
find an adequate solution to the housing 
problem in this country. On the other hand, 
for those who want to build their own home, 
the general increase of interest rates turns 
out to be a heavy financial burden which 
they may have to carry along for many 
years to come. 
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In requesting the reestablishment of the 
excess profits tax, the brief pointed out 
that this measure “yielded good results 
during the war”. 

Once more the CCCL advocated trying 
out a price inquiry system. It felt that 
if producers were obliged to justify con- 
templated price increases in public, this 
would serve to prevent a great many 
increases which make for inflation. 


Grants to Universities 


The CCCL stated that it was in favour 
of federal grants to the universities, in 
which it saw “no risk of encroachment” on 
provincial rights. 

The brief pointed out that Canada’s 
rapid economic development calls for a 
serious effort to raise the educational level 
of the Canadian people and that the rapid 
increase in the number of students is 
creating a real problem for our educational 
institutions. 

Stating that it “favours such federal 
grants to our universities as will allow them 
to attend to the needs of all who strive 
for a complete education,” the CCCL went 
on to say that such grants, being dis- 
tributed through the National Conference 
of Canadian Universities, “bear no risk of 
encroachment upon the _ constitutional 
rights of the Canadian provinces”. 

The brief stated that the CCCL “regrets 
that it has not been possible to reach 
an agreement concerning this important 
question”. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The CCCL suggested several changes in 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, and even 
submitted a supplementary memorandum 
dealing solely with hospital employees. 

This supplementary brief brought up two 
arguments which have been put forward by 
hospital institutions for exemption from 
unemployment insurance—the fact that they 
are charitable institutions—“not carried on 
for purpose of gain’”—and the fact that 
there is no unemployment in hospitals. 

According to the CCCL, the contribution 
of hospital institutions would amount to 
about + of 1 per cent of the total budget 
of each institution, and would not, there- 
fore, constitute an additional burden. 

Moreover, the rate of labour turnover in 
the hospitals of Quebec province varies, it 
would seem, from 45 to 75 per cent. 

The brief also protested against the fact 
that this category of employees is called 
upon to support the hospitals indirectly by 
doing without social benefits which are now 
considered indispensable. 
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According to the brief, hospital employees 
want to be placed on an equal footing 
with other workers, and they are prepared 
to contribute their share. They are in the 
labour market and they cannot understand 
why they should be treated differently. 
The very low level of wages paid in 
hospitals literally prevents them from 
saving any money to meet the risks inherent 
in our present way of life. They should 
be able to count on unemployment insur- 
ance benefits more than any other class of 
workers. 

The CCCL also suggested :— 

Paying regular benefits to the unem- 
ployed as long as they are unable to find 
suitable employment; 

Setting up a new scale of benefits for 
unemployed persons with three dependents, 
the rates running from $10 to $37 weekly; 

Increasing by half, without partial or 
total loss of benefits, the weekly earnings 
allowed an unemployed insured person; 

Allowing supplementary benefits; 

Preventing the use of the National 
Employment Service in case of a strike or 
lockout; and 

Doing away with all special restrictions 
imposed on married women. 


Health Insurance 


The CCCL called for the establishment 
of a health insurance scheme but did not 
suggest any definite plan. 

It did point out that such a scheme 
should take the form of “legislation of a 
concurrent nature,” as is the case with old 
age pensions and pensions for disabled 
persons. It also advocated a contributory 
system, jointly financed by the employees 
(on the basis of their income), the 
employers and the governments, leaving 
each person free to choose his physician. 


Government Annuities 


Once more the CCCL suggested that the 
maximum Government Annuity payable to 
each participant should be increased to at 
least $2,400. The brief pointed out that a 
great many workers are interested in such 
annuities, but that the present maximum 
of $1,200 is much too low. 


Remarks by CCCL President 


The General President of the CCCL 
drew the Government’s attention to the 
need for compiling statistical data on 
industrial productivity and for setting up 
an organization to collect information on 
automation. 

“There should be here in Canada,” he 
said, “through the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, a continual compilation of indus- 
trial productivity to serve as a guide 

















concerning the economic development of 
the country, the progress being made and 
all factors contributing to the general 
prosperity”. 

He also pointed out that it is impossible 
for any organization of a private nature 
to have all the necessary up-to-date 
information on a subject as complicated as 
automation. 


The Clothing Industry 


Angelo Forte, President of the Clothing 
Federation, spoke briefly, stressing the 
fact that workers in the clothing industry 
are not benefiting by Canada’s general 
prosperity. 

Mr. Forte, who is one of the vice- 
presidents of the CCCL, drew attention to 
the fact that the standard of living of 
these workers is notably lower in sectors 
where there is a great deal of importing. 

“We admit that imports are necessary to 
ensure such prosperity in Canada,” he said. 
“We feel, however, that it is not quite fair 
for the clothing workers to bear a greater 
share of this burden of Canadian prosperity 
by accepting a lower standard of living 
than the rest.” 

Mr. Forte suggested a meeting at an 
early date to discuss the problem in greater 
detail. 


The Prime Minister 


The Right Hon. Louis §S. St. Laurent, 
commenting on Mr. Forte’s remarks, 
pointed out that we must “take into con- 
sideration the needs of the very great 
majority of consumers” and expressed the 
opinion that higher duties on clothing 
would not be favourably received by the 
Canadian people. 

According to the Royal Commission on 
Canada’s Economic Prospects, the Prime 
Minister said, the average level of our 
duties on imports is high enough. 

He attributed part of the difficulty in 
the clothing industry to the fact that 
consumers, men as well as women, seem to 
attach more importance to the aesthetic 
than the utilitarian. 

Among the factors favouring imports, Mr. 
St. Laurent mentioned mass production in 
other countries, which makes a lower price 
possible, as well as a certain lack of 
efficiency in some sectors of the Canadian 
clothing industry. 

He reminded the delegation, however, 
that there are measures in existence to 
prevent dumping. 

The Prime Minister also urged the labour 
world to discuss the problem so as to alert 
public opinion. 


“In a general way,” he said, “our fellow- 
citizens want to be fair towards one 
another, and when you can convince them 
that a certain situation is unjust, they are 
prepared to recognize that such injustice 
should not go on, that it should not be 
permanent.” 


Mr. St. Laurent applied this same reason- 
ing to the replacing of Canadian workers 
by Hungarian refugees at lower wages. 

If that is happening, and if the public 
becomes aware of it, those who are guilty 
of this practice will soon have to change 
their tactics, because our people, in general, 


would not look favourably upon such a 
procedure. 


Good relations between management and 
labour, said Mr. St. Laurent, constitute an 
important factor in increased production. 

With regard to extending the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act to hospital employees, 
the Prime Minister urged union members 
to carry on their educational work in order 
to make hospital institutions realize that 
such an extension of the Act would not 
represent an additional burden for them. 


In this way, he added, the hospitals will 
finally be convinced that it is more difficult 
to obtain or to keep a competent staff in 
their service if there is no Unemployment 
Insurance and that the additional expendi- 
ture involved in constantly training new 
employees would more than make up for 
the cost of contributions to unemployment 
insurance, 


Turning to the international sphere, the 
Prime Minister stressed the fact that 
NATO’s power of retaliation is an important 
factor which any possible aggressor would 
have to take into consideration. 


Canada, he said, “has not given up the 
hope that some day we shall have in the 
United Nations an organization able to 
give us that feeling of security which we 
would like to have”. 


He explained that the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization had been created 
“simply because we do not have that 
feeling of security which the United 
Nations could have given if all those who 
had the right to exercise a veto had done 
so only under conditions of serious and 
essential public interest”. 

He assured the CCCL delegation that 
the Government would continue to do all 
it could to ensure peace. 


Cabinet Members Present 


The following Cabinet ministers accom- 
panied the Prime Minister: Right Hon. 
James G. Gardiner, Minister of Agricul- 
ture; Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of 
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National Health and Welfare; Hon. Milton 
F. Gregg, Minister of Labour; Hon. Hugues 
Lapointe, Minister of Veterans Affairs and 
Postmaster General; Hon. Walter HE. 
Harris, Minister of Finance and Receiver 
General; Hon. William Ross Macdonald, 
Solicitor General; Hon. John W. Pickers- 
gill, Minister of Citizenship and Immigra- 


tion; Hon. Jean Lesage, Minister of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources; 
Hon. George Marler, Minister of Trans- 
port; and Hon. Roch Pinard, Secretary of 
State. Also present were: J. A. Blanchette, 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of 
Labour, and a number of Members from 
the province of Quebec. 


International Railway Brotherhoods 


Canada’s program for the rehabilitation 
of disabled persons is “most commendable,” 
the National Legislative Committee of the 
International Railway Brotherhoods 
declared in its annual submission to the 
Cabinet. “It is hoped that progress will 
not be impeded by limitation of financial 
assistance,” it added. 

This is not the time to reduce the size 
of the National Advisory Committee on 
the Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons, the 
brief said. 

Other recommendations made in the brief 
were that employees thrown out of work 
by the abandonment of a railway line be 
protected and that “early and co-ordinated 
measures should be taken to avoid or 
to hold to a minimum the social disloca- 
tions and human costs that may be 
involved in technological progress and to 
ensure the greatest possible benefit to all 
sectors of the community”. The Com- 
mittee suggested that the Government 
have a study made of industrial efficiency 
and development with the view that auto- 
mation will be used to improve living and 
working standards. 

Other recommendations made by the 
Committee in its brief covered old age 
security, family allowances, the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, immigration, rehabili- 
tation of disabled persons, education, hous- 
ing, national health insurance, a national 
transportation policy, income tax, and 
some changes in the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act. 


The Railway Act 

Section 168 of the Railway Act, which 
provides that a railway company may 
with the approval of the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners abandon any line of 
railway, should, in the opinion of the 
Committee, be amended to provide that 
any employee who is displaced by such 
an abandonment shall: 

Be compensated by the company on the 
basis of the dismissal wage provided in the 
Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act. 

Be reimbursed all reasonable travelling 
and moving expenses and for time lost in 
consequence of the abandonment. 

Be compensated for any loss suffered in 
selling his house, the company to be allowed 
the option of buying it at a fair valuation. 
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‘security allowances. 


Be compensated for any loss suffered by 
the abandonment of a lease held by him 
on a house he occupies as a home. 


Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons 


The economic value of the rehabilita- 
tion plan, the Committee said, had been 
evidenced by the Report and Recom- 
mendations of the National Advisory 
Committee on the Rehabilitation of 
Disabled Persons. 


Social Security 


The Committee renewed the requests 
made in previous years for increased social 
Its suggestions in- 
cluded: amendment of the Old Age Assist- 
ance Act to lower the age requirement for 
women to 60, and increase benefits to $60 
a month; amending the Old Age Security 
Act to lower the qualifying age to 65 and 
increase the benefit to $60 a month. 

Changes in the Family Allowances Act 
were again urged to increase the monthly 
benefits by $5 as a means of compensating 
for the reduction in their purchasing power 
since the scale of benefits was last revised 
in 1949. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The unemployment insurance fund, the 
brief asserted, has increased sufficiently “to 
meet the needs of the unemployed more 
adequately”. The Committee asked that 
consideration be given to amending the 
Act to provide: restoration of the maximum 
period of benefit to 51 weeks, an increase 
in rate of benefit to at least two-thirds 
of the former earnings, elimination of the 
waiting period, that workers who refuse 
to cross another union’s picket lines be 
not disqualified from benefit, and that 
insured employees who are unable to work 
due to illness be entitled to benefit. 


Housing 


“Despite the fact that Central Mortgage 
and Housing celebrated recently the erec- 
tion of the millionth house under the 
National Housing Act, the housing short- 
age in Canada still remains one of the 
prime unsolved problems of the day,” the 
brief contended. 





It complained that the tight money 
policy of the Government had reduced the 
number of housing starts compared with 
the previous year, and it reiterated state- 
ments made in 1954 and 1955 with refer- 
ence to housing for the average Canadian 
wage earner. The Government was asked 
to consider amending the National Housing 
Act by: 

Lowering the down payment to 7 per cent 
on houses appraised up to $13,500 and reduc- 
ing the interest rate on mortgages from 5? 
per cent to 3 per cent on such houses, and 
introducing a maximum earning stipulation 
of $4,000 for purchasers. 

Extending the coverage of the Act to allow 
financing of the purchase of houses in good 
condition up to 25 years old. 


National Health Insurance 


The Committee expressed disappoint- 
ment that the majority of the provinces 
had failed to take advantage of the federal 
Government’s announced willingness to 
join them in providing health insurance on 
a national scale. It was of the opinion 
that people with low incomes were getting 
inadequate medical, surgical, dental and 
hospital care; it pointed out that a 
number of people who had been in the 
medium or high income brackets before 
reaching the age of 65 fell into the low 
income category after that age. This, it 
said, emphasized the need for a uniform 
system of national health insurance. 


Taxation 


Reduction of income tax was requested 
through increase in the exemption to $1,500 
for single persons and $3,000 for taxpayers 
with dependents, provision for deduction 
of all medical and dental expenses in 
computing taxable income, and more 
favourable treatment in cases where 
husband and wife are both earning money. 

The Committee also asked that the 
Income Tax Act be amended to provide 
that a taxpayer may deduct from taxable 
income amounts disbursed by him for 
meals and lodging while employed by a 
railway company away from his place of 
residence. 


LR. & D.I. Act 


“Certification of a trade union should 
provide that after a collective agreement 
has been entered into, the employer shall 
not be permitted to ‘farm out’ work 
covered by the agreement; and the regu- 
lations of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board should so stipulate,” the brief 
stated. 

Since decisions of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are not subject to appeal, 
but may be varied or revoked by the 
Board, the Committee urged that the Act 


should provide that decisions or orders of 
the Board shall be recorded in writing, and 
be available to all interested persons. 

It also recommended that the following 
be added as a subsection to Section 32: 


Representation before Board: In any pro- 
ceedings before the Conciliation Board no 
person except with the consent of the parties 
shall be entitled to be represented by a 
barrister, solicitor or advocate. 


As justification for this change the 
Committee argued that the hearing of 
a dispute before a conciliation “is not a 
legal matter” and that “there is no 
necessity for lawyers in the trade union 
movement developed as it is today”. It 
added that “conciliation proceedings on the 
railways in recent years, where legal 
counsel was employed, support our posi- 
tion that the Act be amended as afore- 
said.” 


Disabled Persons Act 


The Committee suggested that the 
Act should be amended to: reduce the 
minimum qualifying age from 18 to 16 
years, increase the monthly allowance to 
$50, and increase the income qualifications 
of a recipient by $120 a year. 


Other Matters 


The Committee expressed its view on 
other matters as follows:— 


It approved of the Government’s policy 
of selective immigration, but suggested 
that more attention be given to the 
question of seasonal unemployment. It 
supported the action of the Government 
in regard to immigration from Hungary. 

Pleasure was expressed at the Govern- 
ment’s proposal to double the annual grants 
to the universities and turn them over 
to the National Conference of Canadian 
Universities to be divided and distributed. 


The Committee reiterated its advocacy 
of a “national transportation policy” which 
would have the purpose of controlling other 
forms of transport besides railways. “The 
creation of a board, national in scope, 
representative of all governments, federal 
and provincial, to govern interprovincial 
and international highway traffic’ was 
recommended. 


Various ways in which technical changes 
in the railways had affected the employ- 
ment of railway workers were mentioned, 
and the Committee urged that “industries 
which contemplate the introduction of 
automation should in their planning con- 
sider from the beginning how it will affect 
their workers and bring them into early 
discussions”. It declared that “early and 
co-ordinated measures should be taken to 
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avoid or to hold to a minimum the social 
dislocations and human costs which may 
be involved in technological progress”. 


Previous submissions on the subject of 
statutory side clearances applicable to all 
railway lines and tracks were reiterated, 
as also were those relating to the powers 
of municipal authorities to seek restriction 
of warning whistles or bells at highway 
crossings. 

Previous representations on the subject 
of the elimination and protection of level 
crossings were repeated. 


The Committee urged that regulations 
in the Explosives Act which apply to the 
transport of explosives be extended to 
certain other dangerous goods, such as 
radioactive materials, gasoline, compressed 
gases, etc. 


Government control of radio broadcast- 
ing and telecasting under trusteeship of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
was again approved. 


Members of the Delegation 


The brief was read by J. G. McLean of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, Chairman of the Legis- 
lative Committee. Other representatives 
of the Railway Brotherhoods present were: 
H. E. Campbell of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, Secretary of Com- 
mittee; A. H. Balch of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, Vice-president of 
Committee; A. A. Hutchison, Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers; M. W. Helston, 
Order of Railway Conductors; J. A. 
Huneault, Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees; and H. Smith, Division 
No. 4, Railway Employees Department, 
AFL. 


When he finished reading his formal, 
printed brief to the Cabinet, Mr. McLean 
continued: 

We would like to add just one short 
statement, Mr. Prime Minister. This 
memorandum was prepared prior to the 
railroad strike. Our committee on behalf 
of the railway workers takes this oppor- 
tunity to convey sincere appreciation to 
you, Mr. Prime Minister, to the Minister 
of Labour, the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce and to the advisers of the Labour 
Department who accomplished through 
patient conciliation a settlement resulting 
in an early resumption of railway opera- 
tions. 

The Government’s approach to the problem 
was made difficult through press editorials 
first in pre-judging the question at issue and 
the second in advocating that your Govern- 
ment use compulsion without delay. To you 
personally, Mr. Prime Minister, we add our 
sincere thanks. 
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Prime Minister’s Reply 


“My colleagues and I are certainly grati- 
fied that you should have found that we 
adopted a course that promotes the 
respect of the public for the processes of 
collective bargaining between management 
and employees,” the Prime Minister said 
at the beginning of his reply to the 
Brotherhoods’ brief. 


It did take some time, and there were 
inconveniences suffered by the public; there 
was also, no doubt, some loss to the com- 
pany and some loss to the men, but I think 
that they all approached the problem with 
a sincere desire to have it settled in a 
manner that would leave no bitter feeling 
on either side. 

I think that is a very happy achievement 
because there is no doubt that the efficiency 
of our railroad services depends upon a 
harmonious relationship between the man- 
agement and the operatives. 

Speaking on requests made in the brief 
for greater social security and reduced 
income tax, Mr. St. Laurent said: 


We have established a basis for these 
social security measures mentioned in your 
presentation. For the most part your 
recommendations are such as would involve 
much larger expenditures in certain fields of 
social security provision. 


There is another recommendation that the 
Income Tax Act be fixed up in such a way 
that it would produce less than it has been 
producing. I doubt whether this can be 
realistically envisaged until such time as we 
are able to afford to make some substantial 
surplus available. 


Referring to the mention of the “tight 
money” policy in the Brotherhoods’ brief, 
Mr. St. Laurent said he didn’t know if it 
could rightly be called a tight money 
policy because “there has been much more 
money available in 1956 than there has 
been in any previous year for devotion to 
permanent capital improvements. 

“There is, I think, such a justified con- 
fidence in the future of our country that 
there are a lot of people who are anxious 
to expand, and when you add the cost of 
each project to the other—when you count 
the cost of all the projects together—it 
amounts to more than the money, or the 
material, or the labour available, and all 
of it cannot be done.” 


Cabinet Members Present 


The Prime Minister was accompanied by 
the following members of the Cabinet: 
Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade 
and Commerce and Minister of Defence 
Production; Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Min- 
ister of Labour; Hon. Robert H. Winters, 
Minister of Public Works; Hon. Walter E. 
Harris, Minister of Finance; Hon. George C. 
Marler, Minister of Transport; and Hon. 
Roch Pinard, Secretary of State. 








The CPR Firemen’s Strike 


Nine-day walkout that halted all rail operations on one of Canada’s 
major railways ends when disputants agree to submit “the diesel issue” 


to Royal Commission of three judges. 


A Royal Commission of three judges 
appointed to study the dispute between 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, which caused a nine-day 
strike from January 2 to January 11, has 
been named and instructed to report by 
October 1 this year whether or not firemen 
can safely be eliminated from diesel loco- 
motives in yard and freight service (L.G. 
Pantie D)t 

Appointment of the Royal Commission 
brought a truce in the strike after other 
negotiations had failed to prevent the work 
stoppage, or get the trains moving again 
after the strike began. 

Chairman of the Royal Commission is 
Mr. Justice Roy L. Kellock of the Supreme 
Court of Canada. The members are Mr. 
Justice C. C. McLaurin, Chief Justice of 
the Trial Division of the Alberta Supreme 
Court, and Mr. Justice Jean Martineau of 
the Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench. 

Through public hearings, the Commission 
will seek the answer to whether the CPR 
is correct in its assertion that firemen are 
not needed on diesel locomotives, or 
whether the Brotherhood is correct in its 
claim that firemen are essential, primarily 
as a safety measure. 

The Commission’s report will not be 
binding on either party to the dispute. 

The strike involved 2,800 firemen 
employed by the railway. With the cessa- 
tion of all CPR rail operations from coast 
to coast, 65,000 other CPR employees 
immediately were made idle. 

In chronological sequence, the events 
leading up to the strike were as follows:— 

On February 1, 1956, the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
(CLC) sent a 60-day notice to the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company advising 
that new contract demands would be made, 
on expiry of the current contract on 
March 31, The Brotherhood’s demands 
included a 25-per-cent pay boost, pay for 
statutory holidays, and time-and-a-half for 
statutory holidays worked (L.G. Feb. 1956, 
p. 142). 

On February 21, CPR and Brotherhood 
officials began negotiations on the pro- 
posed new contract in the East. On 


Commission’s report not binding 


February 29, negotiations began in the 
West, and the Company proposed the 
elimination of firemen-helpers aboard 
freight yard diesels operated by the 
company. 

On April 18, the Company applied to 
the Department of Labour for a concilia- 
tion board on the “diesel-automation 
issue”. The following day the Brotherhood 
applied for a conciliation board on the 
wage issue. 

On May 9 a conciliation board was 
appointed to consider the matters under 
dispute. Chairman of the board was Judge 
J. C. Anderson of Belleville, the Brother- 
hood’s nominee was Senator A. W. Roebuck, 
QC, and the Company nominee was E. M. 
Hall, QC, of Saskatoon. 

One month later, on June 9, the board 
met at Belleville to consider procedural 
matters, and on June 27, opened public 
hearings at Ottawa. After hearing pro- 
posals for 25 days, the board concluded its 
sittings on November 15. 

On December 19, the board issued a 
majority report accepting the CPR stand 
on diesels and recommending wage in- 
creases of 7 per cent, retroactive to April 
1956, and a further 5-per-cent increase to 
become effective in June 1957. Senator 
Roebuck issued a minority report. (For 
texts of the majority and minority reports, 
see page 177.) 

On the same date, December 19, W. E. 
Gamble, Canadian Vice-President of the 
Brotherhood, announced that the majority 
report of the conciliation board was being 
rejected, and that the Brotherhood would 
take a strike vote. 

Through its vice-president of personnel, 
D. I. McNeill, the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company advised the Department of 
Labour, by letter, that it was prepared to 
accept the conciliation board’s majority 
findings. 

On December 26, the Brotherhood called 
a strike against the CPR, to take effect at 
4:00 pm. local time on January 2, 1957, 
“unless the Company withdraws its pro- 
posals for eliminating firemen-helpers on 
diesels”. 

On December 29, a Saturday, N. R. 
Crump, President of the CPR, and Mr. 
Gamble came to Ottawa at the invitation 
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of the Department to confer with Acting 
Prime Minister C. D. Howe and Labour 
Minister Gregg, in an attempt to reach 
an agreement that would prevent the 


Following are the crew arrangements 
for diesel-powered trains—main issue in 
the dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and_ the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen. 

On freight trains there is an engi- 
neer, fireman and front-end brakeman 
in the cab of the locomotive. The 
conductor and rear-end brakeman ride 
in the caboose. 

The engineer operates the locomotive. 
The fireman assists him, checks signals 
with him and resets safety devices that 
have tripped off accidentally, and makes 
minor repairs. 

The front-end brakeman watches the 
front part of the train for defective 
wheels, journal boxes and other break- 
downs. 

The company proposes that a train- 
man do the job of the fireman and 
brakeman, and thus eliminate one man 
from the crew in the locomotive cab. 


Yard shunting is done by a five-man 
crew. The fireman and engineer are 
in the cab of the locomotive, while | 
the two brakemen and a yardman (con- 
ductor) are on the ground. The men 
on the ground give signals to the 
engineer, and these are checked by the 
fireman. In operations close to build- 
ings or on curves, the fireman receives 

| the signal directly and relays it to the 
engineer. 

The CPR seeks to drop the fireman 
from the shunting engine cab, thus 
leaving the engineer alone to receive 
signals from the men on the ground. 
The Brotherhood opposes this change 
in crew arrangements. The railway 
offered to install dual controls in the 
engines so that the engineer could 
operate from the opposite side of the 

| engine, when his view from the right 
side is blocked by curves or buildings. 
It offered to put a trainman in the 
cab when extremely close operations 
are necessary. 


Crews on passenger trains are not 
part of the dispute—only the fireman 
and engineer ride in the cab of these. 
The CPR feels that the fireman is 
necessary on passenger trains, because 
he operates the steam boiler which 
heats the passenger coaches. 
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strike. No agreement was reached. A 
further meeting was held on Monday, 
December 31; no agreement was reached. 


At this time, the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress, through President Claude Jodoin, 
made it known to government officials that 
the CLC was available to act in any 
capacity that might prevent the strike. 
In conjunction with his offer, Mr. Jodoin 
referred to previous CLC suggestions that 
a council of labour-management-government 
be set up to study problems involved in 
growing automation, a major issue in the 
dispute. 

On January 2, 1957, Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour, released the 
text of a telegram sent by Rt. Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Acting Prime Minister, to Mr. 
Crump and Mr. Gamble in a last-minute 
effort to prevent the strike. Text of the 
telegram follows: 

Although Mr. Gregg and I are being inun- 
dated this morning with demands that the 
strike be stopped we know it is not_necessary 
to emphasize again to you that the cessation 
of train service on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway lines resulting from the withdrawal 
of the locomotive firemen scheduled to take 
effect this afternoon will give rise to very 
serious inconvenience and hardship to many 
Canadian communities serviced by Canadian 
Pacific Railway lines as well as serious 
disruption in movement of grain, fuel and 
other essential commodities. The action will 
also affect the employment of many thousands 
of railway workers not directly involved in 
the strike as well as of workers in other 
industries. 

In all the circumstances we strongly urge 
you to give favourable consideration to the 
proposal explored during our discussions, 
namely that strike action be cancelled forth- 
with and that the diesel issue be separated 
from the other matters in dispute and sub- 
mitted to an independent tribunal for 
disposition and that the parties continue 
negotiations for settlement of other issues 
involved in the contract dispute. Same 
wire sent to Mr. Gamble. I would be glad 
to have your reply. C. D. Howe, Acting 
Prime Minister. 


The following reply was received from 
Mr. Crump: 

Referring to your joint wire date to Mr. 
Gamble and me regarding dispute between 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen and Canadian Pacific Railway. 


, As you realize from our discussions in Ottawa 


Canadian Pacific is keenly aware of the 
hardship and loss that will be suffered not 
only by other Canadian Pacific employees 
but by the many communities served by 
Canadian Pacific as well. 

To prevent this calamity Canadian Pacific 
is still agreeable that the diesel issue be 
submitted to an independent tribunal for 
final disposition and that other issues be 





settled by negotiations between the parties. 
Operations could be resumed forthwith on 
this basis. N. R. Crump. 


Mr. Gamble replied as follows: 


Re your tel today!the Brotherhood appre- 
ciates the gravity of the situation arising 
from strike action and gave careful con- 
sideration to its many serious implications 
before reaching decision to withdraw from 
service of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Further it continues to bear in mind all of 
the adverse effects that may result. But in 
view of the several facts among them that 
the Canadian Pacific Railway is the only 
important railroad on the North American 
Continent refusing to withdraw those 
demands in the diesel issue and also refusing 
to grant locomotive firemen deserved wage 
increases the Brotherhood cannot conclude 
otherwise than that the primary responsi- 
bility rests with the company. 

May we restate our position; that the 
important wage issue be settled on a basis 
such as granted other railway employees. 
We believe that an independent tribunal 
such as we discussed could render a valu- 
able report on the diesel issue and we con- 
tinue to be ready to work with such a 
tribunal in a thorough study of firemen 
duties and the universal acceptance of them 
by other than the employer in this case. 
W. E. Gamble. 


At 4:00 p.m. on January 2 the strike 


began. 

On January 8, a new session of Parha- 
ment began, and one of the first matters 
on the agenda was action to bring about 
an vend Jot the’ strike. On January” 11; 
Prime Minister St. Laurent informed the 
House that the strike had been ended and 
that trains would begin moving again the 
following day, January 12. 

Terms of the agreement under which 
the strike ended was the granting of the 
pay raise recommended by the concilia- 
tion board, and the assurance that the 
Government would appoint a Royal Com- 
mission to study the “diesel-automation 


, 


issue”’. 





A number of Canadian cities and 
communities were reported to be 
seriously affected by the strike on the 
CPR: 

Possibly the most gravely affected 
was Saint John, N.B., where the City 
Council, on January 5, declared a state 
of emergency. Mayor W. W. Macaulay 
said that a lengthy strike could turn 
Saint John into a ghost city”. Prayers 
were offered in the churches for an end 
to the tie-up. Some 90 per cent of the 
trafic to the port’s ocean terminals is 
moved by the CPR. 

In Calgary, Edmonton, Medicine Hat 
and Pincher Creek in Alberta, several 
industries, among them coal mines and 
chemical and manufacturing plants, felt 
the strike pinch. More than 2,000 coal 
miners were laid off. Calgary, alone, 
listed more than 1,500 jobless due to 
the strike. 

Saskatchewan farmers were affected 
by the strike because they depend on 
tne VGPR ce! moveliheir= gramerto 
elevators. 

In British Columbia, the worst hit 
city was Trail, where a layoff of 4,000 
men was imminent at the Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting plant on January 
9, because of a shortage of ore. 

In Northern Ontario, some 1,000 men 
were idled at the Lakehead ports, when 
grain shipments stopped coming to the 
grain elevators. 

Some of the mining areas in Quebec 
indicated that big-scale layoffs would 
oceur if the strike went beyond various 
stated periods, anywhere from one or 


two days up to one week or more. 
Similar reports were made from 
numerous other centres across the 


country, in various industries. 

The exact number of non-strikers put 
out of work by the strike, beyond the 
65,000 railway employees, was difficult 
to assess, but it was estimated that 
several thousand were affected. 


FT 





The Canadian house-building industry 


was advised to give some thought to 
reducing costs in order to tap the 
lower-income market, which is_ virtually 
untapped. 


The market for $15,000 to $17,000 houses 
may not continue to display its postwar 
strength, the National House Builders’ 
Association was warned last month by 
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F. F. Field, Quebec Supervisor of the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion. He was speaking in a panel discus- 
sion of “Canada’s Housing Outlook for 
1957” at the Association’s annual conven- 
tion in Montreal. 

The house-building industry had “done 
little to bring the day of a truly low-cost 
house closer,” Mr. Field said. 
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Occupations of University Women—3 


Third instalment of article based on replies to questionnaire sent by 
Women’s Bureau to members of Canadian Federation of University Women 
deals with dietitians, home economists and women in natural sciences 


The Home Economists and Dietitians 


“Tn 1917 dietetics was a new field, one 
that seemed to offer unique opportunities 
for women. I have never regretted that 
I chose it for I have had a long inter- 
esting career, including secondary school 
and university teaching and work abroad 
under the expanded technical assistance 
program of the United Nations.”—A woman 
past fifty whose post-graduate studies im 
home economics in two American universi- 
ties have enriched her varied professional 
activities. 

“Detailed as a messing officer in a 
CWAC depot during the war, I became 
interested in nutrition. Immediately after 
demobilization, using my DVA eredits, I 
entered university to study home eco- 
nomics and then spent a dietetic interne- 
ship in a large hospital. For six years I 
have been a hospital dietitian, directing 
dietary staff, supervising special diets, in- 
structing student nurses in nutrition and 
diet therapy, supervising food storage and 
preparation and service to patients and 
staff."—A woman in her forties for whom 
army expervence was the key to a satis- 
fying vocation. 


“Being a daughter in my family home 
was my first step into home economics. I 
learned home-making skills, including cook- 
ing, at an early age and was always fond 
of art and interior decorating. After grad- 
uating with a B.Sc. degree, I interned as a 
hospital dietitian and continued for a few 
years in that type of work. Later I went 
into the commercial field to be director of 
food service for a large firm.”—A married 
woman, at present occupied with her home 
and three small children, who finds her 
home economics training “invaluable in 
running a household”. 


About one-third of all home economists 
are employed as teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools, colleges and universities, 
but teaching is by no: means the only 
occupation open to graduates in this field.* 

*Careers in Home Economics, Canadian Occupa- 
tions Monograph 39, published by the Department 
of Labour, Ottawa, gives useful information on the 
profession. <A film-strip under the same title may 
be purchased from the National Film Board, 3255 
Cote de Liesse Road, Montreal 3, Quebec. 
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Home economics teachers who replied to 
the Women’s Bureau questionnaire were 
grouped with other teachers. 


Of those remaining, nutritional work is 
the predominant occupation, and _ the 
largest number are hospital dietitians at 
various stages of responsibility, from prac- 
tical assistants to supervisors of diet 
therapy and lecturers in nutrition. In 
smaller hospitals these women perform 
widely varied duties. 


Next in number come those in the 
commercial field, including directors of food 
services in business and industrial estab- 
lishments and clubs, and also demon- 
strators in the employ of utility and food 
production companies. 


Closely allied to the first of these groups 
are several dietitians in charge of food 
services in university residences, whose 
work may involve supervision of several 
kitchens and dining rooms, as well as the 
ordering of food and planning of meals. A 
number of respondents fill civil service 
posts, both federal and provincial: plan- 
ning educational programs through publi- 
cations, radio and television, carrying on 
research in food products and providing 
consulting services in nutrition. Food 
hygienists are also employed by govern- 
ments. 

Several respondents are engaged in the 
more general field of home economics, 
working with women’s institutes and 4-H 
clubs through the extension services of 
provincial departments of agriculture. One 
person who admits to a flair for writing 
does editorial work in nutrition. 


As basic training the respondents, with- 
out exception, had elected undergraduate 
work in home economics. <A _ hospital 
interneship followed for those now engaged 
in hospital dietetics. One respondent took 
graduate studies in health education 
in an American university, specializing 
in nutritional factors in public health; 
several others completed higher degrees in 
home economics, some of them in American 
universities. Most of this last group are 
now engaged in teaching at the university 
level, and they are the only ones who have 
had international experience. A number 





have added a business course to their 
equipment, and several plan to do so 
because “a dietitian needs that kind of 
training”. Several plan to proceed to 
further study, most of them to the Master’s 
degree in nutrition. One woman, at 
present in charge of the dietary depart- 
ment of a large hospital, would like to 
secure training in personnel management, 
and another, who is in government service, 
would like to study the food habits and 
consumption of other countries, looking for 
new ideas for the use of Canadian agri- 
cultural products abroad. 


Participation of Married Women 


Close to one-half of the respondents 
were married women, most of whom are at 
present occupied with home and familhes; 
none of these has clearly formulated plans 
for returning to professional employment. 
Of those who are working outside their 
homes all are doing part-time work, for 
example, as demonstrators of food products 
or gas or electric appliances; one works 
seasonally as a judge of foods at fall fairs 
and exhibitions. 


Salaries 


The highest salaries of the home econo- 
mists and dietitians, excluding the teachers, 
are those of senior hospital dietitians, 
whose earnings are in the range from 
$6,000 to $8,000. The largest number of 
respondents fall in the range between $3,000 
and $4,000; these include assistant hospital 
dietitians, federal and provincial civil 
servants, and cafeteria supervisors in 
various types of business establishment. 
Other food service directors are receiving 
from $4,000 to $6,000 a year. Part-time 
workers and some of the assistant hospital 
dietitians reported a net salary of between 
$2,000 and $3,000. 


Reasons for Choosing the Profession 


“Home economics appealed to me as a 
good course for a woman. It is excellent 
preparation for marriage and also offers a 
wide choice of interests for a career,’ writes 
one of the respondents. A sense of its 
unique suitability for women is the most 
frequent reason given for choosing this 
profession. 

Several women trace their decision to 
home influences and interest awakened 
through relatives or friends who were in 
the profession. Two persons tested their 
interest by summer work in a hospital diet 
kitchen. Interest in food and _ textiles 
awakened in home economics courses at 
school led several to decide to enter the 
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field. One person began to study nursing 
but found hospital dietetics more con- 
genial. Another, brought up on a farm and 
belonging to a 4-H club, had come to 
believe that home economics has an 
important place in rural welfare and this 
conviction became the motive of her 
professional choice. 


Difficulties 


“Too much work for too few dietitians.” 
Lack of trained personnel and the low 
salaries that in part account for the short- 
age are the chief difficulties encountered 
by the home economists who replied to the 
questionnaire. 

Those engaged in nutrition education 
experience a sense of frustration in being 
unable to reach “the people most in need 
of advice”. There is some feeling, too, 
of prevalent indifference to nutritional 
values, “resulting from too much commer- 
cial advertising”. The sense of defeat that 
comes from a failure on the part of the 
medical profession “to recognize the profes- 
sional status of the home economics 
graduate” is mentioned by some senior 
hospital dietitians. A civil servant who 
complains of “a paralysis of initiative and 
ambition that is associated with the 
promotional system of the service rather 
than with the profession” reflects a sense 
of frustration that is mentioned by several 
others who are in government employ. 

Irregular hours of work and the need to 
be “a ‘jack of all trades’, administrator, 
bookkeeper, teacher and so on,’—unpredict- 
able, time-consuming demands that hinder 
specialization are handicaps mentioned by 
several respondents. 


Sources of Satisfaction 


The satisfaction of being able to help 
people maintain good health by improving 
their dietary habits while still living within 
their budgetary limitations stands out in 
the experience of this group of women. 
Food therapy, which contributes to the 
welfare and rehabilitation of patients, 1s 
especially gratifying work. One _ hospital 
dietitian puts it this way: “Work on 
special diets with interested imtelligent 
patients is always rewarding.” 

The sense of being a useful person 
whose experience is expanding in a realm 
that is uniquely “a woman’s field of work” 
pervades all of the responses. Several 
mention the satisfaction of personal con- 
tacts with all kinds of people and a number 
who have worked in both commercial and 
hospital environments express a definite 
preference for the latter because of the 
daily realization of being helpful to others. 
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The Women in Scientific Professions 


“Natural and early interest in nature 
prompted me to study biology, and I 
became an entomologist.’ My first assign- 
ment was the handling of foreign insect 
parasites brought to Canada to combat the 
spruce sawfly which, having come from 
Europe, was rapidly infecting Canadian 
spruce trees. Because of our large forest 
areas chemical control of the pest was 
impossible, and there were no. native 
parasites that would attack the sawfly. 
Later I worked on parasites that destroy 
grasshoppers on the prairies to learn how 
they might be used more efficiently in 
preventing the destruction of crops by 


grasshoppers. At present I am _ doing 
research concerned with the effect of 
environmental conditions on the reproduc- 
tion of hymenopterous  parasites.”—A 


married woman in her forties with a full- 
time job as well as her household who, 
having no children, has been “glad to be 
able to use ‘her’ skill and knowledge in a 
useful job”. 

“Despite the adverse counsel of my 
friends and relations, I chose biochemistry 
and physiology because of my _ special 
interest in scientific studies. For several 
years after completing the M.Sc. degree I 
was a ‘lab’ demonstrator at the university 
but I decided to leave academic circles 
for industry, where opportunities for women 
are greater, and am now doing biological 
research in a large pharmaceutical firm.’— 
A French-Canadian woman in her thirties 
who enjoys working out problems in the 
laboratory, feels that she may be helping 
to lessen human suffering. 

“Cancer research is my field. I am 
responsible for work on the physical basis 
of radiation treatment of the disease and 
for developing new techniques in the use 
of radioactive isotopes for diagnosis. I was 
always interested in physics; the field was 
open and there was a great need for hospital 
physicists. A bursary from the Canadian 
Cancer Society made it possible for me to 
take up the necessary post-graduate studies; 
my undergraduate course gave me_ only 
the bare foundation for my present work.” 
—A radiation physicist not yet thirty who 
had just received a travelling fellowship 
for study abroad. 


“A scholarship in mathematics and 
science from high school directed me into 
science at the university. I specialized in 
chemistry and went on to post-graduate 
work in organic chemistry. My _ profes- 
sional experience was wholly in atomic 
research, extremely interesting work with 
congenial associates but with very little 
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chance of advancement for women.’—A 
young woman now married and not at 
present employed who chafed under lack 
of professional recognition because of her 
sex. 

The variety of careers in the natural 
sciences represented among the respondents 
to the Women’s Bureau questionnaire is 
apparent from the table given below. 

Laboratory technicians, all but two of 
them under forty, form the largest group. 
Their work includes laboratory testing 
related to blood analysis, the treatment of 
leukaemia, haematology, hormone chemis- 
try, diabetes, metabolism and pathology in 
general. One woman had worked alone, 
conducting all laboratory tests in a fifty- 
bed hospital. In most hospitals there are 
numbers of technicians, though the 
respondents record that there are never 
really enough. Work for laboratory tech- 
nicians in industry was principally in the 
pharmaceutical field but also in the metal 
industries. 

The usual pattern of training in the 
group has been a period in hospital or a 
public health laboratory following gradua- 
tion from university, with specialization in 
science or in some cases home economics. 
Almost all of the group are registered 
technicians, members of the Canadian 
Society of Laboratory Technicians. One 
of the older women who had begun her 
professional life as a teacher, after graduate 
studies in bacteriology and _ pathology, 
worked with the medical section of the 
Red Cross in Europe and later, on return- 
ing to Canada, took refresher courses to 
qualify as a registered technician. 

Next in number are the chemists, of 
whom an even larger proportion are in 
the younger age groups. In their under- 
graduate studies, mathematics, physics and 
physiology were in several cases combined 
with chemistry. The majority were 
employed immediately on _ graduation, 
usually in industry—aluminum, chemical, 
food, mining and petroleum—but also in 
government departments, where they were 
engaged in the analysis of soils and plant 
materials or in atomic research. A few 
had done advanced study and research in 
either organic or inorganic chemistry. 
Three were granted research fellowships; 
one of these, who recently came to Canada 
from Great Britain with a Ph.D. degree, 
is doing post-doctorate work in metal- 
lurgical chemistry. 

The bacteriologists who responded to 
the questionnaire were more evenly dis- 
tributed by age and the largest number 
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had found employment in universities. 
Some of these were research assistants 
whose work includes setting up _ the 
laboratory for students and _ occasional 
stenography, as well as research. Others 
were engaged in full-time research projects, 
usually in some phase of diagnostic 
bacteriology. This last field is the pre- 
dominant one also for those employed by 
public health laboratories or research 
foundations. Two women were working in 
dairy bacteriology. Only two of the group, 
both past fifty, had taken studies beyond 
the B.A. degree. One of these has a Ph.D. 
degree and is now doing advanced research 
in the diagnosis of disease. The other, now 
married and retired, worked in_ the 
Connaught Laboratories in the 1920’s and 
“was greatly intrigued by the strides made 
in bacteriology during the negotiations on 
insulins and toxoids”. 


Botany and zoology had claimed equal 
numbers of the biologists. The botanists 
had worked in such fields as seed analysis, 
wheat breeding and plant pathology, while 
those with a major in zoology had been 
in nutritional work, haematology and fish- 
eries research. The majority of both 
groups had been employed by agricultural 
departments or institutions of provincial 
and federal governments. Four of the 
group had taken post-graduate work, one 
of them proceeding to a Ph.D. degree in 
wheat cytology and genetics, a field of 
research on which she has concentrated for 
16 years. 


Of the miscellaneous group remaining, 
only one person, a physiologist, has com- 
pleted the Ph.D. degree. She is now a 
research associate in a university depart- 
ment of physiology. Pharmaceutical and 
chemical research had engaged the four 
biochemists, three of whom have Master’s 
degrees. Both of the meterologists, who 
specialized in mathematics and science at 
the university, had worked in the weather 
service, taking weather observations and 
plotting maps. One of them, however, is 
now doing editorial work in industry. Only 
one woman, a radiation physicist, had 
specialized in physics. 


Participation of Married Women 


Well over three-fifths of these respond- 
ents were married women, of whom more 
than a quarter were professionally em- 
ployed, all except two in full-time work. 
The future hopes and plans of those who 
were occupied with their homes and 
families indicate a high degree of con- 
tinuing interest in their professions. ‘When 
my children are older I should like to go 
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back to scientific work,’ writes one who 
might be the spokesman of the majority. 
Several express a desire to prepare them- 
selves for teaching science; one plans to 
study veterinary medicine; one would like 
to take scientific library training because 
the skills involved would not get out of 
date. Nevertheless, several of those past 
thirty have met restraints against employ- 
ment because they are married. “I should 
have liked to work after my marriage but 
a married woman was regarded as unem- 
ployable,”’ writes one woman. Another 
who is a federal civil servant has found 
“reassurance in the new Civil Service ruling 
regarding married women”. One woman, 
however, who had returned to professional 
work after 15 years spent in her home, 
finds it “difficult to keep the family 
together and to work at the same time”; 
and an older woman who worked for nine 
years after her marriage found that 
“loyalties were divided” and she was not 
happy in the dual role. Only one woman 
from the vantage point of marriage regrets 
having specialized in science at _ the 
university; she thinks that a course in 
home economics would have been better 
preparation for running a household. On 
the other hand, still another writes of the 
satisfaction she has had in being able to 
interest her children in the marvels of 
nature. 


Salaries 


On the whole the salaries of these women 
from the scientific professions are low, those 
of laboratory technicians particularly so, 
although there are biologists, bacteriolog- 
ists and chemists also in the lower ranges. 
Of the four women in the group who 
received between $6,000 and $8,000 a year, 
two have Ph.D. degrees; one is a woman 
past forty with long professional experi- 
ence, and the fourth is in the compara- 
tively new field of radiation physics, in a 
work situation in which there are regula- 
tions insuring that there shall be “no 
discrimination in salaries on the basis of 
sex”. 


Reasons for Choosing the Profession 


A special liking for nature study, 
chemistry or physics, and sometimes also 
mathematics, either discovered or con- 
firmed in high school, stands out among 
the reasons for having chosen a_ profes- 
sion in the natural sciences. The influence 
of teachers or other persons in scientific 
work is mentioned frequently, and several 
who grew up on farms became interested 
in scientific horticulture as a result of 
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experiments in breeding for new and 
hardier varieties of fruits, vegetables or 
grains. “My father did some interesting 
experiments during the war years and got 
ahead quickly,” writes one woman. 


For some, more clearly defined direction 
came later, for instance an interest in 
bacteriology that grew out of work with 
the microscope in the first year at 
university. In a number of cases the 
availability of a fellowship for research 
provided opportunity for specialized work 
that opened up new possibilities. A con- 
siderable number had wanted to be doctors, 
but for reasons of cost or in some cases 
ill health, were unable to fulfil this ambi- 
tion and chose research and _ laboratory 
work instead. There are several people 
who gained insight into the nature of 
laboratory work through a period spent 
in hospital. One such woman, who belongs 
to a diabetic family, comments that she was 
“naturally interested in work that might 
bring aid to diabetics”. 


The inquisitive turn of mind of people 
who delight in hunting down “why’s and 
wherefore’s” marks the entire group, and 
they are people who, as one woman puts 
it, “enjoy work that involves hand as well 
as brain’, This combination of native 
curiosity and a practical bent seems to 
have been a factor, recognized or not, in 
choosing to take up a scientific profession. 


Difficulties 


“Working in a man’s field a woman has 
to be better than her male contemporaries,” 
writes one woman. Peculiarly frequent 
among those of this group is an experience 
of frustration that most of them attribute 
to their invasion of “a man’s field”. Low 
salaries, slow promotion and little or no 
recognition of work done by a woman are 
mentioned again and again. 


One person, highly qualified in her 
field, was hired as a labourer and for 


Access of women to education will be a 
major discussion topic at the 11th session 
of the Commission on the Status of Women 
of the United Nations Economic and 


Social Council, opening March 18 in 
New York. 
Other items on the agenda call for 


consideration of political rights of women, 
equal pay for equal work, economic oppor- 
tunities, nationality of married women, 
status of women in private law, tax legis- 
lation affecting married women workers, 


several years was refused professional 
classification because she was a woman. 
Although her status has since been recti- 
fied, the fact that such a situation occurred 
during the 1940’s illustrates the tardiness 
of Canadian recognition of women in the 
natural sciences. 

“No woman, however good her qualifi- 
cations, ever crossed that invisible boundary 
to a higher classification where she could 
work on her own project,’ wrote one 
respondent who had worked in atomic 
research. 

Indicative, at the same time, of rapidly 
changing thinking and practice is the fact 
that even within this small group there 
are several examples of the opposite kind 
of experience; women, especially in the 
employ of industry, mention not only 
excellent working relationships with male 
colleagues but also the satisfaction of equal 
treatment with men in job classifications 
and salaries. The only difficulties inherent 
in their work that are mentioned by the 
respondents are shortages of laboratory 
equipment and insufficient time to think 
because of the pressure of work. 


Sources of Satisfaction 


“Exploring the unknown” and “always 
finding something new’—exploration, dis- 
covery and the challenge of new problems 
that stimulate imagination—are the chief 
sources of satisfaction these women have 
in their work. For the laboratory tech- 
nicians there is “a sense of accomplishment 
and satisfaction in completing a difficult 


test,” while those in more advanced 
research enjoy the “sense of working step 
by step closer to one’s goal”. Those 


whose work is in the medical field fre- 
quently mention the satisfaction of having 
a small share in relieving suffering and 
healing the sick. 


and technical assistance programs in rela- 
tion to the status of women and advisory 
services in the field of human rights. 


For the discussion on the access of 
women to education, the Commission will 
have before it a report by the Secretary- 
General containing an analytical summary 
on discrimination against women in educa- 
tion, a report by UNESCO on access of 
women to education, and a_ preliminary 
report by UNESCO on employment of 
women as teachers. 
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Report from Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 


Rehabilitation in Newfoundlana 


Rehabilitation Branch of Newfoundland Department of Health has been 
in existence two years, during which time it has become one of most 
important aspects of that Department’s work, St. John’s paper reports 


During the first two years of its exist- 
ence, the Rehabilitation Branch of the 
Newfoundland Department of Health has 
become “one of the most important aspects 
of the work being carried out by the 
Department”. This is the opinion of the 
St. John’s Daily News in a recent article 
outlining the rapid development of reha- 
bilitation since Newfoundland entered into 
an agreement with the federal Minister of 
Labour to share certain costs of a co- 
ordinated rehabilitation program. Money 
made available through the various health 
grants has also been used to stimulate 
rehabilitation services in Newfoundland as 
well as other provinces. 


A Provincial Co-ordinator of Rehabilita- 
tion Services, Walter H. Davis, was 
appointed in December 1954. 

In 1956, up to the end of November, 
the Rehabilitation Branch contacted 249 
handicapped persons; during the same 
period 105 disabled applicants have been 
placed in employment with the co-operation 
of various agencies and are now considered 
rehabilitated. At present 43 persons are 
receiving vocational training or training on 
the job. 

The main objective of the Rehabilita- 
tion Branch is to help disabled persons to 
become well-adjusted, self-supporting mem- 
bers of the community. In order to achieve 
this, a combination of services may be 
needed. Some of the most important are :— 


1. Medical diagnosis, necessary to deter- 
mine the nature and degree of disability, 
whether further medical attention is neces- 
sary, and what the disabled person’s work 
capacities are. In Newfoundland, every 
disabled person may obtain a _ medical 
diagnosis free of charge. 


2. Medical, surgical, psychiatric and 
hospital services often are needed _ to 
remove or reduce the disability. When 
needed, they are provided free of charge 
to any disabled person who has no means 
of paying for them himself. 


3. Artificial limbs and other prosthetic 
apphance; these are provided on the same 
basis as medical service. 
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4. Individual counselling and guidance, 
furnished without cost to the individual. 
Persons who have gone through a _ long 
period of disability and resulting imactivity 
often need to re-adjust their way of 
thinking: while most disabled persons are 
usually conscious of their limitations, not 
all are aware of their capacities. 


5. Vocational training, when necessary 
for the disabled person’s return to employ- 
ment, is financed jointly by the federal 
Department of Labour and the provincial 
Department of Education. 


6. Placement in a suitable job, usually 
looked after by the Special Placements 
Division of the National Employment 
Service. 


7. Follow-up, necessary to maintain close 
contact with the worker and employer for 
a reasonable length of time, in order to 
ensure that both are satisfied. 


To prove that handicapped Newfound- 
landers are doing many types of work, and 
doing them well, the Rehabilitation Branch 
has started a survey of disabled persons 
employed. So far, only government 
departments have been contacted, but 
already it can be seen that handicapped 
workers are doing just as well as their 
non-handicapped neighbours. At least 155 
disabled persons are employed in govern- 
ment departments in St. John’s. 

Further evidence of the progress in the 
field of rehabilitation in the Atlantic Prov- 
inces 1s seen in the pamphlet issued by 
the Nova Scotia Rehabilitation Centre. 
The President of the Nova Scotia Reha- 
bilitation Council, M. A. Wilson, describes 
the services now available at the Centre in 
Halifax. The main gymnasia are used for 
physiotherapy treatment sections while the 
solaria are used for occupational therapy. 
Any disabled or handicapped person living 
in Nova Scotia may receive the benefit 
of the rehabilitation service. 

The Centre carries out the rehabilitation 
process along similar lines to the develop- 
ments in Newfoundland. 


With the Women’s Bureau 





U.S. Women May Retire at 62 


Amendment last year to Social Security Act permits eligible women to 


apply for reduced pensions from age 62. Payments began in December 


Women in the United States can now 
receive retirement pay when they reach 
the age of 62, as a result of an amend- 
ment to the Social Security Act at the 
second session of the 84th Congress. Before 
the amendment, women had to wait—lke 
men—until age 65 before they could claim 
retirement pay. 

The amendment made it possible for an 
additional 835,000 women to claim benefits. 
At last reporting, some 221,000 of this 
eligible group had made application for 
retirement pay. Most of these were in 
the 62 to 64 age group. 

Not all of the new applicants are work- 
ing women. Some are dependent wives or 
mothers of wage earners, some are widows. 
Others have dependent children in their 
care. 

Under the amendment to the social 
security law, the benefits differ for the 
various groups of women affected. 

Following are a few examples of how 
women will be affected by the new 
situation. 

Working women retiring at 62 will receive 
80 per cent of the benefits they would get 
if they waited to retire at 65 or older. A 
woman entitled at 65 to maximum benefit 
—$108.50—would get $86.50 if she retired 
at 62. 

However, if she is past 62 but not yet 
65, she will receive an additional five-ninths 
of one per cent of the basic benefit for each 
month’s delay of retirement up to 65. 

Wives of retired workers can get 75 per 
cent of benefits they would receive at 65, 
plus 25 thirty-sixths of one per cent for 
each month beyond the age of 62. A wife 
eligible for the maximum benefit—$54.30— 
will get $40.80 if she retires at age 62. 
Women in this group, usually younger than 
husbands, may find it advantageous to 
retire early, and increase the family income 
when most needed—when husband retires. 

* * * 


Higher minimum wage rates for women 
workers throughout the province of Mani- 
toba have been approved by the govern- 
ment. 

Under the new schedule, women 18 years 
of age and over employed in urban areas 
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may not be paid less than 58 cents an 
hour. The previous minimum was 55 cents. 


In rural areas, the minimum is 54 cents, 
an increase of two cents an hour. Women 
under 18 in rural areas also gain. Pre- 
viously, their minimum was 45 cents an 
hour, but now all employees under 18, 
male or female, must be paid at least 48 
cents. 


Most Manitoba workers already are paid 
above the minimum rates. 


Effective March 1, journeywomen mem- 
bers of Toronto Local No. 28, International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders, will receive an 
hourly wage of $1.224, resulting from the 
contract signed in 1956 providing for a 
5-cent-an-hour boost in July 1956, and a 
further 5-cent-an-hour boost March 1, 1957. 


Journeymen bookbinders receive $2.20 an 
hour, but must serve a four-year appren- 
ticeship to qualify, as against a two-year 
term for journeywomen. 


Both men and women work a 40-hour 
week, and provisions are being made so 
that three weeks’ vacation with pay will 
go to all who have 15 years’ service with 
any one firm on or after July 15, 1957. 

* * * 

Women teachers in the Ottawa Public 
School system have attained equal status 
with male colleagues. An equal pay for 
equal work edict was voted into effect at 
a meeting last month of the Public School 
Board. 

The minimum salary for all teachers in 
1957, as a result, will be $2,800 per annum, 
compared with $2,500 plus a cost-of-living 
bonus in 1956. 

Maximum wages for all teachers is now 
$6.100. Last year female teachers could 
make up to $5,000, plus a cost-of-living 
bonus of $300 or $400, while men could 
make $5,300 plus a $400 cost-of-living bonus. 
The bonus is abolished. 

* * * 

“Womanpower,’ a report by the US. 
National Manpower Council on the 21 
million women now in paid employment 
in the United States, will be published this 
month by the Columbia University Press. 
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50 Years Ago This Month 


Changes made in 34 agreements in last quarter of 1906. In 31 cases, 
wages increased or hours reduced; in two, wages increased and hours 
reduced; in other case, overtime for Saturday afternoon work allowed 


Out of 34 cases in which changes were 
reported in wages or hours of labour 
during the last quarter of 1906, wage 
increases or reductions in hours occurred 
in 31 cases, in two cases both an increase 
in wages and a reduction in hours were 
reported, and in one case time and a 
quarter was allowed for Saturday after- 
noon. A report on a survey covering the 
period, given in the Lasour Gazerre for 
February 1907, stated that most of the 
workers affected by the wage changes were 
railway employees. 

No changes in hours were reported for 
railway employees but the wages of machin- 
ists employed by the CPR were increased 
10 per cent, of mechanics’ helpers by 10 
cents from $1.65 to $1.75 a day, and of 
boilermakers, by 34 cents an hour. Con- 
ductors, baggagemen, brakemen and yard- 


men of the CPR also received wage 
increases. 
Telegraph operators on the Pére 


Marquette Railway had their wages in- 
creased from a range of $40-$55 to a 
range of $45-$60 a month, while train 
despatchers received an increase of $5 a 
month, which brought their pay to $100. 


Other changes included: carpenters, 
Calgary, hours reduced from nine to eight 
a day and wages increased to a minimum 
rate of 35 cents an hour; machinists, 
Toronto, time and a quarter allowed on 
Saturday afternoon; machinists, Victoria, 
wages increased 25 cents a day to $19.50 
a week; horseshoers, Toronto, hours reduced 
from ten to nine per day and wages 
increased from $21 to $22.50 a week. 


Day rates for compositors in Vancouver 
rose from $22.50 to $24 a week, while night 
rates rose from $24 to $26 a week. In 
Victoria the rates for this occupation were 
increased from $21 to $24 for day work, 
and from $25.50 to $27 for night work. 
The wages of employees of the Imperial 
Oil Co. at Sarnia, Ont., were increased by 
amounts varying from 55 cents to $1.20 for 
a week of 60 hours for most, with stillsmen 
and firemen on an 84-hour week. 


The number of labour organizations 
formed in Canada during 1906 was reported 
to be 154, while 85 organizations were 
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dissolved, leaving a net increase of 69. 
This compared with 103 unions formed and 
105 dissolved in 1905, a net loss of two 
unions. The greatest number of unions 
formed, and the greatest net increase in 
numbers, were in the building trades, 
where 44 organizations were formed and 
18 dissolved. 


A deputation representing the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada had an 
interview with the Prime Minister, Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, and other members of the 
cabinet, in the middle of January, and 
presented resolutions adopted by the Con- 
gress at its annual convention the previous 
September. 


The deputation, among other things, 
requested the establishment of a separate 
portfolio of Labour in the Dominion 
cabinet; expressed approval of a bill then 
before Parliament providing for the com- 
pulsory investigation of all labour disputes 
threatening the continuous operation of 
public utilities, such as railways, steam- 
boats, telegraph and telephone lines, etc.; 
opposed a bill at that time before the 
Senate which was intended to prevent the 
intervention of international union officials 
in labour disputes in Canada; and requested 
legislation in favour of an eight-hour day 
in connection with government contracts. 
The appointment of a commission on 
technical education with a view to the 
establishment of industrial and technical 
schools throughout Canada was also 
favoured by the Congress deputation. The 
labour body spokesmen expressed opposi- 
tion to any scheme of assisted immigration 
and favoured the exclusion of Asiatic 
immigrants. 

The welfare scheme in effect at the 
establishment of the Williams, Greene and 
Rome Co. of Berlin, Ont., was described in 
the Lasour Gazerte for February 1907. 
The scheme included an “executive 
committee” to hear complaints and make 
suggestions. It was asserted that the plan’s 
indirect benefit in promoting a spirit of 
mutual goodwill and confidence between 
employees and management had _ been 
great. 





INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





ILO Dratts New Code of Practice 
on Safety and Health in Dock Work 


Consists of 19 chapters dealing mainly with equipment on board ship 
and on shore, loading and unloading and handling operations, personal 


protective equipment, first 


A group of experts called together by 
the International Labour Organization have 
completed their work on a code of practice 
on safety and health in dock work. 


The Code of Practice consists of 19 
chapters dealing mainly with equipment on 
board ship and on shore, loading and 
unloading and handling operations, particu- 
larly dangerous substances and _ environ- 
ments, personal protective equipment, first 
aid, medical and welfare facilities, and 
safety organization. 

The Code will be submitted to the ILO’s 
Governing Body, which will decide whether 
it should be speedily made available to the 
authorities in the various countries con- 
cerned with the problems of dockworkers. 

Sixteen experts and advisers from gov- 
ernments, the International Shipping 
Federation, and the International Trans- 
port Workers’ Federation attended the 
meeting. The chairman was W. R. 
Hockaday, Deputy Senior Engineering 
Inspector of Factories, United Kingdom 
Ministry of Labour and National Service. 

The experts were convinced that, taken 
as a whole, the Code of Practice con- 
stituted a body of advice that should be 
of value to all countries and of particular 
value to countries that are rapidly indus- 
trializing and whose experience in_ the 
safety and health problems of dock work 
is still insufficient. 


aid, and safety and health organization 


The experts stressed the supreme impor- 
tance of co-operation among national and 
local authorities, employers and workers in 
the promotion of safety and health in dock 
work. 

The scope of the draft code may be 
shown by the following list of the chapter 
headings :— 

General Provisions. 

Wharves and Quays. 

Means of Access to Ships. 

Transport of Workers by Water. 

Protection of Hatchways. 

Access to Holds. 


Decks. 
Loading and Unloading Machinery and 
Gear. 


Loading and Unloading Operations. 
Transport Equipment and Operations. 
Lifting, Carrying and Piling Material. 
Warehouses and Storeplaces. 

Dangerous Substances and Environments. 
Personal Protective Equipment. 

Medical Aid and Rescue. 

Personnel Facilities. 

Selection and Training of Workers. 
Safety and Health Organization. 


Miscellaneous Provisions. 





A brief account of discussions of automation at both national and international 
levels is given in the article, “Automation: A Brief Survey of Recent Developments,” 
in the October 1956 issue of International Labour Review, monthly publication of the 


International Labour Organization. 


The article includes interesting case studies of the social effects of the introduction 
of automation in factory and office in a number of countries. 
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Over 500 Million Man-Days Lost in 7 Years 
through Work Stoppages in 28 Couniries 


More than 500,000,000 man-days were 
lost through work stoppages in 28 different 
countries over the. past seven years, 
analysis prepared by International Labour 
Organization statisticians reveals. 

More than 75,000,000 workers 
involved. 


The analysis indicates that though strikes 
and lockouts were more numerous in 1955 
than in 1954, a particularly peaceful year, 
the situation still compared favourably 
with most postwar years. 

Global figures were arrived at by ILO 
statisticians after examining available data 
from Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Burma, 
Canada, Ceylon, Chile, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Hawaii, India, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Puerto Rico, 
Sweden, Switzerland, the Union of South 
Africa, the United Kingdom and_ the 
United States. 

The figures showed that total man-days 
lost through industrial disputes in these 
28 countries dropped from 96.2 and 94.9 
million in 1949 and 1950 respectively to 
5iO in 1951, rosesagains 10.9325 an e1952, 
and then fell off to 61.38 and 49 million 
respectively in 1953 and 1954. The esti- 
mated total for 1955 was 60,200,000 man- 


days. 


were 


Analysing the incidence of disputes by 
industry in seven selected countries, namely 
Australia, Canada, France, Japan, Italy, the 
United Kingdom and the United States, 
the study declares :— 


The most striking feature is the impact 
of disputes in mining and quarrying: the 
rates of days lost in this industry are much 
higher than in any other industry and 
indicate that this branch was far more 
severely affected by disputes during the 
period covered—1949 to 1955—than any 
other. 


This is true of all the countries surveyed 
except in France, where the rates of days 
lost in mining were no higher than in the 
metal and engineering industries. 

There are no great differences between 
the rates of days lost in manufacturing, 
construction and transport and communica- 
tions. However, two peaks are noticeabie 
in transport: the 1950 peak reflects the 
particularly serious disputes which occurred 
that year in Australia and Canada, while 
that of 1953 corresponds to serious strikes 
in France. 

More detailed information suggests that, 
of all transport workers, dock workers have 
been the most prone to strike and railway- 
men the least, although sometimes there 
have been spectacular railway strikes. 

Within manufacturing the highest rates 
of days lost clearly occurred in the metal 
trades, with the vehicle industry to the 
fore. 

The textile industry, the food, beverage 
and tobacco industries, as well as the other 
manufacturing industries taken together, 
showed lower rates of days lost per 
employee than manufacturing as a whole. 

Rates for the food industry were gener- 
ally shghtly lower than those for textiles, 
and within the textile industries the cloth- 
ing industry was the least affected by 
disputes. 

ILO | statisticians, 
following points :— 

The number of days lost through work 
stoppages is only a very small percentage 
of the total number of man-days worked. 
In the United States, in 1954, it was as low 
as 0.2 per cent. 


however, make the 


It is seldom more than one day per 
worker per year and in many countries 
represents not more than one or two hours. 

It is generally negligible when compared 
with the number of man-days lost through 
other causes such as illness. 





26 Nations Ratify Conventions in 1956 


In 1956, for the second time in the history of the International Labour Organization, 
the annual total of ratifications of ILO conventions by member states passed the 100 


mark. This mark was last achieved in 1952. 


The 123 ratifications from 26 countries brought the total since the ILO’s founding in 


1919 to a figure at the end of the year of 1,650 from more than 70 nations. 


Of the 104 


conventions that have been adopted by the ILO’s annual conference, 88 have received 
sufficient number of ratifications to come into force. 
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‘TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY. 


Speaking on joint consultation in indus- 
try, Elroy Robson, National Vice-President 
of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
has said :— 





“Labour-management committees are 
successful when they are properly encour- 
aged by management. If they are only 
half-heartedly supported by management 
representatives they will fail. Workers 
have learned their trade and have learned 


how to work under proper supervision. 
Workers have not learned the art of 
management and when their representa- 


tives accept the responsibility of sitting 


on labour-management committees, they 
are entering into a new field. It there- 


fore becomes the responsibility of manage- 
ment to assume leadership and step by 
step teach the committee some of manage- 
ment’s techniques. 


“Tt is further the responsibility of 
management representatives to show that 
improved production will make it possible 
for management to improve working con- 
ditions and improve the standard of lving 
for the workers involved. Management 
should never let increased production create 
short-time employment for the workers 
involved, without a thorough understanding 


with the employees of the economics 
involved. 

“Workers can be _ relied upon to 
support good management. Labour- 


management committees will work if they 
are given the proper leadership.” 

The main interest of the  labour- 
management committee at Mutual Press 
Limited in Ottawa centres around ways to 
improve productive efficiency and main- 
tain a high level of performance from 
the machines. The range of matters 
discussed at an average meeting includes 
problems and subjects of production raised 
by management, good housekeeping, sug- 
gestions and ideas for improving general 
efficiency, special announcements of in- 
terest by either management or labour. 
These latter include changes in service 
schedule, personnel, etc., and problems of 
general welfare such as ventilation and 
other plant physical working conditions. 


Emphasis in committee discussions tends 
very strongly towards matters of general 
efficiency, production, and good _house- 
keeping. Both management and _ labour 
contribute to the discussions and provide 
an excellent example of an exchange of 
essential production information on equip- 


ment, materials used and other related 
items. 
Employee representatives take a keen 


interest in matters discussed during meet- 
ings, and the employees generally are well 
aware of the activities of the labour- 
management committee and its purpose. 

A report of the Industrial Safety Sub- 
Committee, of the National Joint Advisory 
Council of the British Ministry of Labour 
and National Service, has recently been 
published. The general conclusion of the 
report urges vigorous co-operation and 
effort between labour and management to 
help cut down the number of industrial 
accidents. The general conclusion of the 
report said :— 

“Industrial accidents can be prevented 
by positive action, and when they happen 
they are a reflection on efficiency. Their 
formidable toll constitutes a challenge to 
industry, and their prevention is a task 
which industry must accept unreservedly. 
Maximum efforts to prevent accidents are 
justified on humanitarian grounds alone; 
their direct and indirect social and 
economic effects provide additional reasons. 
A firm foundation has been laid by legis- 
lation and by the accident prevention work 
done in industry... 

“There is need for more vigorous, more 
extensive, more sustained, and _ better 
organized efforts to prevent accidents in 
industry on the part of managers, super- 
visors and workers and also technicians, 
planners, designers and research workers, 
ete. The appropriate organizations of 
employers and of workers within industry 
and many outsiders can make an important 
contribution to these co-operative efforts 
to secure greater freedom from accidents. 
It is within the individual work places— 
the places where the accidents occur 


—that positive action to prevent accidents 
is of paramount importance.” 










Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and _ assisted 
by the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. In addition to 
field representatives located in key in- 
dustrial centres, who are available to 
help both managements and trade unions, 
the Service provides various aids in the 
form of booklets, posters and films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 






Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during December. The Board 
issued eleven certificates designating bar- 
gaining agents, ordered one representation 
vote, rejected one application for certifica- 
tion, and granted one application for revo- 
cation of certification. During the month, 
the Board received six applications for 
certification, and allowed the withdrawal of 
two applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Consolidated Denison Mines 
Limited, Spragge, Ont. (L.G. Jan., p. 58). 

2. The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of the 
Napierville Junction Railway Company, 
Montreal, classified as agent, telegrapher- 
clerk, and operator-clerk (L.G. Dec. 1956, 
p. 1544). 


3. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Ine., on behalf of a unit of employees 
classified as first mate, second mate, and 
third mate, employed by Branch Lines 
Limited, Montreal, aboard the _ vessels 
Sprucebranch, Elmbranch, Cedarbranch, 
Firbranch, and Willowbranch (L.G. Dec. 
1956, p. 1544). 

4. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of employees 
classified as first mate, second mate, and 
third mate, employed by Powell Trans- 
ports Limited, Fort William, aboard the 
vessel Starbuck (L.G. Jan., p. 59). 

5. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of employees 
classified as first mate, second mate, and 
third mate, employed by K. A. Powell 
(Canada) Ltd., Fort William, aboard the 
vessel Starbelle (L.G. Jan., p. 59). 


6. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of employees 
classified as first mate, second mate, and 
third mate, employed by The Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway Com- 
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pany aboard the vessels Algocen, Algorail, 
Algosteel, Algosoo and E. B. Barber (1.G. 
Jans) p7/60). 


7. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 796, on behalf of a unit 
of stationary engineers and _ stationary 
engineer helpers employed by Consolidated 
Denison Mines Limited in its steam plant 
at the mining site area, Township 150, 
District of Algoma (L.G. Dec. 1956, p. 1544). 


8. National Union of Operating Engi- 
neers of Canada, Local 850, United Con- 
struction Workers’ Division of District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of operating enginemen 
and operating engineman helpers employed 
by the National Harbours Board at the 
Port of Montreal (L.G. Jan., p. 60). 


9. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of crew schedulers 
and crew clerks employed by Trans-Canada 
Air Lines at Halifax, Dorval, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, and Vancouver (L.G. Jan., p. 60). 

10. General Truck Drivers’ Union, 
Local 988, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of The Walter Little Limited, 
comprising drivers, warehousemen and 
maintenance men operating in and out of 
Kurkland Lake, New Liskeard, North Bay 
and Toronto, Ont., and Rouyn, Que. (L.G. 
Jane p. 60), 

11. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by Coastwise Pier Limited in the loading 
and unloading of cargoes to and from 
coastwise ships, scows and barges in the 
Vancouver area (L.G. Jan., p. 60). 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


istrative services 


Penresentation Vote Ordered 

The Board ordered a representation vote 
of a unit of employees of Bicroft Uranium 
Mines Limited, Bicroft, Ont., following 
consideration of an application made by 
the United Steelworkers of America, with 
the name of the applicant only on the 
ballot (L.G. Jan., p. 60) (Returning Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Marine Industries Limited, Montreal, 
respondent (L.G. Dec. 1956, p. 1544). The 


application was rejected because it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
in the unit for which application was made. 





Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003 which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and_ interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 





Application for Revocation of 
Certification Granted 

The Board granted an application for 
revocation of certification affecting Dwayne 
A. Johns (Keith Sterling) and David 
Johnson, applicants, and National Associa- 
tion of Broadcast Employees and Tech- 
nicians, respondent, and CKOY Limited, 
Ottawa, respondent (L.G. Jan., p. 60). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of emplovees of 
Westmount Moving and Warehousing 
Limited, Montreal (Investigating Officer: 
R. Trépanier). 





the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territories of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Director’ of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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2. International Association of Machin- 
ists, Local 1522, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited, Chalk River, Ont., engaged in 
the repair and maintenance of motor 
vehicles (Investigating Officer: H. Perkins). 

3. Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers, 
Cosmetologists and Proprietors’ Interna- 
tional Union of America, on behalf of a 
unit of barbers employed by the Cana- 
dian National Railways in the Chateau 
Laurier, Ottawa (Investigating Officer: 
Po kK Mutehler), 

4. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 213, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines Limited engaged in installation and 
maintenance of electronic equipment at 
Vancouver International Airport, Sea 
Island, B.C. (Investigation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

5. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 


a unit of unlicensed employees employed 
by the National Harbours Board aboard 
its tugs and barges in the Port of Mont- 
real (Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

6. International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Greyhawk Uranium Mines 
Limited, Bancroft, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. General Truck Drivers’ Union, 
Local 879, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, applicant, and The 
Walter Little Limited, Kirkland Lake, 
Ont., respondent (L.G. Dec. 1956, p. 1544). 

2. International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, 
Forgers and Helpers, Local 1565, appli- 
cant, and Canadian National Railways, 
respondent (Trascona Reclamation Plant 
employees) (L.G. Jan., p. 60). 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During December, the Minister’ of 
Labour appointed conciliation officers to 
deal with the following disputes:— 

1. Shipping Federation of Canada, and 
Local 273, International Longshoremen’s 
Association, Saint John, N.B. (Concilia- 
tion Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 

2. Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited, 
Ottawa, and Warehousemen and Miscel- 
laneous Drivers, Local 419, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 


feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 

1. Detroit and Canada Tunnel Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, and Local 195, International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough) (L.G. Dec., p. 1545). 

2. Shipping Federation of Canada, and 
Local 273, International Longshoremen’s 
Association, Saint John, N.B. (Conciliation 


Officer: H. R. Pettigrove) (see above). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Algoma Central and Hudson Bay 
Railway, and Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen (this dispute was in the first 
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instance referred to a conciliation board 
and not to a conciliation officer). 

2. Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 
(Beaverlodge operations), Eldorado, and 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, Local 913 (Conciliation 
Officers, JS. Gunn) (L.Gy.Jan sp ba): 

3. Dominion Shipping Company Limited, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Trépanier) (L.G. Jan., 
Dao) 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 

1. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in November to deal 
with matters in dispute between the 
Canadian National Steamships (West 
Indies) Limited, and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District (L.G. Nov., p. 1405) was fully 
constituted in December with the appoint- 
ment of His Honour Judge W. S. Lane, 
Picton, as Chairman. Judge Lane was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, Phillip F. Vineberg and 
Louis Leberge, both of Montreal, who 
were previously appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the company and union respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in November to deal 


with the matters in dispute between the 
Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, and 
Local 16-14, Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers International Union (L.G. Jan., 
p. 63) was fully constituted in December 
with the appointment of Magistrate J. 
Hanrahan, Windsor, as Chairman. Magis- 
trate Hanrahan was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
G. C. Richardes and Benedict Crowley, 
both of Windsor, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in November _ to 
deal with matters in dispute between the 
Canadian National Railway (Niagara, 
St. Catharines and Toronto Railway, and 
Oshawa Electric Railway) and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen (L.G. Jan., 


p. 63) was fully constituted in December 


with the appointment of His Honour Judge 
J. C. Anderson, Belleville, as Chairman. 
Judge Anderson was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members, R. V. Hicks, QC, 
Toronto, and the Hon. Arthur W. Roebuck, 
QC, Ottawa, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union respectively. 


Board Reports Received during Month 


1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern, Prairie and Pacific Regions), 
including the Quebec Central Railway and 
the Dominion Atlantic Railway, and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen (L.G. June, p. 684). The text 
of the report is reproduced below. 

2. Shawinigan Falls Broadcasting Com- 
pany Limited, and St. Maurice Radio 
Employees Union (L.G. Oct., p. 1272). The 
text of the report is reproduced below. 





Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


and 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 


Your Board of Conciliation, established 
to deal with matters in dispute between 
the entitled parties, consisting of His 
Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, Belleville, 
Ont; the Hon. Senator Arthur W. Roebuck, 
QC, Toronto, Ont.; and Mr. Emmett M. 
Hall, QC, of Saskatoon, Sask., met with the 
parties at the City of Belleville on the 9th 
day of June, 1956, to arrange the order of 
hearings and the sittings of the Board, and 
following this meeting your Board began 
to hear evidence in relation to the issues 
in dispute at Ottawa on June 2. These 
hearings continued on June 28 and 29 and 
pie diiveal wand om Ausust bo 2) 3.758, 9 
and 10 and adjourned, and were again 
resumed and continued on October 29, 30 
and 31, and on November 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
Onl Iasand 159 

At these sittings most of the time was 
taken up by the hearing of sworn testimony 


with relation to the Company’s first 
requested amendment to the collective 
bargaining agreement, but in addition 


thereto the full submissions and arguments 


of the parties were heard dealing with all 
other matters in dispute, and some con- 
siderable time was taken up by the 
Board both during and after the hearings 
in efforts at conciliation. 


During December, the Minister of 
Labour’ received the majority and 
minority reports of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with the dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen. 

The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship’ of - His “Honour Pudge oJ, °C: 
Anderson, Belleville, who was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 


members, Emmett M. Hall, QC, Saskatoon, 
and Senator Arthur W. Roebuck, QC, 
Toronto, nominees of the company and 
union respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 


provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act consti- 
tutes the report of the Board, was 
submitted by the Chairman and Mr. 
Hall. The minority report was. sub- 
mitted by Senator Roebuck. 

, The text of the report is reproduced 
ere. 
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At all these sittings 
represented as follows:— 
For the Brotherhood: 

Mr. W. FE. Gamble, Vice-President, 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen 
Mr. Arthur Garmaise and Mr. Douglas 
Cohen, Counsel 

Mr. D. M. Paltiel, Economist 

Messrs. John Graham, A. E. Matthews, 
L. H. Langley, Members of the 
Brotherhood Negotiating Committee; 
and Charles Phillips, Attorney, and 
T. M. Wanamaker, observers from the 
Head Office in Cleveland, were in 
attendance. 


the parties were 


For the Company: 
Mr. I. D. Sinclair, QC, General Solicitor 
Mr. John Pearson, Assistant Solicitor 
Mr. 8S. M. Gossage, Manager of the 
Labour Relations Department 


Mr. J. N. Fraine, Vice-President and 
General Manager of the Eastern 
Region. 


The Company’s requests for changes in 
the collective agreement are as follows:— 
Firemen—System 


1. Eliminate all agreements, rules, 
regulations, interpretations or practices, 
however established, which require the 


employment or use of firemen (helpers) on 
other than steam power, and establish a 
rule to provide that the Company shall 
have the unrestricted right to determine 
when and if a fireman (helper) shall be 
used on other than steam power. 

2. Eliminate all agreements, _ rules, 
regulations, interpretations or _ practices, 
however established, which provide rates 
of pay and daily earnings minima for 
firemen (helpers) on other than steam 
power, and establish a rule to provide that 
in instances where firemen (helper) is used 
on other than steam power a minimum 
rate of $7 per day of 100 miles shall apply. 

3. Eliminate preparatory and inspection 
time arbitraries and provide that firemen 
when employed will be paid for all time 
required to report for duty until released. 

4. Provide for initial terminal time pay- 
ments in road service to be used to make 
up a short day on the same basis as final 
terminal time is now applied. 

5. Ehminate mountain and valley differ- 
entials. 

The union’s requests for changes are as 
follows :— 

1. Increase. basic rates of pay in all 
classes of service by 25 per cent. All 
arbitraries, differentials and special allow- 
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ances to be maintained and_ increased 
accordingly. Increased rates to be effective 
April 1, 1956. 

2. One full day’s pay for each statutory 
holiday not worked. When service is 
performed during any part of a statutory 
holiday the entire day will be compen- 
sated for on the basis of time-and-one-half 
the basic daily rate for the class of service 
concerned. 

3. Allowable service for pension pur- 
poses will accrue on the basis of all 
time in service. The words “allowable 
service” will) mean continuous relation- 
ships; absences for furlough or other 
reasons when seniority is unimpaired not 
to be deducted. 

4. A fireman or helper taken from the 
seniority ranks of locomotive firemen shall 
be employed on all motor cars used 1n road 
service and propelled by diesel electric, 
gasoline, electricity or other power, and 
operated under the uniform code of oper- 
ating rules by an engineer. 

Supplementary request of the union is 
as follows :— 

5. Add to “Mileage Regulations”: when 
a fireman is called for additional service 
out of his home terminal after he has 
attained the maximum mileage of 4,800 in 
passenger service or 3,800 in other service 
he will be paid at one-and-one-half times 
the regular rate, double time where over- 
time is involved. 

6. Revise Article 5, Clause b(2) Eastern 
Region, Article 5, Clause b(5) Prairie & 
Pacific Regions as follows: 


In the event of a fireman being dead- 
headed to an assignment at a _ station 
auxiliary to the main terminal, he is to be 
paid deadhead mileage in both directions to 
and from the main terminal. When assign- 
ments or runs are bulletined and no bids are 
received for positions at auxiliary terminals 
the junior firemen on the spare board at 
the main terminal will be required to man 
the assignment and will be paid deadhead 
mileage going to and returning from the 
assignment or run. The provisions of 
Article 29(q) will not be applicable to fire- 
men who are required to deadhead from 
their home terminal to fill assignments or 
runs at points which are auxiliary to their 
divisional home terminal. 


* The verbal exchange which took place 
at the opening of the hearings on June 27 
between Mr. W. E. Gamble, speaking on 
behalf of the Brotherhood, and Mr. I. D. 
Sinclair, speaking on behalf of the Com- 
pany, underlined the fact that each party 
entered upon the proceedings displaying an 
attitude of no compromise on the prin- 
ciple involved in the Company request 
No. 1, which will hereinafter be referred 
to as “The Diesel Issue”. If the Company 
had seen fit to accompany its proposal on 


the diesel issue with a concrete blueprint, 
spelling out in detail what provision it was 
willing to make for the 1,000-odd firemen 
who would be immediately cut off the pay- 
roll, and the not inconsiderable number of 
other firemen who would ultimately lose 
their employment if the company request 
were granted, the no-compromise position 
which the union throughout maintained 
might have been at least in some respects 
relaxed or modified. . 

If the Board had found it possible to 
assist the parties to make progress towards 
the solution of “The Diesel Issue”, the 
settlement of the other matters in the 
dispute might have been attainable. The 
opening attitude of no compromise which 
may have been caused in part at least for 
the reasons above outlined appears, from 
a perusal of the record, at the commence- 
ment of the hearing on June 27, 1956. 
Then Mr. W. E. Gamble, on behalf of 
the Brotherhood, said: 


I have a short statement I would like 
to present to the Board before we go ahead, 
if I may have that privilege. 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Board: 
Our understanding is that the primary func- 
tion of a Board of Conciliation is to bring 
about an amicable settlement. This under- 
standing appears to be supported by Section 
32(1) of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, which reads as 
follows: 

“A Conciliation Board shall, immediately 
after appointment of the Chairman thereof, 
endeavour to bring about agreement between 
the parties in relation to the matters 
referred to it.” 

This Brotherhood is prepared to co- 
operate with your Board in carrying out 
this function, and we would draw to the 
attention of your Board some very im- 
portant facts. 

Our parallel dispute with the CNR was 
amicably settled although our demands and 
those of the Company were essentially 
similar to those at issue before this Board. 
We solemnly state that our additional 
demands on the CPR, while important, 
should not and will not necessarily stand 
in the way of a settlement. 

It is our considered opinion that the 
course now being pursued by the CPR can 
only make a settlement more difficult, will 
exacerbate relations between the parties 
and, if persisted in, will lead inevitably to 
a test of economic strength. If such a test 
is forced upon us we will not draw back 
from it as we will have no alternative. 
The very livelihood of our members, the 
continuation of our craft, and the continued 
existence of our organization are at stake. 

We have alerted. our membership to 
this danger and we are ensuring that, in 
case of a battle for survival, this organ- 
ization will not stand alone, but will have 
the support of railway labour and of the 
trade union movement as a whole. Recent 
statements by our International President, 
Mr. Gilbert, and Mr. Kennedy, of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, should 
be instructive in this regard. 


The Brotherhood of Railway Telegraphs- 
men in a convention last week in Montreal 
also pledged full support to us in our 
difficulties. 

We charge the CPR with wilfully exacer- 
bating relationships by injecting and demand- 
ing priority for their demand to remove 
firemen from diesel locomotives. They seek 
to obscure the fact that our wage and rules 
movement form part of the same wage drive 
pursued by all of the Canadian railway 
labour in recent months. By insisting that 
this case precede the Trainmen’s and that 
their case be heard first, they seek to 
put across the idea that this is essentially 
a diesel case, which it is not. 

Indications are that the Company will 
favour a formulized courtroom type of 
procedure (most unusual in these cases in 
the past), a method in which we have no 
confidence as it is well calculated to drive 
the parties further apart and make mutual 
understanding more difficult. We urge the 
Board to prevent such a travesty of con- 
ciliation. Settlement of a dispute requires 
the give and take of more or less informal 
discussion. 

Finally, two days before these hearings 
were originally scheduled to take place the 
CPR delivered to us five copies of its “Case 
for the Company”. Amongst other things 
this document brazenly demands “The elim- 
ination of firemen on diesels where these 
employees are not necessary for efficient 
operation”, 

This is then interpreted to mean that: 
“Generally speaking, no firemen would be 
employed on diesel locomotives in either 
freight or yard service; their employment 
on diesels would be restricted to passenger 
train service.” For the few firemen left 
in passenger service, the document calls for 
“the establishment of a reduced basis of 
pay”. 

This means that firemen are to give up 
their jobs, see their craft die and their 
organization disappear. These Are Not 
Negotiable Demands. Their presentation to ~ 
your honourable Board does not contribute 
to conciliation, but serves as a provocation. 
Any consideration given to these company 
demands by your Board can only drive the 
parties further apart and increase the like- 
lihood of a withdrawal from the service. 

We cannot believe that the Company’s 
proposals for elimination of the firemen are 
presented for serious consideration here. 
The Company knows very well that firemen 
are essential to the safe and efficient oper- 
ation of diesel locomotives and we are 
prepared to prove that the CPR attaches 
a great deal of importance to the fact. The 
only conclusion we can draw is that the 
Company’s case on diesels is meant either 
as a bargaining counter or is really directed 
to people other than this Board—perhaps 
to the Board of Transport Commissioners 
for further freight rate increases—perhaps 
to the Government for some kind of subsidy. 
Tt is inconceivable that it was intended for 
serious consideration by us. 

We urge your Board to make an imme-” 
diate effort to bring the parties together 
with a view to settlement. We suggest that 
the expert witness, cross-examination type 
of procedure will lead to the adoption of 
rigid positions from which retreat and settle- 
ment will become more difficult. Experience 
with this procedure in the last non-operating 
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unions’ case suggests that the procedure 
itself stands in the way of amicable relations 
and the settlement of disputes. 

Once again we urge your Board to adopt 
an informal procedure, to look upon this 
case as being based essentially on our wage 
and rules demands, and to make an imme- 
diate effort at settlement. 


This was immediately followed by a 
statement by Mr. Ian Sinclair, General 
Solicitor for the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
who was in charge of the employer’s case 
in these proceedings. Mr. Sinclair said: 


(May it please the Board: The case for 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company has been 
in the hands of the Board and of the 
Brotherhood for some time. In consequence 
my opening remarks will be brief. 

The case sets out the position of the 
Company and it outlines many of the facts 
that will be proved in evidence. 

The evidence will show that the proposals 
of Canadian Pacific for revision of the 
collective agreements now before you should 
be recommended, because only by such revi- 


sion will the company be given the right, in - 


so far as firemen are concerned, to operate 
efficiently. 

The company is asking your Board to 
recommend that it be permitted to take full 
advantage of the technological change aris- 
ing from the use of diesel motive power 
and is asking your recommendation of its 
other proposals based on the principle that 
wages should only be paid when service is 
performed. When it is necessary to employ 
firemen on diesels, their compensation should 
be such as will reflect in a realistic way 
the work load, responsibilities and _ skill 
requirements of their employment. 

It will be my purpose at chis stage of 
these proceedings to present to you evidence 
in support of the proposals of the Company. 
In due course we will present our answer to 
the proposals of the Brotherhood. At this 
time all I need say is that in the light of 
all the relevant facts the proposals of the 
Brotherhood are unrealistic and present no 
basis for a fair and reasonable settlement 
of the dispute. 

Failure of the Brotherhood to take into 
account the change that has been brought 
about by the wide and rapidly increasing 
use of diesel motive power is basically the 
reason the major part of the present dispute 
is before your Board. 

Canadian Pacific must reduce its operat- 
ing costs. The rail enterprise of the Com- 
pany is being squeezed between costs of 
operation, which are predominantly payroll 
costs, and sources of revenue, which are 
circumscribed by competition. The inexor- 
able force of competition is severely limiting 
the ability of the Company to meet increased 
labour costs. In due course I will draw to 
the attention of this Board some pertinent 
findings of the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners dealing with this matter as well as 
the question of retroactive wage adjustments. 

Inadequate net earnings threaten’ the 
ability of Canadian Pacific to make capital 
improvements sufficient to meet the demands 
of competition and to take advantage of 
technological change. The survival of Cana- 
dian Pacific under private ownership depends 
on reasonable net rail earnings. The Com- 
pany has not in the post-war period achieved 
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reasonable net rail earnings. The position 
of Canadian Pacific is that in the long-term 
interests of the employees as well as the 
owners all unjustified and unproductive 
expense must be eliminated. 


Feather-bedding practices or pay for no 
work must be eliminated. The proposals of 
the Company deal both with the elimination 
of feather-bedding practices and the elimina- 
tion of unproductive expense. 


The evidence will show that firemen are 
unnecessary on diesel locomotives in freight 
service and in yard operations. 

I wish to say to Mr. Gamble in answer 
to his statement that I can assure him the 
company certainly wants him to take this 
into consideration. He said that it was 
questionable that this was intended for con- 
sideration by them. Right from the outset 
of the negotiations, and from the very time 
we first met Mr. Gamble in this issue, we 
have assured him as to how serious we are 
about this matter. 


At the present time the employment of 
firemen in these operations results in an 
unjustified and unnecessary expense to 
Canadian Pacific of just under $5 million 
annually. As the evidence will show, when 
dieselization on Canadian Pacific is virtu- 
ally complete in 1961, this expense would 
be about $9.7 million annually. 


The Company’s proposals are based on 
the elimination of a fireman except where 
he is necessary owing to the class of power 
or the type of service. Where a fireman 
is required on diesel power the Company 
proposes the introduction of a new basis of 
pay. The evidence will show the basis pro- 
posed by the Company of $7 per 100 miles 
is fair and reasonable in light of the 
relevant factors in determining compensa- 
tion for this type of work. The establish- 
ment of a realistic basis of compensation 
for firemen when employed on diesels, that 
is $7 per 100 miles, would mean an imme- 
diate saving of $491,000 per annum which 
would increase to just under a _ million 
dollars annually when dieselization is com- 
plete in 1961. The estimated savings from 
the other rules revisions proposed by Cana- 
dian Pacific would be approximately $330,000 
per annum or a total immediate reduction 
in labour expense of about $5.8 million. 
After virtually complete dieselization of the 
Canadian Pacific system there would be a 
saving of about $10.7 million per annum. 


The Company is fully aware of its obli- 
gation to operate the railway safely. It has 
fulfilled this obligation with outstanding 
success and will continue to do so. The 
evidence will show that the elimination of 
firemen from diesels in freight service and 
in yards will not adversely affect safety. 
In fact the evidence will show that in 
regard to yard operations there is reason 
to believe that the elimination of firemen 
may well improve the safety situation. 


The dispute that is now before you, Mr. 
Chairman, and members of the Board, is of 
the utmost importance. Undoubtedly the 
Brotherhood can see that technological 
change has destroyed the usefulness of many 
of its members’ jobs. It can be expected 
that the Brotherhood will resist strenu- 
ously, but it is the position of Canadian 
Pacific that the Brotherhood must be told 
that firemen cannot be placed in a different 
position to that of other employees whose 


jobs have been made surplus by techno- 
logical change. Evidence will be given to 
show how this has happened in a number 
of employee categories in the railway indus- 
try as well as in outside industries. 


The Company has given consideration to 
the effect of the implementation of its 
proposal on the firemen who will be 
displaced. It will be shown that all the 
firemen who will be displaced could be pro- 
gressively placed in employment in other 
operating trades. 


The importance of an efficient railway in- 
dustry to the citizens of Canada is apparent 
to all. The efficiency and service of the 
railway industry is a matter of concern to 
the Canadian public as well as to those 
directly associated with the industry. The 
public demands efficient low-cost railway 
transportation. The proposals of the Com- 
pany are put forward solely with the desire 
to carry out efficiently its statutory. obliga- 
tions; they are to maintain and operate 
efficiently the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
to provide essential transportation at a 
reasonable cost. 


May I say just a word or two on some 
of the remarks of Mr. Gamble. First I 
should like to say something about the 
remarks about the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. I have nothing to do with the 
Canadian National Railways. They have 
made a_ settlement with Mr. Gamble’s 
Brotherhood, but I want the Board to know 
that in so far as the Canadian Pacific is 
concerned and its operations, it cannot 
afford that kind of settlement. In the 
extent to which its operations are dieselized 
in the Canadian Pacific, it would not be 
reasonable or fair, and would not give the 
Company the opportunity to provide trans- 
portation at the cost at which it should 
provide it. 


SenaAToR Roresuck: “I suppose the man- 
agement of CNR would be the real judges 
of that.” 


Mr. SINCcLAIn: List said, sir, 1n so. far 
as the Canadian Pacific operations applied, 
a similar settlement would not be fair or 
reasonable. I know nothing about what 
motivated the Canadian National Railways 
in making a settlement with the Brother- 
hood. I make that statement now so that 
it will not be coming up during these 
proceedings; I think it is best to clear it 
away at this time. 

In so far as the Company is concerned, 
I wish to make it clear to the Board that 


\ our proposals are concerned essentially 


with the diesel case. It is the first major 
diesel case in Canada. It is the first time 
that all the facts dealing with this new 
motive power, and the effect it has had 
on operations and requirements of per- 
sonnel, has been considered in detail, and 
in the light of the fact that of Canadian 
Pacific’s total transport service about 50 
per cent is now by diesel, I am speaking 
now of the year 1955, and I shall prove 
that point later. 


With regard to Mr. Gamble’s remarks 
about procedure, may I say it will be our 


purpose to bring only the facts before the 
Board.” 


Followmg that an exchange of views 
took place which indicated the impossi- 
bility of conciliation at that stage. 


The CHAIRMAN: I agree with Mr. Gamble 
that these matters should not be too formal, 
and I think you would agree with that too. 

Mr. SInciAim: That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN: We do not want to make 
it formal to the extent where it becomes 
dificult; on the other hand, we have to 
have a certain amount of decorum in order 
to get the facts before us. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Yes; and our only purpose 
here is to get all the facts before you. Then 
when it comes to the conciliation aspect, 
that can be entered into with good heart 
and good faith, realizing that the other side 
is under the full impact of the facts. My 
first witness is Mr. Gossage. 

Mr. GAMBLE: Is there going to be any 
attempt at conciliation before the proceed- 
ings start? I would like to make it quite 
clear that we are willing to conciliate, but 
if the gentlemen from the other side are 
looking for a fight, they have come to the 
right place to get it. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is a good way to 
start off, because I at least know you are 
in good fettle. 

Mr. GAMBLE: We are not looking for a 
fight, but we are not going to run away 
from it either. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. You would be 
foolish to look for a fight and you would 
be foolish to run away from one; s0, 
conclude you are not foolish. I understand 
your statement, Mr. Gamble, to be based 
on the point that efforts at conciliation 
must be outside the consideration of this 
problem which Mr. Sinclair has _ just 
referred to, is that right. 

Mr. GAMBLE: Yes; we consider it to be 
ridiculous. 

The CHAIRMAN: Before hearing any evi- 
dence, if we should break off in an attempt 
at conciliation, do you rule out this proposal 
as to the firemen on diesels. 

Mr. GAMBLE: That would have to be ruled 
out, yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think that is what we 
have to worry about at this stage. If you 
said that we could conciliate on everything, 
perhaps it would be wise to take a few 
minutes to see what could be done; but if 
you say conciliation will have to be based 
without any consideration of the question of 
firemen on diesel engines, then I suppose the 
obvious answer of Mr. Sinclair would be 
that that does not not form the basis for 
any possible conciliation. 

Mr. GAMBLE: I would first like to point 
out that we served notice on February 21, 
and it was not until twenty-one days later 
that we heard about any Company proposal, 
until we met them in Toronto. 

The CHAIRMAN: You may be quite right 
about that. But what I am saying is, if 
the Board should decide that it would be 
useful to make some effort at conciliation 
at this stage, would you leave the problem 
of the firemen on diesel engines in_ the 
picture, or does that have to be out of the 
picture before we start conciliation, as far 
as you are concerned. 
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Mr. GAMBLE: I may as well make it clear, 
we cannot consider this proposal with regard 
to the employment of firemen on diesel loco- 
motives in a modified form. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is what I under- 
stood your position to be at this stage. 
Therefore it is perhaps useless to spend any 
time on conciliation now. I hope that the 
position you and Mr. Sinclair have taken 
in somewhat rigid fashion will not be your 
final position. However, if that is your 
position at the moment, I do not see any 
advantage in attempting to conciliate at 
this stage. 

Mr. GAMBLE: I only had in mind that we 
got along very well with the Canadian 
National, and were able to reach a settle- 
ment after they withdrew their proposal 
about diesels. 

The CHAIRMAN: I should like to confer 
with the members of the Board for a few 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN (after reconvening the 
Board): I understand Mr. Gamble to sug- 
gest that he thought we should make some 
effort at conciliation, and secondly that his 
case should be presented first to the Board. 
The Board feels we are adopting the proper 
procedure, and I wish to assure Mr. Gamble 
and members of his committee that the 
party which leads is not going to be given 
any advantage over the other party, that 
full consideration will be given by the Board 
to all matters as advanced by either of the 
parties. You may now proceed Mr. Sinclair. 


Investigation 


Following the exchange above quoted in 
some detail, the Board received evidence 
under oath from both parties. The Com- 
pany called 15 witnesses and the Brother- 
hood called 35 witnesses, and for the most 
part the evidence of the witnesses had 
to do with “The Diesel Issue”. Wide 
latitude was granted each side in the 
tendering of evidence and the production 
of exhibits so that the fullest possible 
picture might be developed before the 
Board. Throughout the hearings at no 
time were members of the Board in 
disagreement as to matters of procedure 
or as to any rulings made regarding the 
admissibility of any of the evidence 
tendered by either party. The evidence 
was taken down by competent reporters 
and has been transcribed and appears in 
a record which runs to approximately 4,300 
pages. 

In addition to the receiving of evidence 
on the diesel issue, the Board spent 
approximately two days hearing the sub- 
missions and arguments of the Brotherhood 
and Company in relation to the Brother- 
hood’s request for substantial wage in- 
creases and other important contract 
changes. 

On Friday, November 16, the Board 
again met with the parties and with the 
concurrence of the other members, the 
Chairman, following an _— unsuccessful 
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attempt to find a basis upon which the 
conciliation could proceed, cautioned the 
representatives of both parties to take 
further time to consider the seriousness of 
the situation, pointing out to them that if 
both parties continued to maintain their 
adamant position that the unfortunate out- 
come might very well lead to the exhaus- 
tion of one or other of the disputants, or 
both of them, in industrial warfare which 
might well prove very disastrous to the 
whole economy of the country. The Chair- 
man advised the parties that the Board 
would be quite prepared to meet again 
in a week or ten days, during which the 
parties would have time to further con- 
sider the apparent stalemate of the nego- 
tiations and reconsider their position in the 
hope that such delay and reconsideration 
of their respective positions, might open 
the way to possible agreement. 

No further meeting has taken place, but 
before the meeting on November 16 broke 
up, in a last effort to bring the parties 
together, the Chairman asked each of them 
as to whether or not they were prepared 
to accept and give effect to any unanimous 
report or recommendation of the Board. 
The Brotherhood replied in the negative, 
the Company in the affirmative. 

Because of the failure of the Board after 
the strenuous and extensive efforts put 
forth to bring the parties together, it now 
becomes necessary as directed by Section 
35 of the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act to make its find- 
ings and recommendations. These are 
contained hereunder :— 


Findings and Recommendations 


This dispute appears to be the first major 


}one of its kind in Canada involving as it 
/ does a conflict on a point of principle 


arising out of automation on which the 
parties have been unable to find a common 


ground. 


The impact of technological development 
has already been felt in this country in 
many industries and over a wide cross- 
section of certain types of business where 
the application of machines and elec- 
tronics to the making and processing of 
business records is taking place at an ever 
increasing pace, and where the application 
of electronic processes and machinery to the 
telephone business is already far advanced. 

The effect of technological development 
has changed the character of work for 
many people, has completely done away 
with work formerly performed by many 
people and is already requiring the re- 
training and the acquisition of new skills 
by countless others. 








Technological change has not left the 
railways unaffected. The steam locomotive 
of a century or less ago is hardly recogniz- 
able beside the 89 per cent steam locomo- 
tive that was in common use on the railway 
up until the time the dieselization program 
made even this locomotive relatively 
obsolete. The steam locomotive of up- 
wards of a century ago burned wood, and 
on the engine and tender a “wood passer” 
passed wood to the fireman who in turn 
fired the locomotive by hand and thus 
produced the power with which the engi- 
neer operated it. Then when the use of 
coal became common on steam locomo- 
tives, the “wood passer” passed out of 
existence but the fireman and the engineer 
still remained in the locomotive cab. Since 
then steam locomotives have undergone 
many improvements; many years ago 
locomotives became stoker fired and later 
on oil fired and many other mechanical 
improvements were made to the steam 
locomotive, and even with all these 
improvements, as one witness told the 
Board, the steam locomotive did not reach 
the height of its development up to the 
time when it began to be replaced by the 
diesel. 


With all these changes brought about by 
the development and perfection of the 
steam locomotive, the fireman _ still 
remained necessary and his chief function, 
namely to produce power, still remained 
even though the character of his work had 
been greatly changed and the output of 
physical energy necessary had been greatly 
lessened with each improvement. 

The Board was told that the railway 
does not intend to acquire any new steam 
locomotives and that although the program 
of dieselization on the CPR is quite recent, 
even in October 1956 it has 658 diesel units 
out of a total of 1,656 locomotives. In 
1955 these 658 diesel units carried 45 per 
cent of all freight traffic, 60 per cent of 
all passenger traffic and were doing 65 per 
cent of the yard service work, and with 
the ever increasing pace of dieselization 
these percentages will rise rapidly and 
complete dieselization will be accomplished 
by the year 1961. 

In our country where the cost of rail 
transportation is of vital interest to every- 
one, it is not surprising to find that the 
railway seeks the opportunity to take the 
fullest advantage of every technological 
improvement so that it may provide the 
most economical rail transportation service 
possible, and the Company says of course 
that its diesel proposal falls into this 
category. 


Already through the use of diesels in 1955 
the railway has saved in transportation 
expenses, according to the _ evidence, 
approximately $18 million, and has in addi- 
tion reduced the locomotive repair expenses 
by some $6 million. These savings were 
necessarily accompanied by very heavy 
capital commitments. The railway has 
reduced the number of its mechanical 
employees by some 2,750 between 1952 and 
1956, largely, it may be assumed, as a 
result of its dieselization program. Accord- 
ingly the Company now submits that it 
should be given the right to operate diesels 
in freight and yard service without firemen 
in the cab. The railway submits that just ° 
as the “wood passer” at one time was no 
longer required on steam locomotives now 
the fireman is no longer required on diesels 
as he does not perform any useful and 
necessary function. The railway submits 
that if it is allowed to operate diesels 
without firemen in freight and yard service 
that it will still operate efficiently and 
safely, and that there would result from 
such operation a minimum saving of $5.4 
million in the first year of such operation, 
and in 1961 an eventual saving of approxi- 
mately $10 million per annum. 


The Board believes that the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen welcomes the 
progress and increasing productivity which 
advancing technology is every day making 
more possible, and if this is the view of 
the Brotherhood, they are in step with 
responsible labour leaders in Great Britain, 
in the United States, and in this country 
as may be seen from the following quoted 
statements and resolutions: 


The Trades Union Congress of Great Britain 
meeting at Brighton, England, in September 
of this year, by a 4 to 1 majority accepted 
the advice of the General Council of that 
body to welcome automation but to do so 
with caution. Congress, the resolution 
stated, was not opposed to automation 
developments which it recognized as inevit- 
able, but was resolved that the interests 
of Trade Union members be safe-guarded 
against “any ruthless application of automa- 
tion by employers”. 

Among the safe-guards it called for were 
joint consultation well in advance where 
automation is contemplated or to be applied, 
adequate maintenance for displaced workers, 
etc. 

In introducing the subject of Automation 
to the British Trades Union Congress, James 
Crawford, President of the Boot and Shoe 
Operatives, said that much had been made 
of the changes in the psychological attitude 
that would be required, but that every 
mechanical advance in history had needed 
that when the adjustment had been made. 
Further in his address he said—‘We Trade 
Unionists are in favour of technical change 
but we want conditions for other people to 
be as good during the changeover as can 
be managed by skilled negotiators.’ And 
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further speaking of the necessity of joint 
consultation between employer and employee 
if technological changes are to be brought 
about, he said that Unions should be con- 
sulted as soon as technical changes are 
contemplated, and not just a week before 
lay-off. “We will co-operate fully if we are 
brought in on the ground floor.” 


And in the United States the impact of 
automation was carefully studied recently 
in the hearings of the Sub-Committee of 
Congress on economic stabilization of the 
Joint Committee on the economic report 
in Washington, D.C. Walter P. Reuther, 
head of the Auto Workers and President 
of the Congress of Industrial Organization, 
and W. P. Kennedy, President of Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen, testified at 
these hearings. We note what these men 
say about automation. First Mr. Reuther: 


One of the essentials of a strong and 
effective democracy is that we have leaders 
who attempt to anticipate situations which 
may arise and prepare in advance to deal 
with them. Too often in the past, nations 
have been surprised unnecessarily by eco- 
nomic and social dislocations. In the 18th 
and 19th centuries, for example, the first 
industrial revolution brought untold hard- 
ships to millions of families in Great 
Britain, partly because Britain at that time 
lacked both the economic knowledge to 
understand and control the forces at work 
and the democratic institutions of govern- 
ment through which the people could have 
called attention to their needs. In our own 
country, had we understood the economic 
forces that were eating away at the base 
of our apparent prosperity in the 1920’s we 
surely would have been able to build safe- 
guards into our economy that could have 
protected us from the collapse that followed. 

In the spread of automation and the 
prospective large-scale industrial use of 
atomic energy—and the possible practical 
utilization of solar energy, as well—we are 
faced with mighty forces whose impact on 
our economy can be vastly beneficial or 
vastly harmful, depending on whether we 
succeed or fail in achieving economic and 
social progress that will keep pace with 
changing technology. 

The willingness of this subcommittee to 
study these technological developments, and 
to look squarely at the potential problems 
they may create, gives hope that this time 
we will not be caught unaware. It gives 
us hope, too, that we may be able to foresee 
the threat to dislocations and take action 
in advance to enable us to enjoy the benefits 
for a new abundance, without first having 
to pay a heavy price in unemployment and 
human suffering. 

What is the attitude of the trade-union 
movement, and specifically of the CIO, to 
this new technology of automation. 

First of all, we fully realize that the 
potential benefits of automation are great, 
if properly handled. If only a fraction of 
what technologists promise for the future 
is true, within a very few years automation 
can and should make possible a four-day 
work-week, longer vacation periods, oppor- 
tunities for earlier retirement, as well as a 
vast increase in our material standards of 
living. 
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At the same time, automation can bring 
freedom from the monotonous drudgery of 
many jobs in which the worker today is no 
more than a servant of the machine. It can 
free workers from routine, repetitious tasks 
which the new machines can be taught to do, 
and give to the workers who toil at those 
tasks the opportunity of developing higher 
skills. 

The CIO insists that we must recognize 
these problems and face up to them. But 
our recognition that there will be problems, 
and serious problems, to be solved, does not 
mean that we are opposed to automation. 
We are not. We fully recognize the desir- 
ability, as well as the inevitability of 
technological progress. 

We, in the labour movement today, have 
no complaint against the new technology of 
automation. We do not intend to let our- 
selves be misrepresented as opponents of 
automation. 

We must do all in our power to make 
sure that the potential abundance of the 
new technology will be used with social 
wisdom to improve standards of living and 
welfare, and to provide increased leisure, for 
all Americans. These are great tasks. In 
the years that lie immediately ahead, we 
shall have to undertake these tasks, because 
the new technology confronts us with a 
tremendous challenge. If we refuse to 
accept that challenge, if we fail to solve the 
problems that will probably crowd us, we 
may be forced to undergo shattering eco- 
nomic dislocations that could threaten our 
whole economy and our free society. 

If we accept the challenge of the new 
technology, if we use foresight and act wisely 
and vigorously, we can help to usher in an 
age of abundance and freedom the like of 
which the world has never known. 


Then Mr. Kennedy: 


No responsible trade-union representative, 
as far as I know, is opposed to automation 
as such. The fact is that our national 
security depends upon an increase in the 
rate of scientific advance in this country. 
While we in labour do not oppose but 
welcome and support policies designed to 
further our progress in science and inven- 
tion, nonetheless we are concerned about 
the problems that may arise. There is little 
doubt that automation and other scientific 
inventions tend to reduce manpower require- 
ments, and/or cause changes in the skills 
required of our labour force. These changes 
affect the stability of employment. 

Our position as regards automation is 
clear. We are not opposed to technological 
progress. The rail worker wants to see the 
level of rail traffic rise. He wants to see 
the industry prosper so that he can share 
in the industry’s gains. 

Despite the negative attitude of certain 
carriers and the observations of our mem- 
bers that the result of the introduction of 
new automatic devices is the cutting off of 
employees and leaving them without work, 
they have co-operated with the carriers. 

The attitude of our members is that as 
much as they dislike the prospect of auto- 
matic installations coming in and taking 
away jobs, they respect their contract. 


We want to co-operate with management 
to the end that the future of our industry 
continues to be a bright one. 


However, we believe that sound policy 
requires keeping the advance of automa- 
tion under control, that it should not be 
permitted to cause sudden and substantial 
shifts in the stability of employment. 


IT have cited these facts to impress upon 
the members of this subcommittee, and the 
public, that although the introduction of 
technological advances in the past has been 
subject to certain rules and_ regulations 
worked out in collective bargaining between 
the railroad labour organizations and the 
carriers, it has not been a bar to progress 
or to the investment of new capital in the 
railroad industry. 


We in the labour unions of the trans- 
portation industry welcome the application 
of science to our problems, for in so doing 
lies the great hope of lifting burdensome 
labour off our backs and of providing that 
level of good living which a full employ- 
ment economy should make possible. 


In Canada, Mr. Claude Jodoin, President 
of the newly formed Canadian Labour 
Congress, at its Constitutional Convention 
held in Toronto in April of this year said: 


We feel confident that automation can 
make a very real contribution towards the 
increased standard of living, but it can also 
bring suffering and disaster to some indi- 
viduals. Our organization must remain alert 
to this danger and be prepared to work 
co-operatively with management and govern- 
ment to avert any unfortunate results that 
might develop. 


And in his Labour Day message, Mr. 
Jodoin is reported in part to have said: 


We look forward to continued expansion 
in our country. We are just now beginning 
to realize the full potentialities within our 
boundaries and we are anxious to see that 
these are developed to the advantage of all 
our people. Paralleling the development of 
these resources—some in isolated parts of 
Canada—is rapid technological change in 
our factories and offices. These changes, 
many of which fall under the general head- 
ing of “automation”, offer new opportunities 
for a better standard of living. Their 
introduction presents a challenge to man- 
agement, labour, and government. The 
Canadian Labour Congress renews its offer 
of complete co-operation with the other two 
parties so that technological changes can be 
introduced without disruption and suffering. 


Firemen have over the years always 
shown a loyal interest in the railway 
industry, and this interest and loyalty still 
continues as was patent from the many 
expressions of interest and __ loyalty 
exhibited by the Brotherhood witnesses 
during the many days of testimony. The 
Board can only conclude that the firemen 
want to see the level of rail traffic rise, 
that they want to see the industry prosper 
and are not opposed to automation as 
such. The opposition of the firemen to 
the Company’s request for a rule change 


in relation to the use of firemen on diesels 
is based, first, on their sincere belief that 
firemen in freight and yard service are 
necessary on diesel locomotives for the 
safe and efficient operation of the railroad, 
and no doubt this belief, in part at least, 
stems from the fact that firemen have in 
the past always been necessary on loco- 
motives, and that firemen presently 
employed as firemen on diesel locomo- 
tives, being proud of their craft, Just can- 
not bring themselves to visualize how the 
diesel could be operated without their 
assistance. But the firemen oppose the 
Company’s proposal on another ground, 
and perhaps when the matter is calmly 
viewed by the firemen, they may realize 
that the second ground of opposition has 
conditioned their thinking when they con- 
template the Company’s request. The 
second ground is that the firemen oppose 
the railway on the “Diesel Issue” because 
they cannot accept the result of the rail- 
way’s proposal when to do so, it seems to 
them, would mean that the railway, who 
invited its firemen to become its employees 
and who assigned tasks to these employees 
which they believe with much justification 
they have faithfully carried out, would as 
a result of the implementation of the 
Company’s proposal be allowed as a by- 
product of technological advance to cut 
them off from their employment and allow 
them to be casualties of automation with- 
out hope of sharing in the industry’s gains 
by continuing to be employed by the 
railway. 

It is with this picture before us that the 
Board now approaches the task of consider- 
ing “The Diesel Issue”. 


The Evidence—In General 


All the witnesses called by the Brother- 
hood took the position and were of the 
opinion, based on their experience limited 
though it was in certain instances, that 
firemen were necessary on diesels, both in 
freight and yard service, if the railroad 
were to continue to operate safely and 
efficiently. The Railway Company coun- 
tered by evidence and opinions of experi- 
enced operating officers from all aspects 
of the Company’s operations, mostly from 
men who have risen from the ranks, who 
testified that the railway could be run 
efficiently and safely without firemen on 
diesel locomotives in freight and yard 
service. 


Freight Operations 


In freight service union witnesses said 
the fireman has the responsibility of not 
only patrolling locomotives, re-setting the 
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safety devices, reading gauges and making 
minor repairs en route, but also assisting 
the engineer in any other way the engi- 
neer may require, and is jointly respon- 
sible with the head end trainman and 
engineer for seeing that the code of 
operating rules are strictly obeyed. Their 
witnesses testified that firemen are often 
called upon to re-set safety devices en 
route and thus they are able to cut down 
the frequency and length and _ conse- 
quently the danger arising from unscheduled 
stops. Brotherhood witnesses testified that 
the automatic alarms went off at least 
once on practically every other trip on 
the average. Testimony was also given 
that the engineer relied on the fireman 
rather than on the trainman when it was 
necessary for him to check train orders, 
decide on place and time of meets and 
consider speed and braking application 
under different weather conditions and 
varying conditions of the roadbed. Union 
witnesses further testified that it was on 
the fireman that the engineer mostly relied 
for forward lookout on the left side, as 
the trainman’s duties kept him largely 
engaged in checking the train on both 
sides from the engine back while the train 
was en route. 


Company witnesses, on the other hand, 
pointed out from actual records compiled 
over many thousands of miles of opera- 
tion, that on the average modern diesel 
the safety alarms which might result in 
the necessity of stopping the train en 
route occurred only once in every 7,000 
miles. It was, they said, the engineer who 
in any event was responsible for re-setting 
safety devices, and if to do so required 
the stopping of the train in an unscheduled 
stop, they were quite prepared to accept 
the very infrequent delay which might 
result therefrom. In any event, they con- 
tinued, even if the alarms went off as 
frequently as the union witnesses said, 
many trains moved by being driven by 
multiple diesels and when one unit goes 
“off power” the remaining units have suffi- 
cient power to continue the journey but 
perhaps at reduced speed. 

Further, company witnesses pointed out 
that on only 200 of the present 658 diesels 
in use on the railway today can a fireman 
go back in the engine room en route, and 
that when the system is fully dieselized a 
fireman can only go back in the engine 
room in approximately 16 per cent of the 
diesels that will then be in use. There- 
fore, the company witnesses say, the possi- 
bility or likelihood of a fireman being able 
to re-set safety devices en route so as to 
keep the train running is, according to their 
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experience, practically of little consequence 


and does not appreciably contribute to the 
eficiency of operations. 

Their witnesses contended that with a 
trainman in the locomotive cab, he can 
easily perform practically all the lookout 
duties now being performed by a fireman, 
and can do those without neglecting his 
present responsibilities. They further 
stated that while at one time they con- 
sidered it would be useful for firemen to 
patrol diesels to make readings of gauges, 
notations of oil pressures and records of 
other operating deficiencies, the usefulness 
of such reports to the mechanical staff has 
proved of no value; and that accordingly, 
for clarification’s sake, the Company has 
issued a bulletin, distributed to all engi- 
neers, and thus to all firemen, in which 
the fireman’s duties are for all practical 
purposes confined to the duty of assisting 
the engineer. 

The Board has no trouble in under- 
standing that it is difficult for a fireman 
or engineer to contemplate or visualize the 
operation of a diesel in freight service 
without a fireman being present in the 
cab. This doubtless comes about largely 
because of the fact that a fireman has 
always been in the cab of a locomotive. 
The Board also realizes that without a 
fireman the responsibility for look-out will 
be upon two men, the engineer and the 
trainman, instead of upon three as at 
present. It would also appear most likely 
in the event of no fireman being on the 
freight locomotive that the engineer will 
have to do-.some things himself which 
while he is presently responsible for seeing 
done are usually now actually performed 
by the fireman. 

While according to the evidence long 
freight trains on the Quebec North Shore 
Railway, over some 350 miles, have 
operated safely and successfully without a 
fireman (helper) being in the cab, no 
evidence was tendered and doubtless is 
not available to show that the practice of 
operating freight trains without a fireman 
has been successfully carried out on a large 
railroad under varying climatic and road 
conditions similar to those that exist on 
the country-wide CPR. 


Yard Operations 


Yard locomotives work in yard opera- 
tions normally with a ground crew of 
three men, of whom one is called the 
engine follower, and with an engineer and 
fireman on the locomotive. 

Witnesses for the Brotherhood, while 
still maintaining firemen are necessary on 
yard locomotives to read gauges, re-set 


safety devices, patrol the locomotive, make 
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checks before boarding and upon leaving 
at the end of shifts, put particular stress 
on the necessity of having a second man 
in the cab for safety reasons, and to enable 
the yard work to be carried out with 
reasonable despatch. 


They pointed out that although on 
diesels the engineer’s view may be some- 
what better than on steam locomotives, 
nevertheless extending ahead of the engi- 
neer for some thirty to forty feet is a 
large box housing the diesel engine, and 
consequently on the whole left side (front 
and rear) there is a very restricted view. 
The witnesses say that whenever the track 
in the yard curves to the left, the view 
ahead is lost on the engineer’s side and 
the fireman on the left side has then the 
only view available. Accordingly they say 
it is not only the practice but it is a 
necessity in frequent instances that the 
signal for movement of the locomotive be 
given first to the fireman who relays it to 
the engineer. 


It would appear from the evidence, 
whether by reason of practice or necessity, 
at the present time in not a few instances 
and situations signals are in fact given 
first to the fireman who relays them to 
the engineer. Company witnesses, however, 
point out that the Company’s instructions 
are that in any case where the engineer’s 
view is so restricted that movements of 
the locomotive cannot be made in safety, 
that it is the duty of the engineer to stop 
and proceed only on signal from the 
ground crew given direct to the engineer. 
Company witnesses admitted that in certain 
places on industrial sidings the engineer’s 
view, because of curvature and restricted 
clearances, may be such that it would not 
be possible to give a signal for movement 
from the ground direct to the engineer, 
and that in these special situations the 


~Company is quite prepared to make some 
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provision to take care of them by increas- 
ing the engine crew if necessary. They 
also point out that it is quite possible, if 
found warranted, to equip yard locomotives 
with dual controls so that they can be 


- operated from either the right or the left 


_side. 


Further, Company witnesses say 
that it must be remembered that the 
speed of locomotives in yard service is 
always quite restricted. 


Safety of Operations 


Throughout the evidence, Brotherhood 
witnesses, in dealing with operations in 
both freight and yard service, gave it as 
their opinion that firemen are needed for 
the safety of the public and of the company 
employees. At the same time more than 


one Brotherhood witness praised the safety 
program of the CPR and freely acknowl- 
edged the continual emphasis that the 
operating officers placed on the importance 
at all times of the safe operation of trains. 


It is common knowledge that on this 
important phase of railway operation, 
Parliament has given the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners wide jurisdiction and 
power. Section 290 of the Railway Act, 
R.S.0. 1952, Chapter 234, reads: 

I. The Board may make orders and regu- 
lations; 

(i) Designating the number of men to be 

employed upon trains, with a view to 
the safety of the public and employees; 


(j) Limiting or regulating the hours of 
duty of any employees, or class or 
classes of employees, with a view to 
the safety of the public and employees; 


(1) Generally providing for the protection 
of property, and the protection, safety, 
accommodation and comfort of the 
public, and of the employees of the 
Company, in the running and operat- 
ing of trains and the speed _ thereof, 
or the use of engines by the Company 
on or in connection with the railway. 


If the Company’s diesel rule were 
adopted there would be the engineer and 
the head-end trainman in the cab and on 
passenger service there would continue to 
be as at present the engineer and fireman 
(helper) in the cab of the locomotive. It 
is only in yard service on locomotives used 
for switching that the change in the diesel 
rule would leave only one man in the cab 
—the engineer—and there, according to the 
Company witnesses, the rules provide that 
he moves the locomotive only on direct 
signal from one member of the ground crew 
of three that are always present during 
yard operations. 


General Conclusion 


The Board has not undertaken to discuss 
and analyse all the evidence tendered in 
support of and against the Company‘s 
proposal for a change in the “diesel rule”, 
but it. has taken all the evidence both pro 
and con into consideration and has exam- 
ined all the exhibits and has weighed care- 
fully the submissions and arguments of 
counsel for the Brotherhood and for the 
Railway. 

The Board’s conclusion thus arrived at is | 
that the Company has established, in the 
main, its contention and accordingly we 
recommend that the Company should be 
allowed to change the ‘‘diesel rule” which 
would allow it to operate locomotives in 
freight and yard service without a fireman 
in the cab upon the understanding, how- 
ever, that if as a result of actual operating 
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experience it appears that in some circum- 
stances the services of the fireman (helper) 
might again be required, a modification of 
the rule might again be necessary and 
would then become the subject of further 
bargaining at a time when another agree- 
ment is being negotiated. 


Limitations on Immediate Application 
of the Company’s Diesel Proposals, 
and Social Implications resulting 
from a Change in the 
Diesel Rule 


Assuming, as we do, that in the light of 
the conclusions and recommendations 
arrived at as set out above, and upon 
further and mature considerations, both 
the Brotherhood and the Company will 
turn their attention to the means and 
methods by which the implementation of 
the change in the “diesel rule’ may be 
carried out with the least possible dele- 
terious effect on the individual firemen 
concerned, we now proceed to discuss and 
consider how the change in the diesel rule 
should be applied. 


Firemen have been invited by the Com- 
pany, from time immemorial—whereof the 
memory of living man runneth not to 
the contrary—to assume their place and 
perform their duties in the cab of the 
locomotive with the engineer. Before 
employment a fireman has been carefully 
screened, his general education has been 
declared satisfactory, his eyesight has been 
found good, and his health has been 
pronounced excellent; and upon assuming 
his place in the cab he has been expected 
to and has familiarized himself with all 
his duties and has faithfully discharged his 
share of the responsibility required of him 
to see that the uniform code of operating 
rules is adhered to strictly. 


The fireman has undertaken to learn all 
phases of railway operation required of 
those who would one day become the 
engineer responsible for the safe move- 
ment and efficient handling of that costly 
and complicated piece of modern machinery 
known as the diesel locomotive. He has 
applied himself to learning by study and 
experience all he can about the operation 
of the locomotive so that he will be able 
when called upon by his employer to 
satisfactorily perform the responsible tasks 
that all locomotive engineers are required 
to undertake. Up to the present time a 
fireman has only been able to look forward, 
after faithful and efficient service as a 
fireman, of from between nine and twenty 
years, depending on conditions, to the time 
when he may be classed and set up as a 
fully qualified engineer. That is his only 
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line of promotion. 


“service. A 


He must pass qualify- 
ing examinations not only in relation to 
the operating rules but on many character- 
istics of the diesel locomotive and _ its 
handling under all conditions, to the end 
that he will on that day, when he is set 
up as an engineer, be it nine or twenty 
years away, be fully prepared to run the 
locomotive. 

If he is to attain his goal as engineman 
he must, during his years of apprentice- 
ship, never be guilty of a breach of oper- 
ating rules or unsafe railway practice, on 
the pain of being set back in seniority 
or, in the case of more serious breach of 
rules or instructions, perhaps even being 
dismissed. 

A fireman cannot use the skills that he 
has acquired in any other useful occupa- 
tion if at any time he should desire to 
leave or be dismissed from the railway 
machinist, an electrician, a 
mechanic, a boilermaker, a toolmaker, or 
many other skilled tradesmen in the rail- 
way service, are constantly being accorded 
opportunities for alternative employment 
in a variety of industries and situations 
where they can put their skills to work, 
and find satisfaction in equally interesting 
and attractive work, sometimes at in- 
creased rates of pay. If a fireman is cut 
off the payrolls he not only loses his 
seniority and his opportunity of promotion 
and increased earnings, but he can find no 
other work outside or inside the railway 
service where the skills he has acquired 
can be used. Here it might well be said 
that if one can judge from observation of 
the firemen who gave evidence in this 
hearing, the Canadian Pacific Railway is at 
the present time served with a loyal and 
devoted body of firemen keenly interested 
in their work, constant in their applica- 
tion, and ready and willing at all times to 
sacrifice time away from home and many 
comforts which others in other occupations 
enjoy as a matter of course. 

The striking-off the payroll of firemen 
merely because of the large savings which 
automation offers, and in circumstances 
under which by not even the greatest 
stretch of the imagination could it be 
considered any fault of their own, is a 
much too exacting and far-reaching sacrifice 
to expect experienced firemen to be called 
upon to bear in the name of technological 
change. 


Accordingly, your Board, while finding 
the Company’s diesel proposal reasonable 
in principle, Recommends that the Com- 
pany Continue to Employ all Firemen 
(Helpers) who are at the Date of the New 
Agreement on the Firemen’s Roster and 





who have Passed their Engineer's Qualifi- 
cations and/or Attained Three Years of 
Seniority as Firemen. 


The Board further recommends that the 
Company give an undertaking to the 
Brotherhood not to seek, when future con- 
tracts are open, the right to release these 
firemen from employment or to transfer 
them to other employment with the 
Company where their direct line of promo- 
tion would not be to engineer, provided 
that the Brotherhood at the same time 
give an understanding to the Company 
which would provide that if at any time 
in the future it should agree to allow the 
CNR to release from employment any or 
all of its firemen (who are qualified as 
engineers) or to allow the CNR to transfer 
to other employment any or all of its said 
firemen, where the direct promotion is not 
to engineer, it would at the same time 
allow the CPR to do likewise. 


During the forthcoming contract these 
firemen should be entitled to all the rights, 
privileges and pay or allowances, except 
where they presently differ, enjoyed or to 
be enjoyed by firemen who serve on steam 
locomotives. The Board further recom- 
mends that all firemen who have not, at 
the date of the signing of the new con- 
tract, attained three years’ seniority or 
have not at the said date qualified as 
engineers by passing the required examina- 
tions should be continued in their employ- 
ment as firemen (helpers) without loss of 
pay or diminution of rights or privileges 
for a period of three months. After the 
said three months the firemen in this 
eategory should be _ offered alternative 
employment in the Company’s service 
without loss of pay and with full retention 
of seniority rights on the firemen’s roster. 
These last mentioned firemen during the 
three months’ continuation of employment, 
or at the end thereof, should, if they elect, 
be given the right to retire from the ser- 
vice of the railway with a severance pay 
equal to one and one-half months for each 
year of accumulated service as firemen. 
Such accumulated service would be calcu- 
lated up to the signing of the new agree- 
ment. Thus a fireman with two years’ 
seniority up to the signing of the new 
contract and wishing either before or after 
three months have passed from the signing 
of the contract to sever his connection with 
railway service, would be entitled to three 
months’ severance pay; and other firemen 
who similarly elected would be entitled on 
a pro rata basis to receive similar sever- 
ance pay. Wherever there is reference 
above to the date of the new contract, 
the date of the new contract shall be 


considered as its actual date or February 
15, 1957, whichever date is earlier. 

If the parties to this dispute are pre- 
pared to adopt these recommendations, the 
railway after three months from the sign- 
ing of the new contract would be able to 
transfer to other useful railway service 
approximately two hundred firemen, there- 
by saving on an annual basis within the 
first year of such transfer something over 
$800,000, and would within approximately 
ten years (because new firemen would not 
be hired but presently employed firemen 
would be promoted to engineers upon the 
death or retirement of the present engi- 
neers) reap the full benefits of the savings 
that the Company indicates would be 
reached in five years if its proposals were 
completely adopted. It is our belief that 
if such fair treatment as we have above 
recommended were afforded by the Com- 
pany to its firemen, the Company would 
be entitled to expect to receive and would 
in all likelihood receive, the same kind of 
devoted and loyal co-operative service 
which it now receives from the vast 
majority of all its employees in every 
branch of the railway operations. If the 
Company were to put into immediate 
effect to the fullest extent the powers 
sought in its proposal, it would mean that 
1,050 firemen would be subject to imme- 
diate dismissal. If that were to be done 
the railway would be confronted with the 
possible loss of a very substantial part of 
the reservoir of good labour relations which 
it now enjoys with all its employees. This 
would be a high price to pay for the 
immediate savings which it estimates it 
would make. 


Joint Committee 


It is our considered opinion that the 
implementation by the Company of the 
new diesel rule subject to the limitations 
in its effect upon firemen presently 
employed that we have recommended, can 
only be carried forward with the greatest 
possible benefit to the Company and the 
least amount of disturbance, uncertainty 
and disruption to the firemen presently 
employed, if the details and procedures of 
the implementation are put into effect 
after consultation and agreement between 
the parties. To this end we therefore 
propose and recommend that the parties 
agree to set up a joint committee of six 
members, three from the Brotherhood and 
three from the operating officers of the 
Company, the same to be constituted 
within one month of the signing of the 
new agreement. The responsibility and 
duty of this committee would be to discuss, 
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decide and put into effect all plans, rules, 
details and procedures necessary to enable 
the Company to carry out the new “diesel 
rule”, while at the same time safeguarding 
the interests of the men affected both as 
to their assignments, overtime, size of pools, 
spare board assignments, monthly mileage, 
seniority listings and transfers, alternative 
employment, and any other matters con- 
cerning the conditions of employment of 
the men concerned affected by the change 
in the “diesel rule’. The Board further 
recommends that within one month of the 
signing of the new agreement the parties 
jointly recommend and appoint a Referee 
whose duty would be, when any disagree- 
ment arises in the joint committee on the 
matters referred to and considered by it, 
to make a decision which would then 
become binding on both parties. In the 
event that such a Referee could not be 
agreed upon between the parties, the 
parties should provide that a Referee be 
appointed by the Minister of Labour for 
Canada. However, the new contract should 
also provide that if the union fails to 
appoint such a committee within one 
month from the signing of the new con- 
tract, that the Company would then be 
allowed to implement the change of rule 
unilaterally, subject always to the hmita- 
tions imposed by these recommendations. 


Helpers on Passenger Diesels 

The Company proposes to eliminate all 
agreements, rules, regulations and _ inter- 
pretations of practices however established 
which provide rates of pay and daily 
earnings minima for firemen on other than 
steam power, and to establish a rule to 
provide that in instances where a fireman 
(helper) is used on other than steam 
power the minimum rate of seven dollars 
per day of one hundred miles shall apply. 
The Company says that it shall continue 
to use firemen (helpers) on passenger ser- 
vice, but that since the fireman’s main duty 
on a passenger diesel locomotive would be 
to operate the steam generator, he should 
receive a reduced rate of pay. 

If the recommendations above set out 
as to how the change in the “diesel rule” 
shall be implemented are accepted by the 
parties, this proposal of the Company will 
be merely academic for the term of the 
new contract. Therefore your Board does 
not see fit to make any recommendation 
with respect to this company proposal. 


Arbitraries and Initial Terminal Times 
The Company’s next proposal is that 
they should be allowed to eliminate 
“oreparatory and inspection time arbi- 
traries and provide that firemen when 
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-employed will be paid for all time from 


time required to report for duty until 
released, and that the rules should further 
provide for initial terminal time payments 
in road service to be used to make up a 
short day on the same basis as_ final 
terminal time is now applied”, 


The arbitrary allowances relating to 
preparatory and inspection time and initial 
terminal time are of very long standing, 
and the firemen regard these payments as 
being “built-in” to their wage structure 
and feel that any reduction made in the 
arbitraries amounts to simply a reduction 
in wages. However, changing conditions 
appear to justify negotiations with regard 
to revision of the arbitraries, and it is your 
Board’s view that the Company and the 
union representatives might well themselves 
discuss revisions of the present “arbitrary” 
rules along with and at the same time as 
the Brotherhood might wish to discuss 
changes in other rules which they regard as 
outmoded. 


Elimination of Mountain and 
Valley Differentials 


After weighing the arguments and evi- 
dence put forward by both parties with 
respect to this request, the Board is of the 
view that there is some merit in the Com- 
pany’s request and it accordingly recom- 
mends that all mountain differential be 
reduced to the amount of the valley 
differentials but that the valley differentials 
be continued. 


Union Proposals 


(1) Proposal for Increase in Basic Rates 
of Pay in all Classes of Service by 26 
per cent, 

The Brotherhood wage proposal is for 
an increase in basic rates of pay in all 
classes of service by 25 per cent, and that 
all the arbitraries, differentials and special 
allowances be maintained and increased 
accordingly, and that the requested in- 
erease be made effective retroactive to 
April 1, 1956. It has already been stated 
that the railway has enjoyed the services 
of an outstandingly loyal and devoted body 
of employees who have carried out the 
requirements of their employment with 
industry, efficiency and enterprise. They 
have for the most part settled their 
employer-employee relationship around the 
table and their negotiations have been 
carried on in a_ spirit of friendliness, 
courtesy and reasonableness, the value of 
which in dollars to the railway can hardly 
be over-estimated. These are facts which 
your Board must consider when it enters 














upon the task of recommending what, if 
any, wage increases should be afforded to 
the firemen. 


The Board must also be aware, in con- 
sidering the Brotherhood’s wage demands, 
of the fact that the firemen’s wage posi- 
tion has during the last few years suffered 
by comparison with that of skilled workers 
in other classes of industry; and at the 
same time the railway’s ability not only 
to earn a fair return on its investment but 
to provide services at rates which it is 
within the power of the public to pay must 
not be lost sight of. 


Wage settlements involving increases 
have been made with the non-operating 
unions and some of the operating unions 
of this railway, and we can see no reason 
why the same increases that employees in 
other branches of the railway service have 
received should not be extended to firemen. 


Therefore your Board recommends that 
provided the contract which expired on the 
3lst of March 1956 be renewed for a term 
of twenty-six months until the 3lst day of 
May 1958, it should be amended by pro- 
viding among other things: 

(a) All wage rates applicable to miles, 
hours, overtime, arbitraries and _ special 
allowances be increased by 7 per cent effec- 
tive April 1, 1956, and by a further 5 per 
cent effective June 1, 1957, both increases 
on rates in effect on March 31, 1956; pro- 
vided, however, that the $4.25 per month 
per employee included in these increases 
subsequent to January 1, 1957 be in lieu 
of health and welfare benefits. 


The recommendations for increased wages 
and other allowances, the Boards feels, 
should apply to all firemen, whether 
operating steam or diesel locomotives, 
provided that the parties adopt the sug- 
gested “diesel rule” change together with 
the limitations and reservations in its 
application that have been recommended 
above. The Board makes this recom- 
mendation because we believe that while 
some firemen will remain on diesels as 
helpers, they may from time to time also 
fire steam locomotives, and in any event 
the railway could always require them to 
serve elther on steam or diesel locomo- 
tives and they should not be penalized by 
being required to accept lower wages while 
operating as firemen on diesel locomotives 
than while operating as firemen on steam 
locomotives. 


(2) Statutory Holidays. 


The union has requested that the new 
contract provide for one full day’s pay for 
each statutory holiday not worked. The 
payment for statutory holidays is now so 
widespread in industry and it is already 


enjoyed by the non-operating groups in 
the railway’s employ and has been accorded 
in part to the trainmen’s group with this 
railway, therefore we see no reason why 
the same provision for statutory holiday 
pay as was allowed to the trainmen in 
their recent contract should not be granted 
to the firemen. 

For these reasons we recommend that 
the new contract contain a clause which 
will provide: 

Statutory Holidays—Effective January 1, 
1957, all regularly assigned yard firemen 
shall receive eight hours pay at pro rata 
rate for each holiday hereafter specified, 
provided it does not fall on their assigned 
days off or during their vacation period. If 
required to work on any such specified 
holiday, firemen shall receive pay for work 
performed in accordance with regular 
scheduled provisions in addition to the day’s 
pay specified above. A _ fireman whose 
assignment requires him to work on such 
specified holiday and who fails to fulfil his 
assignment shall not receive any pay on 
account of such holiday. Work done on 
shifts commencing between 12 o’clock mid- 
night and 11.59 p.m., both inclusive, on the 
specified holiday, shall be considered as work 
on the specified holiday. The specified holi- 
days referred to are New Year’s Day, Good 
Friday, Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas Day; provided, how- 
ever, that when any of the above holidays 
fall on Sunday, the day substituted by the 
Federal Government shall be observed. Spare 
firemen required to work on any of the 
specified holidays shall be paid in accordance 
with regular scheduled provisions and shall 
receive in addition eight hours pay at pro 
rata rates. 

(3) Allowable Service—Change in Pension 
Rule. 

At the present time only those months 
are counted in which actual work is per- 
formed, so that time lost on account of 
ill-health or injury (even in the Company’s 
service) or temporary layoff due _ to 
economic conditions, do not count in 
making up the period of necessary entitle- 
ment. Evidence was given of employees 
whose connection with the Company is of 
many years standing but who because of 
layoffs during the depression still do not 
qualify for pension benefits. The union 
proposal would involve an additional cost 
of $1,536,000 in the first year. 

There is in existence a joimt pension 
committee which deals with pension plans 
and matters incidental thereto. This 
committee is representative of all company 
employees including firemen. Your Board 
is of the opinion that any request such as 
that advanced by the union should be put 
forward through its representative on the 
pension committee. In any event it is 
clearly beyond the terms of our reference 
to make any recommendation with refer- 
ence to this request. 
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(4) Proposal by the Brotherhood for New - 


Rule Requiring the Employment of a 
Fireman or Helper on “Budd” Loco- 
motives. 

The union failed to produce any really 
strong evidence to support their conten- 
tion that a fireman or helper was needed 
to assist the engineer on “Budd” cars. The 
Company’s submission showed that “Budd” 
cars were introduced to meet the present 
passenger problem and were providing a 
service to the public and work for railway 
employees which would not be possible if 
the cost of ordinary train operation had to 
be met. 

The union’s main contention had to do 
with their submission that for safety 
reasons a helper was needed to assist the 
engineer on “Budd” cars. No evidence was 
produced by the union which would show 
that because “Budd” cars were run with- 
out a helper their safe operation was suffer- 
ing thereby. In any event, if at any time 
the Brotherhood or other interested mem- 
bers of the public are able to establish that 
in the interests of safety an additional man 
should be employed with the engineer on 
“Budd” ears, the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners has power to adequately deal 
with the matter so that the public and 
the employees can be fully safeguarded in 
that respect. 

For these reasons the Board’s view is 
that the present rule with relation to the 
operation of “Budd” cars should not be 
changed. 


(5) Mileage Regulations. 


The union asks for a change in rule 
which will provide that “when a fireman 
is called for additional service out of his 
home terminal after he has attained the 
maximum mileage of 4,800 in passenger 
service or 3,800 in other service, he will 
be paid at one and a half times the regular 
rate; double time where overtime 1s 


involved”. These mileage limitation figures 
have been contained in the collective agree- 
ment between the parties unchanged since 
1921 notwithstanding the improvement in 
the time that trains take to get over the 
road. It would appear from the evidence 
before the Board that the present provi- 
sions were put in the agreement at the 
request of the men for their own purposes 
and for the protection of the members of 
the Brotherhood. 

In your Board’s opinion the union failed 
to present any evidence which should lead 
the Board to recommend that the requested 
change in this rule be allowed. Therefore 
your Board is of the opinion that the 
present rule should be continued. 


(6) Dead-Head Rule. 


This request of the Brotherhood relates 
to dead-heading to and from an assignment 
at a station auxiliary to the main terminal. 
The Brotherhood has asked the Board of 
Adjustment to interpret the rule as the 
Brotherhood wanted it interpreted, but it 
would appear that the Board of Adjust- 
ment has referred the matter back to the 
parties to work out in accordance with 
established practice. 

Our view is that while this question is 
still before the Board of Adjustment your 
Board should make no recommendation 
concerning any change. 

It is the Board’s sincere hope that the 
recommendations above set out will be 
aecepted by the parties and that they will 
thus form a basis upon which a mutually 
satisfactory new collective agreement can 
be concluded. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) J. C. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) Emmett M. Hatt, 
Member. 


Dated at Belleville, Ontario, this 17th 
day of December, 1956. 


MINORITY REPORT 


Under date of the 9th of May last, you 
appointed a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with matters in 
dispute between the above-cited parties 
and you did me the honour to appoint 
me a member of that Board. I am now 
in a position to report to you that a very 
thorough investigation has been made by 
the Board consisting of His Honour Judge 
J. GC. Anderson, as Chairman; Mr. Emmett 
Hall, QC, and the undersigned, and while 
an attempt at conciliation was made, it 
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was found to be impossible to reach agree- 
ment between the parties due to the 
arbitrary and unreasonable attitude of the 
railways in refusing concurrence on any of 
the matters in dispute until the Brother- 
hood agreed in principle to what is in effect 
its own disbandonment and the discharge 
from the service of the workmen it repre- 
sents. Agreement by any labour union to 
such terms is, of course, in my opinion, 
unthinkable, and so the necessity for this 
report. 





There were a number of requests by each 
of the parties presented to the Board and 
duly considered which I will deal with 
individually later in my report, but the 
outstanding issue was the demand of the 
railways that the union accord it the 
arbitrary power to dispense with the 
employment of firemen on diesel engines 
in freight and yard service, on the alleged 
ground that their services can be _ per- 
formed by other members of the train 
crew and, in consequence, that they are 
no longer necessary. The railways’ demand 
in this regard was set out in the following 
words: 


8. Eliminate all agreements, rules, regu- 
lations, interpretations or practices, however 
established, which require the employment 
or use of firemen (helpers) on other than 
steam power and establish a rule to provide 
that the Company shall have the unrestricted 
right to determine when and if a fireman 
(helper) shall be used on other than steam 
power. 


Mr. Ian Sinclair, QC, who with Mr. John | 


Pearson, appeared as counsel for the rail- 
ways, stated that it was not the present 
intention of management to dispense with 
firemen on diesel locomotives engaged in 
passenger service, though given power to 
do so, as passenger trains are heated by 
steam from a boiler located on _ the 
locomotive. This apparatus requires the 
attention of a fireman, but on all diesel 
locomotives engaged in freight service, 
both through and local, and when engaged 
in both road and switching service, and in 
all yard service, for the assortment of both 
freight and passenger cars, management 
would operate without the use of firemen, 
or enginemen helpers, as they are coming 
to be designated. 

The Company called fifteen witnesses, 
all of whom were in executive or super- 
visory positions, and all but two of whom 
were in its own employ. These witnesses 
expressed a uniform opinion that a fireman 
on a diesel locomotive is unnecessary or 
performs no useful function in freight and 
yard service. In freight on the road or in 
switching the head trainman could sub- 
stitute for the fireman in keeping lookout 
on the left, or fireman’s, side of the 
locomotive while in yard service all signals 
from the ground crew could be given from 
the right, or engineer’s side and when 
necessary: one of the ground crew could 
ride the head of the locomotive. Diesel 
locomotives have automatic alarms which 
sound a warning when the oil pressure fails, 
a short circuit occurs in the electric 
system or the revolutions of the engine 
exceed the safety limit. When any of 
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these warning devices operate, the engine 
unit goes out of service, so that it no 
longer delivers power to the train until the 
device is re-set. The re-setting of these 
devices has in the past been the fireman’s 
duty, but the Company witnesses main- 
tained that the re-setting operation could 
be performed by the engineer though that 
would involve at times the halting of the 
train on the track in an unscheduled stop, 
unless the diesel locomotive consisted of 
multiple units and those units remaining 
furnished sufficient power to continue the 
journey. The Company, its representatives 
said, was prepared to accept such delays 
as this manner of operation would involve 
and they were quite sure that such 
unscheduled stops even on single and 
unblocked tracks presented no hazards, as 
the crew would protect the train both fore 
and aft by flag men with lanterns and 
fuses. This, they said, made the fireman 
altogether unnecessary, as on diesels there 
is no coal to shovel or fire to tend and 


mechanically a diesel is completely 
automatic. 
There was introduced in evidence a 


bulletin of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
known as M.P. 604, detailing the “routine 
duties” of firemen on diesel locomotives 
engaged in road freight, “before leaving 
the shop track, and periodical inspections 
made during run”. As many as twenty- 
one separate operations are described as 
the duties of firemen before taking a diesel 
locomotive from the shop track, followed 
by nine operations described as “on Fire- 
man’s side of Locomotive,” and by nine 
more listed under the heading, “Periodical 
Inspections to be made during the run”. 


The copy of this document filed is dated 
June 1, 1949, and has remained in force 
until the current negotiations to dispense 
with the fireman were in progress. Bulletin 
M.P. 604 instructed firemen to fill up and 
lodge inspection forms detailing mechanical 
defects discovered en route, and the Com- 
pany produced a bulletin dated April 21, 
1956, being eighteen days before this Con- 
ciliation Board was appointed, telling 
engineers at Smiths Falls and Ottawa that 
M.P. 604 inspection forms are no longer 
required. This was followed by another 
dated October 7, 1956, addressed to engine- 
men at Smiths Falls, Ottawa, Chalk River, 
Vaudreuil and Rigaud, and stating that the 
engineman, not the helper, is responsible 
for the diesel units in his care, and that 
the helper “is not required to patrol the 
diesel except as directed by the engineman 
or as may be required for the operation of 
steam generators. In the same way, when 
a unit has been checked by shop staffs, the 
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helper is not required to perform checks. 


or to see that the unit is properly equipped 
and supplied with fuel, lubricating oil, 
water and sand.” 


In this way the railways involved in this 
dispute seek to distribute the work and 
responsibilities of the fireman or helper 
among the shop staffs, the engineman or 
engineer and the head-end trainman, or 
brakeman. According to the bulletin 
quoted, all that is left to the fireman is 
to assist the engineer, comply with the 
operating rules and operate the steam 
generator. As steam generators are used 
on passenger trains only and as all crew 
members are expected to comply with the 
operating rules, the fireman is left with 
the uncertain remnant of his former duties 
of “assisting the engineer”. He is not even 
expected to keep a lookout on the left 
side of the locomotive unless directed to 
do so by the engineer, according to this 
directive. 

Counsel for the Brotherhood, Mr. Arthur 
Garmaise and Mr. Douglas Cohen, called 
as many as thirty-five witnesses of whom 
two only are foremen, and all others are 
actual operators such as conductors, engi- 
neers, firemen, brakemen, and _ shop 
mechanics. Two of the engineers are 
employed by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, one by the Union Pacific and one by 
the Pennsylvania. These practical men 
were unanimously of opinion that the fire- 
man is a positive necessity on diesel 
locomotives of all classes whether in 
passenger, freight or yard service. Diesel 
electric engines were described as exceed- 
ingly complicated, far from perfect and by 
no means completely automatic. In addi- 
tion to re-setting the alarm system, the 
fireman patrols the engine-room while the 
locomotive is in motion, during which time 
the engineer is duty-bound to his seat. 
Much evidence was given and many inci- 
dents recounted of firemen making essen- 
tial repairs and adjustments en route which 
enabled the locomotive to continue its 
journey, thus avoiding unscheduled stops, 
which were described as time-consuming, 
upsetting and dangerous. Witnesses agreed 
that if the rules as to train protection were 
fully observed the inevitable hazards 
involved in blocking the tracks with a 
disabled train were greatly reduced though 
not altogether eliminated, and, moreover, 
complete compliance is not always possible. 
An instance was told of a rear-end brake- 
man who unwittingly stepped off his train 
while it was on a tressel and was picked 
up eighty feet below, and another who 
sprained a ligament and in consequence 
failed to reach a following train in time. 
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Trains operate both night and day and 
under greatly varying conditions of terrain 
and weather. 


The proposal to fireman’s 


shift the 


duties of lookout to the head-end brakeman 


was described as unrealistic and imprac- 
tical. The head-end brakeman is not 
experienced in mechanical matters; his 
interest is in the train, not the engine, in 
the picking up and setting off of cars, the 
sorting of freight, and the conditions of 
the rolling stock, other than the engine, 
and he is required to continually look for 
hot boxes or things dragging. For this 
purpose he must look back along the entire 
train on the inside of every curve on both 
sides of the train, while never losing track 
of his train orders, which may be volumi- 
nous. He never has had time or capacity 
to fulfil completely the fireman’s task of 
watching from the left hand side of the 


locomotive the track and right of way and 


approaching vehicular traffic out ahead. 
While he, of course, keeps watch when not 
otherwise engaged, he has never in the past 
been expected to assume the full responsi- 
bility of the left hand lookout, and today 
trains are longer and heavier and are 
making better time than ever before. 


There are few workers in the industrial 
life of Canada who bear so terrible a 
responsibility as that of the locomotive 
engineer in charge of a modern train. I 
know, for I have defended engineers 
charged with manslaughter for having over- 
looked a meet or miscalculating the time 
of arrival of an oncoming train. The 
engineer of a freight train in road service 
is furnished with a timetable of approach- 
ing trains, from which, as varied by 
dispatchers’ advices, he plots his own 
progress from one passing track to another. 
There may be several trains approaching 
each of which has right of way superior 
to his own, and all of which may be on 
schedules varied by dispatchers’ orders. He 
is required to dodge from station to station, 
letting these superior trains go by, and he 
is expected to make time. In addition, he 
watches the track ahead, observes the 
whistle posts, and the various train signals, 
while he supervises the mechanical opera- 
tion of his big machine, which is not 
always in perfect mechanical condition; all 
this while he actually operates the locomo- 
tive with his foot on the throttle and his 
hand on the brake, as engineman in road 
service. 


So long as trains have been running, 
the engineer has been furnished with an 
assistant, who, in addition to taking care 
of the mechanical needs of the locomotive 
and sharing the task of lookout, has been 








charged with the responsibility of observ- 
ance of the operating rules and the train 
orders and has kept track of changing 
schedules and has calculated the time of 
meets. The fireman is the engineer’s co- 
pilot. It is not given to mere humans) 


individually to always be right, to never) 


be mistaken, and it is the duty and func- 
tion of the fireman to catch an oversight, 
a momentary failure to observe, 
miscalculation of the time of an approach- 
ing train or the speed under varying 
conditions of his own train on the part of 
the engineer, and thus to avoid what would 


otherwise result in some frightful accident | 


in which two trains may be involved with 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in prop- 


erty and the life and lmb of passengers | 


and crews. 


And now, when the trains are becoming 
longer and heavier and more costly and are 
travelling at much higher speeds on still 
more heavily travelled tracks, the Company 
proposes the elimination of the fireman, 
and the concentration of the full responsi- 
bility on the sight and hearing and the 
mind of a single individual. 


The engineers have not consented to any 
such change, and in fact, members of that 
classification appeared before this Board 
to denounce the proposal as impractical 
and dangerous to both train crews and the 
public. They pointed out that the airlines 
furnish co-pilots, whose position is closely 
analogous to that of the engineman helper 
on the railway. The mental strain on the 
locomotive engineer is so great, and the 
tragic responsibility so terrible, that the 
railways even now do not require their 
engineers to report for duty when he feels 
himself unfit. The proposal that the 
engineer bear the fireman’s portion of the 
strain and burden as well as his own is as 


ill-conceived as it is inconsiderate. sik 


In yard service, there is no head-end 
brakeman upon whom the fireman’s func- 
tions may be imposed, so that here the 
Company proposes that the locomotives 
shall be operated by the engineer only and 
shall run blind on the left side. 


Persons unfamiliar with locomotives both 
steam and diesel may not realize that the 
engineer in his seat on the right side of 
the cab is totally unable to see anything 
on the left side, while the fireman on the 
left side is equally blind to what may be 
transpiring on the right side. This was 
fully described by the witnesses. 


Through the courtesy of counsel for the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, the members of 
the Board were permitted to visit the rail- 
way yards at Ottawa and to there observe 
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an actual switching operation with diesel 
locomotives. I actually sat in the engi- 
neer’s seat and peered through the window 
through which he keeps his lookout. On 
the engineer’s left is a great square box 
housing the diesel engine which towers two 
feet or more above his head and extends 
forward some thirty feet. With the excep- 
tion of what little he can see at right angles 
through the fireman’s side window, the 
whole left-hand forward view is blank, and 
when the cab is followed by a passenger 
or box car the same may be said of the 
left-hand rear view; it is blank. The 
engineer can, of course, look forward as well 


/ as to the right but, obviously with the 


thirty-foot wall obstructing his left-hand 
vision, the track ahead is lost to his view 
whenever the track curves to the left. The 
same conditions reversed confront the fire- 
man on the left side of the cab, and he 
can see nothing of the track ahead when 
the road swings to the right. 


It is plainly obvious that such locomotives 
are designed for two-men operation. Thata 
one-man drive was never contemplated by 
the producers of these machines is made 
clear by the fact that to look through the 
fireman’s front-view window, the engineer 
must abandon all his controls. He cannot 
reach the throttle or the brake while he is 
on the fireman’s side. This is a condition 
which no sane engineer would contemplate 
while the locomotive is in motion. There 
was some talk of installing dual controls, 
but this is purely prospective as none are 
as yet available on the diesels of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway or of any other 
railway so far as I know. 


Nevertheless, the Company purposes 
removing the fireman, if they are permitted 
to do so, and to attempt to avoid the 
perils of one-man operation and running 
blind by an alteration in the rules requiring 
the switching crew in yard service to do 
the watching from their positions on the 
ground. There are three men in a switch- 
ing crew, one of whom is to be the engine 
follower. They are to work on the right 
side of the engine at all times so that they 
can give signalled orders directly to the 
engineer and they are to be responsible for 
what occurs on the left side of the train, 
which they cannot see, as well as for con- 
ditions on the right side, which they can 
see, except when the train is rounding a 
left-hand curve. Under these conditions 
the engine follower is to ride on what used 
to be called the cowcatcher ,of steam 
locomotives. 


In all switching yards there are one or 
more lead tracks off which other tracks 
radiate. Groups of cars are sorted by 
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running the train back and forth on the 
lead track and shunting cars down the 
radial tracks to be later picked up and 
assembled in desired order. These radial 
tracks may branch off to either right or 
left. When they join the lead track on 
the left side of the train they are within 
the range of vision of the fireman and 
not of the engineer. Were the firemen 
removed, a movement on a left hand 
radial track could occur unobserved by 
those on the right side of the train in- 
cluding both engineer and ground crew, and 
a collision result. 


A yard foreman and several experienced 
yardmen, firemen and engineers denounced 
this proposed procedure as impractical and 
dangerous and, under some circumstances, 
impossible. Instances were given of tracks 
running alongside the walls of buildings so 
close that the engineer could not put his 
head out of his side window. Under such 
circumstances, it was said to be plainly 
impossible to give all signals on the right 
side directly to the engineer. Company 
representatives argued that it was not 
impossible, and I agree that nothing in 
this connection is impossible if the Com- 
pany is oblivious of its dangers and 
indifferent to waste of time. 


Instances were also given of operations 
in which the entire crew is engaged in 
guarding crossings, throwing switches, pro- 
tecting the train against on-coming traffic 
and running the locomotive. To reduce 
the number of the crew under such 
circumstances was described as unrealistic, 
and it does seem to me to be inopportune 
as well as dangerous and unnnecessary. 
The introduction of the diesel has made 
possible the handling of longer and 
heavier trains at considerably increased 
speeds which would ordinarily indicate an 
increase in staff, rather than a decrease. 
Such trains carry greater loads of freight 
at faster rates and in consequence at 
increased profits. It is the duty of man- 
agement to take advantage of techno- 
logical progress and make such savings as 
are reasonably possible, but, in this in- 
stance, reducing the staff while increasing 
both the load carried and the speed of 
operation is over-reaching. 


The proposal is also unconscionable on 
the part of the employer with regard to 
a class of employees whose faithful ser- 
vices in the past and present entitle them 
to consideration. The firemen whom the 
Company *ask power to set adrift engaged 
in railway service as a life’s career. They 
all expect to some day be engineers, for 
which position the work and experience of 
the fireman is the best of training. Many 
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of the firemen whom the Company ask 
leave to let go have been in the service 
for many years serving with a devotion 
that is exemplary. Even were the proposed 
method of operation feasible, which it is 
not, to suddenly transfer these men’s duties 
to others and then to announce that they 
no longer perform any useful service, that 
they are useless and unnecessary and that 
the employer seeks authority to dismiss 
them is ruthless, and in my _ opinion 
unconscionable and constitutes a threat to 
all other classes of the railway’s employees. 


That the Company intends to make use 
of the authority sought to the full extent 
of its own convenience is made amply 
clear in the evidence submitted by its 
executive witnesses. The average number 
of locomotive firemen employed by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway in 1955 was 2,847, 
of whom 503 were in passenger, 1,591 in 
freight and 753 in yard service. According to 
Mr. J. N. Fraine, who is general manager of 
the Company’s Eastern region, if the Com- 
pany’s proposal as now made had been in 
effect during 1955, there would have been 
employed 568 fewer firemen in freight road 
service and 485 fewer firemen in yard 
service, so that the sum of these two 
figures, or 1,053 firemen, can expect to be 
discharged were the proposal to go into 
effect in 1956 or 1957, for the dieselization 
program is steadily advancing. The rail- 
way management expect the road to be 
completely dieselized by 1961, and accord- 
ing to Mr. Fraine, the Company purposes 
disposing of the services of an average 
of about 215 firemen per year for the next 
six years, and in addition, the wages of 
those few remaining are to be reduced per 
hundred miles from the present $10.33 for 
single unit and $11.67 for a four-unit 
operation to a flat $7 per hundred miles, 
irrespective of the number of units in 
operation. According to Mr. 8. N. Gossage, 
who is Manager of Labour Relations of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, it is pro- 
posed to save $10.7 million per annum, by 
the elimination of 82 per cent of the Com- 
pany’s firemen and by reducing the wages 
of the one-sixth who it is presently expected 
will remain to a rate of pay which as 
Mr. W. E. Gamble, Vice-president of the 
Brotherhood, remarked, is $3 less per day 
than is paid to the man who sweeps the 
roundhouse floor. 


} Nor is the blow at present softened by 


/ any assurance of other employment beyond 
the intimation that the Company will draw 


upon its fireman reserve for replacement 
in the engineer class, as it has done in the 
past, and will help in finding other jobs 
for those it lets go. Mr. Sinclair stated 
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the Company’s position succinctly in the 
closing paragraphs of his very able argu- 
ment when he said that the diesel has 
already displaced many Canadian Pacific 
workers, whom the Company did its best 
to absorb, and he added: 


The men who were not absorbed in the 
Canadian Pacific have gone elsewhere and 
secured jobs where they could do useful 
work and contribute to the increasing pro- 
\ductivity of the Canadian economy. 
\suggest that is what we have to do here; 
we have to try to meet the problem of 
automation realistically, but fairly, and not 
run away from it. 


| There will be differing as to what is fair 
under such circumstances, but the utter 
erty of attempting to bring about an 
‘agreement with the union and its member- 
ship in the face of such a proposal advanced 
'in such an attitude is obvious. For the 
| Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen to 
pone to such a proposal is unthinkable, 
and for the Company to deny ies 
\employees the advance in pay accorded to 
its non-operating and nearly all others of 
its operating employees as a penalty for 
refusing to consent to their own discharge 
Jand the consequent demise of their Brother- 
hood belies the Company’s self-righteous 
claim to fairness. 


I have already mentioned the absurdity 
of conciliation with a view to agreement 
when one party to the dispute insists on 

‘the liquidation of the other. Such a 
Id demand makes compromise impossible and 
has for its inevitable outcome the exhaus- 
' tion of one or the other of the disputants 
) or both of them, in industrial warfare. 
Nor is the certainty of such an outcome 
\ lessened by the good relations which have 
ibeen traditional between the parties. 


Commenting on the deterioration in the 
relationship between management and 
labour in the transportation field, Prof. 
Stuart Jamieson of the University of 
British Columbia, a well-known economist 
and authority on labour problems, remarked 
that prior to the war railway workers were 
among the “aristocracy” of organized 
labour, and he adds: 


As would be expected under such circum- 
stances, unions in the railways and public 
utilities have been traditional models of 
prudence, conservatism and “responsibility”. 
They have paid a price for these virtues 
during the present era of inflation and 
economic expansion, however, and where the 
price has come too high they have ceased 
to be virtuous. 


In the past, the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way has enjoyed the services of an out- 
standingly loyal and devoted body of 
workers. They have fought its battles on 


countless occasions and they have operated 
the road with industry, efficiency and enter- 
prise. They have settled their employer- 
employee relationships around the table 
and their negotiations have been carried 
on in a spirit of friendliness, courtesy and 
reasonableness that have been worth many 
millions of dollars to the railway enter- 
prise. So harmonious have been these 
relations that most of the railway unions 
have never even threatened strike action 
and there has occurred only one actual 
strike within the memory of the present 
generation. The employees have paid the 
price of the “virtues” to which Professor 
Jamieson refers. In comparison with skilled 
workers in industry generally their posi- 
tion has deteriorated seriously, and comes 
now this cruel and drastic threat by 
management to liquidate out of hand five- 
sixths of a whole great class of railway 
workers, an unnecessary, ill-advised and 
ruthless blow to the valuable good rela- 
tionships of the past. There is something 
sad as well as disastrous about such bad 
judgment. 


The duties of the Board under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act are not confined strictly to 
parties in dispute, and in this instance 
the public also is to be considered. The 
deaths of citizens at level crossings are 
much too numerous, and side-swipes, rear- 
end and head-on collisions are much too 
frequent to justify any weakening of the 
lookout in the locomotives of freight trains 
on Canadian Railroads. In switching yards, 
employees necessarily cross the tracks t- 
reach the trains to which they are assigned. 
There are public crossings in the yards and 
one has but to look to observe how 
frequently people, including children, move 
about the switching tracks. The proposal 
to run locomotives in yard service blind 
on the left side has been described by 
practical yardmen as dangerous to the 
public. In my opinion it would be a 
serious disregard to public safety, and 
should not be undertaken by the railway, 
or permitted. 


My recommendation to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway management is that they 
withdraw this ill-conceived and provoca- 
tive request for power to liquidate its 
firemen, and I draw to their attention the 
fact that the management of the Canadian 
National Railways have canvassed this 
same proposal and, after mature considera- 
tion, have recently entered into a collec- 
tive agreement with its firemen for 
betterment of wages and conditions, with- 
out so much as a mention of the dispen- 
sion of their services. 


os 


I am further fortified in this recom- 
mendation by a settlement concluded on 
the 21st of November, between all the 
railways of the United States and their 
locomotive firemen. This same proposal 
to dispense with the service of firemen 
(helpers) on diesel locomotives was 
advanced by the railway managements but 
the idea got no further than a thorough 
consideration in a hearing conducted by 
an official of the Federal Labour Depart- 
ment; it did not even reach a Board, as 
it has in Canada. In face of the facts, 
it was withdrawn by the railway manage- 
ments, and an agreement has been entered 
into by all the United States railroads and 
the American Brotherhood of Firemen and 
Enginemen for a three-year term package 
equivalent to a wage payment of an 
additional 264 cents an hour. 


I would like to think that the Canadian 
Pacific Railway will follow suit, which 
brings me to the second outstanding 
problem submitted to the Board, that of 
wages. The Brotherhood has requested an 
advance of 25 per cent and it supported 
its claim with statistics showing a startling 
deterioration in the fireman’s wage position 
in the Canadian community as compared 
to skilled workers in other classes of indus- 
try such as construction, pulp and paper, 
printing and the manufacture of durable 
goods. The differentials are shown to be 
steadily worsening from the firemen’s point 
of view since the outbreak of the last great 
war in 1939. While the facts as demon- 
strated by the Brotherhood’s economist, 
Mr. D. M. Paltiel, are impressive, they 
may be disregarded for the purpose of this 
report, as a pattern of settlement between 
both the Canadian railways and_ their 
employees in both the non-operating and 
running trades divisions has been currently 
established which should be followed in 
this instance. It involves an increase in 
wages of about 12 per cent. I need not 
go into the details in this report, as they 
are of record and are well known to the 
parties. It is outrageous that the wage 
betterment accorded to all other employees 
on both railways should be withheld from 
these particular firemen who have com- 
mitted no crime which would excuse such 
treatment. 


Both parties to the dispute submitted a 
number of requests, which were, however, 
overshadowed by the Company’s demand 
to eliminate the fireman entirely, and 
indeed would be rendered with certain 
exceptions almost nugatory were the Com- 
pany’s main proposal to become effective. 

The Company’s second request was that 
the wages of firemen who may still remain 
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in the employ be reduced in keeping with 
management’s newly conceived appraisal of 
the work load, skill requirements and 
responsibilities of that office. It is apparent 
from what I have already said that I 


emphatically do not agree with the new | 


appraisal and of course as strongly disagree 
with the consequences imagined to follow 
from it. I recommend to the Company 
that this suggestion also be withdrawn. 


The Company’s other demands are for 
rule changes to reduce the time allowed 
the fireman when preparing the locomotive 
and train for service when the engine is 
taken from the shop track, or change-over 
point, and as well the time allowed the 
fireman when he delivers the locomotive 
to an on-coming crew or to the shop track 
at the end of his run. These fixed time 
allowances are termed initial and final 
terminal arbitraries. They are of very long 
standing. Changing conditions appear to 
justify negotiations with regard to suggested 
revisions, but as advanced in these pro- 
ceedings these requests amount to mere 
demands for reductions in wages, which are 
unjustified in a period of full employment 
and rising economy. 


The Brotherhood, on the other hand, 
has asked the Company for recognition of 
statutory holidays by payment of one full 
day’s pay for each such day not worked 
and time and one-half for days worked in 
which any portion of the time on duty 
forms part of a statutory holiday. Evi- 
dence was submitted as to how widespread 
in manufacturing, construction and other 
industry is the practice of paying for 
statutory holidays not worked and over- 
time rates when worked. In the Canadian 
Pacific Railway itself, the non-operating 
employees are paid for five statutory holi- 
days and so are sleeping car employees. 
Actually trainmen employed by the Com- 
pany in yard service receive statutory 
holiday pay, so that what the Brotherhood 
asks is that the rule be extended to include 
firemen in passenger and freight service. 


Evidence was given by two engineers 
engaged in the operation of self-propelled 
passenger units, commonly known as budd- 
cars, of the disadvantage of one-man 
operation. These units run on the regular 
tracks at high speeds and without the 
presence of a fireman or engineer’s helper. 
The Brotherhood is asking that one be 
employed. The Company argued that the 
vision of the driver on these cars is very 
complete, that they are not designed for 
a two-man operation and that no seat has 
been provided for the proposed second man. 
According to the Brotherhood the present 
arrangement is unsatisfactory but the 























evidence submitted was not sufficient to 
warrant a firm opinion on my part, and 
the subject should be further discussed 
between the parties. 

The present rules limit the time in each 
month in which the fireman may be called 
for or is permitted to go on duty. The 
limitation is 4,800 miles per month in 
passenger service and 3,800 in freight 
service.. There is, however, no penalty for 
disregarding the rule, and the Brotherhood 
suggests and asked that when firemen are 
required by the Company to take runs in 
excess of their monthly quota they be paid 
at time and one-half. The Brotherhood 
also asks that when the firemen are sent 
by the Company order from the main 
terminal to some auxiliary station they be 
paid at deadhead mileage rates. There is 
merit on both these proposals and they 
should form part of the negotiations which 
will take place on the withdrawal by the 
Company of its major proposal. 


The Brotherhood presented a request for 
revision of the pension rules to define 
“allowable service” to include all time in 
service to which seniority is applicable. 
At the present, only those months are 
counted in which actual work is performed 
so that time lost on account of ill health, 
injury even in the Company’s service, or 
temporary layoff due to economic condi- 
tions, do not count in making up the period 
necessary to entitlement. Evidence was 
given of employees whose connection with 
the Company is of many years’ standing, 
but who because of layoffs during the 
depression still do not qualify for pension 
benefits. While this complaint merits con- 
sideration by the committee in charge of 
pension matters, the subject is clearly 
beyond the limits of the within reference. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 
this 14th day of December, 1956. 


(Sgd.) A. W. Rogsucx, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Shawinigan Falls Radio Broadcasting Company Limited 


and 


St. Maurice Radio Employees’ Union 


(Translation) 


To the Hon. Minister of Labour: 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation set up by you begs to submit its 
report. 

1.In carrying out its mandate, it 
proceeded to investigate this dispute and 
heard the parties concerned in an attempt 
to bring them to an agreement. 

2. In view of the facts disclosed at the 
inquiry and the attitude of the parties, we 
are obliged to report that, in spite of our 
endeavours, it has been impossible for us 
to bring the parties to an agreement. 

Shawinigan Falls, November 3, 1956. 

(Sgd.) H. Jutus Biron, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) Lton LAMOTHE, 
Member. ; 

(Sgd.) Jean Marie Bureau, 
Member. 





During December, the Minister of 
Labour received the unanimous report 
of the Board of Conciliation established 
to deal with a dispute between the 
St. Maurice Radio Employees’ Union and 

| Shawinigan Falls Radio Broadcasting 
Company Limited. 
The Board was under the chairman- 


ship of Henri Jules Biron, Three Rivers, 
who was appointed by the Minister on 
joint recommendation of the other two 
members, Jean Marie Bureau, CR, Three 
Rivers, and Léon Lamothe, Shawinigan 


Falls, nominees of the company and 
} union respectively. 
The text of the report is reproduced 
here. 


ee 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 





Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Under the Collective Agreement Act, 
Quebec, Orders in Council during Novem- 
ber and December made binding a number 
of changes in minimum wage rates, hours, 
overtime and paid holidays. 

In longshore work (inland and coastal 
navigation) at Montreal, minimum hourly 
rates for freight handlers were increased 
from $1.43 to $1.55 per hour for work 
between 7 am. and 7 p.m., and from $1.68 
to $1.85 per hour between 7 p.m. and 7 a.m. 


In the construction industry at Hull, a 
new schedule of minimum rates replaced 
the previous complete schedule gazetted in 
1954. The new schedule provided a wide 
variety of wage increases for certain classi- 
fications ranging from 5 cents per hour for 
blacksmiths to 82 cents per hour for 
tinsmith-roofers in Zone JI; in Zone II, 
increases ranged from 5 cents per hour for 
ornamental iron erectors to 65 cents per 
hour for tinsmith-roofers (asbestos, slate, 
etc.). Minimum hourly rates of certain 
other classifications were unchanged, in- 
cluding the rate of $1.10 per hour for 
labourers in Zone I; in Zone II, the 
labourer’s rate was increased from 85 cents 
to $1 per hour. 


In the construction industry in the 
counties of Terrebonne and Labelle, the 
minimum rate for journeymen electrician 
in the county of Labelle was increased 
from $1.20 to $1.85 per hour; in the county 
of Terrebonne, the rate for this trade 
remained unchanged at $1.35 per hour. 


In the construction industry at Mont- 
real, the minimum rates for elevator 
construction mechanics and helpers were 
increased from $2.31 to $2.41 per hour and 
from $1.62 to $1.69 per hour, respectively. 

In the furniture industry throughout the 
province, minimum hourly rates were in- 
creased by 5 cents per hour. The minimum 


average hourly rates in Zones I, II and III 
were increased by 8 cents, making the new 
minimum average rates $1.03, 93 and 81 
cents per hour, respectively. 

In longshore work at Sorel, minimum 
hourly rates were increased by 7 cents per 
hour for day work and by 104 cents per 
hour for night work. New minimum rates 
for longshoremen on day work now range 
from $1.55 to $1.65 per hour; $1.75 to $1.92 
for handling premium cargoes. 

In the men’s and boys’ clothing industry 
in the province, minimum wage rates for 
workers engaged in the manufacture of 
children’s clothing were increased by from 
74 to 15 cents per hour. Weekly hours 
in Zones II and III were reduced by four 
hours, establishing a regular work week of 
40 hours in the three zones; overtime at 
time and one-half computed on a daily 
basis, double time (previously time and 
one-half) for work on paid holidays. Paid 
holidays were increased from five to six. 
However, workers engaged in the manu- 
facture of children’s clothing shall be paid 
for Labour Day and Christmas Day only. 

Cost-of-living bonus provisions in this 
industry were amended as follows: subject 
to certain exceptions (employer contribu- 
tion to social security plans, etc.) the 
previous amount of the general cost-of- 
living bonus was increased from 35 to 45 
cents per hour; odd pants from 244 to 32 
cents per hour and class ““B” garment manu- 
facturing from 234 to 31 cents per hour. 
Employers engaged in the production of 
children’s clothing will continue to pay 173 
cents per hour as previously. Other changes 
affected the provisions governing composite 
rates and bonuses, incorporation of the 
cost-of-living bonus into the regular rates 
within the next six months, as well as 
increased rates for workers engaged in 
manufacturing military uniforms. 


Industrial Standards Acts, Ontario and Saskatchewan 


During November and December, four 
new schedules were made binding under 
the Industrial Standards Acts, three in 
Ontario and one in Saskatchewan. 

In Ontario, minimum wage rates for 
electricians at Ottawa were increased from 
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the 1953 rate of $1.95 to the new rate of 
$2.22 per hour. A further increase of 10 
cents per hour shall become effective 
May 1, 1957. Higher rates were also 
provided for night work. Weekly hours 
(Continued on page 219) 








LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Nova Scotia court holds check-off required by collective agreement 
not revocable. Ontario Fair Accommodation Practices Act found valid 


In a case concerning a workman’s 
compensation claim under the individual 
liability statute in Saskatchewan, the 
appeal court held that the district court 
had jurisdiction to determine the claim 
and referred the case back to it. The 
district court had held that the action was 
one to set aside a settlement agreement, 
and beyond its jurisdiction. 

The claim of a group of employees of 
the Dominion Coal Co. Ltd. in Nova 
Scotia that the company had deducted 


union dues from them without authority | 


was dismissed by the Nova Scotia Supreme 
Court. 

The validity of the Ontario Fair 
Accommodation Practices Act was upheld 
in an appeal in the county court from a 
conviction under the Act, and the appeal 
was dismissed. 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal... 
- holds that trial court erred in not assuming 
jurisdiction in a workmen’s compensation case 


The Saskatchewan Court of Appeal on 
November 27, 1956, reversing a decision 
of the District Court, referred a workman’s 
compensation case back to the trial court 
to be dealt with on its merits and held 
that the Court had erred in finding that 
it lacked jurisdiction to pass upon the 
validity of an agreement of settlement 
between an employer and workman under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The 
Workmen’s Compensation Act referred to 
is the individual liability statute which at 
the time of the accident covered certain 
groups of railway employees. 

The case concerned a trainman ited 
in the course of his duties on July 31, 
1950. After being given medical ae, 
he returned to work but was unable to 
carry on his duties. He then consulted 
the company’s medical clinic but was told 
that he had no physical disability and 
should return to work, which he did on 
October 22. At this point, relying on the 
report of the clinic, the plaintiff entered 
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into an agreement with the defendant 
settling all claims arising out of the 
accident, including compensation. He con- 
tinued to work for the company until 
December 23, 1950 when, on consulting a 
Saskatoon doctor, he was informed that he 
was suffering from a definite fracture of 
the pedicle of the spine. 

On April 9, 1952, the plaintiff brought 
action in the District Court to set aside 
the settlement and asked for compensa- 
tion to the limit then allowed by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, namely 
$3,000. The Court held that the signing 
of the agreement was a complete bar to 
an action under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act until the settlement agreement 
was set aside and that it lacked jurisdic- 
tion to set aside the agreement (L.G. 
Loa vs 1044). On Aprml. 20.."1953. the 
plaintiff launched a motion for review of 
the judgment and on March 7, 1956, the 
District Judge concluded that his prior 
judgment was correct. The plaintiff there- 
upon appealed from the judgment to the 
Court of Appeal. 


Mr. Justice Gordon, who heard the 
appeal, agreed with the District Court 
judge that that Court has only such juris- 
diction as is set out in statutes. It is 
quite clear that if the action were brought 
merely to set aside the settlement agree- 
ment the District Court would have no 
jurisdiction. However, it is expressly 
stated in the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act that compensation may be recovered 
by action in the District Court. 


His Lordship was of the opinion that 
the action was primarily to recover com- 
pensation under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sationsation Act. The question of the 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and_ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 


these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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release was a matter of defence to the 
action, and he could see no difference 
between consideration of such a _ release 
under the circumstances and one obtained 
by fraud or signed by someone who had 
no authority to do so. He said that in 
the last two cases there would be no 
question as to the authority of the District 
Court to pass upon the validity of such a 
release. Being of the opinion that the 
District Court Judge should have disposed 
of the matter on its merits, his Lordship 
therefore allowed the appeal with costs 
and referred the matter back to the trial 
judge. Hurman v. Canadian WNatronal 
Railway Company (1956), 20 WWR 226. 


Supreme Court of Nova Scotia... 
. rules union membership and check-off stipulated 
in collective agreement not subject to revocation 


On August 22, 1956, the Supreme Court 
of Nova Scotia dismissed the claim of 
certain employees of the Dominion Coal 
Co. Ltd. who were seeking to recover sums 
deducted by the Company from. their 
wages during a 13-week period as union 
dues. The Court held that a union security 
clause in a collective agreement providing 
for maintenance of union membership and 
deduction of members’ dues from wages 
was a voluntary waiver of the right to 
cease to be a member of the union and to 
revoke a dues. check-off authorization 
during the life and statutory extension of 
the collective agreement. 


The facts of the case were related by 
Mr. Justice MacDonald in his reasons for 
judgment. 

A collective agreement, effective from 
February 1, 1953, until January 31, 1955, 
was concluded between Dominion Coal Co. 
Ltd. and District 26 of the United Mine 
Workers of America. The agreement con- 
tained provisions whereby, inter alia (1) 
the employer agreed to check off all dues 
from all members of the union party to 
the agreement (Clause 20); (2) every 
employee who was a union member at 
the effective date of the beginning of the 
agreement or who became a member 
during its currency was obliged to main- 
tain his membership and to submit to 
deduction of union dues during the life 
of the agreement (Clause 28); and (3) 
the agreement being effective from Feb- 
ruary 1, 1953, until January 31, 1955, was 
to be automatically prolonged from year 
to year thereafter unless notification to 
reopen the agreement was served by either 
of the parties not later than October 1 
(Clause 29). 
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The agreement was automatically 
renewed and continued in force until 
January 31, 1956. Notification to reopen 
the agreement was given by District 26 
before October 1, 1955, pursuant to Clause 
29. Following upon this notification the 
company and District 26 entered into 
negotiations for the conclusion of a new 
or revised agreement, in October or 
November, 1955. These negotiations being 
inconclusive, the matter was referred to a 
conciliation board, which filed its report 
with the Minister on May 4, 1956, recom- 
mending a renewal of the agreement on 
the same terms for another year (zte., 
ending January 31, 1957). 

In May 1956, the Executive Board of 
District 26 recommended to the members 
the acceptance of the board’s report, but 
on a referendum vote required by the 
union constitution, which took place on 
June 19, 1956, the members rejected the 
advice. 


Pending conclusion of a new agreement 
the union and employer agreed on a series 
of short-term extensions of the agreement 
designed to preserve the status quo. First 
of these extensions was signed a week 
before the expiry date of the agreement 
of 1953 (January 31, 1956) by the Com- 
pany and by the President of District 26. 
The memorandum of agreement read as 
follows: 

Direct negotiations between representa- 
tives of the Dominion Coal Company 
Limited...and the Executive Board of the 
United Mine Workers of America District 
No. 26, which have been carried on since 
November 8, 1955, for the purpose of reach- 
ing a new collective agreement, have so far 
failed to do so. In order that an oppor- 
tunity may be given for reaching an agree- 
ment the parties to the present collective 
agreements hereby agree to extend these 
agreements, which would normally expire 
on January 31, 1956, for a period of two 
months, that is, until March 31, 1956. 


On March 24 and April 24 identical 
documents purporting to extend the agree- 
ments until April 30 and June 30, 1956, 
respectively, were signed. There was a 
fourth memorandum in the same terms 
signed about June 25 to extend the agree- 
ment to September 30, 1956. 


In the summer of 1955 about 300 mem- 
bers of Local 4522 of District 26 of the 
United Mine Workers of America employed 
as surface workers in the machine shop 
and related departments became dissatisfied 
with the ability of the union to promote 
their interests and organized an inde- 
pendent union, Central Auxiliary Workers 
Union, in the fall of 1955. On November 
29, 1955, they filed with the company 
“off-set cards” bearing various dates in 


October and purporting to revoke the 
authority previously given the company to 
deduct dues in respect of District 26. In 
January 1956, the new union applied to 
the Labour Relations Board for certifica- 
tion as bargaining agent for the employees 
in the machine shop and related depart- 
ments. This application, contested by the 
Company and District 26, the Board 
rejected in February 1956, on the ground 
that this unit of employees was not an 
appropriate unit. On January 26, 1956, 
the members of the new union filed with 
the company new check-off cards in which 
they requested and accepted membership 
in the new union and authorized the 
Company to deduct from their earnings 
all dues or assessments to be determined 
by that union, and pay same to it. The 
Company continued to check off union dues 
to District 26 up to the date of the trial. 


On May 11, 1956, twelve members of 
the new union brought an action in the 
Supreme Court, each of the plaintiffs 
seeking to recover from the defendant 
company the sum of $13 due him as wages 
in respect of the 13-week period of Feb- 
ruary 4 to May 5, 1956, inclusive, wrong- 
fully deducted from his pay checks at the 
rate of $1 in each week of that period, 
purportedly as an authorized check-off for 
District 26, United Mine Workers of 
America; or together for the recovery of 
$156 wrongfully deducted and withheld 
notwithstanding demand therefor. Also the 
plaintiffs sought an injunctiom restraining 
the Company from making similar deduc- 
tions in the future. 


The plaintiffs contended that (1) on or 
about November 29, 1955, they revoked 
individually the authority previously given 
to the Company to check off weekly their 
respective dues to District 26; (2) they 
ceased to be members of Local 4522 of that 
organization before the period in respect 
of which the deductions in question were 
made; (3) that the collective agreement 
in question expired on January 31, 1956, 
and thus ceased to justify the deductions; 
and that the purported extensions of that 
agreement are invalid. 


The general position taken by the Com- 
pany and by District 26 was that the 
deductions were authorized long before the 
period in question by each of the plain- 
tiffs personally; and were required to be 
made by the terms of a collective agree- 
ment made between the Company and 
District 26 as a bargaining agent and 
binding upon the plaintiffs as members of 
Local 4522 during the period in question; 
and that pursuant to such authority and 
duty to check off, the Company would 
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continue to make similar deductions, and 
to pay same to District 26, so long as the 
collective agreement remains in effect. 

According to Mr. Justice MacDonald, the 
primary question was whether or not there 
was in force at the period of the contested 
deductions (February 4 to May 5, 1956) 
a collective agreement between the Com- 
pany and District 26 under which the 
Company was justified in making such 
deductions; and whether the authority 
given by the plaintiffs individually to make 
such deductions could be, and had been, 
withdrawn effectively. 


He considered first the terms of the 
collective agreement regarding union 
security and duration of agreement and 
provision for renewal (Clauses 20, 26, 28, 
29). As the plaintiffs were members of 
Local 4522 of District 26 at the inception 
of the agreement or became such prior to 
January 381, 1956, the court reached the 
conclusion that the maintenance of mem- 
bership provisions (Clause 28) compelled 
the plaintiffs to continue as members of the 
Local and to permit the deduction of union 
dues, during the life of the agreement. 

There is no doubt but that the agree- 
ment, being properly executed by officers 


of District 26 after its approval by a 
majority of its members as required by its 


constitution, became binding upon the 
plaintiffs. By force of s. 18(2) of the 
Trade Union Act, R.S.N.S. 1954, ¢. 295, 


these members, as well as the union and 
the company became bound under statutory 
penalty to comply with the agreement and 
particularly with Clauses 20 and 28. 


In Mr. Justice MacDonald’s opinion 
Clause 28 restricts the right of workers to 
leave the union and compels deductions of 
their dues as members of the union. 


In so far as Clause 28 was made by their 
authorized agents under the constitution of 
District 26 the provision as to maintenance 
of membership may be regarded as a 
voluntary waiver of the ordinary rights of 
the plaintiffs to cease to be members; and 
inasmuch as it became binding on them by 
force of the Trade Union Act it may be 
regarded as a compulsory suspension or 
abandonment of such rights. In so far as 
Clause 28 refers to the deduction of union 
dues it must be taken as validly suspending 
during the life of the agreement the 
statutory right under s. 67 to revoke a 
previous authority to deduct union dues; for 
having, in effect, become bound by the 
agreement to permit such deductions, the 
plaintiffs by force of s. 18 must refrain 
from exercising any inconsistent rights to 
terminate such deductions... In effect, there- 
fore, during the life of the agreement the 
plaintiffs could not by unilateral action 
escape from membership or the deduction 
of union dues. 


The next question to answer was what 
is actually meant by the expression “during 
the life of the agreement”. On its face the 
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agreement proper ceased to be effective on 
January 31, 1956, because of the action of 
District 26 in giving notification to reopen 
it. During the negotiations for a new 
agreement short-term extensions of the 
agreement were signed. The first three 
extensions concluded by the end of January, 
on March 24 and April 24, 1956, purported 
to extend the agreement until March 31, 
April 30 and June 30, 1956, respectively. 
They were signed by the President of 
District 26 on dates between sessions of 
the District Executive Board; and in 
reliance on Article 8 of the District con- 
stitution which reads in part: 


Between sessions of the District Executive 
Board he (the President) shall have full 
power to direct the workings of the District 
organization and shall report his acts to the 
District Executive Board for its approval. 


These extensions were so reported by him 
and approved. 


It should be noted that the period of 
deductions presently in dispute was from 
February 4 to May 5, 1956, and fell partly 
within each of these extensions. 


The fourth extension signed about June 
25, 1956, purported to extend the agree- 
ment to September 30, 1956. It was made 
with the antecedent authority of the 
District Executive Board. Though not 
relating to the period of the contested 
deductions it has relevance to the claim 
for injunction. 


The Trade Union Act provides for the 
duration of collective agreements for a 
term of at least one year; and that any 
provision relating to the term of an agree- 
ment shall not be capable of revision 
during the life of the agreement. Taking 
into account the provisions of the Act and 
Clause 29 of the agreement, the latter 
would have expired on January 31, 1956, 
unless kept alive by the so-called exten- 
sions or by the Act. 

The plaintiffs allege that during a period 
of 13 weeks (from February 4 to May 5, 
1956) after the expressed date of expiry 
of the agreement (January 31, 1956) they 
continued involuntarily in the status of 
members of a union they sought to leave; 
and continued to suffer weekly deductions 
for dues to the former union, notwith- 
standing withdrawal of their previous 
authority to the Company to make such 
deductions. 


One contention is that the plaintiffs did 
so continue because the term of the agree- 
ment has been “extended” by the parties 
to that agreement—or specifically by Dis- 
trict 26 acting as bargaining agent for the 
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plaintiffs. This involves the question 
whether it was within the power of the 
President with or without the approval of 
the District Executive Board—to bind the 
members by such an extension. 


Regarding this power of the President of 
the District Executive Board, Mr. Justice 
MacDonald continued, reliance was placed 
on his interim authority “to direct the 
workings of the District organization”. 
Whatever the extent of such authority may 
be it is clearly subordinate to the per- 
emptory prohibitions contained in Article 
19 of the District constitution, which reads: 
“All general agreements shall be voted 
upon by the members who are parties to 
such general agreements and no general 
agreements shall be signed by the District 
Officers unless a majority of those voting 
approve of same.” 


In Mr. Justice MacDonald’s opinion, 
under Article 19 it was clearly beyond the 
President’s power to sign a new agreement 
in the terms of the agreement of 1953. 
Article 19 would preclude the execution of 
such a general agreement by the District 
even for one year, without its endorse- 
ment by a majority vote of the members 
affected. Actually the recommendation of 
the Executive Board of District 26 to 
renew the 1953 agreement for another year 
(z.e., ending January 31, 1957) was defeated 
in a referendum vote which took place on 
June 19, 1956. Yet in fact the agreement 
of 1953 has been carried beyond the expiry 
date of January 31, 1956, by four so-called 
extensions for periods of two, one, two and 
three months respectively, or a total of 
eight months beyond that date. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Justice MacDonald these 
extensions were, in effect, the unauthorized 
execution of a new general agreement for 
eight months. They were in effect collec- 
tive agreements whose terms, except as to 
duration, are to be found in the agreement 
of 1953. As they were entered into with- 
out the authority of the membership as 
required by the District constitution, they 
could not bind the plaintiffs. Accordingly 
Clauses 20 and 28 (check-off and main- 
tenance of membership) of the agreement 
of 1953 ceased to apply to the plaintiffs 
on January 31, 1956, either to require con- 
tinuation of their membership in the UMW 
or to require deduction of dues from their 
wages in respect of membership dues to 
that organization. 

However, Section 15 of the Trade Union 
Act provides, in part: 

15(b) If a renewal or revision of the 
agreement or a new collective agreement has 
not been concluded before expiry of the 


term of, or termination of the agreement, 
the employer shall not without consent by or 
on behalf of the employees affected, decrease 
rates of wages, or alter any other term or 
condition of employment in effect immedi- 
ately prior to such expiry or termination 
provided for in the agreement until a 
renewal or revision of the agreement or a 
new collective agreement has been concluded 
or a conciliation board, appointed to en- 
deavour to bring about agreement, has 
reported to the Minister and seven days 
have elapsed after the report has been 


received by the Minister, whichever is 
earlier. 
This, in Mr. Justice MacDonald’s 


opinion, provides for a period beyond the 
normal expiration of the existing agree- 
ment during which the employer cannot 
“decrease rates of wages, or alter any other 
term or condition of employment” until 
after a conciliation board has reported to 
the Minister and seven days have elapsed 
after its receipt. In this case the report 
was received on May 4, 1956, so the freez- 
ing period would expire on May 11. The 
check-off provisions of Clause 20 and 28 
undoubtedly were such “terms and condi- 
tions of employment” (cf. Price Bros. & Co. 
v. Letarte (1953), Que. QB 307, L.G. 1953, 
p. 895; and London Passenger Transport 
Bd. v. Moscrop (1942), AC 332 at pp. 341, 
347); and as such could not have been 
altered by the Company until May 11, 
1956. 


Accordingly, though the provisions of the 
collective agreement ceased of effect as a 
consensual matter on January 31, 1956, they 
continued to apply until May 11 by force 
of the statute. During this supplementary 
period the Company remained bound to 
check off dues as before. It was during this 
period of statutory “freezing” that the 
deductions complained of were made. The 
Company, therefore, was both justified and 
bound by the Act to make such deductions. 


Once the term of expiry of the collective 
agreement has been settled, Mr. Justice 
MacDonald discussed the matter of can- 
cellation of individual check-off authoriza- 
tions given by the plaintiffs. 

By Section 67 of the Trade Union Act 
individual check-off authorizations are 
revocable. In November 29, 1955, the 
plaintiffs (inter alia) filed “off-set? cards 
purporting to revoke the authority pre- 
viously given the Company by them to 
deduct and pay UMW Local 4522 union 
dues. However, being delivered during the 
life of the agreement of 1953, these cards 
were ineffective as contrary to Clause 28. 
Though the off-set cards were delivered 
prematurely they did not become void 
thereby, but would come into effect as 
soon as the impediment of Clause 28 


ceased to operate, on February 1, 1956. 
Clause 28 of the agreement was a legal 
impediment by which the plaintiffs had 
waived their statutory right to revoke the 
check-off authorizations during the life of 
the agreement. That consensual waiver 
was succeeded, later, by a statutory waiver; 
for the effect of Section 15 of the Trade 
Union Act was to require the Company 
to continue the previous practice as to 
check-off of union dues until May 11, 1956. 
By force of Section 15 of the statute the 
right to revoke individual authorizations 
was suspended also during this freezing 
period of statutory extension of the agree- 
ment which lasted from February 1 until 
May 11, 1956. 


Accordingly, the judgment of the Court 
was that the deductions in question were 
properly made during the period between 
January 31, 1956 (when the agreement as 
such expired) and May 11, when the term 
of statutory extension expired. Therefore 
the claim to recover $156 was dismissed 
with costs. 


Further the Court held that as and from 
May 12, 1956, the Company ceased to have 
any duty or authority to continue to deduct 
from the wages of the plaintiffs any sums 
in respect of union dues; and that any 
deductions so made, before trial or since, 
were illegally made and must be returned 
to the plaintiffs, who are also entitled to 
an injunction restraining the Company 
from making similar deductions in the 
future. McKinnon et al v. Dominion Coal 
Cos Utd..et.al., 6 DLR Od), 481. 


Ontario County Court... 


- rules province’s Fair Accommodation Practices 
Act to be intra vires of the Ontario Legislature 


A judge of the Ontario County Court, 
on May 23, 1956, dismissed the appeal of 
a restaurant owner from a conviction in 
magistrate’s court for violation of the 
Ontario Fair Accommodation Practices Act, 
1954. The contention of the appellant 
that the Act was outside the powers of 
the Ontario Legislature was not upheld. 


Judge Lang, in oral reasons for decision, 
stated that the charges were that the 
restaurant owner on a certain day in 
November 1955 unlawfully denied to two 
negroes because of their colour services 
available in his restaurant, a place to which 
the public is customarily admitted, con- 
trary to the Fair Accommodation Practices 
Act, 1954. 


After considering the evidence Judge 
Lang found that the restaurant owner by 
his conduct did deny the services of his 
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restaurant to the two negroes. Service was 
withheld from them while on the same 
occasion all the white people who came 
into the restaurant were served. It was 
not necessary, in order to break the law, 
that the waitress or restaurant owner say, 
“T refuse to serve you food.” The actions 
in this case speak just as loudly as words. 
He noted that the waitress involved would 
also appear to be guilty of the offence, but 
she was not charged. 


Judge Lang next considered the conten- 
tion of the appellant that the Fair Accom- 
modation Practices Act, 1954, is ultra vires 
of the Ontario Legislature. Under Section 
92 of the BNA Act the Legislatures in the 
provinces have the right to legislate on 
certain matters, among them being prop- 
erty and civil rights within the province. 
Counsel for the appellant alleged that the 
Fair Accommodation Practices Act does 
not come under the property and civil 
rights clause. 


In Judge Lang’s opinion the purpose of 
the Act is to ensure that accommodation 
and services in places of business in 
Ontario shall be available to anyone, 
without regard to race, creed, colour, 
nationality, ancestry or place of origin. 
The Act is not intended to be a declara- 
tion of human rights or a statute of human 
liberties. It is limited to one aspect of 
human rights only, namely, the right of 
all people in Ontario to service and accom- 
modation in places of business in Ontario, 
which are there customarily available. The 
Act is therefore legislation under the head 
of property and civil rights within the 
province. 

Further, counsel for the appellant alleged 
that the Act in question is really criminal 


legislation and as such is within the 


exclusive jurisdiction of the Parliament of 
Canada. 


In rejecting this argument Judge Lang 
pointed out that as the Parliament of 
Canada has not yet legislated on this 
matter either under the head of “criminal 
law” or under its power to legislate for 
“the Peace, Order and good Government 
of Canada”, there is no question of con- 
flicting legislation. Besides, the mere fact 
that the legislation creates a prohibition 
does not bring it within the category of 
criminal law; provincial legislatures have 
the right to impose punishment by fine or 
imprisonment for breaches of laws which 
they have the right to enact (Section 
92(15) of the BNA Act). Neither did the 
judge accept the argument that the Act 
in question is ultra vires of the province 
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as being apparently designed for “the 
promotion of public order, safety or 
morals” and as such creating a new kind 
of crime. In his opinion the Act has 
nothing to do with public morals, but it is 
rather an Act which creates a new civil 
right. 


In considering this Act I am reminded of 
another one in the Province of Ontario which 
in many respects is somewhat similar to it, 
and that is the Labour Relations Act, R.S.O. 
1950, e. 194. That Act has clauses in it 
somewhat similar to this—for example, the 
one which provides that there shall be no 
discrimination by an employer against an 
employee by reason of his membership in a 
trade union. It provides a_ prohibition 
against an employee going on strike or an 
employer conducting a lockout during the 
term of a collective bargaining agreement. 
It is rather interesting too, in this connec- 
tion, that there is Dominion ‘legislation under 
the Cr. Code, 1953-54 (Can.) ec. 51, dealing 
with violence and strikes and prohibiting 
anything beyond peaceful picketing during 
strikes, and defining what peaceful picketing 
is. So then, as regards that Act, we have 
two statutes running along together, one of 
them prohibiting violence and so on, during 
strikes, and the other setting forth legisla- 
tion regarding civil rights. The Labour 
Relations Act is one which is constantly 
before the Courts in some form or other and 
I do not think its constitutional validity has 
yet been seriously questioned. 


It may well be that the Parliament of 
Canada, under the head of “Peace, Order 
and good Government” could pass valid 
legislation along the same lines, as it has 
done in the case of the Canada Temperance 
Act, now R.S.C. 1952, c. 30, but it has not 
done so so far as the matter before us is 
concerned, and therefore we are not at the 
present time concerned with any conflict 
which there might be in legislation. I can- 
not see that this Act comes within the 
domain of what may be considered “criminal 
law” or “public law”. 

Lastly, counsel for the appellant con- 
tended that because of the inclusion of the 
word “creed” in Section 2, the Act legis- 
lates on the matter of religious freedom or 
the right of religious worship. He argued 
that religious freedom is not a civil right 
and consequently such legislation is within 
the jurisdiction of the Parliament of 
Canada. The Judge, however, did not see 
any relevancy between the Act and 
religious freedom, as the Act neither 
enlarges, confirms nor restricts religious 
liberty or the right to worship as one 
chooses. 

In conclusion Judge Lang ruled that the 
Fair Accommodation Practices Act is on all 
grounds intra vires of the Ontario Legisla- 
ture; he found the accused guilty of the 
offence as charged, and he dismissed the 
appeal. Regina ex Rel. Nutland v. McKay, 
Kent. County Court, 5 DLR (2d) 403. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


New minimum wage orders issued in British Columbia and Nova Scotia; 
workmen's compensation coverage extended in Alberta and Ontario 


A new minimum wage order for office 
workers issued by the British Columbia 
Board of Industrial Relations extends 
coverage to male employees and provides 
for a minimum wage of 75 cents an hour. 
A second order increased the minimum 
wage of first-aid attendants from 75 cents 
to $1.25 an hour. The Nova Scotia 
Minimum. Wage Board revised the over- 
time pay requirement so as to make it 
compulsory to pay the overtime rate after 
48 hours in a week or after the regular 
working hours, if less than 48, to all female 
employees in the cities and incorporated 
towns except domestic servants, and except 
beauty parlour employees, who are covered 
by a special order. That order has been 
amended to set rates for the first six months 
of training. 

In Ontario, the ladies’ dress and sports- 
wear industry was designated an industry 
under the Industrial Standards Act and was 
also declared to be an interprovincially 
competitive industry. 


In Alberta, the operation of a hospital 
was added to the schedule listing the 


industries covered by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. Several industries 
listed in the schedule of the Ontario 


Workmen’s Compensation Act were rede- 
fined to include selling or distribution. 


The trade of millwright was designated 
a trade under the Alberta Apprenticeship 
Act. 


Other regulations deal with examination 
of chauffeurs in Saskatchewan, the licensing 
of television repair operators in Prince 
Edward Island and hours of work of 
pipeline construction workers in British 
Columbia. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


The trade of millwright was designated 
a trade under the Alberta Apprenticeship 
Act by an order authorized by O.C. 1661/56 
and gazetted on December 15. As a.-result 
of the new order, a person eligible for 
apprenticeship may not be employed in 
the trade without entering into an appren- 
ticeship contract or receiving the permis- 
sion of the Apprenticeship Board. 


Alberta thus becomes the first province 
to make apprenticeship compulsory in this 
trade. In New Brunswick, however, where 
the trades are not designated as in other 
»rovinces, the trade of millwright has been 


declared a trade “appropriate for appren- 
ticeship” by the Provincial Apprenticeship 
Committee. 


Alberta Workmen's Compensation Act 

In an order effective January 1, 1957, 
and gazetted on December 15, the Alberta 
Workmen’s Compensation Board declared 
that Schedule I of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, which contains the list of 
industries covered by the Act, has been 
amended to include the operation of 
hospitals except that part of the operation 
which consists of work performed by the 
following: special nurses, persons supplying 
or operating equipment such as tractors, 
trucks and bulldozers who, but for Section 
61 of the Act, would normally be classed 
as employers, and members of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons or members 
of the governing board of the hospital who 
are not engaged exclusively with and in 
full time employment in the hospital. 

The order was made under authority of 
Section 13 of the Act which allows the 
Board to make such additions or deletions 
to the Schedule as it considers proper. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 

By Regulation No. 42 (1957), gazetted 
on December 27, the British Columbia 
Board of Industrial Relations has exempted 
the pipeline construction industry from the 
operation of the Hours of Work Act from 
January 1, 1957, to and including December 
31, 1957, with the result that persons 
employed in this industry may work 
longer than eight hours a day and 44 hours 
a week during this period. For purposes 
of this regulation, the “pipeline construc- 
tion industry” means all operations in or 
incidental to the construction of any line 
of pipe used for transmitting or trans- 
porting gas, oil or petroleum, as well as 
the preparation for or laying the founda- 
tions of any such construction, but does 
not include the installation of mains and 
service-lines in, to, or from industrial 
plants or other buildings. 

A similar exemption was granted last 
year for the period April 2 to December 
31 (L.G. May, p. 550). 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 


Office Workers 


A new minimum wage order which pro- 
vides for a minimum wage of 75 cents an 
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hour for experienced office workers, in- 
cluding telephone and telegraph switch- 
board operators, was gazetted December 27. 
The new order, Male and Female Minimum 
Wage Order No. 34 (1956), was made on 
December 11 following a hearing by the 
Board of Industrial Relations and went 
into effect on February 4, 1957, rescinding 
Order No. 79 (1945) (L.G. 1945, p. 767) 
which applied to female switchboard oper- 
ators and Order No. 34 (1948) (L.G. 1948, 
p. 1135) which covered women employees 
in other office occupations. 


The application of the new order differs 
from the orders it replaces in several 
respects. Firstly, it has a wider coverage 
not only because it applies to male office 
workers, but also because it also covers 
accountants who were excluded under the 
former order for office workers. In other 
respects, however, the coverage is the same, 
the order applying to all kinds of clerical 
work and to the work of operators of 
switchboards and other mechanical appli- 
ances used in connection with telephony 
and telegraphy, as well as to the work of 
stenographers, bookkeepers, typists, clerks, 
cashiers, checkers, invoicers, comptometer 


operators, auditors and attendants in 
physicians’ and dentists’ offices and in 
other offices. It does not apply to persons 
acting in a supervisory or managerial 
capacity. 


A second change is that the definition 
of learner has been modified to the extent 
that it now applies only to an employee 
with less than two months’ experience in 
the occupation for which he was engaged 
for whose employment the Board has 
issued a permit in writing. Under Order 
No. 34 (1948), the learning period for office 
workers was four months; under Order 
No. 79 (1945), an employee had to work 
over six months before she was entitled 
to be paid at the rate of $3.36 per day, 
the highest rate in the salary range for 
switchboard operators. 


Thirdly, the new order differs from the 
two previous orders in that it does not 
distinguish between full-time and part- 
time employees. The 75-cent rate applies 
regardless of the length of the employee’s 
work-day, except in the exceptional cases 
described below. Order No. 79 (1945), on 
the other hand, provided that the wages 
of part-time switchboard operators would 
be pro-rated, and Order No. 34 (1948) set 
weekly rates ($18 in the case of experi- 
enced workers) for office employees who 
worked 36 hours or more a week and hourly 
rates (50 cents for persons with experience) 
for those who normally worked less than 
36 hours a week. 
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As under the former order for office 
workers, hours are not to exceed eight in 
the day and 44 in the week except during 
unusual circumstances when the Board has 
issued a permit to extend hours. This 
applies the 44-hour weekly limit to switch- 
board operators for whom the weekly limit 
under the former order was 48 hours or 
56 hours in emergencies. As before, the 
Board may approve an arrangement per- 
mitting an operator residing on the 
employer’s premises to take emergency 
calls between the hours of 10 p.m. and 
8 a.m. 


Like most minimum wage orders, the 
new order permits some variation of the 
minimum wage. The 75-cent rate does not 
apply in the case of apprentices, and 
handicapped or part-time employees for 
whom the Board has issued a permit to 
work for less than the minimum wage, the 
Order providing that these persons must 
be paid at the rate specified in the permit. 
Lower rates, 55 cents an hour during the 
first month of employment and 65 cents 
an hour the second, are payable to learners 
with permits. In the absence of a permit, 
however, the full minimum rate applies. 


The Order also requires one and one- 
half the regular rate to be paid for all 
hours worked in excess of eight in the 
day and 44 in the week where the hours 
worked do not exceed eight in any one 
day, subject to some exceptions. Employees 
who by custom or arrangement work fewer 
than eight hours on some days and more 
than eight on others and persons whose 
hours are averaged over a fixed period are 
not eligible for the overtime rate until 
they have completed the hours agreed upon. 
The same is true of employees whom the 
Board has granted special permission to 
work beyond the prescribed limits. The 
overtime provision may also be varied in 
the case of an undertaking which, because 
of the nature of the work, has been 
removed from the operation of the Hours 
of Work Act, or an occupation which has 
been exempted by a regulation under the 
Act. 


The Order has a daily guarantee provi- 
sion which, while similar to that contained 
in other minimum wage orders issued within 
the past year, differs from that provided 
under the two former orders. This pro- 
vision requires an employee who reports 
for work on the call of an employer to be 
paid a minimum of two hours’ pay at the 
regular rate unless his condition is such 
that he is not competent to perform his 
duties or he has failed to comply with the 
Accident-prevention Regulations of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. An 


employee who commences work in response 
to a call is to receive a minimum of 
four hours’ pay except where his work is 
suspended because of inclement weather or 
other reasons completely beyond the 
control of the employer. School students 
reporting for work on school days on the 
call of an employer are guaranteed a 
minimum of two hours’ pay. The daily guar- 
antee provision in the former order for office 
workers was not subject to the qualifica- 
tions described above but could be varied 
by the Board in the case of part-time 
employees. Order No. 79 provided that 
every operator required to report for work 
was to be paid not less than 3 hours’ pay 
at the regular rate. 

Employers are required to allow their 
employees 32 consecutive hours of rest 
weekly except in special cases where the 
Board has approved a different arrangement 
following a joint application by employers 
and employees. This provision is not only 
significant for male employees who, not 
being covered by a minimum wage order, 
were not previously guaranteed a weekly 
rest, but also represents a change for female 
switchboard operators for whom a weekly 
rest of only 24 hours had been provided 
under the former order. 

The new order also includes a provision 
requiring split shifts to be confined to a 
12-hour period immediately following 
commencement of work, as well as the 
usual provisions respecting semi-monthly 
pay, posting of orders and schedules and 
the keeping of records. 


First-Aid Attendants 


A new minimum wage order for first-aid 
attendants, Male and Female Minimum 
Wage Order No. 39 (1956), effective 
February 4, 1957, was issued by the Board 
of Industrial Relations, replacing Order 
No. 39 (1948) (L.G. 1948, p. 1186). The 
new order sets a minimum rate of $1.25 
an hour. 

The Order defines the term “first-aid 
attendant” to mean every employee 
employed in whole or in part as a first- 
aid attendant who is in possession of an 
industrial first-aid certificate in good 
standing and is designated by his employer 
as the first-aid attendant pursuant to the 
provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. 

The Order applies to every first-aid 
attendant and his employer, except first-aid 
attendants who are exempt from the hours 
of work provisions of the Hours of Work 
Act as being employed in a supervisory, 
managerial or confidential capacity. 

The minimum wage for first-aid 
attendants has been raised from 75 cents 


to $1.25 an hour. Exceptions are made 
where part of the time of a first-aid 
attendant is spent at other work for which 
a higher minimum rate is fixed, in which 
case the higher rate must be paid; and in 
the case of employees classified by the 
Board of Industrial Relations as_ handi- 
capped, or as part-time employees or as 
apprentices for whose employment the 
Board has issued permits to work for less 
than the minimum wage, and who are to 
be paid the rate specified in the permit. 

Subject to the exceptions provided under 
the Hours of Work Act and described 
above in relation to office workers, the 
hours of work of any first-aid attendant 
are not to exceed eight in the day and 
44 in the week. Overtime pay of time 
and one-half the regular rate must be paid 
for all hours worked in excess of eight in 
the day and for all hours worked in excess 
of 44 in the week where the hours worked 
do not exceed eight in any one day. The 
overtime rate of pay does not apply to 
first-aid attendants while employed as 
emergency fire-fighters and fire wardens, 
nor in the exceptional cases described 
above in connection with the office workers’ 
order. 

A first-aid attendant is to receive regular 
rate of pay and his actual expenses and 
transportation costs when attending a 
patient on his way to the office of a medical 
practitioner, hospital, or other destination. 

There are also the usual provisions 
regarding daily guarantee, semi-monthly 
pay, posting of orders and keeping of 
records. 


Nova Scotia Women’s Minimum Wage Act 
General Order 


An order of the Nova Scotia Minimum 
Wage Board extending the application of 
the overtime provision contained in the 
Minimum Wage Order of August 18, 1951 
to female employees whose normal rate is 
above the minimum wage fixed by the 
Board was approved by the Lieutenant- 
Governor on December 18 and gazetted on 
January 2. As a result, all female 
employees except domestic servants in any 
of the cities or incorporated towns, and 
employees subject to the special order for 
beauty parlours, must now be paid one 
and one-half the regular rate for all hours 
worked in excess of 48 or of the usual 
number of hours worked in a week, if they 
are less than 48. Previously, this overtime 
provision applied only to employees who 
were paid at the rate specified in the Order. 


Beauty Parlour Employees 


A second order approved by the Lieu- 
tenant Governor on December 18 and 
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gazetted on January 2 amends the special 
minimum wage order for women employed 
in beauty parlours by providing minimum 
weekly rates for beauty operator students 
during the first six months of training, 
effective from January 12, 1957. The 
original order (L.G. 1955, p. 452) did not 
set a minimum wage for learners during 
the first six months of training. 

The new weekly rates, $6 during the 
first three months and $9 during the second 
three months, apply in the three zones and 
are payable to all employees who are 
recelving instruction and training in hair- 
dressing, permanent waving, manicuring, 
and similar occupations and whose total 
period of instruction with one or more 
employers or in one or more schools has 
not exceeded 18 months. 

The rates for the second and third six 
months of training are unchanged, the 
minimum weekly wage for the second six 
months being $12 in Zone I, $11 in Zone II 
and $10 in Zone III and for the third six 
months $14 in Zone I, $13 in Zone II and 
$12 in Zone III. 


Ontario Industrial Standards Act 


The Ontario Minister of Labour in an 
order approved by O. Reg. 220/56 and 
gazetted on November 17 designated the 
ladies’ dress and sports-wear industry as an 
industry under the Industrial Standards 
Act. As a_ result, representatives of 
employers or employees may petition the 
Minister to authorize an _ industrial 
standards officer to convene a conference 
of employers and employees with a view 
to having a schedule of wages and hours 
and days of labour adopted for the 
industry. 

The same industry was also declared to 
be an interprovincially competitive indus- 
try by the Industry and Labour Board in 
an order authorized by O. Reg. 228/56 
gazetted on November 24, with the result 
that employers and employees in this 
industry may be assessed to provide 
revenue for the enforcement of a schedule. 

The following industries were previously 
designated as interprovincially competitive 
industries by the Board: the ladies’ cloak 
and suit industry, the men’s and boys’ 
clothing industry, the men’s and boys’ hat 
and cap industry and the millinery industry. 


Ontario Workmen's Compensation Act 


Amendments to the regulations under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act author- 
ized by O. Reg. 240/56 were gazetted 
December 8, removing some operations 
connected with the retail trade from the 
list of industries excluded from the benefit 
section of the Act and making some 
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changes in Schedule I which contains the 
list of industries in which the employers are 
liable to contribute to the accident fund. 

In line with the extension of coverage 
to the retail industry (L.G. Jan. 1957, 
p. 70 the following industries which were 
previously excluded when carried on in 
connection with a retail store are no 
longer exempted: boot-making, shoemaking 
and repairing boots and_ shoes, coffee- 
grinding, drug-manufacturing, harness- 
making and harness-repairing, meat-cutting, 
the business of an optician, paper-cutting, 
pipe-cutting, sausage-manufacturing,  tin- 
smithing and watch-, clock-, and jewellery- 
making and_ repairing. An industry 
carried on as part of an exclusively retail 
business dealing in men’s or women’s 
clothing, white-wear, shirts or collars, 
corsets, hats or caps, and furs or robes is 
now covered also. 

Some of the industries listed in Schedule 
I have been redefined to conform with 
this change in coverage. The industry of 
operating breweries, distilleries and brewers’ 
warehouses now includes distribution and 
a new industry, the distribution of brewery 
or distillery products, has been added. The 
sale as well as the installation of furnaces, 
oil-burners and other heating appliances is 
now listed as well as the buying and sell- 
ing of seed, feed, flour and grain. 

Schedule I has also been amended by the 
addition of the following industries: oper- 
ating a taxicab business, vacuum metal- 
lizing, operating spray paint shops, pipe- 
line construction, test boring and earth 
sampling. Other new industries are: seed 
cleaning and the operation of hay baling 
machines, and the sale and installation of 
metal window-frames, screens, doors and 
awnings. Some other changes have been 
made within classes. 


Prince Edward Island Electrical Inspection Act 


Several amendments to the regulations 
under the Prince Edward Island Elec- 
trical Inspection Act were approved by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council on 
December 20 and gazetted on December 29. 

The definition of “electrical equipment” 
has been deleted and the general section 
has been altered to provide that all elec- 
trical installations used or offered for sale 
in the province must be “accepted” or 
“approved” as defined in the Canadian 
Electrical Code and that no person may 
dispose of any electrical installation which 
has not been “approved”. This rule 
formerly applied to electrical equipment 
used in electrical installations. 

The Chief Electrical Inspector is now 
authorized to appoint the four other 





members of the board which will meet 
semi-annually to conduct examinations for 
a journeyman’s licence. When the regula- 
tion approving the setting up of the board 
was made last October (L.G. Jan. 1957, 
p. 70) it merely stated the board was to 
consist of five members, including the 
Chief Electrical Inspector. 

Another new provision requires persons 
wishing to be licensed as radio or tele- 
vision repair operators to pass an exam- 
ination before the board. Previously only 
radio repair operators had to pass an 
examination in order to qualify for a 
licence. 


Saskatchewan Vehicles Act 


New regulations made by the Saskat- 
chewan Highway Traffic Board under 
authority of Section 8 of the Vehicles Act 
were gazetted December 14, replacing 
those issued in June 1951. Although some 
of the insurance requirements and _ tariffs 
have been revised, the provisions respect- 
ing chauffeur examinations, log books and 
safety standards are for the most part 
unchanged except for the addition of a 
new section on school buses. 

Under the Act, the Highway Traffic 
Board may require an applicant for a 
licence to take a driver’s examination as 
prescribed in the regulations. The exam- 
ination requirements are the same as 
formerly, the new regulations prescribing 
written, physical aptitude and road tests 
for applicants who are required to take 
driver examinations. The passing mark on 
the written examination is 70 and the 
road tests must be sufficient to test the 
ability and skill of the applicant. The 
physical aptitude tests which are prescribed 
for all applicants except those in locations 
north of Township 65 must be sufficient 
to indicate the visual acuity, field of vision, 
colour identification and foot reaction time 
of the driver. An applicant who fails the 
written examination or the road tests may 
be given a learner’s permit but is not 
eligible for re-examination until he has had 
sufficient time to become familiar with 
driving techniques. 

Although the Board has authority to 
make regulations governing the hours of 
employment of drivers of public service 
and commercial vehicles, the regulations 
do not place any limitation on hours but 
they do require certain truck drivers to 
keep individual log books. As previously, 
there is a provision stating that every 
driver engaged in intra-provincial or extra- 
provincial transportation employed by a 
holder of a class “A”, “EX” or “R” certificate 
of registration (certain types of truck 
licences) or the holder himself, if he drives, 


is required to keep a log showing place of 
origin and destination of each trip, and 
the dates and times of reporting for duty 
and of going off duty and periods of 
driving or operating and other work. The 
log is to be in the personal possession of 
the individual driver during his entire duty 
period and the entries are to be made by 
the driver himself at the time of going 
onfor oi duty. 

For the purpose of this regulation, “drive 
or operate” includes all time spent on a 
moving vehicle and any interval not in 
excess of 10 minutes in which a driver is 
on duty but not on a moving vehicle. A 
driver is considered “on duty” from the 
time he begins to work or is required to 
be in readiness to work until he is relieved 
from work and all responsibility for per- 
forming work. Time spent sleeping or 
resting in a berth may not be counted 
when computing operating time or time 
on duty. 


Among the safety requirements intended 
to protect both the public and drivers is 
a provision which prohibits the transporta- 
tion of explosives except under special 
authority of the Board which may only be 
eranted in accordance with federal Acts 
and regulations. Another provides that a 
transport tank for liquefied petroleum gas 
may not be used in transit unless the 
vehicle in which it is permanently mounted 
has been approved and authorized by the 
Board in accordance with the provisions of 
the Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act and 
regulations. Every motor vehicle carrying 
L.P. Gas must be clearly marked on each 
side and in the rear. A tank with a 
capacity of 500 gallons or more while being 
used to transport fuel petroleum products 
must be securely fastened to the vehicle 
upon which it is carried. 

As previously indicated, there are special 
rules for school buses. A driver of a motor 
vehicle used to convey children to and 
from school must have a chauffeur’s licence 
if the school board so directs and must 
also present himself for medical examina- 
tion as directed by the school board. 
Drivers are also forbidden to smoke or be 
under the influence of liquor when trans- 
porting pupils. 

Among the special safety measures is a 
provision which requires every motor 
vehicle used to transport children to and 
from school to be equipped with a fire 
extinguisher of a type approved by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories which is to be located 
in the forward end of the vehicle easily 
accessible to the driver. A satisfactory first- 
aid kit is to be maintained in every school 
bus with a carrying capacity of 12 or more. 
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Saskatchewan Oil and Gas Conservation Act 


New regulations under the Saskatchewan 
Oil and Gas Conservation Act authorized 
by O.C. 2709/56 were gazetted on January 


4, replacing those approved by O.C. 304/53 
(L.G. 1953, p. 591). While some of the 
rules relating to drilling, development and 
production have been revised, the safety 
regulations were not substantially changed. 





39" Annual Convention of the International 


Association of Governmental Labor Officials 


Problems of industrial safety and health 
laws for the protection of women and 
children, minimum wages, migrant labour 
and mediation and conciliation were dis- 
cussed at the 39th annual convention of 
the International Association of Govern- 
mental Labor Officials held at Miami 
Beach, Florida, from November 27-30, 1956. 
Labour Departments of 39 states, Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, nine Canadian provinces as 
well as the United States and Canadian 
federal Departments of Labour are mem- 
bers of the Association. 


The Secretary of Labor of the United 
States, James P. Mitchell, at the opening 
session, addressing himself particularly to 
state representatives, urged them _ to 
improve their labour and social legisla- 
tion. He reminded the delegates that it 
is the policy of the Administration to 
foster the initiative of the state govern- 
ments but warned that unless the states 
do more, the federal government would be 
under pressure to step in and fill the breach 
with needed legislation. Mr. Mitchell 
named the fields in which state action was 
particularly needed: unemployment insur- 
ance, workmen’s compensation, conciliation 
and mediation in intra-state industries, and 
industrial safety. 

At the safety and health session, Ronald 
Turton, Assistant Chief Inspector of the 
Ontario Department of Labour, discussed 
the safety laws in effect in his province. 
In Canada, he pointed out, safety laws 
may be enacted at all levels of govern- 
ment, federal, provincial and municipal. He 
outlined the main safety provisions estab- 
lished by provincial law and the method 
of inspection. He mentioned the work of 
the Canadian Association of Administrators 
of Labour Legislation in connection with 
the development of a code for punch-press 
guarding and suggested that the IAGLO 
might be instrumental in working towards 
safety standards acceptable in both 
countries. 
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During the panel discussion on minimum 
wages, the Hon. Lyle Wicks, Minister of 
Labour of British Columbia, outlined the 
method of minimum wage fixing in his 
province. As a result of the discussion on 
minimum wages the conference passed a 
resolution urging that the model minimum 
wage bill adopted by the Association 
several years ago be reviewed in the light 
of development in the field since that time. 

Among the speakers from other organ- 
izations was Dr. Henry David of Columbia 
University, Executive Director of the 
National Manpower Council, who told the 
session that the studies conducted by the 
Council led him to believe that labour 
laws for the protection of women did not 
hmit the participation of women in the 
labour force to any great extent. 

Lazelle Alway of the Field Service of 
the National Child Labour Committee, who 
acted as chairman of the panel on child 
labour laws, was concerned about the 
number of attacks on the laws coming 
from responsible persons and hoped that 
more interpretative material would be 
published to answer the charges. The con- 
ference passed a resolution urging that the 
standards of child labour laws be main- 
tained and that a positive program be 
adopted to stimulate guidance and 
employment services to young persons. 

In the mediation and conciliation session, 
J. B. Metzler, Deputy Minister of Labour 
of Ontario, outlined the salient provisions 
of the Ontario Labour Relations Act with 
respect to conciliation services. 

The Canadian delegates to the confer- 
ence were: Hon. Lyle Wicks, Minister of 
Labour of British Columbia; Hon. C. H. 
Ballam, Minister of Labour of Newfound- 
land; J. B. Metzler, Deputy Minister of 
Labour for Ontario; Ronald Turton, 


(Continued on page 215) 








UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of initial and renewal claims for benefit and of claimants on 
live” file at month-end higher in November than in October but lower 
than in November 1955.* New beneficiaries show year-to-year increase 


The number of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in 
November was 72 per cent higher than in 
October but 5.3 per cent lower than in 
November 1955. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 151,356 claims 
were received at local offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission across 
Canada, compared with 87,929 in October 
and 159,757 in November 1955. 

Claimants having an unemployment 
register in the “live file’ numbered 215,378 
(155,850 males and 59,528 females) on 
November 30, compared with 139,377 
(88,259 males and 651,118 females) on 
October 31, and 219,786 (162,252 males and 
57,584 females) on November 30, 1955. 
(Figures for the current month include 843 
claimants for seasonal benefit; beginning 
with the last week of November, claimants 
failing to establish a benefit period have 
their claims automatically considered under 
the seasonal benefit terms of the Act.) 

Adjudications on initial and renewal 
claims during November totalled 121,516, 
of which 91,884 were in the category 
“entitled to benefit”. Of the 26,474 initial 
claims classed as “not entitled to benefit,” 
18,810 were in respect of claimants unable 
to satisfy the minimum contribution 
requirements. Total disqualifications, 1.e., 
those arising from initial, renewal and 
revised claims, numbered 16,030, the chief 
reasons being: “voluntarily left employ- 
ment without just cause” 5,899 cases; “not 
capable of and not available for work” 
3,850 cases and “refused offer to work and 
neglected opportunity to work” 1,534 cases. 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 





New beneficiaries during November 
numbered 74,130, compared with 50,123 
during October and 65,061 during November 
1955. 


Benefit payments amounted to $9,275,471 
in. compensation for 478,265 weeks in 
November, compared with $8,066,104 and 
420,207 weeks in October, and $8,661,628, 
14,982 days and 514,456 weeks in November 
1955. 


Ninety per cent of the weekly payments 
were in respect of complete weeks of 
unemployment, 2.e., weeks in which no 
reduction occurred in the weekly benefit 
rate. Excess earnings accounted for 34,776 
weeks or 71 per cent of the 48,891 com- 
pensated weeks recorded as partial benefit 
weeks. 


The estimated average weekly number 
of beneficiaries was 108.6 thousand for 
November, in comparison with 95.5 thou- 
sand for October and 118.0 thousand for 
November 1955. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for November show that insurance books 
or contribution cards were issued to 
4,645,535 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund since April 1, 1956. 


At November 30 employers registered 
numbered 286,987, a decrease of 1,126 
during the month. 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and _ the 


general employment situation. 
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Enforcement Statistics 


During November, 5,410 investigations 
were conducted by district investigators 
across Canada. Of these, 4,678 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions. 
The remaining 732 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were commenced in 68 
cases, 23 against employers and 45 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants making false  state- 
ments or misrepresentations numbered 316.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in November totalled 
$21,038,964.17 compared with $22,058,882.82 
in October and $20,561,805.96 in November 
1955. Benefit payments in November 
amounted to $9,258,141.20, compared with 
$8 048,372.58 in October and $8,642,656.05 in 
November 1955. The balance in the fund 
at November 30 was $917,638,981.85; at 
October 381 there was a _ balance of 
$905,858,158.88 and at November 30, 1955, 
of $882,161,407.84. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1325, December 27, 1956 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant 
and those associated with him in this 
appeal filed applications for benefit on or 
about May 4, 1956, stating that they had 
been employed by the Universal Fur 
Dressers and Dyers Limited, Toronto, Ont:, 
when on May 3 they were laid off because 
of a shortage of work. 

According to the submissions, the Fur 
Workers’ Union, Local 68, Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen of 
North America (AFL-CIO) opened nego- 
tiations, in April 1955, with the company 
for a new bargaining agreement. Nego- 
tiations were still in progress on May 3, 
1956, when an alleged work slowdown took 
place in the Gas Ironing Department, 
where the claimants were employed. On 
that date seven employees of that depart- 
ment were dismissed and the others, in- 
cluding the claimants, were allegedly taken 
off the job by the shop chairman. On 
May 7 a general strike was declared at 
the plant but work was resumed the next 
day when an agreement was signed. In 
the Gas Ironing Department, however, 
there was a complete stoppage of work 
until May 14, when those who had been 
dismissed were taken back. The other 
members of that department were recalled 
on May 22. 

On the evidence before him, the insur- 
ance officer disqualified the claimants from 
receipt of benefit, pursuant to Section 63 
of the Act, from May 8, 1956, to May 13, 
1956. 





The claimants appealed to a board of 
referees, before which they and representa- 
tives of the union and the company 
appeared in Toronto on June 29, 1956. The 
board dismissed the appeal by a majority 
decision and increased the period of dis- 
qualification to May 21, 1956, as the 
claimants had not returned to work until 
May 22, 1956. 


From the decision of the board of 
referees, the interested union appealed to 
the Umpire. The union also requested a 
hearing, which was held in Toronto on 
December 6, 1956. Max Federman repre- 
sented the union and C. N. Beauchamp 
appeared on behalf of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 


Conclusions: The evidence clearly indi- 
cates, and in fact it was so stated at the 
hearing before me by the union’s repre- 
sentative, that, quite apart from the dispute 
concerning the renewal of the bargaining 
agreement, there was a disagreement in 
the Gas Ironing Department between the 
employer and the employees regarding the 
work output. This disagreement, which 
had been in existence for quite some time, 
finally materialized, on May 3, in dismissals 
followed by withdrawals of work with a 
complete stoppage of work. 

This essentially constitutes a labour 
dispute within the meaning of the Act, 
and the claimants must be held to have 
lost their employment on account of a 
stoppage of work due to a labour dispute. 
As all of them were directly interested in 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investigations conducted during this period. 
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the result of this dispute, there can be 
no doubt that they could not be relieved 
from the disqualification laid down in 
Section 63(1) of the Act. 


I have noted that the board of referees 
extended the period of disqualification to 
May 21, when the claimants resumed work. 
In my opinion, the only question which 
was before the board was whether or not 
the claimants were subject to disqualifica- 
tion under Section 63, the insurance officer 
having decided on the facts before him 
that the stoppage of work in the Gas 
Troning Department had ceased to exist 
on May 14, when a number of _ its 
employees were recalled. For that reason 
the disqualification previously imposed is 
hereby reinstated. With this reserve the 
appeal is dismissed. 


Decision CUB-1326, December 27, 1956 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant 
filed an initial application for benefit on 
May 8, 1956, stating that she had worked 
as a packer for the Canadian General 
Electric Company Limited, Toronto, Ont., 
from February 25, 1953, to May 7, 1956, 
when she was laid off because of a shortage 
of work. At the time of separation her 
rate of pay was $1.25 an hour. 


On July 26, 1956, the local office notified 
the claimant of an offer of permanent 
employment as a packer with a manufac- 
turer of electrical engines in Weston, Ont., 
some 14 miles from her home, at a wage 
of 80 cents an hour. The prevailing rate 
of pay in the district for that type of work 
was reported by the local office to be 70 
to 85 cents an hour. The hours of work 
were eight a day and 40 a week, day work. 
She refused to apply for the job because 
the wages were too low. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit from 
July 22, 1956, to September 8, 1956, because 
in his opinion she had, without good cause, 
refused to apply for a situation in suitable 
employment (Section 59(1)(a) of the Act). 


IAGLO Convention 
(Continued from page 212) 


Assistant Chief Inspector, Ontario Depart- 
ment of Labour; Jacques Casgrain, Tech- 
nical Adviser, Quebec Department of 
Labour; and from the federal Department 
of Labour, Edith Lorentsen, Director, 
Legislation Branch, and Agnes Loughty of 
the Legislation Branch staff. 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, which, after having heard the 
representations made by officials of the 
union of which she is a member, namely, 
the United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, in Toronto on Sep- 
tember 27, 1956, unanimously maintained 
the decision of the insurance officer. 


The union appealed to the Umpire and 
requested a hearing before him, which was 
held in Toronto on December 7, 1956. The 
union was represented by R. Russell, 
Secretary-Organizer, and the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission by C. N. 
Beauchamp. 


Conclusions: On the facts before me I 
have to disagree with the unanimous 
finding of the board of referees. 


According to Section 59(2)(b) of the Act, 
employment in his usual occupation is not 
suitable for a claimant, if it is at a lower 
rate of earnings than that recognized by 
good employers. 

In the present case new and undisputed 
evidence was introduced at the hearing 
before me, which would indicate that the 
prevailing rate of pay in the district for 
a packer, the claimant’s usual occupation, 
is above that reported by the local office. 
It is patent that the survey of wage rates 
now on file, which allegedly was used to 
determine the prevailing rate in the case, 
is incomplete and unsatisfactory. 

While it is highly desirable that parties 
make their whole case before the board 
of referees, and that only in special cases 
should new proof be brought before the 
Umpire, I am prepared in this instance to 
accept the evidence referred to above, 
instead of referring the case back to the 
board, to obviate delay and expenses. 


The claimant was justified in refusing to 
apply for the job notified to her, not on 
the basis that 1t was at lower wages than 
in her former employment but on the basis 
that the prevailing rate of pay was higher 
than the salary offered. 


The appeal is allowed. 





The President of the Association for the 
next year will be James T. Vocelle, Chair- 
man of the Florida Industrial Commission. 
H. S. Elkin, Deputy Minister of Labour 
of Saskatchewan, was elected to the six- 
member Executive Board. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during December 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During December the Department of Labour prepared 89 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 116 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that: 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted irom the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 


(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week. 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he ‘has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in December for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows :— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. ............ 3 $ 31,275.00 
Detence Production sor": aoee eee ee, 106 923,665.00 
bt O07 I Sa Abe apt oa Wate aden A ie sles Bee 2 1,094.36 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 








(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during December 


During December the sum of $8,450.76 was collected from eight employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount has been or will be distributed to the 291 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during December 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Hamilton Ont: McElmon Construction Ltd, *repairs of fire damage. Ottawa Ont: 
Durie Mosaic & Marble Ltd, *alterations & repairs to shower rooms, Laurentian Terrace. 
Toronto Ont: Truscon Steel Co, cutting, bending & supplying of steel for bldgs, Regent 
Park South. Kamsack Sask: Kowalishen Construction, *repair of fire damage. Victoria 
BC: W P George, *replacement of counter tops in units, Victoria Veterans’ Projects. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


_ Kenora Indian Agency Ont: Jas Ratchford Plumbing & Heating, renovation of 
domestic water supply piping, Cecilia Jeffrey IRS. Walpole Island Indian Agency Ont: 
J L Thompson Supply Ltd, addition to No 2 Indian day school. Dauphin Indian 
Agency Man: W H Ludgate Construction Co, *renovations to Ebb & Flow day school. 
Carlton Indian Agency Sask: Axel Olson, construction of garage, Prince Albert IRS. 
Williams Lake Indian Agency B C: Overton Bros, construction of Alkali Lake day 
school. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Deepbrook N S: Babcock-Wilcox & Goldie McCulloch Ltd, installation of boilers 
& equipment, HMCS Cornwallis. Camp Gagetown N B: Forbes & Sloat Ltd, grading, 
seeding, sodding & construction of sidewalks, etc. Valcartier Que: Municipal Signal & 
Supply Co Ltd, installation of fire alarm system. Barriefield Ont: M Sullivan & Son 
Ltd, construction of technical stores bldg, garage & outside services. Camp Borden Ont: 
Albi Applicators Ltd, removal of ferromastic from structural steel & application of fire 
retardent coating in hangars. North Bay Ont: The Pentagon Construction Co Ltd, 
supply & erection of steelox type crew bldg, foundations for readiness hangars & outside 
services, RCAF Station. Petawawa Ont: Ball Bros Ltd, construction of garage & outside 
services. Rockclhiffe Ont: Shore & Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, construction of barrack 
block & outside services, RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: E W Vanner & Son, interior 
redecorating of barrack blocks, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: F EK Cummings Co Lid, 
construction of telephone exchange bldg, RCAF Station. Windsor Ont: Granite Con- 
struction Ltd, conversion of dairy bldg for RCAF accommodation. Winnipeg Man: 
Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of demountable partitions & installation of 
power in hangar & workshops, RCAF Station. Moose Jaw Sask: Bird Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of garages, RCAF Station. Cold Lake Alta: Everall Engineering Ltd, 
construction of roads, walks & parking areas, RCAF Station. 


Building and Maintenance 


Halifax N S: Martin & Moore Ltd, interior painting of apartment bldgs, Windsor 
Park. Longue Pointe Que: Noel Romeo & Co Ltd, rewiring & relighting bldg No 29, 
RCOG school. Montreal Que: Charney Bros Ine, interior painting of drill hall. Ste Foy 
Que: Citadel Painters & Decorators Reg’d, interior painting of PMQs. Valcartier Que: 
Broval Construction Co Reg’d, clearing & grubbing of training area No 15. Barrie Ont: 
L T Bristow Plumbing & Heating Ltd, renovation of heating system in armoury. 
Uplands Ont: Gerry Lowery, installation of tile floors in cantilever hangar bldg, RCAF 
Station. Calgary Alta: R H Neven Co Ltd, interior painting of PMQs, Currie Barracks. 
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Claresholm Alta: McCready Johannson Ltd, application of insulated built-up roof on 
hangar, RCAF Station. Chilliwack B C: Berge & Kavanagh Painters Ltd, interior 
painting of bldgs & PMQs. Comox B C: Inlaid Floor (1950) Ltd, installation of tile 
floors in hangar & workshop, RCAF Station. 


Department of Defence Production 


(October Report) 


Summerside P E I: Curran & Briggs Ltd, repairs to road in PMQ area, RCAF 
Station. Bedford N S: Halifax Shipyards Ltd, installation of expansion loops in steam 
distribution system, Bedford Magazine. Cornwallis N S: A L Parelman, renewal of 
waterlines, HMCS Cornwallis; Maritime Telegraph & Telephone Co Ltd, maintenance 
of telephone line & equipment, RCN Air Station. Dartmouth N 8: D A Cummings Ltd, 
renewal of roofs, RCN Armament Depot; Green’s Economiser Ltd, installation of 
economizer tubes on boiler, RCN Air Station. Greenwood N S: C F Cox Ltd, reroofing 
hangar No 6, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation of radar 
equipment in school, HMCS Stadacona; Charles W Marriott, snow removal, sanding & 
spreading of calcium chloride, DND Army properties areas. Shearwater N S: John R 
Rose, interior painting & sanding of floors in MQ, RCN Air Station. Chatham N B: 
North Shore Construction Ltd, repairing of asphalt roads, RCAF Station. Bagotville 
Que: D Dallaire & Fils, repairs to roofs of hangars, RCAF Station. Montreal Que: 
Antithermo Products Ltd, sealing of concrete floor, No 25 COD. Quebec Que: W Rourke 
Ltd, renovation of manholes, No 5 Works Coy, RCE; Napoleon Giroux Enr, snow 
removal for 1956-57, No 5 Works Coy, RCE. St Johns Que: Philippe Baillargeon 
Ltee, repair and/or reconstruction of station roads & parking areas, RCAF Station. 
St Sylvestre Que: Telesphore St Hilaire, spreading of gravel on road, RCAF Station. 
Terrebonne Que: Canadian Hoosier Engineering Co Ltd, installation of fir poles, 
Bouchard Military Camp. Camp Petawawa Ont: Cresswell-Pomeroy Ltd, installation of 
window screens on barrack blocks. Kingston Ont: English & Mould Ltd, renova- 
tion to heating system, RCASC garage; English & Mould Ltd, renovations to heat- 
ing systems, 440 King St West. London Ont: Towland Construction Ltd, repairs to 
roads & parking areas, No 27 COD. North Bay Ont: Lundy Fence Co Ltd, erec- 
tion of chain link fence, RCAF Station.’ Ottawa Ont: Eagle Construction Co Ltd, 
reroofing of Canadian Army Signals Engineering Establishment Bldg, Montreal Road. 
Rockcliffe Ont: Canadian Ice Machine Co Ltd, installation of evaporative condenser in 
rink, RCAF Station. Toronto Ont: Willard & Bluj, interior & exterior painting of bldg, 
Cawthra Square, RCAF Station. Gimli Man: Conroy Manufacturing Co Ltd, repairs to 
furnaces in PMQs, RCAF Station. Shilo Man: Maple Leaf Construction Ltd, grading, 
surfacing & seal coating of roads, Military Camp. Winnipeg Man: Swanson Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, snow removal during 1956-57, DND areas. Suffield Alta: N A Nowicki, 
spreading of gravel, Experimental Station. Belmont Park B C: Totem Painting Co Lid, 
exterior painting of MQs, Belmont Park. Kamloops B C: C H Brawn & Son Ltd, repairs 
to RCN Ammunition Depot. Vancouver B C: Empire Roofing & Sheet Metal Works 
Ltd, reroofing of Bessborough Armoury. 


(November Report) 


Grand Falls Nfld: Atlantic Roofing Co Ltd, reroofing armoury. Halkfax N S: 
Francis J Brown, demolition of No 8 bldg, Willow Park. Sydney N S: Municipal 
Ready-Mix Ltd, repairs to roads, Victoria Park. Chatham N B: Thompson Bros, 
application of siding on exterior walls of hangar No 3, RCAF Station. St Margaret’s 
N B: M F Schurman Co Ltd, installation of electronic ducts, etc, in Operations Bldg, 
RCAF Station. Montreal Que: Baillargeon & Fournier, snow removal during 1956-57, 
No 25 COD & barracks area. Vulle La Salle Que: Lewis Bros Asphalt Paving Ltd, 
surfacing of roadway to Naval Supply School. Centralia Ont: James H Beal & Son Ltd, 
removal of heating equipment, RCAF Station. Downsview Ont: Warren Bituminous 
Paving Co Ltd, repairs to roadways, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: Foley Construction 
Ltd, replacement of roof on Martello Tower, Fort Frederick, RMC. Kitchener Ont: 
Harry Wunder Construction Ltd, application of siding on bldgs & fencing property, 
Knollwood Park Armoury. Ottawa Ont: Alfred Grodde, interior painting of drill hall. 
Rockcliffe Ont: Napoleon Fauteux, interior painting of hangar No 54 & scaffolding, 
RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: Upton Bradeen & James Ltd, installation of sewage 
pumps, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: Universal Electric, installation of flood lghting 
& outlets in hangar No 11, RCAF Station; E J Oattes, installation of hydrant shut-off 
valves & water main valves, RCAF Station. Dauphin Man: C E Thompson, repairs 
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to roof of drill hall & armoury. Esquimalt B C: Victoria Paving Co Ltd, extension to 
roadway, HMC Dockyard. Gordon Head B C: Pacific Sheet Metal Works Ltd, instal- 
lation of heating equipment & repairs to ducts, etc, in bldgs 1038 & 1032. Prince Rupert 
BC: Spence & Matiuk, painting of bldgs, Armouries. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax N S: Blunden Supplies Ltd, construction of office bldg, shed 21 & hot room, 
shed 20. Montreal Que: Pentagon Construction Co Ltd, construction of marine towers 


& receiving facilities outside Elevator No 1; Charles Duranceau Ltee, construction of 
shed No 42. 


Department of Public Works 


Sydney N S: M R Chappell, construction of UIC bldg. Truro N 8S: Atlas Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Walton N S: James C Eaton, *dredging. 
Fredericton N B: Weyman Construction Co Ltd, extension to general storage bldg, Experi- 
mental Farm. Saint John N B: W G Usher Co Ltd, construction of laundry bldg, DVA 
Hospital. Comins Mills Que: Valmore Dumoulin, construction of officer’s residence & 
garage. Mansonville Que: Rodolphe Lessard, construction of customs & immigration 
office bldg. Ste-Anne des Monts Que: Gaspe Construction Inc, wharf repairs. St Jovite 
Que: Conrad Forget Inc, construction of post office bldg. Brantford Ont: Schultz Con- 
struction Ltd, additions & alterations to federal bldg. Kapuskasing Ont: Mattagami 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of office bldg, Experimental Farm. Ottawa Ont: 
Thomas Fuller Construction Co Ltd, construction of Geological Bldg; George A Crain 
& Sons Ltd, construction of testing laboratory, Riverside Drive; Sirotek Construction 
Ltd, construction of transformer vault & installation of electrical equipment, horticulture 
green houses, CEF. Ashcroft B C: Kamloops Cabinet Shop, addition & alterations to 
federal bldg. Esquimalt B C: Victoria Machinery Depot Co Ltd, *renewal & repairs to 
rotating turret of 25-ton crane. Fulford Harbour B C: BC Pile Drivers Ltd, construc- 
tion of approach & floats. Nanaimo B C: Harbour Pile Driving Co, construction of 
customs floats. 


Department of Transport 


Gander Nfld: Allied Construction Co Ltd, additions to power & distribution system. 
Charlottetown P E I: Morrison & McRae Ltd, construction of power house & related 
work. Greenwood N S: Lewis Bros Asphalt Paving Ltd, additional development at 
aerodrome. TJ'usket River N S: Vincent M Babine, construction of dwelling. Matane 
Que: North Shore Builders Ltd, additional development at airport. Allenburg Ont: 
Cameron & Phin Ltd, replacement of lift span deck, Bridge No 11, Welland Ship Canal. 
North Bay Ont: F A Gomoll & Sons, construction of radio beacon bldg. Thorold Ont: 
R A Blyth, painting of lock gates, Welland Ship Canal. Comox B C: City Construction 
Co Ltd, additional development at airport. 


Industrial Standards Acts 
(Continued from page 200) 


were unchanged at 40. Also at Ottawa, a 
new schedule increased the minimum rates 
for brush painters from $1.50 to $1.58 and 
for spray-painters from $1.65 to $1.73. 
Weekly hours were unchanged at 40 
between November 1 and March 31, 
inclusive; 44 between April 1 and 
October 31. 


At Windsor, Ont., a first schedule cover- 
ing the painting and decorating industry 
establishes a 40-hour week; wage rates of 
$2.10 for spray-painters, $1.95 for paper- 
hangers and $1.90 per hour for brush work. 
A further increase of 3 cents per hour shall 
become effective April 1, 1957. Rates for 


corresponding night work are 10 cents per 
hour higher; overtime at time and one- 
half for the first two hours in excess of 
regular working hours Monday through 
Friday; double time for all other overtime 
work. 

In Saskatchewan, a new schedule for the 
baking industry increased the minimum 
rates of plant employees by $3 per week. 
Weekly hours were unchanged at 40. This 
schedule does not include any provisions 
governing specified public holidays as 
previously. Other provisions include wage 
rates, commissions and hours applicable to 
driver salesmen. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 





Canada, December 1956* 


Less time was lost during 1956 in work 
stoppages arising out of industrial disputes 
than in any year since 1951. However, 
the number of disputes in 1956 was the 
highest since 1951 and the number of 
workers involved the greatest since 1952. 


In comparison with the 159 stoppages in 
1955, there were 224 stoppages in existence 
during 1956, an increase of 40 per cent; 
60,090 workers involved in 1955 and 88,594 
in 1956, an increase of 47 per cent; and a 
time loss of 1,875,400 man-working days 
in 1955 and 1,261,400 days in 1956, a 
decrease of 33 per cent. 


In 1956, four disputes caused about half 
the total idleness. These involved: motor 
vehicle and parts, diesel locomotive, stove, 
refrigerator and air conditioning factory 
workers at Oshawa, St. Catharines, Toronto 
and Windsor, which began on September 
19, 1955, and ended late in February 1956; 
and three stoppages in the textile industry 
at Drummondville, Magog and St. Jéréme, 


Que. 


The demand for increased wages was the 
central issue in 120 of the 224 stoppages 
in 1956, involving 56 per cent of the 
workers and causing 77 per cent of the 
idleness. Of the other disputes, 38 arose 
over discharge, employment and _ suspen- 
sion of workers; 34 over conditions of work, 
policies and workload; 19 over union ques- 
tions; eight over decreased wages; three 
were sympathy stoppages; one over reduced 
hours; and one was a jurisdictional dispute. 


In December 1956, preliminary figures 
show 18 strikes and lockouts in existence 
involving 1,513 workers with a time loss of 
15,595 man-working days, compared with 
36 strikes and lockouts in November 1956, 
with 4,241 workers involved and a loss of 
40,860 days. In December 1955, there were 
15 strikes and lockouts, 17,720 workers 
involved and a loss of 340,410 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural 
paid workers in Canada, the time lost in 
December 1956 was 0.02 per cent of the 
estimated working time; November 1956, 
0.05 per cent; December 1955, 0.39 per 
cent; the year 1956, 0.12 per cent; and the 
year 1955, 0.18 per cent. 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 
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Of the 18 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence in December 1956, one was settled in 
favour of the workers, four were com- 
promise settlements and four were indefi- 
nite in result, work being resumed pending 
final settlement. At the end of the year 
nine disputes were still in existence. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; newspaper printing 
plant workers at Montreal, April 20, 1955; 
soft drink route salesmen and warehouse 
workers at Hamilton, July 24, 1956; hydraulic 
equipment factory workers at Montreal, 
August 9, 1956; electroplating factory 
workers at Hamilton, August 21, 1956; and 
metal pad factory workers at Hamilton, 
August 23, 1956. Two stoppages which were 
included in this category in the January 
LABOUR GAZETTE have since been reported 
as concluded. These were: hotel employees 
at Leamington, Ont., which began in July 27, 
1956, and was concluded on December 17, 
1956, and concrete block and sewer pipe 
factory workers at Ottawa, which began on 
October 10, 1956, and was later reported as 
concluded by October 15, 1956.) 


Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given here from month to month. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken from the government publications 
of the countries concerned or from the 
International Labour Office Year Book of 
Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work 
stoppages in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland beginning in October 1956 was 
294, and 16 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 310 
during the month. In all stoppages of 
work in progress, 60,400 workers were 
involved and a time loss of 191,000 days 
caused. 





Of the 294 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in October, 39, directly 
involving 7,600 workers, arose over demands 
for advances in wages, and 90, directly 
involving 15,600 workers, over other wage 
questions; 12, directly involving 2,000 
workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 26, directly involving 5,500 workers, 
over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 119, 
directly involving 15,100 workers, over 
other questions respecting working arrange- 
ments; five, directly involving 800 workers, 
over questions of trade union principle; 
and three, directly involving 9,000 workers, 
were in support of workers involved in 
other disputes. 


New Zealand 


The New Zealand Monthly Abstract of 
Statistics for November 1956 reported a 
total of nine work stoppages arising out 
of industrial disputes during the third 
quarter of 1956. There were 1,348 workers 
involved and a loss of 1,760 working days. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates for 1956 show 3,800 
work stoppages resulting from  labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
year, involving 1,900,000 workers. The time 
loss for all work stoppages in progress 
during the year was 33,000,000 days. Corre- 
sponding figures for 1955 were 4,320 stop- 
pages, 2,650,000 workers and a loss of 
28,200,000 days. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, January 1957* 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
remained practically unchanged between 
December and January, moving down one- 
tenth of a point from 120.4 to 120.3. 

Decreases in the food and _ clothing 
indexes outweighed increases in the other 
three main groups. 


The food component decreased from 
117.5 to 117.1 as appreciably lower prices 
for eggs and imported fresh fruits and 
vegetables, combined with lesser decreases 
for pork items, coffee and chocolate bars, 
proved more important than fractional 
increases recorded by a lengthy list of 
food items. Clothing decreased from 108.6 
to 107.6 as seasonally lower prices for items 
of winter wear, notably women’s fur and 
cloth coats, outweighed increases for several 
items of men’s wear. 


An increase in the household operation 
index from 118.6 to 119.0 was due to 
firmer prices for coal coupled with slight 
increases in household help and home- 
furnishings. Other commodities and _ ser- 
vices moved from 122.9 to 123.1, mainly 
because of a further increase in automo- 
biles, following complete pricing of 1957 
models. In addition, slight advances 
appeared in personal care items. Increases 
in both the rent and home-ownership 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 


components were responsible for the slight 
gain in the shelter index from 133.5 to 
183.56. 

One year earlier (January 1956) the 
index stood at 116.8. Group indexes on 
that date were: food 111.5, shelter 131.3, 
clothing 108.6, household operation 116.5, 
and other commodities and services 119.0. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, December 19567 


Consumer prices indexes for the regional 
cities (1949=100) showed varied results 
between November and December 1956: 
five were higher, three down slightly and 
two unchanged. 

An increase of 0.6 per cent in the Saint 
John index was the largest change in 
all ten cities. Food indexes were higher 
in St. John’s, Halifax and Saint John, 
unchanged in Vancouver and lower in the 
other six cities. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between November and December 
were as follows: Saint John +0.7 to 121.1; 
St. John’s +0.5 to 107.54; Halifax +0.5 
to 118.5; Vancouver +0.2 to 121.7; 
Ottawa +0.1 to 121.6; Edmonton-Calgary 
—0.3 to 117.4; Montreal —0.2 to 120.7; 
Saskatoon-Regina —0.1 to 117.1. Toronto 
and Winnipeg remained unchanged at 
123.1 and 118.4 respectively. 





+See Table F-2 at back of book. 
tOn base June 1951—100. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1951 


Index 1949=100 
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Wholesale Prices, December 1956 

Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) advanced 3 per cent in 
December to 228.1 from 221.5 a year 
earlier and 5.9 per cent from 215.4 in 
December 1954. The index stood at 
226.6 in November 1956. Increases over 
November were recorded in seven of the 
eight main groups, wood products regis- 
tering the only decline. 

Price increases in 1956 were considerably 
more widespread than in 1955, when a 
substantial part of the general increase was 
due mainly to a rise of 18 per cent in the 
non-ferrous metals group. In 1956, five of 
the eight main component groups regis- 
tered increases ranging from 3 per cent to 
9 per cent, one rose and one fell by less 
than 2 per cent. The non-ferrous metals 
group registered the other decline, with a 
drop of over 5 per cent. 

A decline of 1.8 per cent in wood products 
reflected reduced receipts for export sales 
due to the strength of the Canadian dollar. 
The 5-per-cent drop in non-ferrous metals 
was due mainly to copper and its products, 
which receded in the latter half of the year 
from its earlier extreme highs. However, 
a substantial year-end increase in nickel 
partly offset the decrease in copper. 

Tron and its products advanced 8.8 per 
cent in the year to register the most 
pronounced rise of the six groups and con- 
tinued an upward trend begun in mid-1955. 
Animal and vegetable products groups 
reported increases for the first time in 
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1955 1956 1957 


several years, with animal products rising 
6.6 per cent and vegetable products 3.8 
per cent. Non-metallic minerals advanced 
5.5 per cent, reflecting widespread increases 
for items included in this component. 
Chemicals and textiles recorded increases 
of 1.7 per cent and 3.3 per cent, respec- 
tively. ‘The advance in chemicals was 
slightly larger than for several years, and 
that in textiles was the first to occur since 
1951. 


For residential building material prices, 
the index (1935-39=100) climbed 1.7 per 
cent to 292.7, continuing at a more 
moderate rate the upward trend begun in 
June 1954. Major gains were reported in 
brick, tile and stone, plumbing and heat- 
ing equipment, lath, plaster and insulation. 
Lumber items advanced strongly during 
the early months but the gains were almost 
cancelled by subsequent weakness in 
western lumber. 


Non-residential building materials index 
(1949=100) rose 2.9 per cent to 129.6 
from 126.0. Scattered price increases were 
partly offset by small decreases. Steel and 
metal work, hardware, plumbing and heat- 
ing, and “other” equipment groups were 
affected by the higher price for steel since 
August, while important increases were also 
recorded for roofing materials, lath, plaster 
and insulation, and paint and glass. Net 
declines occurred in electrical equipment 
and materials, tile and miscellaneous 
materials. 














U.S. Consumer Price Index, December 1956 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) reached another high in 
mid-December, the sixth record-breaker in 
seven months. A rise of 0.2 per cent 
between mid-November and mid-December 
brought the index to 118 from 117.8. One 
year earlier it stood at 114.7. 


Higher housing costs—the increase in 
this group index was 0.4 per cent—were 


chiefly responsible for the latest rise in the 
main index. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, October 1956 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) rose six-tenths 
of a point between mid-September and 
mid-October, climbing from 102.1 to 102.7, 
equalling the previous high mark set in 
April 1956. 





Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the lhbrary of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour GaAzeErte. 


List No. 102. 
Accidents 


1. Accident Facts. 1956 Edition. Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1956. Pp. 96. 


2. US. Bureau or Lasor S§raristics. 
Injuries and Injury Rates in the Bottled 
Soft-Drink Industry. Washington, G.P.O., 
1956. Pp. 30. 

This report covers the year 1954. It is 
based on reports from 3,504 plants employing 
57,269 workers, nearly 60 per cent of the 
total workers in the industry. The figures 
show that on the average, one out of every 
twenty-three full-time workers suffered a 
disabling injury during 1954. 


Annual Reports 


3. APPRENTICESHIP COMMISSION OF THE 
Printina TRADES oF THE Crry or Monrt- 
REAL. Annual Report, 1955-1956. Montreal, 
1956,. Pp..87. 


4. Britis GuIANA. CoMMISSIONER OF 
Lasour. Annual Report for the Year 1954. 
Georgetown, 1956. Pp. 51. 


5. CanaDA. Crvin Service ComMMISSION. 
Forty-Seventh Annual Report for the Year 
1956. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1956. 
Leer e 


6. CANADIAN AUTOMOBILE CHAMBER OF 
Commerce. Facts and Figures of the 
Automobile Industry. 1956 edition. Toronto, 
1956.7 Pp 240. 


7. Fist. ComMMISSIONER oF LABOUR. 
Annual Report for the Year 1955. Suva, 
Government Press, 1956. Pp. 16. 


8. Great Britain. Ministry or Epuca- 
TION. Hducatton in 1955; Being the 
Report of the Ministry of Education and 
the Statistics of Public Education for 
England and Wales. London, H.MS.O., 


1956. Pp. 229. 

9. ILLINOIS. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
Annual Report on Compensable Work 
Injuries, 1955, Part 1. Work Injuries 


reported during 1955. Springfield, 1956. 
Pp. 24, 40. 

10. INTERNATIONAL BANK FoR’ REcON- 
STRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT. Eleventh 
Annual Report, 1966-1956. Washington. 


19564) Ppastd. 


11. IRELAND (ERE). DEPARTMENT oF 
INDUSTRY AND Commerce. Report for 1956 
on the Work of the Factory Inspection 
Service. Dublin, Stationery Office, 1956. 
Ppw 17, 


12. NEw York (Strate) Comprrouuer’s 
Orrice. Thirty-Fifth Report of the Comp- 
troller on the Operation of the State 
Employees’ Retirement System together 
with the Report of the Actuary on the 
Thirty-Fifth Valuation of its Assets and 
Inabililies including an Investigation of the 
Mortality, Service, and Compensation 
Experience of Members. New York, 1956. 
Bie 70: 

138. Nicger1a. DeEpaRTMENT oF Lasour. 
Annual Report for the Year 1953/54. 
Lagos, Government Printer, 1955. Pp. 88. 

14. NortHERN IRELAND. MINISTRY OF 
LABOUR AND NATIONAL INSURANCE. Factory 
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Brancu. Report of the Chief Inspecor for 


the Year 1956. 
Pico. 

15. Ucanpa. Lasour DEPARTMENT. Annual 
Report for the Year ended 31st December, 
1955. Entebbe, Government Printer, 1956. 


Belfast, H.M.S.O., 1956. 


Pp. 98. 
16. U.S. Nationa Lasor’ RELATIONS 
Boarp. Twentieth Annual Report for the 


Fiscal Year ended June 30, 1955. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 183. 

17. WesteRN AUSTRALIA. REGISTRAR OF 
FrrenpLty Socimtirs. Report of Proceed- 


ings for the Year ended 30th June, 1955. 


Perth, Government Printer, 1956. Pp. 19. 
Congresses and Conventions 
18. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


BUILDING AND ConstTRUCTION TRADE DEPART- 
MENT. Report of Proceedings of the Forty- 
Eighth Annual Convention ...held at New 
York, New York, November, 1955. New 
York, 1956.. Pp. 207. 

19. AmERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS. 
Official Proceedings of the 59th Annual 
Convention, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
June 11th-14th, 1956. Newark, N.J., 1956. 
Pp. aco. 

20. CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION. 
Proceedings of the 88th Annual General 
Meeting, Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, January 16, 16, 17, 18, 1956. 
Ottawa, 1956. Pp. 94. 

21. CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL TRAINERS’ 
Association. Proceedings of Ninth Annual 
Training Conference, April 21-22, 1958. 
Theme: “Management looks at Training.” 
Montreal, 1955. Pp. 113. 

22. CANADIAN LABouR Conoaress. feport 
of Proceedings, First Convention, Toronto, 
April 23-27, 1956. Ottawa, 1956. Pp. 154. 

23. CANADIAN ‘TEACHERS’ FEDERATION. 
Minutes of the 34th Conference ...held at 
the Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, Ontario, 
August 12 to 18 Inclusive, 1955. Ottawa, 
1956? Pp. 54. 

24. INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT WORKERS’ 
FEDERATION. International Transport 
Workers’ Federation, 24th Congress, Vienna, 
18-26 July 1956. Report on Activities for 
the Years 1954 and 1955. london, 1956. 
Pp. 142. 

25. INTERNATIONAL UNION oF MINE, MILL 
AND SMELTER WorKERS. BrITISH COLUMBIA 
District Union. Report of Proceedings of 
Thirteenth Annual Convention ... Van- 
couver, B.C., January 16-17-18, 1956. 
Vancouver, 1956. Pp. 34, 25. 

26. MarINE WorkKeERS’ FEDERATION. Pro- 
ceedings, Tenth Annual Convention, Liver- 
pool, NS. July 20th, 21st, 22nd, 1956. 
Halifax? 1955? Pp. 16. 
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27. NEWFOUNDLAND FEDERATION OF LABOUR. 
Official Proceedings of the 19th Annual 
Convention, Corner Brook, Newfoundland, 
July 18-23rd, 1955. St. John’s, 1955. Pp. 88. 


28. ScortisH TRADES UNION CONGRESS. 
Scottish Trades Union Congress held in 
... Perth on...18th, 19th, 20th and 21st 
April, 1956. Fifty-Ninth Annual’ Report. 
Glasgow, 1956. Pp. 332. 


Disabled—Rehabilitation 


29. Great Britarn. Treasury. Disabled 
Persons in Government Employment; 
Statement showing the Numbers of Regis- 
tered Disabled Persons in Government 
Employment in Great Britain on Ist 
October, 1955, compiled from Returns 
furnished to the Treasury. London, 
HMSO 1950," 


30. INSTITUTE FOR THE 
DisaBLED, NEw YORK. 
Trends, Midcentury to 1956. 
1956. Pp. 96. 


Describes the work of the Institute for 
the Crippled and Disabled in words and 
pictures. 


CRIPPLED AND 
Rehabilitation 
New York, 


31. U.S. Orrice of VocATIONAL REHABILI- 
TATION. New Hope for the Diysabled; 
Public Law 565, the Vocational Rehabthta- 
tion Amendments of 1954. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 23. 


32. WorLD VETERANS FEDERATION. Com- 
parative Report; Legislation affecting 
Disabled Veterans and Other War Victims. 
Pdved_/e Paris 1905 er po 66: 


Veterans’ legislation in 18 countries is 
discussed under three main topics: Medical 
Care, Pensions and Allowances, and Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. 


Efficiency, Industrial 


33. Bureau oF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
ineton, D.C. How to keep Machines up 
and Costs down! Washington, c1956. 
Pp: 


34. Bureau or NATIONAL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
INcToN, D.C. Methods Improvement. 
Washington, c1956. Pp. 12. 


Employment Management 


35. Bureau or NationaL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
IncTon, D.C. Counseling Employees. 
Washington, c1956. Pp. 12. 


36. Bureau or NATIONAL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
incton, D.C. How to use the Office 
Grapevine. Washington, c1955. Pp. 12. 


37. Bureau oF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
INeton, D.C. Military Leave Policies. 
Washington, c1956. Pp. 14. 


Summarizes the military leave practices 
and policies of 159 companies. 








38. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Company Payment of Employees’ 
Moving Expenses, by Geneva Seybold. 
New York, c1956. Pp. 82. 

Tells how 272 companies share the costs 
of moving and _ settling employees, who 
moved to new localities, and their families 
and household goods. 


Industry 

39. CANADA. BuREAU oF Statistics. The 
Aircraft and Parts Industry, 1954. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 9. 

40. Primary Textite Institute. The 
Textile Industry in Japan. Report of a 


Visit by a Group of Three from the Cana- 
dian Textile Industry to Japan in October- 


November, 1955. Toronto, 1956. Pp. 129. 
The reasons for the visit were as 
follows: 


1. To get a better understanding of the 
Japanese textile industry; 

2. To examine, with Japanese textile 
manufacturers, some of the problems rising 
out of trade with Canada; and, 

3. To determine what further competition 
may develop in the Canadian market from 
Japanese textiles. 


41. Unirep Nations. Economic ComMmis- 
SION FoR Latin America. Pulp and Paper 
Prospects in Latin America. First Part: 
Report of the Latin American Meeting of 
Experts on the Pulp and Paper Industry, 
sponsored by the Secretariats of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, and the Technical Assist- 
ance Administration. Second Part: Work- 
ing papers submitted to the meeting. 
New York, United Nations and Food and 
Agriculture Organization, 1955. Pp. 465. 


Labour Party (Great Britain) 


42. Lasour Party (GreEAT Britain). Per- 
sonal Freedom; Labour’s Policy for the 


Individual and Society. London, 1956. 
Bpeo2, 
43. Rein, JoHN HotcHKiss STEWART. 


The Origins of the British Labour Party. 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 
ress. ¢1955. Pp. 258. 

Traces the origin of the Labour Party 


from its formation in 1900 till the end of 
the First World War. 


Occupations 


44, GreAT BratTain. CENTRAL YouTH 
EMPLOYMENT Executive. Domestic Science 
and Dietetics. 3d ed., London, H.M:S.0., 
1956. Pp. 44. 
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45. GREAT BriTaAIn. CENTRAL YourTH 
EMPLOYMENT Executive. Her Mayjesty’s 
Forces; Openings for Boys in the Ranks. 
2d ed., London, H.M:S.0., 1956. Pp. 36. 


46. U.S. Department or Lazor. List of 
Critical Occupations (Civilian) for screen- 
ing the Ready Reserve. Washington, G.P.O., 
1906." “Ppa 2} 


United Nations 


47. UniTrep Nations. CoMMISSION ON 
Human Ricuts. Report of the Twelfth 
Session, 5-29 March 1956. New York, 1956. 
Pp. 28. 


48. UnritTED NATIONS. 
THE STATUS OF WOMEN. 


CoMMISSION ON 
Report of the 


Tenth Session, 12-29 March 1956. New 
Yorks 1956< SPpiZ2u 

49. Unitep Nations. EcoNoMIC AND 
SoctaL Counc. Official Records, 20th 
Session, 5 July-&§ August, 1955. Geneva, 
1955. Pp. 212. 

50. UniteED Nations. EcoNoMIC AND 


Official Records., 20th 
New York, 


SociAL CoUNCIL. 
Session, 17 April-4 May 19656. 
1956, «Pp. 12: 


51. Unitep Nations. Economic ComMMIs- 
SION FoR ASIA AND THE Far East. Annual 
Report, 8 April 1956-14 February 1986. 
New York, 1956. Pp. 62. 


52. Unitep Nations. Economic CoMMIs- 
SION FoR Europe. Annual Report, 31 March 
1955-21 April 1956. New York, 1956. 
Pere 

53. Unitep NATIONS. 
SION FOR LATIN AMERICA. 
10 February 1954-10 May 1955. 
1956. Pp. 19. 


54. Unitep NATIONS. 


Economic CoMMISs- 
Annual Report, 
New York, 


STATISTICAL CoM- 


MISSION. Report of the Ninth Session, 
16 April-2 May 1956. New York, 1956. 
Pps 30: 


55. Unirep Nations. TECHNICAL ASSIST- 
ANCE Boarp. Highth Report of the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board, 1955. New York, 
1956. Pp. 104. 


Vocational Guidance 

56. Karson, Harry Dexter. I find my 
Vocation. 4th ed. New York, McGraw- 
Hill 19545, Pp. 282. 

This book was written to be used as a 
high school text book. 

57. NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASso- 
CIATION. How to create Your Career. 
Washington, c1956. Pp. 32. 


This booklet is intended for young people 
to help them choose and plan for their life 
work. 
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Wages and Hours 


58. CanapA. Bureau or Statistics. Dis- 
tribution of Non-Farm Incomes in Canada 
by Size, 1954. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1956. -Rp..o. 


“The first part of the report outlines the 
highlights of the income distribution; it is 
followed by tables on the distribution of 
incomes of families and incomes of indi- 
viduals, classified by size of total income, 
by major source of income, by region and 
by other groupings.” 


59. CanapA. Bureau or Statistics. Harn- 
ings and Hours of Work in Manufacturing, 
1954: Earnings and Hours of Male and 
Female Wage-Earners' and Salaried Em- 
ployees in Larger Establishments in the 


Last Week in October, 1954. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 365. 
60. CANADA. BurEAU OF STATISTICS. 


Review of Man-Hours and Hourly Earn- 
ings with Average Weekly Wages, 1945- 
1955. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1956. 
Pp.736: 


61. U.S. Bureau or Lasor STATISTICS. 


Wage Chronology: United States Steel 
Corporation, 1937-55. Washington, 1956. 
Pipe 16: 

“This chronology describes changes in 


wage rates and related wage practices in 
the steel-producing divisions of the United 
States Steel Corporation that have been 
negotiated with the United Steelworkers of 
America (AFL-CIO) from 1937-1955.” 


Youth—Employment 


62. GreAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION. Youth Services in Britain. 
London, H.M:8S.0., 1956. Pp. 40. 


“The aim of the youth services in Britain 
is to help the individual boy or girl to 
become a good citizen, to find a useful job 
and earn a fair living in it, and to enjoy 
a satisfying personal life.” 


63. OHIO. DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS. A Teenager’s Guide in Em- 
ployment. Columbus, 1956. Pp. 20. 


Tells in brief form the law applying to 
young people under 21 in Ohio. 


Miscellaneous 


64. CANADA. 
DEFENCE. 
1956-57. 
Borm53: 

Contents: 1. Canada and the International 
Outlook. 2. Defence at Home. 3. Defence 
Abroad. 4. Manpower. 5. Training. 6. Con- 
ditions of Service. 7. Defence Research 
and Development. 8. Equipment. 9. Con- 
struction. 10. Defence Appropriations. 
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DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL 
Canada’s Defence Programme, 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1956. 


65. COMMITTEE FOR Economic DEVELOp- 
MENT. The Budget, the Economy and Tax 
Reduction in 1956. A Statement on 
National Policy by the Research and Policy 
Committee of the Committee for Economic 
Development. New York, 1956. Pp. 18. 

Deals with the principles that should 
govern American federal tax policy. It 
attempts to answer two questions: Should 


federal taxes be cut and what taxes should 
be reduced if a cut is made. 


66. CoNGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 


TIONS. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND 
ResearcH. CIO Song Book. Rev. ed. 


Washington, 1954. Pp. 39. 


67. EuropeEAN Propuctivitry AGENCY. 
Human Relations in Industry; Rome Con- 
ference: 29th January-4th February 1956; 
Interim Report. E.P.A. Project No. 312. 
Paris, OF .E.C.7 19p6) Pp. ou: 

There were representatives from 10 coun- 
tries and representatives from five inter- 
national organizations present. The confer- 
ence exchanged opinions and experiences in 
the field of human relations in industry, 
analysed problems, and discussed the con- 
tribution which scientific research has made 
and can continue to make. 


68. GREAT BritaAIn. NATIONAL ADVISORY 
CoMMITTEE ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF OLDER 
Men AND Women. Second Report. 
December 1955. London, H.MS.O., 1956. 
Ppe23: 

Reviews work of Committee since First 
report in October 1953. 


69. PENNSYLVANIA. STATE UNIVERSITY. 
DEPARTMENT OF EpucaTion. An : Experi- 
mental School for Migrant Children in 
Potter County at Ulysses, Pennsylvania, 
July 11th to August 26th, Summer, 1959, 
conducted by the Pennsylvania State 
University and sponsored by the University 


Christian Association; the Report by 
Joseph Alessandro. State College, Penn., 
1950: “Ppy33s 


The school for migrant children was held 
for children between the ages of 5 and 12 
for seven weeks during the summer of 1955. 
The purposes of the school were: 1. To study 
the effect of migrant life on the _ school 
progress of migrant children and to deter- 
mine whether this supplementary educa- 
tional experience helped the children to 
learn, and (2) To study the reactions of 
the migrant workers and the local residents 
to the school. 


70. Perersen, WituiAM. Planned Migra- 
tion, the Social Determinants of the Dutch- 
Canadian Movement. Berkeley, University 
of California Press, 1955. Pp. 273. 


Analyzes the postwar movement of the 
Dutch to Canada as an example of “planned” 
migration in order to help solve Holland’s 
over-population problem. 








71. Spyropoutos, Gerorces. La Liberté 
Syndicale. Paris, Librairie Générale de 
Droit et de Jurisprudence, 1956. Pp. 391. 


An enquiry into the legal concepts of 
trade union freedom. It refers primarily 
to French law but there are references to 
the laws of other countries. There are three 
sections: 1. trade union freedom in the 
relationship between the union and _ the 
state; 2. the relationship between the union 
and the individual; and 3. the relationship 
between trade union freedom and_ the 
economic structure. 


72. US. BuREAU- oF 
Survivors INsurANcE. Division oF Pro- 
GRAM ANALYSIS. Incidence of Employer 
Change. Washington, 1956. Pp. 7. 


“Employer change is defined as employ- 
ment by more than one employer in a year.” 
After a study of employer change the 
following conclusions were reached: 1. There 
is a relationship between worker mobility 
and age. Mobility rates decreases with age. 
2. Certain workers of all ages tend to change 
jobs frequently. 3. Workers over 45 tend 


Oup-AGE AND 


to change employers frequently. This often 
prevents workers from becoming eligible for 
private pensions. 

73. US. Emercency 
Port District RaILRoaD, AND OTHER 
CARRIERS, 1955. Report to the President 
by the Emergency Board appointed by 
Executive Order 10643 dated November rip 
1955, pursuant to Section 10 of the Railway 
Labor Act, as amended, to investigate 
Unadjusted Disputes concerning Requests 
for Changes in Agreements covering Health 
and Welfare Benefits and for General Wage 
Increase involving the Albany Port District 
Railroad and Other Carriers represented by 
the LHastern, Western and Southeastern 
Carriers’ Conference Committees and Cer- 
tain of their Employees represented by the 
Cooperating (Nonoperating) Railway Labor 
Organizations. (N.M.B. Case No. A-4985), 
Washington, D.C., December 12, 1955. No. 
114. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 50. 
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Tables G=1 and G-2—Strikes and Lockouts#. 3.2 e ee ee 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 17, 1956 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Sources: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 








Phe Man. 
— Canada Nfid. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.G. 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 

BothiSexesasccnaee sascha eee ean 5,765 109 432 1,629 2 Al22 997 476 
Aricultural opm sa aces ceteris 699 - 41 147 192 293 23 
Non-A oniculturallices sees citsreiisielaicler> 5, 066 106 391 1, 482 1,930 704 453 

Males ates ik caine miner 4,381 92 334 1,259 1,557 780 359 
Agricultural. cooececea cee creer 669 e 38 145 180 281 22 
iNon-Aericulturalse- cee oacireseieee: 3, ¢12 89 296 1,114 LSet 499 abil 

Blemalles tise cteveteemveleics ates ore one elaieiensfete tee 1,384 Aji 98 370 565 217 li 
Aoricul tural 2 cast ete seenetialetever ieee 30 = - * 12 12 
iNon-Aericulburale seers cence ce 1,354 17 95 368 553 205 116 

PACTIA oes Oy. ity. caterer ratotete euatenehareroneeneraeste Doo 109 432 1,629 oe pe) 997 476 
14 —1G ears tice scenic tearm «ke 556 12 41 203 ile? 89 34 
DO DAS CATS. oreleere tyes troteeisioieleveiere eles ore 719 iv 57 231 244 124 46 
D5 —A4 WV CANS ie cremcehtas vierstaotioletslarsis ore. 2,661 51 191 747 988 462 222 
A= G4isy Garg coe nicte cetie eaten 1,595 26 123 398 617 277 154 
GOOLVEATS an GVOVEL nace eel aes 234 he 20 50 96 45 20 

Persons with Jobs 

Al status: fT OUDS unaetiiac ceiecie seeiiiorcisct: 5, 630 104 413 1,582 2,086 982 463 
Miales..c 05 seismic ate en crteere rene aes 4,266 87 317 1,218 1,528 767 349 
Hemialegs sind. -mivacacec on ee cbtwanetete eee: 1,364 17 96 364 558 Zio 114 
INaateilmoidellnns comsqoGecdugunca mood 693 he 41 146 190 291 22 
INon=Agericulturali a cease erases ce 4,397 101 372 1, 436 1,896 691 441 

Rear Workersiwoasemeraiocriceoeerrer 4,511 89 335 the as il fags) 631 396 
IMialeg. 2 iawn ae tae 3, 262 74 249 966 1,240 439 294 
Females. s.tv.0y. . cpaiteterbrstbrt eine 1,249 15 86 339 515 192 102 

Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Ob SEXES accies ar eiticineteicasta o othuns sree irene 135 = 19 47 36 15 13 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

BOb ie SOXeS tafe Batten ers eee etnies 5, 026 152 456 1,431 1,604 919 464 
IM SILOS aa ten een oe eaters peat: 984 43 102 249 284 199 107 
Hemiailega: . irae nnt- en aeee. Aes vitae tears 4,042 109 354 1,182 1,320 720 357 





* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 











Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
November 17, 1956 October 20, 1956 November 19, 1955 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work (2) Work (1) Work (1) 
otal slookang tor wionlcaercnmereieniseeceecce: 144 135 108 99 177 166 
VAIN Untied OOS po Neeree cre teneicte, oct aercscaercieicle ns. 135 127 98 90 162 153 
Winder month’... oc. scuksa cen ccc hore 72 — 48 —- 66 _ 
iS alanavos latins so, on a aera Gann ane: 46 — 3 — 65 — 
Lee OMIMONUUS aMelapienyse sot ate < a * _ ite — 
(MONG Ss aesenpeee kc. eee. ele - . — 11 — 
Gils} Teaver ila, Ge we A. Soon aan es gee 4 — 3 -- x -- 
LEIS Sth ae Pai (c oe 0 a PE Naas Mei ak A | ae he — “ ~ a 
Wionke deere AAR ey td Cer Od = . 10 5 15 13 
AU SOULS she PRN coc intone as ee cs cee bs a = oF be 
P5354 OUTS. oe PY cco oe teiod. ool * ~ - = 10 





(‘) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from these in the “Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 











: Utilities, 
eueol, eecepori: oscar Supple 
18) orestry, Manu- Construc- jae ec) mentary 
Sais Fishing, facturing tion Cometic pacluding Labour Total 
Trapping, Ste at eae Income 
Mining orage, ment) 
Trade 

LOG OTA VEraGe.. conde oc cuees 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
MOS0VASVerage...cs. ol. ckel. 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
Gs Naess, one ee 1% 272 52 208 178 28 810 
1952 Average............... 76 303 63 233 199 32 906 
HODDPAVETALE. ncn le, oe. 73 329 70 252 217 35 976 
1954 Average............... 73 323 69 261 239 35 1,000 
MOSS AVerage. 600. scenes 77 342 78 278 256 37 1,068 
1955—November........... 86 354 89 292 268 39 1m128 
December............ 85 357 78 293 265 39 Lae 
HODG——U ANAT. 51¢15,00 <0 «<6 0 75 349 ral 280 263 39 dmOaa 
We bruatyae..esaeen oo. 79 358 69 282 264 38 1, 09¢ 
Viarchi temas See et 70 365 70 284 266 39 1,094 
DA ri ees ot a 68 371 79 291 277 40 1, 126 
LN eS eR ens 78 377 92 301 281 40 1,169 
UNG ratte cee eee ee 89 381 105 anu! 288 4] 1,215 
ARIES 5 Sete ae ae ee 95 382 105 317 281 43 1223 
PAM SUSU SAC on cys ee 98 382 108 319 286 43 1, 236 
September........... 99 392 110 324 299 44 1,268 
WCctoben es een 104 394 114 324 294 43 12738 
November........... 98 397 101 325 300 44 1,265 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At October 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,853,683. 


TABLE C-1.-_EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
nnn EEUU 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 





Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Average | __ 





Average 


kly 

Aggregate] Average Se ; _ {Aggregate} Average | Weekly 

BG Weekly |Wages and ee Eanpley, Weekly |Wages and Wages and 
Payrolls | Salaries Payrolls | Salaries | Salaries 


Year and Month 





$ $ 
1949—Average........ Rg ofc oe 100.0 100.0 100.0 42.96 100.0 100.0 100.0 43 .97 
1950—A'verage........--si- 7606 101.5 106.0 104.4 44.84 100.9 106.2 105.1 46.21 
1951 —Average.........35-500-- 108.8 125.6 115.5 49.61 108.0 126.1 116.6 51.25 
1952—A verage..........-+--+:- 111.6 140.3 126.0 54.13 109.3 139.7 127.6 56.11 
1958-—-AVETAGE sci. cio lari eiele ial 113.4 151.5 133.4 57.30 113.3 152.4 134.2 59.01 
1954—A verage .........002---- 109.9 151.3 137.1 58.88 107.7 150.0 138.6 60.94 
ROSA CLAL C xtc tiers oleiet dolevelsfeleyelr 112.5 160.1 141.7 60.87 109.3 158.4 144.1 63 .34 
Uh Ooi, Wea tarad co aginoe 118.5 170.4 143.1 61.49 113.4 166.2 145.6 64.04 
IN Given lintoaectss nvorecefer ststetenciets 118.2 171.4 144.3 61.97 112.8 166.5 146.8 64.54 
IDLH A eeinnpmnios icone 117.9 170.9 144.4 62.02 112.3 166.3 147.2 64.71 
OSG Vamogm plier. steve raroys tassel tre 114.6 162.2 140.9 60.54 109.8 156.9 142.1 62.47 
(Ns) op) Umea ancogied crm.bo 112.3 164.0 145.3 62.43 110.2 164.0 147.9 65.05 
NET Whoo agocemai oo docs 113.2 167.3 147.1 63.20 112.3 168.5 149.1 65.57 
Ii  tldaaposoougesdna gas 113.5 168.4 147.6 63 .43 113.4 171.2 150.1 66.02 
EA Wanecagmdn aos cance 115.2 172.3 148.8 63.93 114.1 174.2 151.7 66.70 
AIVTY. MANA Src min soiof0 Oc RSET 179.0 148.8 63.93 115.4 175.6 151.1 66.46 
UU ye Mincctoreten tote cieerlsusiee 124.2 187.6 150.3 64.56 118.0 180.6 152.1 66.89 
slits Une hcaumeuooscoce? 125.4 189.9 150.8 64.77 W729 179.2 151.1 66.44 
et Waane ade remo Ecad 125.7 191.0 151.3 65.01 118.0 180.1 151.7 66.71 
Olss.  2 anameucee cord ¢ 125.8 194.2 153.7 66.02 118.4 184.1 154.6 67.98 
| 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling). quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 

(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) 
Finance, insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business 
and recreational service). 
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TABLE C-2,-AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 














Employment Average Weekly Wages and 
Index Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 
Area = 
ol} Sept. 1 | Oct. 1 Oct. 1 | Sept. 11 Oct. 1 
1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
(a) Provinces 
LNG TOLL Te as I ae i 154.7 156.1 147.5 59.65 58.34 54.46 
Boyar Eclwerd Malang ian hres sc 5 le oles wodeoeeolc cs. 76383 127.3 124.2 47 .93 46 .92 44.60 
INOVAISCObeL ee as See en tea 15 106.9 1OSR2 53.86 53.25 50.08 
UNE As TE Us See Ss te ae em er 9 116.7 110.7 55.93 55.91 51.50 
LE Ce Pas utile I: ae a ie tO aeall  Bi a a 9 125.2 118.8 63.42 62.51 59.27 
ONCALION Sascha? PE Lose: ke 5 123.4 NZ cit 68.21 67.17 64.20 
IMATECODA Sameera ey ae Ney.. «Pra eeinc Oils etd ode ccetiete. | 3.1 113.8 109.7 62.34 61.84 58.60 
ASR OUCHOM EMO. «or tT Le «cs htc ost. toe. 6 131.0 123.9 64.01 63.79 58.62 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories) oy 162.5 EAT 69.90 68 .22 62.27 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 4G 131.1 120.4 72.38 70.83 66.3 
CRINGE ED, Le ea 8 1587 118.5 66.02 65.01 61.49 
(b) Metropolitan Areas 
Si LOTR G2 See 1S. Ss oe ee 4 134.7 129.5 48.95 47 34 45.27 
SVC Vn maser te: Hew Meme ok DR Pine ee, 3.0 92.8 89.9 65.74 65.41 61.84 
ei Ra oe eee ee ets ns a I 9 120.5 115.4 51.80 52.07 48.75 
Nant One ee ee suf 101.2 98.3 50.35 49.40 47.48 
Mucbec ser ster: dee A Ge #5 116.1 112.9 54.48 54.04 52.48 
SHEVA OF ao) ES ek 5 Ae 2 On =a .8 Lie 105.6 56.22 |® 54.02 52.02 
Maree RI Vers Vee Oe Mee wee oe ee 8 127.3 110.4 61.54 61.56 58.82 
Drommoncvillog sn eee eet. eek tee Lee 5 75.9 ieee 55.42 55.64 53.64 
IMontrealie: tes,< eee eee ai 122.7 Dele 64.30 63.65 60.47 
Ottawa El ulleeer ee ee Ce oie esac are cue, 8 123.3 117.8 59.76 59.81 Lif lll} 
ST oa Toa a ee ah a oe a er ae 6 107.5 99.0 7 eh 69.42 64.69 
BOAW hace epiacic salalehnins Bale het omnieh oan 0 168.4 85.2 68.27 73.87 64.35 
ROCO MOLE Rae tek an 6, aaa a ie Soe ee 3 138.0 143.5 69.04 69.21 63.99 
PO ALOATINGS ten Ptah ches woh, Poets che Rake ece A 129.7 106.3 75.65 74.13 12.28 
Morontonemn ei. os eee ct ee i de zal 129.3 124.2 68.95 68.09 65.48 
bit) Sere 700 Sia On ee a are A a) 114.7 ily 72.07 70.72 66.73 
STAN tL OL GME a. me Pe hemp ta eM A 84.0 87.4 Ole 58.85 60.37 
Pll iar Gees Gasca OR as Ce, et ie: 9 109.5 101.5 60.00 59.55 56.66 
SING ON GT ets Meter ns iat coe oe Motels sc teibed ccs 8 sy 109.7 62.73 61.78 60.86 
SGD ULV een tie eee me Ore Ae 28 Lh A 4 143.3 132.9 81.32 77.93 PAS 
Ondo eee sk mee re pet ee Te pl Neh 114.0 62.40 61.87 58.86 
SIDES OWE, es MO, nko eee 2c nr Ne es a © 9 137.7 126.8 81.94 82.69 75.51 
WAI CLSOL eee eee ence Eee. dae et 6 87.1 105.6 73.42 (log fee) 
AICS EY (Re Ba a a eee 4 136.2 120.3 84.35 83.48 (Pee 
ceVWVillinin-——et eA ro nureeece ete .o.ac,0k, a : 118.5 112.9 67.53 66.71 62.90 
WVinhi per eeera . Sere em Sey. Tee 109.5 107.6 59.02 58.40 56.23 
VCSEL OR eae Iss. Le ute 3. 122.7 118.7 59.59 60.31 56.07 
Beato ane, ee tet ee aT 127.9 124.6 57.45 Gy (cals: 54.11 
Be UMLORIGOM MSI sic, es ts AA Ot oo ke cline sors ig tee tkow gk 187.9 165.5 67.70 66.30 59.75 
COURT RA LON OSI I ae eee Os ey one ee © ee : 164.0 147.0 63.88 62.61 59.76 
PSOE Mire se Wee ic nuiad Ae-oalee sso ute padd. s 123.5 111.9 69.42 68.20 64.87 
WHC LOTR Aes Seal. eS ite once, ect Moonie 124.8 121.0 61.32 60.91 60.3 
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TABLE C-3.-INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


oe Ee 

















Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry =a i 
Oct. 1 | Sept. 1 | Oct. 1 Oct. 1 | Sept. 1 | Oct. 1 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
Ni Cie cheep Aer yan s CORaa ae ca con odo Ooi! Aon DUNC: 126.7 128.6 116.5 80.16 78.01 73.99 
Metall moaning, tee eee eect yacsteteielecheieleetetenstacetiys ter 131.0 132.6 119.4 82.75 80.16 76.87 
Gold tie Ree shee ie Pee ee ae eer 75.2 76.4 80.6 70.88 70.20 68.44 
Other metal er. eee a ee teen eee 182.7 184.6 155.5 87.28 83.98 80.95 
Buiels%, 0 ree, <5 ROR aoe os cei eeees evens tetener arte t 112.8 112.6 103.4 79.26 77.81 aes 
Gall, Be en ec eee oe pede reir ce 66.2 64.9 68.0 63.45 61.18 61.21 
@il-and maturali ease. accst teeter ae starter 274.9 278.4 220.0 92.49 91.32 82.07 
Nionemetalle i. cite « sine ete ell eesiaeretsyare 150.2 159.5 144.4 71.95 70.29 68.53 
Manufacturing:....-te.tees tedden tee cers. 118.4 118.0 113.4 67.98 66.71 64.04 
Hoodbandsbeveraccseme seer ccmce cn. - eraser oa 124.0 123m0 119.3 57.02 56.64 54.41 
Meat prodticts;<).pe<Gcca. bub techn ae sees 127.6 129.9 1B 66.05 66.09 65.66 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 203.6 181.6 178.7 44.45 40.67 41.73 
(Chaznin sont poydovehiGtsQdnoog ccosodneeb os onGeeauacondons 102.6 103.4 107.3 66.08 65.25 62.62 
Bread and other bakery products............... 109.7 110.8 109.0 58.26 57.83 53.88 
Biscuits anGliCrackerssc nec citi citecte olefin reins 101.5 99.0 99.7 49.72 49.87 49 . 20 
Distillediand malt laquonsee.- cerrado ert 114.2 114.1 109.2 74, 25 75.40 Cal 
Tobacco and tobacco products.................-+:- 82.3 79.6 78.7 64.14 63.94 64.30 
Rubberpro ducts np ase te inte tee ascent te ares 116.4 115.3 69.69 68.40 66.06 
Wenther productsim. eer om iteeite a aera acer 89.9 90,2 88.6 46.77 45.76 44.91 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...............:. 93.1 94.1 91.0 44 27 43.64 42.80 
Textile products (except clothing)................. 86.1 86.5 87.4 54.41 53.90 52.94 
Cotton yarn aril broad woven goods............. 90.0 90.3 88.3 51.81 §1.25 51.26 
Woollenteoods...ba25e rece fost nse. aero owe 74.7 74.3 52.23 51.45 50.72 
Synthetic textiles and silo. 4.8. jrew.cn neve mee vee 80.5 83.7 87.3 61.41 61.63 57.96 
Clothing |(textile an G@tur) i. .eleittetetorte ey -f-ter-treey-eatn 94.7 93.9 95.3 45.49 44.27 42.09 
Mien tsyelot aime ios excite css ce tree Or val etelen renters 7 102.7 101.7 99.5 44.59 43.29 40.88 
IWiomenisrclo blaine searene rie ecient iene iievareerete at 95.8 93.0 96.0 47.04 46.35 41.92 
HRMIt COODS Wieck eur Remit eee tsp eecrersten a etal tai 78.7 80.6 84.2 44.65 43.68 43.86 
Wioodiproductsys--2 emcee ee tideetimcte re ierueerctet or 115.4 alii, Ul}, 2 60.17 58.43 Dimas 
SP ena! a) GhavbaKanoavi ls GragrannanooGudoo ounce ode 118.8 121.8 119.4 61.75 59.68 58.73 
Ubi b haltech ek eae e oS Sb uo OA en Eb do ct aOe 115.2 101} 108.6 58.80 57.90 56.02 
Wikeyoye! jareove Wi KeincnschnauahsatoesaooAdo se puorodd= 100.8 103.5 97.1 54.58 52.82 52.24 
BE per PEOUUCUA A) sateen set sa te mere incesact ete ener 127.4 129.6 123.5 81.17 80.32 75.61 
JPivthoueehavsl joshelenamniee oop mansaccenaabowooounene 130.7 133.6 126.4 87.13 86.26 80.88 
Othermanerpro cuCts epee. eerie ree ele rete 119.5 119.8 116.4 65.24 64.15 61.638 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 116.5 Lids0 112.5 72.62 71.61 68.67 
Tron and steel products..... is RO eB SE eects 112.8 113.0 106.7 77.85 75.63 72.68 
Aoraicultumaleinnp lemma e@nbserdt, ste etlereprelsssitei artnet 41.0 46.7 61.7 12.13 67.47 68.21 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 156.1 159.5 130.8 80.48 80.21 75.59 
ielarchwarerandatGolst, were mae ce eiciice ak ratua tek 104.2 118.0 105.5 75.10 64.87 67.21 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 112.0 111.2 104.3 68.22 64.48 63.69 
ino CASUITION: cin acer tr cies teteasinters oe atc telerecttahets crete 108.8 HOSial 101.5 74.75 72.48 74.09 
Machin eryainitons hate ives crc artic ~ citeticner tae oer 125.8 125.4 Tes (ono 73.41 70.54 
[Pyahaavehare imdoyy ehaelisWered aoc agdn ancoagebagooncocobe EP? 127.9 114.9 88.06 86.18 9a 
SheetanetaliproGuetseres-ckh teeta ite tee 117.6 alya 114.3 74.21 72.46 70.18 
Transportation 6qQuipmaent.....42 eis. eee ee 135.8 leila 122.6 75.24 Ue byi 72.29 
AUT CLAt RAN GUPAl US see tien ie meet cent 347.4 343.0 317.3 81.03 79.37 77.01 
IMotomvehiclés::©.en5 Gar. nicneeeieie eset. 3 111.3 99.9 104.4 80.75 78.82 81.61 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 120.3 113.0 91.9 72.91 72.52 71.27 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........... 96.5 94.8 84.2 69.15 67.12 63.93 
Shipbuilding and neparting scent creel ast cir reer 145.2 147.0 137.0 70.82 69.42 65.91 
INon-terrous mevalipro ducts. ceiicerceiiele ase tte 136.7 138.0 129.6 77.38 75.87 73.72 
AtimMinumeprodicisana rer ceria eeetie ect iets 144.7 145.5 132.0 71.61 70.01 68.44 
Brass and Copper products. ......--2.0c6.+.:++ 50. 111.5 ale 109.2 73.84 Uae 70.49 
Smeltincvand retinines seers weet cians sees 162.7 165.9 154.6 83.66 82.18 79.60 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................. 156.3 155.8 145.2 74.22 72.87 68.80 
Non-metallic mineral products.................... 138.9 139.5 131.9 70.97 69.62 67.10 
Clay: products: 0 sedecc sere the rue eral es 118.1 120.0 NS 66.90 64.76 63.47 
Glassiand elass producusaem ree aece ee erent 136.1 136.3 126.9 66.19 65.40 64.11 
Products of petroleum and coal..................-. 137.9 138.5 129.6 94.25 94.11 90.19 
Chemical products essere. monn fancies fa ee 129.8 129.5 124.0 75.15 74.05 70.62 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... 116.8 115.6 12 68.88 67.75 65.38 
INcids wallcalisvancdssaltswacestceriene er tier ent mine 137.9 135.9 128.7 85.02 83.01 78.03 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............ lat 109.4 106.3 57.97 57.22 55.03 
Constructions. oii eeeee net nea eee ene ser 151.9 156.6 138.2 72,80 71. 25 63.19 
Building and structures.........2.---.0en-esece:: 160.6 164.2 138.9 79.03 77.85 68.51 
SAFC EEF eas Gero e Aaa one deere cena Geko 165.5 167.7 141.5 77.84 76.59 68.04 
Hngineering Work .4.. josie arsine vee cece oan 139.5 148.8 127.7 85.19 84.01 70.67 
Highways, bridges and streets.................... 138.0 144.5 BE, IL 61.14 59.21 54.54 
SeLryiCOsn co. Seite Ce ao Se ae imanne 128.9 134.4 119.6 43.30 42.37 40.91 
Eotelisiand restaurantss-ecaeaace elena acne 125.0 131.8 116.0 36.33 35.25 35.24 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 1ige2 112.8 106.6 39.67 39.22 38.24 
OED ERSEMVICE Aaa ei nk soci sasdtctiepctetsie cl aisters excise tare 163.3 172.1 151.5 64.07 62.89 58.62 
Industrialicomposites. 42sec eee 125.8 125.7 118.5 66 . 02 65.01 61.49 
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Introducing pete 2 


A NEW LOOSE-LEAF SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE FOR 


WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR 
IN CANADA 


A new speedier service is now available whereby labour union secretaries and indus- 
trial relations officers may obtain information on wage rates by occupation, by industry, 
and by region as soon as the information is compiled and analysed by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour. 


The information, formerly included in the annual report Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labour, will, by means of the new service, be issued earlier than in the past. More than 
ninety tables covering most industries in Canada will now be released individually on 
loose-leaf pages, pre-punched to fit a convenient indexed binder. 


The tables, compiled from information obtained from a survey at October 1, 1956 of 
some 14,000 establishments located in all ten provinces, show, in the majority of cases, 
the average and predominant range of wage rates for the more essential occupations in 
the industry on a regional basis. Standard hours of work, by province, are also listed. 


The first tables will be ready early in March and others will follow from time to time 
until approximately July. 


In addition, subscribers will receive a copy of the paper bound volume when published 
next Fall. 


Price: First Year Service including attractive binder with index tabs and paper bound 


MONIC e melee ees Ca Meee eee, CE OU ey be $7.50 per year. 


Sermceswihoutsndexed, binders, vars k Sol! bet eh oS green $5.00 yer year. 


(Copies of individual tables may be obtained at the rate of 10 cents per copy; 
quantity orders for the same table 5 cents per copy.) 





ORDER FORM 


Prepayment is required. Cheques or Postal 


The Queen’s Printer Money Orders should be made payable to the 


% Superintendent of Publications RECEIVER GENERAL OF CANADA. 

Ottawa, Ont. 

LOIS RTE A ee ee, en Chargestos Deposit Account) Novo. 4aleo te. eee 
Peesseenenieiieys aie et... at a ne « Wage Rates First Year Service(s) at $7.50 per year 
i Ole a. or ee Wage Rates Services(s) without indexed binder at $5.00 per year. 
es eee Meee Ae tdon A Shwe eure ookt aed MU wa PS) ABLE. Ol « Goch Meso eee 
© ILIA GIS ecemac ogee g eippraieee etege eera CULV oe erence PROVix oe oe 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. ‘ 


TABLE C-4.—-HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


ee eS ee ee ee 
Ss eee aaa 








Average Hours Worked hepa mae 
ar Nov. 1, | Oct. 1, | Nov. 1, | Nov. 1, | Oct. 1, ) Nov. 1, 

1956 1956 1955 1956 T 1956 1955 
INewround and Yerba ete: cree eee eionee totale ante 41.9 40.6 40.4 147.4 143.7 138.6 
INOW ENO COULA scone corte ek suuelerueiereis iteec tet 40.8 41.4 41.0 134.0 136.2 127.9 
ING Wwe SRUnS Wa C Kanter rostti eyecare ertcn tec kteter ee 42.5 42.2 42.3 138.3 136.7 129.9 
CIGD O CHAS Aas Bettie ia eee tee oe eters fottog sof tovayedatteas Utes torte 42.9 43.0 43.2 139.4 139.2 131.3 
(Opie le beens TACO Se ROO e Motions damacomes 41.2 41.1 41.3 162.9 160.7 152.6 
Manito Dasnanccen atten cer tee ener erate austere .oee atetyer 41.1 40.9 40.9 146.3 144.7 138.4 
Saskatchewan sacccictyaon ew seiioieleie ere tase ret etreke 40.1 40.0 40.9 157.3 157.7 153.0 
Al Dertas(h) ie cateceree cto tuatrne science rete ate ater irre cert 41.1 40.0 41.1 158.0 157.6 151.8 


British Columbia (@) yo. . aeainy oe esters os parm eregean 38.7 38.9 38.5 184.1 181.9 175.8 








(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 

(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 

Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 


TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 








Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 


neg Average Average = |————____—_—_- 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer | Average 
Per Weal Earnings Earnings Weekly Price Real Weekly 
o Earnings Index Earnings 
cts. 

Monthly Average 1949.................. 42.3 98.6 41.71 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Monthly Average 1950). ......4..-0-500- 42.3 103.6 43 .82 105.1 102.9 102.1 
Monthly Average 1951................... 41.8 116.8 48.82 117.0 11337 102.9 
Monthly Average 1952................... 41.5 129.2 53.62 128.6 116.5 110.4 
MonthiyrAverace 1953...22.4.5. 0.56: 41.3 135.8 56.09 134.5 115.5 116.5 
Monthly Average 1954................... 40.6 140.8 57.16 137.0 116.2 117.9 
Monthly Average 1955.................5. 41.0 144.5 59.25 142.1 116.4 122.0 

Week Preceding: 
October 1 SPIQSDG ESS. eee eee 41.5 144.8 60.09 144.1 116.9 123.3 
INovenlberel sn |G55taaaaeee en aes: 41.7 145.4 60.63 145.4 116.9 124.4 
IBYyrioaleyse Ah, UNS snd aereeooaeue 41.6 146.1 60.78 145.7 116.9 124.6 
January PF PLU DO an ener yor: 41.4* 147.5 61.07* 146.4 116.8 125.3 
Noma? ly WOW ooce4. ocean oee 41.2 147-3 60.69 145.5 116.4 125.0 
March 1 Oe NYS ae PRs WE ABS occ ote 41.3 148.5 61.33 147.0 116.4 126.3 
April doe 1 9D0So ere ee 41.1 150.5 61.86 148.3 116.6 127.2 
May Dy OOO Lee ee ae, sore 41.4 151.1 62.56 150.0 116.6 128.6 
June I aS ee am cloeseten > ABe 40.9 151.9 62.13 149.0 117.8 126.5 
July 11050: Seek ween eee 41.2 152.7 62.91 150.8 118.5 12773 
August BAU o] oe Secale EO Pace 40.8 152.4 62.18 149.1 119.1 125.2 
Sept. ep OD Gann ser ee reer 41.1 152.1 62.51 149.9 119.0 126.0 
Oct. (4) tae L956 he rede es, 41.5 153.33 63.62 152.5 119.8 12728 





Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
Weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1956 are 39.0 and $57.53. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE C-5.—-HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
















Average Hours Average Hourly 
Earnings 
Industry — 





no. 






URINE Maen git RIA ah ANS v ERA ain oe Sb ew ccc ae ne 42.8 
DEORRI EOIN SS Mewes tye cee sh. occ. «occ heise 43.1 
RIL eee Oop erah rect ists Aoth octe orci arc covers Grerasanitetsi cer bestow hen 43.1 
Wyener metalerw. 7). alee os. fe cicdodint. hc bes 43.1 
PO LOUE otarse At cages We arereiec atts ay cont ey ruieate eaves" seer hicowes 41.6 
LUE he Se aN A le tee arta SE ain an ieee 40.5 
OBR BALITAL BA8.<3. snes idee cond cclhew. 43.8 
CEE 0 EES ale Sea) 1 ea aren eee my Oates 43.4 
UD OCCU Tg hy 4 Ci ed ea 41.6 
Pamuand beverages... 4 ie. ie we ae 41.3 
eat productam... |e kak... dbo ee} eee 41.0 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables 38.6 
Pra millproducte, |. See asi. eur at...) eee, 43.3 
read and other bakery products....... 42.8 
Distilled and malt liquora../2......6.5..5...<65 0. 41.2 
Tobacco and tobacco products......................... 40.1 
Bia per NrOaaOtaAt.: «.< cL ees dees I. cud Bas, 42.4 
Beavoer PrOcuCtah...c.s chee ote. sat. Pe Bh nc coke. 40.3 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...... 49.5 
Textile products (except clothing)........ 42.9 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................. 41.3 
MVBOMEN COCOIIS.. cot BIS. AE ike. ee Se. ee 43.6 
Synthetic textiles and silk...............0........... 45.3 
Clothing (textile and fur).............0.0.000-0000005.. 39.6 
Men selotting e106 Atte tien note bh. wc. cs LE. 39.2 
WVOUNGI SG DIGUUNE acct tee otf tgc Adana. coves. oh costa, one 
Rent cocds OS... it POR ER Ae ee) et 41.7 
BOOM DEOUUCUR .: act) vclttta es os ds vs os eRe vccvecen. 42.3 
Baw and pianin@iiligs. ee 41.1 
Hrnibureee eee ee 44.7 
Other wood products 43.2 
RODOL DEQUUCtE tcc: ss oo cee oa ccc acn el. 42.3 
Pett rarer aeh serine 42.3 

42.3 

40.7 

42.6 

40.9 

42.4 

SfotersefoueNes,aYere aya lovece vere ats aie sve si e-snes aeaieings 42.2 

panei cant ear rete a 43.8 

aatera/sherere teed cedar ere sta tasmtvereteoeis wr Sierers nice ides 42.5 

sUekatetevenstshale te cvsnvsle: sie avsi'ere cra Oe 44] 

Abe 2 Ce tect a ne ee 41.9 

otetetarealerelavares she ehoke ete alay tayeitin vorcte ei 41.7 

SOO SCO ROC RCA ne Rater Sone 40.5 

Mororsr pate oes ofa cae ers Soo cisiSinca cited aa 42.6 

SEdbea Sis boinc ori aaae an Abe arene Ae eas 37.8 

AR ITO AO card 40.7 

ROA ae on ee 39.7 

Dice eee ener eae 42.6 

41.3 

sistnhayereRel stay efecelstersts Scaled eucele/ascieusi caterers 41.6 

COCR ic Oe er cn ORCC RE WAN tomer atetee 41.6 

ACO DOI ICAO ICL RO Einar REO ERIC CLe 41.1 

stiti-eataae haere Gotan ee Aled 

42.0 

wislele Sera else SNe. terete SU opera ee eet ee 40.5 

DIO FOO SOIC SAIOTIE, IOC NOR EAE IGP Eee 41.6 

40.9 

42.1 

Lene Norenet eee iele Citrate ate «ol Soar ats io" cpnvchevernettlotee 42.5 

Prenat s nates rT Rio ae 44.0 

EGUUADOOR SACO SOOO TION Ee OE eee eae 43.8 

Ba DASA OE Ceee ae 42.6 

Meee Meee ure eicte ett: 39.6 

BORCO THN OME aR IO CRO A CIEE Dee 41.2 

41.4 

bic donner ih ics ae me RO 41.6 

‘A ee one 42.2 

BdDUOR CHOROID OES OLS UR eee 41.8 

41.3 

43.3 

3.1 

Bath 

4.0 

0.2 

0.2 

0.5 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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Average Weekly 
Wages 





D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


ee TT 








E Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
Perio ei 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
Sanuarye melamel Golam. seceennee fees 24,402 9,968 34,370 173,186 53,691 226,877 
Veneio? tle IGE. 3 oe occdancodooode 21,192 8,218 29,410 216, 839 73,400 290, 239 
January: (il, L95seeee, sear teee er oe 12,051 12,143 24,194 254, 660 60,901 315,561 
January” welslOb4 han. ance. eee 8,298 9,121 17,419 354, 965 84,306 439,271 
jjemumay ihe WORD soscomccanecaonde 8,420 7,776 16, 196 371,959 93, 805 465, 764 
jemumay hy WG: sooucgoootaucooe 17,986 12,111 30,097 312,066 84,815 396, 881 
Mebruanyan ly sl QD0sseeaeeee eee eer 18,180 12,992 31,172 396, 642 107, 850 504, 492 
March i eLOSG Het. See reer 20,559 14, 299 34, 858 418,909 107, 927 526, 836 
April TEL OSG AE AEROS Bese erie 23,010 15, 668 38, 678 428, 221 104,745 532,966 
May [el O56 Mes AR Pree. te are 35, 698 19,913 55,611 313,750 89, 239 402,989 
June LNAI ODG a See ee, eee 44,157 22,612 66,769 160,642 68,697 229,339 
July OU O5G Sanaa am cela terete 40,016 22,292 62,308 116, 849 72,618 189, 467 
August LOG. Stee cee etna: 38,195 19,636 57,831 105, 417 69,272 174, 689 
Septembene) sl OOO sme serie treet 39,324 22,039 61,363 101,718 60,377 162,095 
October: ley ObO nee een eers ee eee 40,726 21,827 62,553 97,699 59,502 157,201 
NovemberullOp0t-) seer eeeene 31,997 17,154 49,151 108,703 65,017 173,720 
Decemibeneds 956%) oaaeme eeieerer = 27,634 16, 442 44,076 171,326 74, 709 246,035 
Ipmieiay Ib, aA oooceaascobous 19,784 13, 440 33,224 343, 956 92,207 436, 183 





* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT NOVEMBER 
30, 1956 (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 

















Change from 























Industry 
Male Female Total Oukober li November 
31, 1956 30, 1955 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 491 97 588 _ 491 | + 102 
Forestry.... 8,570 8 8,578 — 2,514) + 16 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................ 1,084 68 1,152 _ 156} + 617 
MetaliViining eee sere tk ek ee ie ee 616 18 634 _ 90 = 434 
TERED acsenceyes cab itocaetlereies x aut ee ane: ae ee 384 23 407 _ 63 + 175 
iNon=VetalaViining eee nee eee einen een eee Pal 3 30 _ 21 a 4 
Quarrying Clayvandisand) biteeeeeee een tenn ee. 18 4 yy || ae 3] + 19 
RAPOSECUIBG AP atc KRM es ct eet cs ciith AE. oS: 39 20 59} + 15 _ 15 
Manufacturing cen nee ee 4,531 2,798 7,329 — 1,561 a $14 
Hoodsmand! Beverages ey. al. he eee 247 153 400 _ 410 -— 37 
MoObaccorndsLobAcco) Lroductse- tei ne ue een 140 342 482 456 = 145 
Rubbersthroductssce sei c. coon beet. 40 ia 67 + 2 _ 3 
Mea therseroductsy. eerie ck ee ee 75 138 213 — 84 _ 10 
Textile Products (except Taber b PO hp 187 170 357 - 197 + 147 
Clothing US oe and ue i 133 1,163 1, 296 ~ 398 os 126 
Wood Products.. 144 IRR Aho 7: eee eee ie, ee 492 84 576 84 a 207 
Raper Progucts ss cee eee ead BA ee 179 62 241 os 35 + 78 
Printing, Publishing and oe ee ies ee 172 94 266 = 32 _ 26 
Iron and Steel Products.. ME ne ea a 904 137 1,041 a 222 a 291 
Transportation Equipment... COU SS Bio ox, EE Ee ee 1,044 68 il. 1p — 156 83 
iNon=Berrouss Metal) Products;s.,.)..88. 4...) e es 52 189 = 81 — 49 
Electrical Apparatus and re AO ic ae. ee 373 132 505 - 57 = 37 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products. . Ley cee fe ans 82 24 106 - 66 aa 6 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.. See 3 See 44 9 53 _ 4 _ 16 
@hemical#eroductsss eee ee ete. ee. 168 Tl 239 — 76) + 43 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries Set. eae 114 72 186 — 117 6 

MEAS TES OR EICUAG IP ttt Ott 08 ti hk ives ered, anc ook 25399 119 2,518 — 2,013; + 582 
Ceneral@ontractors eee eaten 2 en 1,651 57 1,708 — 1,552 + 368 
Specialilnade©ontractOrsse |) een... nleen... 748 62 810 - 461 aa 214 
Transportation, Storage and Communication......___. 991 390 1,381 — 912 |} + 445 
PrAnspOLaviOlee es ae et Pee EM ek we 825 139 964 — 731 — 286 
SLOPA Omen tear ee ere eee oer Bert SDR 48 20 68 _ 1) + 34 
Communication beatae nh i APR) incr demethe ote  ot 118 231 349 _ 166 + 125 
Public Utility Operation................................ 205 36 244 | — 38 | + 105 
YW NEC, ociendcupuccttdle Meee eles ih | tA ee 25439 3,073 5,512 _ Va + 298 
Winolesa lemaamrr em see ern im ha kh aBr 6 4 ep (65 485 1,240 _ 474 + 69 

ELE tei anime | ET Led a Nee te, ad a 1 1,684 2,588 4,272 — 297 a. 229 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate......... 649 808 1,457 | + 1); + 108 
SCE V ICU Mn TREE ER LRRD eae on oe oe ee a ee. 6,755 9,280 16, 035 + 3,234 — 789 
Communityvior Publiciservicessse seen. 454 1,362 1,816 _ oT =| 431 
COveaaneiti, SISAMICE 5 con000canads5 neous sunuunnndeosnne. 5,072 1,683 6,755 + 5,057 — 1,876 
INeCreablons Seva COmt a eee Rey ihr ee epee ce 146 114 260 _ 140 a 109 
IBUSINESS  SCEVI CORR ERE de Uae BL 561 319 880 _ 107 aa 50 
BersonaltSeryiceme) eaeeen bake tht oy cea 522 5, 802 6,324 — 1,359 of 497 
GRAN De TODA Lie tet 5h eerie se hee aoa ioe 28,114 16,677 44,791 — 5,221 + 2,398 








(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT NOVEMBER 29, 1956, (*) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


a a) 














Unfilled Vacancies (2) ' |Live Applications for Employment 
Occupational Group SS 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers..... 2,439 858 3, 297 3, 449 1, 246 4,695 
@lerical workers) s.neee ete eee eee 5,939 4,635 10,574 10,278 22, 067 32,345 
Sales: workersseccee eee ee eee 1, 234 1,940 3,174 3,599 8,744 12,343 
Personal and domestic service workers... 710 6,476 7,186 20, 634 13,857 34,491 
Seamen's. ee cee ee. sence eee dal era Sse ees onee 36 1,017 6 1,023 
INorieul tues anclet S01 pesmi er eae 498 10 508 2,306 423 2,729 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 14, 433 1,593 16,026 70,965 UB}s (hs: 84,718 
Food and kindred products (ine. 
tODACCO) Meer he een ae a eee 59 11 70 849 317 1,166 
Textiles, clothing, etc.. ey Sa 171 1,186 1,357 2,068 8,235 10,303 
Lumber and wood products. . Cae meee 8,303 2 8,305 6, 787 151 6,938 
Pulp, paper (inc. printing)........... 81 10 91 484 333 817 
Leather and leather products........ 26 71 97 825 918 1,748 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 12 4 16 251 39 290 
Metalworking ene i seen tee 1,081 33 1,114 7,088 758 7,846 
Electrical... node 364 25 389 737 815 1,552 
Transportation equipment... Sed G13) (eps <a coca 35 481 32 513 
Mining. . bee cy REM le oor ete DOOM.) era eens 560 TOCA a eee 737 
Construction.. Sarco IAG eo ok ewe LUST Wan Geko 1,187 Dorit 5 22,116 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 773 30 803 12,636 88 12,724 
Communications and public Hue ay 80 1 81 353 2 355 
Trade and service. Fe. 152 155 307 2,167 1,166 Ayah 
Other skilled and semiskilled. ae 1,366 53 1,419 9,673 660 10,333 
OPEMEN! eenctahin neaetee eee. 47 9 56 1,711 224 1,935 
APDTenvtiCeS' tara nce ee ee 136 3 139 2,007 10 2,017 
Unslalled Gworkers).44,- eee eee 2,345 930 3,215 59,078 14,613 73,691 
HoodkanditobaccO-..e eee arene 153 424 577 2,679 3, 822 6,501 
Lumber and lumber products........ 230 20 250 6,644 326 6,970 
Metalworking<.40 20 see ee 77 5 82 3,336 400 3,736 
Constructions...) aon mene eee UfeVaile RE A ome Boe 752 29,156 4 29,160 
Other unskilled workers............. 1alse 481 1,614 17, 263 10,061 27,324 
GRAND TOTAL.............. 27,634 16, 442 44,076 171, 326 74, 709 246, 035 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT NOVEMBER 29, 1956 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 














Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
Office (1) Previous | Previous () Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Nov. 29, | Nov. 1, | Dec. 1, | Nov. 29,| Nov. 1, | Dec. 1, 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
ING WIOUT Mam dso eee wher ed os hh hee oe 441 626 302 8,373 4,050 6,505 
COTNERI TOOK & Mints eed thoes ck ad ee eae 7 11 1,727 990 1,378 
Grand Falls HOES RO 5c EO Ce ee ee 63 78 1 1,161 420 597 
SS U0) oT SS ASGpensts Goiaaarals ERR aie: Gee eee ae Os ty 371 537 293 5, 485 2,640 4,530 
Prince Edward Island............................. 143 166 162 1, 628 836 1,539 
RAE USL PELOWN, cites 5.655) pile t6in dod og we ns 107 112 125 1,127 594 2 
SUMIMELSICOse heheh ore wade ss eet eb 36 54 37 501 242 607 
INOVA SCOLLAMrE ree fork cee nt re td ees ae 1,333 1,386 1,078 11,221 8,022 12,611 
Amherst by ARIS Rot) On 555 cee RC ee ae 3 508 6 507 
PStICROWO UME: cape er dole cid: doy. sos eed te che: 20 31 17 470 285 499 
1B EAIIES gs races On oes es oie. eee ae ee 823 767 727 3,073 2,543 3,630 
Siegen tn te erate ee eR Re cs ee O soot StI ts Caan ants Whey bool ore bog cdices. 25 185 
UNIS UC. haan Sie ee Ae ee area, oe, | Se 60 184 54 942 483 889 
VETO Olmert enantio ren cates chat: 149 171 89 215 190 175 
New EEO U 5 Gone ho 2 aaaeaeee Bk ee eee be-2 eee 73 92 83 1,326 962 1, 609 
Orne Fst ane ee eee totes het, te be O) Wa arcet te aor 587 192 466 
SAB LIYE Ne ses pcs CRIED CO. A5o Gu RONSON a 96 34 24 2,069 1,787 2,019 
ELT OMe eee REE holes sed Pe ons 72 66 42 801 497 890 
BVA ERIIOU GION. faye + eee Pet te, aed ee 10 13 10 976 592 1,090 
INE WEBTUNS WICK. fee hae cer ne Moh eos dees noe a 1,157 1,689 949 11,220 7,494 11,388 
IBA tHUret prereset ers te Sie eateerat Baas okt 10 18 15217 477 967 
Campbellton ncn sae one. a eee cre: 72 93 44 640 345 617 
dinnmncdston. cesta eee eee ocd ec 30 40 34 597 328 683 
TOC eELICCONM ee i Aut) oe St. Bees al se ae 248 380 152 670 500 692 
VET CO Seer ene nS in Lene: oe 172 243 49 280 232 373 
IMO CEONI Tee hr ee ee ie sn Sa eee. 378 598 395 3,153 1,948 2,882 
INGwicastlons ats. cutar tir tee oe aE 18 1 1,107 18 860 
SAGA ONS eek eee ey cM eed Eo es 152 185 189 2,245 2,144 2,690 
SCO Lephen en. sty Ne en toe nT ow, 17 17 707 2 837 
SUSSCXP MEINE co EM en cb, RR er aa TE kn 20 36 19 256 205 309 
WOOUSTOC Kaietyarie erty oo ten ee eie ne es oe nee 65 63 31 348 195 478 
OGIO kn desdotan Gabon. a aan i ee ce 14,690 17,758 14,815 67,874 49,364 73,930 
INS SYSSTOS 3 SO SN es Do A eee 35 394 304 
IBGATINAIMOIS Seats mits th ve ioc oe Mice oh. 22 41 34 375 261 396 
Bucking nar se se een 5. 0b. te oe alas. 46 26 12 575 427 459 
(CET TSTED] IS eo 5 NE See Be 302 436 360 472 445 754 
Wan cdlersce eek eae: eet As toh Mee cs 60 19 69 324 149 279 
Chicoutimiit sree eed ret es She te coe, 494 669 147 713 560 851 
DOD en use ot try ene ee a oe 154 330 194 242 187 303 
Oriummoncd vil leaeeweeneeccl mete. a ee 73 45 48 1,102 906 1,175 
Rarmilianiinn omen ities hl Sate os ida esa ee 90 92 68 518 366 719 
MOLeStVillosceerece eee ees ee ees a, 1, 409 1,490 630 205 198 214 
ST Ca Peer atela raise eet Gte ale he Beets Fics é alodsns kiak es base 2 1 353 117 292 
(RET ON cuGhdae te Sho tae cece te eee Sa 58 55 23 964 729 1, 259 
1 AAD cats cc ERE RP NCEE Tea os ee I OS ee ee 68 69 64 1,890 1,120 1,732 
ARON BEES «oie Boe cb SERRA RRCG Tt, eae eae 155 195 DBL 1,482 1,096 1,593 
INOS RTRV ETO Suerte Siok. See ae ek eee ee 135 215 64 840 640 952 
IES CHICO ee ee ero Leese cso dare base: 49 56 24 423 309 395 
Nae Malye) Owe eee Ey ee Be ee thoy A Phe abliel  carchoceccladocde cane 467 227 354 
ae CUS Mice oe Ms oso ce ei cok ote be 1,705 1,826 2,465 391 307 309 
TEE VI SMO: reece een aly MR ee a 32 44 1,380 915 1,645 
OUISEVHLLOy ere Meee ce eth cine ice et 64 125 37 424 278 
IN BLOF ke, 3 chet RE. ae chic Me eae aan i en 6 16 12 43 351 307 
Mair wia kites tray Cope cine, edie. bene eed isen 24 10 8} 196 107 175 
Vata ne weee cc Meee oer < Ieee, oa x halos os aw 627 483 100 357 155 464 
IEEE ANGICON eee ae iat eed Se ce) Slote oho nave aes 10 23 13 418 251 535 
Mont Miairierseemeeertet ceed see ne sss. 32 17 8 283 234 257 
WIGS ITE ON eet Se AS 3 coe ee ee es ea 27 27 27 711 385 593 
Montrealers sh Ane fey OM eC od oa a 4,565 6,211 4,400 22,768 17,331 28,081 
INGwartvic bron Gasper eatin cers eos Wecocrere cle 10 16 6 397 16 5 
ROR CEA LET OGL Nant tte Sree orc eect ate wea ic sev Sena tat 5 38 438 263 PAE 310 
(QvTT oes ors thc ho oR ao ace eee ee 636 917 665 7,650 5, 488 7,808 
ir ous keer eet eee. ere Se. eee. 263 301 1, 459 915 565 875 
REVIerOsd Ue GOUD seit tis sie oe et esis ecco oS ao Gye-e 59 1p} 32 1,214 647 1,058 
DRODELV Al Nee cee een eer cee. 143 131 147 258 184 230 
COUN eet cce te ere Nes sie ane aoe n ake ks aha bese 432 395 453 839 794 953 
Sh CATs dato Roce 45 |, seeewiets 00) Cieaan tet eas 44 11 82 350 230 375 
SLGeAnnorle Bellevuens nen crane ee 99 128 41 398 256 525 
Lone LDerese ts. we ee en ee PENA Leet ae 40 116 39 928 509 813 
ia Greorces ist eee tore ae ee 264 434 212 838 779 784 
Sowltyacinthess. pee de tele. bose cok Ce cshan 38 46 88 1,319 925 1,097 
StmJGanmetee cat) Wee See a hed ee 71 93 88 966 734 95 
Shtod PANG TST dtoctie:4 alo bit pica sae Nene aera aC ae 24 58 32 926 641 900 
WillovdZAllin sa saec8) peers on, Meta. eae sae ce. 272 228 ie 718 534 933 
Bape ict AMMEN EB ok eens 406 423 232 357 164 464 
Bua winicanet a1 See anes yee Pir 186 160 61 1,733 1,357 1,884 
Sherbrooke werk ee ee sk eek ong: 225 144 299 2,458 1,763 2,260 
OLE] ee tee ee nee ee Pee WM nae SEA @en Se ae sys 96 108 18 1,140 776 746 
shetiondevl nessa: wee mets eo kes x orc 64 66 28 28 559 768 
SETOIS EULVCKCS ao Soe ei slag os is br avs 3874 455 769 2,219 May; 2,460 


TABLE D-4.— UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT NOVEMBER 29, 1956 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies (?) Live Applications 
Office () Previous | Previous () Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Nov. 29, | Nov. 1, | Dec. 1, | Nov. 29, | Nov. 1, | Dec. 1, 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
Quebec—Con. 
Valk ORS once ree eee eee eh BERGER 470 597 285 772 650 851 
Walleyiteldiosse te Wan tate e rs cock icrn aa 92 118 42 762 629 830 
Wictoriavillen 07-6 etd cet eee ae ane oes 52 40 43 1,034 834 948 
Ontario... essere COC ee 14,844 16,121 12,398 77,348 62,322 79,503 
oS athol alos Woceese Ares OG Geen Nis 6.0 MSO ao CANO 6 6 69 177 6 165 
ATTION SE cree oe ee oc Oe ee oe 47 60 64 635 469 890 
IBelleville::, Bere cthc ee tie oR er aettre: Bete ons 33 20 18 787 498 984 
iBracebridgehaaas eh ceo eee ae eee 73 84 72 497 286 547 
Brampton sc cee ecco Ce os ets Meroe 33 55 36 332 241 393 
Bran tLOLdee cack see cee hee Oakes acl test 65 93 71 1,961 2,015 1,455 
Brock villor- oe 2 eeeee s  eeaodee aae 42 41 29 215 137 246 
CarletonMe lace.) eer acco eee yee Evoke ell da otter 7 3 133 81 155 
Chatham cna noes neo aoe ferential Mebelagier 148 119 41 1, 484 1,085 1,560 
@obOura wen fee ene ae eee: 13 8 7 497 506 427 
Wollinewoodse 5s eee he Pe eee ee eee 12 35 424 303 540 
Gormwalll ne eee ena ae 156 174 137 1,395 1,126 11 B34 
HOrtWuriOeee SaekaMereehcre no eens ao eee 20 12 59 3 252 564 
Hortrbrances ccna eo ee eee 105 55 214 89 321 
Mores Wailliamys. he ee ce Pee ere nee 499 700 239 724 589 961 
CGE xis sft ON Ue wee Ere © ASE = SER SoaMely ae) 106 111 68 487 435 603 
Gananoque. seen ote cet cs he pies oe eset 4 5 6 213 140 176 
Goderichtes as: 4. ieee BRAS oer oe ee 20 36 20 281 217 332 
(Guelph ocho. cee ee aa ee cin, ieee cee 109 122 87 800 632 910 
Eka inl COn ee oc RG ore ee eae conn Ee ee 920 1,102 860 6, 125 5, 159 5, 052 
Ha wikesbulyiveccs ere. cians sao ate 12 24 8 446 261 513 
IN@ersOllee ccs cue te ee eect eee ae 63 40 17 297 297 274 
UGH IE CASH RAH an oe ON AMOR codam good Acudmeae 79 306 39 201 147 533 
CON ORAM hee ok oe OR eR ee a ee eae 56 136 ip 338 159 504 
ISIN BSLOMSSs Yes ctns 2 eet iil, ac coe eee eee 91 110 109 936 625 963 
Kirklandiliake vcctor sae me ein ea on eee 200 244 106 399 319 Die 
IUECHENER® mona tok etic Cad a cee 98 150 115 934 562 1,125 
Weam in GbONsas. cs Sah eee area oe eo eee 19 19 27 475 615 590 
ICING BAVA deere etre ec en Cee ree 73 yl 61 340 233 535 
NEIStOWClERE ne... oe Oe ee @. 33 eee 29 47 20 163 76 205 
STEGTLC ONE es ic pen eae te ee Ae ane etc ona 1,426 770 552 2,856 2,316 3,097 
IMT Cai RR tei ors yistto sate oe ee eee 19 20 5 426 417 
ING pati COM Ie ran sacs Sra Ree oe cee a a ne Bee 4 12 3 315 158 328 
INGWIMAEK eta. 0: take iceh Seee iat Ae ee 43 Ad ie yy, oe eee 435 SOS alee oe 
News LOronto mys + -cajtornee ee ea oa are ce 135 2a5 112, 1,542 1,274 1,525 
Nidgaratliall sin. ..J6e). n= Sone eee eee 219 119 125 1,195 617 1,430 
NorthyBayviere. 2 tote ee ee nee 93 73 28 633 358 807 
Oankvillesysa cn ib: oes eee 233 339 128 316 215 242 
LO} a TULE ROS <0. 0 eng een eON arc ae peeet On. 2 ae eaten 26 23 BW 475 290 594 
Oshawa neers... Aska sae Ge or Ae ee 182 348 84 1, 857 2,062 2,289 
Ottawarten ek eee eee ed ee Ae 1,972 1,248 1,939 3,084 2,106 2,912 
Owen! Soundas. 6) eee ee Oe ae ee 53 62 40 1,007 584 1,010 
Parry SOundi a... wee ee eae ee oer. 2 Al ees ante 5 125 58 202 
Pembroke sttc.c 2 ee oe ee oe es 205 245 143 916 581 952 
Pertly: Baer n), Biiwe al ws See a ae oh Nee ee et 30 27 16 236 119 283 
Péterboroughic.c. mre eae = tee ee 93 177 100 1,500 1,154 1,624 
Pi CbOne tees > etn ne ert eee ne gues 14 11 9 310 205 324 
Port Arthur ts:srt eter eect. ee es Ee ee 425 Ti 63 959 717 1,593 
‘Bort Colborer, a err eter te tater ee eee 11 19 6 319 240 4 
PrescOtGMer io RRR foc ae ee ee ee mit 18 10 356 154 343 
Rienirewaneianhiterok ls sO ent lee cee ie 12 21 i 308 179 348 
St. Catharines) E.pee 9.5. ee i Eee oie 131 134 80 1,795 1,352 2,309 
Dts MODIS een sme cic ete oo ae ee: 461 137 354 882 356 00 
Sarnia x see cre oe eee oe ve eae 136 117 66 1,376 889 1,141 
SaultStemMarieth sepa wy eens nora ee eee 431 520 147 716 543 836 
LIN COS MRR en en rte ee ee ee ee 51 56 19 467 328 463 
Sioux: Lookouts see nee ck oe ee ee ee 26 64 30 80 56 131 
emiths: Halls 4.2 ete ce obec ecco! Pee ay ee 9 5 19 232 142 304 
Stratiord Ben. cive secede een ree ae ee 27 52 16 360 PAU 374 
Sturgeontblalle'. 2 epee bya yc es, eee cn 4 8 15 583. 261 694 
Sud buryeweeaya: te eats oh ei ee Sere on 248 285 174 1,062 831 1,646 
[Rim Mins eew fo eee eee ae ee, mee 514 741 159 874 576 993 
TOLONtOREE Sitelcfa ES Soe ch ne ae ee 3,697 4,639 4,142 17,724 13,392 18, 457 
EL Penton Ne meets hE AeRA, ) ee cee oe ees Be 60 72 32 517 378 725 
Walkertonei..) eee cn Lee en ae eee 50 61 26 216 127 335 
Wallacebarg 4 seein ct Oe PR 3 12 11 432 283 303 
Welland Sete occacs ee oe ee icc oe 88 107 20 738 A461 937 
Westone. 5h ieee ert Sian oe AR 160 173 Do2 931 804 962 
Windsonee scare t eee et eee Ae 308 244 669 6,468 9,391 4,040 
Wioodstockecc =. ree e<c peer ec ee ea ee 30 26 39 43 303 267 
Manitoba ieee eee ce eres «oe 4,074 3,031 3,429 13,019 7,857 14,733 
IBTANC Nemes cot eee es co et eroncc a eee ones 302 295 194 941 496 15155 
Danphintee goo ace cert. ood en oe 48 25 12 472 189 673 
Lone mee ee eee ete PO ee, PAR ee u 77 49 156 158 194 
Portagetla Prairie. eee oct sce eee 45 37 EW 512 271 693 
(Pheu Pas ntrendatn 4 Mae ce cen oak os tole: eee 6 9 9 100 102 102 
Winn per ysy ern ane Sect el tess teres dome uke! 3, 600 2,588 3,108 10, 838 6,641 11,916 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT N OVEMBER 29, 1956 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 
Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
Office (1) Previous | Previous () Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Nov. 29, | Nov. 1, | Dec. 1, | Nov. 29, | Nov. 1, | Dee. 1, 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
Saska lene wan maecentesch ons «hits ee Ae 1, 428 1,653 718 7,098 4,029 10,651 
AFISUC VAL tenet eee ae ce nee Re 58 105 32 190 111 194 
IME GOSEWSS Winey tele xe ettete ezine ache eee ee 240 306 128 669 435 1,052 
North Battlefordieesas sees eee ee ae 70 102 39 SL7 220 75 
PrincesAl bert ae sp | aN 54 76 27 921 557 1,047 
VED IN Rene ae ee ee kc ky aR: oe 677 369 208 1,900 1,059 2,992 
Das Ka COON Seed en ee ee ey Re AR ogee 145 267 136 1,543 1,037 2,465 
Sivatty@ urrentemees eee ie heer: oka ee ene 65 145 61 326 172 517 
Wiey.burneneeene nee UN A te ie ale ete 32 118 26 154 74 283 
BYOCETONUS Pier ete Aes rccoh AMR Te Gee atk 87 165 61 878 364 1,350 
PA Der Ga cere pee tae cn ee op ds REE oe 3,547 3, 960 2,834 10,929 6,814 15,716 
IBIaIrMore eer. Sey Le ceed, SEN, Boe le: 63 84 44 180 98 290 
Calparyar een tee ook eo ee ees 861 976 1,369 3,715 2,651 5,136 
Wrumbeller mene. = cee ca. Ree bono. 14 50 25 174 104 212 
EET IOTIGOT See eer mars inrcelinrs. en clyreele 2 GLEN Pap MAU 1,559 996 4,605 2,655 6,746 
NASON Se ee ee ee Pe eh ORT Pe 53 737 61 195 155 263 
Beth brideetaee whee are ee ach ee 154 292 197 866 468 1,568 
Medicines Hate ean sce eee es ee tT 174 137 80 636 385 874 
1aVetoh AD Yeeeah sotsehrae et Oe ee Ot eee 117 125 62 558 298 627 
British: Columbia nese esssc ce Sore be ee 2,419 25 761 5,179 37,325 225932 41, 754 
(PUT rw a Ck aera ee ete 6 orem penne oo hy cs i 4] 64 37 1,162 747 1,586 
(COULLENH Vane ae tame Metra ascent 19 21 22 480 305 1,201 
Granbrookrear en ve aerate ee Uf 6 16 259 150 344 
Dawson Creek SAN ose eee 48 66 1 175 88 339 
Un Canker eee ne ee ee oe ee 25 43 34 429 875 1,557 
[Kain Cops sere me a ne nck ea 54 63 128 468 276 
JECEN LORIN: Msc qeatnchetny dinaeebe ke Se a oe ee 15 13 16 999 289 494 
Katina aoe ee eee ek ee a eee ey 167 99 165 208 164 114 
MIssioniGitying ees end Cae. Bee Eh eee. 20 11 20 645 477 1,198 
NANA OFM ra emer ce on ete eet te ana. ne, 35 68 47 804 501 1,575 
INGISOnR RC este ae te foci atc 5 5 ee 12 34 14 608 236 509 
INewaWestiminstens- see ai ee ane 196 236 129 4,181 3,180 4,689 
Rentictonisncec een oe se ee, dite eee 11 17 16 849 244 5 
Rortes | bern seerpintd hy tote ne. tee ee ee 14 38 on 523 403 ial 
Prin cerG corgersenaes 2 eek ee ee 122 177 91 1, 258 764 1,230 
PrincesRupert weenie. Seer ee ee 61 93 36 762 596 770 
IRFIN CetOnse eee eee ee ee 2 i g 149 73 151 
Elva ee Pate ee eet ie oe mar eae 5 6 30 438 243 432 
WAU COUVEL Th). cere tant h mot | ACD. | 1,187 1,361 3,993 19,126 11,235 19,001 
WESIaT Taine oranaic ee ok ee LE Oe EN atT® is 31 23 38 691 280 816 
Wi ClOnia were te ts aires. aie ce reent. 313 282 267 2,870 2,186 2,933 
Wihttchorsen etch yas ar nba we G58 bac te 34 33 Di 241 120 357 
SORTA Serer ee ee Sk teow. eae te Oe 44,076 49,151 41,864 | 246,035 | 173,720 268,330 
IVa LESH ee ey eer Mert. etree nt NS ke 27,634 31,997 26,895 leo2 6 108,703 194,478 
Cin ales meqeseet ett tee he ce tate Ok eee ieee 16, 442 17,154 14,969 74,709 65,017 73, 852 
1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1951—1956 
Year ; Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 
Total Male Hermmale Region Region Region Region Region 
GD tre vA es Ais ark ee os ave otk 918,238 | 655,933 | 262,305 68,895 | 223,979 | 332,499 196,754 96,111 
ODD ee Pe Ce ee ee 980, 507 Gi Gextadids 302,730 84, 640 251,744 320, 684 207, 569 115,870 
ODS AR eee ea Soe 993, 406 661, 167 Bo2; 209 76,913 259, 874 342,678 201,670 112,271 
OGY A Santee ae |) ee Se | 861,588 545, 452 316, 136 67,893 209, 394 PA (That NFL 175,199 131,685 
OE cen: Beko. «AIO oy eee 953,576 642,726 310, 850 67,619 222,370 343, 456 178,015 142,116 
1ObSn Cl emmonths)eosse esses e884, 501 595, 633 288, 868 62,521 208,648 317,951 163,626 Il, 755 
ba (Ul TaaOVWLOE)) co coscenn an ooee- 981,369 705,310 276,059 64, 149 238,675 356, 454 195,774 126,317 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 
TABLE E-1.—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 
NOVEMBER, 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, ID 1eSh 
Neen —— EEE 


Estimated Number 





Average Commencing Weeks Paidt Amount of 
Province tes of fergie ed (Disability days Benefit 
eneficiaries nitial an F : 
Per Week* Renewal m Brackets) Bo 
(in thousands) Claims 

$ 
Newfound lands, Ssis.<.c0: tethers hoot ss oe Delete OA 1,942 11,968 (455) 241,973 
Princedidward! Island ye..do.. «dees eo ce ee 0.6 430 2,742 (55) 44,044 
INO VANS COLA. sre aioe ie tele cus te eee ee 6.3 3,942 27,873 (1,943) 503,378 
iNew. Bruns wickoies ssn eee: od Geechee cee 5.2 2,970 23, 003 (1,917) 442,903 
Que Dect rire os cis oie = Seat cas cle eet roars Beier 21,550 148,131 (25, 252) 2,796,748 
OntariG nee eed one ee tien eeiee 37.1 23, 982 163,040 (20, 234) 3,251,957 
Manitoba. 50ers Soe tieta acca ene ate 5.0 4,083 21, 837 (2,190) 412,797 
Saskatchewan ecimenict: ethers tebe e cicie wt nonerncysns #4483 1,771 10,219 (992) 188, 405 
‘Aderta a Bee ae os oe cs oes 3.4 2,870 15,217 (1,766) 293,241 
Britishi@olum bias eee ot eee sete IPAS 10,590 54,325 (4,132) 1,100,025 
Total, Canada, November, 1956.......... 108.6 74, 130 478, 265 (58,936) 9,275,471 
Total, Canada, October, 1956............. 95.5 50, 123 420, 207 (61, 286) 8,066, 104 
Total, Canada, November, 1955.......... 118.0 65,061 514, 456 (63,590) 8, 661, 628 


ee 


* Based on the number of payment documents for the month. 
+ Under the old Act, payment was made on the basis of ‘‘days’”’, whereas now the basis is ‘‘weekly’’. 
t Weeks paid, unemployment after, and not including, October 1. 

Days paid, unemployment to October 1 inclusive numbered 14,982. 


TABLE E-2.-CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, SEX AND 
PROVINCE, NOVEMBER, 1956 





Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


EE ae 
SEED 





Duration on the Register(weeks) 
Province a Nee Re 
aad Total | 1 2 lta4 5-8) | eae | | 18i6.4 7-20 OF Sa eer 
CANADA. oe: 215,378*|] 82,339 26,108 28,087 28, 459 15, 257 9,756 6,805 18,567 219,786 
MATH. tae ee 155, 850 67,042 20, 869 20,814 18,513 8, 856 5,549 3,020 10,684 162,252 
GMAT» (eon ve 59,528 15,297 5, 239 1,2¢3 9,946 6,401 4,207 3, 282 7,883 57,534 
Newfoundland.... 8,159 3,326 1,473 972 1,068 452 259 188 421 5,264 
Malensceeeo. 7,681 3,213 1,430 920 996 399 211 165 347 4,859 
Female......... 478 113 43 52 72 53 48 23 74 405 
Prince Edward 

Island. eo 1,329 §21 208 216 167 63 40 29 85 1,005 

Malet rrr: 1,064 471 180 179 115 34 19 ley 4 79 
Hemales..-) oe 265 50 28 37 52 29 21 12 36 207 
Nova Scotia....... 12,079 3,722 1,408 1,691 1,833 1,068 571 425 1,361 11,547 
Sle ssi eae 10, 223 3,367 1,292 1,476 1,503 7 430 321 1,046 9,876 
Female......... 1,856 355 116 215 330 280 141 104 315 1,671 
New Brunswick 11,342 4,423 1,145 1,466 1,710 788 508 354 948 9,603 
Maleier.: s.r 8,909 3,757 962 1,138 1,235 577 340 240 660 7,728 
emalesee sna 2,433 666 183 328 475 211 168 114 288 1,875 
Quebechece acs. 64,589 24,077 7,765 7,877 9,424 4,791 2,881 2,070 5,704 64, 152 
Malev iran ce: 45,081 19,444 6,124 5,745 6,118 2,631 1,402 889 2,728 44,653 
Female......... 19,508 4,633 1,641 2,132 3,306 2,160 1,479 1,181 2,976 19, 499 
@ntario- ee eeeeee 64,127 24,131 6, 859 7,274 7,02 5,127 3,905 2,547 6,552 64,155 
Maleticc ys. nee 43,538 18,725 5,037 4,822 4,541 2,890 2,000 1,340 3,846 43,546 
Female......... 20,589 5, 406 1,822 2,452 3,191 2,237 1,568 1,207 2,706 20,609 
Manitoba... 2.0... 10,964 4,493 1,435 1,679 1,141 655 346 278 937 11,225 
Male evs tcentcces: 7,611 3,559 1,092 1,220 639 303 147 126 525 8,067 
Female......... 3,900 934 343 459 502 352 199 152 412 3,158 
Saskatchewan..... 5,791 2,290 1,077 903 517 295 175 133 401 8,602 
BOb eres cane oe 4,511 2,051 942 710 320 138 88 59 213 7,063 
Female......... 1,280 239 135 193 197 157 97 74 188 1,539 
‘Allberta*sac cere 9,156 3,940 1,363 1,568 902 433 260 171 519 12,870 
Male 7,074 3,413 1,142 1,257 504 189 141 94 334 10, 432 
Hemale.: 145.8 2,082 527 221 311 398 244 119 THe 185 2,438 
British Columbia.| 27,842 11,416 3,010 4,441 3,965 1,585 811 610 1,639 31,363 
alec sone errs , 158 9,042 2,668 3,347 2,542 907 444 272 936 25,230 
Female......... 7,684 2,473 707 1,094 1,423 678 367 338 703 6, 133 


* Includes 843 claimants for seasonal benefit. 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
NOVEMBER 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














: Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices Pending et Bod af Month 
Province N 
Total | Entitled bis 
Total* Initial | Renewal | Disposed to suited Pending 
oft Benefit Benefit 

ING WLOUNC Lan Cl eneemeneee nee eee rte 6,103 4,624 1,479 4,418 2,726 1,692 2,720 
Prince: biaward islancdee nannies 959 706 253 712 559 153 371 
NOUR OCDTIAE re ecko wet 7,597 5, 269 2,328 6,504 5,116 1,388 2,172 
Name rine WiOlo nko. 9). ty. Aca oil cl 7,244 5,077 2,167 5, 203 3, 848 1,355 3,115 
oii) 9 aul SA eg te, oll aS On il en it 42,405 28,329 14,076 33,997 26,601 7,396 15,158 
TLOATIO oh ot het e ihat ow ic eck cc 45,360 29, 880 15,480 37,182 28, 453 8,729 14,548 
Manitoba arent ern ee ta awed nt 8,331 5, 968 2,363 6, 813 5,090 lize 2,156 
Saskatohewaneaay eee a ose ee 4,823 3,784 1,039 3,365 2,338 1,027 1,897 
PRA CEE MM: ON ere he ada ie in chants Ue hE 5,503 2,074 5,524 4,052 1,472 2,975 
Dries hoot Diss cs cc 4. 5. d ena act ah 20,957 15,003 5,954 17,798 13,101 4,697 6,951 
Total, Canada, November, 1956..} 151,356 | 104,143 47,213 | 121,516 91,884 29, 632 52,063 
Total, Canada, October, 1956..... 87, 929 56, 687 31, 242 83,908 65,593 21,315 22,223 


Total, Canada, November, 1955..| 159,757 | 101,075 58,682 | 133,702 92,644 41,058 50, 137 





* In addition, revised claims received numbered 16,782. 


t In addition, 16,276 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 1,321 were special requests not granted and 1,035 
were appeals by claimants. There were 2,406 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants* 
MOS DBO CCODE Lene ctr ers Rs incre hs ees ee ia exe eee eee pt. 3, 457, 000 3,311,600 145, 000 
Novem berarreer ener risa: roteie cy cera ee a mY 3,469,000 3,305, 900 163,100 
DECemn DEEN eee Merete ee er ee erent Ce ee Pod ey ial Tek oe 3,517,000 3,297,200 219,800 
1OSG— Jan Uar yee neenre te I Coch pate At Os ee se i oe gE in Aub 3,600,000 3,211,900 388, 100t 
Be DUAL Yteer ta yh Peek Oe kc SOE Re ac ane 3,613,000 3, 136,100 A476, 900T 
IMArCh eee re net Ro Mn te oe eee ee By Sl Ra em. aes 3,666, 000 3,155,000 511, 0007 
EDT Saee prey te eR! tg. Oh TR A se a Seg es OE 3,675,000 3,163,900 511, 100T 
IM Tyee Rae CE re ee en Ee a 3,502, 000- 3,209,900 292,100 
APE a Meta ied ee ne nn ane a ees eee gern ee.” Se ee | 3,519,000 3,330,100 188,900 
DE soy Ree ths chy oem eae ns CS La 3,601,000 3,465,000 136,000 
PATIO USE Seem occ) ee wee RE Me ig grt Taira oe SE cate cp ote oishocar Re 3,644,000 3,505, 500 138,500 
SepveM Dele eee en re ee nthe ne ee ee 3,651,000 3,518,700 132,300 
Octoberkessthte eee oe et ec ee, en See ee Not available] Not available] Not available 





* Claimants having an unemployment register in the live file last working day of preceding month. The series 
prior to November 1955 has been revised to include all claimants (ordinary, short-time and temporary lay-off). 


+ Includes seasonal benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—_TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


ee oooeonu08»0n0DIOawyaa— w>w_>a_a_>_=o=m=—” 


Other 

— : Household | Commodi- 

Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation | ties and 

Services 
| SS ee 
1OAQ==— Vente ene ae tie ee eee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1O50==Y Car conse peeeeoce: csi See ee 102.9 102.6 106.2 99.7 102.4 103.1 
TORTS Cartancns coccx erates crrreioe che easements 113.7 117.0 114.4 109.8 ser 111.5 
TOR 02 NV CATS ccocr cls ne SEER ee cs Bigeieh aeer 116.5 116.8 102.2 tes 116.2 116.0 
TOR SY CAT eee eee ros nc hicin ees 115.5 112.6 1237-6 110.1 TA) 115.8 
1O5n—Decembenw ssh cs one crete 116.9 112.4 S10 108.5 116.6 118.3 
1056 —JanUATyere cose eee ene ne 116.8 111.5 oume 108.6 116.5 119.0 
CDGURTV Brn eta ee pe ee 116.4 109.9 131.5 108.6 116.7 119.3 
Marchieermer teeter ete ead teeta 116.4 109.1 131.6 108.7 116.8 119.9 
PA Lek Rarer rte arc ene ere ete cncotncah enone 116.6 109.7 131.9 108.7 116.6 120.1 
IM aVisteats eee otareounke te eee asteroha Pre aie 116.6 109.3 132.1 108.8 116.5 120.5 
VULNS re rs ee or ro raed 117.8 112.5 132.6 108.6 116.7 120.6 
Dulivitetees coer Soe rere. Wea a 118.5 114.4 Ney 7 108.6 116.7 121 
IAN PUBU? aj ecko ea ered Ore tee ee 119.1 115.9 133.0 108.4 116.8 12S 
Septemibers.a-ccite aeeriaaoun er wine 119.0 115.5 Some 108.4 ileal 121.4 
October ence fe aceon 119.8 117.4 Rij .8% 108.5 Willa? 121.6 
INO VEIUDeCL A eee eee 120.3 117.9 133.4 108.4 118.1 122.8 
December: sae see eee | 120.4 reo ison0 108.6 118.6 122.9 














TABLE F-2.—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER 1956 


(1949 = 100) 


Socurce: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 




















Other 
a | House- Com- 
oe —--- Food Shelter | Clothing hold modities 
Dec. Nov. Dec. Operation and 
1955 1956 1956 Services 
(Qoist.John's; Nid aude. e: 104.5 107.0 107.5 104.1 Hal@)al 100.3 106.4 ed 
Halifax Mee Sate as Meccan eres 114.7 118.0 118.5 WP 127.3 115.1 122.1 121.6 
SaintiJohne.... oer meee ee iL ff 120.4 WAL ah 116.7 131.3 116.9 119.8 126.5 
Montreal ¥... theta deere eee Gea 120.9 120.7 120.2 138.4 106.5 1MS5e0 122.8 
OA WER. hci t ieee oie 117.8 121.5 121.6 116.9 140.5 111.4 Ilya 125.8 
Toronto SKN aa ROO PEDIC DE 118.9 123.1 1231 117.2 149.3 112.0 118.3 123.8 
Winnipeg...) 26... EE OSE 116.9 118.4 118.4 114.1 128.4 114.0 115.6 122.3 ! 
Saskatoon—Regina............ ia) 2 WAU Wilye. dh 114.6 118.7 116.0 ANS 117.8 
Edmonton—Calgary........... sh iii 117.4 114.2 1212 113.6 118.5 121.5 | 
VAN COUVEl ac eee es emer 120.3 121.5 12 118.4 129.4 11253 128.6 122.9 











N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-DECEMBER 
1955, 19567 


e630aeu+*o*0300—0=—=@—=—@mmM@mMmmmmmm99M@M@(yEOh0WS“ODM@(“s#*OOOW™™S0—0—0—0—000———————————— 











Number of Strikes |Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Per Cent 
Date Com- Com- In of 
mencing In mencing In Man- Esti- 
During | Existence} During | Existence] working | mated 
Month Month Days | Working 
Time 
1956* 
at eee See ge a Cae 13t 13 17, 335f ison 338, 340 0.38 
TNS) AVN een OE a IL. Oe Ree 12 a2 3, 884 20,144 | 234,795 eat ¢ 
14 OUNCE GE, owe 8 eee. ie aes See teal ee eee 119% 22, Brood 3, 243 16,875 0.02 
AOE edie eetn ash ns earlem oA onc 14 20 2,500 ee UB 10, 050 0.01 
JENS 9° Tey. (ie ie UeNNa a See eee 29 De 16,420 17,855 136,510 0.16 
LENG See eee Bile irene cn en Lee. 2a 36 9,576 16,815 Wolo 0-09 
Ra yi eee Wat nn coy! WA's Lc om 39 8, 260 9,193 57,820 0.07 
INT GTS (ee ee 1 ne ne Seay Eee 32 52 9,387 13,463 87,710 0.10 
BEDLCLT Wel seen Wie ee babcue 4.4 24 48 9,631 14,069 111,200 0.13 
OetOD eration Hicket ars Setcasae ook cas, 10 40 6, 867 15,315 133,870 0.15 
DSC ATS EO Ea ee eee 17 36 1,940 4,241 40,860 0.05 
Pleceni bereecrees cea riage od chs: 6 18 470 leas 15,595 0.02 
GUMMNACIV eG co uran macht Sets. 224 88, 594 1,261,400 0.12 
1955 
JENTTE SB ee i oe ee et eee 18t 18 12, 179% 12,179 218,985 0.25 
He brUS Vinca ey ales ah a a 4 ii 12 346 2,843 20, 669 0.02 
SGA soa, pertain ana te ON eR Shei 7 13 1,778 2,297 115), 7a 0.02 
ENTS SLL S, Ne a Aeterna ioe) Era 16 PA 1,821 2,656 25, 369 0.03 
1h ak, BAS Se nee all IE el eee ee 9 17 24 ORT 3, 200 40,500 0.05 
TTT OS ore One ies ie See 24 32 5,216 6,730 47,510 0.05 
1 KURTIS Nr hte: Bane wa Re Snare 19 33 7,869 10, 924 95,975 0.11 
ANTE ET ETS, U7, MAR alt Seat ena ast sine sO ae Gna 15 26 2,501 6,449 92,225 0.11 
PIED LOIN WGI ats Sieg ecw deste hoo ke: 17 34 18,583 23,176 214,090 0.24 
CEO DG mer att eta dks 540 20 cn oc 12 24 4,578 23, 587 384, 190 0.44 
PN GMeIGOLiMaMrc. Leon sd. sss var. 13 il 1,803 21,581 379,725 0.43 
Leer ares Ne te ae ee 2 gee a 4 15 1,179 17,720 | 340,410 0.39 
OFTEN ES arhir cee eee es Bee 159 60, 090 1,875,400 0.18 











* Preliminary figures. 
{ Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


} The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. Inthe statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, DECEMBER 1956 (’) 








NN —————_—__—______ ITT 


Number Involved Time 











Industry, Loss in 
Occupation, Estab- Man- Been Particulars (?) 
Locality lish- Workers | Working 
ments Days 
Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to December 1956 
MANUFACTURING— 
Tobacco and Liquors— 
Cigar and cigarette 1 178 3,500 | Oct. 1 |For anew agreement providing 
factory workers, for increased wages and 
Montreal, Que. other changes, pending refer- 
ence to arbitration board; 
unconcluded. 
Boots and Shoes( Leather )- oa 
Shoe factory workers, 1 60 1,400 | Sep. 19 |For anew agreement providing 
L’Assomption, Que. for increased wages and 


fringe benefits, following con- 
ciliation; unconcluded. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 


Textile and knitted 1 452 2,200 | Aug. 28 |For anew agreement providing 
goods factory for increased wages and 
workers, fringe benefits, following 

Magog, Que. reference to arbitration 


board; concluded December 
8; civic mediation and nego- 
tiations; compromise. 


Sportswear factory 1 65 35 | Nov. 19 |For a new agreement providing 
workers, for increase in cost-of-living 
Toronto, Ont. bonus; concluded December 
3; conciliation in favour of 
workers. 
Printing and Publishing— 
Bookbinders, 1 39 60 | Nov. 14 |For a new agreement providing 
Oshawa, Ont. for increased wages, reduced 
hours from 40 to 37} per 
week with same take-home 
pay, union shop and extension 
of vacation plan, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; concluded December 
4; negotiations; compromise. 
Metal Products— 
Metal name plate 4 126 2,500 | Nov. 22 |For a union agreement 
factory workers, providing for increased 
Midland, Ont. wages, reduced hours from 
421 to 40 per week with same 
take-home pay, closed shop 
and check-off, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 
Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Fertilizer factory 1 6 120 | Nov. 12 |For a new agreement providing 
workers, for increased wages, follow- 
New Toronto, Ont. ing reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 
Miscellaneous Products— 
Frozen food factory 1 50 1,200 | Nov. 2 Alleged discrimination in 
workers, dismissal of two workers 
Laprairie, Que. pending union certification; 
unconcluded. 
Orthopedic appliance f 19 100 | Nov. 23 |For a new agreement providing 
factory workers, for increased wages; con- 
Windsor, Ont. cluded December 7; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 
TRADE— 
Builders supplies 1 8 180 | Sep. 8/|For a union’ agreement 
jobbers, providing for increased 
Jasper Place, Alta. wages, non-wage benefits and 


union security, following 
reference to arbitration 
board; unconcluded. 
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TABLE G-2.-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, DECEMBER 1956 (1) 








Number Involved Time 


Industry, ——————_—————_| Loss in Tate 
Occupation, Estab- Man- Booat Particulars (2) 
Locality lish- Workers | Working & 


ments Days 








Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to December 1956 


Department store 1 30 720 | Sep. 22 |For implementation of award 
clerks, of conciliation board for 
Sudbury, Ont. increased wages in new 


agreement under negotia- 
tions; unconcluded. 


Tire and rubber goods 1 10 90 | Oct. 25 |Fora new agreement providing 
warehousemen, for increased wages, fol- 
Vancouver, B.C. lowing reference to con- 


ciliation board concluded 
December 13; negotiations; 
compromise. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During December 1956 


MANUFACTURING— 
Animal Foods— 
Fish processing 1 93 300 | Dec. 1] Alleged delay in negotiations 
factory workers, for a union agreement; con- 
Grand Bank, Nfld. cluded December 5; return 
of workers pending refer- 
ence to Labour Relations 
Board; indefinite. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— (3) 
Cotton factory 1 155 425 | Dec. 10 |Protesting reduced earnings 
workers, on new workload; concluded 
Hamilton, Ont. December 13; return of 
workers pending settlement; 
indefinite. 
() 
Cotton factory 1 63 900 | Dec. 10 |Protest against alleged 
workers, speed-up, resulting in sus- 
Magog, Que. pension of workers; uncon- 
cluded. 
Metal Products— (5) 
Sewing machine 1 31 150 | Dec. 6/For upward revision of 
factory workers, classification of assemblers; 
St. Jean, Que. concluded December 12; 
return of workers pending 
further negotiations; in- 
definite. 
Miscellaneous Products— eM ek 
Plastic products 1 28 165 | Dec. 21 |Alleged discrimination in dis- 
factory workers, missal of 14 workers pending 
New Toronto, Ont. union certification; uncon- 
cluded. 
CoNnsSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— (8) . 
Building trades 2 100 1,550 | Dec. 3 |For a union agreement pro- 
workers, viding for parity in wages 
Black Lake and and working conditions with 
Thetford Mines, company agreements in 
Que. United States; concluded 


December 21; return of 
workers pending further 
negotiations; indefinite. 





(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned,-in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. = 
(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of 
conclusion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
(3) 260 indirectly affected; (4) 475 indirectly affected; (5) 43 indirectly affected; (®) 114 indirectly 
affected. 
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CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS 
Monographs and Pamphlets 


10 cents per copy 


Titles in the Series 


TITLE Catalogue No. 
1 Carpenter L43-01 
2 Bricklayers and Stone-masons L43-0254 
3 Plasterer L43-0354 
4 Painter L43-04 
5 Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter L43-05 
6 Sheet-metal Worker L43-0654 
7 Electrician L43-0754 
8 Machinist and Machine Operator (Metal) L43-08 
9 Printing Trades L43-0950 
10 Motor Vehicle Mechanics and Repairmen L43-10 
11 Optometrist L43-1150 
12 Social Workers* L43-12 
13 Lawyer* L43-1351 
14 Mining Occupations L43-14 
15 Foundry Workers L43-15 
16 Technical Occupations in Radio and 
Electronics L43-16 
17 Forge Shop Occupations L43-17 
18 Tool and Die Makers L43-18 
19 Railway Careers L43-19 
20-35 Careers in Natural Science and Engineering 43-2053 
(1 volume)** 
36 Hospital Workers (other than professional) L43~-3654 
37 Draughtsman L43-3755 
38 Welder 143-3856 
39 Careers in Home Economics L43-3956 
40 Occupations in Aircraft Manufacturing L43-4056 
Al Careers in Construction 143-4157 


* No pamphlet 
** Price 25 cents 


Each monograph, prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, is designed 
primarily for the use of those engaged in the vocational guidance of young Canadians, and traces the 
history of the trade, its apprentice needs, qualifications for entry, employment opportunities, etc. 
Accompanying pamphlets are written in simpler form for reading by young persons themselves. Both 
monographs and pamphlets are available from the Queen's Printer, c/o Superintendent of Publications. 
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REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 
SS SS Cet I I SSS 


Current Manpower Situation 
| Pesta eee levelled off in the first quarter of 1957 after almost 


two years of extremely rapid expansion. Unemployment in the first 
months of 1957 was higher than last spring but lower than in the first 
quarter of 1955. One of the main reasons for the reduced pace of expan- 
sion ts the drop in house-building which, in addition to its direct in- 
fluence on construction employment, has affected lumbering and other 
supplying industries. In most other industrial sectors there has been 
little or no slackening in the pace of activity. 


Total employment was fairly well maintained in February, following 
a marked decline in the previous f 7 

month. In the week of February 16, 
an estimated 5,362,000 persons 
had jobs, 31,000 fewer than in 





Jenary ‘but 146,000 morey than itens smo ghe stro 
February 1956. Persons without | s,.00077% p S 
jobs and seeking work were esti- : 54000 ero 
mated at 323,000, or 5.7 per cent | ees 

of the labour force. Persons with- | 


Persons 


out jobs and seeking work formed wc 
0.6 per cent of the labour force [| 
last year and 7 per cent in Febru- 


5,500,000 


5,400,000 








ary 1955. Registrations for em- : somone yf 
ployment at NES offices amounted | 5,200,000 === 
to 10.1 per cent of the labour sfosash git tite 
force, compared with 9.3 per cent 4,200,000 ae 
a year earlier and 11.4 per cent as ae arraies Ze 
in February 1955. Ammen bbs, Noose 
During the past two months, [| 

° =; 1,000,000 — With Jobs: 
reports from NES offices show | se. Agrleulture 
that in all regions layoffs in the [| — 0 


700,000 == 


construction and associated in- 
dustries have been greater than [| 
last year. In mid-February the | TAGS ROEN SDI afi MaAg Mods 
number of skilled and unskilled &£ 


600,000 





A Monthly Labour Gazette Feature 
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construction workers registered for employment totalled 175,000, some 
27,000 more than last year. A similar situation, attributed in part to a 
decline in export sales, has developed in logging and lumbering, al- 
though here the effects have been more heavily concentrated in the two 
coastal regions. 


Intermittent layoffs were reported in the motor vehicles industry 
through most of January and February but most other parts of manu- 
facturing showed continued strength. Employment in manufacturing as a 
whole was 3 per cent higher in January than a year before. Earlier data 
indicate some year-to-year increase in virtually all the major manu- 
facturing groups, with gains of more than 5 per cent in iron and steel 
products, transportation equipment, electrical apparatus and supplies, 
and products of petroleum and coal. 


Post-War Immigration 


The expansion of economic activity that began early in 1955 placed 
heavy pressures on all sources of labour supply. By the third quarter 
of last year, total employment (seasonally adjusted) was 6 per cent 
higher than at the beginning of 1955 and unemployment was its lowest 
point in several years. Shortages had developed in at least 15 skilled 


and professional occupations, more than at any time since 195]. This’ 


heavy demand resulted in a considerable expansion of the labour force 
from domestic sources. 


The inflow of immigrant workers also provided a significant addition 
to the over-all supply of labour. In the early part of the expansion period 
strong efforts were made by the federal Government to increase the flow 
of immigrant workers. Additional immigration offices were opened in 
overseas countries, counselling services were extended, publicity was 
intensified and certain regulations limiting the entry of immigrants to 
Canada were relaxed. These measures were recently made more effective 
by the increasing number of people wanting to come to Canada as a 
result of developments in Hungary and the Middle East. 


Immigration for the year as a whole reached 165,000, a figure ex- 
ceeded in the postwar period only in 1953. Immigration reached a peak 
in the fourth quarter of 1956, contrary to the usual pattern. * It is evident, 


1Until 1956, the number of arrivals was highest in the second and third quarters of 
the year and declined sharply during the winter months. 
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moreover, that the higher rate of immigration will continue into 1957. 
The Government announced recently that arrangements’ will be made to 
bring over as many as 25,000 British immigrants by air, with additional 
flights to expedite the movement of Hungarian refugees. It is expected 
that total immigration in 1957 may approach 200,000. 


The occupational structure of immigration in 1956 has at least two 
notable features. The first is the ratio of workers to non-workers, which 
is higher than it has been for five years. Of the immigration total of 
165,000, more than 91,000, or 55 per cent, intended to take jobs. Another 
feature is the relatively large number of skilled and professional workers 
in the group. More than 20,000 of the immigrants were skilled workers, 
almost double the number in 1955 and more than in any other postwar year 
except 1951. There were more than 9,000 persons with professional 
qualifications —a postwar record. Immigrant workers intending to take up 
farm work numbered 7,500; this figure, though larger than in 1955, was 
far below the number in previous years. 


The numbers of immigrants with specialized skills change quite sub- 
stantially from year to year for they depend not only on the total inflow 
but also on other factors affecting the occupational distribution. One of 
the more important of these is the country of origin. Among the workers 
coming into this country in the period 1951—55, those from Great Britain, 
Germany and Austria had a much higher proportion of specialized skills 
than those from Italy, the Netherlands or the United States. It is clear, 
therefore, that the skilled and professional content of immigration de- 
pends in large part on the supply of prospective immigrants in a few 
specific countries. 


There have been two fairly distinct periods of immigration in the 
past decade. In the years 1946-50, the inflow averaged 86,000 annually. 
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The emphasis during these years was on the movement of workers into 
agriculture and consequently as many as 40 per cent were farm workers. 
The proportion of professional and skilled workers was correspondingly 
low, although there is little doubt that many of the immigrants who en- 
tered during those years had professional qualifications and moved into 
professional work some years after they arrived. 


In the period 1951—56, the annual average rose to 159,000, almost 
double the rate of the previous five years. The main reason for the sharp 
increase was the liberalization of Canadian immigration policy in mid- 
1950, partly brought about by the defence program and the rapid ex- 
pansion of civilian durable goods production. The liberalization con- 
sisted largely of increasing the volume of unsponsored immigration during 
times of heavy labour demand. 


The change in the type of labour required since 1951 is reflected in 
the ratio of skilled and professional people to total immigrant workers. 
The proportion of professionals rose from an average of 6 per cent before 
1951 to 9 per cent in the period 1951—56. Skilled workers increased from 
19 per cent in the earlier period to 23 per cent. The influx of skilled 
workers was particularly sharp in 1951, when the aircraft program was 
getting under way. The proportion of farm workers inthe total fell steadily 
from 41 per cent in 1950 to 8 per cent in 1956. 


The effect of immigration on the Canadian labour force is partly 
offset by emigration. The accompanying chart shows the number of 
Canadians emigrating to the United States (the only available figures on 
emigration by occupation). These are, however, by far the largest part 
of total emigration from Canada. In both skilled and professional occu- 
pations, the number of immigrants has significantly offset that of emi- 
erants and has increased steadily during the past decade. Before 1951, 
in fact, the outflow of professionals exceeded the inflow but since that 
time there has been a net gain. The net immigration of both professional 
and skilled workers rose to 28,000 in 1951, tapered off in the next four 
years, and rose sharply again in 1956. 


A brief analysis of the sources contributing to the growth of the 
labour force reveals the importance of immigration in building up our 
resources of manpower, especially in the years since 1950. During the 
period June 1950 to June 1955, a total of 424,000 immigrant workers en- 
tered Canada. It is estimated that the contribution to the labour force 
resulting from the natural growth of our native population during the 
same period was 316,000, These additions were partially offset by emi- 
eration and some decline in the numbers of young and old people in the 
labour force. Nevertheless, the labour force showed a net increase of 
417,000 in these five years. It is clear that a major part of this growth 
was the result of immigration. 


Immigration has been particularly important in fulfilling the require- 
ments of specialized skills. It is worth noting, however, that despite the 
increased emphasis since 1950 on recruiting skilled and professional 
workers from overseas, marked shortages still existed in many areas 
last summer. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of March 11, 1957) 





Percentage Change 
From 


Previous| Previous 
Month Year 


Principal Items Amount 









Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a).................. 5,685,000 + 2.9 
Total persons with jobs..............cccccc0. 5,362,000 4py2-8 
At work 35 hours or more.........cesceeeeee 4,815,000 a esek 
At work less than 35 hours ...........24.. 393,000 2635 
With jobs but not at work.............0000- 154,000 —12.0 
With jobs but on short time................ | 49,000 +28.9 
With jobs but laid off full week......... 25,000 6 | —13.8 
Persons without jobs and seeking work 323,000 I Pag Pe 
Persons with jobs in agriculture..........., 654,000 — 3.5 
Persons with jobs in non-agriculture..... 4,708,000 tse 
Total paid workers...........ccsssecsssseceeeceees 4,285,000 | + 4.4 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
ACLAUICLO.satedettncee stern caster t tt avert erect eia tte 89,800 | + +16.3 
SOLOS [Sra ie este SPN ck Poa 176,900 | + + 4,9 
CUIESPEO Wiss stetstestcok then felis etecs ees 158,500 | + +13.7 
BIE Cra ice lies a0 « dr hh sewed tee ttn atta fs oo USeuOOn eet: — 0.6 
Beale Caer concn ccc kecctcscasecaei iis <s sash Gensvanbe 71,400 || + +39.2 
PEO ats All Le G1ONS wsccese ce seccchbsercnnedasenel 574,700 | + +11.5 
Claimants for Unemployment 
Trgupance benefit <...22..<00.capsdiseecnsapaceess 545,981 +14.5 
Amount of benefit payments ...-...........222++ January | $33,439,112 To eo 
Industrial employment (1949=100) .......+.: Jans=t 121.3 + 5.8 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)..... Jan. 1 114.8 + 4.6 
Immigration Basesosiss <ccsenentaneatact cher ccescateoetennett Year 1956 164,857 +49. 9(c) 
Strikes and Lockouts 
INGa OLA RY Se LOS ssc! Soni caracdecsedeut kcsbasskds February 49,130 | —82.3(c) 
No. of workers involved ..............cececcceeeces February 8,080 —39.8(c) 
Now Obmtrikesnt Wate air) arenes) February rAd + 83.3(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries ......... Jan. $63.63 | — 3.8] + 5.1 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ...........e0005- Jan. $1.05] Pe leo see! 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....] Jan. 41.6] + 0.2 + 0.5 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)............2++ Jan. $65.69/ + 18] + 7.6 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100)....... Feb. P2068 | - 0.2 +.3.5 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100)| Jan. 130.9} + 1.9] + 4.5 
Total labour income................0065 $000,000| December 1,248] — 1.4 | +11.7% 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935—3 9=100).......ssssseeeeees December 280.6 ae (ope 
MSE MC CUEIN Cae tesretccn orden ss chte-seiste et enp tects December 279.6 + 5.3 
MD PA DLO a ee ecs conden «eo oetet staat sash sk eke c December 342.28 + 6.5 
IN Sted ea blew ce. scat ce esesenaneeloreoh sue December 23 96d. +A sa 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, February Labour Gazette. 

(b) See inside back cover, February Labour Gazette. 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 
with total for same period previous year. 


*Adjusted for year-end holidays 
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Labour-Management Relations 


The Bargaining Scene 


Y mid-March the collective bargaining picture among the major 

bargaining units in Canada was beginning to take shape for 1957. 

Only about half the 210 collective agreements covering 1,000 or more 

employees will be subject to re-negotiation during the year (the remainder 

are long-term contracts with expiry dates in 1958 or later). So far this 

year, 20 settlements have already been reached and an additional 44 
contracts are either in or about to enter the re-negotiation stage. 


The chart on the opposite page deals with the 53 large agreements 
in negotiation during the period February 1 to April 30 and shows their 
bargaining status at mid-March. It is similar to the chart published last 
month for the period January 1 to March 31 (L.G., Feb., p. 118). 


Some of the 53 agreements have been subject to a considerable 
period of negotiation and conciliation. Eighteen had expiry dates prior to 
February 1, most of them during the last quarter of 1956, and three 
expired even earlier. By March 15, settlements had been reached in six 
of the group of 18; among these were two of three settlements with the 
longest periods of negotiation. By contrast, settlements were achieved 
promptly for three of the agreements that had terminated after February 1. 


The trend towards long-term agreements, which became so marked 
during 1956, is continuing. Five of the nine agreements reached between 
February 1 and March 15 will remain in effect for two years, with wage 
increases becoming effective in each year. The total wage increase 
throughout the life of these agreements varies widely from approximately 
10 cents an hour to as much as 40 cents. The other four settlements 
reached during the period are of one-year duration and provide wage 
increases averaging approximately 10 cents an hour. 


Two of the agreements, both in the rubber products industry, make 
provision for supplemental unemployment benefit plans along the lines 
of those first negotiated in the automobile industry. It is estimated 
in the Economics and Research Branch that between 15 and 20 of these 
plans have now been bargained in Canadian industry, most of them 
covering major bargaining units. 


Twenty-two of the agreements were in various stages of negotiation 
or conciliation at the time of writing and bargaining will get under way 
in a similar number before the end of the period. 


Three of those in conciliation are contracts that have been in the 
re-hegotiation process for several months. The parties involved are: 
the Aluminum Co. of Canada, Limited, Arvida, and a syndicate of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour; the Dominion Coal Co. 
Limited and District 26 of the United Mine Workers of America, repre- 
senting coal miners in Nova Scotia; and Noranda Mines Limited and the 
United Steelworkers of America. 


Among the contracts in negotiation or scheduled for bargaining in 
the near future are a number in the building trades, particularly in western 
Canada. Building trades agreements usually are re-negotiated in the 
spring but a substantial number negotiated last year will remain in effect 
until 1958. 
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THE BARGAINING SCENE MARCH 15, 1957 






Bargaining Units of 1,000 or More Employees,.- 
February | to April 30, 1957 





53 agreements, 118,300 workers . 


Bargaining carried over from Jan.: 18 agreements 39,600 workers 


Terminating in perigd Feb. 1 —Apr. 30: 35 agreements 78,700 workers 


February 1 — March 15 
9 agreements, 14,500 workers 


Major Terms of Settlements (preliminary information) 


@ Wages and Duration — 
5 settlements, covering 7,400 workers, are 2-year contracts with wage 
increases spread over the term of the agreement; in 1, increases wil] 
total approximately 10 cents an hour, in 1, from 15 to 20 cents, in 2 
from 10 to 15 cents, and in 1, approximately 40 cents. 


4 agreements covering 7,100 workers are for terms of less than2 years. 
In 2, wage increases range from 5 to 10 cents an hour; in 1, from 10 
to 15 cents, and in 1, more than 25 cents. 


Under 3 agreements tradesmen receive extra increases. Shift premiums 
are increased in 2 contracts. In 1, pay rates for week-end and holiday 
work are increased. 


Hours of Work — 


Reduced to 40 per week under 1 contract covering 1,400 workers. 


Vacations — 
2,800 workers under 2 agreements to receive third week after 15 years’ 
service; 3,100 workers under 2 agreements to receive fourth week of 
vacation after 25 years. 

Statutory Holidays — 
Increased from 6 to 7 in one agreement and from 6 to 8 in another. 


Supplementary Unemployment Benefits — 
2 agreements, covering 3,000 workers, introduce SUB plan. 


Welfare Benefits — 
2 agreements, covering 4,500 workers, improve group insurance benefits, 


All the settlements were achieved without work stoppages. 


At March 15 
22 agreements, 45,300 workers 


Bargaining in process: 16 agreements, 23,500 workers 
Conciliation in progress: 6 agreements, 21,800 workers 
Work Stoppages: Nil 


22 agreements, 58,500 workers 


Expiring in March: 7 agreements, 21,400 workers 
Expiring in April: 15 agreements, 37,100 workers 


Individual Negotiations 

A new agreement between Polymer Corporation, Limited, and the 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers followed prolonged negotiations and 
conciliation. The 16-month contract is reported to provide wage increases 
that will ultimately range from 29 to 45 cents an hour. Other changes 
will increase rates of pay for work on week-ends and statutory holidays 
and will make vacations of three weeks available to employees with 15 
years of service or more. 


More than 2,000 workers ‘in Hamilton and Cornwall are affected by 
an agreement between Canadidn Cottons, Limited, and the Textile Work- 
ers Union of America. In addition to a general wage increase of 6 cents 
an hour, tradesmen and some other classifications will be entitled to 
extra amounts. The number of paid holidays will be increased from six 
to seven and group insurance and seniority provisions will be adjusted. 


A new two-year agreement at the Dominion Wabana Ore Limited in 
Newfoundland was negotiated by the United Steelworkers of America. The 
2,000 employees will receive general wage increases amounting to 16 
cents an hour over the two years; shift premiums will be introduced; 
and the number of statutory holidays is increased from six to eight. 


Plumbers in Montreal will receive increases of 20 cents an hour 
during a two-year period under new contracts signed late in February. 
The agreements followed a five-day work stoppage by more than 1,000 
plumbers of 23 firms. The men are represented by the United Association 
of Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry. 


The Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers International Union and 
Fiberglas Canada, Limited, at Sarnia have agreed to a new contract 
giving a 6-per-cent wage increase in the first year and 5 per cent in the 
second. 


A contract applying to almost 1,000 workers was recently signed by 
Cockshutt Farm Equipment Limited and the United Automobile Workers. 
General wage levels will be increased by 8 cents an hour during the two 
years of the agreement. Certain other wage adjustments were made and 
a supplemental unemployment benefit plan will be introduced in 1958. 
Union security and group insurance provisions were also revised. 


Negotiations are currently in progress at two important metal mines 
in northern Ontario. The United Steelworkers of America and the manage- 
ment of Steep Rock Iron Mines Limited have been bargaining over wage 
rates, union security and a number of fringe benefits. Late in February, 
a conciliation officer tried to bring the parties to agreement. Differences 
between the International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers and 
Consolidated Denison Uranium Mines have been referred to the con- 
ciliation services of the federal Department of Labour. The union was 
recently certified to represent employees of the mine at Blind River. 


Work Stoppages 

Preliminary figures for February show that during the month 8,080 
workers were involved in 27 work stoppages, with a time loss of 49,130 
man-days, compared with 24 stoppages, involving 7,477 workers in a 
time loss of 52,680 man-days in the previous month. For February 1956, 
the figures were 23 stoppages, 20,150 workers and 234,945 man-days. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


Pe rene OMe 10 OEE Senior RtSUTION OF PAID WORKERS INTHE 
ployment continued in most = FOUR LABOUR MARKET CATEGORIES 
parts of the country during the | 
early part of February but by the 
end of the month the downturn 
appeared to have come to a halt. 
In some areas, an upward employ- 
ment trend had already become well 
established by the beginning of 
March as a result of a spring pickup 
in construction activity. Labour 
market classifications changed in 
only 4 areas; two were reclassified 
from the substantial to the moderate 
surplus category, one from balance 
to the moderate surplus category, 
and one from the moderate to the 
substantial surplus category. At 
March 1, the area classification f: 
was as follows (last year’s figures — 
in brackets): in balance, 3 (5); in fF: “SSenie! a oriod vi 
moderate surplus, 49 (53); in sub [- 
stantial surplus, 57 (51). F— Balance Shortoge | | 








Areas with excessive labour 
supplies were more numerous than 
a year earlier in the Ontario, Quebec and Pacific regions. The Prairie 
region, on the other hand, showed considerable improvement over last 
year; three fewer areas had high unemployment this year. Four of the six 
areas in the Pacific region were in the substantial surplus category, 
compared with two at the beginning of March 1956. The high levels of 
unemployment in this region were related primarily to reduced employment 
in forestry and housing construction. 


Approximat Labour 
Areas 
March 1} March 1| March 1| March 1 
1956 1957 1956 1957 
3 


7 8 





Metropolitan 


Major Industrial 


Major Agricultural 


Minor 





*See inside back cover February Labour Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS 


March 1, 1957 





Group | 














Quebec — Lévis 

St. John’s 

Vancouver — New 
Westminster 


Windsor 







METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 













Brantford 

Corner Brook 

Cornwall 

Farnham — Granby 

FORT WILLIAM = 
PORT ARTHUR 

Joliette 

Lac St. Jean 

Moncton 

New Glas gow 

Sarnia 

Sherbrooke 

Shawinigan Falls 

Sydney 

Trois Rivieres 












MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 

(labour force 25,000 — 75,000; 
60 per cent or more in 

non-agricultural activity) 




























Charlottetown 

Riviere du Loup 

Thetford — Megantic — 
St. Georges 

Yorkton 















MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000; 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) 




















Bathurst 








































Portage La Prairie 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
Sorel 
Ste. Agathe — 

St. Jérome 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Stephen 
Summerside 


Trail — Nelson 
Truro 
Valleyfield 


Victoriaville 
Woodstock, N.B. 


Yarmouth 


LABOUR SURPLUS 






—>LETHBRIDGE 


Beauharnois Brampton 
Bracebridge —> CRANBROOK 
Bridgewater Dawson Creek 
Campbellton Drumheller 
Central Vancouver Fredericton 
Island Goderich 
Chilliwack Lindsay 
Dauphin Listowel 
Drummondville Medicine Hat 
Edmundston North Bay 
Gaspé Pembroke 
Grand Falls Sault Ste. Marie 
Kamloops Simcoe 
Kentville St. Jean 
Lachute — Stratford 
Ste. Thérese Swift Current 
MINOR AREAS Montmagny Walkerton 
(labour force 10,000 — 25,000) Newcastle Woodstock — 
Okanagan Valley Ingersoll 
Owen Sound Weyburn 






























APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 














Cal gary 
Edmonton 
Hamilton 
Montreal 
Ottawa — Hull 
Toronto 
Winnipeg 










Gue Iph 

Hal ifax 

Kingston 

Kitchener 

London 

Niagara Peninsula 

Oshawa 

Peterborough 

Rouyn Val d'Or 

Saint John 

SUDBURY —— 

Timmins — 
Kirkland Lake 

Victoria 


= ce 


Brandon 
Galt 
St. Thomas 












Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 


Belleville — Trenton 























——> The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. 


ATLANTIC 


region continued to decline during |: ~~  q955_56 
February as logging and construc- 

tion operations slackened further. 
The decline was most pronounced 
in the first half of the month, when 
outdoor activities were hampered by 
heavy snowfalls and cold weather. 
In the last half of the month a few 
local labour market areas reported 
increases in employment following 
improved weather conditions. At 
February 16, persons with jobs 
were estimated at 470,000, a drop 
of 9,000 from a month earlier but 
an increase of 8,000 from a year 
before. Registrations for employ- 
ment at NES offices were about 
1% per cent higher than a year earlier. While construction and logging 
accounted for most of the rise in unemployment during the month, some 
staff reductions also occurred in fishing, fish processing and trucking 
establishments and in shipyards. 
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Unemployment was higher than in February 1956, largely because 
of reduced employment in logging and lumbering. On the whole, industrial 
employment remained higher than last year but certain industries were in 
a weaker position. Forestry employment was maintained at a high level 
during most of 1956 but fell off more sharply than usual in recent months. 
Although the decline in forestry activity was largely seasonal in charac- 
ter, the downturn was hastened by deteriorating market conditions. The 
general softening in demand for forestry products affected all sectors of 
the industry in the Atlantic region. The lumber industry showed the most 
marked deterioration, primarily because of reduced domestic and over- 
seas sales. The lumber trade with the United Kingdom fell off fairly 
sharply during the last half of 1956 and there was little evidence that 
conditions would improve during the next few months. Some of the main 
factors contributing towards this reduction in sales were: increased 
ocean freight rates, reduced dollar value of sterling, tighter credit re- 
strictions and a heavy drop in dollar reserves in England, and larger 
offerings of Russian timber. Reductions in domestic demands for lumber 
were largely related to the decline in residential construction. 


None of the 21 areas in the region was reclassified during the month. 
At March 1, the area classification was also the same as a year earlier: 
in moderate surplus, 3; in substantial surplus, 18. 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan), Remained in Group 1, Unemployment increased 
sharply in this area during February, reaching a record level by the end 
of the month. The rise in unemployment has been greater than usual this 
winter because seasonal declines in construction and logging were more 
marked than in previous years. Since seasonal industries predominate 
in this area, employment variations between peak and trough are usually 
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quite large. The construction industry was particularly slack during 
February. At the end of the month, more than half the registrations for 
employment at the NES office were from construction workers. 


QUEBEC 
LITTLE change occurred in the 


employment situation in the Quebec 
: region during February as activity 


Labour Force 


= 650,000 ge 


4} generally approached the winter 

# 1,600,000—e-rwwremea a see 4 low point. At February 16, persons 

ae se 2 with jobs were estimated at 1,493,000, 
1,500,000 z 

5 4 about the same number as a month 

£1,600, 000, iin 4 earlier but about 52,000 more than 


= 1,550,000-— <x a year before. Unemployment in- 
= creased moderately during the 


month, partly because of an in- 


? 

= 

mY 
1,500,000 ne a 

450,000 wee ge 
1,400,000 ms . rete e 
Persons Without Jobs | Crease in the regions work force. 
and Seeking Work ss A b f l : d b h 

ane S number of loggers and bushmen, 


100,000 *| construction workers, lumbermill 


= 50, 000 —cammaaeSeRD a 


workers and taxi and truck drivers 
were laid off but this was offset 
to some extent by the rehiring of 
clerical, secondary textile and 


A S| ORS Na) mae ec aera meee Ve) 





metal workers. Increased activity in the aircraft industry accounted 
largely for the hiring of metal workers. 


Total employment in manufacturing continued to be well above 
that of last year. The largest contributors to this increase were the 
pulp and paper, iron and steel, transportation equipment and electrical 
apparatus and supplies industries. 


In 20 of the 24 local labour market areas in the region, the number 
of construction workers registered for employment at NES offices was 
higher at the end of February this year than last. Of the remaining four, 
two showed no change in registrations from construction workers and 
two showed a decrease. In all, about 3,600 more construction workers 
were registered at NES offices in the region this February compared 
with last. This represented about half the total year-to-year increase in 
registrations in Quebec. both skilled and unskilled building workers 
registered in large numbers, although registrations from painters and 
plasterers were slightly lower than last year. 


None of the labour market areas in the region was reclassified 
during February. At March 1, the area classification was as follows 
(last year’s figures in brackets): in moderate surplus, 3 (6); in sub- 
stantial surplus, 21 (18). 


Local Area Developments 
Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. There was little change 
in the employment situation in Montreal during February. The number of 
persons registered for work with the NES fell by about 2,800 during the 
month, the result of increased activity in secondary textiles, metal 
working, transportation equipment manufacturing and shipping. On the 
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other hand, registrations from construction workers and taxi and truck 
drivers increased. Production slowdowns were felt in certain branches of 
manufacturing, such as bakery products, wood and paper products, and 
building materials, There was increased activity in the garment trades, 
primary textiles and the shoe industry. Construction and trade were at 
their seasonal low points. All forms of transportation, except truck and 
water, were normally active. 


Quebec — Levis (metropolitan), Remained in Group 1. Here again little 
change occurred in employment conditions during the month. Log cutting 
and hauling operations were completed and consequently registrations by 
loggers increased at the NES offices. This, together with other increases 
by construction and lumber mill workers and by taxi and truck drivers, 
pushed total registrations up by about 1,500 during the month, Manu- 
facturing employment was generally well sustained, although there was 
some slackness in cigarette manufacturing and some short time in textile 
plants. 


ONTARIO 
EMPLOYMENT continued to de- 


cline in Ontario during February. 
Persons with jobs at February 16 §£ 
were estimated at 2,023,000, some  §:2200,000 


2,150,000 
17,000 fewer than a month before 2, 100,000-— 


but about 69,000 “more than in £), pe one's of 
A “ st Ct ? wears] 2 Won 
February 1956. Registrations for § 2,000,000 
employment at NES offices con- 
tinued to be somewhat higher than [:?/5?,090 ap arson ti 
a year earlier. Employment in con- pai aes 
: ; : Fs 2,050, 000-5 ~~ 
struction, food processing and light Du pee alae ok aeF. 
manufacturing showed little change |: i een ai 
during the month. Some reduction of Ff: Persons Without Jobs 
re: . : 4 me and Seeking Work 
activity occurred in industries 100,000 
oS = = 
producing building supplies and |: °° sessmzss ns 


equipment. Temporary layoffs oc- 
curred in the Ford plants at Windsor 
and Oakville and production diffi- 
culties resulted in layoffs at the Chrysler plant in Windsor. Employment 
in heavy industry remained generally stable. The employment situation 
in the textile industry showed a further slight improvement. Shortages of 
skilled workers continued in many industries. Construction employment, 
which had been declining more rapidly than last year for several weeks, 
was approaching the winter low point. 


a a Sees 
Ae TS) Oe Anil ly SIP a iil oA lg) 





Only one labour market area was reclassified during the month, from 
balance to the moderate surplus category. At March 1, the 34 areas in the 
region were classified as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in 
balance, 3 (5); in moderate surplus, 25 (25); in substantial surplus, 6 (4). 


Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Some layoffs occurred in 
automobile and appliance firms and TV manufacturing plants but the 
labour market in manufacturing generally was well balanced. Employment 
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in steel production was maintained at a high level and heavy electrical 
appliances and machine tool manufacturing industries were busy. There 
was a shortage of skilled labour in many industries. 


Ottawa -Hull (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Employment decreased 
during the month, mainly in construction. Reduction of activities and 
layoffs also occurred in the lumber and in building materials and supplies 
industries. There was some seasonal cut-back in employment in forestry, 
as several camps closed down. The textile industry showed some improve- 
ment. Employment in transportation and communication was firm. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. A further decline in em- 
ployment occurred owing to layoffs in light manufacturing, particularly 
in the production of aluminum doors and screens, and in the manufacture 
of plumbing and heating equipment, brick and cut stone, and construction 
materials. On the other hand, the confectionery and paper products in- 
dustries and textiles showed signs of improvement. Heavy industry con- 
tinued firm, with the manufacture of farm implements particularly strong. 
The shortage of skilled labour continued. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Employment dropped during 
the month, primarily in the automobile industry. Production difficulties 
resulted in the release of a substantial number of workers at the Chrysler 
Corporation plant and temporary layoffs occurred at Ford and General 
Motors. This resulted in layoffs or reduction of the work week in several 
automobile parts plants. Other industries sharing in the decline were 
construction, transportation and retail trade. 


Sudbury (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. A 
further drop in construction was mainly responsible for the decline in 
employment. Seasonal reduction also occurred in the lumber industry, 
in mining and in the transportation occupations. There was a shortage 
of auto mechanics, experienced piecemakers and clerical personnel, 
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in the NES figures; vacancies listed at the various NES offices at the 
end of the month were about 16 per cent higher than at the same date last 
year. All major industries except farming showed some year-to-year em- 
ployment expansion. Construction was very active for the season despite 
the fact that fewer houses were being constructed than in February 1956. 
The heavy volume of industrial and commercial construction more than 
offset the decline in the residential sector. 


Two areas were reclassified during the month, one from the sub- 
stantial to the moderate surplus category and one from the moderate to 
the substantial surplus category. At March 1, the area classification 
was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in moderate surplus, 


16 (13); in substantial surplus, 4 (7). 


Local Area Developments 
Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. The employment situation 
changed very little in this area during February. Construction occupations 
accounted for almost 40 per cent of the persons registered with the NES 
at the end of the month. Qualified workers in the technical and profes- 
sional categories remained scarce. Female office workers were also in 
strong demand. ° 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Unemployment reached a 
seasonal peak in this area during February. Employment continued to 
show a substantial improvement over the comparable date in 1956. The 
demand was very strong for electricians, sheet metal workers, engineers, 
draftsmen, surveyors, auto mechanics, and certain types of office workers. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Unemployment continued 
to increase slowly during the early part of February but began to decline 
in the last half of the month. The construction industry remained very 
slack. Manufacturing, on the other hand, showed some employment ex- 
pansion during the month. Iron and steel, electrical apparatus, textile 
and clothing plants were very busy. 


Fort William- Port Arthur (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to 
Group 1. Seasonal layoffs in construction, logging and grain elevators 
accounted for the reclassification of this area. Construction employment 
was maintained at a high level for the season; more than 850 men were 
working on expansion of the two paper mills. 


PACIFIC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific region showed some improvement during 
February as the usual seasonal upswing in industrial activity began to 
take effect. Persons with jobs increased by 2,000 to 441,000 by February 
16, a gain of 6,000 over the year before. Registrations for employment at 
NES offices dropped slightly but at the end of the month were still higher 
than at the same time last year. I ogging showed little recovery from the 
effects of bad weather, road restrictions and reduced markets. Employ- 
ment in sawmills varied throughout the region, but most mills were either 
idle or operating well below capacity. Activity increased in the shingle 
industry and hirings in construction increased during the month. Plywood 
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During the month, one area was reclassified from the substantial to 
the moderate surplus category. At March 1, classification of the ten areas 
in the region was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in moder- 
ate surplus, 2 (6); in substantial surplus, 8 (4). 


Local Area Developments 
Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Log- 
ging operations were slow in re-opening and sawmills and shingle mills 
operated at reduced levels owing to lack of orders. Residential construc- 
tion remained slack but industrial and commercial construction continued 
to be active. Little change occurred in manufacturing employment; ship- 
yards, structural steel plants and the garment trades were active. Excess 
labour supplies continued in almost all occupations but minor shortages 
of specialized technical, clerical and service workers were reported. 


Victoria (major industrial), Remained in Group 2. Favourable weather 
during part of the month resulted in a resumption of logging activities 
in some camps but, on the whole, operations remained below normal. 
Some layoffs occurred in plywood plants. Employment in sawmills re- 
mained static but showed some improvement in shingle mills. Larger 
machine shops were active. Construction workers remained in heavy 
surplus as building programs were delayed. Job opportunities showed 
little change from the previous month. 

Cranbrook (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





“Some” Easing in Demand 
For Building Labour Seen 


The plans for 1957 of Canadian business, 
institutions, governments and householders 
involving capital expenditures of some 
$8,500,000,000 represent an increase of 8 
per cent over the record of $7,900,000,000 
spent in 1956. The rate of increase over 
the previous year, however, is considerably 
less than last year, when capital outlays 
were 17 per cent greater than in 1955. 

These facts are given in the _ report 
presented to Parliament by Rt. Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
which has now been published by his 
Department under the title, Private and 
Public Investment in Canada, Outlook 1957. 

“The present intentions, in over-all 
terms,’ the report says, “involve moderate 
further increases from the spending rates 
achieved during the last half of 1956. In 
the case of construction, a further increase 
of less than 3 per cent over the rate 
reached in the latter half of 1956 is 
anticipated. Non-residential construction is 
expected to show a further increase of 
about 11 per cent, but this increase will 
be largely offset by the anticipated decline 
in housebuilding activity.... On balance, 
present intentions will involve’ very 
moderate additional demands for construc- 
tion materials and labour.” 

Further on, the report states: “It may 
be expected that the over-all requirements 
for construction labour will be little, if any, 
greater than was the case in the latter half 
of 1956. This, along with some anticipated 
increase in the labour force, may result in 
some easing in the labour situation.” 

However, the report adds, there will 
probably be a substantial increase in the 
demand for some kinds of tradesmen, such 
as steel workers and heavy equipment 
operators. 


Canadian Labour Income 
At Record Lewel in 1956 

Canadian labour income in 1956 reached 
a record total of $14,284,000,000, an increase 
of 11.5 per cent over the 1955 total of 
$12,810,000,000, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has announced. 

All major divisions shared in the year’s 
increase. 
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Shghtly more than one-half of the 11.5- 
per-cent gain was attributable to employ- 
ment increase. The 1956 average of 
4,338,000 paid workers with jobs was nearly 
6 per cent greater than the 1955 average 
of 4,101,000. 

Per capita weekly earnings in the major 
non-agricultural industries rose 5.5 per cent 
to $64.19 from $60.87 in 1955. 

The factory work-week averaged roughly 
41 hours in both years. 





Newfoundland Ready to 
Enter Health Scheme 


Newfoundland has approved the federal 
Government’s hospital insurance proposals, 
it was announced by Health Minister 
Martin in the Commons last month. 

The acceptance by Newfoundland brings 
to four the number of provinces that have 
indicated readiness to enter the plan. The 
other three are British Columbia, Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. Ontario has announced 
details of a hospital insurance plan that 
differs in some details from the federal 
proposals (L.G. Feb., p. 180). 


Hendicapped Placements 
At New High in U.S. 


The 1,700 local offices of the United 
States employment service made more 
placements of handicapped workers last 
year than in any previous peacetime year, 
the Bureau of Employment Security, U.S. 
Department of Labor, announced last 
month. 

The Bureau said 295,300 job openings in 
non-agricultural industry had been filled by 
handicapped workers. Handicapped place- 
ments were 31,000 greater than in 1955 and 
107,000 larger than in 1954. 





Accident Statistics 


Industrial accidents in Ontario during 
1956 injured 27,191 persons covered by 
compensation, compared with 23,483 in 
1955, the Industrial Accident Prevention 
Associations report. 

In January 1957, federal Government 
employees injured at work numbered 1,555, 
compared with 1,331 in January 1956 and 
1,175 in December 1956. 
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U.S. Will Remain in ILO, 
For This Year at Least 


Uncertainty as to the continued partici- 
pation of the United States in the Inter- 
national Labour Organization has been 
allayed, for the time being at least, by two 
recent events. One of these was the 
publication of the report of an advisory 
committee appointed to look into the ques- 
tion by the U.S. State, Commerce, and 
Labor Departments; the other was the 
decision of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce to take part in the nomination 
of employer delegates to the ILO for 1957. 

The ILO has been severely criticized by 
certain groups of United States employers, 
and was also under attack during the 
debate in the U.S. Senate last year over 
a bill to raise the maximum level of the 
United States contribution to the ILO. 

Accusations made by the employers’ 
groups were: that the so-called employer 
delegates from communist countries did 
not represent employers at all, but were 
simply puppets controlled by their govern- 
ments; that there was too much emphasis 
in ILO activities on legislation and treaty- 
making; that the ILO was full of people 
who held statist or socialist views, and 
that the work of the ILO was coloured by 
such views; that the whole organization 
offered Labour an excellent opportunity to 
push one of its cherished aims—interna- 
tional collective bargaining. 

The participation of the Chamber of 
Commerce in the activities of the ILO after 
this year will depend, the Chamber stated, 
on the findings of a proposed congressional 
inquiry into the ILO, on the result of the 
Executive Department’s re-examination of 
ILO activities, on the way in which the 
U.S. Government puts into practice the 
fundamental principles already laid down 
for United States participation in the ILO, 
and on the means taken by the Govern- 
ment to bring about a more effective 
leadership in the ILO. 

The report of the committee appointed 
by the three U.S. Government departments, 
headed by Joseph E. Johnson, President 
of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, and consisting of five experts 
in labour and foreign affairs, unanimously 
recommended “continued but more effec- 
tive and vigorous participation in the ILO” 
by the United States. 

As a means of bringing about this “more 
effective and vigorous participation” the 
advisory committee made certain recom- 
mendations, including :— 

That the State Department clarify the 
part that the United States is to play in 
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the ILO “in furthering our broad foreign 
policy objectives”’. 

That government officers, employers and 
labour should meet regularly to work out 
the aims of American policy, thus giving 
employers and workers the feeling that 
they had a share in shaping the country’s 
foreign relations policy. 

That the United States should continue 
to work towards weaning the ILO away 
from legislation and treaty-making. Mean- 
while the Government should vote on ILO 
measures according to the principle in- 
volved rather according to the kind of 
legislation proposed. 

(As an instance of following the opposite 
policy might be mentioned the United 
States opposition last summer to a proposal 
prohibiting forced labour, not because of 
any objection to the principle entailed but 
because the issue came to a vote in the 
form of a Convention—an action almost 
as binding as a treaty.) 

That the United States should give more 
support and attention to ILO technical 
assistance programs, field services, and 
research and informational work. 

That, besides supporting the three-party 
structure of the ILO, the United States 
should exploit it more effectively to show 
up the difference between free employers 
and workers and their communist-dominated 
counterparts. 

That a vigorous educational campaign 
should be waged by the Government to 
publicize the ILO’s activities, and to 
acquaint employers, Labour and the general 
public with its purposes. 





Appeals for Setting-up 
OF Technical Institutes 


If Canada’s provinces would agree to 
the establishment of technical institutes in 
hundreds to turn out graduates capable of 
replacing misemployed engineers, most of 
the country’s technical manpower shortage 
would disappear, according to D. A. G. 
Kelly, engineer and instructor at Ontario’s 
Ryerson Institute of Technology, writing in 
The Financial Post, February 9 issue. 

“Replaced engineers,” says Mr. Kelly, 
“could move into the sort of work for 
which they were trained and the engineer- 
ing shortage would be gone. 

“From then on, universities could easily 
supply all engineers needed, while the 
technical institutes would fill the gap 
between engineer and tradesman.” 

In the long run, Mr. Kelly insists, “this 
scheme would save us money and serve 
us better, for it is much cheaper to train 
an engineering technician than an engineer 


and the former is better suited, and 
perhaps happier, for the more practical 
work he would be required to do. 

“Again, we should seriously consider 
making advanced education free to all, by 
issuing bursaries to clever students who 
can benefit from it.” 

Mr. Kelly’s remarks came as an explana- 
tion for his assertion that there is no 
shortage of engineers in Canada, if they 
were used for design, research and manage- 
ment work for which they are primarily 
trained. 

He contends that the demand for tech- 
nical manpower has become exceedingly 
great, and that the old system in vogue 
before the Second World War of supplying 
all needs from universities has broken 
down. 

He notes that industry today requires 
thousands of technical personnel at all levels 
from the practical journeyman to the 
design and management engineer. There 
are schools available to train journeymen 
and universities to train engineers; but 
provisions to train those who come in the 
in-between category are inadequate. It 
would be the job of the technical institutes 
to provide the latter. 

Mr. Kelly noted that students, rather 
than attend night school classes that are 
presently available, but are designed in a 
haphazard way differing from province to 
province and city to city, should have avail- 
able to them courses integrated into a 
national pattern so that their achievements 
would be recognized across the entire 
country. 





Council of Women Urges 
Uniform Retirement Age 


Intensified federal government efforts to 
develop public awareness of the need for 
establishing a uniform retirement age for 
both men and women, and for continued 
employment for older persons capable and 
desirous of working, were urged in a brief 
presented to Prime Minister St. Laurent 
last month by the National Council of 
Women. 

Another brief to the federal Cabinet 
presented last month was submitted by 
the Canadian Federation of Agriculture. 

The women’s organization brief also 
recommended that legislative bodies make 
sure that women are offered, not only 
equal pay for equal work, but equal oppor- 
tunity as well. 

The Council also requested that the 
unemployment insurance regulation that 
imposes additional conditions on married 
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women applicants for benefit be rescinded. 
The regulation “creates hardship among 
the women affected and is the cause of 
ill-will towards the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission on the part of the women 
concerned,” the Council said. 

Among the requests included in the 
farmer’s submission were those calling 
for: — 

Kasier credit terms for farmers. 

Restriction on imports of certain farm 
products, including dairy items and 
potatoes, 

Government aid to sell foodstuffs to 
Britain on credit. 

A federal investigation of price spreads 
on farm products. 

Abolition of trading stamps. 

Increase in personal income tax exemp- 
tions. 

The Federation also expressed support 
of the Government’s national hospital 
insurance proposals. 


Chamber of Commerce 
Urges Tax Reductions 


Reductions in the lower and middle rates 
of personal income tax were urged by the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce in its 
annual brief to Finance Minister Harris 
and Revenue Minister McCann last month. 
This would put more emphasis on effort 
and efficiency, the Chamber said. 

The brief also called for reduction in the 
general rate of tax on corporate income 
and elimination of excess tax anomalies. 

The suggested tax deductions should be 
announced in the 1957 Budget, the 
Chamber recommended, but should be 
deferred until inflationary pressures have 
abated. 


More Apprentices Enrol, 
Increase Training in N.B. 


At the end of 1956, the Apprenticeship 
Branch of the New Brunswick Labour 
Department awarded journeyman rating to 
119 individuals, compared with 77 in 1955. 


The number of active apprentices regis- 
tered had risen to 954 in December 1956 
from 884 in December 1955. 

During the year the Branch added to its 
staff two additional field supervisors, and 
appointed a provincial advisory committee 
for the plumbing trade. 

The Branch Director, B. W. Kelly, was 
appointed by the ILO to assist in setting 
up an apprenticeship training program in 
Burma. 
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CMA Opposes Increase 
In N.S. Compensation 


Nova Scotia manufacturers have gone 
on record as being opposed to a proposed 
amendment to the Nova Scotia Workmen’s 
Compensation Act that would bring old 
rates of compensation up to the present 
level, and allow those receiving the present 
rate to benefit from any future increase. 

A brief on workmen’s compensation, the 
N.S. Trade Union Act and health insur- 
ance was presented last month to the 
provincial Government by the Nova Scotia 
branch of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

The brief urged that any changes in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act deal directly 
with workmen’s compensation, and that 
costs be carefully evaluated in relation to 
all industries in the province. 

It was pointed out that all costs arising 
from the operation of the Act are borne by 
employers covered by the Act. 

In regard to these costs, the brief points 
out, “43 per cent of costs arising from in- 
creases granted under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act will be borne by the 
coal industry of Nova Scotia’. 

The manufacturers asserted that the 
Trade Union Act in Nova Scotia has 
worked “remarkably well” and asked only 
one major change. The brief notes that 
the province is the only one which allows 
fewer than 50 per cent of the employees 
in an establishment to form a union. 

In the matter of health insurance, the 
brief suggested a three-point prdgram, 
urging government assistance to prevent a 
catastrophe, that government should not 
supplant private health schemes, and that 
any plan should have due regard for 
economy and avoid duplication. 


U.8. Auto Companies Paid 
$4 Million in SUB in 1956 


Supplemental unemployment benefits 
totalling more than $4,000,000 were paid 
out by the “big three” automobile com- 
panies in the United States between June 1 
and December 1, 1956. On the latter date, 
their trust funds amounted to more than 
$83,500,000, according to the United Auto- 
mobile Workers. ; 

SUB plans now cover about 2,000,000 
workers—chiefly employed by automobile, 
can manufacturing, glass, rubber and steel 
companies. 

In the most comprehensive report yet 
made on the operation of the automobile 
SUB programs, which were negotiated in 
1955 and became effective in the middle of 
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1956, the UAW gives the following figures 
for the early part of last December :— 
General Motors had a fund with a 
market value of more than $52,000,000; the 
company paid out at least $1,300,000 in 
total SUB payments, and its “trust fund 


position” (the relationship between the 
company’s maximum liability and_ the 
current size of its trust fund) was 36.9 
per cent. 


The Chrysler Corporation had trust funds 
with a market value in excess of $10,700,000, 
it had paid benefits totalling more than 
$1,900,000, and its fund positions ranged 
from in excess of 27 per cent to about 40 
per cent. 

The Ford Motor Company made 48,000 
payments, with the average cheque approxi- 
mately $16.40 and total benefits thus about 
$786,760, its trust funds totalled more than 
$20.600,000, and its trust positions were 
33.5 and 35.2 per cent. 


Gueranteed Weekly Wage 


Found in Many U.K. Firms 


A guaranteed weekly minimum wage is 
in force in a number of the main indus- 
tries of Great Britain. Some or all the 
workers in coal-mining, chemicals, trans- 
port, steel, textiles, building, engineering, 
metal manufacturing and agriculture are 
covered in various ways. They are guar- 
anteed either a full week’s wages, or a 
fixed proportion of that wage, or the rate 
for a certain number of hours. 

Although these arrangements vary from 
industry to industry, they usually cover 
the extent of the guarantee, the method of 
reckoning payment, and the conditions 
under which it is to be paid. The guar- 
antee may be either a minimum amount 
of employment for a fixed number of days, 
shifts or hours; or it may be a proportion 
of the worker’s time rate. In most indus- 
tries it ranges from two-thirds to four- 
fifths of the normal weekly hours or of 
the regular weekly wages. 


Based on Time Rate 


Most arrangements are based on a plain 
time rate regardless of whether the worker 
iS on piece rates or time rates. In engi- 
neering, for example, “workers are guar- 
anteed four days’ employment in any pay 
week such as will enable them to earn 
during such period the equivalent of their 
consolidated time rate for 34 hours”. 

If an employee’s earnings for part of a 
week are above his guaranteed minimum 
the arrangement does not apply; if they 


~are not, the employer must make up the 


remainder. A worker who is temporarily 


put on work other than his own as a rule 
does not lose, even though the rate for 
that work is lower than his regular rate. 

Most agreements about the guaranteed 
work week require a worker to be always 
available during regular working hours and 
to be willing to do any work that is offered 
him. Sometimes a worker who is absent 
for one day loses his right to any guar- 
anteed wage for the week. Other agree- 
ments provide for a proportionate reduction 
in the guarantee because of absence. 

In boot and shoe manufacturing the 
guarantee of three-quarters of the weekly 
wage rate does not apply “in respect of 
all time lost by the operative on his own 


responsibility, through sickness or any 
other cause, and the week under the 
guarantee shall be reduced _ correspond- 
ingly”. 


Common features of most arrangements 
are that men and women have equal rights, 
and that there is no qualifying period of 
engagement. But some have penalties for 
absence without just cause during a fixed 
period previous to any claim in regard to 
the guarantee. 

The guarantee is usually suspended in 
case of a strike, dispute, or lockout. In 
case of shortage of fuel, power or raw 
materials, or breakdowns, the employer may 
be absolved from the guarantee. Usually, 
however, no limit is placed on guaranteed 
payments during prolonged periods of short- 
time working extending over successive 
weeks, when none of the foregoing con- 
ditions apply. 

A few agreements stipulate that nothing 
in the guaranteed week provision is to be 
taken as limiting the legal right of the 
employer or the employee to end a con- 
tract of service. 


OLREB Lists Requirements 
To Transfer Jurisdiction 


In giving its decision on a recent appli- 
cation for a declaration concerning status 
of a successor trade union, the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board has given its 
“views on the nature of some of the 
evidence to be submitted in support of 
applications under that section (44a of the 
Act) by trade unions claiming successor 
status”. 

“The Board will require, among other 
things, proof that the merger, amalgama- 
tion or transfer of jurisdiction has been 
agreed to by the predecessor trade union,” 
the decision says. “Such proof may take 
the form of evidence that the merger, 
amalgamation or transfer of jurisdiction 
was approved at a meeting of the mem- 
bers of the predecessor trade union. If 


such is the case the Board will require 
that the members of the predecessor be 
given effective notice of the calling of the 
meeting, preferably, although not imvari- 
ably, in writing. In addition to the time, 
date and place of meeting, the notice should 
state the purpose for which the meeting 
is being called.” 

The application under consideration con- 
cerned the transfer of jurisdiction from 
Local 16-443 of the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers International Union to 
the United Packinghouse Workers, in the 
representation of employees of Canadian 
Canners Ltd., Strathroy. 


OFL Brief Recommends 
Changes tn Labour Act 


A brief suggesting amendments and 
revisions to the Ontario Labour Relations 
Act, based on data gathered by a special 
committee at a series of public hearings 


in many Ontario centres during last 
summer (L.G. Aug. 1956, p. 972), was 
placed before the Ontario Cabinet on 
March 1. 


The Labour Relations Committee which 
gathered the data for the report was 
sponsored by the Ontario Federation of 
Labour, and was under the chairmanship 
of Ted Goldberg. 

The brief recommends, in part, that the 
Ontario Government take greater initiative 
in gathering information as to the effects 
and shortcomings of whatever labour legis- 
lation may be on the statute books at any 
particular time. “It should be constantly 
aware of changes in industry, changes which 
might require revision of the basic labour 
legislation... .” 

The brief notes that many of its specific 
recommendations entail additional respon- 
sibilities to be assumed by the Labour 
Relations Board, and that since the Board 
is presently handling more work than ever 
before in its history, some changes in its 
structure are in order. 


Specific Recommendations 


Some sections of the Act on which the 
brief makes special and specific recom- 
mendations are as follows:— 

Certification, conciliation procedure, 
public employees, building trades, unfair 
practices and union security. 

Members of the Labour Relations Com- 
mittee, in addition to Ted Goldberg were: 
Richard Courtney, Eamon Park, Jack 
Piper, Bill Punnett, Henry Rhodes. 
Advisers to the Committee were David 
Archer and Russell Harvey. 
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Jodoin Asks Govt. Study 
Problems of Automation 


“Organized labour is in favour of auto- 
mation. 

“We feel that the proper use of this new 
and developing knowledge can do much to 
fill the needs of the Canadian people, and 
of people in other countries,” Claude 
Jodoin, President of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, told a meeting of the Empire 
Club of Canada in Toronto last month. 

“The long-term benefits of automation, 
properly used, can be of great benefit to 
all,” he added. 

But the labour movement is concerned 
about some of the short-time problems 
arising from automation, especially the loss 
of jobs and the difficulty that the older 
worker whose job disappears because of 
automation will have finding new employ- 
ment. 

Granting that automation will in the 
long run produce more jobs, Mr. Jodoin 
pointed out that it was the “time lag 
between the introduction of automation 
and its eventual benefits” that is the cause 
of concern to the labour movement. 

“We think a great deal of suffering can 
be avoided by determining, as far in 
advance as possible, what changes can be 
expected, and then seeing what can be 
done to meet them,” the CLC President 
declared. He then suggested that the 
federal Government establish some sort of 
machinery that would provide for discus- 
sion and a gathering of the facts. 

In an automated age, Labour sees the 
need for wages adequate to provide a 
market for the “great volume” of goods 
and services that will become available, 
he said. 

While employers will want to re-train 
younger employees for automated jobs, this 
policy again raises the problem of the older 
worker. 

Pension plans will take on new signifi- 
cance and the CLC will continue to urge 
adoption of an industrial pension scheme 
that will enable workers to contribute 
towards a pension without sacrificing their 
mobility. 

There will be a tremendous demand for 
highly skilled workers; therefore oppor- 
tunities for higher education should be 
extended. “There is an immediate need 
for the extension of university facilities 
and of bursaries, scholarships or some other 
form of assistance to students who have 
academic ability.” 

While on the subject of higher educa- 
tion, Mr. Jodoin commented on the “urgent 
necessity for improving the income of 
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members of university faculties’. Canada 
needs not only more persons to give in- 
struction in universities but the best 
persons available. He promised the sup- 
port of organized labour in any negotia- 
tions university professors may undertake. 

In his address Mr. Jodoin also suggested 
that the Government should undertake a 
study of the causes of industrial peace. He 
was sure that responsible union and man- 
agement representatives would be glad to 
co-operate and that the universities would 
be of great assistance. 

“We all stand to gain if the causes of 
industrial peace can be made more gener- 
ally known and applied,” he pointed out. 

Earlier he had expressed the belief that 
labour and management were learning to 
settle more and more of their differences 
across a bargaining table and without work 
stoppages. This trend was likely to con- 
tinue, he said. 

The vast majority of collective agree- 
ments are reached by peaceful means: 95 
per cent of the agreements negotiated in 
Canada last year were signed without a 
strike, Mr. Jodoin said. “Time lost through 
illness was 25 times that lost through 
strikes; through unemployment it was 30 
times greater,” he added. 

The CLC President also told the gather- 
ing that there will be a continuing desire 
among those in the labour movement to 
strive for a better life for all people, that 
the CLC’s top objective was a compre- 
hensive plan of national health insurance 
(he said this was by no means a selfish 
objective, as most persons in the labour 
movement are already covered by hospital 
and medical plans forming part of collec- 
tive agreements), and that Labour had an 
interest in the bettering of the conditions 
of the peoples in the underdeveloped 
countries. 


1956 Immigration Higher 
By 35,000 over 1955’s 


Immigrants arriving in Canada during 
1956 totalled 164,857. This was a marked 
increase over the 109,946 new arrivals in 
1955, according to the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration. 

Of the 1956 arrivals, it was reported by 
W. A. McFaul, Montreal district super- 
intendent of the Immigration Department, 
workers numbered 91,039 and dependents, 
73,800. 

There were approximately 300 physicians 
and surgeons: 1,000 graduate nurses; 900 
professors and teachers; 1,300 professional 
engineers and more than 1,000 draughts- 
men; 9,492 stenographers, typists and 


more than 1,300 automobile 
mechanics and repairmen; 600 plumbers 
and pipefitters; 2,400 carpenters; 1,200 
electricians; 1,300 metal fittters and 
assemblers; 2,300 brick and stone masons; 
and many other skilled tradesmen. 

By racial origin, 51,319 of the 1956 
entrants were listed as British, of whom 
32,389 were English. This compares with 
30,150 British, of whom 19,556 were 
English, in 1955. 

The number of Hungarians arriving in 
Canada jumped to 4,274 in 1956, the 
majority of these entering during the last 
three months of the year. Their total for 
the preceding year was 427. Greeks, too, 
showed a pronounced rise, 5,236 entering 
in 1956, compared with 3,014 in 1955. 

Italian and German immigrants increased 
sharply. During 1956 Italian arrivals 
totalled 29,806, compared with 20,247 for 
1955. German immigrants totalled 26,457 
in 1956, compared with 18,082 in 1955. 


clerks; 


Disabled Allowances Paid 
To More Persons in 1956 


The number of persons in Canada receiv- 
ing allowances under the Disabled Persons 
Act increased from 29,464 at September 30, 
1956, to 30,716 at December 31, 1956. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,840,299.93 for the quarter ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, compared with $1,766,327.64 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the incep- 
tion of the Act, the federal Government 
has contributed $11,351,491.59. 

At December 31, 1956, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
from $33.73 ot $39.39. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $40 a month. 





Number of Payments to 
Blind Drops at Year-end 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Blind Per- 
sons Act decreased from 8,301 at September 
30, 1956, to 8,297 at December 31, 1956. 

The federal Government’s contribution 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$740,780.44 for the quarter ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, compared with $743,560.14 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $14,652,859.02. 

At December 31, 1956, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
from $37.44 to $39.62. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $40 a month. 


Old Age Assistance Paid 
To Fewer Persons 


The number of persons receiving old age 
assistance in Canada decreased from 91,641 
at September 30, 1956, to 90,488 at Decem- 
ber 31, 1956. 


The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$5,124,703 for the quarter ended December 
31, 1956, compared with $5,137,771.19 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $98,913,100.31. 


At December 31, 1956, the average 
monthly assistance in the provinces ranged 
from $33.92 to $38.20, except for one prov- 
ince where the average was $27.77. In all 
provinces the maximum assistance paid was 
$40 a month. 


Canadian Labour Groups 
Operate 94 Credit Unions 


Canadian labour union members now 
own and operate 94 credit unions, showing 
an increase of 10 new credit unions in 1956, 
according to a year-end report of the 
Credit Union National Association. 

The 94 credit unions account for 8.8 per 
cent of the 1,068 credit unions started by 
labour unions in North America, and the 
10 new credit unions tally 8.6 per cent of 
the 115 credit unions organized by labour 
people in 1956. 

Last year 174 credit unions were organ- 
ized in Canada, bringing the total for the 
country to 4,097. During 1956 credit unions 
increased 1,636 in North America. There 
are now 22,416 credit unions with 10 
million members in all walks of life. 


Ratio of Fringe Benefits 
To Wages in U.S. Is 6.5% 


United States corporations disbursed 
$187,900,000,000 in wages and salaries in 
1956, a gain of $13,500,000,000 over 1955, 
it was estimated by The New York Times, 
which based its figures on approximations 
of increases in various groupings in 1955 
over 1954. 


Fringe benefits were estimated at 
$12,200,000,000, against $11,082,000,000 in 
1955. The ratio of welfare benefits to 


wages and salaries was 6.5 per cent com- 
pared with 6.4 per cent in 1955. 

Of the total estimated $12,200,000,000 
paid out for welfare benefits by private 
industry in 1956, the largest amount was 
$5,900,000,000 for pension and welfare funds. 
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Victoria NES Manager, 
Charies Mudge Dies 


Charles A. Mudge, Manager of the 
National Employment Service office at 
Victoria, B.C., since its inception in 1941, 
died last month. He was 65 years of age. 

Mr. Mudge was in charge of the pro- 
vincial employment service in Victoria at 
the time this service was taken over by 
the federal Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission. 


AFL-CIO Executive Council 
Moves Against Corruption 


An attack upon corruptive influences in 
the united labour movement highlighted 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council mid- 
winter meeting, held at Miami Beach, 
Florida. Three codes recommended by the 
AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Committee and 
designed to supplement and clarify the 
AFL-CIO’s constitutional barriers against 
Communism and corruption were unani- 
mously adopted by the Council. 

A fourth code of ethical action was 
added by the Council in a major policy 
statement adopted at the meeting’s open- 
ing session. 


Ethical Practice Codes 


The three Ethical Practice Codes 
recommended covered health and welfare 
funds; racketeers, crooks, Communists and 
Fascists; and conflicts of interest in the 
investments of trade union officials. 

The code on health and welfare recom- 
mended, among other things, that union 
officials receiving full-time pay should 
receive no fees or salaries of any kind from 
a health, welfare or retirement program 
fund. 

This code also banned union officials, 
employees or their agents from “compro- 
mising personal ties, direct or indirect, with 
agencies such as insurance carriers, brokers, 
or consultants doing business with the 
welfare plan”. 

It advocated that in cases where health 
and welfare benefits are provided through 
a commercial insurance carrier, the carrier 
should be selected through competitive 
bidding from a substantial number of 
“reliable companies” and the contracts 
awarded “on the basis of the lowest net 
cost for the given benefits submitted by a 
responsible carrier”. 

The code dealing with racketeers and 
subversives pointed out that each union 
has the “duty and responsibility ...to see 
to it that it is free of all corrupt, 
Communist or Fascist influences. 
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“Consequently, a trade union need not 
wait upon a criminal conviction to bar 
from office corrupt, Communist or Fascist 
influences.” 

This code also recommended that two 
other groups be barred from gaining or 
holding union office :— 

1. A person “commonly known to be a 
crook or racketeer preying on the labour 
movement and its good name for corrupt 
purposes... .” 

2. A member or “consistent supporter, or 
a person who actively participates in the 
activities of the Communist Party, or any 
Fascist or totalitarian group, which opposes 
the democratic principles to which our 
country and the American trade union 
movement are dedicated”’. 


Conflicts of Interest 


The code on conflicts of interests said 
that “no responsible trade union official 
should have a personal financial interest 
which conflicts with the full performance 
of his fiduciary duty as a workers’ repre- 
sentative”’. 

This code, in general, provides that no 
trade union official should own or have 
substantial interest in any business enter- 
prise “with which his union bargains 
collectively, or in any business enterprise 
which is in competition with any other 
business enterprise with whom his union 
bargains collectively”. 

It pointed out that no trade union 
official should accept “kick-backs,” under- 
the-table payments, gifts of other than 
nominal value or any personal payment 
other than for regular work performed for 
an employer-business enterprise with which 
the official’s union bargains. 

The code standards apply not only to 
investments made by union officials, “but 
also where third persons are used as blinds 
or covers to conceal the financial interest 
of union officials”. 

(Earlier this year, the AFL-CIO sus- 
pended the financial officers of two of its 
directly-chartered locals for failure to 
comply with the standards set up by the 
federation for ethical conduct. The men 
were Paul Dorfman, Secretary-Treasurer of 
a Chicago federal union, and Charles 
Naddeo, Secretary-Treasurer of a Phila- 
delphia can-workers local.) 

In its policy statement that added a 
fourth code to the three presented by the 
Ethical Practices Committee, the Executive 
Council said trade union officials and 
members have a responsibility to co-operate 
with government and public agencies seek- 
ing “fairly and objectively” to root out 
corruption in America. 


A union official “has no right to hold 
office in his union” if he resorts to use of 
the Fifth Amendment on all relevant 
questions “for his personal protection and 
to avoid scrutiny by proper legislative 
committees, law enforcement agencies or 
other public bodies into alleged corruption 
on his part,” the Council said. 

The statement was adopted with only 
one dissenting vote. 

Other features of the Executive Council 
meeting were :— 

A warning to three unions—Laundry, 
Allied Industrial and Distillery—that they 
have 90 days to clean house of corrupt 
influences or stand suspended and face 
ultimate expulsion from the AFL-CIO. 

A “go signal” for a major organizational 
campaign, in co-operation with affiliated 
unions, to seek substantial increases in 
union membership among the country’s 13 
million unorganized white-collar workers. 

A reminder to state and city central 
bodies to speed up the merger process at 
once. 

A call for wide revisions in the McCarran- 
Walter immigration bill to permit more 
immigrants to the United States, and 
specific steps to permit a greater entry of 
refugees from Hungary. 

A series of economic statements, includ- 
ing calls for investigation of price inflation 
blamed on wage rises; improved tax bene- 
fits for lower and middle income families; 
a vastly improved social security program; 
and sharp criticism of the government’s 
hard money policy and its hard impact on 
middle-income home-building. 


Teamster Statement 


A call for improved wages and retirement 
benefits for federal government employees. 

Just prior to the opening of the AFL- 
CIO Council meeting, the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters explained that 
it was solely concerned with whether the 
Senate committee in Washington, inquir- 
ing into union racketeering, was properly 
authorized. The union had refused the 
previous week to answer before the com- 
mittee questions about its handling of 
union funds. 

The union promised that it would go 
along with any group “duly constituted” by 
Congress to conduct such an investigation. 
The Teamsters earlier assured all its 
officials that they would not lose their jobs 
or face any other form of union discipline 
if they invoked the Fifth Amendment as a 
basis for withholding information. 

The International Union of Electrical 
Workers, on the other hand, has ruled that 
any union officer who invoked the Fifth 
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Amendment in a Congressional investiga- 
tion ito racketeering would automatically 
be put on trial within the union. 

U.S. Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell, in a press interview prior to the 
Council’s meeting, said union leaders should 
adhere to a higher standard of morality 
than ordinary citizens. He made it clear 
that he believed the same high standards 
should apply to leaders in business, gov- 
ernment or any field in which individuals 
exercised as much responsibility as union 
heads. 

During the pre-meeting period, the 
President of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees and Bartenders International 
Union announced that 300,000 union mem- 
bers would receive an estimated $3,000,000 
in tax refunds as a result of a ruling by 
the U.S. Treasury Department that workers 
should not pay income taxes on the value 
of meals and lodging furnished “at the 
employer’s convenience”. 

The AFL-CIO’s second biennial conven- 
tion will open at Miami Beach, Florida, 
on November 18, the Council decided. The 
spring meeting of the Executive Council 
will convene in Washington on May 18. 


U.S. Govt’s. Money Policy 
Criticized by AFL-CiO 
The AFL-CIO Economic Policy Com- 


mittee recently made an examination of 
“money policy” of the United States 
Government and associated institutions. 
The results were contained in an article 
which appeared in the January issue of the 
Committee’s monthly bulletin “Economic 
Trends”. The article cited five points that 
supported the contention that price infla- 
tion in the money market has caused some 
fundamental disturbances in the economy. 
The points were :— 

1. Business and agricultural borrowing 
has not been curbed; nor has the rate of 
investment for new plant and equipment 
slowed. 

2. Discrimination between 
borrowers has developed. 

3. Needed public buildings and activities 
have been postponed. 

4. Profits of banking institutions have 
been increased. 

5. The Treasury has been forced to 
reverse its policy of converting debt to 
long-term bonds. 

The article said that each point showed 
the effect of the rise in interest rates; that 
each illustrated how good monetary in- 
tentions for helping the economy have 
produced serious problems elsewhere. 


types of 
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“Merger Increases Unions’ 
Monopoly—But Not Much’ 


Does the merger of the AFL and the 
CIO lead us farther away from economic 
and political competition than we were 
before the joining of these two organiza- 
tions? Will the degree of political 
“monopoly” be greater under the new 
federation than it was when the labour 
movement was divided? 


These two questions were asked and 
answered by Carroll R. Daugherty, 
Chairman of the Department of Business 
Economics of Northwestern University, in 
a paper presented at the Ninth Annual 
Fall Conference of the Associated Indus- 
tries of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Regarding the first question, Mr. 
Daugherty pointed out that unions, like 
corporations, differed among themselves in 
the degree of control they exercise over 
their sides of markets. Some unions, such 
as the skilled building trades unions, have 
almost complete control. On the other 
hand, some, like those in the textile and 
shoe industries, have very imperfect con- 
trol. Secondly, the speaker remarked that 
partial or complete monopoly on one side 
of the market had no significance except 
in relation to the degree of monopoly 
which prevailed on the opposite side of 
the market. 


Mr. Daugherty conceded that the merger 
of the federations, through the consequent 
merging of rival unions, “will reduce com- 
petition and raise the degree of monopoly 
in the selling of labour services because 
employers will have fewer alternative 
sources of labour supply”. But he held 
that, first, the best way for employers to 
meet this threat was for them “to get 
together on their sides of their markets in 
order to meet the union on equal terms”. 
This he called “meeting more monopoly 
with still more monopoly”. 

Secondly, he pointed out that the lessen- 
ing of inter-union rivalry was not an 
unmixed evil for employers. Although 
“many employers will hate to see the latter 
kind of competition pass away, because it 
enabled them to play one union against 
its rival...many other employers,” he 
said, “will bless the name of merger because 
they and their employees were always being 
caught, with never a moment’s stability, 
between the exaggerated demands and 
claims of rival organizing drives.” 

Even supposing that some employers on 
the whole did not like the probability of 
greater union monopoly, he argued against 
the practicability or desirability of govern- 
ment action to break up or prohibit union 
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mergers. He held that for the government 
to go “in a big way into the business of 
breaking up large economic organizations 
into their constituent units’ would have 
unpleasant consequences for business cor- 
porations, and would also be impracticable. 
“Do you have any idea how big you would 
make government if it tried to police a 
general breakup movement?” he asked. 

“Do you really wish government to 
prohibit industry-wide bargaining? Do you 
wish to encourage the practice of whip- 
sawing, whereunder a strong national union 
plays one employer off against another?” 

Mr. Daugherty admitted that market- 
wide bargaining led to _ industry-wide 
strikes; but, except in a very few indus- 
tries like public utilities, railways, and 
some others, which anyhow required to be 
especially dealt with by government, he 
minimized the upset caused to the country 
by such industry-wide strikes. 

To the question, “Will the degree of 
political ‘monopoly’ be greater under the 
new federation,” Mr. Daugherty’s answer 
was: “Yes, but not a whole lot”. 

Against a much higher degree of political 
power, Mr. Daugherty mentioned the 
make-up of the two principal political 
parties, the make-up of the electorate and 
the free and secret ballot system of voting. 

But even supposing that the new federa- 
tion were much more powerful politically 
than its predecessors, Mr. Daugherty 
thought that the possibility “need not make 
employers quail”. He asserted that “it is 
possible for employers to organize success- 
fully for political action” and that “political 
balance among organized groups is good for 
a municipality, a state, and the nation”. 





Unions, Local Couneils 
Continue to Merge 


A merger with the Textile Workers Union 
of America was approved last month by 
more than 95 per cent of the members of 
the independent Brussels Carpet Weavers 
Benefit Association, employees of Harding 
Carpet Co., Brantford, and Toronto Carpet 
Co., Toronto, in a referendum postal vote. 


Following the vote the independent union 
formally applied for the merger with the 
Textile Workers, and a joint committee 
was appointed to arrange terms for the 
union of the two bodies. 


A joint announcement by James Martin, 
Brantford, President of the Brussels Carpet 
Weavers, and Paul Swaity, Toronto, Cana- 
dian Director of the TWUA, said later that 
a merger conference had decided that appli- 
cations for two charters would be made to 


cover employees of each of the two com- 
panies, and that a national carpet council 
would be set up within the TWUA to cover 
all the principal carpet companies in 
Canada. 

The Brussels Carpet Weavers Associa- 
tion has 128 members, and the Textile 
Workers Union has 17,000 members in 
Canada, according to Labour Organization 
in Canada, 1956 Edition. 

The movement for the merger of local 
labour councils continued with the recent 
dissolution of The Island Labour Council 
(formerly CCL) and its reconstitution as 
the Nanaimo and District Labour Council 
(CLC). The dissolved Island Labour 
Council was one of the oldest in British 
Columbia. Jack Moore of the Port Alberni 
local of the International Woodworkers was 
elected President of the new body. 

In the United States the General Execu- 
tive Board of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union at its annual con- 
ference voted in favour of affiliation with 
the Industrial Union Department of the 
AFL-CIO. 

A new proposal for amalgamation of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen with the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers was made recently by 


International President H. E. Gilbert of 
the BLFE. Several previous attempts at 
amalgamation have been unsuccessful. The 
last was made in 1949, when a merger plan 
was worked out jointly by committees of 
the two unions but was defeated in a vote 
taken among the Locomotive Engineers. 
The plan was overwhelmingly approved by 
members of the Firemen and Enginemen’s 
Union. 

Attempts to bring about a merger of 
the New York State bodies of the former 
AFL and CIO recently collapsed, leaving 
the two organizations as far apart as ever. 
The main obstacle to the merger is said 
to be disagreement over the division of 
officers and the question of which group 
should take precedence in a new body. 

Under the terms of the national merger 
agreement George Meany, AFL-CIO 
President, has power to step in if state 
and city councils have not reached unity 
accords by next December 5. 


Weekly Hours Reduced 


A law reducing working hours for 2,500,000 
East Germans from 48 to 45 a week has 
been passed by the Volkskammer (People’s 
Chamber). 





Labour Briefs Submitted to Provincial Cabinets 


New Brunswick Joint Brief 


Clarification of New Brunswick’s Labour 
Relations Act so that cities, towns and 
municipalities would automatically become 
employers of labour was requested by the 
New Brunswick Federation of Labour and 
the New Brunswick Council of Labour in 
a joint brief to the provincial Cabinet 
January 31. 

New Brunswick was the only province 
that made a distinction between municipal 
employees and other employees in labour 
relations legislation, the brief asserted. 

The brief also asked for an amendment 
to provide for the appointment of a three- 
member arbitration board in cases where a 
no-strike clause is included in the provi- 
sions of union agreements and disputes 
arise between municipal bodies and unions 
of their employees. The chairman of such 
a board would be appointed by the pro- 
vincial Minister of Labour. 

A further request was that necessary 
amendments be enacted to the Labour 
Relations Act to include provincial gov- 
ernment employees within the scope of the 
Act, including the right to their legitimate 
unions and to be certified and to bargain 
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collectively in the same manner as unions 
of employees in private industry. 

An immediate start on the construction 
of the Chignecto Canal was urged by the 
labour brief. 


We labour people like many other groups 
are considerably worried as to the effect on 
the economy of New Brunswick of the com- 
pletion and full operation of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway project. No person can, of course, 
predict what its effect will be, but it is all 
too apparent that one of our largest sources 
of employment and income, our shipping 
industry, cannot but be adv ersely affected. 

Loss of the greater part of the Atlantic 
shipping, which seems inevitable, will deprive 
many workers of employment and seriously 
curtail the earning power of many others, 
unless some means can be found of replacing 
that which will be lost. 


Even before it was decided to proceed 
with the St. Lawrence project, the brief 
said, labour groups had been advocating 
and supporting construction of a canal 
through the Isthmus of Chignecto between 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, believing 
it was necessary to the development and 
prosperity of the Maritimes. 
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The brief also stressed that a prime 
requisite of modern industry was an 
assured and plentiful supply of electric 
power. 

“Tt has been said that at least one large 
industry with great employment potentials 
was deterred from establishing in this prov- 
ince because of lack of this vital require- 
ment,” the brief said. 

The organizations commended the New 
Brunswick government for expressing sup- 
port of a national health plan and passing 
preliminary legislation. It urged the prov- 
ince use all means at its disposal to bring 
about the implementation of this plan. 

Appreciation was also expressed for the 
extension of the benefit age of children 
and provision for legally adopted children 
under the Mother’s Allowance Act. 

Amendments which labour groups felt 
would increase the effectiveness of the Act 
were suggested. They included extension 
of the eligible age of children to 18 years 
and, in cases where they were attending 
educational institutions, to 21 years; elim- 
ination of limit on the number of eligible 
dependent children; and _ provision for 
handicapped children who might not other- 
wise be eligible for benefits. 

The brief asked for legislation providing 
equal pay for equal work, regardless of sex. 


We are vigorously opposed to exploitation 
of women and the obvious efforts of many 
employers to lower wage standards of both 
men and women in the flimsy assumption 
that because a woman is a woman, she is 
not entitled to the same remuneration as a 
man, whether or not she does the same work. 


Increased workmen’s compensation bene- 
fits were also urged: the basic rate of 
compensation to 75 per cent of the injured 
workmen’s current income, maximum earn- 
ings on which rate is based to $4,000 a 
year, widows’ pensions to $60 a month, 
children’s allowance to $20 a month and 
orphans’ to $30 a month. 

The brief said employers convicted of 
unfair labour practices should be required 
to reinstate, with reimbursement for time 
lost, employees who had been discharged 
for union activities. 

When there is a change in company name 
or ownership, the new employer should be 
required, under the labour act, to respect 
the collective bargaining relationship estab- 
lished under the previous management. 

Other proposals of the joint brief were: 
the addition of the checkoff to the labour 
act; coverage of all workers under the paid 
vacations’ act; support for a Canadian 
shipbuilding industry; and an industrial 
pension plan. 


Newfoundland Federction of Labour 


Partnership in the federal Government’s 
national health insurance plan was urged 
by the Newfoundland Federation of Labour 
in a brief to the provincial cabinet late in 
January. 

The Federation noted that the New- 
foundland Government had indicated its 
interest in the plan and had already 
announced a provincial scheme to provide 
free health care for children up to the age 
of 16. “We are therefore puzzled as to 
why the Government has delayed its official 
endorsation of a National Health Plan.” 

The brief also asked for the abolition 
of court injunctions in settling labour 
disputes. 

Referring to Newfoundland’s Shops Act 
“and its many local extensions which are 
presently in force throughout the prov- 
ince,” the brief said there were many 
aspects of the Act with which Federation 
disagreed. 


In establishing opening and closing hours 
for retail and wholesale establishments, the 
various Shops Acts have created an obstacle 
in the path of collective bargaining by forcing 
unions to be content with unsatisfactory 
hours of work and also by restricting the 
freedom of employers to conduct their busi- 
ness in such a manner as to render maximum 
public service. 
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Urging transformation of the Act into 
“workable legislation,” the Federation said 
it had in mind the establishment of a 
provincial Hours of Work Act. 

The transfer of administration of the Act 
from the Department of Provincial Affairs 
to the provincial Department of Labour 
was suggested. 

The brief requested that a tripartite 
commission composed of government, man- 
agement and labour representatives be set 
up “to seek out the cause and provide a 
remedy for unemployment”. 

“Newfoundland’s buoyant economy,” the 
brief said, “is still plagued by the dread 
disease of seasonal unemployment.” 

The brief complained that the provincial 
Government was paying skilled carpenters 
hired to do Government work a minimum 
wage rate of 90 cents an hour. This rate, 
it said, was “completely out of line with 
present prevailing rates”. 

Included in the brief were requests that 
the provincial Government speed up work 
on the Trans-Canada Highway, that in- 
terest rates of finance companies be curbed, 


that daylight saving time be extended to 
the last Sunday in October, that jury fees 
be increased, and that Labour Day be made 
a compulsory holiday. 


In its conclusion the brief said the 
Apprenticeship Branch of the provincial 
Department of Labour was “deserving of 
special commendation”. 


District 26, United Mine Workers 


The Nova Scotia coal industry was 
general in better condition, the United 
Mine Workers District 26 said in a brief 
to the Nova Scotia Government January 
31. It expressed concern, however, over 
increased use of oil and the possible effects 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway and the trans- 
Canada pipeline. 


The UMW ealled on the Government to 
do what it could to protect the industry, 
which, it said, directly affected 128,000 
persons in Nova Scotia. 


One of the chief recommendations, made 
in earlier briefs, called for a labour repre- 
sentative on the Dominion Coal Board. 
The brief said that “in view of the most 
responsible and patient attitude of the 
United Mine Workers of America to the 
problem besetting the coal industry, we 
rightfully expect a voice in the delibera- 
tions of this Board”’. 


The brief’s suggestions included recom- 
mendations that a provincial tax be 
imposed on imported fuel oil, that the 
province lead the way by burning coal in 
all its buildings, that federal subventions 
on coal movements be guaranteed not to 
decrease for five years, that an investiga- 
tion be made into possible effects of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, and that “compen- 
sating arrangements to be made by the 


Government” should the  trans-Canada 
pipeline affect the Maritime economy 
adversely. 


Other recommendations called for:— 


The opening of a new coal mine in Pictou 
County, where only two mines now operate 
and one “is in danger of being closed at 
any time”. 

The immediate establishment of a voca- 
tional school in Cape Breton. 


The use of coal to accomplish any future 
expansion of electrical energy. 


The brief contained a series of recom- 
mendations on compensation payments, 
pensions, safety, sanitation in washhouses 
and funeral expenses of accident victims. 


In its request for subvention guarantees 
the union was repeating earlier suggestions 
for helping long-range contracts. Because 
the payments are established on a year- 
to-year basis, the union said coal com- 
panies are unable to sign long-range con- 
tracts. The brief said that a five-year 
guarantee “would have a most stabilizing 
effect on the coal industry”. 


The brief, presented to Premier R. L. 
Stanfield and his Cabinet by District 
President Tom McLachlan, said the Nova 
Scotia coal industry could look to the 
future with “some degree of optimism”. 


Charlottetown and District Labour Council 


A request for enactment of minimum 
wage legislation to apply to industrial 
workers and wage earners in urban dis- 
tricts, which would establish a minimum 
wage of $35 for a work week of 44 hours, 
was requested by the Charlottetown and 
District Labour Council in a brief recently 
submitted to the Executive Council of the 
Government of Prince Edward Island. 


The brief further requested that the Act 
should provide for one week’s holiday with 
pay for the first year of service for all 
employees in industry or urban service, and 
two weeks with pay thereafter. 

The Labour Council also asked that a 
Labour Relations Board be set up, as had 
been promised, with fair representation for 
labour. 

The brief expressed serious concern at 
the frequent occurrence of industrial acci- 


dents, particularly in the construction 
industry. Many of these accidents were 
due, the Council asserted, to lack of proper 
equipment and supervision. The employ- 
ment of a full-time safety officer to enforce 
the provisions of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act was urged. 


The Council signified its satisfaction that 
a Labour Department had been set up in 
the province. 


Provision by the Government of the 
necessary books was suggested as a means 
of helping to meet the increasing cost of 
high school education, which the Council 
said should be within the reach of all. 

The brief noted with satisfaction that the 
federal Government had “agreed in prin- 
ciple to the instituting of a national health 
plan, for the provinces and federal Gov- 
ernment to arrange jointly”. It added: 
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“We sincerely hope that your Government 
will give your wholehearted support to this 
worthy and necessary legislation.” 


The Council reiterated its request that 
certain amendments should be made to the 
Trade Union Act. 





Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


Housing 
January 21 


Minister of Public Works, Hon. R. H. 
Winters, announced an increase in the 
interest rate on National Housing Act loans 
from 53 per cent to 6 per cent, effective 
January 22, 1957. Such increase, he stated, 
is designed to encourage the flow of money 
into the housing field. 

Harold KE. Winch (CCF, Vancouver East) 
urged the Government to “show greater 
interest” in the “serious problem of supply- 
ing low-rental housing for our old age 
pensioners and others in the same 
category”. 


Health Insurance 
January 22 


The Government has no intention of 
modifying its health insurance proposal, the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare 
stated, “because, on analysis, the proposal 
will be found to be a most generous one”. 


January 29 


Asked by Stanley Knowles (CCF, 
Winnipeg North Centre) if he was in a 
position to make a statement to the House 
on the present state of negotiations between 
the province of Ontario and the federal 
Government, Mr. Martin replied there was 
nothing more he could add at this time to 
what he had already said. 


February 4 


The Prime Minister tabled copies of the 
correspondence between the federal and 
Ontario governments, complying with a 
request by Stanley Knowles (CCF, 
Winnipeg North Centre). 


February 5 


The Minister of National Health and 
Welfare informed the House that the 
government of Newfoundland had accepted 
the federal government proposal. 


February 13 


“Great progress” towards a hospital in- 
surance plan in his talks with Premier Frost 
of Ontario was reported by the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare in reply to 
inquiries. 
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Education 
January 24 


A motion to have the Government con- 
sider the advisability of introducing legis- 
lation to provide national scholarships and 
bursaries for students at the university level 
in financial need was proposed by A. H. 
Hollingworth (L, York Centre). 


The debate was adjourned. 


January 28 


R. R. Knight (CCF, Saskatoon) renewed 
his plea for financial assistance, through 
grants to the provinces, for the expansion 
and equalization of educational opportunity 
across Canada, “without encroaching in any 
way on the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
provinces in this field”. 

The Minister of Justice, Hon. Stuart S. 
Garson, replied that the provision already 
made by the Government is the only one 
which can be made that does not encroach 
on the jurisdiction of the provinces. 


January 29 


In committee of supply, the sum of 
$7,986,000 for grants to universities was 
approved. 

During the discussion, the Prime Minister 
reaffirmed the federal Government’s posi- 
tion that it had no wish to establish any 
kind of control over the freedom of 
universities nor of infringing on provincial 
jurisdiction. 

Leon Balcer (PC, Three Rivers) broke 
with his party and opposed the grants, 
claiming that they were “but another step 
on the part of the federal Government 
towards federal centralization”. 


Collective Bargaining with Government 
January 24 


Stanley Knowles (CCF, Winnipeg North 
Centre), referring to the Prime Minister’s 
reply to the Canadian Labour Congress 
regarding a study of collective bargaining 
between the Government and civil ser- 
vants, asked if it meant that the matter 
would be given a “new look” and further 
studied. Mr. St. Laurent replied as follows: 

I made the statement, and it is my per- 
sonal position, that I have always felt that 


collective bargaining did not meet the con- 
stitutional practice of our system with 


respect to the Civil Service. When I heard 
that some form of collective bargaining was 
in operation—I do not know how far it goes 
—in the United Kingdom, I asked that 
further information be obtained as to what 
it was and how it works. That is as far 
as I went. 


Civil Servants’ Right to Take Other Work 
January 25 


He would not consider it proper for a 
civil servant to engage in other work if it 
in any way interfered with good public 
relations of his office or with the proper 
and efficient discharge of the duties of that 
office, the Minister of Labour replied when 
questioned by Clarence Gillis (CCF, Cape 
Breton South). 


Income Tax Act 
January 28 


A motion proposing a one-year time 
limit for reopening of income tax returns 
in cases of persons earning $10,000 and less 
was defeated by a vote of 92 to 55. Mover 
of the motion was H. O. White (PC, 
Middlesex East). 


February 18 


An amendment to the Income Tax Act 
to remove the 3-per-cent floor on medical 
expenses deductible for income tax pur- 
poses was proposed by Stanley Knowles 
(CCF, Winnipeg North Centre). 


Voluntary Revocable Check-off 
January 29 


Stanley Knowles (CCF, Winnipeg North 
Centre) moved the second reading of his 
Bill to incorporate into the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Dispute Act the voluntary revoc- 
able check-off of union dues. Motion 
defeated by a vote of 105 to 66. 


Legality of Trading Stamps 
January 29 


Questioned by M. J. Coldwell (CCF 
Party Leader, Rosetown-Biggar) as to 
whether the Government has reached any 
conclusion with regard to the legality of 
trading stamps, the Minister of Justice 
stated : 

...we have upon the books now a law 
against trading stamps which has been in 
existence since 1905. It was continued at 
the last consolidation of the Criminal Code 
notwithstanding the fact that we received 
representations upon behalf of the trading 
stamp companies to have it repealed. This 
law is still in existence. The position that 


we have taken is that we should like to 
have this law tested before we ask Parlia- 
ment to consider any amendment to it if 
for no other reason than to know with 
greater assurance the nature of the amend- 
ment that might be required. 


Disabled Persons 


January 29 

The Minister of National Health and 
Welfare replied to a question by Clarence 
Gillis (CCF, Cape Breton South) as to 
whether any revision had been made in 
the definition of total and permanent 
disability under the Disabled Persons Act. 

After a meeting of federal and provincial 
government representatives held late last 
fall, he said, at which the regulations were 
considered, a revised definition was drafted 
and sent to the provinces for their con- 
sideration. As soon as the provinces make 
known their wishes on this and other 
proposed regulations, the Government will 
lose no time in going ahead. 


Old Age Pension 


January 30 


Stanley Knowles (CCF, Winnipeg North 
Centre) asked if the Government was 
considering amending the Old Age Security 
Act to permit payment of pension to 
persons who have qualified and have sub- 
sequently moved to another country for 
health or other reasons. 

The Parliamentary Assistant to the Min- 
ister of National Health and Welfare 
replied that, being a matter of government 
policy, any proposed legislation would be 
announced by the Government at the 
appropriate time. 

Solon E. Low (Social Credit Party 
Leader, Peace River), asked if, in view 
of the fact that sessions of provincial 
legislatures are now commencing and their 
budget preparations are already well 
advanced, the Government did not con- 
sider it unfair to the provinces to delay 
further any announcement concerning old 
age pension increases. 

In the absence of the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, the Prime Minister 
suid the Government had reached no deci- 
sion but that as soon as it does it will be 
announced in the House. 


Transfer Rights of Pensions 


January 30 


Stanley Knowles (CCF, Winnipeg North 
Centre) asked if the Government has taken 
steps, or is studying the possibility of 
taking steps, to encourage and facilitate 
the mobility or transferability of pension 
rights with respect to employees in both 
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private industry and the public service; 
also if the Government has received requests 
for the establishment of a national indus- 
trial pension plan and, if so, what was the 
Government’s reply. 

The Minister of Labour said a study is 
being undertaken of the effects of pension 
plans on the employment of older workers, 
including questions of transferability and 
mobility of pension credits. 

Representations had been received from 
the Canadian Labour Congress and the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour in their memoranda to the Cabinet. 
It had been suggested, said the Muinister, 
that the implications of various proposals 
such as those included in the briefs might 
be discussed further by representatives of 
the central labour federations with appro- 
priate departments of government. 


Unemployment Insurance Act 


January 30 


The Government has not under con- 
sideration amendments to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act in line with proposals 
submitted in the brief of the Canadian 
Labour Congress during the present session 
of Parliament, the Minister of Labour 
stated in reply to an inquiry by Michael 
Starr (PC) Ontario). 


February 4 


Announcement of an unemployment in- 
surance plan for fishermen was made by 
the Minister of Labour. 

Under the plan, commercial fishermen 
will be covered regardless of whether they 
are wage earners, working on shares or 
operating alone. Contributions will com- 
mence April 1 next and consideration of 
applications for benefit January 1 next 
(see p. 358). 


February 19 


G. R. Pearkes (PC, Esquimalt-Saanich) 
asked if consideration would be given to 
allowing contributions to be made on a 
seasonal basis, which, he said, would be 
more acceptable both to the industry and 
the fishermen of the West Coast. 

The Munister of Labour said he had 
received representations from West Coast 
fishermen and members of the Fisheries 
Council. They were receiving careful con- 
sideration by the officials responsible for 
working out the regulations. 


Canada Council 
February 5 


The Prime Minister expressed the hope 
that it would be possible to secure the 
acceptance of the required number of 
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members of the Canada Council in order 
that it may exist as a corporate body before 
March 31. 


February 6 
Bill received first reading. 


February 15 


Bill read a third time and passed on to 
the Senate. 


National Museums 
February 8 


An amendment to the Northern Affairs 
and National Resources Act to provide for 
two national museums in place of one as 
at present, to be known as the Canadian 
Museum of Natural History and the Cana- 
dian Museum of Human History, was 
introduced by the Hon. Jean Lesage. 


Canada Elections Act 
February 15 


Bill introduced by Ray Thomas (SC, 
Wetaskiwin) to require the political affilia- 
tion of the candidate to be printed on the 
ballot papers used in federal elections. 


Employment 
February 19 


In reply to an inquiry by E. D. Fulton 
(PC, Kamloops) concerning the unemploy- 
ment situation this winter, the Minister of 
Labour made the following statement: 


At January 19, 1957, the number of per- 
sons with jobs was estimated at 5,393,000, 
some 162,000 lower than at mid-December 
but still about 162,000 higher than in 
January a year ago. Persons without jobs 
and seeking work, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics survey, rose to an esti- 
mated 303,000, which was some 17,000 more 
than in January 1956 and about 60,000 less 
than in January 1955. 

The increase this January over last comes 
primarily from such seasonal industries as 
construction, lumbering, logging and trans- 
portation. Bad weather and the effects of 
the CPR strike all contributed to the layoffs. 

In this connection I think I should acknowl- 
edge and commend the vigorous and co- 
ordinated efforts now under way in many 
localities across Canada to increase winter 
employment opportunities. These steps are 
making a definite contribution to the main- 
tenance of employment. Without them, 
unemployment this winter would be much 
higher than it is. 


Succession Duty Act 
February 19 


Although a revision of the Succession 
Duty Act is almost complete, the Min- 
ister of Finance, replying to E. G. Hansell 
(SC, Macleod), said he did not think there 
would be an opportunity to bring it before 
the House during the present session. 


Quebec Federations Merge 


Quebec Provincial Federation of Labour and the Quebec Federation of 
Industrial Unions unite to form Quebec Federation of Labour Kelee 
bringing to seven the number of provinces in which mergers completed 


The Quebec Federation of Labour (La 
Fédération des Travailleurs du Québec) 
came into being on February 16 at Quebec 
as a result of the merger of the Quebec 
Provincial Federation of Labour (TLC) 
and the Quebec Federation of Industrial 
Unions (CCL). 

Quebec thus becomes the seventh prov- 
ince* to amalgamate its organizations 
affiliated with the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress. The third largest labour organiza- 
tion in Quebec, the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, which has about 
100,000 members, is at present carrying on 
negotiations with the CLC. 


The 428 delegates from these two 
federations, representing some 200,000 
members, accepted the merger unani- 


mously and adopted the new constitution 
without discussion. 

Roger Provost, President of the former 
QPFL, was elected President, while J. R. 
Lamoureux, President of the former QELU, 
was chosen Ist Vice-president. 

The question of health insurance held 
the spothght, the delegates calling, often 
with vehemence and always unanimously, 
for a plan to be financed by the province 
with the help of the federal Government. 

The convention also declared itself to be 
in favour of affiliation of the CCCL with 
the CLC, considering such a step to be 
the logical outcome of its own merger. 

Representing 420 local unions and ten 
labour councils, the delegates also adopted 
resolutions calling for:— 

Establishment within the QFL 
workman’s compensation committee; 

The founding of a bilingual monthly 
publication ; 

Moral and financial support for the 
miners of northern Quebec. 

Two resolutions calling for the official 
support of the QFL for “Reassemblement”’ 
(an educational and democratic action 
movement) were referred to the Executive 
Committee without discussion. 


ofr 





*In Ontario the merger convention is to be held 
at the end of this month, and in New Brunswick 
during the month of August. Moreover, of the 39 
cities and districts in which there are two councils, 
amalgamation remains to be completed in only about 
a dozen. It is expected that all provincial federa- 
tions and all councils will be merged by the end 
of the year. 


The two-day convention closed with a 
banquet at which some 600 persons were 
present and during which there was not a 
single speech. An impressive number of 
distinguished guests were present, however, 
including Gérard Picard and Jean Marchand, 
President and Secretary respectively of the 
CCC. 


Opening of the Convention 


Under the joint chairmanship of Roger 
Provost, President of the QPFL, and J. R. 
Lamoureux, President of the QFIU, the 
convention opened at the Chateau 
Frontenac in Quebec on February 15. 

Representatives of the provincial Gov- 
ernment, the City Council and _ the 
Executive Committee of the Canadian 
Labour Congress attended. 

Stating that this convention was certainly 
the most important one he had attended 
in 43 years, the Hon. Antonio Barrette, 
provincial Minister of Labour, stressed the 
fact that the labour unions have a vital 
part to play and that their existence is 
necessary in the modern world. 

He painted a picture of the industrial 
development of the province of Quebec 
during the last few years and called for 
the support of the labour world. 

His Worship Mayor Wilfrid Hamel said 
that the labour movement is gaining 
increased importance in Quebec as a result 
of this merger and that for that very 
reason it will be called upon to play a 
part still more to the advantage of society. 

Rev. Father P. D. Morin, Chaplain of 
the International Association of Fire 
Fighters in Montreal, spoke briefly, calling 
the merger “the most beneficial action 
which could be taken”. 

Three members of the CLC’s Executive 
Committee also spoke. 

Gordon G. Cushing, Executive Vice- 
president, pointed out that Quebec should 
be endowed with a strong and vigilant 
labour movement to go hand in hand with 
the industrial development of the province. 

Donald MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer, 
stressed the fact that only 27 per cent of 
Quebec’s workers belong to labour organ- 
izations—this being the lowest average 
after the Prairie Provinces (26 per cent— 
while in British Columbia the proportion 
is 72 per cent. 
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The Quebec Federation of Industrial 
Unions held its fifth and last conven- 
tion at Quebec on February 13 and 14, 
giving its unanimous approval to the 
merger agreement with the Quebec 
Provincial Federation of Labour. 

Under the chairmanship of R. J. 
Lamoureux, some 200 delegates enthu- 
slastically welcomed ratification of the 
merger agreement. Claude Jodoin, 
President of the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress, was present when this decision 
was made. 

Jean Marchand, General Secretary of 
the Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour, which is now carrying 
on negotiations with the CLC, stated 


that the CCCL, aware of the fact that 
the present-day division of the labour 
world is contrary to the best interests 
of the workers, “is more than ever 
desirous of real unity of labour action 


with the CLC”. He specified, how- 
ever, that the CCCL cannot “renounce 
its own entity”. 

One of the outstanding features of 
this last convention was a talk by 
Pierre Elliot Trudeau, Vice-president of 
the education and democratic action 
movement known as “Rassemblement’’; 
in the course of his talk Mr. Trudeau 
said that it is absolutely necessary to 
arouse the people of Quebec to political 
consciousness. 





Mr. MacDonald also protested against 
the differential in wages between Quebec 
and Ontario, stating that the divergence 
is becoming more pronounced all the time. 


Claude Jodoin 


Canadians will eventually succeed in 
having only one central labour organiza- 
tion, CLC President Claude Jodoin said in 
his address to the opening session of the 
merger convention. 


Noting that all the provincial federations 
will have merged by the end of the year, 
Claude Jodoin added that total unity will 
be achieved in the country by agreements 
in which all will participate. 

Referring to the affiliation of the CCCL, 
he called on the delegates not to prejudge 
the results of the negotiations now going on. 

Mr. Jodoin also dealt with the objec- 
tives of the CLC, stressing particularly the 
need for a health insurance plan and calling 
on the delegates to use their influence to 
try to obtain such a plan. 

On the federal level, the CLC President 
dwelt on union recognition for civil 
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servants, stating that the Government, in 
refusing this right, “is setting a very bad 
example for private enterprise”. 

The labour movement does not want to 
become powerful in Canada in order to 
exercise control, he pointed out, but 
rather to “better protect the rights of all 
workers in the interests of all citizens”. 

In closing, Mr. Jodoin reminded his 
listeners that the establishment of free 
trade-unionism in all countries of the 
world is the only guarantee of lasting 
world peace. 


Roger Provost 


On his election as President of the 
Quebec Federation of Labour, Roger 
Provost declared that health insurance, 
equality of wages and complete labour 
unity for the workers of the province are 
among the foremost objectives of the new 
federation. 

He also mentioned the complete right to 
strike and entire freedom of association. 

In order to attain this comprehensive 
program of union activity, Mr. Provost 
urged the members to adopt a new trend 
in politics. 

“Because of the introduction of politics 
in the economic and social fields,” he said, 
‘it has become necessary to work towards 
giving an aspect to politics which will be 
in accordance with our desires.” 

The President emphasized the need to 
obtain, for Quebec workers, equality of 
wages with the other industrial provinces. 

“Now that the nightmare of inter-union 
quarrelling has disappeared,” he added, “we 
can devote more effort to the organization 
of unorganized workers, and we must see 
to it that the province of Quebec ceases 
to be the industrial province whose workers 
are the least well paid.” 

Dwelling on the need for a health insur- 
ance plan, Mr. Provost stated that “we 
have reached a point where, under cover 
of autonomy, the worst abuses are being 
committed and the workers are being 
prevented from attaining that security to 
which they are entitled”. 

As for labour unity, he stressed the fact 
that this will not be complete “until all 
bona fide union groups belong to the same 
organization and present a common front”. 

Mr. Provost also denied the Govern- 
ment’s right to limit the right to strike, 
stating that “the workers are sufficiently 
conscious of their responsibilities to limit 
their right to strike themselves if they 
consider such a step necessary for the 
general good”. 

In encouraging the members of the new 
federation to engage in political action, 
Mr. Provost also urged them to study new 





Ist Vice-President R. J. Lamoureux (1) and President Roger Provost of the new OFL 


political groups and to support those whose 
ideal “corresponds to that of the labow 
movement”, 


Health Insurance 


The new federation’s first act was to 
approve, unanimously and enthusiasticilly, 
a resolution calling for the setting up of a 
health insurance plan to be financed by 
the province with the help of the federal 
Government. 

The resolution favours a plan covering 
medical, surgical and hospital expenses, 
available to all classes of society. Such 
a plan should, moreover, leave each 
person free to choose his own doctor and 
hospital, and should be administered on a 
provincial basis. 

Seven delegates spoke in favour of such 
a measure. 

Roméo Girard, Secretary of the Mont- 
real Trades and Labour Council, urged 
that “playing politics” be forgotten when 
the health of the people is at stake. 

Bernard Shane, Vice-president of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, pointing out that the medical 
centre set up in Montreal for members of 
his union has made it possible to discover 
a considerable number of illnesses which 
might have become very serious, stressed 


the fact that only members have this 
protection, whereas there should be a plan 
covering the entire population of the 
province, 

Louis Laberge, President of the Montreal] 
Trades and Labour Council, stated that 
“the working class is in absolute need of 
health insurance”; he called on the labour 
movement to do something right away 
about obtaining such a plan. 

(During the convention, Mr. Provost 
revealed the fact that a brief on health 
insurance, prepared jointly by Quebec’s 
three labour organizations, would soon be 
presented to the provincial Government.) 


Affiliation of the CCCL 


The Quebec Federation of Labour 
declared itself to be in favour of affilia- 
tion of the Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour with the Canadian 
Labour Congress. 

In accordance with the wishes of the 
President himself, the delegates adopted a 
resolution, with no dissenting votes, favour- 
ing affiliation of the CCCL. There were, 
however, several abstentions. 

The nine delegates who spoke were all 
in favour of affiliation in principle, but 
two of them implied that they did not 
want affiliation “at any cost”, 
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The resolution, which was of a general 
nature, pointed out that the alternative to 
affiliation of the CCCL “will be a long 
series of inter-union struggles, veiled or 
open, the main result of which, whatever 
the issue may be, will be to lessen the 
strength and effectiveness of the labour 
movement in Quebec”. 

Setting the tone of the discussion, Roger 
Provost said that affiliation of the CCCL 
is the logical outcome of the merger of 
the Quebec Provincial Federation of 
Labour and the Quebec Federation of 
Industrial Unions. 

“No one with the efficiency of the labour 
movement at heart can be opposed to this 
resolution,” he said. 

The President reminded the delegates 
that the Executive Committee of the CLC 
has been given the mandate of negotiating 
an agreement with the CCCL; it is not up 
to the unions and federations, he said, to 
decide how and in what way unity will 
be accomplished. 

Jean Marie Bédard, representing the 
International Woodworkers Union, stated 
that the Quebec worker is losing out in 
wages as a result of the division in the 
world of organized labour. 

“We must find a way to speed up unity,” 
he said. “The Quebec worker is losing out 
in earnings, and that is more important 
than concern for jurisprudence.” 

Jean Gérin-Lajoie of the American Metal 
Workers’ Union likewise stressed the fact 
that neither questions of jurisdiction nor 
questions of principle should constitute 
obstacles to the CCCL’s affiliation. 

Roméo Mathieu, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the old QFIU, also stated that it would 
be “selfish and anti-Christian to refuse to 
accept other organized workers in our 
ranks”. Calling on the delegates to judge 
a labour association by its aims, he warned 
them against setting up barriers, which 
would do nothing but harm to the Quebec 
worker. 

Speaking on behalf of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers, William Dodge 
said that he looked forward to the day 
when he would meet the members of the 
CCCL at a convention. 

“These are men of superior intelligence,” 
he said, “of firm principle, whose devotion to 
the working class is even greater than ours.” 


The only two delegates to temper their 
remarks were Hector Marchand, President 
of the Montreal local of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, and Louis 
Laberge, President of the Montreal Trades 
and Labour Council. The former called 
on the CCCL “to take action’; the latter 
said that the QPFL “will go ahead any- 
way without the CCCL”. 


Elections 


The choice of the Executive Committee 
of the new federation, made separately in 
accordance with the terms of the merger 
agreement between the QPFL and the 
QFIU, caused no surprise. A vote was 
held only for the position of Secretary, 
which fell to the former QPFL; in this 
vote Armand Marion, who already held 
the post, won out over Roméo Girard. 


The Executive Committee of the new 
federation is as follows:— 


Chosen by the former Quebec Provincial 
Federation of Labour: President, Roger 
Provost, Montreal; 2nd _ Vice-president, 
Edouard Larose, Montreal; Secretary, 
Armand Marion, Montreal; nine directors: 
textiles, Oscar Longtin, Valleyfield; needle- 
work, Maurice Silcoff, Montreal; construc- 
tion trades, Henri Rochon, Montreal; wood 
products, Richard Garneau, Quebec; pulp 
and paper, J. B. Hurens, Quebec; trans- 
portation equipment, Louis Laberge, Mont- 
real; services, Gaston A. Ramat, Montreal; 
non-durable goods, André Courchesne, 
Quebec, and John Purdie, Montreal. 


Chosen by the former Quebec Federation 
of Industrial Unions: 1st Vice-president, 
R. J. Lamoureux, Montreal; Treasurer, 
Roméo Mathieu, Montreal; six directors: 
mines, Patrick Burke, Noranda; transporta- 
tion, Eucher Corbeil, Montreal; foods and 
beverages, Roland Goedike, Montreal; 
municipal employees, J. M. Périard, Mont- 
real; durable goods, René Martin, St. Jean, 
and Gérard Poirier, Montreal. 


The following eight honorary officers 
were also chosen: by the QPF L—President, 
Marcel Francq; Vice-presidents, Raoul 
Trépanier, Bernard Shane and J. H. 
D’Aoust; by the QFIU—President, Philippe 
Vaillancourt; Vice-presidents, J. P. Tessier, 
Donat Archambault and Miss Huguette 
Plamondon. 





During the winter months of 1956—April to October—registered unemployed in New 
Zealand increased from 76 on April 30 to 505 on August 31, then decreased to 309 on 
October 31. The peak registration of 505 was the highest since 1946, when 593 were regis- 


tered as unemployed in June of that year. 


cent of the labour force. 
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The 505 unemployed formed only 0.06 per 


Preliminary Report, 


Royal Commission 


on Canada’s Economic Prospects 


Many forecasts and recommendations made by five-man body for 25-year 
period 1955 to 1980. Those of most interest to Labour described here 


The preliminary report of the Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic Pros- 
pects was published on January 10*. It 
contains a number of forecasts and recom- 
mendations. A summary of those which 
most closely affect labour was given in 
the February issue of the Lasour GazETTE 
(p. 129). Thirty-four studies that will be 
published separately are listed in an 
appendix to the report. 

The predictions contained in the Com- 
mission’s report are based on a number of 
assumptions, the chief of which is that, 
during the 25-year period covered by the 
inquiry, 1955 to 1980, there will be no big 
war, no serious business depression and no 
prolonged periods of mass unemployment 
such as occurred in the 1930’s. 


Forecasts 


The forecast that the population of 
Canada will reach 26,650,000 by 1980 is 
based on mortality and fertility rates 
which take into account present trends, and 
upon a net rate of immigration of 75,000 
per year. 

“The estimates of fertility rates are... 
conditioned by assumptions about general 
prosperity and employment in Canada over 
the next two or three decades,” the report 
states. Briefly, these assumptions presume 
that there will be no “prolonged decline in 
business activity”. 

“Net immigration is influenced by com- 
parative levels of economic activity in 
Canada, Western Europe and the United 
States. It is also affected by political 
events, by the risks of war, and by the 
migration policies of the governments con- 
cerned,” says the report. “Because it is a 
function of so many variables it is 
impossible to predict. 

“If net immigration runs at an annual 
rate of 75,000, the population of Canada 
by 1980, according to our estimates, will 
be 2,500,000 more than if it were aug- 
mented by natural increase alone,” the 
Commission says. 

If an annual immigration of only 50,000 
is assumed the population would be 





*Obtainable from the Queen’s Printer, c/o Super- 
visor of Government Publications, Ottawa. 





The task set before the Royal Commis- 
sion on Canada’s Economic Prospects 
when it was appointed in June 1955 was 
implied in the title given to the five-man 
body headed by Walter L. Gordon of 
Toronto. In the words of the order in 


council that established the Commission, it 
was “to inquire into and report upon the 


long-term prospects of the Canadian 
economy, that is to say, upon the prob- 
able economic development of Canada 
and the problems to which such develop- 
ment appears likely to give rise’. 


25,770,000 by 1980, while a rate of 100,000 
a year would give a population of 27,535,000 
by the end of the period. 


Labour Force 


The labour force, according to the defini- 
tion used in the report, includes all those 
14 years of age and older who are employed 
or looking for work. It does not, however, 
include those in the armed forces, in 
hospitals, jails or other institutions, or on 
Indian reserves. 


The report points out that “over the 
past decade the labour force has not been 
growing so fast as the population as a 
whole”. Although the proportion of women 
in the labour force has been increasing— 
a trend which is expected to continue— 
there has been a decline in the proportion 
of young men entering the labour force 
and a tendency towards earlier retirement 
of older men. 


The Commission expects the trend 
towards later entry into the labour force 
to continue, but anticipates that the in- 
crease in the proportion of those 65 years 
of age and older who drop out of the 
labour force will “flatten out” in the future. 

We are assuming that unemployment will 
not be relatively higher on the average over 
the next 25 years than it has been over the 
last five years. Thus we assume that the 
average level of unemployment will be 3 per 
cent of the labour force. 


On these assumptions, and with an 
assumed immigration rate of 75,000 a year, 
the Commission estimates that the propor- 
tion of the male population 14 years of 
age and over who will be in the labour 
force in 1980 will be 80.2 per cent. It is 
estimated to have been 82 per cent in 1955. 
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The percentage of the female population 
in the labour force is expected to be 27.5 
in 1980, compared with 23.8 in 1955. 


The percentage of the total population 
who will be in the labour force in 1980 
is estimated at 53.7, against 52.8 per cent 
in 1955. 

Regarding the industrial distribution of 
the labour force the report says: 


We expect the resource industries, primary 
and secondary manufacturing, and construc- 
tion to employ roughly the same proportions 
of the labour force as they do today. The 
labour force in agriculture has been declin- 
ing not only in relative but also in absolute 
terms; and we expect that trend to continue. 
While agriculture now accounts for some 15 
per cent of the total labour force, by 1980 
its share may have declined to 7 per cent. 


On the other hand, there will be a marked 
increase in the number of workers employed 
in the tertiary or service sectors of the 
economy, so that over the next 25 years the 
labour force employed in civilian government 
and community services, in transportation, 
storage and communications, and in trade, 
finance and other services will increase from 
47 to 55 per cent. 


“Canada has been becoming an increas- 
ingly urban country, and this trend will 
continue,” the report predicts. “In 1951, 
62 per cent of the population lived in 
metropolitan areas or in other cities, towns 
or villages with more than a _ thousand 
people. By 1980 that proportion may rise 
to 80 per cent. Over the same period the 
proportion of the population living in 
metropolitan and urban areas of more than 
100,000 people may rise from 36 to 56 
per cent.” 


Gross National Product 


“Tf net immigration averages 75,000 per 
annum and if the rate of productivity 
increase in the private business sector of 
the economy hews to the midpoint of the 
range we have chosen, the gross national 
product in 1980 will amount to approxi- 
mately $76,000,000,000 in terms of 1955 
dollars,” the report states. 


With immigration at 50,000 a year and 
with productivity at the lower edge of the 
range the Commission estimates that the 
gross national product will be $68,000,000,000. 
On the other hand, if immigration ran at 
an average yearly rate of 100,000 and the 
rate of productivity increase was at the 
highest point in the range, the gross 
national product would reach $85,000,000,000 
by 1980. 

The high and low points in the range 
referred to are 2.5 and 3.25 per cent in- 
crease in productivity compounded annually 
for the business sector of the economy. For 
agriculture, where output per man-hour has 
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been increasing more rapidly than in any 
other part of the economy—though it is 
still considerably lower than in most other 
sectors—the estimated rate of increase in 
productivity was 38 per cent compounded 
annually until 1970, and for the next 10 
years (until 1980), 2.5 per cent. 


Wages and Hours 


The Commission advances the conclu- 
sion that “by 1980 the average Canadian, 
after paying income tax, will have about 
two-thirds again as much net income for 
his own use as he had in 1955”. 

Hours of work, both in agriculture and in 
the business sector of the economy, have 
been declining and we expect these trends 
to continue. Average hours per week per 
man in agriculture are predicted to fall from 
55.3 in 1955 to 43.75 in 1980 and, in busi- 
ness, to fall from 41.3 in 1955 to 34.3 in 
1980. 


Skilled Labour Shortages 


“Unless present trends are changed there 
will not be enough young men and women 
enrolling in training programs to meet the 
demand. This is in spite of the fact that 
the number of Canadians entering the 
labour force will substantially increase over 
the next ten years. It follows that we may 
expect to face shortages of skilled labour 
in the near future,” the report says. 


University Enrolments 


On university enrolments the report 
says: “The number of students at present 
enrolled in the primary and _ secondary 
schools throughout the country is clear 
evidence that the numbers who will be 
seeking to enter the universities will in- 
crease rapidly within the next few years. 
In fact university enrolments are already 
increasing; it is expected that the rate will 
accelerate and that enrolments will be 
double their present numbers by about 
1965.” 


Recommendations 
Skilled Labour Shortage 


The shortage of skilled labour “is not 
likely to correct itself automatically, except 
to a very limited degree,” in the opinion 
of the Commission. 


The pay differentials between skilled and 
semi-skilled workers are normally not great 
enough to provide strong financial incen- 
tives for people to take specialized training. 
Furthermore, while it is sometimes possible 
to substitute new machinery for certain 
types of skilled workers, it is much more 
common to substitute machinery for unskilled 
and semi-skilled workers, thus increasing, in 
effect, the demand for skilled workers. 


Steps towards remedying the shortage 
suggested by the Commission are: 


Increased pay differentials between the 
kinds of skilled workers which are likely 
to be scarce and the semi-skilled and 
unskilled workers in the same industries, 
and added incentives to encourage appren- 
ticeship in the skilled trades. 

Existing technical and vocational train- 
ing facilities and institutions should be 
expanded and new ones established. A large 
portion of this will occur as part of general 
high school expansion programs now being 
planned by the provinces. But, in addition, 
it is important that more technical training 
schools for high school graduates be estab. 
lished.... It is quite apparent that the 
demands of modern industry for many new 
types of skilled technical workers cannot be 
met by the older techniques of apprentice- 


ship and on-the-job training (although these 
are still important). 


Governments may play a role in fostering 


apprenticeship or in-plant training programs, 
but it is to be hoped that skilled trades- 
men’s groups and companies will themselves 
foster the further development of these 
training techniques. 


In many cases more efficient use could 
probably be made of skilled personnel in 
industry by making sure that they are not 
being employed to perform unskilled or semi- 
ole tasks which could be performed by 
others. 


University Training 


The heart of the problem of how the 
universities and colleges are to achieve 
the necessary expansion of physical facili- 
ties and to recruit the additions to their 
teaching staffs that will evidently be 
required, the report says, is: “How are 
the universities going to be able to attract 
increased numbers of men and women of 
high quality to the teaching profession?” 


The Commission asserts that the living 
standards of university teachers have not 
increased with the general prosperity of 
the country as a whole, and that relatively 
they have on the contrary declined sub- 
stantially. “It seems quite clear that if 
our Canadian universities are to attract 
sufficient numbers of men and women of 
the highest quality to their teaching staffs, 
measures will hgve to be taken to improve 
the general standing in the community of 
the university teaching profession. What 
is needed is a very substantial increase in 
the salaries of university teachers, and 
particularly of those in higher ranks,” the 
report contends. 

“This could be accomplished,’ it con- 
tinues, “at a cost which would be small 
in comparison with the sums which are at 
present being paid by our governments, or 
which people are demanding should be paid, 
for such things as roads and highways, 


power developments, railway extensions, 
docks and port facilities, agricultural price 
supports, increased social security measures 
and so on.” 


The Commission estimates that the 
present level of salaries in the universities 
could be doubled at a cost of $12,000,000 
a year. However, it admits that much 
more would be needed within 10 years, by 
which time student enrolment would be 
twice what it is now. 

In addition to the sums required for in- 
creased salaries, the existing universities and 
the new universities which will soon be 
needed will require substantial capital grants, 
if they are to take care of the very large 
increase in the anticipated enrolment. I+ is 
estimated that capital expenditures of about 
$1,000,000,000 will be required for these 


purposes over the period of the next 25 
years. 


The universities cannot themselves raise 
the sums needed without “direct and sub- 
stantial aid from the governments con- 
cerned,” the Commission declares. It makes 
the suggestion that “some limited measure 
of assistance might be given to the univer- 
sities by increasing the amount of the 
deductions from taxable income now 
allowed to individuals and corporations for 
donations to educational institutions,” and 
that deduction of gifts to such institutions 
from estates might be allowed before 
federal succession duty is computed. 


Immigration 


During the 30 years from 1901 to 1931 
about 4,600,000 immigrants came to Canada, 
and about 3,400,000 emigrated from the 
country, the report states. Thus the net 
addition to the population in the period 
was only about 1,200,000. 

Nevertheless, the Commission believes 
that “immigrants have made a decided 
contribution to the scale of economic 
development in Canada”. It points to the 
willingness of immigrants to accept the less 
attractive types of work, and to “the 
various skills and cultural accomplish- 
ments with which many immigrants are 
helping to enrich our Canadian life”. 

The Commission believes that Canada’s 
immigration policy must be “a continuous, 
long-term one” if it is to be successful. It 
favours the continuation of the plan of 
helping immigrants to finance the cost of 
their journey to this country; it urges a 
wider dissemination of information in the 
various countries from which we may 
expect future immigrants to come, facili- 
ties for quicker processing of applications 
of those who wish to come to Canada, 
continuation of the policy of placing no 
restrictions on the occupations in which 
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immigrants are entitled to engage, encour- 
aging the immigration of those with special 
skills, and doing everything possible to 
help immigrants upon arrival to fit into 
Canadian life and to become assimilated. 

To encourage young Canadians who go 
abroad for advanced training to return to 
this country on completing their studies, 
the report suggests that “effective means 
ought to be taken, perhaps through the 
universities, to keep in touch with them 
and, through collaboration between the 
National Conference of Canadian Universi- 
ties, the Executive and Professional Divi- 
sion of the National Employment Service 
and industry associations, to keep them 
informed of employment opportunities in 
their chosen professions in Canada”. 


Atlantic Provinces 


Although in the last few decades the 
Atlantic Provinces have made substantial 
progress—real income per capita in the 
Maritimes having increased during the past 
30 years at a somewhat higher rate than 
the average for the other provinces—“it is 
a fact,’ the report says, “that average 
incomes in this region continue to lag 
behind the averages for the rest of Canada”. 

The Commission makes a number of 
suggestions of ways in which some measure 
of assistance might be given to the Mari- 
times, but, it says, “if it should turn out 
that there is not the necessary combina- 
tion of resources in sufficient quantities to 
permit a substantial rise in living standards 
in the Atlantic region, generous assistance 
should be given to those people who might 
wish to move to other parts of Canada 
where there may be greater opportunities”. 

In particular the Commission foresees a 
possibility that a considerable number of 
Nova Scotia coal miners may be displaced 
when an extensive program of mechaniza- 
tion, now under way in the mines of some 
of the principal producers of coal in the 
province, is completed in 1960. 

It suggests some change in the present 
subsidy arrangements for Nova Scotia coal, 
but says that “obviously there must be 
some limit to the amount of assistance 
which should reasonably be given to any 
one industry, no matter how important it 
may be”. 

“We believe, however,” the report con- 
tinues, “that generous assistance should be 
provided for the mineworkers who will be 
displaced as a result of the difficulties which 
we foresee. Special measures will be 
needed for looking after these people and 
for re-establishing in other industries those 
who may be interested in such an alter- 
native.” 
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Other Recommendations 


“In a world where our main trading 
partners are not prepared to make worth- 
while reductions in their tariffs and other 
trade restrictions, it would seem sensible 
for this country, for the time being, to 
hold the tariff line, on the average, at 
about its present level. At the same time 
we should take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to strengthen out some of the 
anomalies which exist in the present tariff 
and to simplify the whole tariff structure 
as much as possible,” the report says. 

It should be flexible in the sense that we 
should not hesitate to amend and revise it 
as occasion demands from time to time. In 
fact we would advocate a continuing re- 
examination of the tariff having in mind 


continually changing industrial conditions, 
products and techuology. 


In the course of a discussion of the 
wheat marketing situation the report says: 
“Persistent surpluses may indicate the 
necessity of bringing about some reduction 
in acreage sown to wheat, although as 
previously indicated we do not think this 
should be necessary on a permanent basis 
over a long period.” 

We feel that, among the several approaches, 
consideration should be given to the method 
of relating the initial price to a quantity 
determined by the storage situation and the 
prospects for disposal. Under this method, 
when surplus production is taxing storage 
facilities to the limit, farmers would know 
in advance that if there were another very 
good crop in western Canada, only a stated 
part of it could be delivered to the Board in 
the coming year. The balance would have 
to be stored on the farm or used for feed. 
If such a situation continued, farmers would 
tend to reduce their wheat acreage to some 
extent and thus achieve a better balance 
between supply and demand. 


The Commission suggests that “in times 
of substantial surpluses” the Wheat Board 
should announce well before seeding time 
the amount of wheat for which it will 
guarantee a minimum price for the coming 
crop year. This price would apply only to 
the guaranteed quantity. Even if the 
Board later found itself amable to take 
delivery of the wheat it would still be 
required to pay for it. The quantity of 
wheat which the Board would guarantee 
to accept would be broken down into 
guaranteed delivery quotas for each farmer 
who held a wheat delivery permit. The 
Commission admits, however, that there 
would be considerable difficulty in working 
out quotas for individual farmers. 

“Although fishing and fish processing 
account for less than 1 per cent of the 
total output of the Canadian economy and, 


on an average throughout the year, pro- 
vide employment for only about 1 per cent 
of the labour force, those figures consider- 
ably understate the industry’s importance,” 
the report says. It goes on to explain that 
the number of Canadians who get a sub- 
stantial part of their livelihood from 
fishing, either part-time or full-time, is 
larger than the labour force figures suggest ; 
that the industry is of dominating impor- 
tance in certain parts of the country where 
there are few alternative sources of in- 
come; and that the industry draws largely 
on resources that are outside the territorial 
limits of Canada. It is also pointed out 
that about two-thirds in value of the 
output of the industry is exported. 


Measures suggested by the Commission 
to help the industry include: collaboration 
with other countries in the removal or 
reduction of trade barriers, international 
efforts to conserve and manage fish stocks 
and to prevent encroachment, and con- 
tinued biological and technological research 
by government and industry. 


The Commission suggests that in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island, where farm incomes are particu- 
larly low, the federal Government should 
help the provincial governments—if they 
and the people of the provinces are inter- 
ested in participating in such a plan—“in 
working out a better system of land use, 
including the provision of credit facilities 
to finance the consolidation of holdings and 
the provision of assistance, financial and 
otherwise, to people who wish to be re- 
located and re-established in other indus- 
tries”. 

With reference to farm price supports the 
report recognizes that “any measures which 
result in over-production of particular 
commodities would be damaging to the 
economy and to the interests of farmers 
themselves. We believe that the objective 
of a price support program for farmers 


should be roughly the same as that of 
unemployment assistance to industrial 
workers, namely, to mitigate distress due 
to economic fluctuations,” it says. 


Later on it continues: 


There are the difficult questions of how 
Support prices should be determined and 
whether they should become effective accord- 
ing to the application of some automatic 
formula or in some other way. We believe 
that an effective price support program 
should be administered by a separate board, 
the members of which should be relieved 
of other duties. Such a board should be 
able to develop and assemble the informa- 
tion required for sound decisions. We 
believe that the determination of support 
prices on the advice of a full-time board 
would be preferable to the application of 
more or less automatic formulae. 


Regarding the low statutory rates on 
grain carried by the railways, the report 
says: “It is with no little hesitation we 
have come to the conclusion that a short- 
run solution to this intractable problem 
will probably involve a new charge on the 
public treasury,” The conclusion referred 
to is that instead of an increase in the 
rates on grain and other commodities of 
low value for their bulk the government 
should pay such a subsidy “as may be 
necessary to help meet rising railway costs 
and maintain the efficiency of the railway 
system”. 


The report suggests that since the large 
expenditures made on roads “are related in 
very large measure to the numbers, the 
speeds and the weights of the vehicles in 
operation...the owners of these vehicles 
should be required to pay an even higher 
percentage of the total costs involved than 
they are doing at the present time’. It 
urges that taxes and vehicle licence fees 
should be adjusted so that the various 
classes of vehicles pay their fair share of 
the cost of the roads, having regard to the 
weight of the vehicles and the demands 
they make upon highways and bridges. 





Farmers’ Cash Income Rises 12.9 Per Cent in 1956 


Cash income from the sale of farm products and from participation payments on 
previous year’s prairie grain crops rose in 1956 to an estimated $2,655,872,000, an amount 
12.9 per cent above the preceding year’s $2,352,563,000 and 10.9 per cent above 1954’s 


$2,395 ,32 1,000. 


The all-time high cash income, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports, was in 
1952, when it reached an estimated $2,849,300,000. 


Supplementary payments made under the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act amounted to $5,004,000 in 1956, to $33,338,000 in 1955 and to $2,427,000 in 1954. 
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39" Annual Meeting of the 


Canadian Construction Association 


Outgoing President advises building industry to pay more attention to 
stimulating recruitment and increasing productivity of labour through 
improved training. Immigration no longer certain supply of manpower 


Canada’s construction industry was 
advised to give more attention to stimu- 
lating recruitment and increasing produc- 
tivity of labour through improved training 
and machinery. The advice came from 
A. Turner Bone, outgoing President of the 
Canadian Construction Association, in his 
presidential address to the Association’s 
39th annual meeting in Toronto in late 
January. 

Immigration should be increased, he said, 
but we can no longer look to other coun- 
tries for the necessary supply of building 
tradesmen or labour. 

In his address to the convention, Prime 
Minister St. Laurent expressed appreciation 
of the industry’s efforts against winter 
unemployment. 

The CCA Apprenticeship Committee 
noted some increase in contractors’ interest 
in apprenticeship but said that the present 
situation was cause for something less than 
jubilation. The Labour Relations Com- 
mittee expressed the opinion that Labour 
had shared fairly in the construction 
industry’s prosperity in the postwar years. 
The Housing Committee advocated the 
calling of an early conference to discuss 
the provision of houses for those with an 
annual income of less than $5,000. 

A resolution approved by the delegates 
called for the establishment of a national 
joint board to settle jurisdictional disputes 
in the building and construction industry. 


Presidential Address 


In spite of increases in the labour force 
in the construction industry in recent 
years, which have been “little short of 
phenomenal,” more attention will have to 
be given to stimulating recruitment and 
making labour more productive through 
improved training and machinery in order 
to carry out future construction programs, 
said A. Turner Bone in his presidential 
address at the annual meeting. 

“T think that it is fair to say that 
employers have given more attention to 
overcoming the shortage of materials than 
they have to the shortage of trained man- 
power,” he continued. 
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“Canada’s immigration program should be 
increased and the construction industry will 


benefit from the larger program indicated ° 


for this year, but the day has long passed 
when we can look to other countries to 
supply us with the necessary numbers of 
skilled mechanics, professional men or even 
heavy labour. Our schools—whether they 
be universities, apprenticeship centres or 
technical schools—need our help. A greater 
investment by employers both in terms of 
time and money in the training of others 
is an investment with ‘growth’ features.” 

He mentioned three main ways in which 
contractors could help to meet their respon- 
sibilities in this matter: by participating 
in the apprentice training program, encour- 
aging the entry of recruits to the industry, 
and seeing that the boys receive proper 
training on the job; by promoting the 
establishment of short courses for the newer 
skills that can be learned in that way; and 
by helping the universities through the 
offer of summer employment to students, 
the granting of prizes, bursaries and fellow- 
ships, and in other ways. 


Besides increased production of materials 
and machinery and a larger construction 
labour force, another means of enlarging 
the industry’s capacity had been the greater 
resort to winter work, Mr. Bone said. His 
opinion was that in the past “the out-dated 
prejudice against construction carried out 
in the winter months” had seriously handi- 
capped the industry in meeting the 
demands upon it, “quite apart from the 
unfortunate aspects of seasonal unemploy- 
ment to members of our industry”. 

he President commended the efforts of 
the National Joint Committee on Winter- 
time Construction headed by Past President 
Raymond Brunet and the work of many 
local joint committees in combating “the 
outmoded notion that winter construction 
work is necessarily very expensive or of 
doubtful quality”. He also spoke with 
appreciation of the efforts of the federal 
Government and certain other governments 
and other large purchasers of construction 
work to increase the size of their winter 
building programs. 





On the subject of credit restrictions 
as an anti-inflation measure, Mr. Bone 
expressed doubts as to the effectiveness of, 
or justification for, such measures. He 
made it clear, however, that what he said 
on the subject represented purely his own 
personal opinions, although he said that he 
knew they were shared by many others at 
the meeting. 


The housing section of the construction 
industry, he pointed out, had been the most 
seriously affected by the present credit 
situation. In some areas the volume had 
been cut in half. “It would be a pity if 
the credit squeeze counteracted all the good 
results obtained last year in reducing 
seasonal unemployment,” he added. 


“So far the volume of industrial building 
construction has not been seriously affected 
but the prospects for 1957 are questionable 
in the light of present controls,” Mr. Bone 
remarked. 


In speaking of the achievements of the 
construction industry in recent years the 
President commented on the new record 
for the volume of construction obtained 
in all eleven consecutive postwar years. 
The industry’s 1956 program represented 
“roughly 20 per cent of Canada’s gross 
national product” and gave direct employ- 
ment to more than half a million Canadians. 


“The construction program has therefore 
acted as the stabilizing backbone of Canada’s 
postwar development and has also provided 
the physical assets for an expanded 
economy in the future,” he declared. 


Prime Minister St. Laurent 


Prime Minister St. Laurent, in his address 
to the convention, expressed the apprecia- 
tion of the Government at what the con- 
struction industry had accomplished in 
overcoming the evil of winter unemploy- 
ment. 


“No longer is it considered as impossible, 
or exceedingly costly, to carry on most 
types of construction in the winter months, 
and I have been told that we now do in 
our country in winter what others would 
‘regard as impractical, and such extra cost 
as there is can usually be kept within 
acceptable limits if there is adequate 
preparation,” he said. 


The Joint Committee sponsored by the 
Association had rendered a valuable public 
service by its work in this matter, the 
Prime Minister said. He also mentioned 
the part played by the Department of 
Labour in giving a lead and in “making us 
all aware of the importance and the possi- 
bilities of finding a helpful solution”. 


The Government’s experts in building 
research were working on the physical 
aspects of the problem and others were 
studying the economic aspects, he went on 
to say. The contracting departments were 
acting on the Cabinet’s instructions that as 
much construction, repair and maintenance 
work as possible should be done in the 
wintertime. 

“Even our treasury is co-operating by 
accepting some modest increase in costs,” 
he continued. “I believe that other 
customers of your industry are conscious 
of the problem now—even the householder 
is being frequently reminded to get his 
work done in winter—and I hope we will 
all work together to overcome this obstacle 
which nature has set for us.” 


The Prime Minister urged the Associa- 
tion to strive for efficiency and “control of 
costs”. He reminded the delegates that 
although the present might seem a poor 
time to bring up the subject when the 
demand for construction was so great, “this 
plethora of demand will not last forever. 
One of these years you are going to be 
looking for business and the lower you can 
keep your costs the more all the rest of 
us can afford to buy of your services when 
you will want most to sell them”. 

The Prime Minister said that he knew 
the prevailing shortage of mortgage funds 
and the consequent high rates of interest 
had brought concern to some contractors 
in connection with housing. Owing to the 
competition for funds from large borrowers 
for business projects the would-be house- 
builder was in much less favourable posi- 
tion when he tried to borrow money on 
mortgage than he had been a short time 
ago. He said he was confident that the 
raising of the interest rate on mortgages 
insured by Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation would assist in attracting to 
housing a larger share of the available 
investment funds. 


He said, however, that one must not 
exaggerate the effect of any possible change. 
“The fundamental fact is the over-all 
shortage of savings to meet the total 
requirements for construction and other 
capital expenditure.” But taking a longer 
view, Mr. St. Laurent predicted that “there 
will be a good supply of funds available 
for housing. The present shortage of funds 
is a reflection of what appears to be an 
abnormally intense phase of our economic 
development, which I would expect to see 
relax somewhat, back towards what we 
have experienced on the average during 
the past five years.” 
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Even after allowing for a reduction in 
housing during the current year, estimated 
expenditures added up to a total some 124 
per cent higher than last year. About 5 
per cent was accounted for by increased 
costs. But the remaining 7 per cent rep- 
resented a real increase in volume, and it 
would “greatly intensify” the present short- 
ages, with the result that “something will 
have to yield, either in the competition for 
funds to finance projects, or in the com- 
petition for labour and materials to carry 
them out,” the Prime Minister said. 


Apprenticeship Committee 


Although a noteworthy advance was made 
in the apprenticeship training program for 
the building trades in 1956, the situation 
should be viewed with reference to the 
future demands of the industry rather than 
by comparison with the past, the Appren- 
ticeship Committee said in its report to 
the annual meeting. 


Looked at from this point of view, the 
Committee remarked, “the total of some 
7,400 registered apprentices for eight prov- 
inces is cause for something distinctly less 
than jubilation. The statement made by 
the CCA several years ago that the number 
of building trades apprentices should be 
doubled is unfortunately still a valid state- 
ment.” 


While, as the various apprenticeship 
programs develop, the interest of con- 
tractors is increasing, “time and time again, 
the lack of participation by many employers 
in apprenticeship training was cited at the 
Ottawa conference (of the National Appren- 
ticeship Advisory Committee) as being the 
main roadblock to a larger program,” the 
report said. 

Lack of co-operation was sometimes 
encountered from the unions, but there were 
a number of instances where unions were 
taking more active interest in training 
programs. The headquarters of several 
unions had appointed apprenticeship directors, 
developed training manuals or allocated 


sizeable sums of money towards apprentice- 
ship promotion. 


It was stated that the electrician’s union 
in Vancouver had declared its intention of 
taking the lead in starting a “labour- 
management-government training program, 
and offered the free use of its offices to 
train apprentices and improve standards 
among present electricians”. 


The electricians’ union and the con- 
tractors in Kitchener had decided, the 
report said, to co-operate “in the formation 
of an apprentice council to which all new 
apprentices will be indentured. The council 
will be responsible for the entire training 
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program on the understanding that the 
apprentices should receive a wider and 
more varied course of apprenticeship. At 
the Lakehead the carpenters’ union is trying 
to secure 100 carpenter apprentices by 
indenturing them to the Ontario Provincial 
Institute of Trades”. 

A report from Halifax was mentioned 
which said that “the local trade committees 
for the carpentry and electrical trades 
selected one class of apprentices in each 
trade, indentured them to the committee 
and are providing them with six months’ 
pre-employment training”. 

Later the report declared: 


A problem which is causing concern in 
almost all parts of the country is the lack 
of boys wishing to enter the painting trade. 
Recruitment is, generally speaking, very low 
and in some cases organized apprenticeship 
training has all but disappeared.... Recruit- 
ment in the mechanical and electrical trades 
presents a totally different aspect. There is 
a need for a greater number of apprentices 
but the existing numbers are high compared 
to the other trades. 


The main reasons for this contrast were 
said to be that the mechanical and electrical 
trades were thought by parents and teachers 
to be growing and to offer good prospects, 
while, on the other hand, the painting trade 
had suffered from the “do-it-yourself” trend 
and from the increased use of factory 
painted products, new plastic material which 
do not need paint, and better, longer- 
lasting paints. 

The results of a questionnaire which had 
been sent to local construction associations 
asking about their apprenticeship activities, 
the report said, had not been very 
encouraging. 

In contrast with the general lack of 
interest of employers in the construction 
industry, the committee said that “the 
majority of industries and services have 
ambitions, aggressive recruitment programs. 
So that while there are plenty of boys 
available for training, there is great com- 
petition to get the “bright boys’, the ones 
who will be, in the case of the construc- 
tion industry, the skilled tradesmen able to 
cope with the complex installations which 
are becoming increasingly common, and the 
future foremen and superintendents.” 

A report recently received by the com- 
mittee stated: 


Two or three years ago the construction 
industry could have the pick of the technical 
school graduates in our city, this is not the 
case now. Such companies as Bell Telephone, 
the public utilities, the motor industry and 
others requiring technicians have taken over. 
By showing a keen interest in the courses 
they have gained the trades’ support; by 
showing an interest in the students them- 
selves they have enlisted the students’ in- 
terest in their companies. Last year, for the 




















first time, not one graduate from the elec- 
trical class went into the electrical construc- 
tion field. 


The report referred to the periodical 
meetings of the National Apprenticeship 
Advisory Committee as “a valuable medium 
for the exchange of information and views 
on apprenticeship”. 

The committee also drew attention to a 
survey being conducted by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department 
of Labour, on the recommendation of the 
delegates to the February meeting of the 
Advisory Committee, in three main fields 
of inquiry: the effects of technological 
change on the requirements for technicians 
and skilled men, the methods used to train 
skilled tradesmen in certain occupations, 
and the extent of vocational training facili- 
ties in Canada. 

The federal Government’s sponsorship 
of six-weeks’ training courses for appren- 
ticeship instructors at the University of 
Toronto, which will be continued this year, 
was also mentioned. 


Labour Relations Committee 


The main developments in collective 
bargainining in 1956, according to the 
report of the Labour Relations Committee, 
were: an average increase in wage rates of 
rather more than 3 per cent—a somewhat 
higher increase than in 1955; more long- 
term agreements, with the majority running 
for two years; more frequent provision for 
deferred wage increases, as a development 
allied to the trend towards long-term 
agreements; establishment of additional 
welfare plans, mainly in Ontario cities; 
intensified activity by both teamsters’ and 
operating engineers’ unions; and greater 
frequency of jurisdictional disputes. 

The report expressed the view that “it 
would be folly if either management or 
labour in the construction industry were 
to base their decisions at the bargaining 
table solely on conditions in the industry 
as they appear for 1957”. It was necessary, 
the report pointed out, to keep costs at 
levels that will attract investments. 

“Tt is worth noting that Labour has 
shared fairly in the benefits of the pros- 
perity which the construction industry and 
Canadians generally have enjoyed in the 
postwar years,” the report continued. 
“From 1946 to 1956, average wage rates 
for construction workers in the main trades 
in 11 key cities across Canada have in- 
creased by more than 90 per cent. In the 
same decade consumer prices increased by 


51 per cent, so that construction workers 
have gained a substantial increase in ‘real’ 
wages.” 

The report expressed concern at the 
interpretation of the Income Tax Act “on 
the hability for income tax of those in 
receipt of board and travelling allowances” 
which had been given last July by the 
Department of National Revenue. The 
committee was of the opinion that “this 
liability for tax will increase construction 
costs and reduce mobility of construction 
workers,” and that “by failing to recognize 
the special nature of the construction 
industry’s operations it causes construction 
workers to be treated unfairly”. 


The Committee referred to the number 
of complaints that the Association had 
received about the federal Government’s 
administration of the Fair Wages and Hours 
of Labour Act. The main complaints, it 
said, were “that wage schedules attached 
to tendering documents were being changed 
during the course of contracts and that 
some schedules were listing rates which 
were in excess of the preponderant rates 
being paid in the area”. Representations 
made to the Department of Labour had 
so far been without effect, the committee 
said. 

When the Association had been asked 
last year for its views on the question of 
whether supplementary unemployment 
benefit should be considered as “earnings” 
for purposes of entitlement under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, the Associa- 
tion had contended that they should be 
considered as earnings. The Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission ruled other- 
wise, the report pointed out. “It would 
appear that the precedent has been set for 
the integration of future plans with unem- 
ployment insurance,” the Committee said. 


“For several years the CCA has advo- 
cated that votes for strike action should 
be by secret ballot under the supervision 
of electoral officers or other public officials. 
The federal Government and some _ pro- 
vincial governments have still not amended 
their labour legislation to make this 
obligatory,” the report said. 


Housing Committee 


The Housing Committee reported that 
1956 was a record year for housing com- 
pletions in Canada, with more than 135,000 
dwelling units completed. This was a 
record in numbers and, owing to an 
increase in the average size and value of 
the units completed, it represented an even 
greater achievement than the figures 
indicated. 
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This total, however, the report pointed 
out, was swelled by a carryover of some 
80,000 units under construction at the 
beginning of the year. During the year 
the number of starts of units of modest 
size fell off sharply, especially in the 
second half of the year. Consequently, 
even with a carryover into 1957 of some 
70,000 units, it is freely predicted that the 
housing program will be reduced to about 
100,000 units this year. 

The industry had been advised to reduce 
the cost of houses in order to bring into 
the market families whose incomes had not 
so far allowed them to buy houses. The 
report pointed out, however, that wage 
rates were rising, installations becoming 
more expensive, land costs rising, services 
had sometimes to be provided which had 
before been borne by the local munici- 
pality, interest rates and general financing 
costs were higher, and standards of con- 
struction and planning controls were more 
stringent. 

The report of the committee advocated 
the calling of an early conference with 
representation from government and the 
financial institutions to discuss the provi- 
sion of houses for those whose annual 
income was under $5,000. 


Resolutions 


Negotiation with the Canadian Labour 
Congress and its affiliated unions in the 
building and construction industry, to 
provide for the establishment of national 
joint boards to settle jurisdictional disputes 
in the industry, was called for by a reso- 
lution approved by the delegates. Joint 
boards would also be established in each 
province. 

The kind of jurisdictional disputes especi- 
ally referred to were those which have been 
arising out of the use of new materials and 
the introduction of improved methods of 
construction. The complaint was made 
that such disputes have delayed the com- 


pletion of many works, and that instead ~ 


of decreasing the cost of building and 
construction they have resulted in increased 
costs. 

The proposed national joint board would 
be composed of an equal number of 
appointees from Labour and Industry, with 
an independent chairman. 


Election of Officers 


Tullis N. Carter, of the Carter Construc- 
tion Co. Ltd., Toronto, was elected Presi- 
dent in succession to A. Turner Bone, 
Montreal. 


Harold J. Ball, Kitchener, Ont., and E. V. 
Gage, Montreal, were elected national vice- 
presidents. 


Provincial vice-presidents elected were: 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, A. G. 
Sullivan, Halifax; New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island, A. W. Purdy, 
Moncton; Quebec, J. E. Harrington, Mont- 
real; Ontario, F. C. Ainsworth, Toronto; 
Manitoba, J. J. Bernard, Winnipeg; Sas- 
katchewan, J. P. Lord, Regina; Alberta, 
E. 8. Sunley, Edmonton; British Columbia, 
W. F. Foster, Vancouver. 


Statement of Policy 


The Canadian Construction Association’s 
1957 Statement of Policy and Resolutions 
approved at the annual meeting deals with 
certain matters of interest to Labour that 
were not contained in the previous year’s 
statement. Most of these, however, are 
in substance covered in the summary of 
the Association’s brief submitted to the 
federal Government after the conference 
(see below). 


Questions dealt with include: proposal 
for a National Joint Board for the settle- 
ment of jurisdictional disputes in the 
construction industry, proposal for a 
Canadian Housing Conference, conditions 
in federal contracts regarding wage rates 
and working conditions, and credit restric- 
tions. 

One of the resolutions contained in the 
statement refers to the maintenance of 
existing housing. The resolution reads, in 
part: 


That the Canadian Construction Associa- 
tion strongly urges the federal Government 
to give serious consideration to a third 
main point of housing policy, viz., the 
restoration on a national scale of old, but 
still sound dwellings. 


And further, that the federal Government 
be requested to encourage private industry, 
government departments, lending institutions 
and other interested bodies, to point their 
energies to this end, with the thought in 
mind that new residential construction can- 
not presently do the whole job of providing 
the Canadian population with “adequate” 
accommodation, particularly at a time when 
the capital demands of industrial and engi- 
neering construction are being felt so 
keenly. 


SS 
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CCA Brief to Federal Government 


A National Joint Board for the settle- 
ment of jurisdictional disputes in the 
construction industry was proposed in the 
Canadian Construction Association’s submis- 
sion to the federal Government following 
the Association’s annual general meeting 
(see above). 

The Association complained that dis- 
putes between trade unions as to which 
shall have jurisdiction over new construc- 
tion methods and materials were becoming 
increasingly common in Canada. The delay 
occasioned by such disputes was prolonged 
by the necessity of applying for rulings to 
the Jurisdictional Disputes Board in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

“Our attitude is that jurisdictional 
problems that arise on Canadian construc- 
tion job-sites should be settled in Canada 
by people who are familiar with Canadian 
conditions, laws and customs,” the brief 
stated. 

The Association suggested that the 
National Joint Conference Board of the 
Construction Industry, which had met for 
a number of years under the auspices of 
the Department of Labour, should be 
reconstituted. The merger which had taken 
place between the TLC and the CCL, and 
the proposed merger between the CLC and 
the CCCL, the brief said, would make the 
revival of such a board opportune. 

The CCA also recommended that a con- 
ference with representation from the 
various groups concerned, in which the 
Minister of Public Works and the Presi- 
dent of Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation would participate, should be 
held as soon as possible to discuss the 
provision of houses for those whose annual 
income is less than $5,000. The Associa- 
tion offered to act as host to such a 
meeting. 

A conference of the kind was urged 
because, as the brief said, “the original 
intent of the National Housing Act of 
enabling people with modest incomes to 
own their own homes is not being realized 
under the present legislation and because 
of the vital importance of the actions of 
governments and the lending institutions 
in the housing program.” 

The brief was critical of the present 
policy of credit restriction, which, it 
pointed out, had most seriously affected 
the housebuilding section of the construc- 
tion industry. The importance of correct 
timing of credit restrictions was empha- 
sized. 


It should be remembered that the main 
effect by actions influencing the volume of 


construction is delayed in so far as employ- 
ment is concerned. For example, the main 
demand for labour on sizeable buildings 
takes place five or six months after the 
work commences. Curbs imposed in the 
middle of the summer when the demand for 
labour and materials is highest will have 
their greatest impact in the following winter 
when the supply situation is at its best. 
Similarly there will be a delay before any 
relaxation of credit restrictions show their 
maximum effect on construction activity. 


It is still too early to assess whether or 
not the recent increase to 6 per cent from 
53 per cent in the interest rate for National 
Housing Act loans will be effective in in- 
creasing the amount of investment funds 
allocated for this purpose by the lending 
institutions. One certain result of the 
imcrease in interest rates, however, will be 
an added average expense of $900 to the 
homeowner spread over the life of the 
mortgage. 


The brief admitted that the industry 
must produce well constructed and eco- 
nomical houses as cheaply as possible, but 
it referred to the difficulty of keeping down 
costs when “the saving of even $1,000 in 
construction costs through new designs, 
materials and techniques may easily be 
wiped out by an increase in land cost or 
interest rate”. It also pointed out that 
the tendency to require contractors to 
service the land instead of leaving the 
work to the local municipality, and the 
raising of housing standards, had tended 
to raise the costs of housebuilding. 

The brief expressed appreciation of the 
efforts of the Department of Labour to 
help industry to expand the apprentice- 
ship and vocational training program and 
to increase the amount of winter construc- 
tion and employment. It also welcomed 
the recent announcement that the Min- 
ister of Labour had been authorized to 
negotiate new agreements with the prov- 
inces to take the place of the Vocational 
Schools’ Assistance Agreements, and that 
$40,000,000 had been set aside for grants. 

“The Association has noted increasing 
interest in apprenticeship and related types 
of training by members of the industry, 
and is optimistic concerning further expan- 
sion in this training program,” the brief 
said. 

“Another field in which tangible results 
are being obtained through concerted joint 
action by the various interested parties is 
that of the promotion of wintertime con- 
struction,” the Association said. “In this 
regard the example set by the federal 
Government in increasing the volume of 
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federal construction and purchasing in the 
winter months has been most commend- 
able, as has its comprehensive publicity 
activities and assistance given to the 
national and local joint committees work- 
ing towards the reduction of seasonal 
unemployment in the construction 
industry.” 


The Association complained that schedules 
of wage rates and other working condi- 
tions set up under Fair Wage legislation 
had “in a number of cases” been changed 
during the life of the contract, and that 
sometimes revised lists had been issued 
even before work on a project had begun. 


While members of the Association support 
the general view of the legislation that fair 
wages should be required to be paid on all 
federal projects, the arbitrary fashion in 
which rates have in a few cases been estab- 
lished is in the Association’s opinion unwar- 
ranted in the light of the “preponderant” 
rates of the locality. 

It will also be appreciated that con- 
tractors who have been required to pay 
premium rates find it difficult to compete 


on succeeding projects. We recommend that 
wage schedules be left unamended for a 
minimum period of six months and _ that 
local employers’ groups be consulted in the 
establishment of the Government’s fair wage 
schedules. It is understood that the Depart- 
ment of Labour is drafting a revised version 
of the underlying legislation and regulations, 
and the Association would appreciate the 
opportunity of expressing its views on any 
proposed changes. 


The Association again urged that the use 
of secret ballots be made compulsory in 
trade union strike votes. Labour legisla- 
tion in four provinces, it was pointed out, 
already requires this. 

“A significant proportion of those 
engaged in construction operations in 
professional, tradesmen and labouring capa- 
cities are postwar immigrants,” the brief 
said. The CCA recommended that the 
facilities of the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration be used to the utmost to 
encourage an orderly program of selective 
immigration on a larger scale than took 
place in 1956. 





Conference on White-Collar Workers 


Convened by AFL-CIO Industrial Union Department to discuss status of 
white-collar workers and possibility of bringing them into the labour 
movement. Unions urged to aid in organization of white-collar bloc 


The status of white-collar workers, their 
attitude or lack of it towards trades 
unionism, and the possibility of bringing 
them into the labour movement were 
discussed at a recent conference of the 
Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO. 
Some 250 representatives of [UD-affiliated 
unions attended the Washington confer- 
ence. 

Addresses by top leaders of the labour 
movement, prepared papers on white-collar 
workers and their problems, and more than 
six hours of discussion from the floor were 
highlights of the conference. 

IUD President Walter Reuther opened 
the conference by stating that the labour 
movement must aid in the imperative job 
of building unions among the white-collar 
workers. 

He pointed out that it is of no use 
to “belabour the fact that there is a 
tremendous potential”. The industrial 
unions must take on with renewed deter- 
mination the job of breaking through in 
their own unions, and the whole labour 
movement must aid the “struggling unions 
who are trying to build a mass base in 
the white-collar field”. 
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Mr. Reuther called for a broad public 
relations job, saying that such is necessary 
to “improve and cultivate the climate in 
which we will carry forward our organiza- 
tional work. I believe that this will bear 
not only upon the unorganized but also 
with equal importance on the millions of 
people who are organized.” 

The job of IUD, said the Director, Al. 
Whitehouse, “is to make the white-collar 
worker understand that his interests and 
ours are one and the same”’. 


Mr. Whitehouse stressed the hope that 
the conference would stimulate public as 
well as labour interest in the white-collar 
problem. He declared that the “millions 
of factory and store workers badly need a 
spokesman to call attention to their situa- 
tion,” that organized labour “is at the 
service of the white-collar employee” and 
is ready to work with him “for the mutual 
benefit of all concerned”. 


The IUD Director also pointed out that 
the areas separating the white collar from 
the blue are gradually becoming blurred 
and that “more and more the white-collar 
worker is the industrial worker of the 


future. With automation and mechaniza- 
tion, the nature of the white-collar job is 
changing rapidly. For the same _ reason 
production is becoming a matter of pushing 
buttons. In many areas it has already 
become difficult to separate the process of 
record keeping from that of direct produc- 
tion.” 

IUD Secretary-Treasurer James B. Carey 
forecast that in 20 to 30 years from now 
few unions will be composed entirely of 
production workers. 

“There is irony,” he noted, “in the fact 
that the once-disdained white-collar workers 
are increasing rapidly, while the aristocrats 
of labour who once disdained them, the 
production workers, are decreasing in 
number.... Were it not for the rise in the 
number of white-collar workers there would 
be serious unemployment... today.” 

Mr. Carey felt that the rapid rise in 
white-collar employment must lead to the 
organization of white-collar workers, because 
of the changing nature of their jobs and 
because the “facts of life in our economy 
have forced the labour movement to 
re-evaluate the role of the white-collar 
worker”. 

In his paper on white-collar workers 
prepared for the conference, Stanley Rutten- 
berg, AFL-CIO Director of Research, stated 
that “the day will come when the white- 
collar workers will become the largest single 
organized group of workers in America. 
This may not come tomorrow, but come 
it will in the next great wave of union 
organization in America.” 

Mr. Ruttenberg gave a listing of white- 
collar occupations and_ statistics on the 
number of white-collar workers in the 
United States :— 

1. The bank clerk, the sales clerk, sec- 
retary, nurse, movie star, engineer, the 
white-collar employee in a factory. 

2. There are some 173 to 18 million non- 
supervisory white-collar wage and _ salary 
workers. These can be classified as clerical, 
sales and professional. More than one in 
every three wage and _ salary’ earners 
(excluding agricultural, supervisory and 
domestic workers) in the United States are 
white collar. These make up some 35 per 
cent of the labour force. If supervisory, 
managerial and self-employed persons are 
included in the total, the white-collar 


percentage increases to 40 per cent of the | 


non-agricultural work force. 

3. Of the total number of white-collar 
workers, the largest single group is clerical. 
The 8,500,000 workers in this category 
account for 47 per cent of the total white- 
collar workers on a payroll. The profes- 
sional and technical group (including the 
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self-employed, such as doctors and lawyers) 
add up to 5,000,000, or 28 per cent of the 
labour force, while sales workers number 
some 4,500,000, or 25 per cent of the total. 


4. Clerical workers are mostly office 
workers, although many work elsewhere. 
Stenographers, typists and secretaries make 
up the largest grouping in the clerical 
group, roughly two million. About 750,000 
are bookkeepers, 250,000 are cashiers, 
300,000 to 400,000 each are shipping and 
receiving clerks, and 200,000 are office 
machine operators. 

Of the sales workers, about two-thirds 
are retail clerks. However, almost a 
million are outside sales representatives for 
manufacturing, wholesale or other firms. 
In addition, some hundreds of thousands 
are insurance or real estate agents. 


The professional and technical group 
appears to be the most varied. Teachers 
number 1,500,000 to 2,000,000; technical 
engineers of different types, 600,000; profes- 
sional nurses, 500,000; and accountants and 
auditors, 400,000. 


Government, in the United States, Mr. 


Ruttenberg emphasized, is the largest 
single employer of white-collar labour. 
“Some 7,000,000 persons—mostly  white- 


collar workers—are employed by federal, 
state and local governments.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Ruttenberg noted 
that the white-collar world has changed 
considerably in the past few decades, but 
the “folklore of our time shows the white- 
collar worker equipped with brief case, 
ready to take off from suburbia in a well 
pressed suit to make the office at nine.... 
This myth is a reality for only a tiny 
minority of white-collar workers at the top 
of the scale.... 

The economics of today’s world, this 
reversal of the position of the white-collar 
and blue-collar workers, will lead white- 
collar workers to re-examine and eventually 
destroy the misconceptions that have kept 
them from joining unions. 


An example of the trend in which the 
white-collar worker becomes a union mem- 
ber was given by James B. Carey, who 
noted that the American Newspaper Guild 
was organized because “professional prestige 
was phoney when it only served to conceal 
job insecurity”. He believed newspaper- 
men in organizing had decided that the day 
was past when employers could be allowed 
to pay off “in prestige”. 


Lois McKinstry, representative of the 
Retail Clerks International Association of 
Los Angeles, speaking on the “Wilting 
White Collar” told the conference that 
white-collar workers have gotten “title 
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rewards” while manufacturing employees 
have won “pay envelope rewards”. 
Democracy and human dignity go hand in 
hand. But unfortunately, many of the 
trappings of feudalism—which have_ been 
weakened if not eliminated in the plant— 
still prevail in the white-collar world.... 


Between the owner of the unorganized 
store and his employees, there is an un- 
wholesome relationship which persists on a 
foundation of fear and insecurity. Even 
though the workers are apparently submis- 
sive to management, a one-sided conflict 
prevails unceasingly, in which the workers 
are on the losing side.... 


Mrs. McKinstry asserted that this kind 
of relationship need not exist; that where 
white-collar workers have organized, equity 
has been partially or wholly restored. She 
pointed to her own local, which has 15,000 
West Coast members and has won a wage 
scale of $89 per week for grocery clerks 
with a year’s experience, a 40-hour week, 
a pension plan, and other substantial bene- 
fits. She added: “We incorporated a $4 
hourly rate in a pharmacists’ agreement for 
employees who were getting less than $1 
per hour in the early forties.” 


White-collar workers, she concluded, can 
be reached only by reaching the general 
public, “because the white-collar worker is 
sandwiched into our society and spread 
over our nation”. 


It would be a mistake to believe the 
oft-heard employer propaganda that “white- 
collar workers are somehow different; that 
they have different viewpoints, different 
desires, different wants and needs to those 
of the industrial worker,’ said AFL-CIO 
Secretary-Treasurer William F. Schnitzler. 


He emphasized that all workers, includ- 
ing the white-collar worker, wants and 
needs a better life for himself and his 
family. He believed the propaganda to the 
contrary to be purely employer-sponsored, 
a propaganda that has to some degree been 
swallowed by the workers involved and by 
the general public, “as well as by some of 
the union movement”. 


Mr. Schnitzler pointed out that it 1s now 
an employer habit to grant a wage increase 
to the white-collar worker in plants every 
time the production workers’ union nego- 
tiates a wage increase. “Each time,” he 
noted, “the office workers involved fall a 
little farther behind the mainstream of 
American income.” 


He felt that office workers “are learning 
the hard way” and suggested that some- 
thing must be done about the matter. 
He said: 


The answer, it seems to me, is to re- 
examine our techniques; reappraise the task 
that lies ahead; dig in and do the job that 
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must be done if we are to bring union con- 
ditions and union protection to this big bloc 
of unorganized workers.... 


Once they realize what they are missing 
because they don’t have union representa- 
tion, these workers will come forward look- 
ing for unionism.... 


“T say to you with complete moral 
certainty,’ he concluded, “that we can do 
the job. What’s more, I say to you, we 
are going to do the job.” 

“The union is the answer to the white- 
collar problem. There is no other,’ AFL- 
CIO Director of Organization John W. 
Livingston declared in his paper to the 
conference. 


Entitled “The Answer for The White 
Collar Worker,” his paper first examined 
the composition of the white-collar work 
force and its location in industry. He 
noted that of the 42,000,000 organizable 
workers in the United States, about 
16,000,000 to 17,000,000 are organized in 
AFL-CIO unions and in other legitimate 
non-afhliated unions. 

This leaves 26,000,000 to be organized. 
If our figures are correct, some 3,000,000 
white-collar workers are organized out of a 
possible 16,000,000. Simple mathematics tells 
us that this leaves 13,000,000 such workers 
still to be organized. 

This 13,000,000 happens to be exactly half 
of the 26,000,000 unorganized. Fifty per cent 
of the present organizing potential lies 
within the white-collar force. 


Mr. Livingston pointed out that “through 
unionization, manual workers have equalled 
and surpassed general office workers in 
almost every consideration”. 


Touching on automation, as it affects the 
office worker, Mr. Livingston said: 


Automation’s entry into the production 
field has been a dramatic one. Automation 
in the office has been under way for some 
time and is every bit as pressing a problem. 

. This means, through automation, many 
office workers face loss of their jobs with 
little support for a program of retraining 
in office operations calling for skills in excess 
of what they possess. 


In an examination of the attitude of the 
white-collar worker, Mr. Livingston found 
that it has been influenced by “the notion 
that the traditional white-collar situation 
encourages, protects and advances _ his 
individual freedom and gives the greatest 
opportunity for his personal success.... 

The white-collar worker finds himself in 
a contradictory situation. He has been led 
to believe that individual action is the key 
to personal achievement and happiness. His 
schools have fostered the idea; they have 
emphasized and glamourized the concept of 
personal success through personal effort.... 


But the white-collar worker is in a com- 
plex work society geared to collective, co- 
ordinated action. He will not escape from 
his dilemma until he discovers what the 
industrial and craft workers have already 
learned—that it is through group action and 
group identification that his personal inter- 
ests can best be realized. 


Despite many problems, Mr. Livingston 
felt, the plus factors in the picture ae 
outweigh the negative. 


Among the plus factors, Mr. Liinbeeee 
cited the growing concentrations of white- 
collar workers in industry, finance, insur- 
ance and elsewhere; the growing acquaint- 
anceship of white-collar workers in industry 
with unions because of the organization of 
production workers in the same plants and 
the “rising determination among all our 
unions that organizing must take place 
among white-collar workers”. 


We are on the threshhold of great things. 

. We may not make spectacular advances 
in a short period of time but, we are on 
the move.... There will be no stopping until 
the white-collar worker has been organized, 
in every field, in every region, in every state 
and city in the land. 


AFL-CIO President George Meany, 
addressing the conference, emphasized, as 
did other speakers, that the objectives of 
the white-collar worker are the same as 
those of the trade unionist: a decent living 
standard for himself and family, and a fair 
share of the good things in life. And, he 
added, “every unorganized person who 
works for wages we consider substandard 
is a menace and a potential threat to the 
conditions and standards that have been 
established by the trade union movement.” 





Occupations of University Women—4 


Final instalment of article based on replies to questionnaire sent by 
Women’s Bureau to members of the Canadian Federation of University 
Women deals with office workers, the writing field, miscellaneous jobs 


General Office Workers 


“Growing up in England, I attended 
university there, studying French, German, 
Latin and Modern History, and com- 
pleted the R.A.M. and R.C.M. certificate 
in music. Then I took courses in short- 
hand and typing. My first job was as 
deputy chief of the complaints bureau for 
a large department store and, in the 
thirties, I did personnel work, staff train- 
ing and some secretarial work. Then I 
went to South Africa where I spent four 
years as a secretary in an engineering firm 
and later worked as a secretary and traffic 
clerk for an international airline. During 
the next four years I was _ executive 
secretary for an African music society. I 
came to Canada in 1952 and have been 
working ever since as a secretary in an 
engineering firm.”’—A married woman in 
her fifties who has found her skull wn office 
work universally marketable, irrespective of 
geography or age. 

“Work in an office offered the only 
opportunity open to me when I graduated 
in 1930. I had completed my B.A. in 
history and economics, a teacher training 
course and a business course. Since 1931 
I have been a stenographer with a number 
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of different employers.”—A woman with no 
particular lking for office work, whose 
choice of occupatidbn was limited because 
of the Depression and who feels that it is 
now too late to make a change. 

“Hmployment in the sales tax division 
of a provincial government led me to enroll 
in a university faculty of commerce. I 
graduated with the M.Sc.Com. degree, did 
further study in agricultural accountancy 
and passed the examination for a Master 
of Accountancy. My work is the assessing 
of taxation returns of commercial, indus- 
trial and financial enterprises including the 
exchange of correspondence and _ personal 
interviews.”—A French-Canadian woman in 
her thirties who tis enthusiastic about her 
work but, she states, is not, accorded the 
same opportunity for advancement as a 
man having equivalent academic prepara- 
tion. 


Nearly one-half of those in general office 
work who replied to the Women’s Bureau 
questionnaire were either secretaries or 
stenographers. More than 80 per cent of 
the secretaries and stenographers were Arts 
graduates and about the same proportion 
had taken additional vocational training in 
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business subjects. One person had a 
Commerce degree, one a B.Sc. in business 
administration and one both a B.A. and a 
B.Com. A medical secretary had a B.A. 
and a bachelor degree in pharmacy. Only 
one person in secretarial work had com- 
pleted graduate studies. Few persons 
specified their fields of study but, of those 
who did, economics was mentioned most 
frequently and then English. 


Of the remainder, most were accounting 
clerks or bookkeepers; others were general 
office clerks and some were doing statis- 
tical, actuarial or supervisory work. A 
small proportion were service representa- 
tives for a telephone company, bank tellers, 
receptionists, and typists and switchboard 
operators, the majority of whom had a 
general Arts degree. One young woman 
currently employed as a bank teller was a 
BSc. graduate in plant sciences and had 
been “unable to enter the field of plant 
research in Canada”. 

About one-half of the accounting clerks 
and bookkeepers had a B.A. degree, the 
same proportion had taken vocational 
training in business subjects, and one-third 
had a B.Com. degree. One woman had 
degrees in both Arts and Commerce and 
two had completed graduate degrees, one 
in Arts and one in Commerce. Also, two 
of the women in this group were fully 
qualified professional accountants. 


More than 80 per cent of those who 
were general office clerks had taken an 
Arts degree, a number majoring in Modern 
Languages. Only one-third, however, had 
taken vocational training. One person had 
degrees in both Arts and Commerce and 
one person had an M.A. A records clerk 
in a laboratory had a degree in Household 
Science. Because of the strain of teaching 
large and overcrowded classes, a small 
number had left teaching to go into general 
clerical work. 

All of those doing statistical work had 
graduated in Arts. One woman had studied 
psychology and was working in a govern- 
ment health department; another had taken 
some medical studies and worked in a 
physics laboratory. Those doing actuarial 
work had specialized in mathematics. The 
women in supervisory work had completed 
vocational training in business administra- 
tion in addition to their B.A. One graduate 
in Physical Education was office manager 
for a girl’s camp. 


Participation of Married Women 


While more than one-half of the women 
in the group were married, only a small 
proportion of the married women were 
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currently employed. These were fairly 
evenly distributed among all age groups 
and approximately equal numbers were 
engaged in full-time and part-time work. 
A married woman in her forties had taken 
part-time secretarial work in a church as 
soon as her children were old enough and 
had found it “rewarding”. The wife of a 
doctor remarked that her part-time duties 
as secretary-treasurer for a group of doctors 
who had formed a company were “inter- 
esting and a welcome change from house- 
work”. A woman in her thirties who, prior 
to marriage and a family, had been a 
financial counsel had resumed employment 
with a chartered accountant and was her- 
self working towards a C.A. qualification. 
A young graduate in English and French 
literature, still in her twenties, was 
employed as a receptionist, the only job 
she could get as a married woman. 


Not many married women in the group 
indicate interest in future employment and 
few of those who do would return to 
general office work. Most of those who 
have future plans want to take either social 
work training or teacher training.  Per- 
sonnel work, radio work—particularly writ- 
ing and reading stories for children— 
journalism, pharmacy and home _ nursing 
are also specified as desired areas for future 
study and work. 


Those in smaller cities where there are 
fewer interesting jobs for women encounter 
special difficulty. “Openings for married 
women are restricted to the lowest category 
and it is difficult to obtain adequate pay,” 
writes one of them. 


Salaries 


About one-half of those who replied to 
the questionnaire are currently earning 
between $2,000 and $3,000. About one- 
quarter are earning from $3,000 to $4,000 
and a few have salaries of $4,000 to $5,000. 
Among the women receiving these higher 
salaries are some in supervisory positions 
and a chartered accountant. 


Reasons for Choosing the Profession 


The availability of general office work 
jobs rather than conscious choice was a 
factor for all age groups. Those women 
presently in their forties who had graduated 
in the depression years stressed availability 
in a negative sense. They made frequent 
references to the lack of alternative oppor- 
tunities. While the replies of those in 
other age groups indicated a lack of direc- 
tion in vocational choice, there was less of 
a sense of their having been forced into 
general office work. 


Nevertheless, this was not always true. 
A young woman who had graduated with 
a BSc. degree in business administration 
and had a post-graduate degree in statistics 
had been the only girl in a class special- 
izing in quality control. She had made the 
highest grade in her classes but found no 
company willing to hire a woman for this 
work. She ended up in a routine secre- 
trial job. 

Some daughters had a desire to know 
about and take part in the business world 
because their father owned his own busi- 
ness or was a businessman. Through him 
they had acquired an interest in office 
management, bookkeeping or secretarial 
work, which they had subsequently pursued. 
A number of the younger women had 
chosen general office work because of related 
experience in summer Jobs. 


Difficulties 


The lack of challenging work assignments, 
restricted opportunities for advancement 
and low pay were cited as_ difficulties 
encountered by these women. Many spoke 
of a sense of futility in being occupied in 
work where little or no use was made of 
their higher education. There was a strong 
feeling that the more complex and stimu- 
lating jobs are not given to women regard- 
less of their qualifications and that this 
in turn limits their opportunities for 
advancement and, also, restricts them to 
the lower paid jobs. 


A young legal stenographer with one 
child whose former position is. still open 


and who would lke to return to work 
states that it would be “economically 
unsound”. Yet, two women had forsaken 


other professions for general office work 
because of better pay. .A young widow 
with a family had been a social desk editor 
with a newspaper, “a most interesting and 
satisfying job but not sufficiently lucrative”. 
As a general office clerk she was earning a 
better salary and had greater security of 


employment. A married woman in her 
twenties who was helping her husband 
while he completed graduate studies turned 
from nursery school assistant to more 
remunerative statistical work m an office. 


Satisfactions 


In general, satisfactions for this group 
are not germane to the job. The pleasure 
of meeting people and working with fine 
associates is frequently mentioned. Many 
feel they have gained a better understand- 
ing of people. Others express pride in a 
job well done. 

For a few, the responsibility of con- 
ducting a well organized office is both 
interesting and exciting. A woman with 
her B.A. in Modern Languages found i 
stimulating to conduct correspondence in 
three languages in her job with an insur- 
ance company. 


The Women in the Writing Field 


“From the age of eight I intended to 
work on a newspaper. I grew up in a 
small prairie town where Nellie McClung 
was one of our neighbours. Immediately 
after graduating from the university I 
became a reporter and feature writer for 
an influential daily newspaper. Later on 
a university professor awakened my interest 
in the wider field of journalism, and I went 
into free-lance writing. Now for a number 
of years I have combined the teaching of 
journalism and the writing of a newspaper 
column.”—A woman past fifty who feels 
that she has been “particularly lucky wm 
contacts with the public and among 
journalists”. 

“My work is to edit scientific bulletins 
on agricultural subjects in which I attempt 
to present technical information in readable 
form. I have the satisfaction of being able 
to combine my two chief interests, scientific 
agriculture and English language and 
literature. After taking my _ bachelor’s 
degree in agriculture I spent two years as 


a ‘lab’ technician in the pathology depart- 
ment of a large hospital, at the same time 
sharmg m the management of a fruit 
farm. Later I did further study in English 
and also took a business course to get 
stenographie training.”—A young woman im 
her thirties who has found that “recogni- 
tion wn status and salary come more slowly 
to women than to men” in the fields in 
which she ws interested. 


“Home influence was chiefly responsible 
for my interest in writing. Very few of 
my teachers were helpful but that might 
have been because I was not in tune with 
them. I majored in English at the 
university and during my last year was 
able to get some experience in newspaper 
reporting. J had also studied music and 
drama and for one year taught drama. 
Then I returned to news editing, including 
work in television. This latter medium 
attracted me. I persisted and am now a 
film seript writer.’-—A young woman in her 
twenties who feels that “some luck and a 
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lot of hard work” have helped her to win 
her way into satisfying work in the writing 
field. 

“Among the women in journalistic and 
editorial work who replied to the Women’s 
Bureau questionnaire, the majority are 
newspaper reporters, feature writers and 
columnists, including several career journal- 
ists. There are also a considerable number 
of editors of legal, scientific and historical 
journals and bulletins, some of whom are 
doing assistant editorial work including 
proofreading and layout. In the age group 
from 20-29 a new field of writing appears in 
the preparation of scripts for film and radio. 

In their university work most of the 
group specialized in English, although in 
the younger age groups there are several 
who took a bachelor’s degree in journalism. 
Among the older respondents other special- 
izations occur, most of which determine 
the individual’s field of writing. Several, 
for imstance, are graduates in law. One 
person combines degrees in agriculture and 
science, another graduated in political 
Science, one has a Ph.D. in philosophy, 
still another specialized in botany and is 
now a consultant in horticulture and 
gardening on the staff of a magazine. 
Psychology, history and general arts are 
also listed among basic studies. Several 
of the group have taken business courses, 
including stenography, and one respondent 
has special training in foreign language 
correspondence. 


Participation of Married Women 


One-half of the respondents are married 
women and of these more than one-half 
are working at their profession. Most of 
them are engaged in free-lance writing in 
the form of articles on special subjects, 
scripts for radio and film or special columns 
for newspapers or magazines. One woman 
records special satisfaction in being able 
to continue in her profession after marriage, 
but there are several who as married women 
have met obstacles in the way of employ- 
ment. One who after her marriage con- 
tinued in an editorial position has had to 
relinquish it in order to devote more time 
to her family. 

The broad interests and sense of civic 
responsibility often associated with experi- 
ence in the writing field are exemplified in 
the fact that several of the married women 
in this group participate actively in 
community work as members of boards of 
health, education, and of public libraries. 
Most of these are not at present in gainful 
employment, but there are a few who are 
working who find satisfaction in this addi- 
tional channel for their abilities. 
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Salaries 


The majority of the respondents in the 
writing field, irrespective of the particular 
type of work they were doing, were in the 
salary range from $3,000 to $4,000. The 
next largest number received from $4,000 
to $5,000; their work tended to a higher 
degree of specialized editing in particular 
subject areas, or they were employed by 
larger, more influential newspapers. 

One who edits reports for a business firm 
comments grimly that “it is generally 
acknowledged that a man doing similar 
work and carrying commensurate responsi- 
bilities would receive $3,000 more in salary”. 

Positions that were paid in excess of 
these are in the range of $6,000 to $8,000 
and include research as well as writing. 
One woman who combines university 
teaching with journalism receives between 
$8,000 and $10,000. 


Difficulties 


Most of the women writers who responded 
to the questionnaire have encountered 
dificulty in securing recognition. One 
person writes that newspapers show “great 
reluctance to hire women as_ general 
reporters”. Most women are assigned to 
writing in the sphere of women’s interests 
and their salaries are lower than those of 
men in the journalistic field. Some 
respondents feel this to be justified because 
women tend not to remain long in the 
profession. 

One person writes of the technical 
problems that arise in the editing of 
scientific material, which she finds as much 
a challenge as a difficulty. 


Sources of Satisfaction 


Enjoyment of writing and a sense of 
gratification in having one’s work pub- 
lished are sources of satisfaction common 
to this entire group. “I am always eager 
to see the paper as it comes from the 
press,” writes one of the columnists. 

In addition there are the _ personal 
rewards of meeting interesting people and 
of pursuing lines of investigation and 
research in subjects of current interest. 
Persons in editorial work comment on the 
satisfaction of presenting technical infor- 
mation in a field in which one has recog- 
nized competence. Several persons write 
of enjoyment in contributing to knowledge 
in their special fields, and those who do 
more creative writing find it a satisfying 
outlet. A sense of prestige associated with 
the profession and the feeling that one is 
making a contribution to the general 
understanding of life and of the world are 
also expressed. 


The Women in Miscellaneous Occupations 


A variety of professions and occupations 
are represented among the remaining 
replies to the Women’s Bureau question- 
naire. None has a sufficient number of 
respondents to justify extensive treatment 
but the replies provide some illuminating 
reflections on the training, experience and 
reasons for occupational choice of women 
in fields of work in which comparatively 
few of the sex are engaged. 


Medicine 


“A doctor’s work is useful, interesting 
and stimulating and the results are appre- 
ciated,” writes a doctor. In greater or less 
degree all of the group find richness in 
personal contacts with patients and other 
members of the profession, together with 
the rewards of working in a field of ever 
expanding knowledge and skills. 


Anaesthesia, pediatrics and _ obstetrics, 
singly or in combination, are the main 
fields of specialization; several are in 
general practice, one in medical service 
with the CWAC. One of the three French- 
speaking Canadians in the group is a 
medical officer of health. 

Hight are married, five of them in 
practice and all but one working full-time. 
An anaesthetist working on the staff of 
two hospitals is partner in a clinic with 
her husband, who is a surgeon. Two plan 
to take refresher courses in order to return 
to practice when their children are older. 
One regrets her inability to “combine work 
with marriage”’. 

Most of the group, being self-employed, 
have not indicated their earnings; those 
who are in salaried positions received 
between $5,000 and $8,000. 


Contact with persons in the medical 
profession, family members or friends, is 
the predominant reason given for choice 
of the profession. 


Veterinary Medicine 


“Finishing my B.Sc. degree in the early 
30’s, because of the Depression I was 
unable to proceed as planned with the 
study of medicine. Veterinary, “lab” work 
was available, and I took the job because 
I knew it would give me the opportunity 
to learn more science,” writes a woman 
who later entered a veterinary college and 
completed the degree of D.V.M. After 
spending some time in a hospital for small 
animals, she established her own practice, 
which in the early 1950’s yielded a gross 
income of $6,000. 


A second veterinarian, having graduated 
from the Veterinary College of Ireland, had 
already had some experience in the profes- 
sion before coming to Canada. In this 
country she has studied veterinary public 
health and is now employed in that field, 
an unusual one for a woman. In the future 
she would like to “broaden ‘her’ experience 
by studying tropical veterinary public 
health”. 


Pharmacy 


The replies to the questionnaire suggest 
pharmacy as another field sometimes chosen 
as an alternative to medicine because of 
inability to undertake the longer course of 
study. Four of the seven pharmacists 
had entered the profession for that reason. 
Several had family connections with the 
pharmacy business; for instance, one woman 
writes that the first job she had was in her 
father’s drug store, and that experience 
helped to determine her choice. 

The group includes one hospital phar- 
macist and one woman who before her 
marriage had been a demonstrator and 
instructor in pharmacy in a_ school of 
nursing. The work experience of all the 
others has been in commercial dispensaries. 

There is general agreement that pharmacy 
provides “pleasant work for a woman” but 
one woman comments “many customers still 
have more confidence in a man filling a 
prescription. When they hear a woman’s 
voice in the dispensary they ask for the 
druggist.” 

A young French-Canadian woman who 
is on a hospital staff prefers that field to 
business. She feels that she is “more able 
to keep informed about new drugs and 
their effects, both favourable and unfavour- 
able”. Also, she finds satisfaction in the 
closer contacts with patients and enjoys a 
sense of team work with other hospital 
staff. : 

Current salaries reported are all in the 
range of $3,000 to $4,000. 


Occupational Therapy 


“My first job was in a hospital working 
on a program of occupational therapy for 
psychiatric geriatric patients. It was a 
wonderful experience. Six months’ treat- 
ment put many of those bed-ridden men 
back into part-time work. After other 
hospital and clinical experience in the 
treatment of polio and cerebral palsied 
children and adults, I am now in charge of 
occupational therapy in a large hospital 
where I also lecture to student nurses and 
internes.” 
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This young woman, not yet thirty, finds 
occupational therapy “vital work and a 
challenge”. Her interest in people and 
enjoyment of handicrafts combined to 
determine her choice of profession. After 
one year in arts and science she took the 
course in occupational therapy, later spend- 
ing a year in an American university and 
some months in Paris at the Sorbonne. 
She has had advanced work in ceramics 
and metals. In the future she plans to take 
up the rehabilitation of blind, paraplegic 
and disabled housewives. 

A second occupational therapist, who 
after graduation spent some years in the 
business world, found she wanted more 
creative work. She spent a year in the 
handicraft department of an agricultural 
college and became a handicraft technician 
on the extension staff of a provincial 
department of agriculture, where, working 
through Women’s Institutes, she taught 
crafts to rural women. Later she took the 
opportunity to spend a year in the Far 
East doing recreational and welfare work 
under Red Cross auspices and is now teach- 
ing crafts to patients in a_ tuberculosis 
sanatorium. 

Both these women are enthusiastic about 
their work and emphatic about the need 
to keep abreast of developments in the 
field of therapy. Their salaries fall between 
$2,000 and $4,000. 


Speech Therapy 


Graduate studies in speech therapy 
and correction have given two of the 
respondents preparation for work in that 
field. One, after several years of teaching 
and experience in a mental health clinic, 
has recently set up a private practice. The 
other is on a clinic staff. 

Their interest in the field was awakened 
in encountering children with speech defects. 
Both agree that there is need of much more 
pubhe understanding of “this new profes- 
sion”, 

Their earnings are in the range from 
$4,000 to $5,000. 


Dentistry 


Private practice engages the two dentists 
who replied to the questionnaire. One 
specializes in work for children 18 months 
to 15 years of age; the other follows a 
long line of dentists, her grandfather and 
her father both having been in the profes- 
sion. Both express satisfaction in their 
studies and in their practice, especially in 
work with children. 
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Sales Promotion and Advertising 


“Advertising gives more scope for initia- 
tive, Imagination and personal endeavour 
than almost any other aspect of business,” 
writes an enthusiastic graduate of the 
depression years who specialized in account- 
ing and business administration. She adds: 
“Sales promotion of most commodities 
must be slanted towards women buyers and 
it 1s accepted, therefore, that women are 
needed in advertising.” 

Several of the group are working close 
to their special fields of interest. For 
example, a musician for a music publisher 
and a former journalist for a publishing 
firm. On the other hand, a graduate in 
Economics and Sociology with a back- 
ground in industrial relations is copywriter 
for a cosmetics firm. Several with a general 
Arts degree are producing advertising 
material for large retail establishments. 


Selling 


Home economics graduates predominate 
among those in the field of selling; cloth- 
ing and cosmetics are the chief products, 
with some dealing in household appliances. 
One older women has been selling real 
estate for the past three years. She had 
graduated in Classics and spent a_ brief 
period of high school teaching, followed 
by a wide variety of experience including 
the directing of 4-H clubs, the counselling 
of prospective immigrants to Canada, sell- 
ing life insurance, organizing a film library 
and working as a “welcome wagon hostess”. 
She has “enjoyed every job, met many 
people, travelled widely and _ provided 
needed services for others”. 

The highest current salary among those 
reported in the selling field is between 
$4,000 and $5,000. 


Private Business 


“My father had his own fire insurance 
business and when he died I took over,” 
writes a graduate in English literature and 
psychology. She also had taken a course 
in business college and the university exten- 
sion work given in co-operation with the 
Canadian Credit Institute, as well as 
having had considerable experience in office 
management and accounting. 

The inheritance of a business from father 
or husband is a familiar pattern among 
the respondents who are in private busi- 
ness; all had either “grown up in a business 
atmosphere” or had worked in the field. 

A number, however, have developed a 
business on their own in the sale of women’s 
“ready-to-wear”, children’s clothing and a 
variety of services, for example, a travel 


agency, a credit bureau and a motel. One, 
after completing her B.A. degree, worked 
in the personnel field and later graduated 
from the Radcliffe Management Training 
Program of Harvard University. Three 
years ago, with her husband’s encourage- 
ment, she established a placement service 
for women, in which operation she now 
employs three other persons. 

Enjoyment of independent enterprise 
marks this group. Several have met “a 
reluctance to take women seriously” in 
business, which necessitates extra effort on 
their part. By far the majority of the 
group are married women. 


Personnel Work and Counselling 


Counselling and selection work for the 
Civil Service, personnel work in industry 
and business and the counselling of 
university students occupy the respondents 
in this growing field of work for women. 

Most of the group had majored in 
psychology in their undergraduate work. 
Several have had teaching experience, and 
personnel selection in the women’s Services 
during the war contributed to the back- 
ground of one person. Both teaching and 
office work awakened in different indi- 
viduals a conviction regarding the need 
and possibilities of job counselling. 

Research in the field of aptitude testing 
has been a major source of interest for 
several in the group. 

Salaries are chiefly in the range of $4,000 
to $5,000, some higher, in the range from 
$6,000 to $8,000, and a few in the range 
from $3,000 to $4,000. 


Law 


“My family were always interested in the 
nation’s life at various levels of govern- 
ment, and I therefore took naturally to the 
study of law,” writes one of the lawyers 
who replied to the questionnaire. Both 
father and husband of another respondent 

_were lawyers. Still another, after a period 
in the army, studied law and went into 
private practice with her husband. 

In addition to women who have been or 
are in full or part-time practice, the group 
includes a legal officer in a firm which deals 
with matters of general corporate practice 
for a group of companies. 

One woman with British background has 
found “difficulties due to ‘her’ sex in 
Canada. In England,” she writes, “women 
are more generally accepted in the legal 
fleld.” 

There is no marked emphasis on diffi- 
culties, but one person mentions a sense of 
frustration that comes from inability really 
to share the problems of one’s clients. 
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Economics 


Governments are the chief employers of 
the economists who answered the question- 
naire. None is under thirty and for several 
an interest in economics was awakened by 
the problems of the depression years. Two 
have done research in economic affairs in 
various parts of the world. One woman, 
a post-war immigrant, who has a special 
competence in the field of international 
trade relations, is employed in a minor 
position in business. 

As women in a field predominantly male, 
several have felt a degree of discrim- 
ination. There is a certain breadth of 
outlook, however, in their satisfactions. 
“Interest in foreign trade prevents insul- 
arity,” writes one person and most of the 
group have found it stimulating to study 
economic conditions both within Canada 
and in the international arena. 

Several are married women who are 
carrying on research and study at home or 
working on special short-time assignments. 

The highest salaries were in the range 
$6,000 to $8,000. Several were earning 
between $4,000 and $5,000. 


Engineering 


A consulting engineer “specializing in 
design, stress analysis and development 
work” with a long and successful career 
In engineering is one of the respondents. 
At an early age she became interested 
in radio and decided to go in for radio 
engineering. After graduation she worked 
with a company that changed from auto- 
mobile engineering to aircraft; she changed 
with the company, taking graduate studies 
to learn more about this newer field. She 
writes that she has had “all the problems 
that every man or woman meets in indus- 
try” but has enjoyed achievement and a 


good livelihood—an income now _. over 
$10,000. 

A chemical engineer who replied has had 
a similarly rewarding experience. At 


present occupied with her family, she plans 
to take refresher courses and return to work 
when her children are independent of her. 


Ciitzenship Affairs 


Post-graduate study abroad in interna- 
tional relations prepared one respondent 
for responsible and rewarding work in the 
receiving and placement of refugees and 
the organizing of channels for the social 
and cultural education of Canadian citizens. 
Her interest in international questions stems 
from the influence of a history professor 
in the university where she did her under- 
graduate work. 
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Report from Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 


P.E.I. Rehabilitation Council Formed 


Representatives from 19 agencies and organizations directly interested 
in rehabilitation attend meeting last month at which Walter Baker was 
installed as chairman. Rehabilitation conference held in N.B. also 


Thirty-two representatives from various 
groups interested in rehabilitation attended 
two sessions of the newly formed Prince 
Edward Island Rehabilitation Council on 
February 7. The representatives came 
from 19 agencies and organizations that 
have a direct interest in the rehabilitation 
program. 

After opening remarks by the Hon. 
Forrest Phillips, Minister of Welfare and 
Labour, Council officers were installed. 
They were: Walter Baker, Chairman; 
Brig. W. W. Reid, Secretary; and Dr. 
L. W. Shaw, Dr. P. A. Creelman, Rev. 
Sister Mary Henry and Miss I. Arsenault, 
executive members. 


R. N. Meilleur, Assistant Co-ordinator 
of Rehabilitation, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, introduced the film “Call It 
Rehabilitation”. This film, produced for 
the Department by the National Film 
Board, is expected to do much to further 
interest and action towards rehabilitation 
across Canada. 


Rehabilitation Conference at Fredericton 


Various aspects of the problem of 
re-establishing handicapped persons in 
employment for which they are ftted were 
discussed at the provincial Rehabilitation 
Conference held in Fredericton, N.B., on 
February 9. More than 90 _ persons 
attended the one-day conference. 


G. Wilfred Grandlemire, Provincial Co- 
ordinator of Rehabilitation, reviewed the 
development and progress of the rehabili- 
tation program since its establishment in 
1954. 


Dr. V. M. Zed, Saint John, was Chair- 
man of a panel discussion on the medical 
aspects of rehabilitation, members of the 
panel being Dr. H. O. Tonning, Dr. J. A. 
McLaughlin and Dr. G. E. Maddison, all 
of Saint John, and Dr. A. ¥F. Torrie, 
Fredericton. Dr. Zed is Chairman of a 
group of physicians organized more than 
a year ago to assess the medical qualifica- 
tions of applicants for assistance in re- 
establishing themselves in life, after being 
confined to hospitals or sanatoria for one 
reason or another. 
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J. W. McNutt, Fredericton, Director of 
Vocational Education for the province, 
gave a review of the part his branch of 
the Department of Education is playing in 
the over-all rehabilitation program and of 
the services it provides for handicapped 
persons. 


One of the major problems in the work 
of rehabilitation, that of finding positions 
for those who have been afflicted with 
mental illness, was dealt with by A. C. 
Ross, Regional Supervisor of Special Place- 
ments for the National Employment 
Service, Moncton. 

The conference concluded with a dinner 
at which the guest speaker was Ian 
Campbell, National Co-ordinator of Civilian 
Rehabilitatiaon. He told the meeting: 

The progress made in New Brunswick in 
rehabilitating disabled persons during the 
last three years is every bit as good as 
that made elsewhere in Canada and, in 
proportion to population, is as good as that 
made in any one of the United States after 
a rehabilitation program had been in oper- 
ation 25 years. 

Rehabilitation is a noble work. It seeks 
to heal, not to hurt; to build up, not to 
destroy; and it seeks to extend to the dis- 
abled of this or any country the opportunity 
which is their birthright. 


In Canada a year or so ago, Mr. Camp- 
bell reported, there were 960,000 people 
with serious permanent disabilities. Of 
these, approximately 236,000 were “very 
seriously disabled”. Of this latter number, 
one-half were in the working-age group, 
although only 50,000 were employed. Many 
of these persons, he said, can be salvaged 
for employment, as they have disabilities 
that can be helped by surgery or by special 
exercises or training. 

The whole rehabilitation program which 
has been carried on in Canada since a 
national conference on the problem in 
1951, is, the speaker said, economically 
sound. Of the first 631 rehabilitation 
cases reported, all had been dependent 
upon their families, governments or institu- 
tions, and they had about 200 dependents 
as well. All are capable of being rein- 
stated in jobs, and the 631 people will, in 
the first year of their employment, earn 
$1,200,000. 


With the Women’s Bureau 


Canada to Ratify U.N. Convention 


Canada will ratify United Nations convention on political rights of women. 


U.S. research group stresses fallacy of popular assumptions about 
employment of, women. Top civic jobs opened to Vancouver women 


Canada will support the United Nations’ 
convention on the political rights of women. 
The instrument of ratification will be 
forwarded to the U.N. Secretary-General at 
New York, it was announced last month 
by the Canadian delegation to the 11th 
session of the U.N. General Assembly. 

The convention was adopted in 1952, at 
the 7th session of the General Assembly, 
and came into effect July 7, 1954. Canada 
was the 25th country to approve and ratify 
the convention. Eighteen other nations 
have approved the convention but have 
not yet ratified it. 

xk 2 2 


Before refusing to employ women, or 
relegating them only to positions con- 
sidered within their “normal” province, 
says the Research Institute of America, 
the fallacy of the following assumptions 
should be considered. 

1. Women are better able, temperamen- 
tally and physically, to perform routine 
jobs. 

2. Women cannot perform mathematical 
and technical jobs as well as men. 

3. Women are not as strong as men. 

4. Women are absent from work more 
often than men. 

5. Women do not stay on the job long 
enough to warrant a heavy investment in 
advanced training. 

6. Women create tension and jealousy 
when they are placed in departments 
formerly staffed by men only. 

7. It just does not pay to hire women 
for men’s jobs. 

“Clearly,” the report notes, “there are 
some extra costs and special problems 
involved in hiring women, yet there are 
thousands of companies of all sizes which 
find that they can cope with these diffi- 
culties, and have records to prove that 
they can still employ women profitably.” 

Most important, these companies brag 
that, despite drawbacks that they are quite 
willing to grant, efficiency of women on 
their payrolls mounts steadily. 

The Institute feels that in today’s tight 
labour market, few companies can afford 
to ignore any available pools of man- 
power, and that too many firms still 
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continue to resist and restrict the employ- 
ment of women who, in many cases, form 
the only significant reserve of manpower. 

The institute’s report appears in the 
January 1957 issue of The Management 
Review. 

* * * 

A significant step in according women 
equal rights to men was taken in Van- 
couver, when city council passed a resolu- 
tion from the board of administration that 
will make eligible for appointment to top 
city hall jobs “women who have more than 
15 years’ continuous service”. 

The move extends recent city hall 
policies giving married women the right to 
become permanent employees, and equal 
pay for equal work. 

* 2 ** 

Due to growth of the population, says 
USS. Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell, 
more than five million women over and 
above the present number will be avail- 
able to the labour force by 1965. 

He predicts that they will find expanded 
opportunities for significant work in the 
professions, in industry, and in most other 
occupational fields. 

Mr. Mitchell advises that “women who 
wish to work should prepare themselves 
diligently now for the opportunities of 
the future, and that they, in turn, have 
a right to expect the assistance and 
sympathy of industry, the government and 
the community,” ‘in attaining their goals. 

* * * 

Some difficulties encountered by older 
women seeking employment are described 
in ILO reports as follows:— 

Traditional reservations and _ prejudices 
of employers on such subjects as effects of 
age on efficiency, adaptability, accident 
proneness and the aesthetic factor, arbi- 
trary age limits, problems of pension 
schemes, greater longevity as a factor by 
itself. 

The reports suggest that employment 
services, to counteract these items, can 
make extended and more careful place- 
ment effort, backed up with good voca- 
tional guidance, and that vocational 
training should not be confined to younger: 
workers, as it generally is today. 
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From the Labour Gazette, March 1907 





50 Years Ago This Month 


Bell Telephone operators in Toronto strike over Company’s proposal 
to lengthen hours of work. Deputy Minister of Labour W. L. Mackenzie 
King is member of royal commission appointed to inquire into dispute 


On the last day of January 1907 the 
operators of the Bell Telephone Company 
in Toronto began a strike against a change 
in working hours that the Company planned 
to put into effect on February 1, a change 
from a schedule of five hours a day— 
which the Company claimed was an experi- 
ment that had proved to be a failure—to 
one of eight hours. An account of the 
dispute is given in the Lasour GAzerrTe for 
March 1907. 

The employees maintained that the new 
hours would cause a strain that would be 
injurious to health. When, towards the 
end of January, each employee was given 
the option of signing a statement accepting 
the new hours or of resigning his job, the 
employees went out on strike. 


In response to an appeal by the mayor 


of Toronto, the Minister of Labour, 
Rodolphe Lemieux, sent the Deputy 
Minister, W. L. Mackenzie King, to 


Toronto to try to settle the dispute. 


After Mr. King had made an unsuccessful 
attempt at conciliation, the Minister of 
Labour, on Mr. King’s recommendation, 
induced the Government to appoint a 
royal commission to inquire into the 
matter. The commission consisted of 
Mackenzie King and John Winchester, the 
latter a judge of the county court of York 
County. 


On the institution of this inquiry, a 
large number of the employees applied 
to be allowed to return to work, and were 
immediately re-engaged. The Company, 
however, refused to take back some of the 
strikers, and retained some of the relief 
operators it had brought to Toronto from 
other cities in anticipation of the strike. 


In the inquiry that followed it was 
brought out that the Company had not 
explained to the employees that the new 
eight-hour system included relief periods 
and a reduced pressure of work compared 
with that which had been in force under 
the five-hour system. The Company 
admitted that eight hours under the same 
pressure as before would have involved an 
excessive strain on the operators, and _ it 
finally agreed to take back all its former 
operators at the slightly increased salaries 
that their former positions would have 
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entitled them to under 
system. 

On February 18, after the inquiry had 
been going on for two weeks, during the 
course of which about 70 witnesses had 
been examined, the Company agreed to 
institute a working day of seven hours. 
Under this arrangement, the work was not 
to continue for more than two hours with- 
out an intermission of at least half an hour, 
and a regular schedule of work periods and 
intermissions was established. It was also 
agreed that the pressure of work should be 
moderate. 

A committee of the operators apparently 
agreed tentatively to this arrangement, but 
they contended that, although an 1mprove- 
ment on the former five-hour schedule, the 
seven-hour arrangement would still involve 
too great a strain on the operators. They 
asked the commission to consider and 
pronounce upon this matter in making its 
report. 

(This commission subsequently issued a 
102-page report, which was summarized in 
the Lasour GazeTteE of October 1907. 
Among the commission’s recommendations 
were the following: the appointment of a 
commission of medical experts to inquire 
into the physical effects of their occupa- 
tion on telephone operators; adoption of a 
new schedule of hours involving six hours’ 
work, with relief periods, to be spread over 
from eight to eight and three-quarter hours; 
overtime to be entirely prohibited; no 
young women to be engaged as telephone 
operators until they had passed a physical 
examination; improved ventilation of the 
operating room; changes in the apparatus 
employed and in the seats used by the 
operators to increase the comfort and con- 
venience of the employees; and the estab- 
lishment of a permanent board of concilia- 
tion, composed of representatives of the 
Company and its employees, to deal with 
any future dispute.) 

A table giving the nationalities of home- 
steaders who had taken up land in the 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia in 
January 1907, published in the Lasour 
Gazerte, showed that out of a total of 1,111, 
Americans were in the lead with 275, 
English came next with 159, while Cana- 
dians from Ontario numbered 152. 


the eight-hour 


TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Montreal LMPC Marks 10th Anniversary 


For the 
management committee at Therien Fréres 
in Montreal has been very useful in help- 
ing to improve production techniques, and 





past ten years the labour- 


also in helping to organize social and 
educational projects among the employees. 

The committee recently celebrated its 
10th anniversary with a banquet. Speaking 
of the committee, G. A. Gagnon, President 
of the Federation of Printing Trades of 
Canada (CCCL), the bargaining agency, 
said :— 

“Ten years ago Therien & Fréres estab- 
lished a ‘Goodwill Committee’ (t.e., a 
labour-management committee). When 
this committee was set up the unionized 
employees found themselves called upon to 
benefit from the progress to which they had 
contributed in the past. In the interest of 
all concerned a charter of mutual co- 
operation was drawn up _ to increase 
employee-employer teamwork. 

“The success of the committee was at 
first more or less ordinary, but co-operation 
between the parties increased. Our Federa- 
tion now recognizes not only that it has 
developed but also that it has drawn 
nearer to the spirit of a labour-management 
committee. 


“We must continually remember that 
consultation depends on several funda- 
mental requirements: employers and 


employees must realize fully that a labour- 


management committee is a two-sided 
affair. It is not an exaggeration to say 


that consultation will fail if one of the 
parties expect to gain from the other more 
than it is willing to give itself. 

“Labour and management must also 
make certain that they understand one 
another thoroughly. They must make an 
effort to gain a clear understanding of the 
facts, opinions and subjects which their 
consultations bring out. 


“The Federation of Printing Trades of 
Canada has nothing but praise for the 
wonderful experiment made and the results 
obtained by the ‘Goodwill Committee’ at 
Therien & Fréres, and it cordially con- 
gratulates both employer and workers on 
the success achieved.” 





The President of the Company, J. Alex 
Therien, echoed Mr. Gagnon’s sentiments 
when he said: “It is encouraging to note 
that we have attained a splendid level of 
achievement in. our labour-management 
relationship. To day we can consider the 
success of our organization as an accom- 
plished fact.” 


Co-operation on St. Lawrence Project 


Labour-management co-operation was 
the subject of a recent editorial appearing 
in St. Lawrence Power, publication of the 
St. Lawrence Power Project Labour Rela- 
tions Association. Noting that the subjects 
of labour-management co-operation and 
good relations receive much comment, 
Power said:— 

“How often is labour-management co- 
operation ‘written in’ to the extent that it 
is accepted as normal in the daily routine 
of the job? Not too often, it is feared. 

“A start has been made on this project. 
At the year-end meeting of the union and 
management groups there was talk of 
labour-management co-operation, of har- 
monious relations and of a living and 
working partnership. But these were not 
mere platitudes in this case. It was 
pointed out that these things were coming 
to the stage where they are ‘written in’, 
where they are expected as part of the 
relationship between labour and manage- 
ment on this job. Evidence of the growing 
labour-management co-operation of the 
practical every-day type 1s found in the 
project-wide safety program, the charitable 
and benevolent fund, recreational associa- 
tion, the newspaper Power—all of these 
and others are the result of joint develop- 
ment and responsibility by labour and 
management. 


“A start has been made. There is a 
great deal of room left for further develop- 
ment and it will all come in good time. 
The heartening fact is that progress 1s 
being made and in the construction indus- 
try the St. Lawrence Power Project is 
among the leaders in the field. The 
benefits of an improved labour relations 
climate have already been felt on this job.” 


Establishment of JLabour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted 
by the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. In addition to 


field representatives located in key in- 


dustrial centres, who are available to 
help both managements and trade unions, 
the Service provides various aids in the 
form of booklets, posters and films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during January. The Board 
issued one certificate designating a bargain- 
ing agent, ordered three representation 
votes, and rejected one application for 
certification. During the month, the Board 
received seven applications for certifica- 
tion, allowed the withdrawal of one 
application for certification and received 
one application for revocation of certifica- 
tion. 


Application for Certification Granted - 


International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, Local 698, on behalf 
of a unit of office and sales staff employed 
by British Overseas Airways Corporation 
at Montreal and Dorval, Que. (L.G. Jan., 
p. 59). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, applicant, and Faraday 
Uranium Mines Limited, Bancroft, Ont., 
respondent, with the name of the applicant 
only on the ballot (L.G. Jan., p. 60) 
(Returning Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

2. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
applicant, Wabash Railroad Company, 
respondent, and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, intervener, with 
the names of the applicant and intervener 
on the ballot (L.G. Jan., p. 60) (Returning 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

3. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
‘Helpers’ Union, Local 106, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, and Westmount 
Moving and Warehousing, Limited, Mont- 
real, respondent (L.G. Feb., p. 175) 
(Returning Officer: R. Trépanier). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


The United Steelworkers of America, 
applicant, and Faraday Uranium Mines 
Limited, Bancroft, Ont., respondent. The 
Board rejected the application for the 
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reason that it was not supported by a 
majority of the employees affected (L.G. 
JA. go. 00). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America, Grain Workers Local 
No. 333, on behalf of a unit of elevator © 
department employees employed by the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool at Vancouver 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit 
of galley personnel employed aboard vessels 
operated by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, British Columbia Coast Steam- 
ship Service (Investigating Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

3. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 2138, on behalf of a unit 
of electrical mechanics and_ electronic 
technicians employed by Canadian Pacific 
Air Lines Limited, at Vancouver Interna- 
tional Airport, Sea Island, B.C. (Investi- 
gating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

4. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 504, on 
behalf of a unit of deep-sea longshoremen 
employed in the Victoria, B.C., district by 
Empire Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Canadian 
Stevedoring Company Limited, and 
Western Stevedoring Company Limited, as 
represented by the Shipping Federation of 


British Columbia (Investigating Officer: 
DaSAebysoe)z 

5. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 512, on 


behalf of a unit of grain locker main- 
tenance employees employed by Empire 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


istrative 


Stevedoring Co. Ltd., at Vancouver (In- 
vestigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


6. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 512, on 
behalf of a unit of dock machine operators 
employed by Empire Stevedoring Co. Ltd., 
at the Canadian Pacific Steamships Docks, 
Vancouver (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 


7. Building Service Employees’ Interna- 
tional Union, Local 244, on behalf of a 
unit of building service employees employed 
by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
at Vancouver (Investigating Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 


International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 213, applicant, and Cana- 
dian Pacific Air Lines Limited, Vancouver 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 


Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 


ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 





International Airport, Sea Island, B.C., 
respondent (L.G. Feb., p. 176). The appli- 
cation was later re-submitted (see above). 


Application for Revocation of Certification 
Received 


During January, the Board received an 
application for revocation of certification 
affecting Emilien Beaulieu, et al, applicants, 
and St. Maurice District Radio Employees’ 
Union, respondent, and the Shawinigan 
Falls Broadcasting Company Ltd., 
Shawinigan Falls, Que., respondent. The 
application was for revocation of the 
certification issued by the Board on April 
14, 1955, to the St. Maurice District Radio 
Employees’ Union in respect of a unit of 
employees of the Shawinigan Falls Broad- 
casting Company Ltd. (L.G. 1955, p. 654). 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour’ Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territories of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During January, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes :— 

1. Cayuga Steamship Company Limited, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

2. Empire Stevedoring Company Limited, 
and Local 512, International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union (Con- 
ciliation Officer; G. R: Currie). 

3. Robin Hood Flour Mills, Saskatoon, 
and Local 342, Flour and Cereal Workers 
Division of the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
J. S..Gunn):. 

4. National Harbours Board, Halifax, 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 


Setilement Reported by Conciliation Officer 


Cadwell Marine Limited, Niagara Falls, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G. 
Janse. 0a) 


Conciliation Board Appointed 

Radio Saguenay Limited (Station 
CKRS), Jonquiére, and National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (Conciliation Officer: R. 
Trépanier) (L.G)Oet./1956, 251272). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 
1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 


vation established in December to deal 
with matters in dispute between the 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 
(Beaverlodge operations), Eldorado, and 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 


Smelter Workers, Local 913 (L.G. Feb., 
p. 176) was fully constituted in January 
with the appointment of His Honour 
Judge H. F. Thomson, Regina, as Chair- 
man. Judge Thomson was appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, 8. H. McCuaig, QC, Edmonton, and 
Leo Nimsick, MLA, Kimberley, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the Company and Union respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in December to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Dominion 
Shipping Company Limited and Seafarers’ 
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International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (L.G. Feb., p. 176) was 
fully constituted in January with the 
appointment of His Honour Judge W. §S. 
Lane, Picton, as Chairman. Judge Lane 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, Raymond Caron 
and Colin Gravenor, both of Montreal, 
who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the Company and Union 
respectively. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in December to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (L.G. 
Feb., p. 176) was fully constituted in 
January with the appoitment of His 
Honour Judge Walter Little, Parry Sound, 
as Chairman. Judge Little was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, I. A. Vannini, QC, Sault Ste. Marie, 
and Senator Arthur W. Roebuck, QC, 
Ottawa, who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the Company and 
Union respectively. 


Board Reports Received during Month 

1. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
and Canadian Wire Service Guild (Local 
213, American Newspaper Guild) (L.G. 
Oct. 1956, p. 1272). The text of the report 
is reproduced below. 

2. Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 
and Local 16-14, Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers’ International Union (L.G. Dec. 
1956, p. 1545). The text of the report is 
reproduced below. 

3. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern, Prairie, and Pacific Regions) and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
(L.G. Dec. 1956, p. 1546). 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, 
Vancouver, and International Association 
of Machinists, Canadian Airways Lodge 
No. 764 (L.G. Sept. 1956, p. 1136). 


Strike Action Following Board Procedure 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern, Prairie, and Pacific Regions) 
including Quebee Central and Dominion 
Atlantic Railway, and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen (L.G. 
June 1956, p. 684). 


Settlement Following Strike Action 


Canadian Pacific Railway . Company 
(Eastern, Prairie, and Pacific Regions) 


including Quebec Central and Dominion 


Atlantic Railway, and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 
Certain issues in dispute were referred to 
a Commission established under Part I of 
the Inquiries Act (L.G. Jan., pp. 5, 6 & 7). 





Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


and 
Canadian Wire Service Guild 


This is the report of a Board of Con- 
ciliation appointed by you on or about the 
fifth day of September 1956 to attempt to 
resolve certain issues which have arisen 
between the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration and a group of its employees, 
some 115 in number of whom approxi- 
mately 80 per cent are located in Toronto 
or Montreal, represented by the Canadian 
Wire Service Guild, who staff the news- 
rooms of the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration throughout Canada. In_ the 
course of negotiating a new collective 
agreement, and following the services of a 
conciliation officer, these parties have been 
unable to agree on the following points:— 

1. Definition of bargaining unit 

2. Rights of temporary employees 

3. Management rights, guild shop and 

checkoff of dues 

4. Guild jurisdiction 

5. Job security of temporary employees 

6. Economy dismissal provisions 

7. Severance pay limits and conditions 

8. Job transfer rights 

9. Work week 

10. Travelling time credits 

11. Vacations 

12. Sick leave 

13. Special leave 

14. Leaves of absence 

15. Military service 

16. Mileage rates 

17. Outside activities of employees 

18. Salaries and classifications. 


Because of the number and complexity 
of the issues in dispute and in an attempt 
to expedite the actual presentation of 
argument your Board arranged for an 
exchange of briefs by the parties prior to 
the actual hearing. Your Board then spent 
two days in Ottawa with the parties hear- 
ing their submissions and arguments and 
attempting to resolve their differences. 





The parties were represented at these 
hearings as follows: 
The union: 
Mr. Peter M. Riley, President Local 213 
Mr. Robert Buchanan, 
Representative 


International 


The corporation: 

Mr. K. M. Kelly, Assistant Director of 

Personnel 

Mr. Clive McKee, Industrial Relations 

Officer 

Mr. Guy Coderre, Assistant Industrial 
Relations Officer 

Mr. W. Hogg, Chief News Editor 

Mr. John W. Brooke, Counsel 





The Board also met in executive session 
in Toronto on November 5 prior to the 
hearing to discuss the briefs which had 
been submitted, and in Toronto’ on 
November 27 to consider this report. 

The Board desires to complhment the 
parties on their thorough preparation and 
their capable manner of presentation. It 
was impressed too, by the sincerity of the 
parties, by their business-like approach and 
sy their obvious desire to reach a settle- 
ment. The briefs which were presented 


During January, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with matters in dispute 
between the Canadian Wire Service 
Guild (Local 213, American Newspaper 
Guild) and the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. 

The Board was under the chairman- 


ship of Hugh Arrell, Hamilton, who was 


appointed by the Minister on _ joint 
recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers, Homer Payette, Toronto, and 
Miller Stewart, Sturgeon Point, Ont., 
nominees of the Corporation and Guild 
respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
here. 
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show the result of much careful and 
conscientious preparation by both counsel 
and representatives. 

The existing agreement, which was the 
second between these parties, expired on 
May 31, 1956. This last agreement will 
be referred to throughout this report as 
a method of identifying the various matters 
in issue. 


1. Definition of Bargaining Unit, 

Section 1.1.3 of the present agreement 
defines the positions which are not included 
in the bargaining unit. The Corporation 
proposes the removal of this section; the 
Guild desires to have this section retained. 

There was a great deal of argument and 
discussion on this important point. But it 
does seem to the Board the issue can be 
simplified by stating the main arguments 
of the parties. 

The Union emphasizes it is not con- 
cerned with the exclusion from its unit 
of bona fide management positions and 
further points out this clause has been 
included in previous contracts and has 
caused little difficulty and desires to leave 
questions of dispute to arbitration. 

The Corporation on the other hand 
declares it cannot accept such a clause 
again, because of the difficulties in the 
past, and that the determination of what 
are management positions must be left to 
the Corporation and quite properly indi- 
cates that under those conditions in case 
of a dispute the matter can be determined 
by the Canada Labour Relations Board. 

We are dealing here with a field of labour 
relations where management and employee 
are not easily separated or defined. Super- 
vision alone cannot be the sole test, as 
each employee in a newsroom who is in 
charge of a particular assignment has, to 
some extent, supervision over others who 
are working with him. But it does seem 
‘to the Board that under the present clause 
there is no opportunity for expansion of 
management positions. The particular posi- 
tions are defined and under this wording 
no new positions can be created except 
where new newsrooms are established. 
Whether the Corporation has been in fact 
hampered by its inability to create new 
management situations is not the important 
issue but that this situation whenever it 
does arise cannot be rectified under the 
present clause. There will always be diffi- 
culties in determining what are and what 
are not management positions but at least 
the matter should be open to review by 
some tribunal and the Board recommends 
the inclusion of the clause as proposed by 
the Corporation. 
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2. Rights of the Temporary Employee 


Under the existing clause “a new employee 
shall enjoy all benefits of this agreement”. 
The Corporation proposed the following 
addition immediately following the fore- 
going “except that any employee released 
during his probationary period shall not 
have the right to appeal his release through 
the grievance procedure”. 


There is no dispute between the parties 
as to whether or not there should be a 
probationary period for a new employee. 
The issue is the degree of job security for 
probationary employees. 


The Board fully appreciates that the only 
ultimate and final method of determining 
an applicant’s qualifications and _= suit- 
ability for a position such as exists within 
this unit is a trial period on the job during 
which the employee has _ probationary 
status. It does appear that full job security 
during this time and particularly the right 
to grieve on release would largely nullify 
the purpose of a probationary period and 
the Board recommends the inclusion of the 
clause proposed by the Corporation. 


3. Management Rights—Guild Shop and 
Checkoff of Dues 


At the present time there is in existence 
a modification of the Rand Formula. The 
Guild has proposed a full guild shop with 
membership a condition of employment. 
The usual arguments were presented for 
and against this suggestion by the parties. 
In addition the Corporation submitted this 
was a particularly serious matter with an 
organization dealing in the realm of talent 
where any limitation on the choice of an 
employee might well impair the quality of 
program production. 

It appears obvious to the Board the 
Guild is anxious to obtain some further 
security than it presently has and the 
Board suggests some type of maintenance 
of membership be negotiated between the 
parties, if the Guild maintains its present 
position, although the Board is of the 
opinion the existing clause is equally 
effective. 

The second point under this heading is 
a proposal by the Guild for the inclusion 
of a provision exempting employees from 
having to perform struck work, work 
destined for struck departments and grant- 
ing them the right to decline to cross 
picket lines. The Corporation fears this 
proposal would encompass jurisdictional 
disputes, sympathetic strikes, refusal to 
cross picket lines and boycotts and that 
members of the bargaining unit could 
refuse to work in order to aid workers 


outside the bargaining unit engaged in an 
unrelated dispute with the CBC or an 
outside employer. 


The Board appreciates the position of 
both parties and recommends the inclusions 
of the following clause in substitution for 
that proposed by the Guild: “Members of 
the bargaining unit shall not be required 
to handle, perform or assist in any work 
under the jurisdiction of another union 
within the CBC which might be on strike’”’. 


4. Economy Dismissal Provisions 


The Guild asks an extension of the 
maximum possible severance pay from 30 
to 34 weeks’ salary, computed on the same 
basis as in the present agreement, and 
relies largely on the fact that the three 
Toronto newspapers pay respectively 30, 32 
and 38 weeks. This is evidently as low as 
14 weeks in one newspaper in Canada where 
there is a first contract in existence. 


The second request by the Guild is that 
there be severance pay to the employee’s 
estate in case of death. 


The Board recognizes both matters are 
strictly cost items and as the first is entirely 
theoretical in that no employee will be 
eligible for the present maximum during 
the next two years, and as it does not 
consider severance pay as a benefit to be 
extended to an employee’s dependents 
should an employee die while in the service 
of the Corporation, the Board recommends 
there be no change from the _ present 
provisions. 


5. Work Week 


The Guild seeks a 35-hour, five-day week 
to replace the present contractual 40-hour, 
five-day week and bases its submission on 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics data for 
office workers. The Corporation quite 
properly points out that this is an unreal- 
istic comparison as newsroom work is not 
comparable to office work but is more 
similar to production employment, and that 
with the CBC the office workers are now 
on a 363-hour week while production 
employees represented by ARTEC have a 
40-hour week. 

As the onus would appear to be on the 
Guild to justify such a reduction in the 
work week and as this was not strenuously 
nor seriously argued, and as a 40-hour week 
appears to be standard for this type of 
work, the Board recommends against any 
change in hours of work for this agreement. 


6. Sick Leave 


Under the last agreement an employee 
is entitled to accumulative sick leave of 
15 days per year. The Guild proposes the 


addition of a clause to the effect that where 
an employee exhausts his sick leave credits 
the Corporation and the Guild shall discuss 
possible extension of such credits. The 
basis for this proposal is that the present 
Corporation policy permits some flexibility 
and leniency toward employees. 

The Corporation agrees this has been the 
practice and states it proposes to continue 
to give every possible consideration to the 
extension of such credits. 

In the opinion of the Board such exten- 
sion of sick leave beyond the employee’s 
earned credit is gratuitous and discussion 
on this point should not become a subject 
for collective bargaining nor, ultimately, 
arbitration and the Board recommends this 
proposed clause be omitted. 


7. Salaries 

Extensive arguments were presented by 
both parties dealing with this very 
important matter. 

The Corporation presented a most com- 
plete picture of the history of editors 
presently on staff indicating the present 


age, present salary and the percentage 
increase in salary since joining the 
Corporation. The increases have been 
substantial. 

The Guild submitted for comparison 


purposes the salary figures it now has in 
effect in its agreements with the three 
Toronto daily newspapers. The Corpora- 
tion on the other hand emphasizes there 
must be more than one criterion governing 


wage determination and _ suggests one 
important factor is a proper national 
average wage standard of comparison, 


another is the pattern of wage increases 
across Canada since the commencement of 
collective bargaining between the CBC and 
the Guild, and a third is the cost of living 
reflected by the consumer price index. The 
Corporation presented extensive tables 
dealing with each of these points, all of 
which indicate that CBC editors by every 
comparison have received very reasonable 
compensation. All of which is in addition 
to the considerable fringe benefits. The 
Corporation proposes an increase of 3.33 per 
cent for the first year and a 5.44 per cent 
increase for the second year. 

Compared to this statistical approach to 
the problem the Guild submitted to the 
Board that an Editor “C” in the CBC 
News Service can and must be compared 
for purposes of salary and job content 
value, to that of a reporter of a Canadian 
metropolitan newspaper. It suggested that 
an examination of the duties, abilities, 
skills and requirements for success of the 
two positions shows the CBC job matches 
or exceeds the parallel demands on the 
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newspaper reporter. The Board is well 
aware that the unique position of the CBC 
as a publicly-owned body imposes special 
responsibilities on employees in this unit, 
but is of the opinion the position is not 
entirely comparable to that of a newspaper 
reporter. 

The Corporation quotes the Department 
of Labour: “Two surveys carried out by 
the Economics and Research Branch indi- 
cates that in general, wage increases during 
the past fall and winter (1955/56) ranged 
between 5 and 10 cents an hour’. The 
Corporation then points out that its wage 
proposal would give an average of 8.4 cents 
in the first year and 13.4 cents in the 
second year. 


The Board also takes note of the large 
number of very substantial settlements 
which have been negotiated during the past 
few months particularly with steel, General 
Motors, Ford, the railways, Westinghouse, 
rubber and Canadian General Electric. 
According to an authoritative publication 
the average weekly earnings in manufac- 
turing as of August 1, 1956, has increased 
5.3 per cent over the same date last year. 
This last figure would take into account 
total package settlements. 


Taking all these matters into considera- 
tion and in an attempt to predict the 
conditions of the Canadian economy during 
the coming year the Board recommends the 
following wage schedule for “C” Editors :— 





Present 

SLE N Geo Meni brane Calero) Sr 55.00 
G AMONGOG oc. eee cme 60.20 
LOvea Te uae Se Len reeers. 65.43 
F VOLS lay te eases era le 70.63 
ZIV CALS riot, he aero 75.84 
Dy VOAIS esl is ice eae ers 81.06 
DEV OATS cr viva Non. Eee eas 86.27 
AP VOCALS 1h ais ets tg See ee 91.48 
O-VCArS rt Sue eae meee 96.93 


Ist year 2nd year 
57.00 59.00 
63.00 65.50 
68.00 71.00 
73.00 76.00 
79.00 82.00 
84.00 87.00 
90.00 93 . 50 
95.00 99.00 

101.00 106.00 


For other classifications there should be 
an increase of 4 per cent the first year 
and an additional 4 per cent of that amount 
the second year with adjustment to the 
closest half dollar. 


8. Outside Activities 

At the present time employees are free 
to engage in outside activities provided 
“that such activities do not render him at 
any time ineapable of discharging his 
duties to the Corporation”. The Guild 
seeks the elimination of this proviso and 
contends that the present right to dismiss 
for “just and sufficient cause” is sufficient 
protection. The Corporation contends that 
in order to assure maintenance of opera- 
tions by its staff the retention of this 
proviso is essential. 

In the opinion of the Board the article 
referred to is ambigious and capable of 
many interpretations and suggests that if 
an employee is incapable of discharging his 
duties at any time because of outside 
activities this is “just and sufficient cause” 
for dismissal. Therefore the Board recom- 
mends the deletion of Article 49.4. 


9. Experience Definition 


The Guild proposes the inclusion of 
Article 35.1 dealing with experience rating 
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which would give the Guild the right to 
enter into discussion with the Corporation 
regarding the rate to be paid to a new 
employee at the time of hiring. The 
Corporation contends this is a prerogative 
of management to assess the qualifications 
of applicants and hire without the inter- 
vention of the Guild and that the applicant 
is not legally represented by the Guild until 
he has been hired. 

The Guild argues that an applicant 
requires representation at the time of hiring 
more than at any other time. Once he has 
been hired and his rate decided no further 
adjustments can be made or negotiations 
conducted on his behalf. The Guild 
suggests this is a vital field of collective 
bargaining. 

The Board is of the opinion this involves 
a basic principle of unionism—that no 
individual should be forced to negotiate 
for himself when he is represented by a 
certified bargaining agent. And in this 
instance the matter of representation at 
any particular point is merely a techni- 
eality. The Corporation is adequately 
protected by the probationary period of 
employment and is free to dismiss at any 
time an employee who does not meet the 


qualifications demanded by his hiring rate. 
This system is apparently in existence with 
about two hundred newspapers and 
evidently works satisfactorily. The Board 
recommends the inclusion of such a clause, 
that will provide for such a system for 
future employees. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) H. ArreEtu, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) H. M. Payerte, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) Mitter Stewart, 
Member. 





Report of Board in Dispute between 


Polymer Corporation Limited 
and 


Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers International Union 


Pursuant to the provisions of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act the Hon. Minister of Labour appointed 
a Board of Conciliation consisting of His 
Worship, Magistrate J. A. Hanrahan as 
Chairman, with Mr. Benedict Crowley as 
nominee of the union and Mr. G. R. 
Richardes, QC, as nominee of the company. 

The Board held sittings at the City of 
Sarnia on January 4, 5, 11 and 12, 1957. 

There appeared for the company the 
following :— 

L. D. Dougan, Plant Manager 

G. E. Evans, Manager, Production 

Division 
I. C. Rush, Manager, Technical Division 
E. W. Skelton, Chief Engineer 


W. A. Atherton, Manager, Industrial 
Relations 

T. J. Masters, Supervisor, Labour Rela- 
tions 


and for the union the following: 
C. J. Palmer, International representative 
F. Kahanek, International representative 
T. Dillon, Plant chairman 
W. J. Imbleau, President, Local 16-14 
A. Addie, Committeeman 
Geo. Hamilton, Committeeman 
S. Campbell, Committeeman 
C. Pratt, Committeeman 
J. MacDonald, Committeeman. 


This corporation, engaged in the produc- 
tion of chemical rubber, operates under a 
Board of Directors of Canadian business 
leaders, responsible to the Department of 
Defence Production. It employs approxi- 
mately 2,600, 1,600 of whom are members 
of this union. Approximately 700 hourly- 
rated men are employed in the production 
division, 140 in the technical division and 
740 in the engineer division, which includes 
the maintenance department. 

Both day work and shift schedules are 
used. Day schedules are eight hours per 


day, generally Monday through Friday. 
Shift schedules are three eight-hour shifts 
per day, five days per week and involve 
work on Saturdays and Sundays. Other 
miscellaneous schedules are required from 
time to time to meet specific requirements. 

Before February 1955 the United Gas, 
Coke and Chemical Workers of America had 
been the bargaining agent for all hourly- 
rated employees of this corporation. At 
that time a merger with the International 
Oil Workers was made to form a new 
international, known as the Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic Workers International Union. 

By an amendatory agreement the com- 
pany agreed to recognize the new body, 
and to substitute the name in the current 
agreement. 

The current agreement became effective 
on October 7, 1954, for a period of two 
years, expiring on October 6 of this year. 


During January, the Minister of Labour 
received the majority and minority 
reports of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with 
the dispute between Local 16-14, Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers Interna- 
tional Union, and Polymery Corporation 
Limited, Sarnia. 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of Magistrate J. A. Hanrahan, 
Windsor, who was appointed by the 


Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 


mendation of the other two members, 
G. C. Richardes and Benedict Crowley, 
both of Windsor, nominees of the com- 
pany and union. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act is the 
report of the Board, was submitted by 
the Chairman and Mr. Crowley. The 
minority report was submitted by Mr. 
Richardes. 

The text of the majority and minority 
reports are reproduced here. 
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On July 24 of this year the company 
was advised by letter the union wished to 
“amend, revise and supplement the current 
agreement”’. 

At the first meeting between the parties 
held August 9, 1956, the company’s pro- 
posal included 10 revisions to the agree- 
ment and seven improvements in the area 
of wages and other monetary items. The 
union proposal contained 64 revisions, 
including an increase in wages and improve- 
ments in other contractual items. 

Between August 13 and September 28 
meetings between the parties were held on 
sixteen different occasions. 

On October 2 the parties examined 
redrafts. The company claimed there was 
no change in the union’s approach; the 
company reviewed its position and sub- 
mitted to the union a revised proposal. 
It included items tentatively agreed to and 
certain further concessions, among which 
was a further improvement in wages and 
a shorter term contract. 

It was then agreed to seek the services 
of a conciliation officer. On November 6 
a meeting was held with that official. It 
lasted throughout the day. The concilia- 
tion officer was unable to bring the parties 
together on any item in dispute. He 
announced he would recommend a Board 
of Conciliation. 

In the union brief an apology was 
tendered this Board for “calling upon it 
to deal virtually with the whole of a new 
agreement”. 

The explanation offered by Mr. Palmer 
was that the wording of the existing agree- 
ment had remained virtually unchanged for 
many years, “despite the former union’s 
repeated but unsuccessful attempts in 
previous years’ negotiations to secure 
amendments and additions which it was 
felt were necessary and warranted in the 
light of experience in the _ contractual 
relationship with the company and the 
wishes of the membership”. 

The company’s brief contained a list of 
twenty-three items of the union’s original 
proposal to which agreement had tenta- 
tively been given. In addition, during 
their previous negotiations, the company 
had withdrawn three proposals it had made. 

The company claimed the only conces- 
sion made by the union was to modify its 
request for double time for shift employees. 

Commencing at 10 a.m. the first day of 
the Board’s sitting, Mr. Palmer spent until 
5 p.m. presenting the union’s brief. An 
adjournment was then taken until 7 p.m. 
that evening, to permit the Chairman an 
opportunity of presenting and discussing 
with the union committee certain sug- 
gestions he had to offer as to possible 
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rewording of proposals made by the union 
to remove some of the more objectionable 
features, as the company viewed them. 
This meeting lasted until midnight. 

Early in our contact with the bargaining 
committee for the employees it became 
apparent there would have to be agree- 
ment reached with the company on the 
wording of certain provisions in the agree- 
ment alleged to have caused trouble in the 
past before there would be any discussion 
about money. 

Because of the complete stalemate exist- 
ing on the non-monetary items, the 
Chairman had difficulty in convincing the 
members of the bargaining committee for 
the employees it was worth an effort to 
revise some of the union’s proposals into 
wording that would be more acceptable to 
the company. Their experience at the 
bargaining table, they asserted, convinced 
them the company would not retreat from 
its firm stand of “No more”. 

From my conversation with Mr. Dougan 
I believed otherwise. Finally, suggestions 
were offered the committee on approxi- 
mately twenty sections in five articles. We 
spent over two hours drafting these into 
form for presentation to the company. 

On Saturday morning, before opening the 
formal meeting, the Chairman consulted 
with Mr. Dougan, Mr. Masters and the 
company nominee on the Board, Mr. 
Richardes. To this group he expressed the 
opinion, gained from his meeting with the 
plant committee the previous night, a 
serious deterioration in the management- 
employees relations existed in this plant. 

This conclusion had been reached after 
careful assessment of the individual mem- 
bers of the committee, a group he was 
convinced were above average in intelli- 
gence and represented a class of employee 
properly to be described as _ reasonable, 
responsible citizens. From them he heard 
detailed complaints about the lack of 
understanding of the problems of employees 
displayed at the immediate supervisory 
level. This perhaps indicated the unusual 
demands for a complete revamping of the 
former agreement was not stemming from 
the change-over to the international organ- 
ization but rather from complaints growing 
from the employees themselves. 

No one listening to Mr. Dougan after 
this was told him could doubt the sincerity 
of his defence of company policy. He 
detailed at length the broad and generous 
pattern top management had endeavoured 
to administer in dealing with their 
employees. He believed, in the main, it 
had been successful. 

Emphasis is placed upon this part of our 
report because of the difference represented 


in Mr. Atherton’s unshaken opinion, as it 
was later disclosed, that the committee’s 
views were not truly representative of the 
general situation in the plant. He was 
completely confident there was no serious 
situation existing. The importance of Mr. 
Atherton’s being right in this respect, as it 
might affect future negotiations following 
this report, 1s obvious. 

The formal meeting of the parties opened 
at 10 am. The Board heard Mr. Dougan 
as he developed the comprehensive brief 
presented by the company, touching each 
item in dispute and the company’s posi- 
tion. This was completed at 12.30. An 
adjournment was then taken until 1.30 p.m., 
when Mr. Richardes and the Chairman 
commenced a conference with representa- 
tives of management, while Mr. Crowley 
continued discussions with the union 
committee. 

These meetings finally adjourned at 
8 pm. In view of the union’s indication 
of co-operation to break the complete 
stalemate that had existed between the 
parties by agreeing to certain of his 
suggestions as representing a possible area 
for agreement on certain subjects, the 
Chairman felt optimistic at the manner in 
which these suggestions were received by 
Mr. Dougan. In addition to the specific 
items contained in the written material 
given the company growing out of the 
previous night’s meeting with the union 
committee, the Chaiman outlined certain 
other items he believed might well be 
considered by the company as not too 
important to permit modification so they, 
too, might be brought into the area of 
possible agreement. 

At this stage in the proceedings it 
seemed important and worth the effort to 
attempt to reduce the mass, so the more 
difficult breaches remaining might receive 
special. attention. 

We were convinced an atmosphere had 
been created between the parties that 
warranted getting them back to active 
bargaining. Because of this, since an 
adjournment until Friday, January 11, was 
necessary, we suggested the parties in the 
interval should meet across the table to 
deal with the material outlined by the 
Board. 

When the meeting resumed on Friday 
Mr. Atherton had returned. The hopeful 
atmosphere we had left had disappeared. 

The Board was informed the parties had 
met on Wednesday and Thursday, but 
out of the written material given manage- 
ment for consideration only two items had 
met with approval, one the complete article 
dealing with arbitration, the other being 
one item in the grievance procedure. 


None of the other several items suggested 
by the Chairman for exploration by the 
company as offering an opportunity for 
possible solution had been so viewed by 
Mr. Atherton. No other suggestions were 
forthcoming. 

It was soon apparent Mr. Atherton 
believed the company should not retreat 
from the position it had taken on the many 
items remaining in dispute. 

It also became apparent Mr.- Atherton 
believed it was not possible to achieve any 
further solution of the whole problem at 
Board level; he was convinced the union 
had no intention of changing its fixed posi- 
tion, to permit what he considered a 
reasonable settlement. 

The Chairman expressed his own con- 
clusion, quite opposite to this; that he had, 
from hours spent with the union committee, 
concluded if co-operative bargaining could 
be started between the parties, great head- 
way to an agreement was possible. 

The Board continued exploratory talks 
with each of the parties, dealing with 
specific items to try to reach some point 
of approach. The reception of the material 
presented to the company, that the union 
committee had considered a genuine token 
of their desire to conclude an agreement, 
hung heavily over these efforts. ‘“What’s 
the use,’ seemed to have become the 
.general pessimistic outlook. 

At 7.30 p.m. the Board adjourned until 
Saturday, January 12, at 1.30 p.m. 

Early in negotiations it had become 
abundantly clear unless the union succeeded 
in having many provisions in the former 
agreement rewritten, achievement by the 
company of a three-year contract would 
not be possible. The Board’s objective had 
been lowered to a_ two-year contract. 
Finally, the situation being as it was, the 
Chairman discussed with each of the parties 
the feasibility of considering a one-year 
contract on a basis outlined by him, 
namely, each party agreeing to certain of 
the provisions in which change had been 
sought remaining untouched for the term 
of such a contract; that each would with- 
draw certain items of their proposals and 
immediately accept those indicated by the 
Board. This would reduce to a more 
reasonable objective negotiation of the 
important items remaining. 

The union officials quickly assented to 
considering what the Board suggested, at 
this time maintaining its demand for a 20 
per cent increase across-the-board. The 
company indicated it was willing to co- 
operate with the Board in this respect to 
the extent of looking at the suggestion, 
but expressed doubt its position could be 
changed. 
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The Board resumed at 1.30 pm. on 
Saturday, January 12, and heard a detailed 
rebuttal of the company’s brief by Mr. 
Palmer, with an analysis of the company’s 
offer of an increase to the hourly rates. 
This centered on a comparative examina- 
tion of rates of pay in four large opera- 
tions in Sarnia. 

The company offered no reply to the 
material submitted by Mr. Palmer. 

Before concluding, the Chairman met 
with the management committee and 
presented a detailed pattern of the sugges- 
tion made the previous evening as to a 
one-year contract. It was quickly rejected. 
The company’s reply to the Chairman’s 
expressed conviction that the alternative 
seemed a strike was that consideration of 
that possibility had been weighed and, in 
fact, a blueprint for closing the operation 
already prepared. 

During the course of these discussions the 
Chairman’s impression of Mr. Atherton’s 
attitude was that more often met while 
attempting a first contract with a concern 
owned by one man; one who has adopted 
a paternal concern for the general welfare 
of his employees and keenly resents inva- 
sion by a union. This was a new union 
organization. It was demanding putting 
into the agreement provisions covering well 
established practices of the company. A 
remark often made by Mr. Atherton was:» 
“We are already doing that; there is no 
necessity to write it in.” The necessity, 
of course, from the union committee’s 
viewpoint, was the uneven administration 
they claimed resulted from officials at 
supervisory level having a different con- 
ception of what the unwritten company 
rule in a specific instance actually was. 

Upon returning to Windsor late Friday 
night, with much less optimism, the Chair- 
man discovered this editorial appearing in 
the Windsor Daily Star, under the heading: 


Personnel Problems In Industry 


General Manager R. H. Williams of the 
Canadian Westinghouse Company made a 
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significant observation the other day: If 
management instituted effective personnel 
development programs they could alleviate 
most production problems. 


There is a growing recognition of this 
fact, though perhaps it is not widely enough 
understood. There has been great emphasis 
on new plants, new equipment, new machinery. 
But, in final analysis, the human element is 
the most important. 


The advance in the ability to pick and 
manage men has not been as marked as 
the advance in technological developments. 
Therein lies a major source of management 
difficulties. 


The Westinghouse Company, of course, 
is not long past a lengthy and costly strike. 


Before closing the Board’s hearings the 
Chairman again expressed to management 
his belief much good might have been 
accomplished by attempting to clear away 
some of the many items remaining; that 
if a strike did occur, the time out would 
be less. He also advised he believed an 
offer of a 12 per cent money increase might 
have proved magical in making headway. 

Reviewing the whole situation in the 
light of attitudes and arguments, we doubt, 
without a work stoppage of unusual length 
and cost to both sides, the union will 
succeed in gaining its entire objective of 
changing existing provisions in the collec- 
tive agreement. We are also convinced 
without a similar costly period of unpro- 
ductivity the company is not likely to 
succeed in effecting a settlement on the 
basis of granting no further concessions as 
to changes in provisions of the collective 
agreement. 


We believe we can best assist, therefore, 
by suggesting a pattern of settlement based 
on a one-year agreement, offering our views 
as to immediate concessions to be made 
by each of the parties as to items of rela- 
tively less importance than those we propose 
dealing with in detail. 


We therefore suggest the union should 
accept the following company proposals, 
under the numbering contained in_ the 
union’s Exhibit “D”. 


No strikes (subject to company deleting 8.01 (b) 
Holiday pay, when unavoidably absent; 


10.04 (b) (ce) Overtime—day employees 

10.08 (b) (e) Overtime—shift employees. 
14.06 Stationary engineers. 

14.02 Promotion after reduction. 


And that the union should withdraw the following: 


9.02 
10.03 (d) (e) 
10.07 (e) (f) 


18.02 

18.04 Dirty work bonus; 
18.05 Trades recognition. 
19. Sick leave. 
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Increase in shift differential 


Overtime transportation and meals; 
Payment for injury above Workemen’s Compensation; 


We believe the company, in the interest of a quicker settlement, might agree to 


deleting the following proposals: 


2.02 No intimidation or discrimination; 
13.05 (b) Transfer from salary payroll; 
14.03 (b) Transfer and the promotion: 

8.02 Discharge for work stoppage; 
10.03 (a) 


Words therein: “After reasonable effort by supervision’”’: 


) 


And accept the following union proposals: 


6.04 

13.03 

14.03 (a) (ce) 
Appendix “‘A”’ 


Demotions; 


We also suggest the following as offering 
possible solutions for the more difficult 
items :— 

Union Security—The present provision 
includes maintenance of membership as a 
condition of employment by an employee 
who is now a member of the union or any 
employee who becomes a member, with 
an escape clause permitting withdrawal of 
union membership within a fifteen-day 
period prior to the expiration of the 
agreement. Further, every employee of the 
company is required after ninety days’ 
employment to pay the regular monthly 
dues of a union member. 

The union asks a new provision requiring 
all new employees to become members of 
the union; reduction in the number of 
days after which employees must pay 
union dues from ninety to the date of 
hiring; permanent maintenance of mem- 
bership and no change to present non-union 
members. 

This was resisted by the company on 
the basis it is the union’s responsibility to 
attract new members to its organization; 
what is suggested is an interference with an 
individual’s right to work. 

The union accepted a change in the first 
sentence of this article to include the word 
“agree” and to delete the amount of union 
dues and the amount of assessments appear- 
ing in the existing provision. 

The Board was advised only two mem- 
bers of a total of sixteen hundred took 
advantage of the escape clause before the 
expiration of the existing agreement. 

We suggest the union might withdraw 
its request that all new employees become 
members of the union, upon the company 
undertaking to collect dues from new 
employees after thirty days’ employment 
and to withdraw the existing “escape 
clause”’, 

We believe this concession by the com- 
pany should be contingent upon the union 
withdrawing its request for deletion of the 
management’s rights clause. 


Date of error for payments on rates of pay; 
Seniority for probationary employees; 


Stewards and committeemen. 





Grievance Procedure—The principal 
breach in the amendments suggested is in 
the union’s request that employees are 
first to discuss their complaints with the 
steward and that official is to decide 
whether the next step, a discussion with 
immediate supervision, is to follow. 

We do not look upon suggested changes 
in time limits for the various stages of 
procedure as presenting any difficulty for 
the parties to settle. 

The principal change is resisted by the 
company, who proposed the employee 
having a complaint should discuss the 
matter with his immediate supervisor, with 
or without his steward. 


It was argued for the company an 
employee is in the best position to present 
the facts and reduce the possibility of 
misunderstanding. Furthermore, as_ the 
aggrieved party, the employee should have 
the right to decide whether or not the 
settlement proposed is satisfactory. 


To substantiate its position the company 
stressed the fact that during the year 1955 
there were only 43 grievances processed, 
with five going to arbitration, resulting in 
four awards in favour of the company and 
one in favour of the union; that during 
1956 there had been 31 grievances, two 
going to arbitration and one remaining to 
be heard. Of those heard, one award was 
in favour of the union and the other the 
company. 

This example given by the company 
represents one of the chief reasons for the 
suggested change by the union. For them 
it was claimed many an employee was 
“out-talked”, as it was described, by his 
immediate supervisor, when he had_ just 
cause for a grievance. In many instances 
the time specified for processing a griev- 
ance had passed before they came to the 
attention of union officials. It was claimed 
the manner in which this provision was 
being administered at the level of imme- 
diate supervision was causing increasing 
dissatisfaction among employees. 
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Because of the statutory provision con- 
tained in Section 26 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Act, providing, 
“Notwithstanding anything in this Act, any 
employee may present his personal griev- 
ance to his employer at any time”, we 
believe if this is included, the company 
might try the following provision for a one- 
year term: 

The parties to this agreement are agreed 
it is of the utmost importance to adjust 
grievances and disputes as quickly as 
possible and in order to accomplish this, 
agree the procedure shall be as follows: 

Step No. 1—Subject to the provision con- 
tained in Section 6... (of the agreement) 
(which is to spell out Section 26 as quoted) 
an employee who considers he has a com- 
plaint or grievance should first confer with 
his union steward, who may then submit 
the complaint or grievance in writing to the 
employee’s immediate supervisor. Such 
supervisory official is then to discuss the 
grievance with the steward. 


Subject to what is decided as to times 
allowed in the various steps for replies, 
and because settlement has been reached 
as to Section 6.05, we believe the proposals 
by the union as to the remaining sections 
offer no difficulty for the company. 


Special Work Requirements—Both parties 
recognize that certain work requirements 
make it necessary to establish work periods, 
work days and/or days off which do not 
conform with general outline of hours of 
work and payment. 


Difficulty has arisen in the past about 
the scheduling of employees on such shifts 
to a point where the complaints received 
by the Chairman from members of the 
committee concerning it make it appear a 
chafing situation requires special considera- 
tion by the company. 

The union’s demand for mutual agree- 
ment as to future scheduling of this type 
is regarded by the company as a direct 
attempt to infringe on the rights of 
management. 

Our suggestion is, for the term of a one- 
year agreement, the Union accept the 
company’s new proposal “to discuss such 
arrangements with the union before they 
are established”. 


Night Crews—Turn-arounds and Emer- 
gencies—Here again the necessity 1s recog- 
nized by both parties. The method of 
payment has created dissatisfaction. The 
company now proposes payment should be 
in accordance with the normal rules for 
shift employees; the union asks overtime 
rates to be paid for the first four days on 
such schedules. 
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The company’s proposal would add to 
the income presently received by night 
crews, the shift differential and another 
paid lunch period being granted. 

In view of other hoped-for monetary 
gains, we suggest the company’s proposal 
be accepted. 


Change of Schedule for Day Employees— 
This is an existing provision causing 
trouble. The union’s proposal is that a 
change of schedules for day employees 
cannot be effected on their 6th and/or 
7th consecutive work day (Saturday and 
Sunday). The actual physical change may 
be made. However, payment is to be at 
overtime rates until the first regular work 
day, which would be Monday. Monday 
would then be paid for at the bonus rate 
for change of shift. This amounts to 
premium pay for work on Saturday and 
Sunday, followed by a shift bonus on 
Monday. 

The union agreed to accept the com- 
pany’s rewording of the existing provision 
in this connection, but asked these words 
be added: “However, no such change can 
be effected on an employee’s sixth (6th) 
and/or seventh (7th) consecutive work 
day”. 

The Board suggests the company proposal 
be accepted without the words sought by 
the union, on an undertaking by the com- 
pany to further explore this situation with 
a view to avoiding changes on the sixth or 
seventh days. 


Payment for Specified Holiday—Here 
again the union has agreed to the reword- 
ing of this provision as proposed by the 
company but asks payment of double time 
in place of the time and one-half proposed 
by the company. 

We suggest the union accept the com- 
pany’s proposal, in anticipation of further 
improvement in the hourly rates. 


Holiday Pay—if Not. Worked—The 
union’s demand is that the existing provi- 
sion that payment for a specified holiday 
is not to be made if the holiday falls on 
an employee’s day off for the first time in 
each calendar year be deleted, also “absence 
on account of illness” or “on Workmen’s 
Compensation”. This would leave payment 
to be made for all holidays with the excep- 
tion of absence on leave without pay. 

The company reasoned this operation is 
on a continuous twenty-four hour basis, 
seven days per week. There are three 
shifts per day, seven days per week and 
the shifts rotate each week. Shift schedules 
are further changed every four months in 
order to change an employee’s days off. 
In the event a holiday falls on a regular 


work day, shift employees do not receive 
the day off. It is not practical to give 
them a day off in lieu of the holidays. 
Day employees, however, do receive the 
day off. There is consequently a difference 
as to specified holidays for day and shift 
employees. 

We suggest the union’s proposal is too 
sweeping, but would recommend negotia- 
tion between the parties to work out a 
more equitable system. It was stated an 
examination by the union showed that 
during the next three years shift employees 
would lose pay for one holiday each year. 

Vacations—The present provision is for 
employees upon completion of one year’s 
continuous service to receive one week’s 
vacation; upon completion of the second 
and each succeeding year of continuous 
service, two weeks’ vacation. The union 
asks that for the tenth year of continuous 
service the vacation period should be 
increased to three weeks. 

The company suggests the existing plan 
should be improved so three weeks’ vaca- 
tion will be given upon completion of 
fifteen or more years’ continuous service. 
They point out that during the current 
year seventy-four hourly employees would 
qualify for this increase, in 1958 three 
hundred and fourteen and in 1959 four 
hundred and eighty-seven. 

Into this problem is also injected the 
matter of computation of vacation pay. 
At the present time it is based on the 
amount an employee would normally have 
earned, exclusive of shift differential, had 
he not taken a vacation. 

The company suggests this remain the 
same but that such shift differential as he 
would have earned had he not taken his 
vacation be included. 

The union has proposed the method be 
changed so the proper percentage would 
be taken off his gross annual earnings 
averaged on the preceding four months or 
one week (or more, as the case may be) of 
his normal earnings, whichever is the 
greater. 

Had this matter proceeded to the point 
of negotiation with the Board we intended 
Suggesting a possible change in the method 
of computation based on forty times the 
employee’s regular hourly rate if he 
received one week’s vacation, eighty times 
his regular hourly rate if he received 
two weeks’ vacation, and in lieu of the 
shift differential being included, a new 
bracket of one hundred hours the regular 
hourly rate for those who have served 
twelve years or more up to fifteen years, 
when he would receive one hundred and 
twenty hours his regular hourly rate, plus 
shift differential. 


We also have suggested the union accept 
the company’s proposal as to vacation pay 
for those leaving the employment of this 
company. The method outlined would be 
adjusted to the foregoing proposal, if 
acceptable. 


Senrority—Definition—The existing pro- 
vision defines seniority as length of con- 
tinuous service as “commencing with the 
employee’s hiring date”. The company asks 
no change be made. The union proposed 
Seniority date from the employee’s hiring 
date in the bargaining unit. 


Into this problem the company has 
injected the suggestion if an employee 
having no previous service on the hourly 
payroll is transferred from a salaried job 
to an hourly-rated job such employee is to 
be given seniority credit for the time spent 
on such payroll. 


The union’s brief states the present 
definition of seniority commencing with an 
employee’s hiring date has been taken by 
the company to include those coming from 
outside the bargaining unit. An arbitra- 
tion hearing was necessary to establish this 
was not so. 


To avoid further contest the union asks 
the provision should contain the words 
“hiring date in the bargaining unit”. 

This, of course, is a problem that has 
vexed many negotiating teams. 

We believe the company might well 
maintain the status quo, by accepting the 
union’s interpretation and withdrawing its 
suggestion that an employee having no 
previous service on the hourly payroll, on 
being transferred from a salaried job should 
receive seniority credit for the entire time 
of his employment. 


Promotions—This is one of the more 
pressing problems. The present provision 
accepts seniority, except where one candi- 
date possesses a clear margin of ability 
over all other employees eligible for the 
promotion. The company asks no change. 
The union offers a provision that in the 
filling of all positions, whether promotionary 
or otherwise, seniority shall be the govern- 
ing factor, subject to the provisions of a 
job progression plan “to be mutually 
agreed upon” between the company and the 
union. 

The union reasoned in this suggestion 
they were not asking that seniority should 
be the sole factor. The proposed job 
progression plan would not be on the basis 
of plant-wide seniority, but rather it would 
be closely related to sectional or unit 
seniority, as contrasted, for example, with 
departmental seniority. 
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This passage from the union’s_ brief 
illustrates what a thorny problem is con- 
tained in this Article: 

It can truthfully be stated no other single 
provision in the old agreement has been 
more obnoxious to the employees, or more 
frustrating, or the cause of more bitterness 
and misunderstanding between the company 
and the union. 


The company urged their operation makes 
use of complicated and expensive electronic 
and mechanical process equipment. It is 
imperative, they reasoned, in the interest 
of productive efficiency and the safety of 
all employees that jobs be filled by men 
who are most capable of carrying out the 
responsibilities of the job. In order to 
carry out its full responsibility the com- 
pany urged they must see that jobs are 
staffed with men most capable, rather than 
staffing them with men who are merely 
able to get by. 

As to the union’s proposal for a job 
progression plan, the nature of the opera- 
tion is such, it was claimed, any such plan 
would be invalid in short order. Changes 
in process, new equipment, organizational 
problems often necessitate new jobs or 
changes to existing ones. No plan could 
be flexible enough to meet such conditions. 


The suggestion there should be mutual 
agreement upon such a plan was completely 
rejected by the company. 


As proof the existing provision was not 
working oppressively, the company produced 
figures showing from January 1, 1955, to 
June 1, 1956, there had been 449 promo- 
tions and in 85 per cent of the cases 
promotions went to the senior employee in 
the group. During that period only four 
promotions went to grievance procedure. 


We have made a quick review of many 
existing collective agreements containing 
provisions as to the basis on which promo- 
tions are to be made. Short of seniority 
prevailing in the manner suggested in the 
union’s proposal, we believe the existing 
provision puts a greater responsibility upon 
the company to establish justification for 
its action in a promotion should it be 
challenged than most. 

Mr. Palmer admitted preparing a plan 
for job progression would be a difficult 
and lengthy task. There have _ been 
discussions between the parties in the past 
on this subject. The company expressed 
willingness to continue such discussions. 


Our suggestion is unless and until some 
such job progression plan is finalized (and 
the union brief indicates it is tied in with 
their proposed 14.01(a)) the existing 
provision should remain unchanged. 
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Contracting Out—The union requested 
inclusion of a new provision that except 
by mutual agreement with the union, it 
will not “contract out” to private con- 
tractors any type of work, maintenance or 
construction, capable of being performed by 


employees coming under classifications 
covered by this agreement. 
The company protests this as being 


completely unacceptable. They pointed out 
in 1955 there were as many as 135 pipe- 
fitters working in the plant under contract. 
The figures fluctuate monthly, depending 
upon the requirements of the job at hand. 
The problem of hiring tradesmen to fit into 
their maintenance crew on this basis, they 
argued, should be obvious. 

This is a problem many companies are 
facing as the demand for a provision to 
cover contracting out increases. Such a 
provision is now appearing in collective 
agreements, with varying degrees of 
restraint in the language used. 

On this subject we make no recommenda- 
tion other than offering a sample of a 
clause used in the collective agreement of 
the Algoma Steel Corporation into which 
we have inserted the words “when the 
number available on the payroll for the 
purpose is inadequate” to cover the special 
objection made by the company: 

The company agrees that work normally 
performed by employees within the bargain- 
ing unit or similar work which it has been 
past practice to have performed by members 
of the bargaining unit shall continue to be 
performed by members of the bargaining 
unit when the number available on the 
payroll for the purpose required is inadequate 
and provided this Article shall not deprive 
the company of the right to contract out 
work not normally performed by employees 
within the bargaining unit nor work in- 
volved in new construction. 


Safety and Health—There is no clause 
covering this subject in the existing agree- 
ment. The union asks not only for such 
an inclusion but asks it contain provision 
that suggestions made on behalf of the 
employees should be subject to negotiation 
between the company and the union. 

The company is proud of what it has 
done in this respect. There is a safety 
section staffed by a supervisor and three 
inspectors who are on call at all times. It 
was also claimed there is a medical depart- 
ment, staffed by four registered nurses and 
a qualified doctor. 

This perhaps serves as a good example 
of how top management plans in a broad 
way, with very good intention to accept 
its responsibilities to the general welfare of 
its employees, but is perhaps not fully 
aware of the manner in which their plans 
are being implemented. 


The Chairman listened to loud and 
prolonged: complaints from various mem- 
bers of the committee on this subject, not 
so much from the safety angle as from 
health. This is a twenty-four hour opera- 
tion, but there is no nurse on night duty. 
If care is required it falls to the plant 
guards, who have been given a St. John’s 
Ambulance course. The employees claim 
they are neither competent nor happy in 
this assignment. 

There were also complaints that reports 
of conditions requiring attention made at 
the monthly meetings with management 
were too often ignored. 

We can see no reason for the company 
not putting into the agreement a clause 
that sets forth their avowed interest in 
this important subject. The members of 
the committee claim they often meet this 
taunt at the lower level: “There is nothing 
in the agreement.” 

We suggest this provision should declare 
the right of the union to bring to the 
attention of management in a_ formal 
manner complaints of the manner in which 
such a plan is being put into effect. We 
would not recommend it include the right 
to negotiate suggested improvements. 

Something similar to the provision con- 
tained in the current agreement between 
the Canadian Westinghouse Limited and 
the union certified for its employees 
might do: 

The company shall continue to make 
reasonable provision for the safety and 
health of its employees during the hours of 
their employment. The union will co-operate 
with the company to maintain good working 


conditions and assist in assuring observance 
of safety rules. 


2. The company welcomes from the union, 
its members, or any employee, suggestions 
regarding safety and health. 


Leaves of Absence—We subscribe to the 
union’s proposal that various items regard- 
ing leaves of absence throughout the 
existing agreement might be gathered 
together under a separate article heading. 

This was one subject the Chairman, in 
his meeting with the bargaining committee 
for the employees, developed into written 
form for submission to the company. 

The company had agreed to increase 
from two to six weeks the present limita- 
tion on leave for union business; also, 
because of the possibility of a member of 
Local 16-14 being elected to office in the 
international executive, they were in agree- 
ment a leave of absence up to one year 


should be provided, such employee to main-. 


tain and accumulate seniority while away. 

Objection -was taken, however, to the 
union proposal for a wider application for 
union business so that “for good and 


sufficient reasons” such leave should be 
granted to employees, without discrimina- 
tion. The union also asked approval from 
the union should be obtained for any leave 
of absence amounting to more than 30 days. 


The company urged they had the right 
to know something of the employee's 
activities while on leave of absence; that 
such leaves should only be granted for 
reasons about which it is in agreement. 


We offer the following as a pattern for 
the solution of this particular dispute: 


When plant conditions permit, and on 
written request of the Chairman of the 
Union Committee submitted reasonably in 
advance, the company agrees to grant leave 
of absence without pay to employees selected 
by the union to attend conventions and 
conferences as representatives of the union. 
Such leave shall not exceed six weeks in 
any twelve-month period for any one 
employee. 

When plant conditions permit, and on 
written request from the Chairman of the 
Union Committee submitted at least two 
weeks in advance, the company agrees to 
grant leave ot absence without pay for a 
maximum period of one year to one 
employee who has been elected to office in 
the International OCAW. The leave of 
absence may be renewed by mutual agree- 
ment. 

The company will, on application by the 
union, grant to the president and/or the 
secretary-treasurer of the union a leave of 
absence without pay for a term of not more 
than one year. Each such leave of absence 
will on request by the union be extended 
for one further period of not more than one 
year. 

When plant conditions permit the com- 
pany agrees, for reasons satisfactory to it, 
and upon receipt of reasonable notice, it 
will continue its practice of granting leaves 
of absence without pay to a maximum of 
one year to any of its employees. 

Any employee granted a leave of absence 
under this Article shall maintain § and 
accumulate seniority during such absence. 
Any employee upon returning from a leave 
of absence granted under this Article shall 
be entitled to resume the job he held prior 
to his leave of absence. 


Charman and Committeemen Entering 
Plant while Off Duty—The former provi- 
sion permitted the Chairman of the Union 
Committee, if off duty and after obtaining 
prior approval from the Industrial Divi- 
sion during regular work days and from 
the plant shift foreman on all other occa- 
sions before entering the plant, to attend 
to union duties in the plant. 


The company’s new proposal is that the 
Chairman should obtain approval through 
the Security Section alone before entering 
the plant to attend to union duties. 

The union’s new proposal is that the 
Chairman and Committeemen, if off duty, 
are to be permitted .to enter at any time 
on union business provided they first report 
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to the Security Department, who in turn 
shall notify the supervisor concerned. 

On occasion in the past permission has 
been refused the Chairman. This has led 
to a firm request for the change sought. 
The refusals have been taken as a com- 
pany attempt to interfere or hamper the 
proper conduct of necessary union business. 
The company denied this suggestion and 
maintained safety and security requires 
knowledge of all personnel within the con- 
fines of the plant at all times. 

This is a good example of the necessity 
of learning to live together, recognizing the 
other’s problems. On the basis of safety 
and security the reasoning of the company 
seems well grounded. The necessity for 
union officials to gain entry to the plant 
for the purpose of servicing the collective 
agreement, of course, should not be 
hampered. 

If minor officials have not used proper 
discretion in the past, I am _ confident 
management will now see the wisdom of 
making plain to those concerned that only 





security should be permitted to enter into 
the withholding of such permission. 

We suggest the union accept the require- 
ment of reporting for approval and the 
company enlarge such permission to more 
than the Chairman of the Committee. 

Wages—At the outset of negotiations the 
company included in its proposal to the 
union a wage offer amounting to 6 per cent 
increase at date of signing, followed by 3 
per cent on April 7, 1957, and a further 
3 per cent each year until the contract 
expired on April 6, 1960. In addition, the 
company also proposed inclusion of a cost- 
of-living escalator. 

Later the company revised its original 
wage offer by proposing 8.5 per cent 
increase at the date of signing, followed by 
3 per cent after one year and a further 3 
per cent the following year. A cost-of-living 
escalator was also included. 

The company furnished the Board with 
a comprehensive survey of this problem in 
support of its proposed schedule of wage 
rates, based on a three-year contract, as 


sufficient reasons based on safety and follows: 
Increase After After 
Present on sign. 12 mons. 24 months 
Operaton (Grp walsh) esas ee ernie Dieail 19cts. 7cts. 7 cts 
ist Agstel(CisleMech) temo. aes ene PAU 18 7 if 
OndeAsste G1. WiaMiech) is. aa eee 1.93 17 6 6 
eradeAsses (Gl. LnOMicen) eee ear ete 1.81 15 6 6 
AT ASS bes (Jt VLeCIi) ae atime nese te 1.70 14 6 6 
Hand yinane. oto eee tates cen aie te 1.61 14 5 5 
Glatt o eek Oe EAR CES! ©, SOA, 1.52 13 5 5 
GAO OUT) Man caro eer oie ee eee 1.44 12 5 5 


As stated, the union’s demand was for 
a 20 per cent increase across-the-board on 
a one-year agreement. 

There can be no doubt on the evidence 
presented by both parties, this corporation 
is operating in an area where its neighbours 
pay high wages. The Imperial Oil Com- 
pany leads in rates. In 1946 the St. Clair 
Processing Corporation, formerly a _ sub- 
sidiary of Imperial Oil, was taken over by 
Polymer. This company had established a 
wage schedule similar to that of Imperial 
Oil; also Imperial Oil job classifications 
were generally adopted. 

The company protested it was not its 
intention to tie its rate structure to that 


Polymer 
Operator tan: meiec cet: 2,21 
Lua bOUrer tem iceman: 1.44 


The average rate paid by eight Sarnia 
companies to operators was $2.21 compared 
with $2.07 paid by Polymer. 
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of Imperial Oil: “It goes without saying 
that Polymer, nor any other company, 
could bind itself indefinitely, or for any 
period, to pay rates equal to those paid 
by a corporation whose market potential 
and economic structure are so _ entirely 
different.” 

From the mass of comparative material 
furnished the Board by the company 
perhaps showing rates paid during 1956 on 
the average by 11 petroleum OCAW con- 
tracts, 6 chemical OCAW contracts, three 
Sarnia companies and Polymer to operators, 
class 1 mechanics and to labourers, best 
show the basis of its argument: 


17 OCAW 11 OCAW 6 OCAW 
(Petroleum) (Chemical and 
others) 
2.30 Bh Sel 2.14 
i595) 15% 1.50 


The rebuttal by Mr. Palmer showed this 
comparison for these three classifications of 
rates paid by Imperial Oil during 1956, 


with, as he claimed, an increase in the 
offing : 


Polymer Imperial 
Operatorec cece eee te ce 2.21 2.51 
ENO Sob Ge oaon vad 2.07 2.02 
Babourer. sn ee 1.44 1.66 





And with the Fiberglass Company: 


The same comparison was made with 
rates paid by Dow Chemical: 


Polymer Dow June 14/57 
Chemica 
Oneratom eee eee Zeal 2.40 2.51 
Tradesman, class 1... 2,07 2.30 2.40 
Iealbourcr ss ae 1.44 1.60 1.67 





Polymer Expired Offered and refused 
Dee. 17/56 On sign. 2nd yr. 
pliradesmaann (Class: lh) ncean ae eee te 2.07 2.25 2.37 2.46 
a OUTST ME RINNE tera. AEN tas 1.44 1.57 1.65 170 
The comparison with Canadian Oil: MINORITY REPORT 
Polymer 1956-57 
7 ae Bp a I have read a copy of a report prepared 
DEE MUOT IS ress eee ae e.cisterusieyare F 4 : _ 
Tradesman (class 1)........... 2.07 2.29 by the Chairman. While, at first, I 
Meurer: tec a). 22% wi atin sees 1.44 1.64 assumed it was a draft and intended as a 


From these figures Mr. Palmer argued 
that although this corporation properly 
belonged in the category of the companies 
cited, it was apparent that during 1956 
Polymer’s employees had dropped behind 
considerably. 


It is not our function to assess what 
increase in wages, if any, a company might 
be willing to pay rather than have its plant 
closed by strike action. The continued 
welfare of the employees, tied as it is to 
the successful operation of the business, 
requires prudence and judgment in the 
demands made. 

We are going to express this opinion, 
formed at the hearing, if the company had 
considered a one-year contract and there 
had been an offer of 12 per cent across- 
the-board we believe we would have been 
well on our way to the settlement of many 
of the problems remaining unsolved. 

We wish to express our appreciation for 
the very considerable effort made by the 
parties to prepare material for this hearing 
and for the able manner in which it was 
presented. 


(Sgd.) J. A. HANRAHAN, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Benepicr Crow .ey, 
Member. 


Dated at Windsor, Ont., this 17th day 
of January, 1957. 


basis for discussion with the other mem- 
bers of the Board, it is my understanding 
that it has been signed, without alteration, 
by the Chairman as given to me and 
forwarded to the Minister of Labour. 


I was not advised as to whether or not 
the other member of the Board was pre- 
pared to, or did, concur in the Chairman’s 
report. 


I was concerned—and so expressed myself 
to the Chairman—that the use of the 
personal pronoun “we”, as used in the 
Chairman’s report, particularly in the first 
eleven pages thereof, would leave the 
inference that it included myself. 


The Chairman has assured me, however, 
that no such inference could be taken 
because, as he stated, the reference could 
only be taken to mean those members of 
the Board who actually signed the report. 


This is important because I completely 
disassociate myself from what I consider 
to be an unwarranted and _ unjustified 
criticism of a member of the company’s 
supervision. 


For three of the four days of the hearing 
the Chairman had every opportunity to 
express directly to the Manager of Indus- 
trial Relations either alone, or in the 
presence of others, the views which the 
Chairman has expressed in his report. 
Obviously this would have been the fair 
and reasonable course to pursue as_ it 
would have afforded the Manager of Indus- 
trial Relations the opportunity, himself, to 
refute the accusations which have been 
made against him in the report. 


The Chairman did not do so but has 
chosen to adopt the method which he has 
followed in order to express his views. 
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The company’s brief consists of more 
than 100 pages exclusive of exhibits. The 
time, attention and effort that must have 
been spent in its preparation are apparent. 

To anyone who chooses to read the brief 
there is one conclusion that must be 
irresistible, i.e., that it sets out clearly and 
definitely the views and attitude of 
Polymer Corporation, towards the demands 
(so-called) of the union, and of the com- 
pany’s policy where its policy is involved. 

Throughout the hearing the company was 
represented by a committee composed of 
several members of supervision, in addition 
to those noted in the Chairman’s report as 
formally representing the company. 


On numerous occasions, particularly 
during the usual general discussions, the 
former, when called upon, or voluntarily, 
expressed themselves. They expressed the 
same views and reflected the same policy 
as does the company’s brief. These were 
the views and this was the policy which 
they, as well as management, had had a 
part in developing and determining as 
negotiations progressed after their com- 
mencement in August last. 

During the hearing it was made evident 
that the executive officials of the company 
were keeping themselves fully informed of 
developments. The Chairman has seen fit 
to quote an editorial from The Wuandsor 
Daily Star. Since it is apparent that the 
statement referred to therein was _ not 
directed to any particular company I must 
assume that, in the Chairman’s opinion, the 
views expressed in the statement apply to 
all corporations, without exception. 


Perhaps it would have been more relevant 
had he quoted an article, which I drew to 
his attention during the hearing, from the 
Financial Post which dealt specifically with 
the parties appearing before this Board 
and with the matters of disagreement 
between them. 

The Financial Post states: 

Labor Aims For Big Jackpot in Polymer 
Contract Fight 
Union labor this week renews its attempt 
to set a stiff wage-and-benefit pattern 
for Canada’s chemical industry 

A conciliation board Jan. 4 was scheduled 
to hear arguments from Federally-owned 
Polymer Corp. and Oil Chemical and Atomic 
Workers’ Union. 

The big Sarnia-based company (1,600 
workers involved in this dispute) thinks it 
already pays top rates. It has made a wage 
offer of 22 cents to 33 cents spread over 
three years, with 12 cents-19 cents imme- 
diately. 

But the union hasn’t budged from demands 
presented months ago. The result: Abso- 
lutely no progress toward settlement. 
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The imposing list of main union demands: 

—20 per cent wage hike on a one-year 
contract. 

—Double time for all overtime. 

—Triple time for holiday work. 

—A wide assortment of other wage and 
benefit increases. 

—A]l promotion to be based on seniority, 
without regard for ability. 

—Arbitration of all disputes, whether or 
not in the area covered by the 
company-union contract. 

—FElimination from the contract of the 
management rights clause. 


This rates as one of the biggest packages 
ever demanded of a Canadian employer. 
The union—which is young and ambitious— 
wants to make a big name with a big gain. 

It hasn’t modified its position since October. 

Whatever the result—even if based on the 
present company offer—it will set a_ stiff 
standard for the chemical and allied indus- 
tries. Other unions in the field can’t afford 
to be left behind by OCAW. 





In view of the foregoing it must appear 
unrealistic and bordering on the ridiculous 
to suggest that the position taken by the 
Corporation in the hearing before this 
Board was attributable to any one indi- 
vidual whether he be a member of man- 
agement or supervision. 

In my opinion—gained from considerably 
greater knowledge than the four days spent 
in this hearing—the collective bargaining 
“atmosphere” at Polymer commenced to 
deteriorate after the 13th day of July 1955, 
on which date the company signed an 
agreement with the present bargaining 
agent substituting it for the previous 
bargaining agent. 

I turn now to my recommendations. I 
consider the first matter of importance to 
be dealt with is the term of the contract. 
The union’s original proposal was a one- 
year agreement. Throughout negotiations 
and the hearing before the Board the 
union’s position has remained adamant. 

The company, on the other hand, pro- 
posed a three and one-half year agreement 
with an initial wage increase and further 
increases during the hfe of the agreement. 

Before the union requested conciliation 
services the company reduced its proposal 
of a three and one-half year agreement to 
one of three years with a larger amount as 
an initial wage increase and again increases 
during the life of the agreement. 

It is apparent that, if settlement is to be 
effected, a compromise must be reached in 
the area between the two proposals and in 
this area a two-year contract appears to be 
logical. 

In 1956, in many other large industries, 
agreements for two years or more became 
the rule rather than the exception. This 
is a matter of record. 

In Sarnia, in fact, the OCAW signed an 
agreement with a company in the chemical 





industry, basically for two years, and 
shortly before the Polymer negotiations 
commenced. 

I am therefore unable to understand the 
inflexible attitude of the union in this 
regard. 

Furthermore the Chairman’s _ report 
states: “The Board’s objective had been 
lowered to a two-year contract.” I can 
find no reason given for “lowering the 
objective” still further to a one-year agree- 
ment. JI must assume, therefore, that the 
Chairman’s reason is the adamant attitude 
of the union. 








8.01 (a) and 8.01 (b) 


I recommend a two-year agreement and 
on this basis I am prepared to join in 
many of the Chairman’s recommendations 
as will hereafter appear. 


I deal now with the items with respect 
to which the Chairman, in his report has 
expressed the view that they are relatively 


of less importance. Some of these items, 
even relatively, are of considerable 
importance. 

My references to the numbering is the 


same as the Chairman’s: 


I cannot find such numbered clauses in Exhibit 
“D” to the union’s brief. I am therefore 
unable to comment thereon. 


As to the following items I concur with the Chairman’s recommendations: 


10. OS (axe 


10.03 (d) and (e) 
TO ae pari (Cine et. Me 
10.04 (b) and (c) 
10.08 (b) and (c) 
11.02 (b) (4) 
LAO 2e 

14.03 (a) and on 
14.03 (b) 


AOS: Mi SUeeey Les babies a, fe nats eich, gol ey eee ane inate, ca) ts) ee) eo 


2.02 No intimidation or discrimination 


The fact that there is a section of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, prohibiting discrimination as 
set out in the section, shows the very great 
importance which the statute attaches to 
this subject. To delete the provision con- 
tained in the agreement and which is 
similar, only in some respects, to the 
provisions of the section, is to minimize its 
importance. 

Furthermore, if there is a violation of 
the statute the company would be con- 
fined to pursuing the remedies provided by 
the Act. In my opinion the company 
should also be able to proceed against the 
union for breach of the agreement. 


6.04 Date of error for payments on rates 
or (of?) pay 

I do not agree with the union’s proposal 
nor with the provisions contained in this 
section of the agreement. 

Any part of a grievance, whether for 
back pay or otherwise, which is not settled 
through the grievance procedure must be 
dealt with by an arbitration board. I con- 
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_Words 


Increase in shift differential 

therein “after reasonable effort by 
supervision’’, 

Overtime transportation and meals. 


.. Overtime transportation and meals. 


Overtime—day employees. 
Overtime—shift employees. 
Holiday pay when unavoidably absent. 


.. Promotion after reduction. 
._. Demotions. 


Transfer and then promotions. 

Stationary engineers. 

Payment for injury above Workmen’s Com- 
pensation. 

Dirty work bonus. 

Trades recognition. 

Sick leave. 





sider that back pay, if any, to which the 
griever may be entitled, should be and ean 
best be, determined by the board. 


13.03 Sentority for probationary employees 

Seniority for probationary employees is 
to be carefully distinguished from the 
number of days during which an employee 
must work before his union dues are 
checked off. 

In previous years the probationary period 
was much longer than ninety (90) days in 
most agreements. This period has gradu- 
ally been reduced until ninety (90) days is 
the period of time which is found, gener- 
ally, in collective agreements. 

In my view, with ninety (90) days, the 
period has been shortened to the irreducible 
minimum. 

Bearing in mind the main purpose of the 
probationary period, the actual result is 
that the employee is only on the com- 
pany’s premises for a period of about 


sixty-four (64) working days. I refer to 
those companies, of course which, like 
Polymer, have a five-day week. 
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13.05(b) Transfer from salary payroll 

I am stating my views on this item 
later on in my report under the caption 
“Seniority—Definition”. 

Appendix “A”—Stewards and committeemen 

I believe that the parties are sufficiently 
near to agreement on this item as to enable 
them to resolve it by further negotiation. 

In any event, the nature of the item is 
such that I do not consider the Board is 
in a position to make a recommendation. 

At this point I emphasize that while 
certain proposals were made to the parties 
during the hearing no attempt was made 
by anyone to settle “the more difficult 
items” as recommended in the Chairman’s 
report. 

Had such recommendations been put to 
the parties by the Board I feel confident 
that greater progress would have been made 
towards settlement and possibly actual 
settlement accomplished. 

Union Security—I agree with the Chair- 
man’s suggestions. 

Grievance Procedure—Not only am I 
firmly opposed to any provision which 
would affect an employee’s right to file a 
grievance but I am of the opinion that any 
wording which would attempt that result 
is certainly against the intent of Section 26 
of the Act, if not against the express 
provisions of -that section. 

Special Work Requirements—I agree with 
the Chairman’s suggestion that the union 
accept the company’s new proposal “to 
discuss such arrangements with the union 
before they are established”. 

Night Crews—Turn-arounds and Emer- 
gencies—The company’s proposed payment 
is very liberal. I therefore recommend, in 
accordance with the Chairman’s suggestion, 
acceptance of the company’s proposal 
irrespective of other possible monetary 
gains. 

Change of Schedule for Day Employees— 
I agree with the Chairman’s suggestion. 

Payment for Specified Holiday—As is 
made to appear in the company’s brief, in 
August last the company offered to pay 
time and a half for hours worked on a 
paid holiday (in addition to holiday pay) 
which in my view is liberal. My agree- 
ment, however, with the Chairman’s sugges- 
tion is not coupled with any anticipated 
increased earnings on some other basis. 

Holiday Pay if Not Worked—I recom- 
mend that the two parties continue to 
discuss this question and resolve their 
differences taking into consideration the 
existing practices in comparable industries. 

Vacations—I recommend that the present 
vacation plan be continued but revised so 
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as to enable provision for three weeks’ 
vacation to employees with fifteen or more 
years of service. The present method of 
payment should be continued. 

Seniority—Definition—Seniority is length 
of service with the company. Vacations, 
sick benefits, pensions, etc. to which an 
employee is entitled depend upon those 
years of service. Why then, for the sole 
purpose of determining seniority in the 
bargaining unit, should an employee be 
discriminated against and thereby deprived 
of recognition of his years of service merely 
because those years with his employer have 
been earned in a job with the company but 
which job happens to be outside the 
bargaining unit? 

That the above principle is fundamentally 
sound and fair is generally recognized in 
collective bargaining agreements and in 
particular by the OCAW as is evidenced 
by the following provision: 

Seniority shall, for the purposes of this 
agreement, be calculated so as to include all 
periods of a person’s employment from the 
earliest date on which he became employed 
by the company in its operations at Mill- 
haven, Ontario, whether within the bargain- 
ing unit or not, excluding however, all periods 
of employment that occurred prior to a 
termination of employment other than a lay- 
off lasting less than twelve months. 


The above provision is taken from an 
agreement signed by the OCAW with 
Canadian Industries Limited covering its 
plant at Millhaven, Ont. The same pro- 
vision is also found in an agreement 
between the same parties covering the 
company’s Edmonton plant. 

I recommend incorporation of the above 
clause in this agreement. 

Promotions—I recommend the present 
clause (10.03) be retained. In so doing I 
refer to an excerpt, quoted by the company 
at the hearing, from a decision of an arbi- 
tration board which dealt with a grievance 
under this section. 

The decision of the arbitration board, 
rendered on the 13th day of January 1956, 
was a unanimous decision. 

The excerpt referred to is as follows: 

The Board was much impressed with the 
meticulous fairness of the company’s repre- 
sentatives in their method of considering 
candidates for promotion. The method used 
is one that might well be copied by other 
companies in effecting promotions. Un- 
doubtedly, the committee set up under the 
chairmanship of the Chief Instrument Engi- 
neer which decided, virtually unanimously, 
that Farris had a clear margin of ability 
over Campbell, are experts in their field, 
and barring allegations of malice, discrim- 
ination, favouritism or the like (none of 
which are made in this case), their expert 
opinion must be given the highest respect 
by this Board. 


What do the words, “a clear margin of 
ability” mean? In our view, they mean a 
demonstrable superiority (to others) to do 
the job required of the candidate. Or, to 
simplify, perhaps, they mean nothing more 
or less than “who is the better man to do 
the job?” If they are equal or about equal, 
Campbell would have been entitled to pro- 
motion over Farris, but we are of the opinion 
that Farris is manifestly much the better 
man. 


Could there be a sounder reason for my 
recommendation? 


Contracting Out—I am not prepared to 
recommend the insertion of any provision 
for contracting out work by the company 
irrespective of the innocuous language in 
which it might be expressed. 


Contracts required for the operation of a 
company’s business whether for purchase of 
equipment, supplies, raw materials, etc., or 
construction of, or additions to, a plant 
for those purposes are fundamentally and 
inherently the responsibility of a company 
in order that it may manage and operate 
its business. It does not lie within the 
realm of collective bargaining and much 
less is it a “term or condition of employ- 
ment of employees” within the meaning 
of the definition of “collective agreement” 
as set out in Section 2 of the Act. 


Safety and Health—I have no objection 
to the inclusion of a clause on this subject 
since the company has indicated it is pre- 
pared to include such a clause if properly 
framed. 


At the hearing before the Board the 
company offered a provision which is 
almost identical with that contained in an 
agreement signed by the OCAW about 
August last with a company in Sarnia in 
the same industry. 


The clause reads as follows: 


The company and the union agree that 
safe working conditions will continue to be 
maintained at all times throughout the plant. 
The company agrees to provide all reason- 
able safety devices for the protection of the 
employees and to design and operate the 
plant with the safety of the employees in 
mind. The union agrees that collectively 
and individually its members will co-operate 
with the company to enforce safety rules 
for the purpose of protecting the employees 
and the property of the company, and will 
recognize and abide by the company’s safety 
practices and accident prevention program 
as a condition of employment. 


I am at a loss to understand the reason 
that the union has refused to agree to 
the same provision in the agreement with 
this company. 

Leave of Absence—Reasons, for a leave 
of absence, are many and varied and 

bviously must depend upon the circum- 
stances of each application. 
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It seems to me the company’s proposals 
adequately cover a leave of absence for 
union business. 

A leave of absence for reasons other 
than union business is not provided for 
in the agreement. However, no evidence 
was offered by the union indicating that 
the company’s present practice in granting 
a leave of absence had brought about any 
difficulties or resulted in any inequitable 
treatment of an employee. I therefore see 
no reason for including such a clause in 
the agreement. / 

Charman and Committeemen Entering 
Plant while Off Duty—I agree with the 
Chairman’s suggestion. 

Wages—First I would like to point out 
that the data submitted by the union and 
included in the Chairman’s report intro- 
duces speculation as to further increases by 
Imperial Oil and Fiberglass, and an agreed- 
to increase in Dow Chemical, in 1957. 

I do not believe that these possible 
future increases nor agreed-to future 
increases can reasonably be compared with 
the immediate wage offer proposed by this 
company. 

Agreed-to future increases should only 
be compared with this company’s offer 
with respect to further increases at a future 
time. Such a comparison could only be 
made properly, if the agreements provided 
for the increase at substantially the same 
time. 

In its exhibit the union has chosen to 
compare the Polymer labour rate with the 
helper assistant and utility “C” rate ($1.60 
per hour in each case) set out in the 
appendix of the current Dow agreement 
“1956-1958.” 

This should be compared with either the 
rate for “Utility man rate” ($1.52) or 
“Mechanical helper” ($1.61) presently paid 
by Polymer and as set out in the union 
exhibit. 

Polymer has offered $1.56 for labour, 
$1.65 for utility man and $1.75 for helper. 

Further I would like to point out that 
the Chairman’s report (p. 32) presents as 
data supplied from the company’s brief 
the following: 

The average rate paid by eight Sarnia 
companies to operators was $2.21 compared 
with $2.07 paid by Polymer. 

It is made quite clear in exhibit 18 of 
the company’s brief that these rates refer 
to a “Class 1 Mechanic” and not to an 
“Operator”. 

The company presented, in its brief, the 
results of a detailed examination of com- 
parative wage rates in the petroleum and 
chemical industries, all covered by OCAW 
agreements, as well as wage rates prevailing 
in Sarnia industry. 
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The Chairman has included in his report (p. 32) rates from the company’s brief which 


“best show the basis of its argument”. 


Polymer 


Operator: cae sents soe 
Mab OUrEE set. scenic oe Be it. 


I observe that Polymer’s present rates 
are about 6 per cent below the average for 
seventeen companies, about 8 per cent 
below the petroleum companies and about 
equal to the average of the chemical 
companies. 

Polymer had offered, prior to the union’s 
request for conciliation services, an initial 
wage increase of about 8.5 per cent. 

The Chairman has pointed out that “this 
corporation is operating in an area where 
its neighbours pay high wages.” The fact 
that Sarnia is a high wage area is regularly 
illustrated by official statistics in which 
Sarnia has consistently occupied either the 
first or second position for all Canadian 
cities in average weekly earnings for hourly 
paid workers. In fact, the company’s brief 
gives further evidence of this in the weekly 
wage data which the quoted statistics 
present for the petroleum and chemical 
industries and for Sarnia. 





17 OCAW 11 OCAW 6 OCAW 
(Petroleum) (Chem ical and 
others) 
2.30 2200 2.14 
TDD 1.57 1.50 





In view of the above and in the belief 
that it should establish industrial peace and 
stability in a community where Polymer’s 
payroll is substantial I would recommend 
that: 

(a) The company increase its last wage 
offer by granting an immediate increase of 
10 per cent (.14 cents to .22 cents per 
hour) and a further increase of 3 per cent 
(.5 cents to .7 cents per hour) at the end 
of the first year, with a cost-of-living 
escalator clause during the two-year agree- 
ment, or 

(b) The company increase its last wage’ 
offer by granting an immediate increase of 
10 per cent (.14 cents to .22 cents per 
hour) with a further increase of 5 per cent 
(.8 cents to .11 cents per hour) at the end 
of the first year but without a cost-of- 
living escalator clause. 


(Sgd.) G. C. RicHarpss, 
Member. 


Dated this 21st day of January 1957. 





Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


and 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 


Your Conciliation Board appointed in 
the above matter, consisting of His 
Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, Belleville, 
Ontario; the Hon. Senator A. W. Roebuck, 


During January, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
which had been appointed to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern, Prairie and Pacific Regions). 

The Board was under the Chairman- 


ship of His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, 


Belleville, who was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members, H. B. Bell, QC, 
Toronto, and Senator Arthur W. Roebuck, 
QC, Ottawa, nominees of the company 
and union respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
rere. 
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QC, Toronto; and Mr. H. Brooke Bell, 
Toronto, met the parties on November 21, 
November 22, December 6, December 7, at 
Toronto; on December 15, at Belleville; on 
December 19, at Toronto; and on January 
21, 1957, at Ottawa. 

At these sittings, the evidence, the full 
submissions and the arguments of the 
parties were heard, dealing with all matters 
in dispute which were referred to the 
Board. 

Following the formal submissions, the 
Board met the parties in further discus- 
sions and negotiations. 

The parties were represented as follows: 


For the Company: 


S. M. Gossage, Manager Labour Rela- 
tions; 


A. M. Hand, Assistant Manager Labour 
Relations; 

Ix. Campbell, Assistant Manager Labour 
Relations; 

J. Pearson, Assistant Solicitor, Montreal. 


For the Brotherhood: 

U. W. Carpenter, Assistant Grand Chief 
Engineer and Chairman of Negotiating 
Committee; 

D. M. Paltiel, Economist; 

John Woodard, 
G. C. McCorquodale, 
Wm. Coleman, 
John Marshall, 


Members of the Negotiating Com- 
mittee of the Brotherhood. 


Your Board, having carefully weighed the 
evidence and submissions of the parties, 
with due consideration for what was said 
during the subsequent negotiations, now 
unanimously recommends as follows: 


The present collective agreement to be 
renewed and extended as from ist May 
1956 to 30th June 1958 and thereafter, 
until revised or superseded, subject to sixty 
days’ notice by either party at any time 
after the Ist May 1958, subject only to the 
following changes and amendments: 


A. That all existing basic wage rates, 
special allowances, differentials and arbi- 
traries in all classes of service shall be 
increased as follows: 


(i) Effective 1st May 1956 by 7 per 
cent above rates in effect 30th April 
1956. 


(11) Effective Ist June 1957 by a further 
5 per cent above rates in effect 
30th April 1956. 


B. Effective 1st February 1957 all basic 
wage rates, special allowances, differ- 
entials and arbitraries in passenger 
service on Prairie and Pacific Region 
shall be increased by 6 per cent of rates 
in effect 30th April 1956. (This is in 
addition to the increases specified in 
subparagraphs (i) and (ii) of Paragraph 
A above.) 


C. Effective Ist February 1957 all basic 
wage rates, special allowances, differ- 
entials and arbitraries in freight service 
on Prairie and Pacific Region shall be 
increased by one-half of 1 per cent of 
rates in effect 30th April 1956. (This 
is in addition to the increases specified 
in subparagraphs (i) and (ii) of Para- 
graph A above.) 

D. Effective 1st February 1957 preparatory 


and final inspection allowances on diesel 
locomotives in run-through service, both 


Ge 


passenger and freight, Prairie and Pacifie 
Region, shall be a minimum of fifteen 
minutes each. 


. Effective Ist September 1957 all regu- 
larly assigned yard engineers — shall 
receive eight hours pay at pro rata rate 
for each holiday hereafter specified, 
provided it does not fall on their 
assigned days off or during their vaca- 
tion period. When an assignment is 
cancelled for a statutory holiday as 
herein specified, the eight hours’ pay 
specified above shall be at the rate of 
pay for the class of engine last worked 
on the assignment. If required to work 
on any such specified holiday, they 
shall receive pay for work performed 
in accordance with regular schedule 
provisions in addition to the day’s pay 
specified above. An employee whose 
assignment requires him to work on 
such specified holiday and who fails to 
fulfil his assignment, shall not receive 
any pay on account of such holidays. 
Work done on_ shifts commencing 
between 12.00 midnight and 11.59 Dats, 
both inclusive, on the specified holiday 
shall be considered as work on the 
specified holiday. 


The specified holidays referred to are: 


New Year’s Day 

Good Friday 

Dominion Day 

Labour Day 

Thanksgiving Day 

Christmas Day 
provided that when any of the above 
holidays fall on Sunday, the day sub- 
stituted by the Federal Government 
shall be observed. 

Spare yard engineers required to 
work on any of the specified holidays 
shall be paid in accordance with regular 
schedule provisions and shall receive, in 
addition, eight hours’ pay at pro rata 
rates. 


Effective Ist January 1957 the wage 
rates as provided in this report include 
an amount equivalent to $4.25 a month 
in heu of health and welfare benefits. 
Should the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers at some future date 
request a health and welfare plan in- 
volving contributions from the Railway, 
the equivalent allowance of $4.25 will 
be automatically converted for pay- 
ments of health and welfare plan that 
may be adopted. 
Effective 1st February 1957 yard rates 
of pay and conditions shall apply to 
locomotive engineers assigned to work 
between Tadanac and Warfield, B.C. 
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H. (i) Effective 1st February 1957 the 
operation of work trains on Prairie 
and Pacific Region shall be gov- 
erned by the conditions specified 
in Subsection (2) of Paragraph (b) 
of Article 8 of the Prairie and 
Pacific Regions Agreement for all 
trips instead of only for one trip. 


(ii) Effective 1st February 1957 the 
allowance specified in Paragraph 
(c) of Article 8, Prairie and Pacific 
Regions Agreement, shall be thirty 
minutes instead of one hour for 


diesel locomotives used in work 

train service. 
I. The company will take off their 
records contained in Form 178 as 


corrected the total number of run- 
throughs of locomotives in passenger 
and freight service separate, steam and 
diesel separate, on the Prairie and 
Pacific Regions, for the months of 
July and November 1956. They will 
also furnish for diesel run-throughs the 
number of units constituting the diesel 
locomotive. The company will also 
furnish particulars of compensation paid 
locomotive engineers in road freight and 
passenger service separately on the 
Prairie and Pacific Regions for the year 
1956 by months. 

If the parties are unable to agree on 
the correct percentage increases as set 
forth in paragraphs B and C hereof 
that should be applied on the basis of 
this information to locomotive engi- 
neers in road freight and passenger 
service on the Prairie and Pacific 
Regions to offset reductions made in 
run-through arbitraries as set out in 
this Report, the matter will be referred 
to a firm of chartered accountants 


acceptable to both parties for a final 
decision. In the event of failure of 
the parties to agree upon a firm of 
chartered accountants, the Board will 
nominate a firm which shall be accepted 
by both parties. The expenses for the 
services of such chartered accountants 
shall be borne equally by the two 
parties. 


The final percentage to be applied, 
notwithstanding the finding of such 
chartered accountants, shall not be 
lower than the equivalent of one-half 
of 1 per cent in road freight service 
and 6 per cent in passenger service, 
taken together, or more than the 
equivalent of 1 per cent in road freight 
service and 8 per cent in passenger 
service, taken together. 

Any adjustment in percentages made 
effective as a result of this study shall 
be effective from Ist February 1957. 

The information to be drawn from 
the Forms 178 and company payroll 
records shall be furnished as soon as 
possible but, in any event, not later 
than Ist March 1957. 


It is the Board’s sincere hope that the 
recommendations above set forth will be 
accepted by the parties and be imple- 
mented by the execution of an agreement 
expressed in appropriate language. 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 
and dated at Belleville this 24th day of 
January 1957. 

(Sgd.) J. C. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) A. W. Rorsuck, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) H. Brooke BELL, 
Member. 





Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No.1 


Releases Decisions in Four Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its decisions in 
four cases, two of which were heard on 
November 13 and two on December 11, 
1956. 


One case concerned a dispute regarding 
hostling being done by labourers and sub- 
sequent claims for run-arounds by Three 
Rivers firemen; the second was in connec- 
tion with the method of compensation for 
firemen working on a mixed train; the third 
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concerned the basis of payment for train 
crews assigned to trains operating between 
Montreal and Toronto; and the fourth was 
about the refusal of the company to 
reinstate an engineman who had_ been 
dismissed for a violation of operating rules. 


In the first case the stand taken by the 
employees was “in effect” sustained and 
the matter referred back to the parties for 
further negotiation on part of the question 
in dispute; in the second and third cases 


the contention of the employees was not 
sustained, and in the fourth the contention 
of the employees was sustained in part. 


The four disputes and decisions are 
summarized here:— 


Case No. 672—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern Region) and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen con- 
cerning hostling being done by other 
classifications at Three Rivers and subse- 
quent claims for run-arounds by Three 
Rivers firemen. 

The union contended that from March 1 
to March 5, 1955, 40 engines had been 
hostled by labourers and other classifica- 
tions at Three Rivers. It further claimed 
that it was “a known fact” that the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen was legally certified as bar- 
gaining agent for hostlers and held the 
contract covering such work. 

Consequently, the union maintained, the 
Company should have called a fireman as 
hostler or, if one was not available, the 
incoming or outgoing firemen should have 
been used to hostle and been paid as 
outlined in the agreement. 

The Company contended that there was 
nothing, and could not be anything, in 
the agreement with the union that gave 
hostlers or firemen the exclusive right to 
all hostling service; and that since the 
inception of the Company certain other 
classes of employees had been required, 
and had had the right, to perform hostling 
service where the number of engines 
handled did not warrant the assignment 
of hostlers. “The Company asserted that 
the number of engines handled at Three 
Rivers on the dates and at the times listed 
by the union did not warrant the employ- 
ment of hostlers. 

The Board “in effect” sustained the con- 
tention of the Brotherhood for work as 
hostlers under the contract, and directed 
that the matter be referred back to the 
parties for negotiation regarding the 
number of engines to be handled at a given 
point which would warrant establishment 
of hostlers’ positions. 


Case No. 673—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern Region) and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen con- 
cerning the method of compensation for 
firemen working on mized train operating 
between Ottawa and Waltham. 

The employees contended that firemen 
on the Ottawa-Waltham run, who were 
then being paid on a continuous basis, 
should be paid for two separate trips, one 


each way. Before a change of timetable 
in September 1955 they had been paid in 
the latter manner, the union stated. 


The Company contended that since 
September 26, 1954, when mixed trains 
were substituted for passenger trains on 
the run, the engine crews had been paid 
on a continuous basis instead of for single 
trips, and it claimed that it had the right 
to set up assignments on a straight-away 
or turn-around basis pursuant to an article 
of the agreement. 


The contention of the employees was 
not sustained. 


Case No. 674—Dispute between Cana- 
dian National Railways (Central Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
concerning basis of payment for train 
crews assigned to two trains operating 
between Montreal and Toronto, effective 
October 1, 1956. 


On April 10, 1956, train crews had been 
assigned to two trains operating between 
Montreal and Toronto which were then 
shown in the working timetable as mail 
trains, handling mail and express traffic 
exclusively. The train crews had been 
paid the through freight rate while so 
assigned. On September 30, 1956, the trains 
had been designated as passenger trains in 
the timetables, and the method of com- 
pensating the crews had been changed to 
passenger rates. 


The union contended that the reclassifi- 
cation of the trains to passenger-carrying 
trains with no reasonable anticipation of 
material change in traffic handled should 
not disturb the former method of com- 
pensating crews; it quoted an article of 
the current agreement in support of its 
stand. A note attached to the article was 
quoted: 

The incidental handling of passengers by 
crews ordered to handle milk, express or 
other unclassified service will not change 
payment from through freight to passenger 
rate. 


The Company maintained that although 
the trains in question had been originally 
established to expedite the handling of 
certain mail and express traffic, a survey 
conducted after the inauguration of these 
trains had shown that the number of cars 
being handled on the trains would allow 
a passenger car or cars to be added, and 
that there had been a growing number of 
passengers to patronize the trains after 
they had been advertised as passenger 
trains. The Company further contended 
that the note appended to the article 
quoted by the union had no bearing on 
the present situation, since the handling of 
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passengers on these trains was not wcidental 
to the handling of mail and express traffic. 
it contended that it had a right to use its 
judgment in establishing an assignment, 
and later to change such assignment to 
another category. 


The Board did not sustain the conten- 
tion of the employees. 


Case No. 675—Dispute between the 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 
Company and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers concerning the refusal 
of the Company to entertain a request 
to reinstate an engineer dismissed for 
violating operating rules. 

An engineer accepted an uncompleted 
train order from the conductor and moved 
his train, which collided with an obstruc- 
tion within yard limits. All members of 
the crew were dismissed after an in- 
vestigation into the accident; eight weeks 
later all were reinstated except the engi- 
neer. The Company said the engineer, 
because of a rule violation, had been 


involved in a serious accident three years 
earlier, after which he underwent a nine- 
month suspension, and that it was con- 
vinced “it would not be in the interests 
of safety or the best interests of safety to 
do so”. 


The employees admitted that there had 
been some mishandling of the train orders 
and that the locomotive engineer should 
have been more alert when accepting the 
orders, but maintained that as all of the 
crew involved in the matter had been 
returned to service the same consideration 
should be given to the engineer. 

The Company said that it viewed 
seriously irregularities in train orders and 
rules violations. 

The Board sustained the contention of 
the employees to the extent of directing 
reinstatement of the engineer as a loco- 
motive fireman in freight service, with the 
further recommendation that the Company - 
give consideration to his ultimate restora- 
tion to full service as locomotive engineer. 





U.S. Railway Unions Seek 
Severance Pay Program 


The AFL-CIO executive joined rail union 
officials last month in a vote to support 
a nation-wide, three-way, severance pay 
program for railroad workers fired as a 
result of technological progress. 

Union action for severance protection 
against a layoff trend was taken at a 
meeting between AFL-CIO’s_ Railway 
Employees’ Department and the Railway 
Labor Executives Association in Miami, 
Florida. 

The former represents six international 
unions and seven crafts. The latter now 
represents all rail labour organizations 
except the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers. 

The program would cover workers if 
dismissed as the result of: (1) mergers; 
(2) consolidation of facilities of two or 
more roads without merger approval by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission; and 
(3) installation of labour-saving techniques: 
namely, use of bigger locomotive units and 
the longer trains, mechanized maintenance, 
push-button yards, etc. 

The new severance pay move followed 
closely on the heels of considerable dissatis- 
faction, expressed among union officials 
privately, concerning a recent severance 
pay settlement signed between the Chicago 
& North Western Railroad and 12 rail 
unions. 
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Conciliation Pevice Written 


Into Australian Contract 


The setting up of a special conciliation 
committee which has the effect of by- 
passing the new Federal Arbitration 
Commission recently established in Australia 
(L.G. Aug. 1956, p. 957) is provided for in 
a new collective agreement covering about 
25,000 building trades workers in Melbourne. 


One of the provisions of the new agree- 
ment is for a seven-day cooling off period 
between the date on which an industrial 
issue arises and the beginning of a work 
stoppage. During this time it will be the 
duty of the conciliation committee to deal 
with the matters in dispute. Such matters 
would normally have been referred to the 
Commission. Except on questions of the 
basic wage, margins and standard hours, 
the unions concerned have undertaken not 
to approach the courts or wages boards on 
behalf of members covered by the new 
contract during its term. 


At the last regular conference of the 
Australian Council of Trade Unions, certain 
proposals recommended to the conference 
by a committee on arbitration were 
adopted. These involved a modification of 
compulsory arbitration as a means of 
setthng industrial disputes in favour of 
collective bargaining, and the conciliation 
provisions of the new agreement are the 
first tangible evidence that some unions are 
moving in this direction. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 





Wage Changes and Other Revisions 


in Agreements Negotiated in 1956 


W age increases in instalments over two or more years were outstanding 
feature of agreements reached in period October 1, 1955, to October i 
1956. About 90 per cent of agreements studied provided wage increase 


Wage increases in instalments spread 
over two or more years were an out- 
standing feature of collective bargaining 
during the period October 1, 1955, to 
October 1, 1956. 


Information taken from a sample of 
more than 500 contracts shows that wage 
increases were agreed upon in approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of the settlements. 
This proportion is greater than similar 
percentages calculated from samples of 
collective agreements negotiated in the 
previous two years, but is not quite as 
large as the figures for 1951 and 1952, 
shown in Chart 1. 


The sample of agreements used num- 
bered 545, and the workers covered by 
them totalled 425,181. It was impossible 
in approximately 5 per cent of the con- 
tracts to determine whether or not the 
general wage level had been changed, 
either because no previous agreement was 
available for comparison or because job 
classifications had been substantially 
changed. Among the 517 contracts from 
which wage comparisons were possible, 474, 
covering 397,347 workers, provided in- 
creases in rates (see Table 1). 


Contract Duration—More than half of 
the 474 contracts providing wage increases 


TABLE 1.-WAGE CHANGES IN 545 
COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
NEGOTIATED DURING PERIOD OCT. 1, 
1955—OCT. 1, 1956 




















Agreements |Workers Covered 
Wage Provision = 
No q% No q 
INol@hange. 42... 1.5. 43 7.9 11, 457 BOO 
Wnknown), 00-22 ....0 28 ell 16,377 3.9 
General Increase......| 474 roy (0) RO eele 4) (ehh! 
Motalsean... oc. | 545 100.0 |425,181 | 100.0 
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will remain in force for more than one 
year. This is in contrast to the predom- 
inance of one-year agreements in the past. 
For example, from an analysis of some 600 
agreements in 1954, it was found that more 
than 80 per cent were effective for one 
year or less. A comparison of the dura- 
tions of the agreements examined in the 
two years is given in Chart 2. 


Distribution of Wage Increases—For 
purposes of examining the amounts of wage 
increase, the agreements were divided into 
those having a duration of one year or 
less and those having a duration of more 
than one year. This was done because a 
large proportion of the longer-term con- 
tracts provide for automatic wage increases 
in the future. 

Two-year agreements frequently provide 
an increase of a stated amount effective 
at the date the contract comes into force 
and a further increase of a stated amount 
at the beginning of the second year. 
Agreements of longer than two years may 
provide deferred increases automatically at 
each anniversary date. 

A distribution of the wage increase 
settlements in one-year agreements is shown 
in Table 2. In some of these contracts 


TABLE 2— AMOUNT OF WAGE INCREASE 
IN AGREEMENTS OF ONE YEAR’S DUR- 
ATION OR LESS, OCT. 1, 1855—OCT, 1, 1956 








Amount in Cents per Hour Agree- | Workers 

ments | Covered 
ipo ie Ra a, SC ete. PRN a aoe 38 33,321 
Dismay OPO yarreneef. ee eRe oy seals Pee retweoierees 119 89,284 
tL ered He Ps ic eae ae Ae To ee 43 41,976 
5 ee Os Oe en ae en ee Re: 13 4,474 
7A PE Ae Sees See ae eS eee ee ae 3 1,635 

DD AR ae nati Mitotic aie on oe — — 

POCHIS-AAt. ce A A eee ee 216 170,690 
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PROPORTION OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING SETTLEMENTS GRANTING GENERAL 
WAGE INCREASES 1951-1956 BASED ON SAMPLES OF COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS* 
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the increase becomes effective in two or 
more stages throughout the year. In such 
cases, the total amount was used. As was 
true for the previous year (L.G. 1955, 
p. 13889), most of the increases are in the 
range of 5 to 9.9 cents per hour. How- 
ever, in the most recent year there was 
a substantial number of increases in the 
higher ranges as compared with the 1955 
findings. 





Table 3 gives a distribution of the wage 
increases provided in the longer-term agree- 
ments. The vertical columns show the 
increase range in the first year. The 
amount that will become effective in the 
future year or years can be read from the 
horizontal columns. 


It will be noted that more than 60 per 
cent of these agreements provide an auto- 
matic increase or increases after the first 


TABLE 3.—AMOUNT OF WAGE INCREASE IN AGREEMENTS OF MORE THAN ONE 
YEAR’S DURATION, OCT. 1, 1955—OCT. 1, 1956 


Amount in Cents per Hour First Year 
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Chart 2 
DURATION OF COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 1954 AND 1956 FROM SAMPLE STUDIES 


1956 


One year or less 


13 months to two years 


Two years 


Mere than two years 


1954 


One year or less 


13 months to two years 
(inclusive) 


More than two years 


16,600 


year, and the proportion varies with the 
length of the contract. For example, a 
small minority of the contracts effective 
for more than one but less than two years 
provide an increase after the first year. 
But two-thirds of the two-year agreements, 
and more than 80 per cent of those effec- 
tive for more than 2 years, make provision 
for deferred increases. 

Among the 97 agreements that do not 
make provision for increases in subsequent 
years, the most frequent amount was again 
in the 5 to 9.9 cents-an-hour range, but a 
substantially larger number of the increases 
were above this range than below. 

For the greater proportion of contracts 
giving wage increases beyond the first year, 
the largest number provide 5 to 9.9 cents 
initially and a further increase of 5 to 9.9 
cents in the future. Most of these are 
two-year agreements with increases approxi- 
mately equal in amount in each year. 

Other common arrangements are: 10 to 
14.9 cents in the first year and 5 to 9.9 in 
the future; 5 to 9.9 cents for the first year 
and a further 1 to 4.9 cents; first-year 
increases of 10 to 14.9 cents and future 
increases of the same amount; 1 to 4.9 
cents in each of two years. 


Other Changes—In examining the agree- 
ments for wage revisions, a check was also 


85730—74 


Per Cent 


40 50 60 
| | 


ag 137,055 


Numbers of agreements 


ee | Number of workers 





made for changes in vacation plans, 
statutory holidays, hours of work, and the 
frequency of cost-of-living escalator clauses. 
In addition, new pension plans and group 
health insurance plans were noted. 


In about 26 per cent, revisions were made 
in vacation plans, either in the form of 
an added week or a reduction in the service 
requirements or both. In 45 agreements, 
employees with 15 years’ service will now 
be entitled to a third week of vacation 
either through a reduction from a longer 
period of service or through the addition 
of a third week where none previously 
existed. Twenty agreements added a fourth 
week of vacation or reduced the service 
requirements for a vacation of this length. 
Most frequently, the fourth week is granted 
after 20 or 25 years. The service require- 
ment for a vacation of three weeks was 
reduced to 10 years in 19 contracts, and a 
vacation of two weeks after service of three 
years or less was made the rule in 12 
contracts. 

Additions were made to the number of 
paid holidays in 12 per cent of the agree- 
ments, added holidays to a total of eight 
or nine a year being the most common 
change. 

(Continued on page 364) 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Injunction against picketing upheld in Alberta. Representation vote 
order of Quebec Labour Relations Board is quashed by Superior Court 


The appeal court in Alberta has held 
that an injunction restraining picketing 
for the purpose of persuading members 
of other unions to stop work and thus to 
break their agreements was properly 
granted. 

In Quebec, a writ of prohibition against 
directing a representation vote was upheld 
by the Superior Court on the ground that 
the Labour Relations Board had failed to 
supply the company concerned with com- 
plete documentation regarding the union’s 
request for recognition. 


In Wisconsin, which has the educa- 
tional type of fair employment practices 
legislation, the Wisconsin Circuit Court, in 
dismissing an action in equity instituted 
by two Negroes against a union which had 
refused them membership because of their 
colour contrary to the recommendation of 
the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, held 
that union membership was not a legal 
right, and consequently the Court could 
not order the union to cease its discrim- 
inatory practices. 


Supreme Court of Alberta. . 


... finds picketing for the purpose of inducing a 


unlawful; upholds injunction 


On December 138, 1956, the Supreme 
Court of Alberta upheld the decision of 
a trial judge who granted a permanent 
injunction against picketing on a Calgary 
construction project and awarded the con- 
tyactor $1,000 damages for the loss sus- 
tained by him when employees on the 
project would not cross the picket line. 


The construction firm of Bennett and 
White Alberta Limited had a contract for 
the erection of a store addition, car park- 
ing building, and a tunnel between the 
two buildings, for T. Eaton Co. Ltd. Budd 
Bros. Ltd. had a subcontract to do the 
excavating. 


breach of contract 


In February 1956, Van Reeder, a mem- 
ber and representative of the Interna- 
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tional Union of Operating Engineers, 
approached James Budd, President and 
Managing Director of Budd Bros. Ltd., and 
asked him to sign a collective agreement. 
Mr. Budd said he had no objection to 
signing the agreement provided his men 
joined the appellant’s union. Van Reeder, 
with the permission obtained from the 
president of Budd Bros. Ltd., canvassed its 
employees but they refused to join the 
union, giving personal reasons for not 
joining. There was no suggestion that 
anyone connected with either contractor 
influenced the men in their decision. 


About March 15 or 16, Van Reeder 
informed the office of the manager of 
Bennett and White of the intention of 
setting up a picket line. Van Reeder and 
his union knew that although Budd Bros. 


Ltd. had no union employees working, 
there were employees of Bennett and 
White who were members of certain 


unions, and that according to the constitu- 
tion of those unions, their members were 
not permitted to cross the picket lines. 
On March 23, a picket line was placed 
and remained all day, until an interim 
injunction granted by the Chief Justice of 
the Trial Division was served on Van 
Reeder. Each picketer carried a placard 
which stated that there were non-union 
operators on this building. As the result 
of picketing, about 30 carpenters and 20 
labourers left the job and the work on 
the project was interrupted for one day. 
The case came first before the trial 
court, the company alleging that Van 


Reeder and his union “did improperly form 
and maintain a picket line around the side 







This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and_ the 
provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


of the project thereby refusing entrance 
to the respondent’s workmen”. By an 
amendment before trial, alternative claims 
were set up: (1) that the defendant had 
wrongfully induced or procured a large 
number of respondent’s workmen to leave 
their work without notice; and (2) that 
the formation and maintenance of the 
picket line constituted a nuisance. 


The trial judge refused to decide 

whether the conduct of the picketers con- 
stituted a nuisance but held that they 
committed an unlawful act by their con- 
duct, which had caused or induced a breach 
of the contract of employment existing 
between the respondent and members of 
other unions who quit their jobs as a result 
of the picket line. In the opinion of the 
judge, 
...the whole object of the so-called picket- 
ing was to bring operations to a standstill. 
It was not done with the intention of in- 
forming the public of anything whatsoever; 
the public had no interest or concern in this 
matter. There can be no doubt whatsoever 
that the object of this so-called picket line 
was not to obtain or impart information 
from or to anyone, but was to induce mem- 
bers of other unions who were employed on 
this job to refuse to cross the picket line 
and thereby bring the operation to a halt. 
Now, that, in my very definite view, is an 
unlawful act. 


I am not going to decide whether or not 
this was a nuisance but there is no doubt 
at all in my mind that it did constitute an 
attempt to interfere with the contractual 
relations between third persons, and that it 
actually succeeded in that purpose. 


The trial judge stressed the fact that 
there was no agreement of any kind 
between the defendant union and anyone 
else involved in this action. Moreover, 
there were no members of the defendant 
union employed on this job. 


In reaching his decision the trial judge 
followed the judgment in a British 
Columbia case, Comstock v. Scott (1953-54) 
(L.G. 1954, p. 119) where it was held that: 
“Picketing merely for the purpose of 
communicating or obtaining information is 
not a ground for injunction but it is 
wrongful and can be enjoined if it is 
carried on for other purposes.” He quoted 
further from the same case: 

It is quite clear that the purpose of the 
placard and of the picket line was not to 
give information to the public, for there 
were no members of the public concerned, 
but to persuade the members of the other 
trades to stop work, contrary to their agree- 
ments, not to cross the picket line, and thus 
tie-up the operations of the company. 


In the opinion of the judge, this was 
exactly what happened in the case before 
him. His ruling was that the injunction 


was properly granted and should remain 
permanent. Also he awarded the plaintiff 
$1,000 damages against both defendants for 
the actual breach of contract of workmen 
with whom the plaintiff had contractual 
relations. 


Van Reeder and the union concerned 
appealed the decision of the trial judge. 
The appeal was dismissed by the Supreme 
Court of Alberta, on December 13, 1956. 


Mr. Justice Johnson, in reasons for 
decision with which Mr. Justice Porter 
concurred, said that the trial judge had 
correctly stated the law applicable in this 
case. In his opinion the British Columbia 
case Williams v. Aristocratic Restaurants 
(1947) Ltd. (L.G. 1951, p. 371 and p. 1553) 
relied upon by the appellants was not 
relevant in this case. The cause of action 
in the case at bar was the procuring or 
inducing of a breach of contract, while in 
the Williams case there was no contract 
which had been breached by the act of 
the union members. There was, besides, 
legislation in British Columbia different 
from the legislation in Alberta considered 
in that case. 


Mr. Justice Johnson referred to the 
English case D.C. Thomson & Co. Lid. y. 
Deakin (1952) I Ch 646, (1952) 2 All ER 
361, which, he said, settled the law with 
respect to causing or procuring breach of 
contract. From it he quoted a statement 
by Lord Justice Jenkins enumerating four 
necessary ingredients to this actionable 
wrong: 


But, while admitting this form of action- 
able interference in principle, I would hold 
it is strictly confined to cases where it is 
clearly shown, first, that the person charged 
with actionable interference knew of the 
existence of the contract and intended to 
procure its breach; secondly, that the 
person so charged did definitely and unequiv- 
ocally persuade, induce or procure the 
employees concerned to break their contracts 
of employment with the intent I have men- 
tioned; thirdly, that the employees so per- 
suaded, induced or procured did in fact 
break their contracts of employment; and 
fourthly, that breach of the contract forming 
the alleged subject of interference ensued 
aS a necessary consequence of the breaches 
by the employees concerned of their con- 
tracts of employment. 


In Mr. Justice Johnson’s opinion each 
of these four necessary elements to commit 
the tort of causing or procuring breach of 
contract was present in the case at bar. 
Another passage from the same judgment, 
in his opinion, accurately described the 
present case: 

Nevertheless, I think that in principle 
an actionable interference with contractual 
relations may be committed by a third party 


who, with knowledge of a contract between 
two other persons and with the intention of 
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causing its breach, or of preventing its 
norformance, persuades, induces or procures 
the servants of one of those parties, on 
whose services he relies for the performance 
of his contract, to break their contracts of 
employment with him, either by leaving him 
without notice or by refusing to do what is 
necessary for the performance of his con- 
tract, provided that the breach of the 
contract between the two other persons 
intended to be brought about by the third 
party does in fact ensue as a necessary con- 
sequence of the third party’s wrongful 
interference’ with the contracts of employ- 
ment. 


Counsel for the appellants pleaded that 
an association pursuing its own interest 
cannot be held responsible for the injury 
it might cause and cited the case Sorrell 
v. Smith (1925) AC 700, 94 LJ, Ch. 347, 
as authority for this. However, Mr. Justice 
Johnson considered the Sorrell case as 
irrelevent because it did not involve the 
procuring of a breach of contract, while 
in the case at bar, inducing the breach of 
contract was the direct method used by 
the appellants to attain their aim and was 
not merely an incidental result. 


Mr. Justice Johnson, like the trial judge, 
did not consider it necessary to deal with 
the question of nuisance, because the 
present case was properly decided on other 
grounds. Concluding his judgment he 
said: 

I have mentioned that there is not in 
Alberta any Act similar to the Trade- 
Unions Act of British Columbia or the 
trade unions or Trade Disputes Act, 1906, 
of England (6 Edw. VII, ch. 47). Even if 
such Acts were in force here they would 
not affect this decision. The English Act 
requires that what is done be done in con- 
templation or furtherance of a trade dis- 
pute. There was here no dispute either in 
being or contemplation. As the real object 
of the picketing was not to inform the 
public but by exerting pressure on mem- 
bers of other unions to bring the work to 
a stop, the British Columbia Act would not 
apply to this case: Hammer v. Kemmis 


(1956) 18 WWR 673. 


Mr. Justice Clinton J. Ford, while con- 
curring with Mr. Justice Johnson as to 
the statement of facts and the legal results 
that followed, dealt more expressly with 
refuting what he considered to be the 
main arguments advanced by the appellants. 


Counsel for the appellants contended 
that no breach of contract between Budd 
Bros. Ltd. and its employees occurred or 
was procured by the appellants, but even 
if it were so, the picketing activities of 
the appellants were for the purpose of 
advancing the legitimate interests of the 
union and this was legal justification for 
their actions and relieved them from respon- 
sibility for any consequential injury 
sustained by the respondent. Contending 
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this, the appellants relied on the authority 
of Sorrell v. Smith. However, in that case, 
as pointed out by Mr. Justice Johnson, no 
breach of contract was procured by any- 
one. The question for decision was 
whether there was a conspiracy to injure 
the plaintiff in his business of retailing 
newspapers; whether the act or acts com- 
plained of which caused loss and hurt to 
the plaintiff were done with the purpose 
of injuring the plaintiff, or was the true 
motive of the acts something else, such 
as for instance the furtherance of the 
defendant’s own business? The _ court 
found no illegal means and no conspiracy 
to injure. The plaintiff suffered injury to 
his business as the result of what the 
defendants did, but injury was incidental 
to the trade war and clash of policies. 


The same line of reasoning. according to 
Mr. Justice Ford, the appellants seek to 
epply to their advantage in the case at - 
bar. But the question at issue here is not 
an unlawful conspiracy to injure, but the 
procuring of a breach of contract. The 
evidence points to the fact that the 
appellants formed the picket line for the 
immediate if not predominant purpose of 
procuring the breach of contract. It may 
be accepted that they also had in mind 
to advance thereby the interests of their 
trade union, but this is not legal justifica- 
tion for committing a tortious act that 
in itself created common law liability. 
Furthermore, the appellant trade union, as 
pointed out by the trial judge, did not 
have a contract with the plaintiff, or with 
Budd Bros. Ltd., its subcontractor whose 
employees were induced or procured to 
break their contract, mor were any 
employees of this company members of 
the appellate union. In such a situation 
it had no trade union rights to protect. 


Afterwards, Mr. Justice Ford considered 
the Williams v. Aristocratic Restaurants 
case on which the appellants relied. In 
his opinion, in that case the question of 
breach of contract did not arise, but the 
main issue turned out to be whether or 
not the picketing amounted to a nuisance 
and the majority decision of the Supreme 
Court of Canada was that it did not. As 
the present appeal does not turn on the 
question of a nuisance, therefore the 
Williams case does not assist the appellants. 


In concluding his reasons, Mr. Justice 


Ford stated: 


It will be readily seen that the result of 
this appeal in no way affects the question 
of the right to carry on peaceful picketing 
where the object is to receive and impart 
information, and neither a nuisance nor 
trespass results from the methods employed, 
and a trade dispute exists. Nor does this 


decision affect in any way the right of a 
trade union to be certified as the bargain- 
ing agent of the employees of any unit of 
a business and to enter into a collective 
agreement on behalf of the employees of 
such unit under The Alberta Labour Act, 
1947, ch. 8. 


The appeal was dismissed with costs. 
Bennett and White Alberta Limited v. 
Van Reeder and International Union of 
Operating Engineers Local 933 (1957) 20 
WWR. 369. 


Quebec Superior Court... 


... rules firm must receive copy of application for 
certification before representation vote ordered 


In a decision given at Montreal on 
April 11, 1956, the Quebec Superior Court 
upheld the writ of prohibition suspending 
two decisions of the Labour Relations 
Board of the Province of Quebec directing 
a representation vote, because the Board 
refused to transmit to the company con- 
cerned a copy of the request for recogni- 
tion. 

The facts of the case, as related by Mr. 
Justice Caron in his reasons for judgment, 
were as follows:— 


Miron et Fréres Limitée is a construc- 
tion company operating in the Montreal 
region employing, according to the season, 
from 900 to 2,000 workers of various trades. 


On September 28, 1955, V'Union des 
Chauffeurs et Employés de Construction 
Mobile, de Cuwmenterie et d’Asphalte, 
organized a strike and, by using violence 
and by blockading the company’s work- 
shops, caused the suspension of normal 
work up till October 19, 1955. This strike 
was illegal under Section 24 of the Labour 
Relations Act of the Province of Quebec, 
as no association of employees was certi- 
fied to represent the employees of the 
company. 

On October 17, the representatives of 
the union and of the company met at the 
office of the Prime Minister of the prov- 
ince and reached an agreement which 
provided that the employees should return 
to work as soon as possible according to 
the company’s requirements; the trade 
union should act according to law and 
present to the Labour Relations Board a 
request for certification as a bargaining 
agent of the employees “following the 
procedure established for this purpose”; 
later a vote by secret ballot would be 
taken among the workers employed by 
the company on September 28, 1955. 

On October 21, the company received 
from the Labour Relations Board a letter 
dated October 20 notifying it that a request 


for certification of the above mentioned 
union dated October 19 had been received, 
and enclosing a letter addressed to the Board 
by the union’s legal representative. In this 
letter, dated October 18, the representative 
stated that he was forwarding to the Board 
an application for certification, and he 
referred to the agreement reached in the 
Prime Minister’s office and mentioned that 
the employees charged with serious criminal 
offences would be excluded from voting. 
Attached was a copy of the minutes 
adopted at a meeting of the employees 
held on October 18, the notice of which 
was given to the employees at a meeting 
held the previous day, and by newspapers 
and radio. The Board asked the company 
to prepare the paylist of all workers in 
employment of the company on September 
28, 1955, and stated that the company had 
seven days to send in its representations. 

On October 25, the company, by a 
registered letter, asked the Board for a 
certified copy of the application for 
certification submitted by the union and 
for a copy of documents attached to this 
request, in order to present the company’s 
remarks and objections, when necessary. 

On October 27, without giving the com- 
pany a hearing, the Board issued a 
decision ordering a representation vote by 
secret ballot among the employees of the 
company, employed on September 28, 1955, 
and whose names appeared on the paylist 
of September 28, 1955. Foremen, super- 
visors, shippers, office workers, and those 
against whom criminal charges were laid 
were to be excluded from voting. 

A copy of this decision of the Board 
was sent to the company the same day. 

On October 31, in a letter addressed to 
the Board, the company, after acknowl- 
edging receipt of this decision, expressed 
its surprise that such decision could be 
taken by the Board without giving a 
previous notice to the company and with- 
out the company having an opportunity 
to present its claims, and asked the Board 
to send without delay the documents 
requested in the communication of October 
25 (a copy of the request for certification 
with accompanying documents). 

The Board refused and continued to 
refuse to do so. 

On November 3, a hearing was arranged 
by the Board with the representatives of 
both the company and the union taking 
part. At this meeting the company 
explained the meaning and the scope of 
the verbal agreement of October 17; and 
said that the Board did not have the right 
to intervene by a decision in this matter, 
alleging that if the parties failed to agree 
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regarding a vote which would depart from 
the procedure established by the Board, 
then the latter should apply the law 
within the sphere of its jurisdiction. Once 
more, the company asked for a copy of 
the request for certification, but in vain. 
On November 16, 1955, the Board 
rendered its second decision, which dealt 
with the first decision of October 27, the 
request for recognition of October 19, and 
with representations made at the hearing 
on November 3. Considering the submis- 
sions made by the parties as the result of 
the first decision and the hearing that 
followed on November 3, the Board ruled 
on such matters as the list of voters; 
persons to be considered as foremen; the 
right of voting of workers on St. Lawrence 
Seaway project; the method of deter- 
mining who was employed on September 
28, 1955, and thus entitled to vote; and 
fixed the date of the representation vote 
for November 25, from 5 am. till 9 p.m. 


Following the second decision of the 
Board, the company concerned applied for 
and was granted a writ of prohibition 
suspending the decisions of the Board. 
The Board contested this writ of prohibi- 
tion by inscription in law based exclu- 
sively on Section 4la (b) of the Labour 
Relations Act. Section 41a reads as 
follows: 

Notwithstanding any legislative provision 
inconsistent herewith, 

(a) the decisions of the Board shall be 
without appeal and cannot be revised 
by the courts; 

(b) no writ of quo warranto, of mandamus, 
of certiorari, of prohibition or injunc- 
tion may be issued against the Board 
or against any of its members acting 
in their official capacity; 

(ec) the provisions of article 50 of the 
Code of Civil Procedure shall not apply 
to the Board, or to its members acting 
in their official capacity. 


In the opinion of the court, if the Board 
acted within the scope of its functions and 
powers it 1s protected by Section 41a; but 
if the Board went beyond its powers or 
exceeded its jurisdiction it is not protected 
by that provision. 

Of all the submissions of the company 
challenging the validity of the Board’s 
decision, Mr. Justice Caron found validity 
in the claim that the Board refused and 
was still refusing to supply the company 
with the copies of the request for recog- 
nition and of the relevant documents 
attached to it. In his opinion this com- 
plaint was far more serious than anything 
else invoked by the company. 
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It was the Board, the judge said, which 
invited the company to reply or contest 
the union’s application for recognition. 
These representations were necessarily 
linked with the request made by the union. 
Was the meeting of employees properly 
called and was it representative of the 
employees? Was it conducted in an 
orderly way without fraud or pressure? 
Was the meeting dominated by Commun- 


ists? Was the application properly 
completed and signed? How could the 
company logically reply without exact 


knowledge of the request and its accom- 
panying documents, which according to the 
agreement of October 17 should’ be 
presented “following the procedure estab- 
lished for this purpose”? 


In Mr. Justice Caron’s opinion, the 
Board, without giving any motive, contrary 
to all customs and rules of judicial pro- 
cedures, decided to make rulings in a 
dispute after having refused three times 
to communicate to the company the docu- 
ment by virtue of which the said company 
was called before the tribunal. The court 
could only draw the conclusion that this 
attitude was practically equivalent to the 
refusal to hear a party to a dispute. 

He found no validity in the argument 
that the refusal to provide the information 
was justified for the protection of the 
workmen against reprisals of the employer. 
Those who seek rights through judicial 
procedure of necessity expose themselves 
to the consequences that flow from it, 
whatever they are. 

The court declared that a judicial or 
quasi-judicial tribunal which makes deci- 
sions without granting the party the right 
to make representations with full knowl- 
edge of the facts exceeds its jurisdiction 
and cannot be protected by Article 4la 
of the Labour Relations Act. 

In the opinion of the Court, the Board 
refused to grant the company = an 
elementary right and made _ decisions 
without hearing the company regarding 
the points which could be of primary 
importance. 


Considering that the Labour Relations 
Board refused to hear the company before 
making a decision contested by the com- 
pany, and in so doing exceeded its 
jurisdiction, the court rejected the inscrip- 
tion in law of the Board with costs. 
Miron et Fréres Limitée v. la Commission 
des Relations Ouvriéres de la Province de 
Quebec et TUnon des Chauffeurs et 
Employés de Construction Mobile, de 
Cimenterie et d’Asphalte, (1956) RJQ 389. 


Wisconsin Circuit Court... 


... rules union can't be made to adopt non-discrim- 
inatory membership practices under Wisconsin law 


Recommendations of the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission that two Negroes 
be admitted into a bricklayers’ union were 
held to be not judicially enforceable by 
the Wisconsin Circuit Court on November 
30, 1956, on the ground that the Wisconsin 
Fair Employment Act did not invest 
enforcement powers in the Industrial 
Commission. 


The case was an action in equity insti- 
tuted by two Negroes who, having been 
refused admittance into the Bricklayers, 
Masons, Marble Masons Protective Inter- 
national Union No. 8 of Wisconsin (AFL), 
petitioned the court to order the union to 
admit them as members in compliance with 
the recommendations of the Industrial 
Commission, which had found that they 
had been denied membership because of 
their colour. 


Counsel for the union, while admitting 
that discrimination had been practised, 
argued that the court had no jurisdiction 
to grant the requested relief, contending 
further that the plaintiffs had not been 
deprived of any legally recognized rights. 

The judge considered the jurisdictional 
issue first. After quoting from sections of 
the Wisconsin statutes pertaining to the 
investigation and study of discrimination 
and the powers of the Industrial Commis- 
sion, he said that there was nothing 
mandatory in the passages cited which 
would be binding upon the union; nor was 
there any provision giving the Commis- 
sion powers of enforcement other than one 
authorizing it to conduct a “humiliating” 
program through means of publicity. It 
was obvious that the Legislature had 
definitely declared a policy advocating fair 
employment opportunities to all regardless 
of race, colour or creed but had failed to 
include a provision by which this policy 
could be enforced. Consequently, the 
Commission had no power to order an 
employer or union to desist from discrim- 
inatory practices nor had aggrieved parties 
any right of appeal to the courts. 

The judge distinguished between the 
Wisconsin type of fair employment statute, 
which he classified as “educational or 
voluntary,” and those which were commonly 
designated as “compulsory” type statutes. 
The former incorporated a declaration of 
policy against racial discrimination in 
employment but lacked provisions for 
enforcement or judicial review, whereas the 
latter prohibited racial discrimination and 


provided for enforcement, judicial review 
and, in some cases, criminal penalties. 

Tracing the history of the Wisconsin 
Fair Employment Act, the judge pointed 
out that the Bull, as introduced, had been 
of the compulsory type but had been 
amended during passage and that pro- 
posals to change it had been twice rejected 
by the Legislature. In his opinion, it 
could not be argued that the Fair Employ- 
ment Act was of the “voluntary or educa- 
tional class’ through an oversight on the 
part of the Legislature, when several 
statutes of the compulsory type had been 
created. 


In effect, this court was being asked to 
interpret the pertinent statutes as being 


of the “compulsory class’ rather than 
of the “voluntary” class. The judge, 
however, pointed out that it was an 


elementary principle of law that courts do 
not have the power to amend or create 
statutes. In this particular case the court 
had no power to create a right or to 
place teeth in a statute which the Legis- 
lature had rejected on two previous 
occasions. 


The plaintiffs had not been denied the 
remedy afforded them, the findings of the 
Industrial Commission having been publi- 
cized and disseminated as required by the 
Fair Employment Act. There was no 
provision in the Act giving the court power 
to penalize the union for failing to abide 
by or adhere to the findings and conclu- 
sions of the Industrial Commission. 


Turning then to the question of legal 
rights, the judge rejected the plaintiff’s 
argument that admission into a union was 
a right and not a privilege, stating there 
was nothing in the Act to support this 
contention. He said that no one had a 
legal right to become or remain a member 
of a voluntary association except at the 
will of the membership; he quoted from 
several cases where the courts, while 
admitting the social and economic impor- 
tance of union membership, had ruled that 
membership in a labor union was a 
privilege which could be granted or with- 
held. 

The judge also dismissed the argument 
that the plaintiffs were entitled to the 
protection of the federal Constitution 
under the Fourteenth Amendment and the 
comparable provisions of the Wisconsin 
Constitution, declaring that it was a well 
established principle of law that the con- 
stitutional provisions, including the Bill of 
Rights, apply only as limitations upon 
official governmental action and not upon 
the conduct of individuals. He said that 
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it was a legal impossibility for a private 
citizen, club or union to deprive another 
of any constitutional right. 

The provision in the Wisconsin Con- 
stitution guaranteeing every one a remedy 
for all “injuries or wrongs” could not be 
invoked in this case, as it applied only 
when injury resulted from the invasion of 
a legal right, which was not true in this 


instance. In his opinion, there was no 
existing legal duty requiring the defendants 
to accept the plaintiffs as union members. 
Union membership not being a legal right 
under the Wisconsin Constitution, the 
judge concluded that no legal injury had 
been sustained by the plaintiffs. 

He therefore dismissed the action. Rose 
et al v. Ebert, 39 LRRM 2233. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Minimum wage rates for women increased in Manitoba. Stamp system 
of vacation pay credits for construction industry is extended in Quebec 


In Manitoba, a new general minimum 
wage order increased the minimum hourly 
rates for women workers by two and three 
cents, and extended protection to all 
workers covered by the order against a 
reduction in the minimum weekly wage 
for time not worked on a general holiday. 
It also requires employers to register 
before hiring employees for homework. 


The Quebec Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion replaced the general vacation order 
and the special order for the construction 
industry in the Montreal and Hull areas 
by a new order which extends the stamp 
system of vacation pay credits to all 
manual workers in the building construc- 
tion industry throughout the province, and 
continues to provide for an annual paid 
holiday of one week after a year’s con- 
tinuous service for other employees. The 
Commission also amended the _ general 
minimum wage order by making fish 
processing establishments on the Magdalen 
Islands subject to the wage provisions set 
out in the order for establishments for 
which a regular work week has not been 
prescribed. 


Three special hours of work and 
minimum wage orders made by the Alberta 
Board of Industrial Relations granted partial 
or total exemption from the hours and 
wages provisions of the Alberta Labour 
Act and minimum wage orders to field 
employees in the land surveying industry, 
commercial travellers, and insurance, real 
estate and securities salesmen. 


Students-in-training in the professions of 
accountancy and law were exempted from 
the British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts. 

The regulations under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act in Newfoundland were 
re-issued, with substantial changes in the 
first-aid requirements. 
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Regulations made by the Alberta Appren- 
ticeship Board for the trade of bricklayer, 
mason, tile setter and terrazzo worker 
provide for the issuance of certificates of 
qualification to persons with experience in 
the trade. By another order, tradesmen 
engaged in television construction or repair 
work are now subject to regulations under 
the Alberta Tradesmen’s Qualification Act. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


New regulations for the trade of brick- 
layer, mason, tile setter and _ terrazzo 
worker made by the Alberta Apprentice- 
ship Board and approved by O.C. 1716/56 
were gazetted December 31, rescinding 
those authorized by O.C. 1057/49 (L.G. 
1949, p. 1571). 


Among other changes, the new regula- 
tions, in keeping with the practice in the 
carpenter, machinist, sheet metal and 
painting and decorating trades, have made 
provision for issuing certificates of qualifi- 
cation to experienced persons who have 
not served a formal apprenticeship. 


The requirements for a certificate of 
qualification are the same as in the four 
other trades where these certificates are 
issued, the regulations providing that per- 
sons with at least four years of qualifying 
experience in the bricklaying, masonry, tile 
setting and terrazzo working trade prior to 
the date of publication of these regulations, 
upon submission of proof of efficiency, will 
be granted a certificate of qualification, 
provided he applies within 180 days from 
the time the regulations were gazetted 
(December 31, 1956). A candidate who 
applies after the expiration of the 180-day 
period will be required to take an exam- 
ination to establish his proficiency in the 


trade. If he fails to qualify, he will be 
given an appropriate standing as an 
apprentice. He may then register as an 


apprentice and complete his training 
according to the Act and these regulations. 

The holder of a certificate of qualifica- 
tion may be asked to appear for re- 
examination at the discretion of the Board, 
and if he fails to pass, his certificate may 
be cancelled. The Department of Indus- 
tries and Labour may also cancel a 
certificate which has been obtained by 
means of a fraudulent testimonial, signa- 
ture or declaration. 

The age requirement for apprentices in 
this trade has been changed, the new regu- 
lations providing that, subject to the Act 
and regulations, every person over the age 
of 16 years and preferably not over the 
age of 24 years will be eligible for appren- 
ticeship. Formerly, the upper age limit for 
apprentices was 20, except in the case of a 
veteran whom the Board had declared 
eligible on the advice of the Local Advisory 
Committee. 

The educational qualifications remain 
the same, however, an apprentice being 
required to have completed Grade 8 or 
its equivalent, the standard set in the 
carpenter and welding trades. 

The term of apprenticeship is still four 
years, including the three-month proba- 
tionary period. However, it may be 
reduced by the Board on the recommenda- 
tion of the Local Advisory Committee in 
the case of an apprentice who has had 
experience in the trade or who has a 
certificate from an approved technical or 
vocational school testifying that he has 
specialized in courses applicable to the 
trade. Under the former regulations, some 
allowance was made for vocational school 
training but, unless specially authorized by 
the Board, time-credit was given only for 
experience as an indentured apprentice. 

The ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
remains one to three, an employer who 
is himself a journeyman or who employs 
one journeyman being permitted to have 
one apprentice. An apprentice  trans- 
ferred temporarily by arrangement with 
the Director of Apprenticeship for the 
purpose of learning a branch of the trade 
not carried out by the employer to whom 
he is apprenticed will not be counted in 
the quota. 


Apprentices in this trade are required to 
attend the educational classes prescribed 
by the Board and the Department of 
Education. These will include instruction 
as shown in the syllabus approved by the 
Board. In addition, the employer is to 
give the apprentice sufficient instruction 
and practical training in all branches of 
the trade, including the selection and 
preparation of materials, to enable him to 


develop into a and — skilled 
journeyman. 

As formerly, the regulations specify that 
before being granted an annual certificate 
of progress or a final certificate of qualifi- 
cation as a journeyman, every apprentice 
must pass the trade tests and the trade 
examinations prescribed by the Board, and 
must also have satisfactory reports from 
his employer and the trade school. In the 
event that an employer fails to submit a 
report the apprentice will be deemed to 
have made satisfactory progress. 

As in the former regulations, there is a 
provision stipulating that the hours of 
work of apprentices are to be the same as 
for a journeyman. 

The regulations continue to provide that 
when not attending classes apprentices are 
to be paid not less than specified percent- 
ages of the prevailing wages of a journey- 
man; but both the rates and the increase 
dates have been changed. The minimum 
rate payable for registered employment 
prior to basic training has been raised from 
40 per cent to 50 per cent, the rate set 
in the carpenter trade. Increases, how- 
ever, are not contingent upon passing the 
years’ technical training as is the case in 
the carpenter and machinist trades nor are 
they payable every six months following 
basic training as formerly. 

The regulations provide that the first 
year after successful completion of basic 
training the apprentice must be paid at 
least 60 per cent of the prevailing wages 
of a journeyman with a further increase 
to 70 per cent the second year. From the 
third year until completion of the appren- 
ticeship contract the rate is 85 per cent. 

Under the former order, the 50-per-cent 
rate was payable the first six months after 
basic training and the apprentice received 
an increase of five per cent of the prevail- 
ing journeyman’s wage every six months 
until the fourth six months following basic 
training, when the rate was increased to 
70 per cent. During the fifth and sixth 
six months he received not less than 90 
per cent of a Journeyman’s wage. 

The regulations again provide that if the 
term of apprenticeship is shortened, the 
rates may be adjusted accordingly. In- 
creases also continue to be automatic on 
the respective due dates with an employer 
being permitted to apply to the Board to 
withhold an increase in the case of an 
apprentice who has failed to qualify for an 
annual certificate of progress. 


Alberta Labour Act 


Three special hours of work and minimum 
wage orders made by the Alberta Board 
of Industrial Relations following an inquiry 


practical 
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were approved by the Lieutenant Governor 
on January 8 by O.C. 30/57 and went into 
effect on January 15. 


The first order, Land Surveying Industry 
Hours of Work and Minimum Wage Order 
No. 24 (1956), permits employees in this 
industry to work up to 208 hours a month 
at the regular rate; the second, Hours of 
Work and Minimum Wage Order No. 25 
(1956), sets a minimum weekly wage of $30 
for commercial travellers; the third order, 
Hours of Work and Minimum Wage Order 
No. 26 (1956), exempted insurance, real 
estate and securities salesmen from the 
hours and wages sections of the Act and 
from any orders issued under the Act. 


Land Surveyors 


The order for the land surveying industry 
covers all operations carried on by firms 
whose chief business is land surveying or 
surveying oil and gas well sites, and applies 
in all parts of the province except the 
cities of Edmonton, Calgary, Lethbridge 
and Medicine Hat. It applies only to the 
field employees in the industry. 


The order exempts field employees in 
this industry from the hours provision of 
the Act and from the overtime require- 
ment of the four general minimum wage 
orders to the extent that they may work 
up to a maximum of 208 hours in a 
calendar month at the regular rate. 
Employees who complete 208 hours before 
the end of the calendar month will be 
deemed to have worked a full month. 


One and one-half the regular rate must be 
paid for hours worked in excess of 208 in 
the calendar month and for time worked 
on a rest-day. The overtime rate is also 
payable after 48 hours in a week to an 
employee who works less than 208 hours 
in his first or final month of employment. 


These provisions do not apply to party 
chiefs or assistant party chiefs, who have 
also been exempted from the provision of 
the Act limiting working hours and from 
the overtime provision of the minimum 
wage orders. 


Commercial Travellers 


Hours of Work and Minimum Wage 
Order No. 25 (1956) covers salesmen whose 
selling activities are not confined to a 
store or office, except insurance, real estate 
or securities salesmen. More specifically, 
it applies to: commercial agents, street 
vendors and vocational salesmen licensed 
under the Licensing of Trades and Busi- 
nesses Act, automobile, truck and bus 
salesmen and commercial travellers. The 
latter are defined as persons who, selling 
only to wholesale merchants, solicit orders 
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from samples, catalogues, cards, price lists 
or description from dealers or manufac- 
turers for goods which will be delivered 
from factory to warehouse and who in the 
course of their duties regularly travel from 
town to town. 

The new order exempts these employees 
from the hours provision of the Act and 
from the provisions of the four general 
minimum wage orders, providing instead 
for a minimum weekly wage of $30, the 
wage set for adult males in centres with 
a population of over 5,000 under Order 
No. 17 (1956). The minimum weekly wage 
of $30 may be adjusted over the period 
of a month. 


Insurance, Real Estate and Stock 
and Bond Salesmen 


Hours of Work and Minimum Wage 
Order No. 26 (1956) exempts the following 
employees from the hours and _ wages 
provisions of the Act and from the provi- 
sions of orders issued under the Act: 
persons holding a certificate under the 
Alberta Insurance Act permitting them to 
engage in the insurance business; adjusters 
employed by the Alberta Hail Insurance 
Board; real estate salesmen licensed under 
the Real Estate Agents’ Licensing Act; 
and securities salesmen registered under the 
Securities Act. 

The effect of the order is to exempt 
these employees from the hours of work, 
minimum wage and weekly rest require- 
ments of the Act. 


Alberta Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


The regulations under the Alberta Trades- 
men’s Qualification Act respecting the 
trade of radiotechnician have been amended 
by an order authorized by O.C. 1715/56 
and gazetted on December 31 which re- 
defines the term radiotechnician so as to 
include a person engaged in the construc- 
tion, building or repairing of television 
recelvers, power amplifiers, antenna or 
grounding connectors used for television 
reception as well as a tradesman employed 
in the construction or repair of radios. 

As a result of the change, a person 
employed in television construction or 
repair work will now be covered by the 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, the general 
trade regulations under the Act and the 
special regulations for the radiotechnician 
trade. 

Among other rules, he will be subject 
to the provision in the general regulations 
which requires a person employed in any 
of the designated trades to be the holder of 
a certificate of competency or to be regis- 
tered as an apprentice under the Appren- 
ticeship Act. 


The tradesman engaged in television work 
is also bound by the certification provi- 
sions in the special rules for the television 
trade. One of these provides that an 
applicant for a certificate of competency 
in this trade must have had at least three 
vears’ experience in the trade and also 
requires him to pass an examination con- 
sisting of practical and theoretical tests 
based on the course of studies set for 
apprentices under the Apprenticeship Act. 
Another states that at the discretion of 
the Department of Industries and Labour 
a temporary certificate of proficiency may 
be granted a candidate subject to exam- 
ination or, in the case of failure on the 
examination, where the candidate obtains 
not less than two-thirds of the required 
pass mark. 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 


In British Columbia, students registered 
under the Chartered Accountants Act, and 
students-at-law and articled clerks enrolled 
under the Legal Professions Act, 1955, have 
been exempted from the Male and Female 
Minimum Wage. Acts, effective from 
January 24, 1957, by Regulation No. 4, 
an order made by the Board of Industrial 
Relations on January 22, following an 
inquiry. 


Manitoba Minimum Wage Act 


A new regulation respecting wages, hours 
and conditions of employment made by the 
Manitoba Minimum Wage Board following 
public hearings and approved by Man. Reg. 
3/57 was gazetted January 12, increasing the 
minimum wage rates for women workers 
to 58 cents an hour in urban areas and 
to 54 cents an hour in rural districts. There 
were no changes in the basic male rates 
but men are now entitled to the same 
benefits as women with respect to a week 
in which a holiday occurs. Other new 
provisions deal with the take-home work 
and employees working under contract. 

Instead of being divided into two main 
sections, one governing female employees 
and the other covering male employees, the 
new regulations have a section on inter- 
pretation followed by provisions dealing 
with wages, hours and conditions of employ- 
ment, after which come rules on health 
and sanitation similar to those appended 
to the earlier regulations and general pro- 
visions respecting take-home work and 
records. 

Exemptions are more precisely spelled 
out than formerly, the new regulations 
providing that the following classes of 
persons are excluded: independent con- 


tractors; persons employed in agriculture, 
fishing, fur farming, dairy farming or in 
the growing of horticultural or market 
garden products which are to be sold on 
the premises; domestic servants in private 
homes; volunteer workers in a religious, 
philanthropic, political or patriotic institu- 
tion; persons who, as beneficiaries under a 
charitable, rehabilitation or therapeutic 
project or plan, are employed by a munic- 
ipal, religious or philanthropic body; and 
students-in-training in or qualified members 
of the professions of accountancy, architec- 
ture, dentistry, engineering, law, medicine, 
nursing or pharmacy. Persons acting in a 
managerial capacity are also exempt, pro- 
vided they are paid not less than the 
prescribed minimum wage for standard and 
overtime hours. 


Minimum Wage Rates 


Some minimum rates were increased by 
small amounts. The minimum rate for 
male employees over 18 years is still 60 
cents an hour and it continues to apply 
throughout the province. As formerly, two 
rates are provided for women over 18, a 
minimum hourly rate of 58 cents for 
women in urban areas and of 54 cents for 
women in rural areas. The new rates 
represent a gain of 3 cents for women in 
urban areas and an increase of 2 cents for 
women elsewhere in the province. The 
higher rate applies in Greater Winnipeg, 
the cities of Brandon and Portage la 
Prairie, the towns of Flin Flon and Selkirk 
and in summer resorts; the lower rate 
governs in other parts of the province. A 
single rate, 48 cents an hour, is provided 
for boys and girls under 18. ‘This repre- 
sents an increase of 3 cents an hour in 
the minimum rate for girls in rural areas, 
but it does not affect boys under 18 or 
girls in urban districts, the former order 
having provided a minimum wage of 48 
cents an hour for these employees. 

If an employee provides a bicycle for use 
in his employer’s business, he must be paid 
an additional 10 cents a day or 50 cents a 
week, whichever is the lesser amount. 

The minimum rate for overtime con- 
tinues to be one and one-half the minimum 
hourly rate. It is now specified that the 
overtime rate is payable for time when an 
employee is required to be present or avail- 
able for work or service after regular hours 
as well as for time actually worked in 
excess of the standard hours. Another 
change is that in the case of an employee 
whose regular rate is higher than the 
applicable minimum rate, the employer may 
not apply the excess amount against hours 
for which the minimum overtime rate 
should be paid. 
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Learners and Handicapped Persons 


As previously, some variation of the 
minimum rate is permitted in the case of 
learners with permits. The main difference 
is that the new regulations set out a precise 
definition of the term, providing that for 
the purposes of this order “learner” means 
a person who is employed under arrange- 
ments by which he performs manual, 
clerical or technical work for an employer 
while acquiring skill in the work which is 
of such nature that it takes less than 4,000 
hours to acquire the skill. 

Substantially the same conditions are 
imposed. An employer may not employ 
learners at less than the minimum wage 
without a permit from the Minister of 
Labour. If the Minister is satisfied that it 
is reasonable for an employer to employ 
inexperienced workers for a training period 
he may issue a learner’s permit setting out 
the length of the training period and the 
hourly wages payable during this period. 

The regulations again provide that a 
learner’s rate may not be less than 75 per 
cent of the applicable minimum rate and 
that the training period must not exceed 
six months. The Minister, however, may 
approve an extended learning period on 
the joint application of an employer whose 
employees are paid on a piecework system 
and a union entitled to represent the 
employees. If a learner has had training 
in a substantially similar job he must be 
given credit for his previous experience. 

The employment of female operating 
employees as learners is now left to the 
Minister to decide, the regulations pro- 
viding that the Minister may fix at not 
more than 25 per cent the percentage of 
female operating employees, excluding 
supervisors, that an employer may employ 
in his establishment as learners or prohibit 
an employer from employing female oper- 
ating employees as learners. 

Provision is again made for exempting 
handicapped persons from the minimum 
wage provisions under certain circum- 
stances. Where because of an employee’s 
physical or mental handicap, verified by 
a medical certificate upon the request of 
the Minister, it is fair and reasonable to 
employ the employee at less than the 
minimum wage, the Minister may issue a 
handicapped employee’s permit setting out 
the name and address of the handicapped 
employee and the hourly rate at which he 
must be paid. A new provision states that 
the Minister may limit the time during 
which a handicapped employee may be 
paid less than the minimum wage. 

Employers must now maintain a separate 
payroll for handicapped persons as well as 
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for learners. If a learner has had experi- 
ence in substantially similar work this must 
also be recorded. 


Deductions from Wages 

Some changes have been made with 
respect to deductions for meals. For this 
purpose, the new regulations distinguish 
between employers who are engaged in the 
business of supplying meals to customers 
and those who are not. The former may 
not charge an employee more than half 
what a customer would pay for similar 
meals; the latter are allowed to deduct up 
to 385 cents a meal or $7 for a week’s board, 
whichever is less. Formerly, employers 
who furnished board were permitted to 
charge 30 cents for single meals or $6.30 
for a week’s board of 21 meals. 

The new regulations allow the same 
deduction for lodging as formerly, namely, 
$3 for a week’s lodging. 

Deductions for board and lodging may 
not be made unless the employer and the 
employee have agreed that the employer 
will furnish board or lodging and that the 
employee will use the facilities provided. 
The regulations also provide that if the 
Minister finds that meals are inadequate, 
the employee is overcharged or the accom- 
modation is unsuitable, he may fix or limit 
the charges that may be made for board or 
lodging or may prohibit deductions from 
wages. 

The regulations continue to provide that 
where an employer expresses a preference 
that workers wear or use any specified 
kind of clothing, uniform or equipment, or 
where the Minister considers it necessary, 
it must be furnished and maintained by 
the employer without cost to the workers. 

Deductions for furnishing and maintain- 
ing uniforms or special clothing and 
equipment may be made, however, in the 
case of employees whose wage rate, if 
calculated on an hourly basis, would be 
greater than the applicable minimum over- 
time rate, that is, would be more than 87 
cents an hour for women over 18 in urban 
areas and more than 90 cents an hour for 
men over 18. However, no charge may 
be made for furnishing, laundering or main- 
taining uniforms, clothing or equipment 
which would reduce the employee’s remu- 
neration below the applicable minimum 
hourly rate. A new provision states that 
if the Minister considers that an employee 
is being charged too much for any of these 
services he may fix or limit the deduction 
or prohibit the employer from making any 
charge or collection. 


Hours and Overtime 


As formerly, the standard hours of work 
are 48 a week for male employees and 


eight hours a day and 44 hours a week for 
women. An employer is again required to 


pay overtime rates for hours worked 
beyond these limits. 
An exception is made for female 


employees employed in a shop where it is 
customary for employees to work up to 
11 hours on one or more days in the week, 
the order providing that in such cases the 
employer is not required to pay the over- 
time rate, except for hours worked in 
excess of the agreed daily limit or of the 
44-hour weekly limit. The regulations 
formerly permitted women in shops to 
work up to 11 hours in a day at regular 
rates provided the weekly hours did not 
exceed 44. 

The same limitation is placed on over- 
time work as formerly. Children under 15 
are forbidden to work overtime and over- 
time hours worked by women may not 
exceed three in a day, 12 in a week or 24 
in a month. There are no restrictions on 
overtime for men. 

A new provision with respect to over- 
time states that if both male and female 
employees are employed on identical or 
substantially identical work, the Manitoba 
Labour Board may, upon the application 
of the employer, exempt the employer 
from the obligation of paying employees 
of one sex overtime rates on a different 
basis than employees of the other sex. A 
provision in the Equal Pay Act passed last 
year forbids an employer to discriminate 
between his male and female employees by 
paying to the employees of one sex wages 
on a scale different from that paid to 
employees of the other sex working in the 
establishment if the work required of, and 
done by, the employees of each sex is 
identical or substantially identical. The 
effect of the new regulation is that in 
establishments where men and women are 
doing substantially the same work, the 
employer may, with the permission of the 
Board, pay female employees overtime on 
the same basis as men, that is, after 48 
hours instead of after 8 hours in the day 
and 44 in the week. 

The provision respecting call-in time 
requiring employees reporting for work on 
the call of the employer to be paid for 
at least three hours is the same as formerly, 
except that in rural areas, theatre employees 
are now exempt as well as hotel or 
restaurant workers. Children are again 
excluded. 

Meal periods for both men and women 
workers may not be less than one hour 
unless the employer and a majority of the 
employees agree on a shorter period. In 
no case, however, may the meal period be 
less than 30 minutes. 


General Holidays 


Both men and women employees are now 
protected against a reduction in minimum 
weekly pay for time not worked on a 
general holiday which falls on a regular 
workday. The new order provides that 
when a general holiday falls on a day on 
which an employee would ordinarily be 
required to work and the employee does 
not work on that day but works regular 
hours on the days immediately before and 
after the holiday and on all other days 
of the week in which the holiday occurs, 
it is to be presumed, when a minimum 
wage for that week is being determined, 
that the employee worked regular hours 
on the holiday. An employee who is 
absent because of illness or with the 
employer’s consent on either the day before 
a holiday or the day after a holiday will 
not lose this benefit provided the other 
requirements are met. 

Previously, only female employees were 
protected against a reduction in minimum 
pay for time not worked on a general 
holiday. A woman who was absent because 
of illness or with the employer’s consent 
on the day before a holiday or the day 
after a holiday, or both, was also to be paid 
for the holiday provided the other condi- 
tions were fulfilled. 

The provisions respecting general holi- 
days are supplementary to the holiday 
provisions in the Hours and Conditions of 
Work Act, which prohibits work by both 
men and women on seven specified public 
holidays unless overtime wages of time and 
one-half the regular rate are paid or 
compensatory time off is given, the latter 
alternative being permitted in certain types 
of employment. The holidays are the same 
as those listed in the order. They are: 
New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Victoria 
Day, Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanks- 
giving Day and Christmas Day. 


Special Employment Conditions 
for Women 

Among the special provisions for women 
is one requiring the employer to allow 
female employees a rest period of at least 
10 minutes during each spell of work of 
three hours or more. Another states that 
no woman may be required to work longer 
than four hours without a meal period. If 
the work period of a female employee ends 
between midnight and 6 am., adequate 
transportation to her home must be pro- 
vided at the employer’s expense. Similar 
provisions were included in the earlier 
regulations. 
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Weekly Labour Contracts 


A new provision permits an employee to 
contract in writing with his employer to be 
paid a weekly wage for a specified number 
of hours, provided the weekly wage is not 
less than the amount which would be pay- 
able under the regulations for the total 
number of hours agreed on in the contract. 
An employee who enters into such a con- 
tract and who works more hours in a week 
than he contracted for must be paid not 
less than the minimum hourly rates for 
excess hours worked within the standard 
work week and not less than the minimum 
overtime rate for excess hours worked 
beyond the standard work week. If the 
weekly wage is greater than the amount 
which would be payable under the regula- 
tions for the total number of hours con- 
tracted for, the employer may not apply 
any part of the excess wages against hours 
for which the minimum overtime rate 
should be paid. A record of all hours 
worked beyond the specified weekly limit 
and the wages paid for excess hours must 
be kept by every employer. 

Under the previous regulations, taxicab 
and public service vehicle drivers in rural 
areas were permitted to enter into similar 
contracts but on slightly different terms, 
one difference being that the contract not 
only had to specify the weekly wage and 
the total number of hours to be worked 
but also the starting and finishing time 
each day. Another was that hours worked 
beyond the specified scheduled hours were 
to be paid for at not less than the over- 
time rate set out in the regulations. 


Homework 


For the first time in Manitoba some 
regulation will be exercised with respect to 
take-home work. 


A probe of home labour was made in 
1955 following complaints by labour unions. 
A one-man industrial inquiry commission in 
April of that year investigated allegations 
that “to an increasing extent” manufac- 
turers of stitched goods and other articles 
were arranging to have certain operations 
in the manufacture performed by workers 
in their homes with pay on a unit or 
multiple unit basis. He reported in 
November 1955, that piece-work contract- 
ing was a minor part of the garment 
industry and that workers were generally 
satisfied with the rates paid. He found 
no piece-work in the fur garment industry 
or in the making of china and clay articles. 

The new regulations do not set a 
minimum wage for homework but require 
employers to register and keep records. 
Provision is also made for the Minister 
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to make rules respecting wages when 
necessary. 

In these regulations take-home work is 
defined as “work that an employee per- 
forms at or in premises that are not 
provided by the employer but does not 
include the selling of goods or services”’. 

An employer wishing to hire an employee 
to do take-home work must first send the 
Minister a written notice of his intention 
to engage in that type of operation. 

A record showing the names and addresses 
of persons doing take-home work together 
with particulars as to the type and amount 
of work done by each employee, the 
amounts paid, wage rates and deductions 
from wages must be kept by every 
employer and furnished to the Minister 
upon request. 

The Minister may impose conditions and 
limitations upon employment involving 
take-home work whenever he considers it 
advisable to do so to secure conformity 
with the intent and purpose of the minimum 


wage provisions of these regulations. 


Minimum Age for Employment 


The regulations again prohibit the 
employment of a child under 15 years 
except with the written permission of the 
Minister of Labour. 


General Provisions 

A limitation on weight lifting is again 
imposed, the new regulations providing 
that no child, adolescent or female employee 
may be allowed to lift a weight which 
would impose excessive physical strain or 
carry burdens exceeding 25 pounds in 
weight for more than 10 feet. 

The regulations regarding payment of 
wages are substantially the same as before 
except for a new provision prohibiting an 
employer from paying female employees 
less frequently than twice a month. Wages 
must be paid within three days of the 
completion of the pay period during which 
they were earned unless written permission 
to do otherwise has been granted by the 
Minister. An employer may not institute 
a practice of paying wages less frequently 
than once a week nor alter an established 
practice so as to pay less frequently than 
omce a week without prior permission from 
the Minister. An employer who pays 
wages less frequently than once a week 
may be ordered to change this practice. 
As before, the Minister may direct an 
employer to pay wages by cash, accepted 
cheque, money order or other method. 

Upon request, employers are required to 
furnish an employee with a written state- 
ment showing deductions and net amounts 
as well as wage rates and hours worked. 


The request must now be made at least 
three days before the time of paying wages. 
Another change is that an employer must 
comply with a request in writing from an 
employee to furnish earnings statements 
every pay period. 

All employees except employees covered 
by a collective agreement that is in force 
and filed with the Manitoba Labour Board 
must be furnished with a copy of these 
regulations by the employer. 


Health and Sanitation 
Employers are required to comply with 
the health and sanitation regulations set 
out for factories and office buildings. These 
standards cover such matters as air and 
floor space, lighting, ventilation, heating, 
washing and toilet facilities, lunch and rest 
rooms, drinking fountains, elimination of 
dusts, vapours and gases and the provision 

of a matron or welfare supervisor. 


Orders Rescinded 


The new regulations replace Man. Reg. 
pao Gr, 1952, p, 1235): 


Manitoba Vacations with Pay Act 


Regulations under the Manitoba Vaca- 
tions with Pay Act respecting the use of 
vacation pay stamps and vacation stamp 
books in the construction industry in 
Greater Winnipeg approved by Man. Reg. 
4/57 were gazetted January 26, replacing 
those authorized by Man. Reg. 27/48 (L.G. 
1948, p. 1009; 1949, p. 1256). 

One change deals with the cashing of 
stamps unredeemed at the time of death 
of the worker. In the event that an 
employee dies before all stamps in a vaca- 
tion pay book have been redeemed, the 
Minister may now pay to the personal 
representative of the deceased the cash 
value of the remaining stamps, provided 
satisfactory proof of death and of the 
ownership of the book is submitted. The 
former regulations provided that the cash 
value of the unredeemed stamps was to 
be paid to the legal representative of the 
deceased. 

The price of stamp books has been raised 
from 25 cents to 35 cents and the charge 
for cashing stamps has been increased from 
25 cents to 40 cents. Vacation stamps 
worth $5 are now available. Formerly, the 
highest denomination issued was $1. 


Newfoundland Workmen’s Compensation 
Act 


New regulations under the Newfound- 
land Workmen’s Compensation Act, replac- 
ing those of 1951, were gazetted on January 
15, 1957, effective January 1, 1957. 


These regulations, which deal mainly 
with the classification of industries for 
assessment purposes, inclusion and exclusion 
of industries, the records an employer is 
required to keep, first-aid requirements, 
and penalties for failure to comply with 
the regulations, consolidate the amend- 
ments that have been made from time to 
time since the Act and regulations first 
came into effect in 1951 (L.G. 1951, p. 839; 
1952, p. 1873; 1955, p. 1062). Some changes 
have been made with respect to indus- 
tries excluded and first-aid requirements, as 
well as in the classification of industries. 


Exclusion of Industries 

The provision in the 1951 regulations 
which excluded from the operation of 
Part I of the Act that portion of an indus- 
try carried on by an employer not resident 
in Newfoundland, and performed by work- 
men whose contract of hiring was not made 
in Newfoundland, does not appear in the 
new regulations. 

The 1951 regulations provided that 
workmen employed in an industry within 
the scope of Part I of the Act were excluded 
from the operations of the Act while being 
transported by aircraft. An amendment in 
1952 added an exception in the case when 
injured workmen and their escorts, covered 
by Part I of the Act, had been transported 
with the expressed or implied authority of 
the Board. This regulation in its entirety 
is omitted in the new regulations. It 
would appear now that injuries sustained 
during air transportation of an employee 
could be considered as sustained in the 
course of employment. 


First Aid 

New provisions are added regarding first 
aid. 

Every employer having three or more 
but less than 15 workmen usually employed 
is required to provide and maintain in his 
factory or place of employment a No. 2 
First Aid Kit which shall be in the charge 
of some suitable person. A list of supplies 
contained in a No. 2 First Aid Kit is given. 

In the case when 15 or more, but less 
than 200 workmen, are usually employed, 
the employer is to provide and maintain 
in his factory or place of employment a 
No. 3 First Aid Kit, placed in the charge of 
a person who has taken a recognized course 
of study in first aid to the injured. The 
required contents of a No. 3 First Aid Kat 
are set out in detail. 

Every employer having 200 or more 
workmen usually employed, and any other 
employer ordered by the Board to do so, 
is required to provide and maintain in his 
factory or place of employment an emer- 
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gency first aid room. A person who has 
taken a recognized course of study in first 
aid to the injured must be in charge of 
the room. Under the previous regulations 
a first aid room was prescribed if the 
employer had 300 or more workmen. 
Details regarding equipment and supply 
are also set out in the regulations. 

A new stipulation in these regulations is 
that a No. 1 Pocket First Aid Kit is to 
be supplied by the employer where the 
nature of his work warrants it. The Pocket 
Kit (the contents of which are listed) has 
to be carried by (a) all mine foremen 
employed underground; (b) all foremen 
engaged in logging or sawmill operations; 
(c) all truck drivers engaged in transport- 
ing workmen; and (d) all other officials in 
charge of workmen where the working 
operations are located at a point where it 
is inconvenient otherwise to secure first aid 
treatment. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


The Quebec Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion has issued a new holiday order, Order 
No. 3, 1957, which replaces the general 
holiday order, Order No. 8, 1946 (L.G. 1946, 
pp. 1105, 1464; 1947, p. 380), and the 
special order respecting vacations with pay 
in the building construction industry, Order 
No. 3A, 1949 (L.G. 1950, p. 87). 

It has also amended the general minimum 
wage order covering the majority of unor- 
ganized workers in the province, Order 
No. 4, 1953 (L.G. 1953, p. 899) with respect 
to establishments for which no fixed work 
week is set. 

The new orders were approved by O.C. 
34 on January 10 and went into effect on 
January 19, the day they were gazetted. 
Order No. 3 will remain in effect until 
May 1, 1958. 


Holidays with Pay 


The new holiday order, Order No. 3, 1957, 
incorporates the main provisions of the two 
former orders, providing for a stamp 
system of vacation pay credits for manual 
workers in the building construction indus- 
try and an annual paid holiday of one 
week after one year’s continuous service 
for other employees governed by the order. 
As formerly, construction workers are dealt 
with separately because many of them 
would not be able to qualify for an annual 
paid vacation due to the usually short 
duration of employment with one firm. 

The order is in four parts, Part I 
setting out the application of the order, 
Part II covering all employees except 
manual workers in the building construc- 
tion industry, Part III dealing with the 
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stamp system of vacation pay credits and 
Part IV containing some general provisions. 

Order No. 3, 1957, provides that all 
employees governed by the Minimum Wage 
Act and by any order of the Commission 
are covered except those which are specifi- 
cally exempted. This means that domestic 
servants, agricultural workers and persons 
covered by a decree under the Collective 
Agreement Act are excluded, as well as the 
following: persons subject to a collective 
labour agreement providing for an annual 
vacation with pay plan of at least one week 
or to another Order of the Commission 
providing for a vacation indemnity or an 
annual vacation with pay; workers engaged 
in forest operations; employees of munic- 
ipal or school corporations; employees, 
salesmen or agents paid wholly or partly 
by commission, bonus, or share in profits 
whose hours of work cannot be controlled 
by the employer; caretakers who are pro- 
vided with free lodging on the premises; 
apartment house janitors; homeworkers; 
part-time employees who work not more 
than three hours in a day. 

The main provisions dealing with an 
annual vacation with pay are the same as 
in the former general order. The new 
order provides that every employee gov- 
erned by the order except a manual worker 
in the building construction industry is 
entitled annually to a continuous paid 
holiday of at least seven days after one 
year’s continuous employment with his 
employer or to a half-day for each calendar 
month if he has worked less than a year. 

The definition of “duration of continuous 
service” is the same, the term being defined 
as any period during which the employee 
is bound by contract to work for his 
employer even if this period has been 
interrupted. Absence because of illness if 
the contract is not cancelled, days on which 
the establishment remains closed, the annual 
holiday and the term of notice to end a 
contract are not to be considered as inter- 
rupting the continuous service provided the 
employee does not hold any other paid 
employment. Calendar months during 
which an employee does not actually work 
may not be counted, however, when calcu- 
lating continuous service. 

The regulations again provide that the 
holidays must be given within 12 months 
from the May 1 following the expiration 
of the worker’s year of employment and 
require an employer to give at least 15 
days’ notice of the date of a worker’s 
holiday. 

The worker must be paid for his holiday 
before he takes it, the pay to consist of 
the wages he would have earned for the 


week, if he is paid by the week or longer 
period, or two per cent of the wages earned 
during his year of employment (May 1 to 
April 30), including his vacation indemnity, 
if paid on any other basis. In situations 
where an employer provides board and 
lodging, the new regulation, unlike the 
former order, does not stipulate that the 
value fixed by minimum wage orders of 
board and lodging provided in whole or in 
part by the employer must be added to the 
wages before holiday pay is determined. 
Instead, it includes board in the list of 
benefits which are not to be affected by a 
holiday with pay. Others are contributions 
to a pension fund or to a group life insur- 
ance policy and sick benefits. 

As formerly, an employee whose labour 
contract is cancelled before he has taken 
his vacation must be paid an indemnity 
consisting of the wages due him at his 
holiday time and two per cent of the wages 
earned after the May 1 preceding termina- 
tion of employment. A new provision 
states that this indemnity is payable to 
the employee, not to his representatives, a 
fact which was not quite clear under the 
former order. 

An employer may not substitute a com- 
pensating indemnity for an annual vacation 
with pay except in cases provided for under 
this order. Labour contracts providing for 
shorter annual vacations or less favourable 
conditions than those authorized under this 
order are strictly forbidden. 

The stamp system described below with 
respect to manual workers in the construc- 
tion industry may be used by agreement 
between the employer and the employees 
to pay the remuneration or vacation 
indemnity provided for in Part II. 

The stamp system of vacation pay credits 
provided for in this order is similar to that 
authorized by Order No. 3A except that it 
has a wider coverage. It applies to all 
manual workers employed by employers 
whose principal business is building con- 
struction. 

The former order applied only to con- 
struction workers employed by employers 
carrying out building construction work or 
having a place of business in either the 
Montreal or Hull zones. Construction 
workers whose habitual occupation was not 
connected with the building construction 
industry were also excluded under Order 
No. 3A. 

The main provisions are unchanged, 
however, Order No. 3, 1957, providing that 
every worker whose employment with one 
employer is not continuous throughout the 
vacation-with-pay period (May 1 to April 
30) must be given a _ vacation-with-pay 


credit of two per cent of his gross earn- 
ings from each employer. The employer 
is required to affix credit stamps on each 
pay day in the workman’s vacation-with- 
pay stamp book. The stamps and stamp 
books are to be purchased by the employer 
from the Commission before the beginning 
of the vacation-with-pay period. The 
employer, however, is no longer permitted 
to make a deduction to cover the cost of 
the book. 

At the end of the vacation-with-pay 
period the employee may redeem the 
stamps at the office of the Minimum Wage 
Commission. A new provision states that 
an employee who, on June 1 or on the 
cancellation of his contract, if earlier, has 
not received the indemnity to which he is 
entitled under this Order, may claim from 
his employer an indemnity equal to the 
value of the vacation-with-pay credits 
stamps which should have been affixed in 
his stamp book. 

A worker whose employment with one 
employer has been continuous throughout 
the vacation-with-pay period is to be 
granted a holiday of at least seven con- 
secutive days within 12 months from the 
end of the vacation-with-pay period and a 
vacation credit calculated in the manner 
described above. 

As in the previous order, there is a 
provision prohibiting agreements which 
offer construction workers less favourable 
conditions. 

A new general provision states that the 
Commission may furnish vacation-with- 
pay stamp books and credit stamps to 
employers and employees not governed by 
Part II of this order, and may impose 
whatever conditions it considers proper. 

Minimum Wages 

As previously indicated, Order No. 4, 
1953, the general minimum wage order 
which classifies establishments and under- 
takings according to the length of the 
work week and fixes wage rates for each 
group, the rates varying with the geo- 
graphical location, has been amended by a 
new provision which adds fishing establish- 
ments on the Magdalen Islands to the list 
of undertakings considered as having no 
regular work week. This includes estab- 
lishments where fish, mollusca, shellfish and 
other sea foods are prepared, kept, smoked, 
converted or canned. 

As a result of this order, employees 
employed in fishing establishments on the 
Magdalen Islands will be subject to the 
same wage provisions as the other estab- 
lishments which are deemed to have no 
regular work week. The wage rates will 

(Continued on page 364) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of initial and renewal claims for benefit in December about 
75 per cent higher than in November but some 4 per cent lower than 
in December 1955. Statistics* show 265,098 claims received in month 


The number of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in 
December was about 75 per cent higher 
than in November but some 4 per cent 
lower than in December 1955. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 265,098 claims 
were received at local offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission across 
Canada, compared with 151,356 in Novem- 
ber and 276,454 in December 1955. 

The count of the registers in the “live 
file” indicated a sharp rise as of December 
31 over November 30, the totals being 
398,244 (315,220 males and 83,024 females) 
on December 31 and 215,378 (155,850 males 
and 59,528 females) on November 30. The 
December figures include 28,245 registers 
pertaining to seasonal benefit claimants. 
The bulk of the increase in the number of 
registers in the live file is due to an in- 
crease in the male segment of the claimants, 
which doubled from November to Decem- 
ber. On December 30, 1955, registers in 
the live file numbered 388, 129—306,988 
males and 81,141 females (these figures 
include 47,272 registers identified for sea- 
sonal benefit claimants). 

Adjudications on initial and renewal 
claims numbered 202,446, of which 149,919 
or 74 per cent were “entitled to benefit”. 
Of the 49,196 initial claims classed as “not 
entitled to benefit,” 41,945 or 85 per cent 
were on behalf of claimants failing to fulfil 
the minimum contribution requirements. 
Total disqualifications, 7.e., those arising 
from initial, renewal, revised and seasonal 
benefit claims, amounted to 16,712, the 
chief reasons for disqualification being: 
voluntarily left employment without just 
cause, 6,153 cases; not capable of and not 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 
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available for work, 3,547 cases; and refused 
offer of work and neglected opportunity to 
work, 1,249 cases. 


New beneficiaries during December 
totalled 114,218, in comparison with 74,130 
during November and 107,597 during 
December 1955. 


A total of $12,528,015 was paid during 
December in compensation for 619,902 
weeks of unemployment, against $9,275,471 
and 478,265 weeks in November, and 
$11,942,873, 702,642 weeks and 4,532 days 
for December 1955. 


Complete weeks comprise about 90 per 
cent of the total weeks compensated 
during December in both 1956 and 1955. 
Similarly, the proportion of the partial 
weeks attributable to excess earnings 
remains at about the same level as one 
year ago, 2.e., about 66 per cent. 


The average weekly benefit rate for 
December 1956 was $20.21, as against $19.39 
for November and $17 for December 1955. 
The sharp rise in the current average rates 
over a year ago is due chiefly to the higher 
rates under the new Act, of which the full 
impact is only now being felt. The highest 
weekly rates payable under the 1940 Act 
were $24 for a claimant with a dependent 
and $17.10 if he had no dependent, and 
benefit rights in existence on October 2, 
1955, were continued under the revised Act 
until they were either used up or a year 
had passed since their establishment, which- 
ever occurred first. On claims filed under 





In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and _ the 


general employment situation. 


the new Act, a claimant was required to 
prove a minimum of eight weeks’ contribu- 
tions under the new Act in order to be 
eligible for the new and higher rates 


(maximum $30 for claimants with a 
dependent and $23 if no dependent 
claimed). It should be pointed out, also, 


that even though the proportion of partial 
payments has not varied between Decem- 
ber 1956 and 1955, constituting about 10 
per cent of the total weeks compensated, 
there may be some difference in the degree 
to which weekly payments have been 
reduced. 

The estimated average weekly number of 
beneficiaries was 155,000 for December, 
108,600 for November and 162,600 for 
December 1955. 


Seasonal Benefit 


Seasonal benefit as defined under the 
revised Unemployment Insurance Act 1955 
is comparable to that paid under the 
supplementary benefit provisions of the 
1940 Act (as amended in February 1950), 
with one important difference, 7.e., the 
supplementary benefit scheme was financed 
by an additional contribution of one cent 
per day by insured employees and their 
employers, and in some cases, deficits, had 
they occurred, would have been made up 
by Treasury. No special contributions are 
required for seasonal benefit under the 
revised Act. 

As heretofore, claims adjudicated during 
December and for which the statutory 
conditions are not fulfilled are immediately 
considered for seasonal benefit. Though 
no benefit is payable under these provi- 
sions for unemployment occurring prior to 
the week in which the first of January falls, 
claimants may serve the waiting period in 
December and, if circumstances warrant, 
they may claim benefit commencing with 
that week. 

To qualify for seasonal benefit, the 
claimant must fulfil one of the following 
conditions: that at least 15 contribution 
weeks were recorded on his behalf since 
the Saturday preceding the 31st day of 
March prior to the date of claim (group A) 
or that his most recent benefit period 
terminated since the preceding 15th day of 
April (group B). 

The weekly benefit rate for a claimant 
in group A is based on the average of the 
weekly contributions paid on his behalf 
during the interval specified, while for 
those in group B the rate is that estab- 
lished on the most recent benefit period. 


Claimants for seasonal benefit must 
comply with all the provisions of the Act 
except those relating to the minimum con- 
tributions, and the method of determining 
the weekly rate and total entitlement. 

Claims considered for seasonal benefit 
totalled 41,896; 132 of these were renewal 
seasonal benefit claims filed. Of 41,837 
claims adjudicated, 26,593 were entitled to 
benefit, 72 of which were renewal claims. 

Seasonal benefit claimants having an un- 
employment register in the live file on the 
last working day of the month numbered 
28,245 (22,166 males and 6,079 females). 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
December show that insurance books or 
contribution cards were issued to 4,745,934 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1956. 

At December 31, employers registered 
numbered 288,774, an increase of 1,787 
during the month. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During December 1956, 4,059 investiga- 
tions were conducted by district investi- 
gators across Canada. Of these, 3,325 were 
spot checks of postal and counter claims 
to verify the fulfilment of statutory con- 
ditions. The remaining 734 were investi- 
gations in connection with claimants 
suspected of making false statements to 
obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were commenced in 55 cases, 
15 against employers and 40 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 358.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in December totalled 
$21,653,382.16 compared with $21,038,964.17 
in November and $20,624,583.57 in Decem- 
ber 1955. Benefit payments in December 
amounted to $12,515,533.79, compared with 
$9,258,141.20 in November and $11,928,501.78 
in December 1955. The balance in the fund 
at December 31 was $926,776,830.22; at 
November 30 there was a balance of 
$917,638,981.85 and at December 31, 1955, 
of $890,857,489.63. 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 
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Unemployment Insurance Plan for 


Commercial Fishermen Announced 


Minister of Labour states in House of Commons that contributions will 
begin April 1 and consideration of applications for benefit January 1, 
1958. Payment of benefits restricted to period January to mid-April 


On February 5, the Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour, announced in 
the House of Commons that an unem- 
ployment insurance plan for fishermen had 
been worked out and approved by the 
Government. 


The Minister said: 


“The Commission is now taking the 
necessary steps through its regional and 
appropriate local offices to have the plan 
commence on April 1 next for the collec- 
tion of contributions into the fund, and 
to commence on January 1 next for a 
consideration of applications for benefit. 


“Under this plan commercial fishermen 
will be covered regardless of whether they 
are wage-earners, or work on shares as 
co-adventurers, or carry on their fishing 
operations alone. For those who are paid 
wages, the employer and the employee will, 
of course, make the contributions in the 
regular way. 


“Fishermen who do not work for wages 
have no employer in the ordinary sense. 
It will be necessary in their case for the 
person who first buys or acquires a fisher- 
man’s catch to be treated as the employer 
for the purpose of making the contribu- 
tions and keeping the records. 

“In general, the rates of contributions 
and benefits will be the same as those 
applying to all other insured workers. 


“The period when benefit may be paid 
will be restricted to the time of year when 
most fishermen are unemployed. The plan, 
therefore, provides for the payment of 
benefit only between the beginning of 
January and the middle of April, for such 
number of weeks as the claimant may be 
entitled to, with a minimum of ten. Pro- 
vision is made for integrating fishing 
contributions with contributions from other 
insured employment. 

“Contributions into the fund will com- 
mence as from April 1 next, but I wish to 
make it clear that these contributions will 
not count for any benefit until the begin- 
ning of January 1, 1958.” 

To .an, inquiry by. T..S:-Bamett. (CCE 
Comox-Alberni) as to when copies of the 
regulations will be available to members 
of the House, the Minister replied :— 

“The regulations are now under prepara- 
tion. As my hon. friend realizes, the first 
phase has to do with regulations covering 
contributions into the fund. These will be 
completed and will be made known to the 
offices affected before the opening date of 
April 1. The other regulations which have 
to do with the benefits will not be com- 
pleted until after that date, so there will 
be a series of regulations and as they are 
completed they will be made available.” 





Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1327, January 24, 1957 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
49 years of age, had worked as a stenog- 
rapher in Edmonton, Alta., from February 
22, 1954, to June 8, 1956, when she left 
voluntarily and moved to Drayton Valley, 
Alta., where her husband was employed. 
On June 13, 1956, she filed an initial 
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application for benefit and registered for 
employment as a bookkeeper. 

The insurance officer disqualified her 
from receipt of benefit from June 10 to 
July 14, 1956, for separating from her 
employment voluntarily and without just 
cause, and for an indefinite period, also as 
of June 10, 1956, on the grounds that, by 





| 
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moving to Drayton Valley, where there 
were no- reasonable opportunities of 
employment, she rendered herself not 
available for work, pursuant to Sections 
60(1) and 54(2)(a) of the Act respectively. 


From these disqualifications the claimant 
appealed to a board of referees, stating 
that, while her sole reason for leaving her 
employment was to be with her husband, 
she had been dissatisfied for the past two 
years with certain working conditions of 
the job. She stated also that Drayton 
Valley was a thriving oil town with plenty 
of employment opportunities and _ that, 
although her age did not favour her 
chances of obtaining work, she was never- 
theless seeking employment. 


The board of referees, after having 
heard the claimant in Edmonton on July 
4, 1956, unanimously dismissed the appeal. 
The board expressed the opinion that, 
while it was a wife’s duty to live with 
her husband, in moving from a large centre 
such as Edmonton, which offered many 
employment opportunities, to a small town 
like Drayton Valley, the claimant had not 
shown just cause for voluntarily leaving 
her employment. The board felt also that 
the claimant was not available for work, 
mainly because her chances of finding 
employment in Drayton Valley were 
limited and she was not prepared to leave 
that town to obtain work elsewhere. 


With the permission of the chairman of 
the board of referees, the claimant 
appealed to the Umpire. 


In a memorandum dated August 24, 
1956, the regional claims officer stated that 
there was little demand for female book- 
keepers in Drayton Valley, which had a 
population of only 2,600, that the admin- 
istrative work of most companies there was 
done in Calgary or Edmonton, and that 
the town had a hotel, a theatre, four 
coffee-shops and two cash-and-carry stores. 


Conclusions: The unanimous finding of 
the board of referees is in accordance with 
the facts, the provisions of the Act and 
the jurisprudence laid down in similar 
cases. 


As it has often been pointed out by the 
Umpire, unemployment insurance is essen- 
tially designed to cover cases of involuntary 
and short-term unemployment and not 
cases of persons who deliberately leave 
their employment in large centres and 
move to isolated and sparsely populated 
areas, thereby exposing themselves to 
lengthy periods of unemployment. 

In the present case the claimant stated, 
in her appeal to me, that she had not 
applied for work up until that time. 


It is an underlying principle of the Act 
that entitlement to benefit is conditional 
on a genuine desire to obtain work, and 
such desire can only be demonstrated by 
personal effort in that direction. 

The appeal is dismissed. 


Decision CUB-1330, January 24, 1957 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
married, 33 years of age, who resides in 
Willowdale, residential suburb of metro- 
politan Toronto, worked as a calculator 
in a department store in that city from 
July 7, 1954, to August 6, 1955, when she 
left voluntarily because of illness. On 
January 4, 1956, she filed an initial claim 
for benefit, stating that she was available 
for work. The claim was allowed. 


On June 19, 1956, she turned down an 
offer of clerical employment with a Toronto 
publishing firm, as a 20-25-minute walk 
separated her home from public trans- 
portation and her doctor had advised her 
to refrain from over-fatigue in view of a 
rheumatic fever condition. She stated, 
however, that she was ready to accept work 
in Willowdale. The local office commented 
that only one possible opening had been 
found for her in that area since January 
1956 and that she had failed the medical 
examination required. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit for an 
indefinite period as from June 17, 1956, 
because in his opinion she had so restricted 
the area in which she would accept 
employment that she was considered as not 
available for work (Section 54(2)(a) of the 
Act). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees and submitted a medical certifi- 
cate dated June 29, 1956, in which it was 
stated that she would be capable of 
employment only after hospitalization. 


The board of referees which heard the 
claimant in Toronto on July 30, 1956, 
unanimously allowed the appeal on the 
grounds that the physical condition which 
prevented the claimant from accepting 
employment in downtown Toronto had 
been brought to the attention of the local 
office when she had filed her claim for 
benefit in January, also in March and April 
1956, and that, since she had nevertheless 
been allowed to remain in receipt of bene- 
fit, she should still continue to receive 
benefit. 


The Director of Unemployment Insur- 
ance appealed to the Umpire, contending 
that the claimant had been rightfully 
disqualified for non-availability for work. 


(Continued on page 364) 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during January 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During January the Department of Labour prepared 209 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 144 contracts in these categories 
was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Ministed of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week. 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in January for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows :— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
elena nL TOCUCTION ©.) wens ae eae 155) $948,744.00 
PosteOiice hie ee Eee bi Ee eee ee 16 387,380.81 
TE SVG ep Meee Oe pacts Bis thd cree tan Nee. RR ee 1 7,920.00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


— 






The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour wage schedules are thereupon included 


legislation of the federal Government has - 


the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 





(ec) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during January 


During January the sum of $5,534.39 was collected from 14 employers who had failed 
to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. This 
amount has been or will be distributed to the 254 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during January 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General F'air Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Shearwater N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, construction of school extension. 
Camp Gagetown N B: Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, construction of school. Fergus Ont: 
Marshall Bros, repairs to basements of 9 units. Fort William Ont: Home Development 
Co, construction of housing units. Toronto Ont: Bennett & Wright Contractors Ltd, 
supply & installation of mechanical & electrical equipment in boiler house, Regent Park 
South. Kamloops B C: Cal-Kam Construction & Realty Co Ltd, *repairs to founda- 
tions. New Westminster B C: Rosenquist & Sons, interior painting, Glenview Project. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Norway House Indian Agency Man: Keewatin Electric Ltd, rewiring of Cross Lake 
IRS & installation of generating equipment. Blood Indian Agency Alta: Hillas Electric 
Co, rewiring of St Paul’s IRS. Saddle Lake Indian Agency Alta: Hillas Electric Co, 
rewiring of Blue Quills IRS. Vancowver Indian Agency B C: Moore Electric, electrical 
alterations to Sechelt IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Halifax N S: Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, paving, drainage & fencing, etc, of 
garage & DIS depot, Willow Park. Camp Gagetown N B: Westeel Products Ltd, 
*alterations to administration bldg D-2. Casey Que: International Water Supply Ltd, 
*locating & developing of well. Camp Borden Ont: W B Sullivan Construction Ltd, 
- eonstruction of physical training bldg & outside services. Rockcliffe Ont: Beaver Con- 
struction Co, construction of sewer extension & improvements at sewage outfall, RCAF 
Station. Churchill Man: Central Bridge Co Ltd, supply & erection of POL storage tanks. 


Building and Maintenance 


Fredericton N B: John A Kennedy & Co Ltd, rewiring & relighting of armoury. 
Ste Therese Que: Charney Bros Inc, interior painting of PMQs. Camp Borden Ont: 
Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of bldgs; D M Hawkins & Co, 
interior painting of PMQs. Centralia Ont: Arthur Hall, interior painting of PMQs, 
RCAF Station. Boundary Bay B C: R H Neven Co Ltd, interior painting of PMQs. 


Department of Defence Production B 


Summerside P E I: County Construction Co Ltd, alterations & additions to control 
tower, RCAF Station. Greenwood N S: Kentville’s Hardware Store Ltd, replacement of 
roof on hangar, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Thomas Clark, repairs to wall, bldg No 38, 
Willow Park. Sydney N S: Municipal Ready-Mix Ltd, repairing of asphalt paving, Point 
Edward Naval Base. Longueuil Que: Tweddle Ltd, repairs to heating plant, Naval 
Armament Depot. Montreal Que: Tree Surgery Co Ltd, removal of snow, DND prop- 
erty, 350 Chabanel St; Lester Bros Reg’d, interior painting of armouries. St Johns Que: 
Richards Wilcox Canadian Co Ltd, overhauling of hangar doors, RCAF Station. Sher- 
brooke Que: Gerald Boissonneault, snow removal from DND properties. Ville La Salle 
Que: Broadway Paving Co Ltd, paving of parade ground, Naval Supply Centre. Downs- 
view Ont: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, inspection tightening of power distribution lines, 
No 1 Supply Depot. Listowel Ont: Starr Construction, repairs & painting at armouries. 
Milton Ont: Breen Bros Ltd, installation of hot water system in armouries. Ottawa Ont: 
J Becker Inc, repairing of underground steam & return line, RCAF Station; James T 
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Purcell, interior painting of bldg No 208, RCEME workshop, Airport. Welland Ont: 
E S Fox, Plumbing & Heating Ltd, replacement of drainage systems, resurfacing of roads, 
etc, armouries. Windsor Ont: L Fitch & Son, installation of ablution facilities, armouries. 


Department of Fisheries 


New Westminster B C: Star Shipyard (Mercer’s) Ltd, *construction of 42-ft fisheries 
patrol vessel; Star Shipyard (Mercer’s) Ltd, *construction of 45-ft fisheries patrol vessel. 


National Research Council 


Ottawa Ont: John Thompson-Leonard Ltd, supply & erection of boiler in heating 
plant, Montreal Road; Hurdman Bros Ltd, construction of ship model testing basin, 
phase 1, Montreal Road Laboratories. 


Department of National Revenue 


Roosville B C: Oglow Bros Building & Supply Co Ltd, construction of office bldg, 
residence & garage. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 
Cape Breton Highlands National Park N S: Leo Boudreau, installation of plumbing 
system in bldg. Halifax N S: Carter & Smith Ltd, installation of electrical facilities at 
Citadel. Pointe Pelee National Park Ont: Mac J Brian Ltd, installation of plumbing, 
electrical, water & sewer systems in comfort stations. Glacier National Park B C: 


Greenall Bros Ltd, construction of camps. Kootenay National Park B C: Engineered: 


Buildings (Calgary) Ltd, construction of camp bldgs, Hawk Creek mile 20.5, Banff- 
Windermere Highway. Yoho National Park B C: Angus Plumbing & Heating, installa- 
tion of plumbing & heating systems in staff residence. 


Department of Public Works 


St John’s Nfld: Colonial Construction Co Ltd, alterations to bldg No 28, Buck- 
master’s Field; Cabot Construction & Supplies Ltd, additions & alterations to bldg No 6, 
Naval Dockyard; Argo Construction Ltd, construction of customs bldg. Stewiacke N S: 
Harold S Dewar, construction of RCMP quarters. Tiverton N S: T C Gorman (Nova 
Scotia) Ltd, wharf repairs. St Andrews N B: Modern Construction Ltd, extension to 
Atlantic Biological Station. West Saint John N B: J E Wilson Roofing Co Ltd, repairs 
to Customs Immigration Bldg. Blackpool (Lacolle) Que: Lewis Bros Asphalt Paving Ltd, 
resurfacing of customs inspection areas, Customs & Immigration Bldgs. Bonaventure 
Que: Fortunat Bernard, *dredging. Montreal Que: Anglin-Norcross (Quebec) Ltd, con- 
struction of Income Tax Bldg. Phillipsburg Que: Paul Boucher, addition & alterations 
to Customs Bldg. St Jean Que: Paul Boucher Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment 
quarters. St Juste du Lac Que: Jean-Baptiste Rioux, wharf repairs. Arnprior Ont: M 
Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction of foundations, ete & general repairs to bldg No 14, 
Civil Defence College. Kingston Ont: Norman James Pollitt, demolition of various bldgs. 
Ottawa Ont: Thomas Fuller Construction Co Ltd, construction of fire laboratory bldg, 
NRCG, Montreal Road; Thomas Fuller Construction Co Ltd, construction of admin- 
istration bldg, Booth St; Ross-Meagher Ltd, renovation of Mortimer Bldg; George C 
Graves Construction Co Ltd, alterations to Ist floor, etc, old Printing Bureau; Trans 
Imperial Construction Ltd, alterations to 5th, 6th & 7th floors, Booth bldg; Rene Cleroux, 
installation of boiler feed pump, Central Heating Plant; Edge Ltd, replacement of water 
pipes, li€entre Block, Parliament Bldgs; Stanley G Brookes, installation of lighting fixtures 
& wiring, Victoria Museum; Stanley G Brookes, improvements to lighting, Postal 
Terminal; A Bruce Benson Ltd, alterations to Motor Bldg; Canarctic Refrigeration Ltd, 
supply & installation of ice cubes machine, Centre Block, Senate Side; William D’Aoust 
Construction Ltd, alterations to postal accommodation bldg, 379 Catherine St; Lumo 
Electric, installation of boiler & oil burner, Royal Canadian Mint; Lumo Electric, addi- 
tions to heating & ventilation system in rolling mill room, Royal Canadian Mint; Rene 
Goulet Construction Co Ltd, alterations to Norlite Bldg; N A Bordeleau & Sons Ltd, 
repairs to chairs, House of Commons Galleries. Pigeon River Ont: Northland Machinery 
Supply Co Ltd, installation of water supply system in Customs & Immigration Bldg. 
St Thomas Ont: Ellis-Don Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Teeswater Ont: A J Brown, 
construction of post office bldg. Toronto Ont: John Barry Salt, repointing & repairs to 
stonework, federal bldg No 1, Front St West. Walpole Island Ont: Bermingham Con- 
struction Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Indian Head Sask: Hilsden & Co Ltd, construction 
of header house, Forest Nursery Station. Banff National Park Alta: Assiniboia Con- 
struction Co Ltd, reinforcing concrete bridge, Pipestone Creek, Trans-Canada Highway; 
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Burns & Dutton Concrete Construction Co Ltd, reinforcing concrete bridge over Bow 
River, Trans-Canada Highway; W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, grading, culverts, base 
course & prime coat, mile 31-43, Trans-Canada Highway. Meanook Alta: Norman Hoff 
Construction Ltd, construction of bldg & ground work, Dominion Observatory. Wood 
Buffalo Park Alta: H Kelly & Co Ltd, construction of Lake Claire abattoir. Colwood 
BC: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, repairs & rebuilding of fire walls, RCN Fuel Oil Depot. 
Comox B C: Todd Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCAF wharf. Esquimalt B C: 
G H Wheaton Ltd, construction of chain storage platform. Sidney B C: Pacific Pile- 
driving Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Yoho National Park B C: Poole Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of concrete bridge over Ottertail River, Trans-Canada Highway. Fort 
McPherson N W T: Barry Sheet Metal Co Ltd, supply & installation of warm air 
heating system for day school & teacherage; Hillas Electric Co, construction of pole 
line & supply & installation of electrical services for warehouse, office bldg, hostel, 
teacherage, day school & walk-in refrigerator; H Kelly & Co Ltd, supply & installation 
of hot water heating system for hostel & plumbing services for hostel, teacherage & 
day school. 


(Contracts Awarded Previous to January 1957) 


Lauzon Que: La Cie de Carrelages de Quebec Ltee, installation of quarry tile floor, 
Champlain Drydock. East Angus Que: Oscar Bergeron, supply & installation of furnaces 
in public bldg. Hull Que: Bedard-Girard Ltd, extension of services to machinery «& 
equipment in “H” Section, National Printing Bureau. Montreal Que: Duromastic 
Asphalt Ltd, laying of asphalt, Customs Examining Warehouse; J J Shea Ltd, exterior 
painting of Customs Examining Warehouse; Allied Building Services Ltd, cleaning, 
pointing & waterproofing of Postal Station “H”. Ottawa Ont: Ontario Building Cleaning 
Co Ltd, cleaning interior stonework of Senate Chamber & Gallery, Parliament Bldgs. 
Toronto Ont: Canadian Rogers Eastern Ltd, renewal of window sills, City Delivery 
Bldg, Bay & Front Sts; John William Cole, installation of burglar alarms & safe 
enclosures at various post office locations. Gretna Man: Ernest EK Jack (McBain & Jack) 
alterations & renovations to federal bldg. Winnipeg Man: Bowyer-Boag Ltd, modifica- 
tion to heating system in Commercial Bldg. Regina Sask: Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, 
provision of parking lot at federal bldg. Banff Alta: Bernard A Scott, alterations to 
administration bldg. Vancouver B C: R D Bristowe Ltd, reroofing old portion of federal 
bldg. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Lachine Section Que: Miron & Freres Ltee, construction of pipeline for water intake, 
municipalities of Longueuil & Jacques Cartier; S D Miller & Sons, construction of 
collector sewer & outfalls, municipalities of Montreal South, Jacques Cartier, St Lambert 
& Preville; Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, modification of Jacques Cartier Bridge; Atlas 
Construction Co Ltd, construction & maintenance of approach to Honore Mercier Bridge 
& demolitions; Atlas-Winston Ltd, excavation of channel & construction of dyke, 
station 900-00 to 930-00, embankments & CPR bridge substructure; J M Langlois, 
production of railway ballast & roadway base material, Cote Ste Catherine; Dominion 
Bridge Co Ltd, construction of superstructure for vertical lift bridges near Caughnawaga ; 
Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, construction of superstructure for vertical lift bridges, St 
Lambert Lock; Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, construction of superstructure from Piers 14 
to 29, Honore Mercier bridge extension. Soulanges Section Que: Dominion Structural 
Steel Ltd, erection of St Louis & Valleyfield vertical lift bridges over ship channel, 
Beauharnois Canal; Bridge & Tank Co of Canada Ltd, construction of superstructure of 
NYC swing bridge, Upper Beauharnois Lock; Dominion Structural Steel Co Ltd, supply 
& erection of vertical lift spans for St Louis & Valleyfield Bridges. Cornwall Ont: John 
Entwistle, installation of water supply, Courtauld’s Ltd. Cornwall Island Ont: McNamara 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of substructure of high level bridge over South Channel; 
McNamara Construction Co Ltd, dredging, station 16-00 to station 74-00, International 
Rapids Section; Marine Industries Ltd, dredging & channel improvements, Interna- 
tional Rapids Section. Jroquois Ont: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, repairs & dismantling of 
Atwater Swing Bridge & re-erection at Iroquois, International Rapids Section; Dominion 
Bridge Co Ltd, reinforcing of Iroquois Swing Bridge, International Rapids Section. Port 
Colborne Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock Co Ltd & McNamara Construction Co Ltd, 
dredging, station 1231-00 to 1460-00, Welland Ship Canal. Thorold Ont: Russell Con- 
struction Co Ltd, dredging, guard gate to station 710-00, Welland Ship Canal. Ont & 
Que: Maritime Steel & Foundries Ltd, supply & erection of wire rope fenders at locks, 
Iroquois, Cote Ste Catherine, St Lambert & Beauharnois; Bridge & Tank Co of Canada 
Ltd. supply & installation of valve operating machines at locks, Iroquois, Cote Ste 
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Catherine, St Lambert & Beauharnois; Timberland Machines Ltd, supply & erection of 
stiff-leg derricks at locks, Iroquois, Cote Ste Catherine, St Lambert & Beauharnois; 
Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, supply & erection of sector gates at locks, Iroquois, Cote Ste 
Catherine & Upper Beauharnois; Northern Equipment Ltd, supply & installation of 
standby diesel generator at locks, Iroquois & Cote Ste Catherine; Canadian Vickers Ltd, 
supply & erection of mitre gates at locks, Iroquois, St Lambert, Cote Ste Catherine & 
Beauharnois; Bridge & Tank Co of Canada Ltd, supply & installation of taintor lock 
valves at locks, Iroquois, St Lambert, Cote Ste Catherine, Upper & Lower Beauharnois, 
& taintor regulating valves at Upper Beauharnois. 


Department of Transport 
Gander Nfld: Chisholm Construction Co Ltd, construction of access road, airport. 
Torbay Nfld: Allied Construction Co Ltd, construction of air terminal bldg & related 
work at airport. London Ont: John Gaffney Construction Co Ltd, construction of radio 
beacon bldg & related work. Princeton B C: S & S Electric Ltd, erection of boundary 


fence at airport. 





Decisions of Umpire 
(Continued from page 359) 


Conclusions: On the facts before me 
I consider that the board of referees 
erroneously found that the claimant was 
entitled to unemployment insurance benefit. 

In the light of the claimant’s self- 
restricted availability for work, her failure 
to pass a medical examination for pros- 
pective employment, the medical certificate 
submitted on June 29, and the apparent 
lack of personal efforts to find a job, it 
is manifest that the condition which forced 
her to withdraw from the labour field in 
August 1955 still existed when she filed a 
claim for benefit in January 1956. While 
the insurance officer may not have had 
the necessary facts in his possession to 
disqualify her under Section 66 of the Act 
(separation from work by reason of illness) 
at the time of her claim, he would have 
been justified to do so, with retroactive 
effect to the date of her claim, when the 
medical certificate was made available in 


June 1956, under a new re-adjudication 
within the terms of Section 79. This he 
did not choose to do, and the question 
which was placed before the board of © 
referees and is now before me is whether 
or not the claimant was available for work, 
within the meaning of the Act, when she 
failed to apply for the employment notified 
to her, considering the fact that she limited 
her employability to the Willowdale area. 

Any claimant who, after several months 
of unemployment, limits his availability 
for work to a district where his chances 
to find employment are very limited, 
disqualifies himself under the Act. This 
applies a fortiort to a claimant whose 
capability of work is impaired. 

For those reasons the board should have 
maintained the disqualification imposed by 
the insurance officer, which is reinstated as 
from the date on which this decision shall 
be communicated to the claimant. 





Recent Regulations 
(Continued from page 855) 


be those set for Zone III. The minimum 
rate payable to experienced workers is 41 
cents an hour. Inexperienced workers, that 
is, apprentices and employees who are not 
doing skilled work or work requiring training, 
must be paid at least 31 cents an hour. The 
number of inexperienced workers, however, 
may not exceed 20 per cent of the total 
number of employees in the establishment. 


No overtime rates are provided for these 
employees nor are they eligible for weekly 
rest or the three-hour minimum. How- 
ever, they are entitled to an annual holi- 
day with pay and the other _ benefits 
provided under Order 3, 1957, described 
above. 





Collective Agreements 
(Continued from page 339) 

Under about 17 per cent of the contracts, 
standard hours of work were reduced. 
The only concentration was in 29 agree- 
ments which reduced weekly hours to 40. 

Pension plans, group health insurance 
plans and escalator clauses received only 
a small amount of attention. Only 30 
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cost-of-living escalator clauses were found 
among the agreements examined, and the 
large majority of these had been carried 
over from previous agreements. On the 
other hand, in seven of the new agreements 
escalator clauses previously in operation 
were discontinued. 





WAGES, HOURS, WORKING 


CONDITIONS 





Salaries and Hours of Work 


in Municipal Government Service 


Salaries of police constables, firefighters and labourers were raised in 
1956 in approximately 70 per cent of the 77 Canadian municipalities 
surveyed, and hours of work were reduced in about 11 per cent of them 


Information based on returns from 77 
municipalities across Canada shows that 
approximately 70 per cent of them increased 
salaries of police constables, firefighters and 
labourers from 1955 to 1956. Hours of 
work per week were reduced in approxi- 
mately 11 per cent of the same cities. 
This information is obtained from the 
annual survey of wage rates at October 1 
conducted by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 


The accompanying table shows’ the 
maximum basic salaries* of first class police 
constables and firefighters, hourly wage 
rates for works department labourers, and 
standard hours of work per week for each 
of these three groups of workers. The 
data apply to the pay period preceding 
October 1, 1955 and 1956. Comparable 


data for the years 1954 and 1955 appeared | 


in the May 1956 issue of the Lasour 
Gazette (p. 563). This year, for the first 
time, information for Chicoutimi and 
Rouyn in Quebec has been included in 
the table. 

The highest salaries were paid to both 
police constables and firefighters in 
Toronto, Windsor, New Westminster and 
Vancouver, and to firefighters in Prince 





*The ‘maximum basic salary’? for police constables 
and firefighters is the salary paid after the proba- 
tionary and training period has been completed, fre- 
quently from three to five years, but before long- 
term service increases are obtained. It includes 
cost-of-living bonuses, wherever paid, but does not 
include allowances for uniforms, boots, transporta- 
tion, etc. In almost every instance, the salaries 
listed are those received by the majority of the 
police constables or firefighters in each of the 
communities. 


Rupert. These employees received salaries 
in excess of $4,000 per year. Both police 
constables and firefighters were paid the 
same rate of pay in several cities in the 
Maritime Provinces and Quebec, while in 
most centres in Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces, salaries for police constables 
were slightly higher than those for fire- 
fighters. In several centres of British 
Columbia, salaries for firefighters were 
higher than those for police constables. 

Most of the increases received in 1956 
by police constables and firefighters were 
of comparable size. A total of 73 cities 
reported salaries for police constables and 
of these, 52 showed salary increases over 
1955; the increases ranged from $55 to $600. 
In the case of firefighters, 51 of 72 report- 
ing cities granted increases, ranging from 
$39 to $399. 

Hourly wage rates shown for labourers 
are those paid to workers in that category 
in the works department of the munici- 
pality, although labourers in other civic 
departments are often paid at the same 
rates. In some cases where ranges of 
rates are given, the lower figure represents 
the starting wage rate and the higher one 
the maximum rate paid to labourers, 
generally to those engaged in more 
strenuous work. 

The hourly wage rates paid in 1956 
to civic labourers varied from $0.75 in 
Charlottetown to $1.68 in Vancouver. The 
size of the hourly increases from 1955 to 
1956 ranged from 13 cents per hour in 
Sorel to 20 cents in St. Thomas. The 
average increase was approximately 6 cents 
per hour in 59 cities reporting higher rates. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 





Canada, January 1957* 


At the beginning of the year, eight 
work stoppages resulting from strikes or 
lockouts that began in the latter part of 
1956 had not been settled. Two of the 
stoppages began in September, one in 
October, three in November, and two in 
December. Only two of them involved 
more than 100 workers and a time loss 
totalling more than 5,000 man-days. 


During January, two of the stoppages, 
with 91 workers, were settled; the other 
Six, involving 398 workers, remained un- 
concluded at January 31. 


Workers directly involved in the eight 
stoppages numbered 489, and their time- 
loss during January amounted to 11,255 
man-days. From the date of commence- 
ment of the stoppages to the end of 
January, 34,550 man-days had been lost. 


Added to the eight carried over from 
the previous year, sixteen strikes or lock- 
outs began during January. In one, the 
strike by locomotive firemen of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, more than 2,500 
workers were directly involved and more 
than 65,000 other employees of the Com- 
pany were laid off for the nine days of 
the strike. Another stoppage of 1,000 
workers in the ladies’ garment trades 
lasted less than one day. <A dispute at 
a Nova Scotia coal mine also involved 
approximately 1,000 workers. Two of the 
stoppages directly concerned 500 or more 
workers, and each of four included between 
100 and 500 workers. 


Of the sixteen strikes or lockouts 
commencing during January, nine, directly 
affecting 5,009 workers, were of relatively 
short duration, having been concluded by 
the month’s end. Still in existence at the 
end of the month were seven involving 
1,979 workers. 

Workers directly concerned in the six- 
teen work stoppages commencing during 


January totalled 6,988. Their lost time in 
the month amounted to 41,425 man-days, 
more than half of which was caused by 
the strike of CPR firemen. 


The 24 strikes in existence during 
January directly involved 7,477 workers in 
a time loss of 52,680 man-days. In Table 
G-1 at the back of this issue, these figures 
are compared with similar statistics for 
December 1956 and for January 1956. The 
table shows a moderate increase in strike 
or lockout activity in January 1957 com- 
pared with the previous month, but a 
substantial drop compared with a year ago. 


As noted above, two of the stoppages 
carried over from 1956 and nine of those 
commencing during the first month of this 
year were terminated by January 31. Thus, 
at the end of the month there were 
thirteen strikes or lockouts still in progress, 
involving 2,377 workers; 1,000 workers were 
concerned in one case and 600 in another. 
None of the remainder involved more than 
200 persons. 

A complete list of stoppages in effect 
during the month of January is shown in 
Table G-2 at the back of the book. The 
list 1s divided into those that began prior 
to January and had not been concluded by 
the first of the month, and those beginning 
during the month. For stoppages that 
ended during January, the termination date 
is given. Also shown is the  time-loss 
during January and the total loss in man- 
days to January 31 or the termination date 
where applicable. It will be noted that a 
stoppage at L’Assumption Shoe Limited, 
which began on September 19 and ended 
on November 11, is included in the table. 
This stoppage had been shown as still in 
progress in December, but information 
received in January confirmed that it had, 
in fact, been ended in November. 


a 


Strike activity in the United States during January was at a relatively low level 
compared with the same month in most years since the war. A preliminary report by 
the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics shows a total of 325 work stoppages in progress during 
the month, including those continuing from previous months. 


Idled were 80,000 workers for an estimated time loss of 550,000 man-days. Of the 
stoppages in effect in January, 225 began during the month; these involved 60,000 workers. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Consumer Price Index, February 1957 


Canada’s consumer price index (1949= 
100) moved from 120.3 to 120.5 between 
January and February to establish a new 
high.* The February index stands 3.5 per 
cent above the level of a year ago. 

The current month’s changes in group 
indexes were very slight, except for “other” 
commodities and services, which advanced 
0.6 per cent. 

The food index moved from 117.1 to 
117.2 as numerous slight increases through- 
out all foods were nearly offset by some- 
what larger price decreases in coffee, eggs, 
lettuce and tomatoes. The only item to 
register a significant increase was sugar. 

The shelter index increased a further 0.1 
per cent from 133.6 to 133.8, following 
small increases in both the rent and home- 
ownership components. 

The only group to decline was clothing, 
which moved from 107.6 to 107.4 as sale 
prices for women’s winter coats and over- 
shoes, as well as boys’ parkas, outweighed 
a further increase in the price of men’s 
suits. 


Household operation changed from 119.0 
to 119.1 as price increases occurred for fuel 
oil and a number of items of furniture, 
textiles and utensils. Lower prices were 
recorded for floor coverings, detergents and 
floor wax. 

The increase in “other” commodities and 
services from 123.1 to 123.8 resulted from 
a substantial advance in hospital room 
rates combined with increases for gasoline, 
drug and personal care items, and alcoholic 
beverages. 

The index for February last year stood 


) 


at 116.4. Group indexes on that date 
were: food 109.9, shelter 131.5, clothing 
108.6, household operation 116.7, and 


other commodities and services 119.3. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, January 1957 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) were 
higher in five of the ten regional cities 
between December 1956 and January 1957, 
unchanged in two, and lower in three 
cities.* 

Changes were all quite moderate, ranging 
from an increase of 0.3 per cent in both 
Winnipeg and Vancouver to a decrease of 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 





0.2 per cent in both Ottawa and Edmonton- 
Calgary. 

In foods, prices were higher in most 
cities for sugar, jam, tea, cheese, potatoes 
and fats. Eggs, imported vegetables and 
pork were generally lower. Men’s wear 
increased in most cities. Coal prices were 
up in seven of the ten regional cities. New 
passenger cars showed further price in- 
creases, following complete pricing of 1957 
models. Toilet soap increased in most 
regional cities. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between December and January 
were as follows: Winnipeg -++0.4 to 118.8; 
Vancouver +0.4 to 122.1; St. John +0.2 
to 107.7+; Halifax +0.1 to 118.6; Saint 
John +0.1 to 121.2; Ottawa —0.2 to 
121.4; Edmonton-Calgary —0.2 to 117.2; 
Montreal —0.1 to 120.6. Toronto and 
Saskatoon-Regina remained unchanged at 
123.1 and 117.1 respectively. 


Wholesale Prices, January 1957 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) advanced 0.6 per cent 
between December and January to 229.4 
from 228.1, and was 3.3 per cent higher 
than the 222.0 registered in January 1956. 


Increases over December were regis- 
tered in seven of the eight component 
groups, non-ferrous metals registering the 
only decline. 


Vegetable products index advanced 1.6 
per cent to 203.5 from December’s 200.3, 
due mainly to higher prices for sugar, 
potatoes, onions, lemons and No. 2 Ontario 
peas that outweighed lower prices for raw 
rubber, cocoa beans and cocoa butter. 


The animal products index rose 0.8 per 
cent to 237.6 from 235.8, increased prices 
for calves, veal carcasses, calf skins and 
pork products more than counter-balancing 
decreased prices for grayfish oil, poultry, 
cheese and eggs. 


The index for non-metallic minerals rose 
0.4 per cent to 187.4 from 186.6. The 
chemicals group index also rose 0.4 per 
cent to 181.8 from 181.1. 

In the wood products group lower prices 
for wallboard, cedar and some fir products 
were insufficient to halt the 0.2-per-cent 





*See Table F-2 at back of book. 
tOn base June 1951= 100. 
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increase in the index to 298.8 from 298.1. 
Increased prices for castings, tin plate and 
some hardware items were the main con- 
tributors to a rise of 0.2 per cent in the 
iron products index to 250.3 from 249.7. 
The index for textile products rose frac- 
tionally (0.1 per cent) to 234.6 from 234.3. 

Non-ferrous metals, the only group to 
record a decline, fell 0.3 per cent to 189.9 
from 190.4. 


The index of farm product prices at 
terminal markets (1935-39=100) advanced 
0.6 per cent to 211.6 from December’s 
210.3, reflecting gains in both eastern and 
western indexes. The field products index 
rose 1 per cent to 166.0 from 164.4 as 
higher quotations for eastern potatoes, hay 
and peas and western rye more than offset 
lower prices for western potatoes and flax, 
and eastern wheat, oats, rye and corn. 
Animal product index recorded a rise of 
0.4 per cent to 257.2 from 256.2; most 
livestock prices registered gains but steers 
were off slightly. Prices were also higher 
for fluid milk, eastern cheesemilk and 
western butterfat, but lower for eggs and 
eastern poultry. 


The residential building material index 
(1935-39100) rose 0.2 per cent to 293.3 
from 292.7, reflecting increased quotations 
for some lumber items and cement. Lower 
prices for electrical wire and shellac con- 
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tributed to small losses in the electrical 
equipment and paint and glass groups. 


The non-residential building index 
(1949100) also rose in January to 130.0 
from 129.6 as scattered increases affected 
several groups, including tile, blocks, brick 
and stone, cement, sand and gravel, and 
hardware. Indexes for the lumber and 
electrical equipment and material groups 
were fractionally lower. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, January 1957 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) registered its fifth monthly 
increase in a row between mid-December 
and mid-January to reach yet another high. 
It rose 0.2 per cent from 118 to 118.2, 
which is 3.1 per cent higher than the index 
for January 1956. 

The average index for 1956 was 116.2. 

The January food index dropped 0.1 per 
cent, to 112.8, and the clothing index 
dropped 0*6 per cent to 106.4; but every 
other group index increased. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, November 1956 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956—100) rose to 103.1, 
a new high, between mid-October and mid- 
November 1956. The mid-October index 
was 102.7. 


Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the _ publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


List No. 103. 


Annuities 


LAROUR. 
Canadian Govern- 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 


1. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF 
ANNUITIES BRANCH. 
ment Annuities. 
Popo ED. b. 


2. Epitor1AL ResEARCH Reports. Old- 
Age Annuities in Time of Inflation, by 
Martin Packman. Washington, 1956. Pp. 
691-708. 


Discusses variable-yield insurance plans 
whereby the policyholders’ premiums are 
invested in common stocks and retirement 
annuities move up or down in accordance 
with the yield from the securities. 


Automation 


3. CLacuE, Ewan. How Necessary is 
Automation to America? Washington, US. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1955. Pp. 15. 


The author concludes that automation will 
result in a greater need for well-educated, 
highly-trained people; will create new jobs 
requiring new skills; will require more 
vocational guidance for young people; and, 
will require special provisions for workers, 
particularly older workers, who are dis- 
placed by automation. 


4. Ernzia, Paut. The Economic Conse- 
quence of Automation. London, Secker & 
Warburg, 1956. Pp. 226. 


Partial Contents: What is Automation? 
Limits of Automation. Automation KEco- 
nomics? Must Automation Bring Unem- 
ployment? Monetary Policy in the Auto- 
matic Age. Wages Policy. How Under- 
déveloped Countries are effected. The 
Impact of Automation on National Defence. 
Advantages of Automation. What is there 
to be done? 


5. HucH-JoNes, Epwarp Mavrice, ed. 
The Push-Button World; Automation To- 
day. Norman, University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1956. Pp. 158. 


Contents: 1. Introduction, by the Earl of 
Halsbury. 2. The Scientific Basis, by R. H. 
Macmillan. 38. Automation in Engineering 
Production, by Frank G. Woollard. 4. The 
Trade Union Approach to Automation, by 
H. R. Nicholas. 5. Administrative Applica- 
tions of Automation, by } Spencer. 
6. Social anode of Automation, by Michael 
ee 7. A Summing-up, by E. M. Hugh- 
ones 


6. Lewis, Ricoarp H. Effects of Auto- 
mation on the Occupational Structure. 
Paper delivered...before the Annual 
Meeting of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, New York City, December 29, 1955. 
Washington, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, 1956;. Pp. 15. 

The author discusses some types of auto- 
mation and the place of automation in the 


economy and its possible effects on employ- 
ment. 


7. Stewart, CHARLES Davip. Implica- 
tions of Technological Progress. (An 
Address) before the Fifteenth Annual Con- 
ference of the Canadian Association of 
Administrators of Labour Legislation, 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, October 3, 
1956. Washington, U.S. Dept. of Labor, 
1956. Pp. 16. 


A discussion about automation. 


8. U.S. Bureau or Lasor StTArtIstics. 
Studies of Automatic Technology; a Case 
Study of a Large Mechanized Bakery. 
Washington, 1956. Pp. 26. 

“This study describes the introduction of 
more automatic production methods at a 
large perishable goods bakery, indicates 
some of the effects of the changes on employ- 
ment, productivity, and working conditions 
and outlines some of the problems and the 
methods of adjustment adopted by manage- 
ment and labor.” 


Canada at Work Broadcasts 


The following broadcasts were made in 
1956 and published by the Department of 
Labour, Canada. 


GoRDON SINCLAIR. The 
Pp. 4: 


10. BLACKBURN, GEorGE G. The Problem 
of Winter Employment in Canada and 
what 1s being done to solve it. Pp. 4. 


11. CAmpsett, IAN. Canada’s Federal- 
Provincial Program for the Rehabilitation 


9. ADAMSON, 
Architectural Profession. 


of Disabled Civilians. Pp. 3. 
12. Grecc, Mitton Fow ter. The Posi- 
tion of Organized Labour. Pp. 3. 
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13. HAYTHORNE, GEORGE V. Winter 


Employment Program. Pp. 4. 


14. Lucas, Ruona. Rehabilitation of the 
Disabled. Pp. 4. 


The author, who is secretary of the Com- 
mittee for the Guidance of the Handicapped 
of Greater Vancouver, tells about the work 
of the Committee. 


Bruce. The Social 
Rehabilitation of the 


15. MACKENZIE, 
Aspects of the 
Disabled. Pp. 3. 


16. Roprnson, E. W. Frontier College. 
Pp. 4. 
The author is principal of Frontier College. 


17. Roycz, Marton. Equal Pay for 
Equal Work. Pp. 8. 
18. THomson, WituiAM. Planning to 


increase Winter Employment. Pp. 4. 


Civil Service 


19. CitizENS ResEARCH INSTITUTE OF 


CanapA. The Work of the Provincial 
Civil Service Commissions. Toronto, 1956. 
Pp. 6. 


20. U.S. Concress. Houses. CoMMITTEE 
ON Post OFFIce AND Civit Service. Study 
of Manpower Management in the Federal 
Government; Preliminary Report. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 77. 

The Subcommittee on Manpower Utiliza- 
tion and Departmental Personnel Manage- 
ment looked into the matter of cutting down 


on the hiring of more civil servants and of 
better utilizing the available staff. 


Employees-Training 


21. NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL 
PsycHoLocy, Lonpon. Training Factory 
Workers; a Report on a Survey of the 
Traning of Semi-Skilled and Unskilled 
Workers in the United Kingdom carried 
out under Project 179 of the European 
Productivity Agency. London, Staples 
Press, 1956. Pp. 127. 

Analyzes organization and methods of 
training in two hundred factories which vary 
in size from 30 to 17,000 employees. Dis- 
cusses responsibility for training, who gives 
training, where it is given, the training of 
instructors, and records of trainee’s progress. 


22. UniTED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA. 
Training Workers in the Steel and 
Aluminum Industries. Pittsburgh, 1956. 
Bos 20. 


This manual explains how to set up and 
maintain an apprenticeship program. It 
explains apprenticeship training and _ lists 
nine basie standards which must be included 
in any program that is acceptable to the 
United Steelworkers of America. 
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Executive Ability 


23. RreGeEL, JOHN WALLACE. Executive 
Development; a Survey of Experience in 
Fifty American Corporations. Ann Arbor, 
Bureau of Industrial Relations, University 
of Michigan, c1952. Pp. 369. 

“Outlines policies and tested practices for 


the training and development of key men in 
business.” 


24. VottuMER, Howarp M._ Identifying 
Potential Supervisors; the Attitudes of 
Different Types of Ordnance Employees on 
the Characteristics of Successful First-Level 
Supervisors, by Howard M. Vollmer and 
Jack A. Kinney. Iowa City, Bureau of 
Labor and Management, College of Com- 
merce, State University of Iowa, 1955. 
Pp. 48. 

This report is a condensation of the find- 
ings of the first phase of a Supervisor Selec- 
tion Research Project in the Ordinance Corps 
of the Department of the Army. The first 
phase was concerned with analyzing the 
requirements for first-level supervisors in the 
many various occupational categories found 
in Ordnance installations. 


Fringe Benefits 


25. Bortz, Netson Marxkity. Measuring 
Fringe Benefit Expenditures. (An Address) 
before Collective Bargaining Conference, 
American Management Association, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, May 15, 1956. Washing- 
ton, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1956. 
Poel. 

The author, who is Acting Chief of the 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
of the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, dis- 


cusses a few of the problems which arise in 
considering what is a fringe benefit. 


26. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
Unitep States oF AMERICA. ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH DEPARTMENT. Fringe Benefits, 
1955. Washington, 1956. Pp. 40. 


Based on the response of 1,000 employers 
to a questionnaire. The findings revealed, 
among other things, that the average pay- 
ment in 1955 was 20.3 per cent of payroll, 
39.2 cents per payroll hour, or $819 a year 
for each employee. 


Human Relations 


27. IowA. UNIVERSITY. BuREAU OF 
LABOR AND MANAGEMENT. Development of 
the Individual in Business and Industry; 
a Symposium. Iowa City, 1956. Pp. 32. 


Contents: Human Relations, its Challenge 
in Manpower Development for Business_and 
Industry. Individualizing Training in Busi- 
ness. Motivation, Indoctrination, and Up- 
grading of New Employees. Self-Develop- 
ment through Self-Analysis. Training in 
Creative Thinking. Training in Management 
Problem Solving. Unleashing the Individual. 





28. Riecet, JoHN Watiace. Employee 
Interest in Company Success. Ann Arbor, 
Bureau of Industrial Relations, University 
of Michigan, 1956. Pp. 302. 

Deals with the relationship between man- 
agement and employees in eight companies. 


Contents: Reasons for Employee Interest 
in Company Success. The Employees’ 
Opinions of their Opportunities to Con- 
tribute to the Success of Their Companies. 
How Employee Interest Can Benefit a Com- 
pany. Characteristics related to Interest. 
Actions and Conditions which had Stimu- 
lated or Reduced Interest. Conversations 
and Messages which can Stimulate Interest. 


Industrial Disputes 


29. CARROTHERS, ALFRED WILLIAM Rooke. 
A Study of the Operation of the Injunc- 
tion wm Labour-Management Disputes in 
British Columbia, 1946-1955, With Par- 
ticular Reference to the Law of Picketing. 
Toronto, CCH Canadian Limited, 1956. 
Ep 2701 

Partial Contents: The Injunction. Enforce- 
ment of the Injunction—Contempt of Court. 
A Study in the Law of Picketing. The 
Incidence of the Injunction in Labour- 
Management Disputes in British Columbia, 
1946-1955. The Operation of the Labour 
Injunction: Critique and Summary. 


30. GREAT BriTaAIN. Court or INQUIRY 
INTO THE CAUSES AND CIRCUMSTANCES OF 
A DISPUTE BETWEEN THE JRON AND STEEL 
TRADES EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION AND THE 
NaTIONAL JOINT TRADE UNION’s CRAFTS- 
MEN’S IRON AND STEEL CoMMiIrTTEE. Report. 
Mondon, H-MS.O., 1956. Pp. 22. 

The dispute arose over wages and the 


cancellation of the National Procedure 
Agreement between the two parties. 


31. GREAT Britain. MInNIstry oF LABOUR 
AND NATIONAL SERVICE. COMMITTEE 
APPOINTED OF 27th JuLy, 1955, To INQquIRE 
INTO THE OPERATION OF THE Dock WORKERS 
(REGULATION OF EMPLOYMENT) SCHEME, 
1947. Port Transport Industry ;. Report. 
London, H.M8.0., 1956. Pp. 63. 

Among other things, The Dock Workers 
(Regulation of Employment) Scheme pro- 
vides for the National Dock Labour Board 
on which both sides of the longshoring 
industry are represented. The Committee 


looked into some suggested amendments to 
the Scheme. 


Job Analysis and Specification 


32. BENGE, EucENE JAcKSON. Compen- 
sating Employees, including a Manual of 
Procedures on Job Evaluation and Merit 
Rating. Rev. and enl. ed. New London, 
Conn., National Foremen’s Institute, 1953. 
Bi293, 

Consists of three sections: Job Evalua- 
tion, Merit Rating, and Incentive Pay. 
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33. FRYKLUND, VERNE CHARLES. Analysis 
Technique for Instructors. Rev. ed. 
Milwaukee, Bruce Pub. Co., 1956. Pp. 179. 

Analysis technique “is a technique by 
means of which the essential elements of 
an occupation, or any part of an occupa- 


tion or activity, are identified and listed 
for instructional purposes”. 


Labour Organization 


34. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CoNGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
INDUSTRIAL UNION DEPARTMENT. The 
Industrial Union Department. Washing- 
tone 1950." Ppeit4? 


35. CANADIAN Lasour Concress. CLC 
Farmer Labour Program; a Farm Fair 
Project for 1956. Ottawa, 1956. Pp. 7. 

The proposed farmer-labour program pro- 
vides for the establishment of a “Farmer 
Meet Labour Tent” at farm fairs during the 
summer so that labour men and farmers can 


discuss their common objectives in the social 
and economic fields. 


36. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
Unitep States or America. The Right to 
work vs. the Union Shop. Washington, 
LOS eee De Cs 


Deals with the question of open and closed 
shop. 


37. CONFEDERATION DES  ‘TRAVAILLEURS 
CATHOLIQUES DU CANADA. Procés-Verbal, 
Trente-cinquiéme Session du Congrés de 
la C.T.C.C., Montreal, 1956. Quebec, 1956. 
Pp. 299. 


38. ConGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND 
ResearcH. The Shop Steward; Key to a 
Strong Union. Washington, 1955. Pp. 56. 

This booklet tells the shop steward how 
to build up the union’s membership, how to 
settle grievances, how to enforce the con- 
tract, ete. A glossary of terms useful for 
shop stewards is included. 


39. FLEISCHMAN, Harry. Security, Civil 
Liberties and Unions, by Harry Fleischman, 
Joyce Lewis Kornbluh and Benjamin D. 
Segal. Washington, American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, 1956. Pp. 52. 

Describes union action in defending 
workers unjustly accussed as security risks. 


Ross. The 
London, 
1956. 


40. KeNNEDY, DovucLas 
Knights of Labor in Canada. 
University of Western Ontario, 
Pp. 127, 

The Knights of Labor were active in 
Canada from 1881 till the early 1900’s. The 
organization was concentrated in Ontario, 
Quebec and Manitoba. 
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41. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Unionization among American 
Engineers, by James J. Bambrick, Albert A. 
Blum, and Hermine Zagat. New York, 
1956 ik Dost: 

Some of the reasons given by engineers 
for joining unions are: dissatisfaction about 
professional status, salary dissatisfaction, no 
personal relationship between the individual 
engineer and his employer, no distinguishing 
job title, lack of planned training and pro- 
motion, lack of proper grievance procedures, 
a feeling of job insecurity. Most of the 
unionized engineers belong to firms in the 
aircraft, electrical, oil, and public utility 
industries. 


42. Sayre, J. Wooprow. Labor and the 
Government; Changing Government 
Policies toward Labor Unions, by J. 
Woodrow Sayre and Robert E. Rowland. 
Ithaca, New York State School of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations, Cornell Uni- 
versity, 1956. Pp. 32. 


Traces the relations in the, U.S. between 
the Government and Labour during the 19th 
and 20th centuries. Discusses the American 
legislation dealing with labour organization. 


43. SWEENEY, VINCENT D. The United 
Steelworkers of America; Twenty Years 
Later, 1936-1956. Pittsburgh, 1956. Pp. 
239. 


A history of the United Steelworkers of 
America from its inception up to July 1956. 


Labouring Classes 


44, CONFERENCE ON Laspor, NEw York 


UNIVERSITY. 9th, 1956. Proceedings. 
Albany, Matthew Bender & Co., 1956. 
Pp 416! 


Conference held June 6, 7 and 8, 1956. 
Some of the topics discussed at the 
conference were: pension plans, employees’ 
benefit plans, supplemental unemployment 
benefit plans, and grievance procedures. 


45. EDMONTON. District PLANNING 
Commission. The Journey to Work in 
the Metropolitan Area of Edmonton. 
Edmonton, 1953. Pp. 27. 


46. Great Brirain. MINISTRY oF LABOUR 
AND NatTIONAL Service. Staffing and 
Organization of the Factory Inspectorate. 
London, H.M5S8.0., 1956. Pp. 48. 

This White Paper contains the result of 
a survey of the Factory Inspectorate of the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service 
by a Departmental Working Party, and 
reports the decisions reached by the Min- 
ister which are being carried out. 
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The African Worker 
in South Africa; a Study of Trade 
Unionism. London, 1956? Pp. 36. 

The author is leader of the Labour Party 
in the South African Parliament and has 
represented labour interests in the Transvaal 
Provincial Council and in Parliament for 15 
years. 


47. HeprLe, ALEX. 


48. KAMMHOLZ, THEOPHIL Caru. The 
Role of the National Labor Relations 
Board in the Management-Labor Relation- 
ship today. Address before the Second 
Annual Labor-Management Institute, the 
University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. Wash- 
ington, U.S. National Labor Relations 
Board, 1956. Pp. 21. 


STANDARDS. 
Washington, 


49. US. Bureau oF Lasor 
Safety Subjects. Rev. ed. 
GPO 195662 Ppys280. 

Partial Contents: Development of the 
Industrial Safety Movement. Accident 
Causes. Safety a Responsibility of Man- 
agement. Safety Organization. Plant In- 
spection. Job Safety Analysis. Accident 
Investigation. Plant Housekeeping. Hand- 
ling Materials. Common Explosion Hazards. 
Fire Prevention and Protection. Lighting 
and Color. Personal Protective Equipment. 


50. U.S. Department or Lasor. The 
United States Department of Labor and 
What It does. Washington, G.P.O., 1956. 
Tapavas 


Occupations 


51. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
EcoNOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Cana- 
dian Occupations Monographs. Ottawa, 


Queen’s Printer, 1955. 2 Pamphlets. Con- 
tents: No. 37. Draughtsman. Pp. 19. 
NOMS AMWelder,** Pp ald: 


Office Management 


52. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Establishing an Integrated Data-Processing 
System; Blueprint for a Company Pro- 
gram. New York, 1956. Pp. 183. 


Integrated data processing means a CO- 
ordinated and uninterrupted flow of essen- 
tial information needed by management for 
making decisions, controlling operations and 
planning. This book describes data-processing 
machines in industry. 


53. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Organizing for Effective Systems Planning 
and Control. New York, 1956. Pp. 192. 


Describes the growth in industry of 
systems departments which oversee the 
execution and control of company policy. 
Outlines experience in the following com- 
panies: Shell Oil, Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, and Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Company. 


54. U.S. Civiz Service Commission. How 
to conserve Stenographic and Typing 
Skills; a Handbook for Supervisors. Wash- 


feeton, 6G biOlA1056."' Pp: 10, 


Suggests an 8-Point Program for utilizing 
stenographic and typing personnel as follows: 
Conserve Energy; Conserve Time; Simplify 
Procedures; Use Skills to Advantage; 
Explain the Work; Keep Skills in Line with 


Those required by the Job; Dictate 
Effectively; Co-operate with Others. 
Older Workers 

55. ANGEL, JUVENAL LoNDONO. Occupa- 


tions for Men and Women after 45. 2d 
ed rev. and enl. New York, World Trade 
Academy Press, 1956. Pp. 177. 


Partial Contents: The Uphill Road in 
Finding Employment. Occupational Work- 
Sheet and Résumé for Workers over 45. 
Selected Positions for Men and Women 
according to Occupational Aptitudes. Job 
Classifications of 2,000 Leading Employers. 
Description of 125 Occupations: the Most 
Common Jobs open to Men and Women after 
45. Make Your Own Job by Setting up 
Your Own Business. The Possibility of 
Part-Time Employment. Counseling and 
training Middle Age Workers. 


56. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Sraristics. 
Summary of the Bulletin on Status of the 
Older Workers under Collective Bargaining 
Agreements. Washington, 1956. Pp. 4. 


Professional Workers 


57. CONFERENCE ON CANADA’S CRISIS IN 
Hicuer Epucation, Otrawa, 1956. Papers 
presented at the Conference, November 
fein, “toch Vand “14th; 1956... Ottawa? 
National Conference of Canadian Universi- 
ties, 1956. 14 parts. 


Contents: Academic Failures, by T. H. 
Matthews. The Changing Pattern of Higher 
Education in French Canada, by Leon Lortie. 
Educational Structure: the English-Canadian 
Universities, by Sidney E. Smith.  Engi- 
neering Strength in Canada, by W. E. White. 
Government Support of Universities, Munic- 
ipal, Provincial, Federal, by N. A. M. 
MacKenzie. Private and Corporate Support 
of Canadian Universities, by H. J. Somers. 
Problems in Securing Staff: the Social 
Sciences, by B. S. Keirstead. Problems of 
Securing Staff: the Physical and Natural 
Sciences, by P. R. Gendron. The Provision 
of Staff: The Humanities, by A. 8S. P. Wood- 
house. The Responsibility of the University 
in the Training of Technologists and Scien- 
tists, by E. W. R. Steacie. The Role of the 
Humanities and Social Sciences in the Train- 
ing of Scientists and Technologists, by John 
Ely Burchard. Salaries and Related Con- 
ditions of Employment_in Canadian Univer- 
sities, by Vernon C. Fowke. A Statistical 
Approach to Canada’s Crisis in Higher 
Education, by C. T. Bissell. Who Goes to 
University, by R. W. B. Jackson and W. G. 
Fleming. 
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58. EDUCATIONAL PoLicies COMMISSION. 
Manpower and Education. Washington, 
ebb Pp e128: 

To alleviate the shortage of trained man- 


power, the Educational Policies Commission 
recommends: 


1. More effective education for a larger 
part of the population; 


2. More attention by schools and colleges 
to courses of study designed to train highly 
skilled workers and technicians; 

3. More effective guidance and counselling 
programs; 

4. The education of all young people to 
the highest level of their abilities; 


5. Recruitment of qualified teachers. 


59. Lewis, Roy. Professional People in 
England, by Roy Lewis and Angus Maude. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1953. 
Pp? 284, 


The authors discuss the following points, 
among others: What is a profession? The 
economics of professional services, profes- 
sional people in business, the _ socialized 
professions in Great Britain, the cost of 
professional training and the salaries paid,. 
and the prospect for the professional worker. 


60. NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON E\NGINEER- 
ING, SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL MANPOWER, 
St. ANDREWS-BY-THE SeA, N.B., 1956. Pro- 
ceedings. Toronto? A.V. Roe Canada 
Limited? 1956. Pp. 48. Conference held 
September 9th to 11th, 1956. 


Brief to the Natwonal Conference. 
Toronto? A.V. Roe Canada Limited? 
1956. 1 Volume (various pagings). 


The conference was called for the follow- 
ing purposes: To discuss the manpower 
shortage in the fields of science and engi- 
neering in Canada and to suggest remedies; 
To consider how higher education in Canada 
affects economic and industrial development 
with special reference to scientists, engi- 


neers and technicians; To analyze the 
problems resulting from an_ increase in 
enrolment in higher education and to 


suggest some solutions. 


61. PoLiticAL AND EcoNoMIc PLANNING. 
Graduate Employment, a Sample Survey. 
London, PEP and Allen & Unwin, 1956. 
Pp. 300. 


Reports the results of a sample survey 
conducted by PEP among men who gradu- 
ated in arts, science and technology in 1950 
to find out what employment they entered 
and to trace their careers from 1950 till 
the fall of 1954. 


62. U.S. Concress. Jornt CoMMITTEE 
on Atomic Enercy. Energy and Scien- 
tific Manpower in the United States, 
Western Europe and Soviet Russia. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O7°1956: ~Pp..85: 

Covers the following points: 


1. present availability of engineers and 
scientists; 2. the people already in these 
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professions; 3. the numbers who are gradu- 
ating from universities and colleges; 4. char- 
acteristics of the educational preparation in 
the various countries; and 5. the extent to 
which high schools and other secondary 
schools are preparing students for university 
work necessary for careers in engineering 
and science. 


Wages, Annual 


63. CHRYSLER CorporATION. Your Guide 
to the Supplemental Unemployment Bene- 
fit Plan. Detroit, 1956? Pp. 17. 


64. Forp Moror Company. Supplemental 
Unemployment Benefit Plan. Detroit, 1956. 
Pp. 18. 


65. GenERAL Motors Corporation. How 
the New SUB Plan will apply at GM; 
State Unemployment Benefits plus Supple- 
mental Unemployment Benefits. Detroit? 
1956. Pp. 16. 


66. WicKERSHAM, Epwarp Dean. Supple- 
mental Unemployment Benefits; Legislative 
Implications of Some Recent Unemploy- 
ment Benefits Agreements. Iowa City, 
Bureau of Labor and Management, College 
of Commerce, State University of Iowa, 
1956. Pp. 23. 


In this study the author “examines the 
major Supplemental Unemployment Benefit 
plans, discusses current legislative consider- 
ations, explores the long-term social ques- 
tions involved, and explains why the time 
is opportune for a complete re-evaluation of 
the Unemployment Compensation system.” 
CE. Bretace. 


Wages and Hours 


67. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
EconoMics AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Wage 
Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada. 
Annual. Report No. 38, October 1955. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 257. 


68. Gitmour, Rosert W. Industrial Wage 
and Salary Control. New York, Wiley, 
1956. Pp. 261. 

_ Partial Contents: Planning a Job Analysis 
and Evaluation Program. Analysis of Job 
Content. Evaluation of Jobs and_ the 
Preparation of Specifications. Establishment 
of Administrative Controls. Installation of 
the New Job Classification System. Admin- 
istration of the Job Classification System. 


69. U.S. Conaress. House. ComMMiIttTEE 
ON EpucaTion AND Lazpor. Amending the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to make the 
Minmum Wage $1 an Hour effective 
March 1, 1956; Report to accompany H.R. 
7214. Washington, 1956. Pp. 3. 


70. Youtster, JAMES S. Labor’s Wage 
Policies in the Twentieth Century. New 
York, Twayne, 1956. Pp. 344. 
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Contents: A Survey and Critique of Wage 
Theories. Labor’s Wage Demands 1900- 
1930. Labor’s Wage Demands 1930-1953. 
A Sampling of Wage Policies of AFL and 
CIO Affiliated Unions. Implications of the 
Guaranteed Wage. 


Women - Employment 


71. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BrANcH. Report 
on Women in Science and Engineering. 
September 1956. Ottawa, 1956. Pp. 10. 


72. INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF UNIONS 
OF EMPLOYEES IN PUBLIC AND CIvIL SER- 
vices. Nurses’ Conditions of Work; Report 
submitted by the Secretariat to the Inter- 
national Conference of Health Service 
Workers, Stockholm, 20 to 23 August, 1956. 
London, 1956. Pp. 57. 

Deals with such topics as hours of work, 


salaries, recruitment and training, holidays 
with pay, pensions and health protection. 


Miscellaneous 


73. ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 
CounciL or NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. Ten 
Checkpoints for Better Booklets. New 
York319565 3h om27s 

The ten checkpoints are: “1. What’s your 
aim? 2. Who’s your reader? 3. What does 
the reader think? 4. How will it get to 
reader? 5. Are your facts straight? 6. Are 
your suggestions workable? 7. Do you talk 
the reader’s language? 8. How will your 
booklet look? 9. Will the reader react as 
planned? 10. What’s your score?” 


74. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Essentials of Machinery Procurement and 
Development. New York, 1956. Pp. 71. 

This report tries “to cover the basic 
aspects of machinery acquisition, the factors 
that contribute to successful planning of such 
a program. These include: considerations of 
a financial and tax nature; the contractual 
safeguards that are necessary in procure- 
ment; the problems encountered in a diver- 
sified plant; the effective use of a limited 
budget for new equipment; and an over-all 
view of a procurement program in a large 
company (Merck Sharp & Dohme).” 


75. CENTRAL MortcaGE AND HOovUSING 
CoRPORATION. Apartment Building 
Standards. Minimum Requirements for 
Planning, Construction and Materials for 
Buildings upon which Loans are made under 
the National Housing Act, 1954. Ottawa, 
1956... Pp. 138. 


76. GREAT BRITAIN. COMMITTEE OF 
INQUIRY ON THE REHABILITATION, TRAINING 
AND RESETTLEMENT OF DISABLED PERSONS. 
Report. London, H.M:8.0., 1956. Pp. 126. 

The Committee’s terms of reference were: 
“To review in all its aspects the existing 


provision for the rehabilitation, training and 
resettlement of disabled persons, full regard 








being had to the need for the utmost 
economy in the Government’s contribution, 
and to make recommendations.” 

77. HaytHoRNE, Greorce V. Productivity 
and Labour Efficiency in the Atlantic 
Region. Statement and Supporting Data, 
Panel Discussion on “Investment, Energy 
and Productivity”, Atlantic Provinces’ 
Economic Council Seminar, University of 
New Brunswick, September 14-16, 1955. 
Ottawa, 19557? Pp. 27. 


78. INDIA. PLANNING COMMISSION. 
Second Five Year Plan. New Delhi, 1956. 
hoods. 


The Second Five Year Plan “seeks to 
rebuild rural India, to lay the foundations 
of industrial progress, and to secure... 
opportunities for weaker and under-privi- 
leged sections of the country and_ the 
balanced development of all parts of the 
country”. 


79. INTERNATIONAL LaBour OFFIcE. Pro- 
tection and Integration of Indigenous and 
Other Tribal and Semi-Tribal Populations 
in Independent Countries. Sixth Item on 
the Agenda. Part 1. Geneva, 1956. Pp. 58. 


At head of title: Report 6(1). Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. 40th session, 1957. 

This report transmits to member govern- 
ments for their comments or amendments 
texts of a proposed convention and of a 
proposed recommendation based on conclu- 
sions adopted at the 39th session of the 
International Labour Conference. 


80. GREAT BriTAIN. Boarp or TRADE. T'he 
Commonwealth and the Sterling Area. 
Statistical Abstract No. 76, 1955. London, 
ELMS 17, 219565 Ppa 334. 


81. McGitt, Dan Mays, ed. Pensions: 
Problems and Trends. Homewood, IIl., 
Published for the $8.8. Huebner Foundation 
for Insurance Education, University of 
Pennsylvania, by R. D. Irwin, 1955. Pp. 
Des 


Partial Contents: Public and Private Pen- 
sion Plans, by Dan M. McGill. Impact of 
Tax Policy on Private Pensions, by William 
N. Haddad. Pensions—Meeting Price Level 
Changes, by William C. Greenough. Char- 
acteristics of Insured Pension Plans, by 
Frederick P. Perkins. Characteristics of 
Trusteed Pension Plans, by Kenneth H. Ross. 
Preparation for Life after Retirement, by 
Robert L. B. Roessle. 


82. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 


Boarp. Public Relations in Industry, by 
John H. Watson. New York, c1956. Pp. 80. 


Contents: Public Relations Policy. Place 
in Company Organization. Organization of 
the Department. Operating Methods. 
Assistance from outside the Company. 
Budgeting and Accounting. Public Relations 
Personnel. Includes case studies of 17 
companies in United States and Canada. 


83. U.S. Munitions Boarp. Stockpile 
Report to the Congress, January-June 1956. 
Washington, 1956. Pp. 20. 





Plumbers Publish Guide 
To Fund Administration 


A set of recommendations to guide 
union trustees in administering health and 
welfare funds has been published by the 
United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry. The union has 760 locals 
and more than 240,000 members in the 
United States and Canada. 

Health and welfare funds are “set up 
by the choice of our members when they 
bargain for special benefit payments in 
preference to an increase in the pay 
envelope,’ explained the union’s President, 
Peter T. Schoemann. “We must take 
every precaution to sjee that their money 
is protected and that they get their full 
money’s worth in benefits.” 

The recommendations cover four aspects 
of health and welfare fund management: 
benefit standards, administration, eligibility 
standards, and contributions. 

The union estimates that about half its 
members are now covered by such funds, 
with employer contributions totalling $20 
million annually. 


Winnipeg LMPC Subject 
Of Magazine Article 


For the second time in the past few 
months, the labour-management committee 
at John Wood Limited, Winnipeg, has 
drawn the attention of an industrial publi- 
cation. Farlier, Plant Administration 
printed a lengthy article on the work of 
this committee, and now Western Manu- 
facturing has also told the story of labour- 
management co-operation in this plaut. 
The article describes the working of the 
six-man labour-management committee at 
John Wood and tells how the committee 
operates. In assessing the work of the 
committee the article said: “John Wood 





Company, Limited, has been successful 
because it has emphasized the human 
element.” 

Since the first of this year, workers 


employed in businesses with two employees 
have been covered by the New York State 
unemployment insurance law. About 200,000 
workers are affected by the change. 

The extension of the law’s coverage is 
part of a step-down program. Last year 
businesses with three employees came under 
the law. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-6—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 





A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 15, 1956 


(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


PEI. Man 
— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que Ont Sask B.C 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 
Both Sexes? ea eda richie aA eee 5, 741 102 424 1015 2,140 983 477 
AoTiCul GUrslmerrer: vee pene Slee ere 684 se 39 144 187 290 Sp 
INon-A cricultural eee eee. ee eee 5,057 100 385 1,471 1,953 693 455 
IMB 16s s8\ 500k epee 1th POY. choo ets 4,353 84 329 1,252 1,559 770 358 
AGTICUltUTal tee Tana ete) ee eee 652 * 38 142 ile 279 21 
INOie Aer COLUIL A aeeeer a eee re 3, 694 82 291 1,110 1,382 491 338 
Herma Gs anata wee tr eee he oes eee 1,388 18 95 363 581 213 118 
A OTICULUUTA ll Mente et oe ere rte 25 z * * 10 11 * 
INon=Aericulturaleseee eee 1,363 18 94 361 571 202 117 
ALU OSS 4 cee ee nee En eee ae onal 102 424 1,615 2,140 983 477 
1419s Ears Steen Sete Sacise ae ll 546 13 39 199 178 84 33 
2024 VEATR a tare cine Sates Oe take os 722 15 56 232 248 124 47 
2044 VW CATS ene tear tke ce eeiee 2,650 46 187 740 992 460 225 
45=—O4+y Cars AES. cee eee ae 1,599 25 122 399 627 274 152 
GohVears an Cio ver. an rote Geir eee 224 * 20 45 95 41 20 
Persons with Jobs 
ALUStatusloTOUDSHace ea aencee ote hte: OeOO0 94 398 1,543 2,097 961 462 
B1ES 51 RGR ee Re ERE 4,185 77 305 1,186 1,521 750 346 
Hemaless heat. * a eee ee eee 1,370 17 93 SOL 576 211 116 
Agrioulturalics. t 2s, 4h0hu wee eek eeeeees 680 E39 143 185 290 21 
Non-Atgricultural nase eee 4,875 92 359 1,400 1,912 671 441 
Pads Workers.aaee cesses ree Cee 4,458 83 318 1,274 Iie 611 399 
IM ales: Pee Serie. seasons ee 3,195 67 233 942 1, 238 420 295 
Memales 2.2 ecco eee ee 1, 263 16 85 332 535 191 104 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
BOtMiSGXxes_ cece Mey re ees era cece 186 * 26 72 43 22 15 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
Both Sexesm i lG4. 2s 2a ee... 5,074 159 466 1,452 1,595 936 466 
ML eieasipate 4s ey... IOS cc Bick 32: Bee tee oe 1,024 51 108 259 287 211 108 
AU Saitid ic. PCN Cec EE bake een ar 4,050 108 358 1,193 1,308 725 358 





* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 

















Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
December 15, 1956 November 17, 1956 December 10, 1955 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work () Work (') Work (') 
MotalelookinemOrnwoncreaensneeiieieecciee ee 198 182 144 135 218 202 
Without: JObS deere eet cette. sce osne tes 186 171 135 127 200 185 
Wnder-Ismion thee dens eee rn ae 97 -- 1} — 86 — 
Le ORTINON PO Stich tania cielstatt cis ait mate Wil — 46 -— 81 — 
AG CTYUOIUB Ss eiess cies atest enn ae dae 11 — 2 — 17 — 
= V2 TINO LIS ean eerie a omer ureroiene by —_ * — * -—— 
ASI SyIMONLNS. sere oot ae es cle eeretra be —_ < _ 20 -= 
19= an dreOViersee see eek een ae eee i — — me — 
AWViO LC Gr Re eke rare rage TR eos ak cok ee tune 12 11 * 18 17 
= ABM OUTS eee cae onteene s oncenn * = 2 sf 5 : 
15S AeOurs see a een ile ne teters - a - 11 10 





(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from these in the “‘Total”’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 














: Utilities, 
Ba Seer pees Supple 
—- Forestry, Manu- Construc- ee, porwices> | mentary 
Fishing, facturing tion yeaa Ce Labour Total 
Peis Sloraze, nient) Income 
8 Trade 

1949—Average.............. 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950—Average.............. 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
195I—A verage...cc.cnccsse es d2 272 52 208 178 28 810 
1952—Average.............. 76 303 63 233 199 32 906 
1953—Average.............- 18 329 70 252 217 35 976 
1954—Average.............. 73 323 69 261 239 35 1,000 
1955—Average.............. aif 342 78 278 256 37 1,068 
1956—Average.............. 87 379 93 307 283 41 1,190 
1955—December............ 85 357 78 293 265 39 eddy, 
NOG —-Januaryeesceiccs cc: 75 349 71 280 263 39 1,077 
Heb rialvene se eter 79 358 69 282 264 38 1,090 
With: Su oncagnoe aoe 70 365 70 284 266 39 1,094 

IN adhe nonemek we ne 68 371 79 291 277 40 1,126 

BVO rahereeisiene eb eth 78 377 92 301 281 40 1,169 

JUNO ye eh nase eteee 89 381 105 311 288 41 1F215 

ial Wakes cersie uote. Sus castes 95 382 105 317 281 43 15228 
PAUP US be ees Aeterna eres 98 382 108 319 286 43 1,236 
Hefejonnsiaell Oe) 0s oa guouone 99 392 110 324 299 44 1,268 
October en sesec see 104 394 114 324 294 43 PHS 
INovember.. se... 98 397 101 325 300 44 1,265 
December... o.c..008 96 397 90 327 295 43 1,248 


pe 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At November 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,858,989. 


TABLE C-1.-EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100). 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Sources: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








Industrial Composite! 








Index Numbers 





Manufacturing 


Index Numbers 


























Year and Month BALE —_—— Aree 

2 eekly S eekly 
Employ- | MESS" wavesaca| Wagesand| Employ- | WES8lwavecanal Wagesand 

ment Payrolls | Salaries Salaries ment Payrolls | Salaries Salaries 

$ $ 

19490 —=A erage... c600-s 00s: 100.0 100.0 100.0 42.96 100.0 100.0 100.0 43.97 
1950 A Verse Gna eireeineniion 101.5 106.0 104.4 44.84 100.9 106.2 105.1 46.21 
1951 A veraccne i eee 108.8 125.6 115.5 49.61 108.0 126.1 116.6 Isiil 25 
1952=—AWiera german aaa acer 111.6 140.3 126.0 54.18 109.3 139.7 127.6 56.11 
1958—Average.............005- 113.4 Slee 133.4 7.30 113.3 152.4 Ae, 59.01 
195 ASA Viera ee werner. aera. aie 109.9 iil 23) 137.1 58.88 107.7 150.0 138.6 60.94 
1955-=-AViera@eaw sje jac see 1 160.1 141.7 60.87 109.3 158.4 144.1 63.34 
1955=—N ovement acta ere 118.2 dialect 144.3 61.97 112.8 166.5 146.8 64.54 
AD Yercioeg Io pete, nearer chee ae 117.9 170.9 144.4 62.02 122 166.3 147.2 64.71 
I Wschooadocongoobe 114.6 162.2 140.9 60.54 109.8 156.9 aa 62.47 
HGD serena teeter 13: 164.0 (45e5 62.43 110.2 164.0 147.9 65.05 
Mariah Lae We ne omo eyes: 113.2 167.3 147.1 63.20 tab 2me 168.5 149.1 Gono 

Aprie cl ee seer 113.5 168.4 147.6 63.43 113.4 NAL & 150.1 66.02 
IMiSiva eae eae ema nce 115.2 17253 148.8 63.93 114.1 174.2 byl 66.70 
Taine els eee cee er 119.7 179.0 148.8 63.93 115.4 5G 151.1 66.46 

tL Veen Ley a eect ee 124.2 187.6 150.3 64.56 118.0 180.6 52a 66.89 
PA or- a shea ner cp icon ee 12554 189.9 150.8 64.77 117.9 179.2 151.1 66.44 
Sept alae easter 125.7 191.0 tle 65.01 118.0 180.1 eal 7 66.71 

(Oicrrae Se aranaaene oa pec 125.9 194.5 153.8 66.07 118.6 184.4 154.6 67.97 
ING viel i eee eames 126.0 195.2 154.1 66.22 118.5 185.8 155.8 68.52 








1Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and 


recreational service). 
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TABLE C-2.—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Sourcr: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 















































Employment Average Weekly Wages and 
Index Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 
Area a a 
Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
(a) Provinces 
Me yitOUn Clan cle sepa. ice Pee ccc) ieee Rie oc sree ions Ties 154.6 147.9 59.88 59.75 54.98 
prince Gd ward elslandin wycmy. ok ob wa siken oe oahuee dorien 126.6 ies 129.9 48.48 47 .93 44.56 
ENON COUIAMA ME eo actrees antn m ERRRIE cecvls ate ae EME teas 105.5 104.6 99.1 52.89 53.88 50.96 
INS VrBES TUTIS WLC Rane en SO, cect ih Hee aes lost ak ae cre 112.8 113.9 109.6 56.85 56.08 51.95 
(QTE RE ACS Ge Geneenn BESO ie eC ieee Pe er) = eed 126.5 12670 119.4 (ha 63.49 59.50 
OFM HE Oye 3 SS eRe ee SV eo) Oe a Ree 125.8 124.7 ileal 68.61 68.22 64.43 
Memito ba cere oa ee we eee ae oh een 2, 113.0 109.1 62.09 62.37 59.20 
SHISUT rel ateigshales-c sees Gass oo GME REN Cue ch CR REE TS eee ace eee 128.8 129.7 124.2 63.65 63.98 58.70 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 155.4 158.3 140.0 69.85 69.93 64.60 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................ 12ee 130.0 IK} 71.94 72.46 67.55 
(GEITRVS IEW. cS i ee Peo, A REE cnt co Pm Aare Ae ee 126.0 125.9 118.2 66.22 66.07 61.97 
(b) Metropolitan Areas 
UML O LING Geen Meee deter. ete Rattan ese By MONA lo. iui osl a das, 0.0% ays 136.4 127.6 48 43 48.81 45.64 
SORNGRU ns nen Ne, OA Rae eee ee, een ee ee 92.2 93.5 89.7 62.85 65.74 62.95 
SEAR yeaah” SSS te Se A See Ee, ee ee ee ae ee 119.5 119.3 1136 51.45 51.91 49 45 
SS TOE LUTE et RR Ceara NB lee te A is 96.6 97.9 98.3 50.67 50.39 47.91 
Oe DEC Ae ee ee PR ee Gs Re ek See, hye cds tele stis abe sl Ziel U2 55.12 54.69 52.01 
Slaven onmorel ins 45 an Cotsen Bt a Stace eases een ee eee 112.6 108.8 106.4 56.09 56.22 52.57 
“UP Vawgeyend BY ig gev deh, yo cr Seepereies See coi Cae ee ee en a ee 125.4 126.0 112.0 61.45 61.42 58.66 
ID awa sa aa oyaie Givi lls eeu eis etc repeat SIN A pea ee meen ie ee 74.8 75.5 78.5 56.86 55.42 54.46 
MUG HRE CH Ba feo cals: See kate ee elcrehe ee cee cee Pee ane 124.9 124.9 aye a 64.59 64.38 60.93 
Oy tse Elin eee Pitta on MER acres actos coe sc dee o ene 123.6 122.9 i725 59.74 59.75 OMe 
ele DOroue Neertes rtm mas hoe oak ts ce mtke ett s « 110.9 108.6 96.4 72.40 71.31 65. 87 
(OPO RIM onsaet rales SES aire ce NEE enn ae 174.4 152.0 79.5 79.58 68.27 67.50 
INTE RER Egon BITRE ARI On a Oe ae Pe) Ue ee 135.4 145.8 iweb 13.20 69.00 68.07 
SUR LATINOS Ne pir AM Ae fee crn tkvab uke Site 128.4 106.2 76.81 75.68 71.86 
MORROTHOS a2 oho SRE Eke ih 0 EEC Os ee rd aoe 131.8 130.2 124.6 69.30 68.84 65.50 
Eta rial OTe Pee ee ck ea eRe oe cc Unak dadebcs 116.5 nh sya”, a) 72.25 71.90 67.56 
PSEA OT Cee te th SP Me sic od SE ol ak de RS os 83.9 82.4 87.4 62.28 GL. LS 60.85 
(Gili, ele ae 6 Ob Satna oa ee oe en eee a ied 109.9 103.8 60.68 60.00 57.08 
TESTIOEL OE ERS TaR Sy Ones cue AMERARES Eke, © ites Re RESE Rens 6 eee ma NTA ce 119.3 116.8 110.6 63.17 62.78 60.48 
SIUCGN OREN cel ky cx HIG HE Oe eRe ee ee ee 144.9 141.4 1335 79.31 81.32 76.90 
EOL OR een ete eee, SA As so 8 ras sh cb ats Gea « 121.9 Zs 113.6 62.37 62.39 59.18 
SETAOIEY Swe stand cen hor Bat 0 oe oo RE en ae ae ee 139.8 140.5 127.9 80.75 82.21 76.36 
NVI GL S OTS tet eRe Ata rar Pos Mor Ra ccvcs cee olny avo church tore 104.5 96.2 109.7 70.06 73.55 70.07 
DAMGEO tes AnIGst 6.8 aa ae ccs SMS inc oA eis 134.7 135.2 121.0 86.82 84.35 71.70 
iceman T=—— Gera TOUTE © See sae cee Be chor tarde hres 115.6 tlevie2, ithe} 7 68.49 67.53 64.06 
\VAITA NUT AREF Bch yn, CARRERE Sn IER EE ene ae ee ee 110.1 ORZ 108.4 58.91 59.06 56.54 
LVETCUARS pera an tt SIs Be ee ee ey eer ae 123.8 123.8 118.6 59.71 59.58 56.60 
Sis ear Oley ieee ces oaks eas anv) hve Slee ons si hienakes eeRuscs 126.9 129.0 124.8 57.69 57.45 55.82 
LM clinavohateore Ns woo Sees eae eam oe ee e- 186.1 185.6 166.8 66.52 67.75 60.91 
(CONES ae hoe co Tey ote aie cc RI OC ae ent ee me eae 159.7 160.1 147.6 63.60 63.90 60.90 
\YETAYSORUINERES Saye, oe ac Ait Oo OSE est cc Remar can (a ener 12203 122.6 112.1 69.18 69.57 64.77 
WG ROT STE ae as ore ORI Oo. A eRe ae nee a as oe 122.9 126.9 119.3 61.79 61.32 60.53 
85730—10 381 


TABLE C-3.—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 


WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 














Employment Index Average Weekly Wages 
Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry SS 
Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
Miia I 8 Fo pee oe te ae ee 127.0 126.5 116.6 79.67 80.30 75.92 
Metal mining: ets © ohare oe erent eee ne 131.8 131.0 120.6 82.36 82.75 78.52 
Cl Rs es an Saar ee ee ee teeta ae ene oe 15.2 79.8 71.36 70.88 69.77 
Other metal 000, ee oer fh. eho eee eee eee 184.2 eps i 158.5 86.52 87.28 82.64 
Me Si /4a" emaeth kop otetmees, \ oe or RAMs rt a MNT 9 112.9 111.9 103.5 77.95 79.67 74.50 
Coat Bere i ee es At Me a: 67.2 66.2 68.3 62.17 63.45 64.13 
Oillandineaturalecaseee esas ee ene ee ee 281.1 279.9 218.8 91.81 93.77 85.15 
IN On-Thetalt ent Meee a ath eee nee aeons a 147.8 150.9 139.4 72.71 71.99 68.94 
Mantifacturings, 7522 eons hc eae orc Ue ee 118.5 118.6 112.8 68.52 67.97 64.54 
Hood and beveragesy 0, W iec.s4 oar cee beens Lies 124.7 113.8 58.64 57.01 56.12 
iMeatiproducts.. “yee, ene ee aes 126.6 126.7 122.4 69.61 66.07 66.79 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. .... 136.7 207.2 132.5 44.88 44.38 42.62 
Crain liprocducts eee eee seen anne 102.0 102.6 105.8 65.41 66.08 62.92 
Bread and other bakery products............... 1M OR2 109.7 109.0 57.68 58.26 54.50 
BIsciiisiandenrackers eee eaere re ota aa 100.3 101.5 97.5 50.14 50.12 47.87 
Distillodrancinnm | tec tors eee ee ae ne eee 119.6 114.2 113.7 74.67 74.25 70.67 
Tobacco and tobacco products................+--. 81.6 82.7 81.4 64.43 64.02 61.63 
VEDIO CI PLOCUC i See eel een nee tarnetrae Nee ee ee 117.8 171 SS (Aly 69.69 66.99 
heat her:products.s4 eee soe ee eee 89.1 89.9 88.5 46.60 46.7 44 62 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...............--. G12 93.1 89.9 44.08 44.26 42.03 
Textile products (except clothing)................. 87.2 86.1 87.9 55.10 54.47 52.97 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............ 89.9 90.0 88.5 53.25 51.81 50.54 
Woollentanocdse ie meee ee ee nee TAnS 75.2 74.9 52.38 62).23 51.06 
SyMunetic texbilesancdimillc yes een aeons 82.5 80.5 88.7 62.05 61.41 58.68 
Clothing (textile and fury... o2.9.6.¢.-7-41 es 94.9 94.7 95.3 45.21 45.48 42.53 
Ment shcl othinc: cae ipesmeens pee eenere . aeae eine anes 102.5 102.8 99.3 44.10 44.59 41.65 
Women sioiothing howe, (aoe we oe. ade eee 94.6 95.6 95.0 46.04 47.00 41.88 
Kenic ood sien ace pe ese ee ao cs, 80.2 78.7 84.7 45.09 44.65 44.02 
Woodtnroducts sa: an aan ee eam or eee 1ISE2 115.4 111.4 59. 82 60.16 57.98 
sev Guoxelino nieve)... son aac oovocuebnoneoccar 114.8 118.7 114.7 61.38 61.73 59.56 
DIEM GUTS Btey se Re ae tas, Stee 116.5 115.4 110.6 58.75 58.81 56.75 
Otherswood productsessa cee eee 100.3 100.8 98.0 54.00 54.59 o2ela 
Paper products.......... PAE rele tte SE ors Sit Ba 126.4 127.5 T2d7 80.89 81.18 76.62 
ulnpsandspaneramillge ee eee ee eee 128.7 130.7 123.9 86.98 87.13 82.23 
Othempaneniproductsrene meee ere tere eae 120.6 119.6 116.4 64.99 65.29 62.05 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... WARE 116.4 112.9 (ares 72.69 69.10 
ironusand steel products; meee ens aoe nee eee SE 113.0 107.2 77.89 77.84 72.82 
Asricul tiralamplementsseesea sense. ee eee en 45.0 40.9 59.5 74.01 72.26 70.48 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 157.1 156.2 132.4 79.84 80.60 74.61 
milarciwarcvand tools ee eae ieee 104.7 104.1 106.4 70.82 75.06 67.72 
Heating and cooking appliances................. 109.4 112.8 104.8 68.45 68.53 64.39 
Tronicastings yo emes tae tee et) te See ee 108.6 109.0 103.7 74.26 74.74 74.20 
Machiner vainto ep aeeeie he ae en Sneed s | 128.1 126.2 112.9 76.08 75.77 Zul als 
Primenyvatroniencastee eee <2 ee eee eee eee ae 126.1 La 114.9 88.98 87.88 79.37 
Sheet metaliproductas. eee. eee 116.9 118.5 113.8 73.26 74.30 69.66 
Transportation equipment....................0000- 143.2 136.0 124.2 76.47 75.36 Usleilsi 
AIrCral Vand onrtsaee yee toy Sy O. i. eae  e 355.9 348.1 319.6 82.31 81.32 78.22 
Motorivehicles: eee ene sn eo tte ts oe es 136.5 Wai 107.6 79.57 80.70 owt 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 12352 120.3 93.2 76.58 72.91 70.66 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........... 94.1 96.5 85.6 68.98 69.06 62.27 
Shipbuilding and repairing....................-- 149.2 145.8 140.5 74.00 71.28 67.36 
Non-ferrous metal products.............-...----- 136.3 137.4 129.4 77.03 ies 74.15 
ANITA TNEN jATROYEINEUS wou e omen on ecanerebeocsecuss 143.2 144.7 129.5 72.83 71.61 69.64 
Brass ancdicoppenpLrodiicts meee aeee tee meee tiie NGL 110.8 lao 73.84 (Vle22 
SMe ljimovancine tina cee ee 162.0 164.4 153.6 83.33 82.99 79.73 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................. 159.3 156.3 144.4 74.57 74.23 69.70 
Non-metallic mineral products.................--- 137.9 138.9 132.0 71.23 70.89 68.08 
ClavAprocducta tse ter rn nn fy el een ee 116.3 118.0 114.8 66.35 66.48 64.56 
Glass andielassi products neon Lael oeee 135.6 136.1 128.8 67.59 66.19 65.73 
Products of petroleum and coal.................... 135.4 137.8 128.7 93.72 94.14 91.70 
Chemical products. heer. ssc aes ee 128.9 130.0 124.1 Vomou 75.09 71.38 
Medical and pharmaceutical preparations........ 117.6 116.8 112.8 68.37 68.88 65.91 
AMONG ES) qallkeniic pial SEAMS). . coon ds aaacoususaunnot 136.3 137.6 126.8 85.55 84.39 80.23 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............ 114.6 Webi 3) 109.1 58.11 57.94 55.28 
COTISUE ULC EIOLE Paty et oe ie 151.0 152.2 134.0 72.08 72.87 63.89 
IB miidinorandisthuccunes ee aaeee eee en ae 161.5 161.2 136.9 78.16 79.05 69.02 
TS UCL eee ee Werte «AES eae tar eo bee at 167.7 166.4 140.3 77.46 77.94 68.49 
Mngineering work... 88... gw aet ee enced ata tek 134.3 138.6 122.5 81.98 84.85 71.64 
Highways, bridges and streets..............0-00-. 134.1 137.8 129.3 60.31 61.25 55.15 
Servlet ites ae OEE cst Welly! rected Wet ie aastol 127.2 129.0 117.9 43.80 43.33 41.48 
Eo telsrancarestaurcarl(s aan en ries (25) 112.3 36.81 86.39 35.51 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............... 112.5 113.2 106.8 39.75 39.67 38.86 
ther service anit oie ee le eo ee 165.3 163.3 152.3 64.31 64.07 58.79 
Industrial composite. ........................ 0008. 126.0 125.9 118.2 66.22 66.07 61.97 





*The preceding bulletin showed the Sept. 1, 1956, index of employment for hardware and tools as 118.0 and average 
weekly wages and salaries as $64.87. These figures should be 108.7 and $70.40, respectively. 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to. 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES. 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statisties)) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 























Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 

is Dee. 1 Nov. 1 Dec. 1 Dec. 1 Nov. 1 Dec. 1 

1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
NOW LOUNLG LAT Clee mime ety Scles siicte te sheet Mors cece ot 42.1 41.2 39.4 147.3 148.5 144.7 
INGimemS COLLAR AM cere at oetec teaken caption d hoes s 40.8 40.9 40.8 134.7 132.8 129.1 
NG We SUNS WICK Aa. ers eet, Ak. ii. colenotete crt acia at onal ake 41.9 42.5 41.9 140.3 138.4 130.6 
(GUNG SEOs Aha a FoR Ae ce ees cee A a a 42.9 43.0 43.0 139.9 139.5 131.6 
ORRIN) BCs Betaticncts 5'5'6.0.5 Se EI LI och Aer ec Re Rea 41.3 41.2 41.3 163.8 162.9 153.6 
MED EVIEG) 3 Sed ace Aa AO ha) Peis eS oa a hb 40.8 41.1 40.9 146.4 146.2 138.0 
RMI MAUCUOWAU 0.5 aha iel., oc dn payedtae cot des valoda « 39.7 40.1 40.7 159.6 157.3 150.3 
EMIS CrLaU ee ain chan cae at eloc stir elt othe. sate Mees 40.8 41.1 40.2 160.2 158.0 152.0 
IB Tibia CO Oli 1a? awdedt: ae kine eee tens cmeutcios dors ete « 38.8 38.7 38.2 185.5 184.2 176.7 








1Includes Northwest Territories. 

2Includes Yukon Territory. 

Norte: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5.—-HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Earnings Wages 





Industry es | Sam | SS 

Dec. 1| Nov.1| Dec. 1} Dee. 1] Nov.1| Dec. 1] Dec. 1] Nov.1| Dec. 1 

1956 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1956 | 1955 

no no. | no. ¢ ¢ ¢ $ $ $ 

Eiri Oe c.. oe sretereeee eraielel Pore eo ate aeacta tats aha: ols sr ohetolele| stern eee 43.3) 42.5) 44.21 179.0] 177.3] 165.2] 77.51| 75.35] 73.02 
Metal iantrigte. -.cce aime Sch cio aeisee ms + deine etn eis) erie 3.4] 42.6} 44.8] 187.0] 185.3] 170.4] 81.16] 78.94] 76.34 
Gl dictern ad ceetroneteetonte’s Morea savbanrhatde wemieeiton Sones 44.1} 43.1] 46.3] 157.5} 155.8) 140.2) 69.46] 67.15) 64.91 
Other metalic gs oe. 5 ss seetcis be aS persian eo trays hays onel hasan 3.1} 42.4] 44.0} 199.2} 197.2) 185.8] 85.86) 83.61] 81.75 
tel se Rh Ss cdkey oes Me a's Gu emaeetas nae 42.6) 41.6} 43.0} 168.9} 167.7] 158.9] 71.95] 69.76] 68.33 
Coal rete Fea. ORs ras she tyes > aa ches aaa 40.9} 40.5] 42.2) 150.8} 149.9] 150.9] 61.68] 60.71) 63.68 
Oiwlvand natural ease. ese hk cache tates oa poe daceteerslaie's oat 45.9) 43.7] 44.9] 199.2) 198.9] 177.5] 91.43] 86.92] 79.70 
INOS IMG baler voices trate oa ac crere isms Seni a eo aoa ons aoe syono) Ss tee sete 43.9} 438.7) 43.9) 163.0] 161.0} 154.7) 71.56] 70.36} 67.91 
Manutacturing Sqieck er cticibins «ot ectistcas soit ooo ekars sori 41.6} 41.6] 41.6] 155.5) 154.7] 146.1] 64.69} 64.36] 60.78 
Hoodsand | beverages spose oc comes crea oe ote tenes Sere 'esiemie 41.1] 41.3) 41.0} 132.7] 180.6) 127.4} 54.54) 53.94] 52.23 
Meat products ee ste teen s 58 code cokers Gale sates oor terete 40.6} 41.0] 40.9} 164.3} 163.3) 153.7] 66.71] 66.95) 62.86 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 40.0] 38.8) 387.9] 104.1] 101.2} 105.0] 41 64] 39.27] 39.80 
Grainmarliinrod ucts: seme a eta sate ele es ere 42.4) 43.3] 42.0} 145.2} 143.1) 140.6] 61.56] 61.96] 59.05 
Bread and other bakery products.................-- 42.9} 42.8) 43.6} 121.9] 121.7} 113.6] 52.30] 52.09) 49.53 
Distiledtandunal tuiquers-e asec eed eee celine 40.4) 41.2} 41.5) 168.6} 167.4] 161.8) 68.11] 68.97) 67.15 
MoObaACCO ANGtOMACeO PLOGUCtS a: ae ce ricieiele sere Pree ere 40.0} 40.1) 40.8) 182.5] 148.7] 132.8) 53.00] 59.63] 54.18 
RUD DErIPLOGUCts Mens eres bitin a/s wate. wrens atop era ails 42.3} 42.4) 41.9) 160.8} 161.6} 150.4] 68.02] 68.52] 63.02 
Teather products ame. c nosis ot «sec enisiesceaet acces cee 41.2} 40.3} 41.2} 108.0} 106.8} 103.5) 44.50) 43.04} 42.64 
Boots and shoes (except rubber).............-....--- 40.6) 39.5} 40.5} 104.5] 108.4) 99.7] 42.43) 40.84) 40.38 
Textile products (except clothing)..................5.- 43.6} 42.9) 43.3) 118.1) 117.7} 112.3] 51.49) 50.49) 48.63 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................ 42.5) 41.3] 42.2) 120.4] 120.1) 112.6] 51.17] 49.60) 47.52 
Woollen:roods nme ntensh tite cavtets ceeeeeceeer cece 44.4) 43.6} 44.2) 110.4} 109.4] 105.9] 49.02] 47.70} 46.81 
Synthetic textiles amd esi kam. emeryeeiet sree emcee 45.2) 45.3] 44.9) 124.3] 125.2] 118.4] 56.18] 56.72] 53.16 
@lothimea(textiletan cetir secre ae elercie emia rere are 39.2} 39.71 39.0] 103.1] 103.2} 97.2) 40.42] 40.97] 37.91 
Men's clothin eee nicenive oe ciacee aca este cee 38.6} 39.2) 87.8} 108.1} 103.0} 96.4] 39 80) 40.38] 36.44 
Women’s Clo Gini goose crtetevsrtie acs wc ho aasin osstsususrepeeuene tapers 36.8] 387.5} 36.5} 108.4] 110.2] 100.8) 39.89) 41.33] 36.79 
Ni OOM Sern. cic ices ie Seve rerclole re ese ronaetton epoiereiets 41.7) 41.7) 42.2) 99.9} 99.3] 96.6] 41.66] 41.41] 40.77 
*WOOGsDFOCUCtSR er Metenaemci ata ieiiG le ence ieee 42.0) 42.3] 42.0} 136.9] 1386.1] 180.6] 57.50) 57.57) 54.85 
Pawand planing mills ens ceva es crselelerneietcrriers ste 49.7} 41.2) 40.5} 146.3) 145.0] 139.6] 59.54} 59.74) 56.54 
Hur bre sees ee hind Saute entsociateec or aceiee 44.6] 44.8) 44.7] 125.9] 125.0] 119.3] 56.15) 56.00} 53.33 
Other wood iproductSes.meciiecac cease eerie cise 43,.2| 43.2) 43.9] 117.2) 116.9} 112.7) 50.63] 50.50} 49.48 
Paper products areca cctrice aebrotorrescld walomin otnec nieve 2.6) 42.3] 42.9} 181.6] 181.1] 170.5) 77.36] 76.61) 73.14 
Pulpandipapermuill sypyeoc. ee oe oem cee ete 42.7; 42.3) 42.9] 195.5] 194.8] 183.4) 83.48] 82.40} 78.68 
‘Other paperiproducts.. ..- eee serie ee ene 42.2) 42.3] 42.8) 140.6! 140.1] 132.6] 59.33] 59.26) 56.75 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 40.4| 40.6} 40.7] 183.0} 182.5} 176.2) 73.93] 74.10] 71.71 
“Tronmiandisteeliproducts:2. nwo © eee ieee 6 se ee cece 42.2) 42.5) 42.2) 177.7) 177.1) 167.1) 74.99] 75.27) 70.52 
AGTICULLUDA MIMD leMmentaemane een ie sie eeieee cee 39.6} 40.9) 39.5} 170.0] 166.8) 170.3] 67.32] 68.22) 67.27 
Fabricated and structural steel.................-.--- 42.3] 40.7) 41.5) 176.9) 176.3] 165.6] 74 83) 71.75) 68.72 
Hard warerandstoolsae, assess ae cae ae eee eae 42.6) 42.4) 42.5] 158.4) 158.3} 151.0} 67.48] 67.12) 64.18 
Heating and cooking appliances............-..+-++-- 41.7| 43.8) 43.2| 152.6) 149.2] 142.3] 63.63) 65.35) 61.47 
Tronkcastingsemreee sks ee ae cecmn rate hiee ies tere 42.2) 42.5] 438.8] 172.9] 169.9] 164.9] 72.96) 72.21) 72.23 
Machinenyimamitactirin oases) e ce siine seine eerie 44.0} 44.2} 43.1] 167.5) 167.3] 159.6] 73.70) 73 95] 68.79 
PTIMArVeAITONIANG Steel persicae aeirmee a eee 41.2} 42.1) 41.3} 206.0) 206.3] 188.7] 84.87) 86.85) 77.93 
Sheetanetalfproducts. .enaceem cece ne ent 40.9} 41.6] 41.6] 167.5) 168.4] 158.3! 68.51) 70.05} 65.85 
“Transporvatione quipmente seme aenmeccin eee ae 41.2) 40.6] 40.6) 179.0) 178.5] 166.3] 73.75) 72.47] 67.52 
PNuge eign Chale | oeNaiinge a Aamo UUMaGd ONO TOD UOOS oaas Conta ¢ AIS) A206) 4d oI SIGs |) USIRO Aas fonOs lends 40 male 
Mio toravelicles memwte sre. ee ae Unie eek ene 42.4} 37.8] 40.4] 193.3] 193.0} 179.41 81 96] 72.95) 72.48 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories...............--. 40.2} 40.7] 40.4} 180.1} 180.0] 162.4) 72.40} 73.26) 65.61 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................ 39.7] 39.7} 39.4] 173.0] 170.9} 158.7] 68.68] 67.85} 62.53 
Shipbuilding andrepamsine eee eee eee 41.4) 43.1] 41.8] 169.9] 171.2] 162.3] 70.34) 73.79] 67.84 
SNon-ferrous metal productasaeeen se cect come irre 41.2) 4ic3) 741.7) 175.6) 17524) 16822) 72-35) 72.4415 70.14 
AN Iibecibithinal (OGM non awa GonanaLoSOpGooUdaC ONDE SC 41.2) 41.5] 42.1) 151.5] 149.5} 145.2) 62.42] 62.04] 61.13 
Brassand Copper productsee.w we tceecinee eee 42.3] 41.7} 43.3] 161.8] 161.6] 156.6) 68.44] 67.39) 67.81 
Smeliinswancdsrennin eee eee yeni eens oe 40.9} 41.1) 41.1] 191.6] 192.1) 183.4] 78.36] 78.95) 75.38 
*Hlectrical apparatus and supplies...................-.. AV 4) AIR Ti SAU 718162, Ol TGUO SOLA 707067 Diimoemne 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.......... 42.1] 42.0} 41.4] 178.7] 180.2] 168.3] 75.23) 75.68] 69.68 
Na dios and era compart seems erate ren ese 40.4; 40.5] 40.7) 138.8] 137.5] 1383.2] 56.08) 55.69] 54.21 
Batteries eeeee Sa a AE. Geek cients eek ene A1.7| 41.6] 438.8] 161.4] 158.1) 152.1) 67.30) 65.77| 66.62 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appliances....... 39.5} 40.9] 42.3] 160.5} 162.3} 145.4] 63.40] 66.38) 61.50 
Miscellaneous electrical products................+--- lad) 29) ts oe e EO) UBMs on on Go 7471) 66.22 nee 
Wire andicalbletarn ieee vie ca 6 ocrcideucisveceomonamieniouee A) EM ADL EM core « WA SA) TO TA 3 5 oc.n BMA) IMO oon os 
*Non-metallic mineral products................0se0008- 43.7} 44.0) 43.6] 156.3] 154.8] 147.7) 68.30] 68.11] 64.40 
Clay ‘products amen. Rane eitcein ask clieiitonee 44.0} 43.8] 44.2) 146.0} 144.6] 138.0] 64.24] 63.33] 61.00 
Glass’andaclassproductsmees erent eters 43.1] 42.5) 42.8) 155.7) 153.1) 147.5) 67.11] 65,07) 638.13 
Products of petroleum and coal................0.00008- 39.9} 39.6] 41.9} 211.0} 208.9} 198.5] 84.19} 82.72] 88.17 
(Chemicaliproducts.pe a cece eee one eee eee ae 41.2} 41.2) 41.3] 163.6] 162.4] 154.2) 67.40] 66.91] 63.68 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 40.7| 41.4] 41.6] 130.5) 131.1] 125.8) 53.11] 54.28] 52.38 
ACidS alkalisrandisaltejcaeeene lei aemenieneceae 41.6] 41.5] 42.2) 189.3) 189.1) 177.6] 78.75] 78.48) 74.95 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................ 42.1] 42.3] 42.2) 124.4] 122.9] 117.9] 52.37! 51.99} 49.75 
BALL USA DIG COOGEI ic: gee nats mic tieeaenc attics es vara eee 41.8} 41.8] 41.7] 168.1) 167.2) 157.4) 70.27) 69.89] 65.64 
iNon-dura ble ‘goods 9. Seek Ga skh te eae uwneneaeet wee 41.4| 41.3] 41.4] 141.5] 140.9} 134.2) 58.58] 58.19) 55.56 
GONSCrUCtION: Aiea. Gta hades we hae ER ks sanivote Pee Sea 41.8} 43.2) 40.1] 168.5) 167.4) 154.7] 70.43] 72.32] 62.03 
Buildings and strictures since. cotwee Sen eeideectatce oe 42.1] 43.0) 40.1) 180.9} 180.2) 167.2) 76.16] 77.49] 67.05 
Highways, bridges and streets,...........-.0.0+0+0--- 41.1] 43.7} 40.1] 137.3] 187.1) 126.7] 56.48] 59.91} 50.81 
Electric and motor transportation.................2.005- 44.6] 44.4) 44.7) 154.3] 154.6] 146.9} 68.82] 68.64] 65.66 
PSST LCR ee Meier oun, ciese ee Ta eerily aoe oe 40.1] 40.1] 40.8! 91.9} 91.4} 87.3] 36.85] 26.65] 35.62 
Hotels and ’restatranta..f627 oe sods sca os soe en 40.1] 40.2] 41.1) 92.1) 91.4] 87.6] 36.93] 36.74] 36.00 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants...................-- 40.7; 40.6] 40.91 86.6] 86.7| 82.3) 35.25] 35.20) 33.66 





*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 











Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 
Period oe Average | Average 7 
Worked Se ee bee Consumer 
. \Knc1-| warnings arnings ‘eekly Price sna 
Per Week Warnes | “Inder Weekly 





Earnings 








cts. $ 
Mont iniveAcverdgeslod Oe rsa nymicvey-c tien ccs cuactareceecs 42.3 98.6 41.71 100.0 100.0 100.0 
MonthivsAsverage: lOb0 Smee ar. eco ssd ac ccceocseee 42.3 103.6 43.82 105.1 102.9 102.1 
om U My RA VELA CULO. Lammers semen ity. toe hones = eit 41.8 116.8 48 82 117.0 Als} 4% 102.9 
Montiniva AcverageulGO2e 04.24 canes. cas as da tade ds ch < 41.5 129.2 53.62 128.6 116.5 110.4 
WOMUREVeA Viera Cal OD o weane mmm ua samen enone renee 41.3 135.8 56.09 134.5 115.5 116.5 
Monthikveavjeracce Goseen ere cen ane fae week aes 40.6 140.8 57.16 137.0 116.2 117.9 
MMiontilyeAcvieragelOoOsman en sv elasie ened catsavees <h - 41.0 144.5 59.25 142.1 116.4 122.0 
Week Preceding: 
INO Ver DermlelO5D set mintht tesy snarl Seeasoaee o 41.7 145.4 60.63 145.4 116.9 124.4 
Mecembcrer aloo eee ere... ce eek Ueno. wih 41.6 146.1 60.78 145.7 116.9 124.6 
January tL al WG aeske SrchcSaen cho Oe oe ee ae ar are ed 41.4* 147.5 61.07* 146.4 116.8 125.3 
ebruanyamel wl GO0sse Mrte ons: cos hee sha cee 41.2 147.3 60.69 145.5 116.4 125.0 
March LL OOO eee een”. Senne 8 Coats 41.3 148.5 61.33 147.0 116.4 126.3 
April DRL Ob 6 EMR eae estab Pee es aS 43.1 150.5 61.86 148.3 116.6 127-2 
May LARLO5 GRSk ete seco RES tc5.6.3 41.4 151.1 62.56 150.0 116.6 128.6 
June UNL OD Geer Meee ne eee ites a octan 40.9 151.9 62.13 149.0 117.8 126.5 
July Ue dU Test scchct ale cy ciate Ba try Snoacke noe 41.2 152.7 62.91 150.8 118.5 a} 
August. LO GD Get erremee nn, he ENON EM So oat 40.8 152.4 62.18 149.1 119.1 12082 
Septem Demme OD Gre wee mien on) erase on eae 41.1 152.1 62.51 149.9 119.0 126.0 
October Uo MT) Oia’ kerk eis Cre ORE Paco ES Oe 41.5 153.3 63.62 152.5 119.8 127.3 
INi@neeroel overo-(@D) thet WEG 4 bois aoe pA SRA AEOS OF 41.6 154.7 64.36 154.3 120.3 128.3 


Nore:—Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
Weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1956 are 39.0 and $57.53. 

(‘) Latest figures subject to revision. 


CORRECTION 


In Table C-5 appearing on page 235 of the February issue, the figure in the first 
column (average hours, Nov. 1, 1956) for the boot and shoe industry should be 39.5 and 


not 49.5. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.— UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.IC. 757) 











Brena Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
erio | 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
iNslerieia 1 WI Ao haconosqonncs 24,983 10,795 35, 778 231, 826 68, 220 300, 046 
insloneiay ik IWHYE nn dan agenoacaase 14, 957 8, 736 23, 693 275, 814 87,011 362, 825 
ebruatyiedls Loonie seen 1D Bats 13, 264 25, 499 olienize 73,213 390, 936 
Hebrusanyaee el Oss eae. coe iter 8,406 9,575 17, 981 439, 633 103,112 542,745 
Wejogiemy i, WOM sons oecunsovoce 8,276 8, 604 16, 880 483,380 117, 651 601,031 
ebDrUuAT yal sel ODOR ee a eee 18, 180 12,992 Sie 396, 642 107, 850 504, 492 
March 1 SLO Gee ees. ao eee 20, 559 14, 299 34, 858 418, 909 107, 927 526, 836 
April LL G5 ORS oe 23,010 15, 668 38,678 428,221 104,745 532, 966 
May 11 O5 Ger) 08 hee, 35, 698 19,913 65,611 313, 750 89, 239 402,989 
June el OD Genes. cotter ier 44,157 22,612 66, 769 160, 642 68, 697 229,339 - 
July OS OMe credence cette: s 40,016 22,292 62,308 116, 849 72,618 189, 467 
August LOS GRA fo. Stee eee oe 38, 195 19, 636 57, 831 105, 417 69, 272 174, 689 
Septembersil Lose. see eee 39, 324 22,039 61,363 101,718 60,377 162,095 
October AT: L95 Ge siccecy ott oeteuend 40, 726 21, 827 62,553 97,699 59, 502 157, 201 
INovemiberaln 1956mmad. ses ieee ee 31, 997 17, 154 49,151 108, 703 65,017 173, 720 
Iecemipermn | OOOseemee en ener tier ai 27, 634 16,442 44,076 171,326 74, 709 246, 035 
January eet BOY ACA LOW Ter ena Bene iin 19,784 13,440 poms 343, 956 92, 207 436, 163 
Melovearnain al IBEW. os 6 Yassiandce 18,117 12,376 30, 493 447,210 112, 994 560, 204 





* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
DECEMBER 31, 1956(:) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 














Change from 





Male Female Total 








Industry November |} December 
30, 1956 30. 1955 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 469 120 589 | + 1/ + 159 
LOCUS A ocd oo. GCE GS SRE ee en oe ee ete 6, 667 28 6,695 — 1,883 -- 661 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................ 999 79 1,078 4) + 449 
LUWSIEHE UY IDO VIATS, «pee a ae go Seen 598 9 607 _ 27 + 353 
IAT) Ries oaacuy an + ene Gee os Seen oe eee 251 29 280 — 127 +- 28 
INon=WetalMamin gyn. oa. 21a 6.0 yoetec iia eee oo ae omen ane 83 3 86 +. 56 _ 47 
(Ghiusevahates Clone punol TStoyalel VE a5 ido nonhoeeeoocesoeaee- 9 5 14 _ 8 _ 10 
ERS DOC UID Me Pn Seniesa a ae MLO alt NA a ec elk am 58 Da 91 a We ob 2 

Ma mutactrin doen yaw ea oni. 50sec sot oe scold an ote 4,158 2,304 6,512 _ 817} + 347 
ReodsandyBeverages. Wa4) ain. 5. af. eRe ie. oss lc AOS 309 136 445 a 45 — 144 
iabaccoland) Vobacco Productsy.9.44..ccn0es sen. + eae. 22 47 69 — 413 a 49 
Rub bereRroductssciae wal tans oan cess oc atthe cnn 46 14 60 — 7 — 4 
healer ro ducise.c ewe aer aos oe ies ees Ueto ake ta.: 67 152 219 oS 6 — 25 
Textile Products (except clothing)....................-. 171 165 336 — 21 + 101 
(los bine hextile ancl tur) envy eee rains) a eee 2 165 1,147 ey + 16 -- 118 
WiGOCREOGUCUSt asaya aeons Ras «AA OPE yeu aoe ccc 317 55 372 _ 204 - 76 
IbYsjoysiedl Bono(e LOO & Pe, me | 0) ee Ce 169 50 219 = De, ah 44 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.............. 147 89 236 - 30 _ 15 
ron ancdoveclProductsss see eee ee ce 881 145 1,026 — 15 a 214 
inane HonuavlOM TcmipmMenten ements oeeee seis sa... 933 74 1,007 _ 105 _ 178 
iNon-Herrous: Metal Products..0.02.. 4-5... 4-sescuss +: 150 25 177 — 12 = 119 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies...................... 388 82 70 — 35 -- 122 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products................0..0.00:- ie: 19 96 10 _ 22 
Broducksioiseetroleumband ©oaliss..4. 4... seen. sa... 43 13 56 aa 3 + 20 
Chemical Products.......... Se Aes See ee 169 86 255 _— 16 oo 54 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................. 104 53 157 -- 29 + 12 
COBSURUICTION sey tore eel oe oe HEE Borde sisson doce ee 1, 626 121 1,747 _ 771 a 410 
Genersla@ontractorss soe. an cee eee een ae to 1,266 69 1,335 ~ 373 ~ 322 
Special rade: @ontracvorsas ie. eek hein os cel Aeee se 360 52 412 — 398 + 88 
Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 737 331 1, 068 — 313 + 71 
PEP ANS DOLLA LOLs a. tct vores reste cies oe ee HEN nl eallavacete ape odes se 605 153 758 _ 206 a 56 
LORD OReraren serene mee hap e te ee bs ce Mtl in ek thar caches 51 25 76 + 8 ae 34 
om Un iea ti Omer dae ieee oh EAI. ss ene ES ~ ws 81 153 234 ~ 115 = 19 
Public Utility Operation................................. 200 41 241 Oo; + 76 
PTA CL Oper enree tre remote He ele ecg ne iors mage 1,647 1,450 3,097 — 2,415 — 530 
Wit lemsll tera eee selene aie he ein ey tion eee, a 593 449 1,042 = 198 — 58 

Vas SREEFY Fs cincan O45 bc RR ar Se eT oe ee 1,054 1,001 2,055 — 2,217 _ 472 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... 621 799 1,420 _ 37 | + 53 
PO CEVICC MBRPOC TEN Rrra toe Rrra eye crt AUD tg LF eh Oe aa 4,429 7,791 12,220 — 3,815 + 2,979 
@ommunityorseublic Servicer. 2..ss 2s seen cee. 336 1,475 1,811 — + 699 
Conver Ment SonvacCouen meneeee eo aien ane arene. 2,930 513 3, 443 — 3,312 + 1,752 

IG CLeA LIONS CE VACE seep areacotecs nonce nce en eee es 139 94 Doe — 27 =e LS 
IBUSIMESSYSETIVa COm Rats raya eee Se coe rv ohn ate mies 667 332 999 + 119 + 119 
Personals Senvicermny Sisson Waka. canoer Ame ue, Buy! Droid Onvod — 590 oh 296 
GRAN DEROTA Dkssyye ree see eee 21,553 13,114 34,667 | — 10,124] + 4,666 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. ' 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JANUARY 8, 1957(') 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 





Live Applications 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) fom eiulas ment 























Occupational Group ee | SS 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers..... 2.850 936 3,789 4,855 i oalslal (, 266 
Clericaleworkers sree e eee ee  sh7he) 3,664 5,843 10,597 20, 239 30, 836 
Dales WOPKerste reine oe oe nee eienarcieto ean: 893 703 1,596 4,549 8,518 13,067 
Personal and domestic service workers . . 636 6,044 6,680 29,941 15,821 45,762 
CAT CN he ae eee an es ey oe 21 | eee see 21 4,259 20 4,279 
Agriculture and fishing’......¢...0..6. 0. 503 9 512 4,053 541 4,594 
Skilled and semiskilled workers........ Hil, AG 1,625 12,741 154, 267 21,984 NiOneol 
Food and kindred products (inc. 
CO DACCO) Mar cee Me rate Bae: 38 9 47 1,594 803 2,397 
Mextiless clothing ete eee ieee 176 1,219 1,395 3,467 13, 837 17,304 
Lumber and lumber products......... 5,982 1 5, 983 17,594 247 17,841 
Pulp, paper Gne: printing)............. 57 11 68 749 386 1, 135 
Leather and leather products......... 35 82 7 1,476 1232, 2,708 
Stone, clay and glass products........ 14 5 19 635 87 722 
Metalworking..... BNE Ree 5 toe ek 957 13 970 11,599 990 12,589 
ole ctrical Pe Rey cee oak ae 273 15 288 1,394 1,456 2,850 
Transportation equipment............ Dil | 35a eer 27 1,386 28 1,414 
MEN oy) O20 ee et eee one AACN oy eee ae ee 414 120 Ua peceres eoeeeee 1,291 
@onstructionse moe meee eee GOOD eee oe 662 55,030 9 55,039 
Transportation (except seamen)....... 804 28 832 26,760 83 26, 843 
Communications and public utility... . CON es ) ea eeee 60 721 3 724 
STraderanGiseivi Ce sateen an eiee 151 180 331 3,446 1,494 4,940 
Other skilled and semiskilled......... iLoatOi 50 ool 18, 639 970 19, 609 
P'Gremieny;. +505. werent oe iy ee 36 11 47 4,208 348 4,556 
Apprentices Aye. hs Sean oe 129 1 130 4,278 11 4, 289 
Wnekillediworkerssansen nee oie 1,583 459 2,042 1317435 PERL) 155, 108 
iRoodsand! tobaccon eee nen 48 72 120 5,602 7,033 12,635 
Lumber and lumber products......... 261 2 263 15,536 712 16, 248 
Metalworking so eee eee 88 11 99 5,092 588 5,680 
(Construction®- ss eee ene 0427 hae Re ee ee 642 68, 844 8 68, 852 
Other unskilled workers.............. 544 374 918 36,361 ibyoo2 51,693 
GRAND TOTAL............. 19,784 13, 440 33, 224 343, 956 92,207 436,163 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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(Source: U.I.C. 757) 








TABLE D-4.— UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT JANUARY 3, 1957 

















Unfilled Vacancies (2) 





Live Applications 






























Office (1) Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Jan. 3, | Nov. 29, | Dec. 29, | Jan. 3, | Nov. 29, | Dec. 29, 
1957 1956 1955 1957 1956 1955 

IN Gy TOUTING ATA ios, rr creeisnte. ce ereyg ets sais ste Sins sleet 340 441 493 16,973 8,373 11,352 
(Gleraat teal S)RoYel “<p Ase oud Sin Mite ceenceehs cremreeiaions ainie ced pac 2 7 3 3,299 1,727 2 o2 
Eee aT aS he OR ck beasts AM Aiea. 25 od eee: 1,646 1,161 1,013 
See Ta Ti cae eee eyeva OIA ae ie Se shel gisians: « spe emma oe 313 371 490 12,028 5,485 His 
Prince Edward Island...........................5. 89 143 117 3,741 1,628 2,829 
Charlottetown SIONS Hapa ate cleans’ Samara en tads Se 48 107 102 2,369 1 127 1,778 
TETSTTIGT STC Cee ee econ tot occ 5 otis staat: 32 36 15 Ul score 501 1,051 
IN OVA SCOURS Meera creche eee Wlake stonete tet secs. wel alemeep es alctabos 687 1,333 847 18,764 11,221 17,168 
BATTEN ETS CS estate a rere Ta ie Ch aan 6 ayaa a eet isles bas 15 30 33 1,042 508 892 
IBIAKS FREE on cco acayonoesdps dbababe: oc qeusT on 25 20 9 1,314 470 1,237 
JERI ee Le tet Bcc See Aten Cte SRE Ato at eee 486 823 592 3,668 3,073 3,370 
RAIS. Aa ab Oe one te be ne Gotodmete 52.408 FE bnn Spl aac oO nenas) |\jooconermen Incmeiag soe 567 254 537 
ential lem enn renee Gael ote. eerie ak oes 49 60 44 2,214 942 1,576 
HbisvierpOO Meee carers settee yalstans:  ehePebsttten caer= ato% 4 149 49 484 215 333 
Ne wa GlastOwar acme er emer tii tte reer: 54 de} 4] Deliv 1,326 2,449 
SYST OI Bae ce eer gain Pea 0 OD) GRO | Sin Gc | GRA ome 3 821 587 475 
rE EE creer deste es aalaaleto ate sven sae ean 6 Gules ¢ 15 96 Os 3,399 2,069 3,623 
FTL ee ee a rect ele cota ee ze ores Moree kale 32 72 42 1,401 801 1,154 
BV seT1yT OUI GLU eer re Ps eee ero te ns cli eeae sits eale a 10 9 1,683 976 1,522 
ING WaPRTUTLS WICK eee ee ree eeeiie sop ee eee hoe mes 898 1,157 746 22,953 11,220 18,091 
1 BYE BONG Sy teseereyich utara atioo ath ROue UL PO ROPRENE OHO. DION OPEROR tran 11 10 19 3,799 Pee 2,418 
Gamppe liitonsesn tee cee ses teenie 55 he 30 1,505 640 963 
PV GUIATIMCSbON se ccie ween eo orci re retatot ste ate e'gintevereetuc eres 49 30 16 1,544 597 1,316 
re Ceri C EOL Mee er ett elite cto oi cictens teks tetersyets rcils 126 248 155 1,604 670 1,154 
INI TGC Se ceed achat et pete oath Maree ote ciciae seme ates s 135 172 36 692 280 427 
IMonctone. 2 0-2 oe eG, aS GN a RE on Sith or eer eae 314 378 805 Groos 3,153 4,972 
TN NH HCCRISLEI SS hoes Bok cectbcuencer eho. PRES OLA D uso" Gener 14 4 1 2 206 1,107 1,632 
MS EDL GME ONIN pep ae ete erste Mets ore) sticks cere orstcuatel ebelsyshoue sie-2.6) = 137 152 127 22513 2,245 PASI 
SiGe Step hema scree ctageactciee ec ots dite akeheds teats alesis Pil 6 25 1,508 707 1,246 
Tee err tetas fe Peers reece Ne SMe pe ale ae 14 20 25 549 256 521 
NALCNO CLS DOC Ke era orn Schnee ati ete ioti stake Sicbechegele eer ciscs 22 65 if 700 348 825 
MERC VCC eee eg ee hi aliety ade rete iit ic ops aemae islet 11,659 14,690 10,840 | 132,707 67,874 122,531 
IRANKES CO Sisal See Ob o'r EN cho Scar CNe ERR) > Soca mc 19 24 37 691 394 524 
Beals EM OlS sence setae eae ier el oi asl Woe tee dien 26 22 34 834 375 985 
DUOMO 250 conc xe nbarascocbe ua Gon opebe iHube 24 46 10 929 575 677 
(Ganicmigster i soonnonccobon bee 10 Ongena 30 OC cboaae 8 302 262 1 EG 472 879 
(Giienixelleie. 2 2. eed oe noon Dae Ran Omnnanan atom oad cee 21 60 4 1,340 324 867 
GTC OU LL TIN eens Fem niece ciel Seen cals adie Me Sree is 440 494 122 1,093 713 1,208 
TBYay ayes le cc te tent ato cites ORE) NCPR RERIONS CHRON) Ct Re 207 154 31 539 242 445 
iDynneancaaver Nob aUN eS. anon a omeetteoie on area cee 50 (3) 67 1,992 1,102 2,047 
Rene lea Ne eeepc ENA eras amet ycte marcy eette ie teketeatsushevsi oes 6 90 62 790 518 926 
[ores tivilllemmerrn ce mieten eter hs) si cheltemescegs o> = 1,404 1,409 650 526 205 427 
(GES oabeocgoG. bonsbo on bh do.dcmor gab ID 00IOCC DIODE 3 37 19 1h GY 8) §38 
(CHANMIONT ooc-one8 a0 Go poston ne ie pinion G davcnd Oa 21 58 11 2,402 964 2,594 
TEE REAM he, «occ ee ne Paice oC aeons Pace PRET arenes eee acerca 32 68 61 3,337 1,890 2,547 
GUT Heche Ree oa Pe asta. a ROR SEER Cit isc NOES 109 155 272 3,238 1,482 2,008 
NOMG UCTS, og Sons du obese Oh ce onio tan sHoDe anacooe mn 56 13 44 1,358 840 1,627 
IOADIOMUU Es cacy con ens eee coeepy Cee cuc APD bach sts ERENCES RENE CRTC rE 44 49 22 904 423 612 
Joc, WW rhino A Ao cen ong Renee ro Ian a ABO & Pore Crean CaEe 1 1 1 1,584 467 1, 124 
SINC UCR cic MMe tener cies S since cebuageterratic ns Heo 1,705 1,538 671 391 336 
1G /RIATER, ©. 5c REISE Fo ORO OER coor Cro tt Ge 88 52 Sy Lite 1,380 3,041 
NGOUISE NIG eeey a eee coerce tess ecru op creme inrer ace: 30 64 29 885 424 We, 
ING 2S.. .naaagoue sec lee bho ame acobooorm amar tT noe 4 6 6 692 43 513 
INSET  ® oneen. cas torn cackoro eho ero IDO Goro toaro.0% 22 24 142 412 196 346 
INGOT AVE), coectens Gaorsb i titre ence Re otal PO O-line 465 627 3 22 357 1,248 
IMREEING Os upoodss ondoe oon Cone 0ObO moumA IOooEC GCG F 28 10 11 816 418 768 
IN WorT heel BOURKE Aas, dis cadens OC erhoes RRO BIER ae Cena Oink 18 32 4 654 283 477 
Wiki noNRE aN ic cos cat.on Haein to ou coco do an wade 21 27 19 1,960 oll 1,234 
ING Orie aller en RY eta ets cee soe amie cledniene 3,840 4,565 3;635 42,186 22,768 43 ,087 
INWesne Biolavene)aKol Ss c cn aoe aE OR DO qe oe.c ct « 33 10 18 1,445 397 1,148 
Doe WNC coer Na wh he ooo n ema mmce chs aoaeaces 5 5 182 866 263 789 
QUEXE®: .oacdgakotow sees saaogco aan cme ou douR 581 636 477 125973 7,650 12 ,026 
PTT O US ole Me aes ented icici eres ter dhe te eaysers oherer 89 263 Pili 2000 915 2,094 
Tved® CHE N, on pwocopdodecea a sb ueuPDoapom. 4 102 59 7h 2,815 1,214 2,528 
ERO CIA eer a eee eas sicvmdedenenee toys ex 149 143 102 496 258 463 
iRYOAWIE Sok congo lee Uo oScmod momar on Memb aon aati 109 432 413 LO 839 1,301 
Sis, VEOH aban s opegoon 9 co oUpUeEnmOe a odROOUn oe ey 44 25 706 350 648 
SiLomAnneKcerbelle vilceeneenietere tier ae nt ae 76 99 83 971 398 1,028 
(Vion BR aansc(eme ao eau vcldinnn adi cao Oo aD Sunaa cere 55 40 50 1 ALS 928 1,614 
Sih, (Gores MIE coo cce cob an unaes sen Docc oo mmetc 211 264 200 1,825 83 1,407 
Sih, lebaoUlNe: Wo ho sos obaqnabe caobapaodTodaconEee 24 38 63 Die 1,319 2,370 
Stee) CEU Mee te terete Mev akien chai eT ere ete laviote e)aic/m co (scales = 42 71 87 1,642 966 1,551 
Ste dS donee eis iene bie nese OAS AIO Chon Oca CLOMID SS PO Gao uaa 38 24 24 1,762 926 1,417 
“WU Te WN aH ake, Gee cn eabeg im cr Cl ce ANRC Cle res 314 272 32 1,215 718 1,193 
Se tw este aoe ant tena aid ay cute ees ic ease ge te 547 406 234 910 357 951 
SViraanyaain Mlle. ocooneuee soooesonnsuceHnaatae 54 186 54 ole foe 2,744 
Sherbrooke See reer ater ceo etna 115 225 182 3,784 2,458 3,020 
Sorel eee ae Sid eee wie agvae eociewe 60 96 24 2,285 1,140 1,924 
AR tore UIN GIES win.o DOD AOA GOD ORO uae OOOT SDe cet Ul 64 55 1,645 1083 t.e0e 
ER OISSEMLVACTCS oct maette er arn oitiettine.s uae ce sere aici 203 374 TY 4,537 25219 3,987 
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TABLE D-4.--UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT JANUARY 3, 1957 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 





Office 





Quebec—Con. 
V8) haters wert NR or es ae evict kiero e dl, 


iBracebiidves. <5... ange. wen bil ne). oe A ee 
Brampconter 45 eee oc eee eee ae 
Brandioncd eae nct tyme acl ace eck eee 


CO DOUr Caen a, see tatrae os ck, Sth ee © 


(Guelp lt Resta, 0 eee eee. banks). eee 


Niagarar balls ck mye ek Reames oe 
Northi Sayre s: satin: Ca wa ee ec eee ee 
Oaloville ne retirees ltt eee ks ee ee 
Oris eit hs otek. me cts ey eel Rd 


Paty youn sy. teres: 2.8 Me Ae eels © 
Pem brokegper 2k tees). ee. 


Peterborough ct See... aoe eo eee 
PAGtON ES 6 eee chee: 
PorteAncthiurse snes ane eee 


Prescovitereicinch aes oc ea wae 


DATTA) Mey. cece ene fuk ee a, eee! ao 


DL COG Eat ocak Weta ae co ee a 
DiOUx LOOKOUts, ch tk. Le. ee hy 
Siniths Walls. tA ghee set ac eee) Wim es 
Strationrdt es: 2k Meee Aleks ee 
Sturgoonslialls-. icnagaue pepe, ob tel 05d 


Daup lines estes © 5 Bam. cd eee 


WHO PHSaee. ot Ae we eR a emer 
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Unfilled Vacancies(2) 





(1) 








Live Applications 











(1) Previous 
Month 
Jan. 3, | Nov. 29, 
1957 1956 
985 hike 
1,674 762 
3,242 1,034 
130,164 77,348 
404 177 
1,023 635 
1,429 787 
949 497 
581 332 
2,302 1,961 
465 215 
404 133 
2,072 1,484 
755 497 
751 424 
2,503 1,395 
494 885 
284 214 
1,413 724 
949 487 
316 213 
636 281 
1,445 800 
9,186 6,125 
927 446 
564 297 
269 201 
446 338 
1,370 936 
643 399 
2,848 934 
997 475 
583 340 
366 163 
4,217 2, 856 
1,283 426 
689 315 
680 435 
2,528 1,542 
1,738 1,195 
1,124 633 
431 316 
779 475 
2,503 1,857 
4, 462 3,084 
2,416 1,007 
410 125 
1,533 916 
767 236 
2,311 1,500 
650 310 
2,027 959 
550 319 
1,087 356 
737 308 
3,069 1,795 
734 882 
2,587 1,376 
942 716 
943 467 
126 80 
429 232 
748 360 
836 583 
1,586 1,062 
1,135 874 
30,530 17,724 
88 517 
530 216 
693 432 
T3331 738 
1,810 931 
9,999 6,468 
962 430 
20,440 13,019 
Deco 941 
1,068 472 
162 156 
1,013 512 
142 100 
16,264 10, 838 





Previous 
ear 

Dec. 29, 
1955 


1,023 
1,580 
1,620 


121,193 


eee ee renee 


16,172 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT JANUARY 3, 1957 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Office 





RlgAn yc tot ae Ee? does ee ed MS ee 


[Leal Oakes 6s omegbec hace oosenGnUL CUdES oceAUmE 
Mian BIW son hog oneaoaemedonns OteoU sb mcoras 
ID eeb DY <a\en5 aatinn HRMS RObenioces Caos Sue orp omic S 


British Columbia 
Giulia c komen Wea tay eine crater oto iekarenote 7 
(Gite eiehinco ons oopenocucns ooo Bae ceoraT CoCr mecs 
(Git eyo) eee aati c onto Ac aaoniee Oboaoce mec. 
aweout Oreo le nse een net es mea cen eots coe 
ID HVOE am. waak GRe od USS ea mame tos cima codtoma do on edor 
Ixereaayoy ose. oo Gab Eade oo on ASE Cos oSoLDDoWInD oan DOL 
TRG nth iealilie \ E ale cece aa eRe lObt OIE > circ ea 
TERT eG Meee Cae tclecs ood oyaiche Metove, srokaxcueousse 


IND ENHETION Gs GROG Rae GRE omite o eo cinnS ocmricnecraot 
TRUS tevane i ee Sa et ae a ee eee nS ener 


TEP AB LEA Oi nore Rie «een eee C cuiierare Gicnc cee erect 
iP2avae PMU ovsr Gall saa ako meoenmRNEO eo derkaner al ome orice can or 
iPein@s COOH, . cwnecdonncovogudoueropopoDonEASes 


Prince Rupert 


Trai 


STE OTL Wee ee i MS oe gan ci case ens eirareh aus: sherel:sy ate emote 


1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
Deferred v: 


2 Current vacancies only. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


JOR SWERUEEN EIS i Ue Doers ots oa te ate Mam gir eter erence 
INGOOSeTLA WH tte ee src enc ith arsre, oon emrcis oe 
INPOTL MES CELCLOLG coo ascites oeiererei ae icis co a reeteter inchs =i cre ibis 
Feri COMA Etre one cae s Moretel oarccrans & tatebarterctoree 
BUS tere aoaaee sme ego or Ae ao Fone ace COOKE « 
Ses ICA COO eo ca eo cet n ao aes era merger 
TELNET OL Ure erereeete route caesate st siet ston nes arose cutacrnt ys 
\NiPes HOON A sane ato ob CONSE DOO EEO Ones aaa Hoe 
VOT ICE OTiccleica eee ortiarrre Sterinerin tate ie oneness ice 


Alberta 


rarelalclias de elelaie avetuhe, aceiWlele pis «ye. 0s Jele)e etd isumin ie ¢) eee: arene 


Eevee tise 6 SGielenal wie © evesleleue 0s, 6 © 6 sie) v)s 86 shies 


Braiehal ale ebamaren4xejd6 (6ire) Scie imhe pee 10;,e.0H570) Oe 19) 6) Pi. 2ey-6)1¢ 


Creyaits MCN Sua ane bi aan bd eheveleletei.ébo:stoueve)s.(ele1 0, eeiee’.sgsiegeiis a8 a0 > 











Unfilled Vacancies (?) 





(4) 


Janene: 


1957 


1,070 


acancies are excluded. 


Live Applications 











(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


1951—1956 


Previous | Previous (1) Previous 

Month Year Month 

Nov. 29, | Dec. 29, | Jan. 3, | Nov. 29, 
1956 1955 1957 1956 

1,428 703 14, 636 7,098 

58 35 264 190 

240 135 1,284 669 

70 58 1,110 Sli 

54 40 1,592 921 

677 200 3,981 1,900 

145 125 Oyen 1,543 

65 30 804 326 

So 17 SG, 154 

87 58 2,139 878 

3,547 2,219 19, 767 10,929 

63 46 334 180 

861 801 5,917 3, Vio 

14 19 268 174 

Dralaiat eds 8,315 4,605 

53 80 260 195 

154 150 2,586 866 

174 36 Lelio 636 

117 34 914 558 

2,419 2,262 56,018 37,325 

41 16 2,254 1, 162 

19 110 1,870 480 

7 6 848 259 

48 24 391 175 

25, 16 (e315 429 

54 50 1,146 468 

15 10 1,456 999 

167 345 338 208 

20 iu 1,458 645 

35 16 1,963 804 

12 4 iL Dey 608 

196 82 6,214 4,181 

11 3 1,922 849 

14 39 1,545 523 

122 82 1,680 1,258 

61 46 1,198 762 

2 3 548 149 

5 37 796 438 

1,187 1,097 21,954 19, 126 

pill 16 1,968 691 

313 222, 3,521 2,870 

34 27 381 241 

44,076 30,097 | 436,163 | 246,035 

27,634 17,986 343,956 171,326 

16, 442 251d 92,207 74,709 


Previous 
Year 
Dec. 29, 
1955 


15,709 
258 


1,333 
1, 155 
1,625 
4,581 
3, 456 

836 


396,881 
312,066 
84,815 
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Total 


ae a a a ee ee 


Male 


642,726 
748, 464 


Female 


262,305 
302,730 
332, 239 
316, 136 
310, 850 
298,515 


68, 522 


223,979 
251,744 
259,874 
209,394 
222,370 
252,783 


Ontario 
Region 


379, 085 


Prairie 
Region 


196,754 
207, 569 
201,670 
175, 199 
178,015 
210, 189 


Pacific 
Region 


136, 400 
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K—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE H-1.—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS (REGULAR ONLY) BY 
PROVINCE, DECEMBER 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 




















Estimated Number 
Average Commencing Amount of 
Province Number of | Benefit on |Weeks Paid{(Disability| Benefit 
Beneficiaries | Initial and days in Brackets) Paid 
Per Week* Renewal 
(in thousands) Claims $ 
IN OWlOmIuG lazily tha eeeack ine eee ere ee eta 4.8 3,490 19, 257 (291) 426,413 
Iprinceserciweardalslan claeeee enn enn anne 0.9 709 3,584 (51) 66,110 
INOVanS CO LIAt eee ap renee coe © Cnn ea ini a 7.9 4,779 31,443 (2,185) 588,767 
INewslbums wicker ee en 7.3 5,561 29,143 (1,392) 555, 106 
Qe DEC a Re ae tec er eee nr ag ReGen array 47.0 33,955 187, 834 (20,531) aa(ianl) dias 
Ontain, seme ceed oot eh eee eee A) ee 46.9 33,815 187,513 (17, 281) 3,778, 534 
Manito Date eae eee ete ht oe ee Be i 7.9 5,385 31,579 (2,624) 637,492 
Sagkatchena nee. cterenmede tt ob wut elie 4 08 UN hee 4.6 3.919 18, 432 (1, 158) 386, 840 
PAL Deh ey ee ee geen ie + Wi LPs oe, ae kai (a0 6,556 28,173 (1,477) 593,813 
Levonistslay Grolhibea Veep om aan we koe onoe wanegenncaceeous 20.7 16,049 82,944 (5, 876) 1,764, 864 
Total, Canada, December 1956............... 155.0 114,218 619,902 (52, 866) 12,528,015 
Total, Canada, November 1956............... 108.6 74,130 478, 265 (58, 936) 9,275,471 
Total, Canada, December 1955............... 162.6 107,597 702,642 (63,046) t 11,942,873 


* Based on the number of payment documents for the month. 


t Under the old Act, payment was made on the basis of ‘‘days’’, whereas now the basis is “weekly’’. 
{ In addition, 4,532 days benefit were paid in respect of unemployment occurring prior to October 2. 


TABLE E-2.-REGULAR AND SEASONAL BENEFIT CLAIMANTS HAVING AN 
UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING 
DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, SEX AND PROVINCE, DECEMBER 
di, 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Duration on the Register (weeks) 

















Bee Decem- 

Province and Sex ip 
Over | 30, 1955 

Total 1 2 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 17-20 20 Total 

GUAINIAU DIAG RY ee eer ed 398,244 |136,686 | 58,853 | 73,330 | 62,232 | 24,596 | 13,447 8,290 | 20,810 | 388,129 
Mis le ae ete ieee ke 315,220 |112,028 | 50,458 | 61,966 | 49,533 16,380 8,010 4,770 | 12,075 | 306,988 
Female...... 6 Oe ae 83,024 | 24,658 8,395 | 11,364 | 12,699 8,216 Oped S50) 8,735 81,141 
Newfoundland................| 14,883 4, 867 3,038 2,575 2,400 922 370 230 481 11, 458 
Males peeks honey mee i.) 2 14, 264 4,729 2,955 2,500 2,014 841 ava 196 407 10,981 
Kemale sy ones 619 138 83 5 86 81 48 34 74 477 
Prince Edward Island........ 3,016 1,000 Dat 572 560 154 63 38 92 2,610 
Malev seers 5 2,529 875 433 513 486 108 By 24 53 2,238 
Remale sete Och a 487 125 104 59 74 46 26 14 39 372 
INOVanSCObia)...e eee. 18,539 5,909 Dh TD: 2,885 2,898 1,516 828 473 1,288 Ny (All 
Eh lac ae ate en ee 16,308 5,372 2,000 2,647 DY tify) 35 623 357 994 15,507 
Kemalempe en. eee eee 22a 537 BND) 238 346 283 205 116 294 2,210 
New Brunswick.............. 20,130 | 6,564 2,671 4,193 3,309 1,354 647 394 998 17,940 
Mialevete ise toe 3. yeah UGSOOS To. one te 3,606 2,790 991 471 250 672 15,029 
Heminlete gs a: pee 3), eRe 849 258 587 519 363 176 144 326 2,911 
Quebectsss.4.. eee ee 127,851 ; 46,622 | 18,509 | 23,364 | 18,312 7,874 4,176 2,326 6,668 | 123,893 
Male): Ane 1) eines 98,885 | 37,069 | 15,583 | 19,716 | 14,478 5,183 2,394 1,209 BE20R 95, 150 
Hemialeies otha, ee 28,966 9,553 2,926 3,648 | 38,834] 2,691 1,782 v1 aly 3,415 28,743 
Ontario: {4a eaters Col 114,138 | 39,946 | 15,472 | 20,047 | 16,700 6,655 | 4,704 3,409 (2205 We siG 
Male chicainadin 54 teed ee 84,148 | 30,752 | 12,254 | 15,939 | 12,210 | 3,910] 2,745 2,024 4,314 88,994 
era eae ee ee een ee 29,990 | 9,194 3,218 | 4,108 4,490 | 2,745 1,959 ies Son mez esol 28, 822 
NENTS s on oangone gudensone- 18,086 5,943 2,308 | 3,061 3, 834 1,034 557 330 1,019 18,832 
Male oS a ete ie oo. Coren se 14,074 4,853 NO) | BBY 3,009 635 285 166 579 14, 424 
emale- peer eee 4,012 1,090 398 424 825 399 De 164 440 4,408 
Saskatchewan................ 12,279 3,596 2,000) 22000) | oeol6 499 276 148 473 14,481 
Beas Seared 10,397 3,088 | 2,133 WH ootiy || 9 COKys 327 133 73 248 12,380 
Hemalecc) eer knee 1,882 508 203 242 314 172 143 75 225 2,101 
PLEDOT ATA chant ees ee eeee 18,359 5, 154 3,901 4,164 | 3,110 812 400 219 599 19,924 
Male ears aeyernnte Dee ane. 15, 849 4,560 | 3,626 Bitola || ARES 494 194 123 401 17,030 
Hemiale: ee ateiec.. cewek 2,510 594 275 351 472 318 206 96 198 2,894 
British Columbia............ 50,963 | 17,085 7,339 9,834 8,793 3,776 1, 426 723 1,987 43, 458 
Malet: ta, e ee 2 pt ke 41,858 | 15,015 6,621 8, 202 7,054 2,658 806 348 L154 eee anno 
Hemi slew) ate eee 9,105 | 2,070 718 18632 1,739 1018 620 375 833 8,203 


$$ ee ee ee 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
DECEMBER 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Clnime flodmacuLecall O fices Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 





at End of Month 











Province ——- 
Total Entitled E mad d 
Total* Initialt | Renewal | Disposed to e me 2 Pending 

oft Benefit Benet 
MewiOnnGd ance ttm mete cme. con Sh (elo0 1,642 6,501 4,036 2,465 4,991 
Prince luciward Island... 425. 0s.6+ 0.2 «+s 1,986 1637 349 1,301 951 350 1,056 
NONE) ISICON. 235.8 yee. Seen een nei eee 10,844 7,946 2,898 7,625 5,746 1,879 5,391 
ewe icin SWC loeys ee es Poi oon ort ae 12,700 9,961 Dates!) 9,378 6,942 2,436 6,437 
(CONG sca. cee OO Ee Soe Oe ear 87,160 62,291 24, 869 59, 347 45,034 14,313 42,971 
(DTU LOM iy ees ey SAR Rec cnre ort Dae oi als 53,347 22,768 63, 664 47,326 16,338 26,999 
IMU ESTRATATG' OF Vib secret re er oieeecacie ee, eee ee ae ree ae 10, 821 8,523 2,298 9,326 6,222 3, 104 3,651 
Hn erbOme valle fie cette wees otc c he eae 8,321 6,778 1,543 6, 483 4,554 1,929 3,735 
BANISTER ee yc ua tehcdcysta vasabicugnet 12,974 10,092 2,882 10,962 8,254 2,708 4,987 
ervish: COLUM DIB. sis cote tetas cs ce tees 35,405 25,902 9,503 27, 859 20, 854 7,005 14,497 
Total, Canada, December 1956....... 265,098 193, 607 71,491 202,446 149,919 O2TO2T 114715 
Total, Canada, November 1956....... 151,356 104, 143 47,213 120,916 91,884 29,632 52,063 
Total, Canada, December 1955....... 276, 454 191,009 85, 445 216,050 139, 672 76,378 110,541 





Se 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 19,037. 

+ This total includes initial claims considered for seasonal benefit. 

t In addition, 18,327 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 1,388 were special requests not granted and 786 were 
appeals by claimants. There were 3,116 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants* 
ONO Walaa CYetds 9 anc n'a wane. 4 Aaa SOR ODOC Doo miecronbaoirc cUunomor 3,469, 000 3,305,900 163,100 
IDYexersye Mls (\en es eee Rn or orien ho Ontos 3,517,000 3,297, 200 219, 800 
MQAG = UGWINTNE  ocorine o acorn ono cecum Cre or tart oR sor Or eS Gace et cata 3,600,000 3,211,900 388, 100+ 
[RRS CEES AV i7o oo ad G8.o nro Ota Scum Gorm br ae BROT Dcscoin cree 4 nice PaO cacre 3,613,000 3, 136, 100 476, 900T 
SV These ce bp rene eee a eo CEA UVa) 2 cre cemrovatis,/el teenie lohareel Suaheus fatisuin Glaize (oii 3,666, 000 3, 155,000 511, 000t 
ANIIE 3 A wan Goud de bon Go GOO ORO Oo DO COUCH sca moma oc 3,675,000 3, 163,900 511, 1007 
IME fans SUES Stes oF oo le op OD ona Se OID Gal ote o Tee tes ect cuca 3,502,000 3, 209, 900 292,100 
VES os eRe eo ees ORs SOR Ge ean ro cicn oem emoe foc rao 3,519, 000 3,330, 100 188,900 
Uitte ov eeeeandiokos Gree SOD Ge Oma caciondo Gi miso cInty manor. y ccchely ote 3,601,000 3,465, 000 136, 000 
JMIEAT ER ie Bao abip 66.6 SA DBO D eae DS UROS OCDE oc ine sumo obi ae 3,644, 000 3,505, 500 138, 500 
SYEJONER ETN OLS R30, oeracho Geena CID OIDIDOA OI OD ORBIT OC ASIC Barer racisiS cia 3,651,000 3,518, 700 132,300 
(OVE HOTOET ON. 5S tiscies ante CE CREO RCTS Diner ee naire cap itras Ores Pokaan 3,647,000 3,518, 600 128, 400 
[Nio veld bel eee ete cs ok hove hes cis martes Gia oi amen a evaveta ays Not available Not available 


Not available 


i ee SSS eee 


* Claimants having an unemployment register in the live file last working day of preceding month. 


+ Includes seasonal benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


"_.- h Lin a ha oo >. 





Other 
ene ; Household | Commodi- 

Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation ties and 

Service 
TOS THY car Baw eee, Mee Si oer eee ete Wear 117.0 114.4 109.8 113.1 111.5 
JO52— Vier tes 4a Ae ee cs ee hee 116.5 116.8 102.2 TTS 116.2 116.0 
OS Say Car Meee a dai Wee tee oe cen cree ck 115.5 112.6 123.6 110.1 117.0 115.8 
LOS ASV Gar aren. sel h ie cB hn ok, ee 116.2 112.2 126.5 109.4 UN bef 174 
OD OY CAT aera, Ss ths det Wes Shee, vee 116.4 ATE 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
LOS GY Car Vn ea ene veer aetna pont tomy say 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 In 120.9 
1956—Hebruaryaeeee eee eee eee 116.4 109.9 131.5 108.6 116.7 119.3 
IES elo eae cs ee Oe ee Ol ee a 116.4 109.1 131.6 108.7 116.8 119.9 
TAN TDR ea aie Moen A en cl et aI 116.6 109.7 131.9 108.7 116.6 120.1 
NA eatic eee Gruen ye, ous, 116.6 109.3 1A 108.8 116.5 120.5 
JUNE RA en Soe eee eee She Tas Pa) 132.6 108.6 116.7 120.6 
DU eee ar ee ee 118.5 114.4 lezen 108.6 116.7 121.1 
AUDTIS thet aR e n e ae 119.1 115.9 133.0 108.4 116.8 12153 
Sev teribers | ae see Meee ee 119.0 115.5 133.1 108.4 Live 121.4 
October. see ee 119.8 117.4 Ione 108.5 Vl 121.6 
Novem bets.sees cee cee 120.3 117.9 133.4 108.4 118.1 122.8 
Decemberssce = sec ee 120.4 Nivieo 13300 108.6 118.6 122.9 
195 /— January © eee See eee 120.3 Hate 133.6 107.6 119.0 1237) 


CDIUATV ate seta ee Pree r eA oe 120.5 Zier 


oA 
[JX] 
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TABLE F-2.-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA, 
AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY 1957 


(1949 = 100) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
[EEE a, 
Total 








Other 

House- Com- 
Food Shelter | Clothing hold modities 

January |December| January Operation and 

1956 1956 1957 Services 
(i StadohnisyN tld sean ae 104.7 107.5 107.7 104.7 110.1 100.6 106.8 115.4 
Halifaxtssctns. tk once eae 114.5 118.5 118.6 112.2 127.4 114.9 123.9 121.6 
SERVI DAO Nera dakes Aadoln wu 117.4 Pail th 121.2 116.8 13173 116.9 sy 126.7 
iMoniiresl 25ers: ee ean eee eae 117.4 120.7 120.6 120.5 138.6 103.8 115.6 122.9 
Oilawarey ust eee i ee dee ZIG 121.4 115.7 140.5 sO) 116.9 126.1 
eRorontoms.e tac ee eee ee 118.8 123.1 Bi 116.4 149.6 TAM 119.4 124.2 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices overtime in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1)St. John’s Index on the base June 1951 = 100. 





G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, JANUARY AND DECEMBER 1956, 
JANUARY 1957} 








Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Per Cent 
Date Com- Com- I of 
mencing In mencing In M ‘ Esti- 
During | Existence] During | Existence D led mated 
Month Month aye Working 
Time 
1957* 
RIA. ae os. sa oes Seo a cacsie amt ears Se 16 24T 6,471 6, 960 53, 580 0.06 
1956 
BO ECON DOE... tae katie 6 ak oc ced Aes 0 6 18 470 1,462 AS 05 0.02 
er et es priest oe = 6 14} 1,789 LP te4ity Teoo;000 0.34 


ee aEIEIEIEEIEIIE SISSIES SISSON 


* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is 
frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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Here’s VALUE 


A 50% Reduction under This Special 
GROUP SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 





A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 





OUR GAZETTE 


For Per 
Only Pe] Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


Cut the regular price in half by ordering five or more subscriptions at the 
same time. This offer is designed so that a union local can subscribe for 
its members, a company for its foremen and personnel officers, a university 
class for all students in labour relations, labour law, or labour economics 


\A 


A list of names and addresses of subscribers must accompany each order 
(A form is provided on the facing page) 


Vv 


Send remittance by cheque or postal money order, payable to the 
Receiver General of Canada, to Circulation Manager, Lasour GAZETTE, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa 
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/CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS 
Monographs and Pamphlets 


10 cents per copy 


Titles in the Series 


TITLE Catalogue No. 
1 Carpenter L43-01 
2 Bricklayers and Stone-masons L43-0254 
3 Plasterer L43-0354 
4 Painter L43-04 
5 Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter L43-05 
6 Sheet-metal Worker L43-0654 
7 Electrician L43-0754 
8 Machinist and Machine Operator (Metal) L43-08 
9 Printing Trades L43-0950 
10 Motor Vehicle Mechanics and Repairmen L43-10 
11 Optometrist L43-1150 
12 Social Workers* L43-12 
13 Lawyer* L43-1351 
14 Mining Occupations L43-14 
15 Foundry Workers L43-15 
16 Technical Occupations in Radio and 
Electronics L43-16 
17 Forge Shop Occupations L43-17 
18 Tool and Die Makers L43-18 
19 Railway Careers L43-19 
20-35 Careers in Natural Science and Engineering L43-2053 
(1 volume)** 
36 Hospital Workers {other than professional) L43--3654 
37 Draughtsman L43-3755 
38 Welder L43-3856 
39 Careers in Home Economics L43-3956 
40 Occupations in Aircraft Manufacturing L43-4056 
41 Careers in Construction L43-4157 


* No pamphlet 
** Price 25 cents 


Each monograph, prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, is designed 
primarily for the use of those engaged in the vocational guidance of young Canadians, and traces the 
history of the trade, its apprentice needs, qualifications for entry, employment opportunities, etc. 
Accompanying pamphlets are written in simpler form for reading by young persons themselves. Both 
monographs and pamphlets are available from the Queen's Printer, c/o Superintendent of Publications. 
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APRIL 15, 1957 


CURRENT 





REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 


Current Manpower Situation 


NOTABLE feature of the manpower situation during the past six 
months was the slow-down in employment expansion. In the latter 
half of 1956, the heavy requirements of the primary industries and con- 
struction sustained the over-all level of employment well into the fall 
months. During the winter, however, there were correspondingly large 
seasonal layoffs, which were accentuated by a developing weakness in 
forestry, construction and, to a lesser degree, in mining. 
As a result, the trend of employment (adjusted for seasonal varia- 
tions) showed little or no change from the fourth quarter of 1956 to the 


first quarter of 1957. During this 
period, however, the labour force 
continued to grow, stimulated in 
part by the substantial inflow of 
immigrants since last fall. Conse- 
quently, unemployment increased 
more sharply than usual to a level 
substantially higher than last year, 
though still lower than at the begin- 
ning of 1955. 


At March 16, 1957, an esti- 
mated 5,373,000 persons had jobs, 
an increase of 11,000 from a month 
earlier and of 132,000 from a year 
before. The number of persons with- 
out jobs and seeking work, at 
343.000, was approximately 20,000 
above a month earlier, 48,000 more 
than at the same time in 1956, but 
58,000 less than in March 1955. 
From February to March of this 
year, registrations for employment 
at offices of the National Employ- 
ment Service showed a correspond- 
ing increase. 
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Industrial Developments 


For some months it has been evident that the trend of construction 
activity has levelled off. This fact was indicated by unusually heavy 
layoffs during the past winter and was confirmed by the survey of 1957 
investment intentions and by reports on values of building permits and 
construction contracts awarded in past months. Construction employment 
in January was still much higher than a year earlier. The significant 
development, however, was the sharp decline that occurred since last 
summer. Between August and January, in fact, the seasonal] y-adjusted 
index dropped by 8 per cent. 


This decline, together with the seasonal slackness that develops 
each winter, resulted in the release of some 130,000 construction work- 
ers; these layoffs have been responsible for much of the increase in 
winter unemployment. At the end of March, construction workers account- 
ed for more than one-third of the year-to-year increase in registrations 


at NES offices. 


Not all regions have been affected to the same degree. In British 
Columbia, construction employment last summer was 32 per cent higher 
than a year earlier. By January this increase had been reduced by almost 
one-half (at that, the margin was still considerably greater than in any 
other region). In the Atlantic region, the construction employment situa- 
tion changed from a year-to-year gain of 20 per cent last summer to a 
year-to-year drop of 6 per cent in January. In the three central regions 
the year-to-year gain was only slightly smaller in Januarythan six months 
earlier. 


Forestry is the second major industry that has contributed to the 
general levelling-off of the past winter. Employment in this industry, 
seasonally adjusted, dropped by 13 per cent between August and January, 
and reports from most logging areas suggest that the decrease has con- 
tinued through March. In British Columbia most logging camps were re- 
opening after the winter shutdown but hiring was much slower than usual 
owing to the marked drop in overseas lumberexports and the less buoyant 
domestic market. Logging employment in eastern Canada is also down 
from last year, although the decline may be of.a more temporary nature 


Index Index 
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than on the West Coast. This decline in pulp cutting (which far outweighs 
other kinds of forestry employment in eastern Canada) is attributed by 
some employers to the fact that they were able to make unusually good 
progress on production quotas last year. 


It is worth noting, however, that stocks of newsprint in the United 
States at the end of 1956 were one-third greater than a year before and 
stocks of pulpwood in Canada were 8 per cent higher in February than 
at any corresponding month since 1950. This may have encouraged em- 
ployers to reduce production of pulpwood earlier than they had originally 
planned. It also suggested that the level of summer work may be lower 
than last year. 


The weakness displayed by construction and forestry in past months 
has been very largely offset by unspectacular but important employment 
advances in other industries. The seasonally-adjusted employment in- 
dexes of the industry groups that provide services rather than commodi- 
ties (transportation, communication and storage; finance, insurance and 
real estate; public utilities; trade; services, including government) have 
all shown gains of from 1 to 3 per cent since August. 


Because of the absence of fluctuation in these groups, their impor- 
tance is often neglected, although they account for well over half of 
total employment and more than 60 per cent of all non-agricultural jobs. 
Moreover, they are continually expanding in relation to the goods-pro- 
ducing industries and are employing an ever-increasing part of the labour 
force. During the past decade, in fact, the proportion employed in the 
five service industries has increased from 42 per cent to 47 per cent of 
the labour force. During the past year, two-thirds of the total increase 
in employment occurred in these industries. 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT TRENDS 


(Seasonally Adjusted) 
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Manufacturing employment has shown the same levelling-off as 
total employment, with similar conflicting tendencies in its component 
parts. After rising steadily fora year and a half, the seasonally-adjusted 
index dropped last September (mainly because of the model change-over 
in the automobile industry), rose to a new high in November and remained 
almost unchanged in the following three months. Reports from NES offices 
in industrialized centres indicate that this stability has continued through 


March. 


By and large, the reductions in production and employment have 
been in the manufacture of some consumer goods and in industries asso- 
ciated with housebuilding, while those supplying industrial construction 
and resource development have continued to expand rapidly. Manufacturing 
as a whole has been bolstered by small but steady employment increases 
in the manufacture of food, chemicals, petroleum products and non-ferrous 
metal products. Employment growth in these industries has been virtual- 
ly unbroken in the past decade. 


There has been little basic change in the soft goods industries for 
at least a year and a half. Import competition has been the cause of © 
considerable concern to both textile and clothing producers and domestic 
sales have continued to fall. Nevertheless, because of the increasing 
size of the market, production and employment levels have been fairly 
well maintained. 


The manufacture of transportation equipment is dominated by the 
automobile industry, in which production has been frequently disrupted 
in the past year. Automobile centres experienced sporadic heavy lay- 
offs through most of the first quarter of 1957. In March, however, the 
employment situation appeared to have stabilized in most plants. New 
car sales showed a sizeable drop in February but picked up in March 
and the total for the first quarter was well above that for the comparable 
period last year. 


In aircraft manufacture, employment has risen steadily since last 
summer and is currently about 7 per cent higher than last year. A major 
part of the increase is the result of expanded production in the Montreal 
area. Employment in the production of railway rolling stock has risen 
moderately since last summer and employers have expressed confidence 
that the current level of activity will be continued through 1957. Inship- 
building, employment levels have been well maintained and there is no 
evidence of slackening in the near future. 


Employment trends in industries wholly or partly dependent upon 
the level of new construction show sharp differences. Manufacturers of 
such items as plumbing fixtures, gypsum products and some household 
appliances have cut back production owing to the excessive accumulation 
of inventories. Lumber production has, of course, declined along with 
forestry, owing to the weakness in domestic and export markets. On the 
other hand, the employment expansion by steel fabricating firms and by 
manufacturers of heavy machinery and steel castings shows little sign 
of slowing down. In the primary iron and steel industry, shipments to 
consumer durable goods industries have dropped off recently but raw 
steel has simply been diverted to the production of heavy plate and 
structural shapes, for which there is a continuing heavy demand. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of April 11, 1957) 





Principal Items 


Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)..............006 
otal persons With Oba... .l.c...csesesseueses 
At work 35 hours OF MOPeE.....ccccoccseceves 
At work less than 35 hours ............64. 


With jobs but not at work.+..........s000s- 


With jobs but on short time.............06. 
With jobs but laid off full week......... 


Persons without jobs and seeking work 


Persons with jobs in agriculture........... 
Persons with jobs in non-agriculture..... 


MOUAL DAI WOLKETS «ss.s1..0vercessaceceresessanses 


Registered for work, NES (b) 
PXGlantiGaccsresses ce ose ns2 sasaee re teceeel snk naasenareene 
RVG EOP cree saece creer ccs donde tecartibesseadeacdesesess 
(Oae Dp Ita) EOC EO CCODC ECE CES AERSCLCEE CREE CE Cerne oie 
Ra IbieMcet este tos ee es ocers cece cosceteesscdeeessevcdsesic 
[Dvr WG) Asantesnsceseeee one on eneaeo eee Breas 


Claimants for Unemployment 
Pre ir ane & DENELI thst sass sccsancresenssdexcomnsoses 
Amount of benefit payments ...-----s-.+seseeeees 


Industrial employment (1949=100) ..-.....-+ 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)..... 


Immigration Pasa cseeccuss ch scedeacacenecseaescdeeseseceess 
Strikes and Lockouts 

OREO OVS LOSE cc cece ac veneshi catadeckags toorcreebes 

Nos of workers Involved .....cccccccecasscccsoscocs 


DIRCROLESER IRC tee AE 32s. i iia oesSoasdeecdes 


Earnings and Income 


Average weekly wages and salaries ......... 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ..........sese00 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)...... 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)...........s00+ 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100)....... 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100)' 
Total labour income..........sescsseere $000,000 
Industrial Production 

Total (average 1935—3 9=100).....-.-+-seeeseee 
Manufacturing »...2..::sccese>--scyorseassccvees Sects 

D) tira D168 seactes oteveew ete ties oc dengansenetsacsocess 
Wome liiir a bles sien ccceenr he osc tah cacdsdeeseoness 


March 16 


March 16 
‘March 16 
March 16 
March 16 
March 16 


March 16 
‘March 16 


March 16 
March 16 


March 16 


March 14 
March 14 
March 14 
March 14 
March 14 
March 14 


March 1 


February 


‘Feb. 1 
Feb. l 


Year 1956 


March 
\.arch 
March 


Feb. l 
‘Feb, 1 
Feb. l 
Feb. l 
March 1 
Feb. 1 
January 


January 
. January 


January 
January 


Amount 


5,716,000 
5,373,000 
4,818,000 
401,000 
154,000 


44,000 
33,000 


343,000 


671,000 
4,702,000 


4,276,000 


95,800 
197,800 
161,100 
80,300 
62,500 
597,500 


572,387 
$38,603,408 


118.7 
115.0 


164,857 


Percentage Change 
From 


Previous 
Month 






ob eb 

pa 
S2NN REA 
OnNDmnnwonl 


Previous 


+ ++ +4+4+4++4 


pal 


+ 


++) +++ 


+ ++ 44 


_— 
a 


Year 


5.7 
4.4 


49,%c) 


70.7(c) 
17.7(c) 


+116.7(c) 


+t+++4 4+ 


++4+4+ 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, February Labour Gazette. 

(b) See inside back cover, February Labour Gazette. 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 


with total for same period previous year. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


The Bargaining Scene 
SURVEY at April 15 of bargaining units covering 1,000 employ- 


ees or more showed that 54 agreements had terminated or were 
scheduled to terminate in the period March 1 to May 31. The chart on the 
opposite page deals with these 54 agreements and indicates the state of 
contract negotiations at mid-April. A summary of experience in 1957 is 
presented in the graph below. 


Between March 15 and April 15 only four settlements were reached, 
three of which followed lengthy negotiations. Contracts were signed be- 
tween Noranda Mines, Limited, and the United Steelworkers of America; 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company of Canada, Limited, and the United 
Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers; and between the Montreal 
Shipping Federation and the International Longshoremen’s Association. 
The fourth settlement, reached after a shorter duration of bargaining, 
was between the Manitoba Telephone System and the Manitoba Federation: 
of ‘Telephone Workers. 


Thirty-seven agreements were under negotiation at mid-April, with 
14 of them in the construction industry across the country. The scale 
‘of spring bargaining in the building trades is somewhat reduced from 
past years because of the number of two-year agreements negotiated 


during 1956, 


During the first quarter of the year, the number of agreements subject 
to negotiation has remained fairly constant. However, the size of the 
bargaining units included has been growing larger. The next six weeks 
will see bargaining under way in several more of these larger agreements. 


Important negotiations are in progress in the Nova Scotia mining 
industry between the Dominion Coal Co., Limited, and District 26 of the 
United Mine Workers of America, and in the logging industry between West 


MAJOR BARGAINING ACTIVITY 
ebruary to April 1957 
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THE BARGAINING SCENE APRIL 15, 1957 


Bargaining Units of 1,000 or More Employees, 
March 1 to May 31, 1957. 


o4 agreements, 174, 295 workers 


Bargaining carried over from Feb.: 16 agreements, 37,026 workers 
Terminating in period Mar. 1 — May 31: 38 agreements, 137,269 workers 


March 1] — April 15 
4 agreements, 6,795 workers 


Major Terms of Settlements (preliminary information) 


@ Wages — 
2 agreements covering 2,600 workers increased wages 7 per cent; 
1 covering 2,700 provided an increase of 9 cents an hour; in l, 
covering 1,500, the increase was 6 to 12 cents. 


1 agreement covering 1,500 workers increased shift premiums from 
5 to 7 cents and from 8 to 10 cents. 


Hours of Work — 


1 covering 1,400 workers reduced hours from 44 to 40 per week. 


Vacations — 
1 covering 1,500 workers provided 3 weeks after 11 years of 
service and 4 weeks after 25 years; 1 covering 1,400 provided 
3 weeks after 15 years. 


. Welfare Benefits — 
3 covering 5,600 workers made improvements in group health and 
welfare plans; 1 covering 1,500 improved pensions. 


Supplemental Unemployment Benefits — 
1 agreement covering 1,500 workers introduced a SUB plan. 





At April 15 
37 agreements, 80,047 workers 


Bargaining in process: 29 agreements, 54,779 workers 
Conciliation in progress: 7 agreements, 22,268 workers 
Arbitration in progress: l agreement, 3,000 workers 


3 agreements, 87,453 workers 


Expiring in April: 8 agreements, 25,699 workers 
Expiring in May: 5 agreements, 61,754 workers 




















Coast logging operators and the International Woodworkers of America. 
Bargaining will begin shortly on a number of agreements covering pulp 
and paper workers in eastern Canada. The West Coast lumber dispute is 
not included in the chart, as the agreement covering the woodworkers does 
not expire until June. 


Work Stoppages 


Preliminary figures show 45 work stoppages in effect during March. 
These involved 9,912 workers in a time loss of 42,255 man-days. In 
the first three months of the year, there were 73 stoppages directly in- 
volving 19,859 workers in a time loss of 144,065 man-days. In the same 
period last year, the corresponding figures were 38 stoppages, 23,533 
workers and 590,255 man-days. 


Wage Rate Changes, October 1955-56 


Indexes of average wage rates for several industries have now been 
computed from data collected in the October 1956 survey of wage rates 
conducted by the Economics and Research Branch. The accompanying’ 


table shows indexes at October 1, 1955 and 1956, for 14 of the more re- 


presentative industries. 


It appears that, in general, wage rates in these industries increased 
slightly more from October 1955 to October 1956 than during the preceding 
few years. From 1955 to 1956, indexes for eight of the 14 industries 
included in the table rose from 4 to 6 per cent; for three industries by less 
than 4 per cent; and for the remaining three industries, by more than 6 
per cent. The most substantial rise, 11 per cent, in the primary iron and 
steel industry, is partly due to a revision of wage rates following the 
implementation of a job evaluation program. 


Indexes of Average Wage Rates, 14 Selected Industries, 


1955 and 1956 
(rates in 1949=100) 
Per Cent 


1955/ 
19550 | rosea oy 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


HE transition from winter to 
spring activities was in 
progress in most parts of the 
country during March but, as usual, 
changes in the level of local un- 
employment were very small. 
Labour market classifications 
changed in only nine areas, the 
same number as a year before. 
Five were reclassifications from 
the substantial to the moderate 
surplus category; the remaining 
four were changes in the other 
direction, from the moderate to 
the substantial surplus category. 
At April 1, the area classification 
was as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in balance, 3 (5); in 
moderate surplus, 50 (56); in sub- 
stantial surplus, 56 (48). 


DISTRIBUTION OF PAID WORKERS IN THE 
FOUR LABOUR MARKET CATEGORIES 


Substantial Moderate 
Surplus Surplus | | 
Shortage |—~J 


During March, unemployment [| 
increased substantially in some : Relenee 
areas as forestry, food canning [| 
and tobacco processing showed 





further slackeni ng. Employment We regret that the data in this chart have been 
cee . : incorrectly presented in the past three issues. 
conditions improved in a greater Correct figures will be supplied or request. 


number of areas, however, as job 
opportunities increased in construction, agriculture and other types of 


~ outdoor work. 


Year-to-year increases in unemployment were concentrated in the 
Ontario and Pacific regions. In each of these regions, four more areas 
were in the substantial surplus category this year than last. Reflecting 
the larger labour supplies this year, 32 per cent of all paid workers were 
in areas of substantial surplus at April 1, compared with 26 per cent 
a year earlier. 
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*See inside back cover February Labour Gazette. 


CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000; 
60 per cent or more In 
non-agricultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREA 
(labour foree 25,000 — 75,000; 
40 per cent or more in agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 — 25,000) 


April 1, 1957 


LABOUR SURPLUS 


Quebee — Lévis 
St. John’s 
Vancouver — New 

Westminster 
Windsor 


Corner Brook 
Cornwall 
Fort William — 
Port Arthur 
Joliette 
Lace St. Jean 
Moncton 
New Glasgow 
PETERBOROUGH <—— 
ROUYN — VAL D’OR <— 
Sherbrooke 
Shawinigan Falls 
Sydney 
Trois-Rivieres 


Charlottetown 
CHATHAM po 
Riviere dy Loup 
Thetford — Megantic — 
St. Georges 
Yorkton 


Bathurst 
Beauharnois 
Bracebridge 
Bridgewater 
Campbellton 
Central Vancouver 

Island 
Chilliwack 
Dauphin. 
Drummondville 
Edmundston 
Gaspé 
Grand Falls 
Kamloops 
Kentville 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Portage la Prairie 
Prince George 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
SIMCOE <_— 
Sorel 
Ste. Agathe — 

St. Jérome 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Stephen 
Summerside 
Trail — Nelson 
Truro 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


Group 2 Group 3 


Calgary 
Edmonton 
Hamilton 
Montreal 
Ottawa — Hull 
Toronto 
Winnipeg 


— > BRANTFORD 
— > FARNHAM — GRANBY 
Guelph 
Halifax 
Kingston 
Kitchener 
London 
Niagara Peninsula 
Oshawa 
Saint John 
—> SARNIA 
Sudbury 
Timmins — 
Kirkland Lake 
Victoria 


Brandon Barrie 
Lethbridge 

Moose Jaw 

North Battleford 

Prinee Albert 

Red Deer 

Regina 

Saskatoon 


Belleville — Trenton Galt 
Brampton St. Thomas 
Cranbrook 
Dawson Creek 
Drumheller 
Fredericton 
Goderich 
> LACHUTE = , 
STE. THERESE 
Lindsay 
Listowel 
Medicine Hat 
North Bay 
Pembroke 
— > PRINCE RUPERT 
Sault Ste. Marie 
St. Jean 
Stratford 
Swift Current 
Walkerton 
Woodstock — Ingersoll 
Weyburn 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 4 


——> The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved, 
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ATLANTIC 
EMPLOYMENT in the Atlantic ‘ 


region increased slightly during 
March from the winter low point, 
which was reached in early Fe- [i 555 ago Pe stele 
bruary. At March 16, persons with eee 
jobs were estimated at 473,000, 500,000 ana 

an increase of 3,000 from the pre- | ce 
vious month and of 15,000 from the fo, 49, 
previous year. Despite the sizable [475,000 
year-to-year employmént gain, un-_ [450,000 
employment remained higher than [| 
a year before owing to a rapid ex-  [ 

pansion of the labour force during [75 99 __Mith debs: 

the past year. Farming activities | 50,000 ee 
accounted for most of the increase |? 

in employment during March, though 
construction showed some improve- 
ment towards the end of the month. 


With Jobs; 
Non- Agriculture 
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Activity along the Saint John waterfront also increased during the month, 
reaching a higher level than a year before. Logging employment, on the 
other hand, continued to decline, reaching an unusually low level for the 
season. In general, outdoor activities continued to be seasonally slack 
because of restricted trucking during the spring thaw. 


During the past few months the economic situation in the Atlantic 
region has been characterized by substantial unemployment. For the 
most part, layoffs during this period stemmed from the usual seasonal 
curtailment of outdoor activities. This region is largely dependent on the 
primary industries, in which employment patterns are heavily influenced 
by changing climatic conditions. Moreover, the seasonal lull in these 
industries is of ]onger duration in this region than in others. As a result, 
unemployment during the winter months is usually much greater than in 
other parts of the country. In addition, the data indicate that for the 
past several years the Atlantic region has had larger unused labour 
supplies throughout the rest of the year than the other four regions. At 
mid-March this year, persons without jobs and seeking work amounted 
to about 12 per cent of the labour force in the Atlantic region compared 
with 6 per cent for all Canada. A similar comparison for August last 
year, when economic activity was at a peak, showed 3.0 and 1.8 per cent 
for the Atlantic region and Canada respectively. 


None of the 2] areas in the region was reclassified during the 
month. At April 1, the area classification was as follows (last year’s 
figures in brackets): in moderate surplus, 3 (2); in substantial surplus, 


18 (19). 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Employment and unem- 
ployment levels changed very little in this area during March. Con- 
struction workers accounted for about half of the male job registrations 
listed at the NES office at the end of the month. Registrations of loggers 
also continued to be heavy, though a considerable number of vacancies 
existed at various camps in Newfoundland. 
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LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — QUEBEC 
econ emere 1955 — 56 1956 — 57 


Labour Force 
21,650,000 


= 1,600, 000 —~=>erwrene 
aoe © wee wos 
1,550,000 

1,500,000 — 


oLerey: 
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With Jobs —— 
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221,550,000 a 
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1,500,000 a 
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1,450,000 —""s=g4— 
1,400,000 


Persons Without Jobs 
and Seeking Work 


21,600, 000, 
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150,000 
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QUEBEC 


EMPLOYMENT declined very mod- 
erately in the Quebec region during 
March — less than is usual for this 
month; the number of unemployed 
workers; however, increased con- 
siderably, partly as a result of the 
continued growth in the labour 
force. At March 16, persons with 
jobs numbered 1,490,000, down 
slightly from a month earlier but 
57,000 more than a year before. 
This increase was almost entirely 
in non-agricultural industries. 
Persons without jobs and seeking 
work increased during the month 


from 128,000 to 139,000. 
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Unemployment rose as layoffs 
continued in several industries. A 
year-to-year employment decline in the logging industry was related to 
the greater-than-usual volume of summer cutting last year which, com- 
bined with the fal] cut, increased log inventories considerably. The 
number of construction workers registered with the NES rose 1,000 
over the month; this increase was wholly among unskilled workers. It 
was evident, however, that job registrations in this occupational group 
had reached their peak. Unemployment in the transportation and service 
occupations was higher than a year earlier but in textile, transportation 
equipment, electrical and metal-working occupations, employed showed 
an improvement over the year. 


Three of the 24 labour market areas in the region were reclassified 
during the month, two from the substantial to the moderate surplus cate- 
gory and one from the moderate to the substantial surplus category. At 
April 1, the areas were classified as follows (last year’s figures in brack- 
ets): in moderate surplus, 4 (5); in substantial surplus, 20 (19). 


Local Area Developments 
Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. The number of persons 
registered for work with the NES fell more during the month than during 
March 1956, largely as a result of a pick-up in construction and in se- 
condary textiles. Registrations in the transportation and service occu- 
pations increased seasonally. However, unemployment as a whole was 
lower than last year. 


Quebec-Lévis (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. The employment 
situation deteriorated slightly during the month; the number of workers 
registered with the NES was higher by nearly 1,500, of whom fully two- 
thirds were in forestry occupations. Seasonal declines in employment 
occurred also among the construction, transportation and service fields. 
Although some workers were on short time, textile plants were active and 
shortages of qualified seamstresses were reported. 
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Farnham - Granby (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 
2. Unemployment dropped well below the level of March 1956. Registra- 
tions were slightly lower among secondary textile workers. Activity 
in construction began earlier than usual in the month. 


Rouyn- Val D’Or (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 
1. Registrations rose by more than 1,500 and were 1,000 higher than 
last year. Loggers and bushmen accounted for a considerable proportion 
of the increase, woods operations having come to an end. 


Lachute-Ste. Thérese (minor agricultural). Reclassified from Group 1 
to Group 2. Registrations decreased by some 10 per cent during the 
month, as employment in construction and wood products rose. 


ONTARIO 
EMPLOYMENT in the Ontario re- 


gion showed a slight improvement 
between mid-February and mid- 
March. Persons with jobs at March 


= 2,200,000 


16 were estimated at 2,034,000, 
an increase of some 11,000 over 
the month before and of about 
51,000 from the previous year. 
Non-farm employment accounted 
for the entire increase. Unemploy- 
ment remained virtually unchanged. 


Apart from industrial construc- 
tion, where many local building 
projects have resulted in noticeable 
over-all improvement, no single 
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industry showed marked employ- 
ment changes from the previous 
month, The automobile industry 
at Windsor showed signs of stabilizing, although further small layoffs 
occurred during the month; automobile plants at Oakville and Oshawa 
resumed full production. The situation in primary textile manufacturing 
continued to improve, while secondary textiles showed some slackening 
on completion of spring orders. Employment in heavy manufacturing re- 
mained generally firm. There was a seasonal reduction of activity in the 
logging and lumbering industries owing to unfavourable hauling conditions. 
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Five areas were reclassified during the month, two from the sub- 
stantial to the moderate surplus category and three from the moderate 
to the substantial surplus category. At April 1, the 34 areas in the region 
were classified as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in balance, 
3 (5); in moderate surplus, 24 (26); in substantial surplus, 7 (3). 


Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Unemployment declined 
markedly for the first time since November 1956, Iron and steel produc- 
tion continued at a high level. In the electrical apparatus industry, only 
the production of household appliances remained slack. 


Al? 





Ottawa- Hull (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Employment conditions 
improved considerably in Ottawa in the second half of March and the 
demand for skilled and unskilled construction workers increased. In 
Hull, unemployment increased slightly, largely because of the seasonal 
decline in logging and meat packing. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Unemployment decreased 
slightly as a result of an increase in non-residential construction. Little 
change occurred in manufacturing as a whole. Shortages of technicians, 
machine operators and qualified clerical workers continued. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. There was some drop in 
unemployment, although sporadic layoffs continued in two of the three 
automobile plants. Industrial construction showed signs of picking up. 


Brantford (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Agri- 
culture and construction showed signs of renewed activity. Production 
of heavy pulpmill and earth-moving machinery and heavy electrical equip- 
ment continued at a high level. 


Peterborough (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
A slight decline in employment in mining and textiles was offset in the 
latter part of the month by improvement in other occupations. 


Sarnia (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. The 
end of the labour dispute at the Polymer Corporation resulted in a general 
improvement in the employment situation. 


Chatham (major agricultural), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group l. 
Completion of the processing of last year’s tobacco crop and a seasonal 
decline of activity in canning and food processing were responsible for 
the drop in employment. 


Simcoe (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


PRAIRIE 


: : 3 THE employment situation in the 
4 Prairie region showed little over- 
all change during March as seasonal 
increases in activity in agriculture 


£1,050, 00 Owe : : 
® 1,000,000-—s- | and construction were offset by 
5 950,000—S=— === | employment contractions in other 
AS 3} industries. At mid-month, persons 
With Jobs: BS . : : 
Non-Agriculture ‘| with jobs were estimated at 930,000 


: 1 hap a re : compared with 935,000 a month 


ieernee before. Employment continued at a 


= 600,000 


he lnc slightly higher level than a year 


: Wiis oer ly ‘| earlier, manufacturing and the trade 
: ce ; : and service industries showing the 
: ramen eT | principal gains. Activities asso- 


250,000 
ciated with road _ transportation 


were curtailed during the month 
as traffic restrictions were imposed 
on rural roads because of the spring 
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breakup; trucking, sawmilling, oil drilling, prospecting and exploration 
shared in the decline. 


None of the 20 areas in the region was reclassified during the 
month. At April 1, the area classification was also the same as a year 
before: in moderate surplus, 16; in substantial surplus, 4. 


Local Area Developments 

Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Seasonal employment 
expansion in construction and agriculture caused a slight reduction in 
unemployment. Aside from small layoffs in packing plants, manufacturing 
employment changed little during the month. On the whole, employment 
was considerably higher than last year, important gains being recorded 
in all major industry groups. At the end of the month, labour supplies 
generally were plentiful but there were indications that shortages were 
developing in a considerable number of occupations. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. The employment situation 
changed very little during March. Pulpcutting and hauling continued 
brisk in the Hinton area, where more than 1,200 workers were engaged 
in cutting operations for the new mill and more than 100 trucks were 
hauling pulpwood. All major industries in the Edmonton area recorded 
year-to-year increases in employment. Total industrial employment was 
about 10 per cent higher than a year before. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. A seasonal lull con- 
tinued in construction and agriculture. Manufacturing recorded some 
improvement during the month despite a number of small scattered layoffs 
in some sectors. Demands for sales clerks increased following a season- 
al pickup in the volume of wholesale and retail sales. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial). Remained in Group 1. Un= 
employment continued to increase following a further decline in forestry 
activity. In addition, layoffs occurred in storage and transportation 
owing to a sharp drop in grain shipments. 


PACIFIC 
EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific re- 


gion showed further improvement 
during March as industrial activity 
increased seasonally. Persons 
with jobs rose to 446,000 by March 
16, a figure 5,000 higher than at 
mid-February and 10,000 higher 
than a year earlier. Registrations 
for employment at NES offices 


continued to decrease more sharply [ ,,- sy, (Persons 
than in 1956 but the total at the § oo 
end of March still exceeded last | a apm catia 7 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - PACIFi 


me ee 1955 — 56 


year's figure at that date. igs 
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The dominant feature of the 
employment situation in this region 


was the pronounced slump in lum- 
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bering that has resulted from the sharp drop in exports to the United 
Kingdom and the gradual easing in the domestic market. The latest 
employment index for logging (av. 1949=100) dropped to 52.8 at February 
1 from 63.7 a year before. Similarly the employment index for saw and 
planing mills declined from 119.9 to 108.2. During the month several 
additional logging camps re-opened after the winter shutdown. Rehiring, 
however, was proceeding more slowly thanusual and substantial surplus- 
es of loggers and sawmill workers existed in most areas. 


The tempo of activity in the construction industry increased during 
March and resulted in a moderate demand for carpenters. However, in 
most areas, nearly all types of construction workers were in substantial 
surplus. The construction industry had a record year in 1956 and ex- 
pects an even better one in 1957, although a major decline is forecast 
for the housing sector. 


Employment in manufacturing remained fairly constant. In mining, 
the demand for experienced workers was light but steady. Reduction in 
ocean shipments of lumber resulted in reduced employment of stevedores. 
Movements of grain and general cargoes have been maintained at fair - 
levels at lower mainland ports. 


During the month one area was reclassified from the substantial to 
the moderate labour surplus category. At April 1, classification of the 
ten areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): 
in moderate surplus, 3 (7); in substantial surplus, 7 sys 


Local Area Developments 
Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Labour 
demand increased moderately. Lumbering generally was below normal, 
with surplus labour of most types. The metal trades were more active, 
especially in steel fabrication. Recruitment of construction workers for 
Kitimat was resumed. Hiring in most other industries rose seasonally. 
Activity in the construction industry increased slowly and a good year 
is expected in the industrial and commercial branches of the industry. 


Victoria (major industrial), Remained in Group 2. Favourable weather 
stimulated activity in logging, lumbering, construction and related in- 
dustries, resulting in the recall of loggers, truck drivers and carpenters. 
Owing to reduced lumbering activity, however, unemployment in the area 
was still greater than at this time last year. 


Prince Rupert (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


Average Annual Percentage Changes in the Labour Force, 
Canada and the United States 


1953-1954 1954-1955 1955-1956 
Canada U.S. Canada U.S. Canada U.S. 


Civilian Labour Force.......... + 0.8 + 1.0 +2.4 + 2.1 + 2.7 +4+2.6 
Persons with Jobs ................ — Oe SG +2.6 + 3.2 + 3.8 +2.8 
Agriculture shrews c0cs- + 1.7 — .0.9 —6§.3 + 3.5 — 5.6 —2.2 
Non-Agriculture.............. — 15 — 1.6 +4.4 + 3.2 + 5.5 43.4 
Seek a W OL ieee csmesrtasen sincere +69.4 +101.6 —0.9 —17.1 —22.2 —4.7 


Source: Canada, Labour Force Survey, DBS; United States, Current Population 
Reports, U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





Canada, France Agree 
To Exchange Trainees 


A plan to help Canadian and French 
workers acquire occupational skills and 
techniques not ordinarily available in their 
own countries was announced last month 
by J. G. Bisson, Chief Commissioner of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The 
plan puts into effect an agreement between 
the governments of France and Canada for 
the admission of a limited number of 
trainees to undertake on-the-job training 
in their chosen fields. 

In the year ending October 3, 1957, each 
country will admit 25 trainees; in 1958, 
50; in 1959, 75; in 1960, and each year 
after that, 100 trainees. 


NES Is Co-ordinator 


The National Employment Service of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission will 
act as the co-ordinating agency to deal with 
applications from Canadians for training in 
France and for the placement of French 
trainees in Canada. The plan is open to 
Canadian citizens, male or female, who are 
not over 30 years of age; in exceptional 
cases, the age limit may not apply. 

Training may be taken in either manual 
or intellectual work in the industrial, com- 
mercial, agricultural or professional fields. 
Examples of the type of Canadian employee 
who might be able to benefit from such a 
plan are those engaged in the silk industry, 
glove industry, perfume manufacturing, and 
wine manufacturing. 

Neither government has made provision 
for financial assistance to trainees for trans- 
portation or other costs involved. The 
agreement provides only for facilitating the 
admission of trainees to the host country 
and for permission to work there. Permits 
to work will be granted for one year, 
although, on an individual basis, these may 
be extended for an additional six months. 
When the training period is over, trainees 
may not remain at work in the _ host 
country unless authorization is granted. 

Canadian trainees interested in the plan 
may obtain application forms at their 
National Employment Office, where com- 
plete information is available. Employers 
interested in hiring a trainee from France 
for the stated period may also obtain full 


details from the National Employment 
Office. 
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b2in-Hour Week Provided 
For CBRE Office Staffs 


A five-day week of 324 hours, with time- 
and-a-half for overtime and double time 
for Sundays and holidays, is established 
by the first master agreement negotiated 
between the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, as the employer, and the Office 
Employees’ International Union, represent- 
ing the employees. 

The contract, which was signed last 
month, also provides for salary increases 
of $15 to $40 a month, retroactive to 
December 1, 1956; two weeks’ vacation for 
employees with 10 months to five years of 
service; three weeks for those with from 
five to 20 years’ service, and four weeks’ 
holiday after 20 years or more of service. 
The employer union will pay the cost of 
hospital and medical insurance to a maxi- 
mum of $4.25 a month per employee. 


Examples of the new rates, which cover 
25 CBRE employees in Ottawa, Montreal, 
Toronto and Winnipeg, include: clerk or 
stenographer, $245-$275; secretary, $270- 
$300; and assistant accountant, $310-$340. 
The maximum in each classification js 
reached in 18 months, with semi-annual 
increases. 


High Bids Threaten Delay 
On St. Lawrence Project 


A threat of serious delay in the construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
Project developed last month when the 
lowest bids for the dredging of the south 
channel of the Seaway south of Corwall 
Island were found to be $14,000,000 higher 
than the $18,000,000 estimated by the 
engineers as the cost of the job. 


This project, described as the biggest 
single one on the Seaway, is the respon- 
sibility of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation, the U.S. agency. 

Several possibilities being considered in- 
clude turning over the job to Ontario 
Hydro, or the use of equipment belonging 
to the U.S. Corps of Engineers. If Ontario 
Hydro did the work it is stated that the 
use of Canadian equipment and labour 
would cut the cost by as much as one-half. 
Private Canadian concerns appear to be 
disinclined to undertake the work. 
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Urges Canada to Expand 
Apprenticeship System 


Canada could ease its shortage of skilled 
labour if it expanded the apprenticeship 
system to correspond with industrial growth, 
Elroy Robson, Vice-president of the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers, said last 
month at a panel discussion on the skilled 
labour shortage sponsored by the Montreal 
Board of Trade. 

He spoke of the unfortunate resistance 
to an increase in the number of technical 
schools. This he attributed to the working 
of the present system, which keeps a youth 
in training for several years without helping 
him to earn much more than an unskilled 
worker when he has finished his training. 

An expansion in the number of technical 
schools, an increase in the ratio of appren- 
tices to journeymen, and encouragement to 
skilled workers to immigrate to Canada 
were offered as solutions of the difficulty 
by B. M. MacGregor, head of the industrial 
relations division of Du Pont Company of 
Canada. He attributed the dilemma to the 
rapid strides recently made by industry, 
which have far outstripped the supply of 
skilled labour. 

J. K. Bradford, Director of Placement at 
the University of Toronto, said that the 
real shortage was of outstanding specialists; 
and he suggested more help from labour 
and management to aid the universities in 
training such persons. 

Private enterprise should intensify its 
search for skilled labour as a means of 
reheving the shortage, a fourth panel mem- 
ber, W. D. Shuttleworth, Employment 
Manager of Canadair Ltd., suggested. 


B.C. Planning to Expand 
Apprenticeship Training 

An expanded program of apprenticeship 
training by which the British Columbia 
Government hopes to raise the number of 
apprentices under training in the construc- 
tion industry in the province to 5,000— 
double the present number—was recently 
described by Hon. Lyle Wicks, provincial 
Minister of Labour. 

The program involves the expenditure of 
$385,000 this year, the expansion of the 
Nanaimo Vocational School, and the build- 
ing of new vocational schools— one in 
Prince George and one in the Lower Main- 
land region. The proposed expenditure 
entails an increase of $313,000 over that 
of last year, and represents a fourfold 
increase. This sum, which will be spent 
on pre-apprenticeship training facilities, 
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staff and equipment, will be matched by 
federal grants, the Minister said. The new 
program will place greater emphasis on 
pre-apprenticeship training. 

Industry, Labour and government will 
combine their forces in a program of selec- 
tion, training and placement of apprentices, 
Mr. Wicks explained. The selection of 
youths for the vocational schools will be 
made by advisory committees, which it is 
proposed to set up in each trade. 


The Minister said that apprenticeship 
training should be available to all youths, 
no matter where they live in the province. 
Inability to pay, he added, should be no 
obstacle. Where dormitory facilities are 
available they will be provided free; and 
on the Lower Mainland, where board will 
not be supplied, a subsistence allowance 
will be given. 


Publish Second Bulletin 
In Apprenticeship Series 


The second bulletin of a new series on 
apprenticeship training in Canada was pub- 
lished by the Department last month. 


Entitled, “A Modern Concept of Appren- 
ticeship,” it tells the story of the provincial 
apprenticeship program in Alberta. The 
first bulletin of the series, published a few 
months ago (L.G., Feb., p. 132), was 
entitled “The Quebec Answer to the Prob- 
lem of Apprenticeship”. 


The Alberta program is similar to those 
in the other English-speaking provinces, and 
these first two bulletins give a fairly com- 
prehensive story of the types of apprentice 
training being developed on a co-operative 
basis by industry, as represented by em- 
ployers and unions, and by government, as 
represented by provincial Departments of 
Labour and Education. 


Ontario Plans Three New 
Technological Institutes 


Three new technological institutes, com- 
parable to the Ryerson Institute of Tech- 
nology, will be opened in Ontario during 
the present year, Ontario Minister of 
Education William J. Dunlop announced 
recently. They will be in Hamilton, Wind- 
sor, and Ottawa. 


The institute in Hamilton is now under 
way, Dr. Dunlop said, and those in Windsor 
and Ottawa will be opened next September. 
The Minister made the announcement 
while he was defending the Government 
against an accusation that it had failed to 
meet the gap in facilities for trade and 
technical training. 





CLC Now Making Survey 
Of Automation’s Effects 


The Canadian Labour Congress has 
launched an industry-wide survey of the 
effects of automation, which is to be com- 
pleted in time for the first meeting of the 
CLC General Board, to be held in Montreal 
May 1-3. 

At the latest meeting of the CLC Execu- 
tive Council, reports were received from 
regional vice-presidents of a number of 
instances in which automation is affecting 
employment. While the trend is towards 
reduced employment in a number of indus- 
tries, it was recognized by the Council that 
employment opportunities are increasing in 
other industries and the survey will attempt 
to gather a complete picture. 





Prior Consultation Avoids 
Unrest from Automation 


Labour-management experts agree that 
much labour trouble can be avoided if 
management consults its employees before 
installing automatic machinery, according 
to an article, “Automation In New York 
State,” published in the Industrial Bulletin 
of the New York State Department of 
Labor for February 1957. 

An instance is given of a case in which 
a large organization decided to instal 
automatic machines in its accounting 
department. Rumours of the change caused 
serious concern among the office employees. 
The union made representations, with the 
result that union and management sat 
down to discuss the impending changes. 

After a series of meetings an agreement 
was worked out which included: a recruit- 
ment drive among the employees to obtain 
volunteers who would take training in 
operating the new machines; recruitment 
salaries were to be established at high 
levels to encourage employees to come 
forward; during the recruiting campaign no 
one would be hired from outside until it 
had been ascertained that a regular 
employee could not be retrained for the 
job; the employer agreed to do his best 
to provide comparable jobs within the 
organization for those whose positions were 
being abolished. 

In this case, the article says, “because 
management and labour met before actual 
installations and because intelligent action 
was taken in time, no one has been down- 
graded or fired because of the IBM 
machines.” 

As an instance of the way in which 
automation may lead to an actual increase 
in employment, the article reported that 
in New York State, employment in the 
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computing and related machines industry 
rose from 12,600 to 20,100 between 1947 
and 1954. 


The article points out that difficulties 
arising from automation are more easily 
overcome in an expanding firm or industry 
than in one that is stationary. “However, 
experience shows that even in non-expanding 
firms they can be solved if foresight is 
demonstrated,” it adds. 


Although the transition stage in the intro- 
duction of automatic machinery is often 
difficult, with “fear of layoffs, downgrading 
and loss of seniority...not less real for 
being imagined”, when the change is once 
made “workers, on the whole, have been 
eager to get on automated jobs. 


Definition of Automation 


Has Three Components 

Three developments which together 
broadly embrace the essentials of automa- 
tion have been described by Professors 
George B. Baldwin and George D. Shultz 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Industrial Bulletin for February 
1957, official news magazine of the New 
York State Department of Labor, reprints 
their “definition” of automation: 


“1. The linking together of convention- 
ally separate manufacturing operations into 
lines of continuous production through 
which the product moves ‘untouched by 
human hands.’ This first development, which 
depends primarily on mechanical engineer- 
ing for its adoption, we shall refer to simply 
as ‘integration, a term already in wide use 
in the metal working industry, in which it 
got its start. ‘Continuous automatic pro- 
duction’ is another and perhaps more 
descriptive term being used. 


“2. The use of ‘feedback’ control devices 
or servo-mechanisms which allow individual 
operations to be performed without any 
necessity for human control. With feed- 
back, there is always some built-in auto- 
matic device for comparing the way in 
which the work is actually being done with 
the way in which it is supposed to be 
done and for then making, automatically, 
any adjustments in the work-process that 
may be necessary... It is dependent pri- 
marily not on mechanical but on electrical 
engineering knowledge and techniques. 


“3 The development of general and 
special purpose computing machines capa- 
ble of recording and storing information 
(usually in the form of numbers) and of 
performing both simple and complex 
mathematical operations on such informa- 
TOD 
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January Housing Starts 
Down from Year Earlier 


Fewer new residential units were started 
in January than in the same month of 
1956, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports. 


Starts totalled 1,710, down sharply from 
4183 in January 1956, but completions, at 
10,249, were greater than last year’s 9,482. 
Units in various stages of construction at 
January 31 numbered 60,283, substantially 
below the year-earlier total of 72,995. 


In the United States, the number of new 
dwelling units started in January increased 
slightly over December to a total of 65,000 
units. This figure, however, was 13 per 
cent below the volume of January last 
year. 





Publish Safety Code for 
Punch Press Guerding 


Recommended standards of safety at the 
point of operation of punch presses were 
recently published by the Canadian Stand- 
ards Association in a Code for the Guarding 
of Punch Presses at Point of Operation 
(Z142-1957). 

The Code, which was prepared at the 
request of the Canadian Association of 
Administrators of Labour Legislation (L.G. 
1955, p. 568), is recommended for the use 
of manufacturers, distributors and users of 
punch presses, and government authorities 
and others interested in the prevention of 
accidents on punch presses. 

All power presses, foot presses, hand 
presses, air and hydraulic presses, which are 
defined in the Code as machines fitted with 
rams (plungers) and dies for the purpose 
of blanking, trimming, drawing, punching 
or stamping material, are covered by the 
Code. 

It does not apply, however, to bull- 
dozers, hot-metal presses, injection moulding 
machines, hammers, presses or brakes when 
used in braking operations only, power 
screw or fitting presses, or hand-operated 
arbor presses which are either covered by 
other codes or require special treatment. 

The Code sets forth general safety 
requirements with respect to the design, 
construction and installation of guarding 
devices, means of disconnecting power from 
the press or from the pulley on the press, 
switches and other electrical apparatus, and 
feeding mechanisms. It is specified that one 
or more means of safeguarding the press 
at the point of operation should be pro- 
vided and used on every power press, 
depending on the method of feeding used— 
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automatic, semi-automatic or manual—and 
the safeguarding requirements for each 
method are set out in Table I. 

Other sections of the Code deal with 
specifications for the design and construc- 
tion of the types of guards used in various 
press operations, and set forth additional 
requirements for the guarding of positive- 
type clutch presses, air and _ hydraulic 
presses, and foot and hand presses. A 
number of illustrations of various types of 
guards that conform to good practice and 
meet the requirements specified in the Code 
are included in an appendix. 

Copies of this CSA standard may be 
obtained from the General Manager, Cana- 
dian Standards Association, 235 Montreal 
Road, Ottawa. The price is $1.25. 





Office Worker Segment 
Of Labour Foree Grows 


A continuing increase in the proportion of 
office workers in relation to the total of all 
workers employed is noted as the most 
significant trend in connection with clerical 
work, in an article entitled “Compensation 
of Office Workers in 1956” published in 
Office Equipment News for March 1957. 

Canadian census figures from the 
beginning of the century up to 1951 show 
a change from about one office worker for 
every 50 others to about one for every 10, 
the article says. According to the US. 
Monthly Labor Review of April 1956, the 
writer continues, there has been a similar 
trend in the United States. 

Quoting Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
figures, the article says that “the proportion 
of employees classified as salaried staff 
increased from 18.5 per cent in 1950 to 22.2 
per cent in 1954”. This is one salaried 
person for less than five others, and although 
not all salaried people are office workers it 
is pointed out that most are. 

The latest information, obtained from the 
National Office Management Association’s 
1956 annual survey, shows that nearly 
1,250,000 employees out of a total of nearly 
4,000,000 in more than 6,000 U.S. and Cana- 
dian companies were office employees—one 
out of a little more than three. Among 
Canadian companies in the survey, the 
proportion was about one to four and a 
half, though the article points out that the 
Canadian sample was hardly large enough 
for valid comparison with that of the US. 

As regards salaries of office workers, the 
article, quoting Department of Labour 
figures, points out that the increases within 
a range of $1 to $4 a week during 1955 
only shghtly anticipated a more than equiv- 
alent increase in the cost of living. 


The rise in salaries was matched by a 
similar trend in fringe benefits. These 
included: three weeks’ paid vacation for 
10 per cent of all office workers after 10 
years’ service, compared with 5 per cent 
a year earlier; at April 1956, 63 per cent 
of office workers had a work week of 374 
hours, compared with 60 per cent in 1955 
and 50 per cent in 1953; pension plans for 
78 per cent of Canadian office employees, 
compared with less than 65 per cent in 
1953; range of benefits in group hospital 
and medical insurance plans increased dur- 
ing 1956; group life insurance plans were 
provided for some 90 per cent of office 
workers in 1956, against 87 per cent in 
1954. 


Earnings Increase 


The article quotes Department of Labour 
statistics to show that during the 15 years 
between 1939 and 1954 the earnings of 
office employees increased 163 per cent 
compared with 233 per cent for operatives. 
During this period the consumer price 
index increased 93 per cent. 

Notwithstanding the way in which gains 
in the remuneration of wage earners have 
outstripped those of clerical workers, unioni- 
zation has made comparatively little pro- 
gress in offices, the article points out. 
Although some observers had looked for a 
strenuous campaign by the Office Em- 
ployees’ International Union in 1956, the 
year had produced no striking develop- 
ments, and members of the Office and 
Professional Workers Union were still 
counted only in the hundreds. 


Merger of Paper Unions 
Unites 130,000 Members 


The first merger of rival unions since the 
AFL and the CIO united late in 1955 took 
place last month when the 75,000-member 
International Brotherhood of Papermakers 
(formerly AFL) and the 55,000-member 
United Paper Workers (formerly CIO) 
voted for union at conventions held simul- 
taneously in Chicago. The new organization 
will be known as the United Papermakers 
and Paperworkers. Its first president is 
Paul Phillips, former IBPM president. 

Although the delegates voted overwhelm- 
ingly for the merger there was some strong 
opposition to it in the IBPM, mainly from 
Canadian delegates. J. Arthur D’Aoust, 
Vice-president and Canadian Director of 
the IBPM, threatened to resign if the 
merger were approved. He said that it 
would upset jurisdiction agreements the 
union had with the International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers. 


Canadian delegates from locals across 
Canada affiliated with the newly merged 
union will meet in Toronto in October to 
form a Canadian papermakers’ council. The 
decision to form the council was announced 
by local representatives who attended the 
merger convention. The purpose of the 
October meeting will be to strengthen the 
solidarity of Canadian unions and to seek 
solutions for common difficulties. 

The delegates refused to comment on 
reports that the Canadian locals would 
break away from the UPP and form their 
own union. 

At the convention the two Canadian 
vice-presidents, J. A. D’Aoust of Ottawa 
and J. J. Arsenault of Thorold, were 
retained, 


Nine More Local Couneils 
Granted CLC Charters 


Nine more local labour councils have 
received Canadian Labour Congress char- 
ters. Five were formed through mergers of 
former CLC and, CCl, councils, three 
through the amending of council constitu- 
tions to permit admission of locals prev- 
iously affiliated with the erstwhile rival 
congress, and one was formerly independent. 

The new CLC councils are: 

The Lakehead Labour Council, uniting 
the Lakehead and District Trades and 
Labour Council and the Thunder Bay and 
District Labour Council. 

The Kitchener-Waterloo and _ District 
Labour Council, merging the Kitchener 
(Twin City) Trades and Labour Council 
and the Twin Cities Labour Council. 

The Victoria Labour Council, a union of 
the Victoria Trades and Labour Council 
and the Victoria Labour Council. 

The Belleville and District Labour Coun- 
cil, embracing the Belleville Trades and 
Labour Council and the Bay of Quinte 
and District Labour Council. 

The London Labour Council, an amal- 
gamation of the London and District Trades 
and. Labour Council and the London 
Labour Council. 

The Pictou County Labour Council, a 
former CCL affiliate that now includes 
former TLC locals. 

The Brockville and District Labour 
Council, formerly the Brockville and Dis- 
trict Trades and Labour Council, which 
now includes former CCL affiliates. 

The Sudbury and District Labour Coun- 
cil, originally a TLC organization, which 
now includes former CCL locals. 

The Cobourg and District Labour Coun- 
cil, formerly the Allied Labour Council, 
independent. 
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Labour Bills Introduced 
In Provincial Legislatures 


At the end of March, the legislatures of 
nine provinces were still in session, the 
Quebec Legislature having prorogued. 

The most extensive program of labour 
legislation is in Manitoba. The Select 
Standing Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions, which has been examining all phases 
of industrial relations and legislation affect- 
ing them, recommended to the Legislature 
that it enact an Employment Standards 
Act that would codify and amend the 
present legislation respecting standards and 
conditions of employment, including mini- 
mum wages, hours, weekly rest, safety of 
employees and fair wages on government 
contracts. The Minister of Labour has 
introduced a bill in accordance with these 
recommendations. 


Minimum Standards 


In the field of minimum standards, also, 
amendments are being made in Saskat- 
chewan and Ontario. In Saskatchewan, a 
number of minor amendments to the legis- 
lation dealing with vacations with pay, 
minimum wages and hours of work are 
before the Legislature, and a new wages 
recovery act has been introduced. 

The industrial standards Acts in both 
Saskatchewan and Ontario are also being 
amended. 

In the field of labour relations, the Minis- 
ter of Labour in Manitoba has introduced 
extensive procedural and administrative 
amendments to the Labour Relations Act, 
which were also recommended to the Legis- 
lature by the Select Standing Committee 
on Industrial Relations. 

In the Ontario Legislature, too, a num- 
ber of changes are being made in the 
Labour Relations Act, chiefly to facilitate 
the work of the Labour Relations Board 
in handling various types of cases and to 
clarify the wording of the Act. 

A government bill was also introduced in 
Nova Scotia to amend the Trade Union 
Act to authorize the Labour Relations 
Board to state a case in writing to the 
Supreme Court on any question that, in 
the opinion of the Board, is a question of 
law. 

Industrial Safety 


In a number of provinces important 
measures have been introduced dealing with 
industrial safety. In Ontario, the Depart- 
ment of Labour Act is being amended to 
authorize the making of regulations for the 
protection of the health and safety of 
persons from the effects of ionizing radia- 
tion in industry and commerce. A number 
of amendments are also being made to the 
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Factory, Shop and Office Building Act, 
chief of which will require that plans of 
shops, bakeshops, restaurants or office build- 
ings which have an area of more than 
5,000 square feet in any storey but are not 
more than two storeys high be submitted 
for approval to the Department of Labour. 

Amendments are being made to the 
boilers and pressure vessels legislation of 
British Columbia and Manitoba and to the 
legislation providing for the qualification 
and certification of engineers in Manitoba, 
New Brunswick and Ontario. 

The whole of the mining safety section 
of the Ontario Mining Act is being replaced. 

In Alberta, a small amendment to the 
Gas Protection Act will bring equipment in 
trailers, vehicles and mobile buildings 
within the scope of the Act. The Elevator 
and Hoist Act of Manitoba is being 
amended regarding the power to grant 
exemptions under the Act, and an amend-. 
ment to the Nova Scotia Elevators and 
Lifts Act passed in 1956 will bring the Act 
into force on January 1, 1958. 

With respect to workmen’s compensation 
laws, a government bill to raise the monthly 
payments to children living with a parent 
and to orphan children under the Saskat- 
chewan Accident Fund Act has been intro- 
duced, and in British Columbia the Govern- 
ment has brought in a bill respecting 
compensation for blind workmen. 





Picard Will Step Down 
As CCCL Head Next Year 


Gérard Picard, General President of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour since 1946, has announced that he 
will stand for re-election at this year’s con- 
vention in September but will not be a 
candidate at the 1958 convention. Mr. 
Picard was CCCL General Secretary from 
1934 until elected to the presidency. 

Another prominent labour personality in 
Quebec, Miss Huguette Plamondon, has 
been re-elected President of the Montreal 
Labour Council for her third successive 
term. She is a Vice-president of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress and an international 
representative of the United Packinghouse 
Workers. 

In the United States, four officials of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
have been indicted on charges of contempt 
of Congress. They are: Frank W. Brewster, 
Chairman of the union’s Western Con- 
ference; Einar O. Mohn, a Vice-president 
of the Brotherhood; Nugent La Poma, 
Secretary-Treasurer of a Seattle local; and 
Harry Reiss, administrator of a local’s wel- 
fare fund. The charges resulted from the 


four men’s refusal to answer questions 
before a Congress sub-committee. 


Another Teamsters official, James R. 
Hoffa, a Vice-president of the union and 
Chairman of the Central Conference, was 
arrested last month on a charge of bribery. 


Also in the United States, Morris Weis- 
berger, New York Port Agent for the 
Sailors Union of the Pacific, was elected 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Union to suc- 
ceed the late Harry Lundeberg, who died 
January 28. The secretary-treasurer’s post 
is the top job in the union, which has 
never had a president. Mr. Lundeberg was 
also President of the Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union and since his death, Vice- 
president Paul Hall is serving as interim 
president of the SIU. 


The AFL-CIO Industrial Union Depart- 
ment announced last month the election of 
a 12th Vice-president, Louis Stulberg, 
‘Executive Vice-president of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 


Mine, Mill Union Returns 


Entire Slate of Officers 


The International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers (Canada) returned 
its entire slate of officers at its ninth annual 
convention, held in Kimberley, B.C., last 
month. 


The officers re-elected were: Nels 
Thibeault, Sudbury, President; Harvey 
Murphy, Toronto, Western Vice-president ; 
William Kennedy, Sudbury, Eastern Vice- 
president; William Longridge, Uranium 
City, Sask., Secretary-Treasurer; Kenneth 
Smith, Western Board Member; and Ray 
Stevenson, Eastern Board Member. 


Seven years of autonomy and independ- 
ence have not harmed his union, said Bob 
Russell of District 5, United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers, one of the 
speakers at the convention. The Electrical 
Workers’ union was expelled from the CCL 
at about the same time as the Mine, Mill 
Union. Both were accused of being 
dominated by Communists. 


CLC Affiliation Discussed 


Mr. Russell said that the independence 
of an unaffiliated union and its feeling of 
autonomy have an effect of fostering unity 
that is not found in affiliated unions. He 
admitted, under questioning from Mune, 
Mill delegates, that affiliation with the 
CLC has been discussed unofficially. But 
he asserted that the electrical union’s mem- 
bership was unwilling to sacrifice its auto- 
nomy, and would not accept dictation from 
an external body concerning its directorate. 


U.S. Bureau Has Changed 
Definition of ““Employed”’ 

Certain limited changes in the defini- 
tions of employment and unemployment 
will be used by the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, starting with the statistics for 1957, 
according to a recent official announcement. 
Two comparatively small groups who have 
been classified as employed (under “with 
a job but not at work”) will now be con- 
sidered to be unemployed. 

The groups involved are: persons on lay- 
off with definite instructions to return to 
work within 30 days of the date of layoff, 
and persons waiting to start new wage and 
salary jobs within the following 30 days. 
Most of the persons in these two groups 
will hereafter be classified as unemployed. 

The only exception is the small sub-group 
in school during the survey week and wait- 
ing to start new jobs, which will now be 
considered as not in the labour force. 

Persons waiting to open new business or 
start new farms within 30 days (formerly 
combined with those waiting to start new 
jobs) will continue to be classified as 
employed. 

The combined totals of the two groups 
whose classification 1s being changed have 
averaged only about 200,000 to 300,000 a 
month in recent years. The effect of the 
change will vary somewhat seasonally, and 
may accentuate the present seasonal char- 
acteristics of unemployment. The additions 
to the numbers of unemployed will be 
larger in winter, when temporary layoffs 
are heavier, and in summer, because of 
plant shutdowns for vacations and the 
number of young persons out of school who 
are waiting to start new Jobs. 

Summary statistics on both the new and 
old basis will be published throughout this 
year, but detailed statistics will be on the 
new basis only. 


Britain’s Labour Force 
Totals 21.7 Million 

At May 31, 1956, Great Britain’s total 
labour force was 21,700,000, of which 
14,100,000 were males and 7,600,000 were 
females. All age groups are included in 
the figures. 

Of the women employed in manufacturing 
industries, 351,000—11.7 per cent of the 
total—were working on a part-time basis 
(not more than 30 hours a week). 

Estimates show that 80.4 per cent of the 
women in part-time employment worked in 
food, drink and tobacco concerns; 53.3 
percent in shipbuilding, engineering and 
electrical goods; and 52.2 per cent in 
textiles. 
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Imports Rise One-Fifth 
Last Year from 1955 


Canada’s merchandise imports reached a 
record level in 1956, rising more than one- 
fifth in value to $5,710,400,000 from $4,712,- 
400,000 in the preceding year. 

Most of the gain (18.5 per cent) was in 
volume, the rise in prices amounting to 
2.3 per cent. 

A wide range of commodities contributed 
heavily to the year’s gain. They included 
industrial and construction machinery and 
equipment, rolling-mill products, automo- 
biles and parts, and cotton products. 

Values for the nine main commodity 
groups, in millions, were as follows (1955 
figures in brackets): agricultural and vege- 
table products, $628.8 ($567.5) ; animals and 
animal products, $122.2 ($107.8) ; fibres, tex- 
tiles and products, $416.4 ($381.6); wood, 
wood products and paper, $228.2 ($196.0) ; 
iron and products, $2,236.4 ($1,606.0); non- 
ferrous metals and products, $491.5 ($398.8) ; 
non-metallic minerals and products, $766.0 
($663.7); chemicals and allied products, 
$288.6 ($260.5); and miscellaneous com- 
modities, $532.5 ($530.6). 


UAW Announces Payment 


OF First SUB in Canada 


What the United Automobile Workers 
describe as the first supplementary unem- 
ployment benefit payment to be made to a 
UAW member in Canada recently went to 
Calvin Huggett, a female employee of the 
Autolite Company in Sarnia. She received 
$19.25—in addition to $21 in unemployment 
insurance. A total of 154 out of 650 Auto- 
lite workers were at the same time paid 
SUB during a temporary layoff. 

Supplementary unemployment benefit 
payments were to begin in Canada on 
March 1, 1957, under the General Motors 
contract, and on August 1, 1957, under the 
Ford agreement. 


Ist UAW Local in Canada 


Marks 20th Anniversary 


Local 222 of the United Automobile 
Workers—the senior local of the union in 
Canada—celebrated its twentieth anniver- 
sary on March 2. 

Leonard Woodcock, UAW Vice-president, 
addressed the anniversary gathering of the 
11,000-member local. George Burt, Canadian 
UAW Director and a CLC vice-president, 
also spoke, 

The local won recognition at the General 
Motors’ plant in Oshawa 20 years ago. 
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Trusteeship Ended for 


Two Teamsters Locals 


Two Ontario locals of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters have been 
released from trusteeship, one after almost 
five years, it was announced last month. At 
the same time the establishment of a joint 
council embracing five Toronto, one Hamil- 
ton and one Pembroke local was announced. 

The locals released from trusteeship of 
the Teamsters’ Central Conference were 
Local 230, which covers the construction 
industry, and Local 647, the bread drivers’ 
and dairymen’s local: The announcement 
of the restoration of the locals’ autonomy 
was made by Jack Robinson, Research 
Director of the Central Conference. 

Local 230 was in trusteeship since shortly 
after it was organized in 1952. 





Escelator Clauses Regain 
Popularity in U.S. Unions 


Labour in the United States no longer 
frowns on the automatic cost-of-living wage 
escalator clauses that appear in some con- 
tracts. The reason for the change of view 
is explained in the AFL-CIO Research 
Department monthly bulletin for February. 

In the past, unions had opposed escalator 
clauses on the ground that they would 
limit wage increases to the rise in prices 
and thus freeze real wages. 

Today, the unions feel, management 
generally accepts the view that wage 
advances are necessary to improve living 
standards, as well as to provide for higher 
living costs, and Labour’s fears that escala- 
tors might mean pay cuts when prices 
drop has been met by fixing limits. 

The escalator clause in union contracts 
reached its popularity peak in 1952. Then, 
from 1953 until early 1955, many unions 
decided escalation was no longer necessary 
as a means of protecting the workers’ pur- 
chasing power against inflation. 

In January 1955, the number of workers 
covered by escalation clauses had dropped 
to about 1,950,000, according to the US. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, but by Decem- 
ber 1956, renewal of interest in escalation 
had carried the figure beyond the level 
of 1952. 

It is estimated that currently there are: 
some 3,500,000 union workers and another 
300,000 unorganized workers under escalator 
contracts in the United States. 





During February, 1,485 work accidents to’ 
federal government employees were reported 
to the Government Employees Compensa- 
tion Branch. The figure for the same: 
month last year was 1,446. 





UAW Plans Appeal Court, 
Seeks Short Work Week 


The United Automobile Workers | is 
planning to set up an outside appeal 
“court” to which union members can apply 
if they consider that the union’s own 
disciplinary machinery has not given them 
justice, it was announced last month. 

UAW President Walter Reuther and the 
union’s executive board are working on a 
review program for presentation to dele- 
gates at the union’s biennial convention in 
Atlantic City this month. 

If the plan is approved it would make 
the UAW the first leading union to estab- 
lish an impartial tribunal to protect its 
members from any possible danger that 
union leaders might act as prosecutor, judge 
and jury, with final power in disciplinary 
proceedings against members or subordinate 
officers. 

One smaller organization, however—the 
60,000-member Upholsterers’ International 
Union—has had such a plan in operation 
for three years. 

Earlier, the autoworkers union had an- 
nounced that its main objectives when it 
begins bargaining for a new contract in 
1958 will be higher take-home pay and a 
shorter work week. Leonard Woodcock, 
Vice-president of the union and Director 
of its General Motors Department, made 
the announcement at a press conference 
which followed a two-day meeting of 300 
delegates representing 350,000 General 
Motors workers at plants throughout the 
United States. 

‘The average hourly wage of automobile 
workers had fallen behind that of other 
key industrial workers, he asserted, and 
added that there would be “a good deal 
of emphasis on the old-fashioned question 
of wages” in the 1958 contract negotiations. 
. Mr. Woodcock mentioned five industries 
in which he said average wages exceeded 
the average wage in the automobile indus- 
try: construction, bituminous coal mining, 
steel, petroleum and oil, and printing indus- 
tries. 

In the 1955 negotiations, which resulted 
in three-year contracts in the industry, the 
union’s demand for a guaranteed annual 
wage had been emphasized, Mr. Woodcock 
said. The outcome had been the precedent- 
setting supplementary unemployment bene- 
fit plan. There had, however, been grum- 
bling by many members of the union, who 
were more interested in wage increases than 
in protection against the risk of unemploy- 
ment. 

Notwithstanding this, he said, the union 
would strive for improvement in the SUB 
plan. It would like to obtain an increase 
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in the size of the benefit payments and in 
the extent of. their duration. 

Mr. Woodcock did not say exactly what 
the union had in mind in connection with 
a shorter work week. But UAW President 
Walter Reuther referred last fall to the 
union’s intention of taking the first step 
towards a four-day work week in the 1958 
negotiations. 





New Book is Outcome 


OF Duke’s Conference 


A book that is an outcome of the Duke 
of Edinburgh’s Study Conference held at 
Oxford in July 1956 (L.G., Sept. 1956, p. 
1122) has been published. 

The book, “The Challenge of Change,” 
by Laurence Thompson, is one man’s 
thoughts—reflections stimulated by the 
conference rather than reflections abont 
the conference. There is some description 
of the conference in the early chapters, 
however. 

The little volume may faithfully repre- 
sent the spirit of the conference, which was 
intended to stimulate thought about a num- 
ber of fundamental questions which arise 
in connection with modern industrial 
society. The author, who was one of the 
members of the conference, in his turn 
tries to provoke thought. 

“The only value a book of this kind may 
have,” he says, “is not in making the 
reader agree with its ideas, but in making 
the ideas sufficiently plain for the reader 
to know why he agrees or disagrees, and 
so form his own opinions.” 

In the second last chapter, “Priorities”, 
the author says that among other things, 
the members of the conference agreed that 
it would be desirable for Commonwealth 
industry to do certain things, including: 
feeding, housing, providing with schools 
and finding employment for a population 
which was doubling every 25 years; abolish- 
ing such things as the colour bar and the 
“inequality of woman”; providing better 
schools and better houses; paying agricul- 
tural and industrial workers and teachers 
more money; and putting-more money into 
research. 

“We also agreed, I seem to remember,” 
he continues, “that high taxation of indus- 
try or the individual was a major disincen- 
tive.” . | 

Besides the one just quoted from, there 
are eight other chapters in the book, which 
are headed: In Conference, The Size of 
the Problem; The Challenge of Change, 
The New Challenge, The Problem of Size, 
Why Do Men Work? Education, Industry 
and the Community, and Conclusions. 
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Trainmen’s Wage Boost 
Urged by U.S. Board 


An emergency presidential board last 
month recommended wage increases aggre- 
gating 2634 cents an hour, extending over 
a period of three years, for about 160,000 
United States members of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 

The board proposed an increase of 123 
cents an hour retroactive to November 1, 
1956, and further increases of 7 cents on 
November 1, 1957 and 1958. These increases 
would add $2.12 a day of eight hours at 
the end of the three years. The main 
demand of the union was for a wage 
increase of $3 a day starting immediately. 

The board further recommended semi- 
annual cost-of-living wage adjustments 
starting May 1, 1957, and amounting to 1 
cent an hour for each change of one-half 
of a point in the U.S. consumer price 
index. 

For yardmen only, the board proposed 
an alternative benefit of seven paid holidays 
a year. But if they took the holiday pay 
they would get increases of only 5 cents 
an hour, instead of 7 cents, in the second 
and third year. 

A condition of the settlement proposed 
by the board would be that no further 
wage demands should be made during the 
three-year period. The carriers would 
agree to withdraw three demands for 
changes in rules if the settlement were 
adopted. 

Although the findings of such a board are 
not binding on the parties, the Railway 
Labor Act forbids any strike or other 
changes in working conditions for thirty 
days after the submission of the report. 

The increases recommended by the board 
are similar to those provided in a settle- 
ment reached between the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen and 
US. railroads (L.G., Jan., p. 25). 


Most U.S. Agreements 
For 10e or more in 1956 


Collective bargaining settlements nego- 
tiated in the United States in 1956 most 
commonly provided wage increases of from 
10 to 15 cents an hour, plus improvements 
in various so-called fringe benefits, accord- 
ing to a report on collective bargaining 
during that year published by the Research 
Department of the AFL-CIO. 

Increases were generally some 3 to 5 
cents larger than those of the previous year. 
However, increases in the cost of living in 
1956 cancelled part of the real value of 
the year’s wage increases, the report points 
out. 
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An analysis of’ the increases in 1956 
showed. that one-quarter were for 13 cents 
or more, and between 45 and 50 per cent 
ranged between 10 and 15 cents an hour. 
Ten cents or more increase was provided by 
about 55 per cent, and about 80 per cent 
granted 7 cents or more. Only about 20 per 
cent were for 6 cents or less, usually 5 or 
6 cents. Less than 3 per cent of the wage 
settlements granted no increase. 

In Canada during the year ending 
October 1, 1956, 90 per cent of 500 con- 
tracts selected for study by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department 
of Labour provided wage increases (L.G., 
March, p. 337). Increases of 15 cents an 
hour or more were granted in more than 11 
per cent of the agreements that allowed 
wage increases, and more than 23 per cent 
provided from 10 to 14.9 cents. Ten cents 
or more was granted by 35 per cent of the 
contracts, and 84 per cent allowed 5 cents — 
an hour or more increase. Agreements which 
provided less than a 5-cent increase 
amounted to 16 per cent. 


New Occupations Bulletin, 
> Revised Titles Issued 


A new monograph in the “Canadian 
Occupations” series, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department, has been issued. 

Five revised titles in the series have also 
been issued. The revised publications are: 
No. 4, “Painter”; No. 5, “Plumber, Pipe 
Fitter and Steam Fitter”; No. 9, “Printing 
Trades”; No. 10, “Motor Vehicle Mecha- 
nic’; No. 15, “Foundry Workers”. In 
bringing the publications up-to-date, exten- 
sive revisions have been made and new 
illustrations added. 

The new monograph, “Careers in Con- 
struction,’ has been written to give an 
over-all view of occupations in an industry 
that has played a vital role in the postwar 
Canadian economy. It outlines the nature 
of the industry, the composition of the 
work force, describes the work performed 
and gives general information regarding 
qualifications, training, advancement, earn- 
ings, and the employment outlook. The 
booklet complements previous monographs 
in the series dealing with specific building 
trades. 

The “Canadian Occupations” series covers 
a wide range of occupations, including pro- 
fessions. It is designed to help meet the 
demand for current information on occupa- 
tions from vocational guidance counsellors, 
unemployment service officers, immigrants, 
parents and, most of all, from youth faced 
with the problem of selecting an occupation. 


Pope Urges Managers to 
Prepare for Automation 


Pope Pius XII said last month it was 
the duty of industrial managers and 
planners to prepare in good time for the 
coming of automation. 

Otherwise, he warned, automation may 
bring on a wave of unemployment that 


would convert what should be a blessing 
into a “public disaster”. 

When an effort is made to increase pro- 
duction—the primary object of automa- 
tion—the “question of the worker as a 
person” is often neglected, he pointed out. 

The Pope made his comments when 
addressing members of the Christian Union 
of Managers and Directors who were hold- 
ing their annual congress in Rome. 





Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


Merchant Seamen Compensation Act 


February 25 


Bill to amend the Merchant Seamen 
Compensation Act introduced. 

The object of the amendment, the 
Minister of Labour stated when moving the 
second reading of the Bill, February 28, 
is to increase the scale of benefits payable. 
The last time these were revised was 1953. 

Compensation for accidents is generally 
dealt with by provincial legislation but 
there are certain seamen who are not 
eligible for compensation under provincial 
law, Mr. Gregg explained. The purpose of 
the Act, which was passed in 1946, is to 
fill this gap. At present it covers between 
3,500 and 4,000 seamen employed by some 
63 shipping companies. About 200 individual 
vessels are affected. 

Mr. Gregg gave details of the changes 
in benefits for which approval of Parlia- 
ment is sought. 


March 7 
Bill read third time and passed. 


Labour Force 
February 27 


Paid workers at October 20, 1956, totalled 
4,583,000 and workers covered by unem- 
ployment insurance at October 31, 1956, 
numbered 3,647,000, the Minister of Labour 
stated, replying to a question. 


Postal Employees 
March 1 


Upward revision of the rate of pay for 
postal employees was urged by F. A. Enfield 
(L, York-Scarborough). 


Health Insurance 
March 4 


Notice was given of a measure to be 
introduced authorizing contributions to be 
paid out of the consolidated revenue fund 
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to the provinces in respect of costs incurred 
by them in providing hospital and diagnos- 
tic services, payments to commence when 
at least six provinces, containing at least 
half the population of Canada, have 
entered into agreements and have qualified 
for the receipt of such contributions. 


March 6 


The Minister of National Health and 
Welfare made it known that an under- 
standing had been reached with the Ontario 
Provincial Treasurer on the essential terms 
to be embodied in a formal agreement 
establishing hospital insurance in Ontario. 


Pensions of Superannuated Civil Servants 
March 4 


Rev. Daniel MclIvor (L, Fort William) 
introduced a motion requesting that the 
Government consider introducing legisla- 
tion to increase the pensions of civil 
servants who were retired when salaries 
were low, to bring them more in line with 
those of the present time. During the 
debate members of all parties spoke in 
favour of the motion. 

In replying to some of the arguments 
advanced, the Minister of Finance said one 
point had been overlooked—the number 
whose pension is low because of their short 
term of service. 

Mr. MclIvor asked if the Minister would 
consider “those who are worthy”. Mr. 
Harris replied: 

I was coming to the point of whether or 
not we were dealing with all these people or 
just with those whose personal means were 
such that they were in fact in need and 
required some consideration for that reason, 
rather than the reasons advanced with 
respect to just bringing everybody up to 
another level. I certainly will give considera- 
tion to the question, because I think that is 
the crux of the whole matter. 


The debate was adjourned at this point. 
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March 15 


Stanley Knowles (CCF, Winnipeg North 
Centre) asked if the Government plans to 
do anything at the present session for 
retired civil servants. The Minister of 
Finance said the group benefits from the 
increases given in the Budget (see below) 
and that the Government is continuing to 
give consideration to pensions for retired 
civil servants. 


Canadian National Railway Pensions 
March 7 


Information on pensions being paid to 
employees of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, requested by Stanley Knowles (CCF, 
Winnipeg North Centre), was supplied by 
the Minister of Transport. 

Housing 
March 13 

The recent action on the part of the 
Government to increase the interest rate 
from 534 to 6 per cent to make residential 
mortgage money more competitive for the 
available supply of credit has had some 
effect, the Minister of Public Works said. 
He was replying to an inquiry by Donald 
M. Fleming (PC, Eglinton) concerning 
government plans for increasing the supply 
of mortgage money. 

The Minister was of the opinion that 
as the year progresses, more results will be 
seen. In the meantime, he had com- 
municated with each of the chartered banks 
asking them to take what steps they can to 
ensure a continuing supply of mortgage 
money into house construction. 


Federal Budget 
March 14 


In his annual budget address, the Minis- 
ter of Finance announced several changes 
of interest to Labour. He noted that during 
1956 there was an increase of 5 per cent in 
the number of persons employed in indus- 
try. The increase in wages for the average 
worker was 53 per cent—a larger gain than 
in any recent year. 

Mr. Harris announced that pensions 

under the War Veterans Allowance Act 
would be increased from $125 to $150, or 
from $170 to $200 if married, and widow’s 
pensions to $115 from $100. 
‘ Under a new scale for family allowances 
that becomes effective Sept. 1, 1957, chil- 
dren under 10 will receive $6 per month, 
while those from 10 to 16 years will receive 
$8 per month, thus dividing the children 
into two groups in place of the four into 
which they were previously divided, and 
increasing by $1 per month the allowance 
paid in two of the old groups. 
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Effective July 1, 1957, payments under 
the Old Age Security Act will be increased 
by $6 per month, from $40 to $46 a month. 

Purchasers of annuities will be allowed a 
deduction in respect of payments for such 
annuities. 

In future, tax payers may make a mini- 
mum flat deduction of $100 for donations 
to charities, medical expenses and union 
dues, which Mr. Harris pointed out will 
save the taxpayers and the Government a 
lot of paper work. 


War Veterans Allowance 
March 19 


A. J. Brooks (PC, Royal) wished to know 
what increase in permissible income would 
be made under proposed changes in the 
scale of benefits under the War Veterans 
Allowance Act. 

The Minister of Veterans Affairs said 
income ceilings are being raised in the case © 
of single recipients to $960, and in the 
case of married recipients to $1,620. He said 
it was not planned to have any raise in 
the single rates as he understood that at 
present the latter is $60, which was the 
amount asked by various organizations in 
the country. 


Disabled Persons 
March 21 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, denied charges, reported in the 
press, by the Ontario Minister of Health 
and Welfare that the federal Government 
was failing to fully participate in costs of 
educating handicapped persons at the 
university level. 

Mr. Gregg said, in part, not only has 
provision been made for sharing in the 
costs of professional training in univer- 
sities, but special arrangements were made 
in Ontario for having cases approved with- 
out direct referral to Ottawa in order to 
avoid misunderstanding and delays when 
dealing with individual cases. 


Radiation Affecting Uranium Miners 
March 21 


Workers in uranium mines can be kept 
safe from radiation by standard mine safety 
measures, especially ventilation, Dr. Fred 
Robertson, Parliamentary Assistant to the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare, 
said in reply to a question by H. W. 
Herridge (CCF, Kootenay West). It. has 
been recognized for some years. that 
uranium miners may be exposed to radia- 
tion but studies have shown that exposure 
could be kept within safe limits by standard 
mine safety practices. 





Rehabilitation Services in Canada 


National Co-ordinator of Civilian Rehabilitation describes, in ILO publi- 
cation, various services available in Canada and efforts being made 
to ensure development of co-ordinated program of rehabilitation 


That the disabled were capable of per- 
forming useful work was first demon- 
strated in Canada by the success of the 
rehabilitation program introduced for dis- 
abled veterans in the First World War. 
Later developments under the provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts and the 
efforts of a number of voluntary organiza- 
tions carried on the work of rehabilitation. 
During and after the Second World War, 
however, with the program that was estab- 
lished for disabled veterans, the movernent 
assumed much larger proportions. 

The history of rehabilitation in Canada 
and a description of the services now avail- 
able is outlined in an article, “Co-ordination 
of _Rehabilitation Services in Canada,” 
written by Ian Campbell, National Co- 
ordinator of Civilian Rehabilitation, and 
published in the JIJnternational Labour 
Review for January. 


Disabled War Veterans 


Rehabilitation services, including hospital 
and medical care, are provided free. by 
the Department of Veterans Affairs for 
veterans suffering from pensionable dis- 
abilities, to veterans disabled while in train- 
ing, to indigent veterans living in Canada; 
and, for a period of up to one year from 
their discharge, to former members of the 
forces who are suffering from non-pension- 
able disability. 

A veteran who is unable to provide for 
himself is paid allowances while he is 
undergoing treatment. 

The Department also provides services 
at the patient’s expense to veterans suffer- 
ing from disability not connected with 
service in the forces. 

Twelve departmental hospitals can accom- 
modate 9,005 persons. Health and occupa- 
tional centres provide accommodation for 
an additional 950 convalescent patients, and 
585 persons can be accommodated in six 
veterans’ homes. The Department also 
operates two special tuberculosis centres, 
at St. Hyacinthe, Que., and London, :Ont., 
where 300 persons can be accommodated.: 

The institutions of the Department, the 
article goes on to say, also provide social 


services and vocational training, and 
co-operate with the Special Placements 
Division of the National Employment, 


Service in employment counselling and 
placement. 


The Department has given vocational, 
technical and university training courses to 
disabled veterans who wish to take advan- 
tage of them, as a preparation for a wide 
range of trades and professions. 

So far, approximately 90 per cent of all 
cases receiving rehabilitation services have 
been closed. The remaining 10 per cent are 
either receiving treatment or undergoing 
training which may or may not result in 
their rehabilitation. Eighty-six per cent of 
the closed cases are considered to have been 
successfully rehabilitated. Of the remainder, 
8 per cent could not be rehabilitated because 
of the severity of their disablement or the 
attitude of the individual concerned. The 
rest have either left Canada, or their dis- 
ability pensions have been supplemented by 
a war veterans’ allowance. 


Workmen's Compensation 


Every province in Canada has a Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, and all are of the 
collective lability type, in which employers 
are assessed by industry or groups of indus- 
tries according to the cost of their accidents. 

In most provinces a Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board looks after the treatment, 
care and rehabilitation of injured workers. 
Cash benefits paid in all provinces are 
high, though they vary somewhat from one 
province to another. In Ontario, for exam- 
ple, in cases of permanent total disability 
the benefit paid is 75 per cent of earnings, 
with a minimum of $100 a month or former 
earnings, whichever is less. For permanent 
partial disability the benefit is reckoned 
at a fraction of 75 per cent-of earnings 
based on loss of earning power. For tem- 
porary disability the benefit in case of 
total loss of earning power is 75 per cent 
of earnings for the duration of the dis- 
ability, with a minimum of $15 a week or 
former earnings, whichever is less. 

The boards in the provinces. of British 
Calumbia, Alberta, Ontario and Quebec 
operate rehabilitation centres to supplement 
the care obtainable through the hospital 
system. By employing the most modern tech- 
niques of physical medicine and rehabilita- 
tion, these centres hasten recovery and 
reduce the degree of permanent disability to 
a minimum. Vocational training is supplied 
where necessary and each case is followed 
through until the board is-~ satisfied that 
wherever possible the individual is settled 
in suitable employment. 

The centre operated by. the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of the province of 
Ontario at Malton, with a capacity of 500 
beds, is the largest on the continent... .Simi- 
larly the provinces of Alberta and~ British 
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Columbia have recently improved and 
expanded their facilities. In addition, the 
province of New Brunswick has an arrange- 
ment with the Department of Veterans 
Affairs in that province, to obtain medical 
rehabilitation services at the Health and 
Recreation Centre in Saint John. 


Voluntary Agencies 


Voluntary organizations for the care of 
the disabled in Canada include the Cana- 
dian National Institute for the Blind, the 
National Society for the Deaf and Hard 
of Hearing, the Canadian Tuberculosis 
Association, the Canadian Arthritis and 
Rheumatism Society, the Canadian Para- 
plegic Association, and the Canadian Coun- 
ceil for Crippled Children-and Adults. 


The article singles out the work of the 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind 
as an example of what is being done by 
these organizations. With headquarters in 
Toronto, the CNIB was serving 21,763 
registered blind persons in March 1956. The 
Institute has seven regional offices and 46 
branch offices, as well as 22 general service 
centres that provide residential homes and 
rehabilitation services. 

It runs sheltered workshops for blind 
persons, who, because of age, physical handi- 
caps, or personal preference, cannot work 
in regular industry. It controls tobacco 
kiosks, news stands and industrial cafeterias 
managed by the blind. It gives instruction in 
Braille reading and writing, typewriting and 
handicrafts. It supplies raw materials at 
cost and provides facilities for the sale of 
articles made by home workers. It maintains 
libraries in Braille and “talking” books. 


Some of the training classes, including 
classes to prepare young blind men and 
women for staff positions such as home 
teachers, placement officers and field secre- 
taries, are operated under the Canadian 
Vocational Training Act. Each division has 
a social service department that provides, 
under agreement with the Department of 
Veterans Affairs, after-care service for the 
war blinded. In most provinces, under similar 
arrangements with the workmen’s compen- 
sation boards, it gives service to those 
blinded as a result of industrial accidents. 


“While the activities of the other volun- 
tary groups differ in detail, they neverthe- 
less provide many of the services mentioned 
above to the particular group of the dis- 
abled with which they are concerned,” the 
writer adds. 


National Employment Service 


Shortly after its establishment in 1940, 
the National Employment Service made 
arrangements to provide placement services 
for the disabled through the Special Place- 
ments Division. In each of its 220 branches 
the NES has a division or an individual to 
look after this service. The lack of special 
treatment or training often required by 
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applicants, however, in many cases limits 
the power of the Employment Service to 
place disabled persons. 


National Advisory Committee 


On the recommendation of a conference 
called by the federal Ministers of Labour, 
National Health and Welfare, and Veterans 
Affairs, and attended by representatives of 
the provinces, the municipalities and the 
voluntary groups, held in Toronto in 
February 1951, a national committee was 
formed to advise the Government on 
matters relating to the rehabilitation of 
disabled persons. The conference also 
recommended that a National Co-ordinator 
of Civilian Rehabilitation should be 
appointed (L.G. 1951, p. 454). 

These steps were held to be necessary 
in order to bring a greater degree of unity 
into the work of the various agencies than 
had hitherto prevailed. 

The National Advisory Committee con- 
sists of a representative of each of the 
federal departments concerned, a represen- 
tative of each of the 10 provinces, six 
representatives of the medical profession, 
four of organized labour, four of organized 
employers, six of the national voluntary 
agencies dealing with the disabled, and 
four of the universities. A National Co-or- 
dinator was appointed in June 1952. 

After a study of the experience of the 
various Canadian organizations and of 
rehabilitation workers in the United States, 
the United Kingdom and other countries of 
the Commonwealth and of Europe, the 
Committee drew up plans to develop a 
better understanding of the services already 
available, and to co-ordinate them more 
closely in order to obtain greater efficiency 
and prevent overlapping. 


Assistance by the Federal Government 


As a result of the findings of the Com- 
mittee, the federal Government offered to 
help the provinces to co-ordinate their 
rehabilitation services, to provide voca- 
tional training for the disabled and to 
develop the necessary medical services. A 
maximum of $15,000 a year was offered to 
each province on condition that the prov- 
ince contributed a lke sum. This money 
was to be used to pay the salaries and 
expenses of a provincial co-ordinator and 
his staff. 


Vocational Training 


Under the Canadian Vocational Training 
Co-ordination. Act, 1942, the costs of 
rehabilitation training for a disabled person 
held likely to benefit by it sufficiently are 
shared equally by the federal Government 


and the province concerned. This scheme 
provides (under Schedule “R”) main- 
tenance allowances during training, trans- 
port to the place of training, and, if 
necessary, transport to and from classes. 


Medical Rehabilitation Grants 


Since 1948 the federal Government has 
assisted and encouraged the provinces to 
develop their health services by a system 
of financial grants. Sums totalling more 
than $39,000,000 a year have been made 
available. In some cases a condition on 
which these grants are made is that they 
shall be matched by an equal contribution 
from the province concerned. 

To fill certain needs not met by these 
grants a new medical rehabilitation grant 
totalling $1,000,000 a year has been added. 

In 1953-54 nine provinces signed agree- 
ments on co-ordination of services. In each 
of these provinces a provincial co-ordinator 
or director of rehabilitation services has 
been appointed, and plans for carrying out 
a program have been made. 

In nine provinces in which Schedule “R” 
is In use, in the first year of operation more 
than 700 disabled persons who needed voca- 
tional training were started on training 
courses. 

From nine of the provinces’ projects 
designed to expand medical rehabilitation 
facilities. or to increase the number or 
improve the standards of personnel have 
been put forward. Many specialists are being 
trained in Canada and the United States. 
A School of Physiotherapy has been estab- 
lished in the University of Alberta, and a 
School of Physiotherapy and Occupational 
Therapy in the University of Montreal. A 
pattern is gradually emerging in each prov- 
ince, and with the proper co-ordination of 
public and private services at all levels and 
adequate community participation, an effec- 
tive program is being developed. 


There is a shortage of trained physio- 
therapists, occupational therapists, speech 
therapists, rehabilitation counsellors and 
social workers, the article says, Schools of 
Occupational Therapy and Physiotherapy 
at the University of Toronto and McGill 
University in Montreal have been supple- 
mented by new schools established at the 
University of Alberta and the University of 
Montreal with the help of the medical 
rehabilitation grant. 

Interest in training courses is being 
stimulated in the various universities, and 
the Canadian Medical Association is 
emphasizing the importance of rehabilita- 
tion in the medical schools. 


Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 


Under the direction of the National 
Co-ordinator, the Civilian Rehabilitation 
Branch of the Department of Labour works 


closely with the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons. It maintains liaison with the other 
departments of the federal Government 
concerned with rehabilitation and endeay- 
ours to co-ordinate all rehabilitation activi- 
ties at the federal level. 


Results of the Program 


As for the results of the program, the 
article says that although no figures are 
yet available for the provinces of Ontario, 
Quebec and Saskatchewan, in the other 
provinces, representing less than a third 
of Canadian population, more than 1,000 
seriously disabled persons (other than dis- 
abled workers and war veterans) were 
returned to a place of usefulness in the 
community after receiving service in 1955. 

In the first 631 cases reported the persons 
involved and their 327 dependents had 
been maintained in institutions, or by 
public assistance, or had been dependent 
on their families for support, at an annual 
cost of about $283,000. In their first year of 
employment they will earn $1,200,000 be- 
tween them. The economic gain is, however, 
greatly exceeded by the moral benefit to 
those who were enabled to stand on their 
own feet. 

“We lay great stress on the importance of 
employment where possible, and on the 
necessity of both labour and management 
to realize the potential worth of the dis- 
abled,’ Mr. Campbell says. “It is encourag- 
ing to know that the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, and all major labour organi- 
zations have given their official support to 
rehabilitation planning.” 

Three years ago the Department of 
Labour produced a film, “Everybody’s 
Handicapped,” designed to encourage em- 
ployers to give favourable consideration to 
disabled persons who apply for work. This 
film has been seen by more than 3,000 
audiences in Canada, comprising more than 
200,000 people. 

“The National Employment Service, 
which has greatly increased its efforts on 
behalf of the handicapped, reports that 
actual placements of disabled persons in 
1955 amounted to 19,773—an increase of 
43 per cent over the previous year. As the 
first six months of 1956 indicate a further 
increase of over 40 per cent in actual place- 
ments it is obvious that the efforts being 
made to persuade employers to accept the 
handicapped on their merits are proving 
effective,” the article states. 
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Britain's Youth Employment Service 


Operated jointly by local and national governments, Service guides 
youth into jobs for which they are fitted, in which they show interest 
and which are likely to prove worth doing their entire working life 


In Great Britain, where the school-leaving 
age is 15 years, the Youth Employment 
Service, operated jointly by local education 
authorities and the Ministry of Labour, has 
been set’ up ‘to guide British youth into 
jobs for which they are fitted, in which 
they are interested, and which are likely 
to prove worthwhile for the duration of 
their working lives. 

A description of how the Youth Employ- 
ment Service operates is given in an article 
especially written for the Lasour GaAzETTE 
by Wendy Hall, English writer on educa- 
tional matters, under arrangements made 
through the United Kingdom Information 
Services. 

In Britain, the State, schools, univer- 
sities and employers are all interested in 
getting the right young people into the 
right jobs. All are: playing their part in a 
varied. system of information and guidance 
which covers not only secondary school, 
college and university students, but also 
young people who have started work but 
feel that they are in the wrong Job. 

The majority of youngsters in Britain 
leave school at 15 years and go into indus- 
try and trade; the task of guiding them 
into the right branch falls on the Youth 
Employment Service. This Service, which 
has been re-organized and developed since 
they Second World War, exists first to 
advise those leaving school on the kind 
of job that would best suit them; second, 
to find it for them; and third, to help 
with any problems that may arise after 
they have started work. 


More than 900 Youth Employment Off- 
cers are working in Britain with local 
committees on which sit representatives of 
the local education authority, teachers, 
employers, workers, and. others specially 
interested in the welfare of young people. 
The committee thus provides a means of 
regular contact between schools, employers, 
and officials, and enables a large number of 
problems to be tackled at a local level. 


The Youth Employment Service begins 


seriously to help youngsters in their last 


year at school—that is, when they are 
between 14 and 15 years of age. The 
Youth Employment Officer gives talks to 
groups of those about to leave school, 


stressing the need for some active thought 


about their future careers, and the avoid- 
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ance of merely drifting into the first job 
that comes along. 

The school usually arranges visits to 
local factories, offices, shops, and so on, and 
may invite speakers from outside to address 
the children about their particular careers. 
Further information is made available in 
a series of booklets dealing with a wide 
range of careers, especially written for 
teen-agers, and officially produced. A num- 
ber of films about careers have also been 
made for the Ministry of Labour, and can 
be borrowed by schools. 

Meanwhile, in some districts, the Youth 
Employment Committee invites parents of 
those who are leaving school to an “open 
evening” when the problems of launching 
their children on a career can be discussed 
informally. 

The next stage is the personal interview 
with each boy or girl. Youth Employment 
Officer, parents, teacher and youngster dis- 
cuss together the pros and cons of, perhaps, 
a job in a factory or a job in a shop, bear- 
ing in mind the youngster’s abilities and 
interests. 

The Youth Employment Officer now sets 
about placing the youngster in what he 
considers a suitable job or, if, as in some 
cases, the youth has set his heart on a 
career which the Youth Employment Officer 
cannot honestly advise, he nevertheless tries 
to find him a job in the career of ‘his 
choice. 


Once the youngster has started work, the 
Youth Employment Officer remains in 
touch .with him, keeping his office open 
one evening a week, so that new entrants. 
with problems and difficulties may bring 
them to him. It may be that, in spite 
of thorough preliminary discussions, the 
youngster and the job do not, after all, 
suit each other; if this is so, the Youth 
Employment Officer is perfectly willing to 
make a fresh start. 


In 1955, slightly fewer than 500, 000 young 
people were given advice by the Youth 
Employment Service. This figure, it is 
estimated, included almost all boys and 
girls leaving school at 15, a number leaving 
later, and a number already in jobs but 
still under 18 years. 

The Youth Employment Service is 
available to, and is being increasingly used 
by, secondary grammar and _ technical 





Britain’s Youth Employment Service advises youngsters in their final year at school 
on the kind of job that would best suit them, finds it for them, and helps with 
problems arising after they have begun work. Pictured above is a Youth Employ- 
ment Officer discussing job problems with a group who recently entered industry. 


schools, where pupils tend to stay until 
they are 16, 17, and 18 years, and from 
which they go into professional and semi- 
professional occupations, and on to ihe 
universities. 

Many of these schools have, like the big 
“pyublic schools,” their own careers masters 
and mistresses; they also receive frequent 
visits from employers looking for the night 
type of young entrant. But whether or not 
the individual school has its own career 
guidance organization, 1t can turn for help 
to the official Service. University graduates, 
likewise, can make use of their own highly- 
developed appointments boards, and of the 


Ministry of Labour Appointments Service, 
which handles specialist posts. 

The employer, meanwhile, has his part 
to play. Industry has been urged by the 
Ministry of Labour to set up training 
schemes, on a national scale, for young 
entrants. Since the last war, more than 100 
such schemes have been agreed in different 
industries or sections of industries. 

The State, the schools and the more 
enlightened sectors of industry have, by 
and large, one common aim—to get the 
right youngsters into the right jobs, and 
to give them the opportunity to put the 
abilities they have to the best use. 





Manitoba Plans Inquiry into Workmen’s Compensation Act 


A motion calling for the establishment of 
a judicial inquiry into the provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Act was approved by 
the Manitoba Legislature late last month. 
The motion was an amendment to an 
original resolution which had asked for the 


inquiry plus immediate changes in payment; 
scales. 

excluded 
action on the payment changes and _ left 
the request for an inquiry only. 


Passage of the amendment 
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Industrial Fatalities in Canada 


during Fourth Quarter of 1956 


Deaths resulting from industrial accidents* in last three months of 
1956 total 374, a decrease of 27 from the previous quarter but 41 
more than in 1955's fourth quarter. Most deaths were in construction 


There were 374+ industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the fourth quarter of 1956, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This is a 
decrease of 27 fatalities from the previous 
quarter, in which 401 were recorded, includ- 
ing 538 in a supplementary list. In the 
fourth quarter of 1955, 333 fatalities were 
listed. 


During the fourth quarter of 1956 there 
were seven accidents which resulted in the 
deaths of three or more persons in each 
case. On November 1, an explosion at the 
pithead of a mine at Springhill, NS., 
resulted in the deaths of 39 miners. Of this 
total, six men were fatally injured in the 
explosion at the pithead, two dragermen 





*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. 


+ The number of industrial fatalities that occurred 
during the fourth quarter of 1956 is probably 
greater than the figure now quoted. Information 
on accidents which occur but are not reported in 
time for inclusion in the quarterly articles is 
recorded in supplementary lists and statistics are 
amended accordingly. The figures as shown include 
89 fatalities for which no official reports have been 
received. 


The industrial fatalities recorded in 
these quarterly articles, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch, are 
those fatal accidents that involved per- 
sons gainfully employed and that occurred 
during the course of, or which arose out 
of, their employment. These include 
deaths that resulted from industrial dis- 
eases as reported by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from the 
various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
and certain other official sources. News- 


paper reports are used to supplement 


these data. For those industries not 
covered by workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation, newspaper reports are the Depart- 
ment’s only source of information. It is 
possible, therefore, that coverage in such 
industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service groups 
1s not as complete as in those industries 
which are covered by compensation legis- 
lation. Similarly, a small number of traf- 
fie accidents which are in fact industrial 
may be omitted from the Department’s 
records because of lack of information in 
press reports. 
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died during rescue operations and the 
remaining 31 were victims of burns or 
deadly gas. 

On December 9 a passenger aircraft 
bound from Vancouver to eastern Canadian 
points disappeared and presumably crashed. 
Of the 62 persons on the aircraft, eight— 
three crew members, three professional foot- 
ball players and two persons engaged in 
wholesale trade—are known to have been. 
travelling for reasons arising out of their 
employment. These have been classified as 
industrial fatalities. If subsequent reports 
indicate that any of the remaining 54 were 
travelling for business reasons, the Depart- 
ment’s statistics on industrial fatalities 
will be adjusted accordingly. 

At Kootenay Lake, B.C., eight loggers 
were drowned on November 30 when the 
boat in which they were crossing the lake 
struck a submerged object and overturned. 
Seven men, all employees of a large con- 
struction firm, were killed at Varennes, 
Que., on October 23, when the walls of a 
trench they were working in collapsed, 
burying them under tons of wet earth. 

There were three accidents that resulted 
in the deaths of three persons in each case. 
Two of these occurred on the same day, 
October 6. Near Varennes, Que., three 
farmers on the way to market were killed 
when the truck in which they were riding 
was struck by a train. Three members of 
the crew of the freighter Triggerfish were 
drowned when the vessel capsized off the 
coast of British Columbia. On November 22 
three Nova Scotia fishermen were lost at 
sea when their fishing boat was wrecked 
during a storm. So far, only one body has 
been recovered but all three are presumed 
to have been drowned. 


Grouped by industries (see chart p. 000), 
the largest number of fatalities, 89, was 
recorded in construction. This includes 42 
in buildings and structures, 29 in highway 
and bridge construction and 18 in miscel- 
laneous construction. In the same period 
last year, 64 fatalities were recorded in this 
industry: 29 in buildings and structures, 19 
in highway and bridge construction and 16 
in miscellaneous construction. During’ the 
third quarter of 1956, 110 construction 
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fatalities were listed: 43 in highway and 
bridge construction, 37 in buildings and 
structures and 30 in miscellaneous con- 
struction. 

During the quarter, accidents in the 
mining industry were responsible for the 
deaths of 79 persons: 46 in coal mining, 25 
in metalliferous mining and eight in non- 
metallic mineral mining. For the same 
period in 1955, 52 deaths were reported: 34 
in metalliferous mining, nine in coal mining 
and nine in non-metallic mineral mining. 
Work injuries in this industry during July, 
August and September were responsible for 
45 deaths: 30 in metalliferous mining, nine 
in non-metallic mineral mining and six in 
coal mining. 

In the transportation industry, industrial 
injuries accounted for 52 of the total 
fatalities reported. Of these, 21 were in 
steam railways, 15 in local and highway 
transportation and 11 in water transporta- 
tion. During the same period of 1955, 62 
were recorded, of which 22 were in steam 
railways, 18 in water transportation and 17 
in local and highway transportation. Acci- 
dents in transportation in the third quarter 
of 1956 cost the lives of 74 persons, includ- 
ing 30 in steam railways, 18 in water 
transportation and 13 in local and highway 
transportation. 


Accidents in the logging industry resulted 
in the deaths of 46 persons during the 
fourth quarter of 1956, a decrease of three 
from the 49 that occurred during the 
previous three months. In the fourth quar- 
ter of the previous year, 44 lives were lost 
in this industry. 


In the manufacturing group, 36 fatalities 
were recorded. These include 12 in wood 
products and five in each of the iron and 
steel and non-metallic mineral products 
groups. In the corresponding period in 1955, 


41 fatalities were listed, including seven in 
paper products, six in wood products and 
five in each of the food products, iron and 
steel products and transportation equip- 
ment groups. Accidents in the third quarter 
of this year cost the lives of 51 persons, 
including 12 in iron and steel, 10 in wood 
products and eight in non-metallic mineral 
products. 

There were 381 industrial fatalities in 
agriculture during the quarter under review, 
a decrease of one from the 32 reported 
during the previous three months. Accidents 
in October, November and December 1955 
resulted in the deaths of 20 agricultural 
workers. 

An analysis of the causes (see chart p. 
000) of these 374 fatalities shows that 99 
(27 per cent) of the victims had been 
“struck by tools, machinery, moving 
vehicles or other objects”. Within this 
group the largest number of deaths, 20, 
was caused by “landslides or cave-ins”, 18 
by “falling trees or limbs”, and 10 by “auto- 
mobiles or trucks”. In the classification 
“collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc.”, 95 
fatalities were recorded. These include 44 
as a result of automobile or truck acci- 
dents, 17 involving watercraft, 15 tractor 
or loadmobile accidents and eight as the 
result of aircraft accidents. “Falls and 
shps” were responsible for 61 fatalities 
during the period, 60 of which were the 
result of falls to different levels. 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 88. In British Columbia there 
were 86, in Nova Scotia 64 and in Que- 
bec 53. 

During the quarter there were 149 fatali- 
ties in October, 151 in November and 74 
in December. 





Management’s Conduct of Negotiations 


Quebec personnel manager who was formerly union official describes to 
employer association mistakes commonly made by management negotiators 


In collective bargaining employers often 
come to negotiations with unions ill- 
prepared for their task and without a clear 
understanding of bargaining strategy. This 
was the opinion implied in an address on 
“Labour Relations—The Practical View” 
given at the Canadian Graphic Arts Asso- 
ciation convention in Niagara Falls, Ont., 
by George Laverdure, personnel manager 
for a chain of newspapers and radio stations 
in the province of Quebec. 
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Mr. Laverdure was previously an official 
of the International Typographical Union, 
and has had considerable experience on 
both sides of the bargaining table. 

In his address he described the mistakes 
most commonly made by employers in 
bargaining and the ways in which these 
mistakes can be remedied. 

A negotiator appointed to act for manage- 
ment, Mr. Laverdure pointed out, while 
he has a right to expect certain things from 


management, must provide certain other 
things for himself. Since he has not the 
final say in any settlement, he has a right 
to know before he starts negotiations how 
far the employer is prepared to go in meet- 
ing union demands. If there is any change 
of attitude on the part of management 
during negotiations, he should be the first 
to be told of it. 


Of the things which the negotiator must 
obtain for himself Mr. Laverdure empha- 
sized four. First he must have a set of 
statistics with which to answer the statistics 
which the union would certainly produce 
and interpret to its own advantage. 


Secondly, the negotiator should have a 
thorough knowledge of the constitution 
and by-laws of the union he is dealing with. 
If the union has local by-laws he should 
know them too, Mr. Laverdure said. Most 
unions have a number of clauses in their 
constitutions for the protection of the 
employer, but only too often the employer 
does not think of availing himself of their 
help. It was also not uncommon, the 
speaker said, for an employer to sign a 
contract which bound him to respect the 
union’s constitution without even having 
read the constitution or having a copy of 
it in his possession. 


Thirdly, the negotiator must subscribe 
to the union publications and read them, in 
order to keep abreast of the union’s policy 
on matters which may come up during the 
negotiations. 

The fourth point the speaker made was 
that it was important that the negotiator 
should if possible be personally acquainted 
with the labour chiefs with whom he was 
going to negotiate. He should meet them 
from time to time during the term of the 
collective agreement, and talk over with 
them various questions that were likely 
to arise. In this way he could follow the 
trend of opinion, and at the same time 
establish a friendly atmosphere from which 
the employer was bound to benefit. 


There were certain mistakes in negotia- 
tion to which management was liable, the 
speaker said. The first was the idea some 
employers had of imagining that they 
would wake up some morning to find that 
unions had disappeared. Unions are here 
to stay, Mr. Laverdure assured such 
employers. 


Some employers, he said, made the mis- 
take of supposing that their employees 
were quite satisfied, and that the demands 
for more money or improved conditions 
had been forced upon them by the union. 
In this way they placed too much faith 
in what their employees told them. From 
his years of experience as a union business 


agent Mr. Laverdure advised such em- 
ployers not to swallow the tales of their 
employees about their being opposed to 
union demands for higher wages, or about 
their taking little interest in union affairs. 

My experience, from what I’ve seen and 
heard with my own eyes and ears, is that 
your employees are the heavily demanding 
element. Their union agent is the moderating 
element, because it is his job to press your 
employees’ demands; and, being human, he 
doesn’t want to present something that he 
knows is not going to be accepted. 


Another mistake sometimes made by 
employers, he said, was to allow their 
angry feelings at having caught certain 
union negotiators in acts of bad faith to 
carry them away to the point of condemn- 
ing all unions. “Even if some negotiators 
have been known to deal from the bottom 
of the deck, the fact remains that unions 
in general have good intentions. Many an 
employer has had proof of this.” 


Sometimes, he remarked, an experienced 
management negotiator has won a point 
by carrying a problem he could not settle 
with the local union to union headquarters, 
and getting it settled there in the light of 
the union’s own constitution. This, how- 
ever, he warned, was not a step to be 
lightly taken, since it might often do more 
harm than good to go over the heads of 
the men you were dealing with. 


On the other hand, Mr. Laverdure said, 
quite often the union used the device of 
going over the head of the employer’s 
representative to some very high ranking 
officer, such as the company president. This 
had sometimes worked, and in a way that 
was not necessarily to the advantage of the 
company. “Such persons as the president 
or the general manager of a company 
should be very wary of such approaches, 
especially as one certain effect of letting 
the union by-pass the company’s negotiator 
is to ruin his authority,” the speaker 
pointed out. 


From the mistakes made by employers 
Mr. Laverdure turned to the mistakes that 
management negotiators might make. 


There is one mistake that stands out 
beyond all others. When, the negotiator has 
got the employer’s green light, then he is 
altogether in the wrong if he does not 
negotiate within the limits prescribed by 
law. Such an attitude, let me repeat, can 
only hurt the employer. And it never, never 
gains anything. Settlements with the union 
are usually retroactive, so any delay in 
negotiations on the employer’s side can only 
get him a slowed-down production and an 
uneasy shop. 


Another mistake Mr. Laverdure warned 
negotiators against was wasting time on 
useless technicalities. The danger of wast- 
ing time was ‘magnified a hundred times” 
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by the employer who, for the purpose of 
discussing and drafting his union contract, 
engages a lawyer. 


However well intentioned the lawyer may 
be he can hardly avoid holding the discussion 
in a legal atmosphere which is not at all 
suitable to promoting a good understanding 
between the parties. Even worse troubles 
arise when the union, finding it has to talk 
to a lawyer, brings on its own legal advisers. 
If that ever happens to you, God help you! 


A third mistake of which management 
negotiators should beware, Mr. Laverdure 
said, was that of attempting to overreach 
the union negotiators by trapping them 
with “clever” clauses. “A clever clause may 
pass one year. But next time you come to 
negotiate you'll find yourself up against 
bitter people who are all set for a fight 
(and) in the upshot it will cost you dearly.” 


A fourth pitfall for which management 
negotiators should be on the lookout, the 
speaker told the meeting, was going from 
the extreme of hair-splitting and wasting 
time on trifles to the opposite extreme of 
neglecting to make the wording of the 
agreement clear and explicit enough. He 
gave as an instance the sort of haziness 
which sometimes confused the Rand For- 
mula, which contained a number of condi- 
tions, with a clause calling for a simple 
compulsory check-off of union dues. 

Mr. Laverdure advised employers to try 
to understand union philosophy. For exam- 
ple, he said, unions attach great importance 
to the recognition in collective agreements 
of their General Laws; and an employer 
who refused this recognition laid himself 
open to trouble, even though he granted 
large wage increases or improvements in 
working conditions. 


In a digression, Mr. Laverdure advised 
employers to post up in their shops a 
copy of their office rules. This, he said, 
was required by the constitution of most 
unions, and was in the interests of the 
employers. If, for example, he said, an 
employee were dismissed for a breach of 
the rules, “if you have posted your office 
rules, which the union has agreed to, then 
the union won’t raise a finger. But if you 
have not posted your office rules, then the 
question may be raised, and for quite some 
time, what right had you to fire the 
employee. 

“Employers would get a very good idea 
of the philosophy of unions, and derive a 
lot of benefit from it, if they»would attend 
union conventions,” he continued. He sug- 
gested that it would be a good investment 
for employers who may have to pay out 
millions of dollars in salary increases affect- 
ing a whole industry to spend a few: 
hundred dollars in sending one or more 
representatives to attend a labour conven- 
tion, sessions of which were usually open 
for management to attend. 


Mr. Laverdure advised employers not to 
confine themselves to a defensive attitude. 
In this he referred to the way in which 
the employer almost always left the initia- 
tive to the unions in such matters as 
denunciation of contracts, new demands, 
and so on. 


Finally, he advised employers to unite. 
This, he said, was the best way to protect 
their interests. “They should not negotiate 
their contracts individually, nor should they 
live in an ivory tower where sooner or later 
they are bound to be under siege. Labour 
has understood this question much longer 
than we have, but we still have time to 
adjust our methods,” he said. 





1956 Gross National Product Rises to $29.9 Billion 


The value of all goods and services pro- 
duced in Canada in 1956 reached a level 
approximately 11 per cent above the year 
1955, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports in National Accounts, Income and 
Expenditure. The gross National Product 
rose to $29.9 billion, compared with $26.9 
billion in the previous year. 

With final product prices higher by 
between 3 and 4 per cent, the gain in the 
physical volume of output in 1956 amounted 
to about 7 per cent. This increase in the 
physical volume of production was the 
second largest in the postwar period, being 
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exceeded only by the record advance of 9 
per cent in 1955. 


The major expansionary factor behind 
the economic advance in 1956 was the 
very great increase in business capital 
investment outlays for new construction 
and machinery and equipment, which were 
higher by 33 per cent. 


While in 1955 consumer expenditures, 
housing and exports together provided the 
most important impetus on the demand 
side, in 1956 the emphasis shifted to busi- 
ness investment outlays, which accounted 
for close to half of the rise in the nation’s 
total spending. 





Report from Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 


U.K. Committee of Inquiry Reports 


Nine major recommendations on rehabilitation of disabled persons made 
by Committee of Inquiry set up in 1953 with Lord Piercy as chairman 


Nine major recommendations have been 
made by a Committee of Inquiry on the 
rehabilitation of disabled persons set up 
in the United Kingdom in 19538. 

The Committee, which was under the 
chairmanship of Lord Piercy, recommended: 

1. The establishment of resettlement 
clinics at every major hospital to give 
advice and guidance to disabled persons. 

2. The encouragement by various means 
of general practitioners to play a fuller 
part in rehabilitation. 

3. That the larger share of money avail- 
able for capital development for rehabilita- 
tion in the near future should be on the 
hospital side, although some important 
industrial areas without industrial rehabili- 
tation units should be supplied with them. 

4. The experimental provision of two or 
three comprehensive centres containing 
rehabilitation services of hospital and indus- 
trial rehabilitation units, and the provision 
by hospital boards of specialist services for 
those attending industrial rehabilitation 
units. 

5. The provision of further hostels for the 
disabled and of centres for social and occu- 
pational purposes. 

6. The provision of grant aid by the 
Exchequer to local authorities for welfare 
services provided under the National 
Assistance Act at a cost tentatively esti- 
mated at £6,600,000 a year; the rate of 
grant to be calculated having regard to the 
extent to which services have been provided 
in some fields. 

7. The continuance of the Remploy 
scheme of factories for the severely dis- 
abled. 

8. The taking of workers to places of 
work, by providing transport, rather than 
taking the work to the homes of the 
disabled. 

9. The transfer to the Ministry of Labour 
of responsibility for placing the blind in 
work. 

It is “dangerous to assume that more 
effective services can be brought about 
solely, or even mainly, by increased expen- 
diture, because some of the best work in 
the rehabilitation field has been done by 
relying upon the capacity and the intelli- 
gent adaptation of available materials,” the 
Committee stated. 


The Committee reported that facilities 
for the employment of disabled persons 
are “well established and need little change 
or development”; that on the medical side, 
the concept of rehabilitation had widened 
and deepened “even if it has still much 
way to make in practice’; and _ that, 
although not perfect nor fully used, the 
statutory provisions for the disabled are 
notably complete. 

The need for voluntary service is revised; 
there remains a vast field for personal 
service in meeting individual human need, 
the report declares. 

The extent of the problem of the disabled 
and the determination of the numbers who 
might benefit from rehabilitation creates 
a problem, and the Committee recom- 
mended that inquiry be made to find out 
how many persons in receipt of sickness 
benefit for more than six months could be 
assisted to return to work if suitable 
rehabilitation facilities were available. 

Medical consultants are still slow to con- 
sider the rehabilitation needs of their 
patients, the report states. Further educa- 
tion of the medical profession, including 
medical students, is much needed. 

The Committee recommended that hospi- 
tal boards review and re-organize their 
present arrangements to secure a purpose- 
ful graduated program of activity designed 
to restore full activity and to re-orient the 
patient’s outlook from that of an invalid to 
that of a responsible worker. 

Under the heading “Resettlement Clinics,” 
the report stresses the importance of the 
careful assessment of the disabled person’s 
incapacity and the insuring that he is put 
in touch with those outside the hospital 
best able to help him. 

The Committee reached conclusions and 
made recommendations on specific points 
as follows: 

Industrial Rehabilitation—Existing indus- 
trial rehabilitation units perform a useful 
and necessary service with the _ close 
co-operation of the hospitals. It is hoped 
that existing schemes of rehabilitation in 
industry can be extended. The suggestion 
that a form of part-time employment with 
proportionate wages and sickness benefits 
would help in rehabilitation was resisted 
by the Committee. 
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Welfare Services—Local welfare authori- 
ties should cater for the social needs of the 
disabled in the employment field and meet 
social and occupational needs of other 
disabled persons. 


Vocational Training—Present  arrange- 
ments are satisfactory. 


Disabled Persons Register—To purge the 
Register of the so-called unemployables is 
not practicable. A stricter attitude should 
be taken on the occasion of renewals of 
registrations and full use made of medical 
and other evidence. 

Placing of Disabled in Employment— 
Officers interested in the placement of the 
disabled (DRO) should continue to come 
from the ranks of the Ministry of Labour. 
The suggestion that employers be encour- 
aged to employ severely disabled persons 
by a form of wages subsidy is rejected as 
undesirable and impracticable. 


Sheltered Employment—Sheltered —em- 
ployment can only be second best to 
employment in ordinary conditions. Those 
who take up sheltered work should be 
encouraged to go into ordinary work as 
soon as possible while those employed in 
sheltered work should be willing and able 
to make a “significant contribution to pro- 
duction”. 


Remploy Limited—The success of Rem- 
ploy Limited* cannot be measured solely 
in monetary terms but even on this basis 
the loss at present is not excessive. As 
Remploy provides the only means of 
employment for a large number of severely 
disabled persons, the present scheme should 
be continued. 


Homeworking Scheme—While it is hoped 
that. schemes of remunerative home em- 
ployment will be continued and developed, 
there is little hope of much extension. More 
attention should be given to providing 
means of transport to take workers to 
places of work rather than taking work 
to the homes of the disabled. 


The Quota System—Abolition of. the 
Quota Scheme was not recommended and 
positive reasons for its continuance were 
given. After examining suggestions for 
higher and lower standard percentages and 
for different percentages for men and 
women, the Committee concluded that 
present legislation was flexible enough. Per- 
sons whose registrations have lapsed should 
continue to be counted for quota purposes 
while remaining with the same employer. 





*An independent, non-profit making organization 
formed in 1945 under the provisions of the Disabled 
Persons (Employment) Act, 1944, with the object 
of providing sheltered employment for severely 
disabled persons (L.G., 1953, p. 1748). 
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The Committee’s comments and recom- 
mendations concerning categories of dis- 
abled where special considerations apply 
were as follows: 


Young Disabled—Present arrangements 
for identification of disabled children are 
generally satisfactory. The small number 
of young persons taking training courses 
was pointed out. Vocational Training under 
the Disabled Persons (Employment) Act 
should be brought down to the _ school- 
leaving age. 

The Blnd—The present patchwork of 
placement services for the blind is unsatis- 
factory. The Ministry of Labour should 
take over the responsibility for the place- 
ment service. 


Tuberculous—Educational facilities should 
be made fully available to tuberculous 
patients in hospitals. Some inquiry should 
be made to ascertain whether ex-tuber- 
culous patients return to work as early 
as practical. 


Paraplegics—The present situation with 
regard to paraplegics is satisfactory but 
local authorities should give special atten- 
tion to providing this group with suitable 
accommodation. 


Mentally Ill—Hostels should be estab- 
lished to enable those who are mentally 
ill but do not recognize their disability to 
get back to work more readily. Wherever 
possible, work should be provided within 
hospital premises for those who cannot be 
discharged. 


Epileptics—The difficulty some severely 
afflicted epileptics have in obtaining em- 
ployment was noted. The need for a better 
understanding by employers, workers and 
the general public was stressed. 


Administrative Arrangements—A national 
corporation to assume responsibility for the 
rehabilitation of disabled persons, which 
had been recommended to the Committee, 
was thought to be more expensive and not 
likely to serve the purpose in mind. 


Voluntary Effort—Voluntary effort is still 
necessary in spite of the widening of the 
statutory concern for the disabled. Volun- 
tary effort cannot be commanded and it 
will best serve by supplementing existing 
services and by pioneering new ventures. 


Financial Considerations—Improved me- 
thods in rehabilitation should lead to 
savings both financially and in terms of 
human well-being. The Committee warned 
against the danger of believing that services 
are made more effective solely or mainly 
by spending more on them. Even if more 
money were available, there would remain 
the difficulty of getting. trained staff in the 
social field. 


With the Women’s Bureau 


Women in University Posts 


In academic year 1954-55 there were 1,577 women teaching in Canadian 
universities, compared with 10,305 men. These women formed 14.2 per 
cent of the full-time staff and 12.1 per cent of the part-time staff 


Shortages of teaching personnel in univer- 
sities and. colleges, especially in view of 
anticipated increases in enrolments, have 
directed attention to the current number 
of women in university posts. 

Statistics compiled in the higher educa- 
tion section, education division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, show that in the 
academic year 1954-55 there were 1,577 
women teaching post-matriculation subjects 
in Canadian universities and colleges, com- 
pared with 10,305 men. At this level of 
teaching, 961 women teachers comprised 
14.2 per cent of the full-time staff and 615 
women teachers 12.1 per cent of the part- 
time staff. 

Half of the full-time women university 
teachers and one-third of the part-time 
were in arts, letters and pure science. Other 
schools and faculties, principally institutions 
for professional training, employed the 
remaining half of the full-time and two- 
thirds of the part-time university women 
teachers. 

Quebec had the largest number of women 
teaching at the post-matriculation univer- 
sity level—410 in full-time teaching and 233 
part time. In this province, a considerable 
number of women members of religious 
orders are engaged in teaching. 

Ontario was next, with 245 full-time and 
154 part-time, and Alberta was third with 
27 full-time and 131 part-time. Manitoba 
had 83 full time, the third highest number 
of women in full-time teaching. 

Women made up 19.7 per cent of all 
full-time university teaching staff in Nova 
Scotia, 19.0 per cent in Manitoba and 18.7 
per cent in New Brunswick. These three 
provinces, along with Quebec, had a higher 
proportion of women full-time university 
teachers than that for Canada as a whole. 

X * * 


Japan’s female labour force has shown a 
steady increase during the postwar years. 
From a total of 13.5 million in 1948, the 
number of women workers rose to 17.5 
million in 1955. At that date, 54.9 per cent 
of all women 14 years of age and over 
were in the labour force, 

Wages, too, have advanced considerably 
but are generally lower than those paid 
to men. 


Findings of a study on the employment 
of women are contained in a publication 
issued by the Women’s and Minors’ Bureau 
of the Ministry of Labour of Japan. 

Principal among the reasons given for 
the increased number of women in the 
labour force are postwar social changes, 
which include equal educational oppor- 
tunity and gradual acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of emancipation of women, and 
economic need. 

Wages are highest in such industries as 
finance, insurance, transportation, com- 
munications and public utilities; in the 
manufacturing groups they fall below the 
average for all industries. 

Progress is reported in the field of labour 
union activity. While there has been “ebb 
and flow,” it is reported, women are winning 
increasingly more influence in the unions. 
Certain prejudices against women still 
remain, as well as unfavourable practices. 
In some of the unions women’s divisions 
have been set up to tackle these problems 
and find a solution. Occupying their atten- 
tion are such matters as equal pay for 
equal work, promotions, hours of work and 
maternity protection. 

Their task is not an easy one, states the 
report, and “it is the common opinion of 
members of all women’s divisions that they 
will have to make considerable efforts 
before they acquire, inside the union, an 
equal influence with men.” 

* * * 


In November 1956, women formed 69.2 
per cent of the employees in the Canadian 
clothing industry (textile and fur), the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. In 
manufacturing the percentage was 22.7; 
durable goods, 11.7; non-durable goods, 
33.8; textiles (except clothing) 36.4; trans- 
portation, storage and communication, 14.8; 
trade, 37; finance, insurance, real estate, 
49.5; and service, 46.9. The industrial com- 
posite percentage was 22.2. 

2 * * 

The Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs of New Brunswick have requested 
that a bill be introduced at the current 
session of the Legislature providing that 
pay equal to that given men be given to 
the women of the province for equal work. 
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From the Labour Gazette, April 1907 


|_D.1. Act Receives Royal Assent 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act receives royal assent. British 
Parliament enacts legislation penalizing fraudulent encouragement of 
emigration. Special committee enquires into child labour in Ontario 


“An Act to Aid in the Prevention and 
Settlement of Strikes and Lockouts in Coal 
Mines and Industries Connected with 
Public Utilities,” more briefly described as 
“The Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1907,” which received royal assent in 
March 1907, was the subject of a special 
article in the Lasour Gazerte of April of 
that year. 


In the six years during which records 
had been kept in the Department of 
Labour, the article pointed out, one-third 
of the number of workers affected by 
disputes had been employed in “what are 
by common consent denominated public 
utilities, viz., mining, transport, street rail- 
ways, telephony and telegraphy”. 

“Obviously,” the article went on, “the 
public interest, not less than the interests 
of employer and employed, lies in the 
settlement of such disputes in their initial 
stages and before they have assumed so 
serious a form as a lockout or a strike.” 

One of the purposes of the Act, the 
Lasour GAZETTE said, was to require such 
disputes to be submitted to what might 
be termed “compulsory investigation, dur- 
ing which the parties in dispute will be 
brought necessarily face to face, and that 
conference and discussion secured which in 
the past have usually taken place only 
after the rigorous and harmful step of 
bringing about on the one side or the other 
a suspension of work.” 

In September 1906, W. L. Mackenzie 
King, the Deputy Minister of Labour, went 
to England on a mission to try to secure 
legislation by the British Parliament to 
penalize the making of fraudulent repre- 
sentations for the purpose of encouraging 
or discouraging emigration. (See L.G., 
April 1956, p. 411 and Sept. 1956, p. 1130 
for a summary of the circumstances which 
led up to this). 

The result of Mr. King’s mission was 
that the British Parliament inserted a sec- 
tion in the Merchant Shipping Act, 1906, 
which made it an offence punishable by a 
maximum fine of £50 or a maximum of 
three months’ imprisonment to use false 
pretences or fraud to induce any person 
“to emigrate or to engage a steerage pas- 
sage in any ship”. 
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A summary of the evidence given before 
a special committee of the Ontario Legis- 
lature appointed to inquire into the subject 
of- child labour, given in the Labour 
Gazette of April 1907, contains the follow- 
ing items: 

One witness said that in her opinion 
“children under 16 years of age could not 
safely work 60 hours per week”. 

The Secretary of the Provincial Board 
of Health, giving evidence, said that 
“children between 14 and 16 years of age 
should not work more than from 40 to 50 
hours per week and not at all at night”. 

A provincial factory inspector said that 
“there was much evasion of the law in the 
matter of children’s ages, children as young 
as five working in canning factories, and 
the hours sometimes lasting from 7 a.m. 
tos274a 

The president of a canning company said 
that “he employed children of 12 in picking 
and hulling strawberries. Hours in the busy 
season for children under 14 were 14 for 
boys and 12 for girls”.* A doctor testified 
as to the unsanitary conditions of canning 
factories in the Niagara district. 

In making its report, the committee 
admitted that in many cases child labour 
was “necessary” but held that “it should 
be so regulated as to do as little harm as 
possible to those engaged in it, such work 
to be not only harmless, but tending to 
the development of the child’s faculties”. 
Certain types of labour were, however, 
described as “coming within the undesir- 
able class”. 

The committee said that existing laws 
lacked uniformity, the Shops Act, applying 
to places other than factories, permitting 
the employment of children as young as 10, 
while the Factories Act placed the age 
limit at 14. It recommended that the Shops 
Act be brought into conformity with the 
Factories and Truancy Acts. 

The committee also recommended an 
extension of the Act to include family 
work under sweat-shop conditions in dwell- 
ing houses. Provisions were recommended 
for the inspection of hotels, concert halls, 
amusement resorts, ete., where children 
were often employed. 


*All quotations are from the Labour Gazette’s 
summary, not from the committee’s report. 
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134” Session, ILO Governing Body 


Approves proposal to convene later this year a meeting of experts on 
radiation protection, series of conclusions on alleged violations of 
trade union rights, program to improve labour-management relations 


A proposal from ILO Director-General 
David A. Morse that a meeting of experts 
on radiation protection be convened by the 
ILO towards the end of 1957 was approved 
last month at the 134th session of the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Organization. 

The meeting would study the revision 
of provisions concerning ionising radiations 
contained in the Model Code of Safety 
Regulations for Industrial Establishments 
for the Guidance of Governments and 
Industry. The Model Code was published 
in 1949. Its revision has become indispen- 
sable because of the fresh knowledge since 
acquired on the biological as well as on the 
technical level. 

The recommendations contained in the 
Model Code do not go beyond establishing 
certain standards in general terms, and give 
no indication of the practical measures by 
which these standards may be attained. 

It is therefore considered to be of the 
greatest importance to put at the disposal 
of governments and industry and all other 
interested circles illustrated codes of prac- 
tice which would provide the indispensable 
explanatory data needed for a solution of 
the main problems arising in protection 
against radiation. 

The codes envisaged would be three in 
number: the first would deal with those 
basic principles of protection against radia- 
tion which are common to all application of 
nuclear techniques; the two others would 
deal with two relatively common uses of 
radiations—radiography by the use of 
x-rays and gamma rays, and the application 
of luminous compounds. 

Finally, the experts will review the work 
already undertaken by the ILO in the field 
of protection of workers against radiation 
and the program of future action which has 
been drawn up by the ILO. 

The Governing Body fixed at $7,855,000 
the ILO budget for 1958. This budget will 


have to be approved by the International 
Labour Conference in June. The budget for 
1957 was $7,617,000. 

The Governing Body took note of a 
report by its technical assistance committee 
reviewing ILO operational activities during 
1956 and outlining the program for 1957. 

It fixed the agenda of several ILO meet- 
ings to be held shortly and examined the 
results of recent meetings. 

Examining the report of the Ad Hoc 
Meeting on Civil Aviation held last Novem- 
ber, the Governing Body decided to trans- 
mit the record of proceedings of that 
session to governments with the request 
that the document be communicated to 
employers’ and workers’ organizations con- 
cerned. 

The governments are invited to transmit 
to the ILO their own observations as well 
as those of organizations concerned. 

On the other hand, the Governing Body 
asked the Director-General to study, on the 
basis of replies received up to the autumn 
session of the Governing Body, the pos- 
sibility of convening a tripartite meeting on 
civil aviation. The meeting would be com- 
posed of government, worker and employer 
representatives. The bipartite meeting of 
last November was composed of represen- 
tatives of air companies and airline per- 
sonnel only. 

During the current session, the Governing 
Body also adopted a series of conclusions 
with regard to complaints of violation of 
trade union rights, approved a program of 
action to improve labour-management rela- 
tions and decided to call during the year 
a meeting of experts on workers’ education. 


Violations of Trade Union Rights 


In approving the 25th report of the 
Committee on Freedom of Association with 
regard to complaints of violation of trade 
union rights in various parts of the world, 
the Governing Body decided that certain 
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allegations against the governments of 
Greece, Peru, the United States and the 
United Kingdom (in respect of Jamaica) 
did not call for further examination. 

With regard to Argentina, the Governing 
Body expressed its satisfaction at the 
measures taken by the Argentine govern- 
ment with a view to restoring fully freedom 
of association and to ensuring full observ- 
ance of trade union rights. 

In the case of the Dominican Republic, 
the Governing Body dealt with allegations 
relating to the right to strike, and requested 
the government to examine further certain 
regulations contained in the Labour Code 
in the light of international labour conven- 
tions ratified by the Dominican Republic. 

In the case of Spain, the Governing Body 
did not accept the preliminary objections 
put forward by the Spanish Government as 
to the irreceivability of the complaint of 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions on the ground that this 
organization was not qualified to make it, 
and as to the lack of competence of the 
Committee on Freedom of Association on 
the ground of res judicata. 

As regards Cyprus, the Governing Body 
decided that allegations relating to the 
state of emergency, protests against the 
deportation of Archbishop Makarios and 
other political matters did not call for 
further examination. It also decided that no 
further examination was called for in 
respect of certain other allegations, but 
drew the attention of the United Kingdom 
government to the importance attached by 
the ILO to the principle of freedom of 
trade union meetings, and to the right of 
all detained persons to receive a fair trial 
at the earliest possible moment. 

The Governing Body also requested the 
United Kingdom government to submit 
further observations with respect to allega- 
tions relating to abrogation of the right to 
strike and powers to control employment. 

Allegations against Hungary related to 
the arrest of certain members of workers’ 
councils. The Governing Body “reaffirmed 
the importance which it has always attached 
to a prompt and fair trial by an independ- 
ent and impartial judiciary in all cases, 
including cases in which trade unionists are 
charged with political or criminal offences 
which the government considers have no 
relation to their trade union functions”. 

It declared that these principles are fully 
applicable to the arrest of members of 
workers’ councils by the Hungarian 
authorities. 

The Governing Body adopted a resolu- 
tion on Hungary, submitted by the 
Workers’ group, that states that the 
Governing Body considers that the Hun- 
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garian authorities have failed to provide 
evidence of their willingness to take into 
account the recommendations formulated 
by the Governing Body at its 133rd session 
with a view to ensuring full freedom and 
independence for the Hungarian trade 
unions, and notes with concern the refusal 
of the Hungarian authorities to allow the 
United Nations to make an on-the-spot 
investigation of the situation. 

The Governing Body calls on the United 
Nations to make renewed efforts to induce 
the Hungarian authorities to respect the 
General Assembly resolution concerning the 
possibility of conducting an on-the-spot 
investigation, confirms the ILO’s desire to 
be closely associated with any action the 
United Nations may take regarding such 
an investigation, and calls on member 
states to support all efforts to promote the 
fullest respect for freedom of association 
and other civil and human rights in Hun- 
gary. 

Labour-Management Relations 

The Governing Body adopted the broad 
lines of future ILO action in the field of 
labour-management relations. The program 
covers research studies and reports to be 
undertaken by the ILO secretariat as well 
as direct ILO technical assistance in the 
field to be given to such countries as 
request it. 

Measures envisaged include: 

—the sending of experts to assist govern- 
ments in drafting legislation to provide for 
freedom of association, collective bargain- 
ing, conciliation and arbitration of disputes 
and any other matters which may con- 
tribute to sound and orderly labour- 
management relations; 

—experts to assist in setting up the 
administrative machinery for establishing 
labour-management relations programs; 

—fellowships to government administra- 
tors for study of law and practice in this 
field in other countries; 

—sending teams of management and 
trade union leaders from countries with 
wide experience in labour-management rela- 
tions to discuss with management and 
labour leaders in countries with less 
experience their labour-management rela- 
tions problems and to help them to work 
out suitable approaches to them; 

—in reverse, the granting of fellowships 
to teams of top management and top-grade 
union leaders from countries with less 
experience to study the approaches to 
labour-management relations in countries 
where the basis for sound relations has been 
established for some time; 

—the organization of seminars and train- 
ing conferences on a national or regional 
seale. 





The publication of a series of practical 
and simplified manuals for the guidance of 
governments, or of worker or employer 
groups in countries now beginning to indus- 
trialize, is also planned, together with a 
series of individual plant studies covering 


a wide range of industries in both advanced 
and developing countries. 

The Governing Body also decided to 
convene, during the course of the year, a 
meeting of experts on workers’ education. 





Labour's Gains in 1956 Modest; 
but Year Best One Yet—Morse 


Employment up and unemployment at low level in most countries that 
report to ILO. Productivity and real wages average slightly higher 


Labour made modest gains in 1956 com- 
pared with the impressive advances of 
earlier years, reports David <A. Morse, 
Director-General of the International 
Labour Organization. But, he adds, these 
gains were general enough to make 1956 
the best year yet in Labour’s history. 


In most countries reporting to the ILO, 
employment was up and unemployment 
stood at low levels. Productivity and real 
wages, on the average, were slightly higher, 
and protection afforded by social security 
schemes was more generally available and 
more liberal than before. 


The ILO review is based primarily on 
official statistics transmitted by member 
governments to ILO headquarters at 
Geneva or appearing in national publica- 
tions. The data relate in most cases to a 
period late in 1956 compared with the same 
period of 1955. 


“Only a world which has grown accus- 
tomed to substantial gains year after year 
could regard 1956 as disappointing,” he said. 
Nevertheless, he warned that the outlook 
at year’s end was clouded by a number of 
unfavourable circumstances. 


After several years of price stability, the 
threat of monetary inflation hung over 
most of the world, and industrial disputes— 
which had established a postwar low in 
1954—were trending upward. Unemployment 
and poverty persisted in some areas. 


Director-General Morse said _ statistics 
show that the greatest price increases were 
recorded in Asia and Latin America, 
although price increases were also general 
throughout Western Europe, North America 
and Oceania. A number of the governments 
of Eastern Europe have each year lowered 
the official prices of selected consumer 
items by official decree; such reductions 
were less evident in 1956, however, than 
in other recent years. 


While wages rose slightly more rapidly 
than prices in most countries, a number of 
countries reported falls in real wages during 
1956. 

There was a growing tendency towards 
shortening the legal or normal working 
week, particularly in North America and in 
Western and Eastern Europe. In certain 
countries with full employment, the im- 
mediate effect was to raise gross weekly 
earnings because of interest in maintaining 
previous work schedules, even when this 
involved increased overtime payments. 

The workers’ level of living was also 
augmented by increased and extended social 
benefits in many countries. 

Productivity continued to increase, but 
at a slightly lower pace than in 1955. 

Information regarding industrial injuries 
received so far by the ILO suggests that 
the low accident rates of 1955 continued 
during 1956, although injury rates in coal 
mining seemed higher. 

Labour disputes rose due to a variety of 
reasons, among them inflation, workers’ 
demands for a greater share of industrial 
prosperity, and political unrest. 

ILO statisticians estimate that total man- 
days lost through work stoppages in 1956 
to be about one-sixth greater than in 1955. 


Various measures of employment trends 
are available, some covering all branches 
of employment, some excluding agriculture 
and some limited to the manufacturing 
industry. Using the broadest indicator avail- 
able for each country, 19 of the 23 countries 
reporting recent data showed increases in 
employment over 1955 levels. 

In the United States there was an 
increase of about 1 per cent in the general 
level of employment, and almost 2 per cent 
in manufacturing employment, while unem- 
ployment tended to be slightly higher than 


(Continued on page 481) 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Labour-management co-operation at the 
John Labatt Company in London, Ontario, 
is a blend of “formal” labour-manage- 
ment committee organization and informal 
day-to-day management-union consultation. 
Both company and union realize that 
successful operation and efficient production 
require mutual employer-employee under- 
standing, trust and respect. 

The program of consultation at Labatt’s 
began with a joint negotiation and con- 
sultative committee organized by a former 
vice-president of the company. This group’s 
discussions covered a variety of matters 
concerning union and management. The 
principal idea behind these meetings was 
to give those responsible for negotiating a 
chance to know one another better without 
being under the pressures of collective bar- 
gaining. The current joint consultative 
committee at Labatt’s descends directly 
from these earlier meetings. 

Today there is a separate joint committee 
within each operating department of the 
brewery, and a top level union-management 
committee discusses company-wide matters. 
This committee is made up of the Produc- 
tion Manager and the department superin- 
tendents as management representatives, 
and the union President and five labour 
representatives. The Personnel Manager is 
secretary of the committee. 

Discussions in the committee are broad 
and cover a wide range of topics. They do 
not in any way infringe on the established 
grievance procedure, but situations that 
might develop into grievances are some- 
times spotted at an early stage and 
adjusted. 

Basic to an understanding of the signi- 
ficance of union-management co-operation 
at Labatt’s are these facts: first, the union 
(Local 1, National Brewery Workers’ 
Union, CLC) was the first brewery local 
to be organized in Canada; and, second, 
Labatt’s have recognized the rights of their 
employees to organize in a union of their 
own choice for almost 50 years. This con- 
tinuous history of union-management rela- 
tionships has created a solid foundation for 
teanwork and co-operation. 

Personnel Manager Lloyd Leeming, com- 
menting on the committee’s work, and the 
need for labour-management consultation, 
said: “For many years the labour-manage- 
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ment committee has realized the vital role 
that each employee of the company plays 
in the success of the company’s operations. 

“To enable each employee to fulfil this 
role to the best of his or her ability, every 
effort is made to keep employees fully 
informed on the affairs of the company 
and, at the same time, provide employees 
with an opportunity to pass along their 
suggestions and ideas about the company 
to management. 

“One of the most successful ways we 
have found to keep employees informed 
and to hear about their ideas is by holding 
regular meetings with the employees and 
with their representatives.” 

Speaking for the union, President P. J. 
Hurrell said: “Labour trouble develops 
when labour and management make no 
effort to offset minor differences before 
they can grow. Regular meetings (other 
than bargaining) provide an_ excellent 
opportunity for management and labour to 
meet and know each other. Mutual trust 
is essential if both groups are to work as 
a team and get the maximum reward from 
their efforts.” 

* * * 

Plans are currently going ahead for the 
7th edition of “Operation Safety Week” in 
the British Columbia lumber industry. This 
promotion is a joint labour-management- 
government affair, designed to focus atten- 
tion on the need for maximum safety in the 
extensive British Columbia forests products 
industry. 

The program is under the direction of the 
Joint Committee, Forest Products Safety 
Week, which is “a voluntary labour-manage- 
ment-government organization united by 
mutual consent in a common effort to 
promote the elimination of accidents and 
to foster safer working conditions in the 
industry.” 

The committee has three specific aims: 


1. To promote an industry-wide safety 
week. 

2. To demonstrate that accidents can be 
prevented by means of sincere interest and 
determined action. 

3. To permanently establish a_ higher 
standard of accident prevention perform- 
ance in the industry. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted 
by the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. In addition to 


field representatives located in key in- 
dustrial centres, who are available to 
help both managements and trade unions, 
the Service provides various aids in the 
form of booklets, posters and films. 









INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 






Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for one day during February. The Board 
issued ten certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents and granted one application for 
revocation of certification. During the 
month the Board received eight applica- 
tions for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Bicroft 
Uranium Mines Limited, Bancroft, Ont. 
pi7Gue Meb.; ‘py 175). 

2. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, on behalf of a unit of 


employees of Faraday Uranium Mines 
Limited, Bancroft, Ont. (L.G., March, 
p. 310). 


3. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Ind., Local 1845, on behalf of a unit 
of freight handlers employed by the 
Eastern Stevedoring Company Limited in 
the loading and unloading of coastwise 
vessels at the Port of Montreal (L.G., 
22n:5p. 60). 

4. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of West- 
mount Moving and Warehousing Limited, 
operating in and out of Montreal (L.G., 
March, p. 310). 

5. International Association of Machi- 
nists, Local 1522, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited, Chalk River, Ont. (L.G., Feb., 
p. 176). 

6. Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers, Cos- 
metologists and Proprietors’ International 
Union of America, on behalf of a unit of 
barbers employed by Canadian National 
Hotels Limited in the Chateau Laurier, 
Ottawa (L.G., Feb., p. 176). 

7. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Greyhawk Uranium Maines, 
Limited, Bancroft, Ont. (L.G., Feb., p. 176). 

8. International Union of United Brew- 
ery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Dis- 





tillery Workers of America, Grain Workers 
Local No. 333, on behalf of a unit of 
elevator department employees employed 
by the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool at Van- 
couver (L.G., March, p. 310). 

9. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit 
of galley personnel employed aboard ves- 
sels operated by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, British Columbia Coast 
Steamship Service (L.G., March, p. 310). 

10. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 504, on 
behalf of a unit of deepsea longshoremen 
employed in the Victoria, B.C., district by 
Empire Stevedoring Company Limited, 
Canadian Stevedoring Company Limited, 
and Western Stevedoring Company Lim- 
ited, as represented by the Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia (L.G., 
March) ps'3l0). 


Application for Revocation 
of Certification Granted 


The Board granted an application for 
revocation of certification affecting Emilien 
Beaulieu, et al, applicants, and the St. 
Maurice District Radio Employees’ Union, 
respondent, and the Shawinigan Falls 
Broadeasting Company, Ltd., Shawinigan 
Falls, Que., respondent (L.G., March, p. 
Slik) 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, Local 64, cn 
behalf of a unit of employees of the New- 
foundland Broadcasting Co. Ltd., St. John’s, 
Nfld. (Investigating Officer: W. L. Taylor). 

2. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 424, on behalf of a unit 
of electrical mechanics and electronic tech- 
nicians employed by Canadian Pacific Air 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 


Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


istrative 
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Lines, Limited, at Edmonton (Investigating 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 

3. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Niagara Television 
Limited, Hamilton (Investigating Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 

4. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 796, on behalf of a unit 
of stationary engineers employed by Can- 
Met Explorations Limited, Township 144, 
District of Algoma, Ontario (Investigating 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

5. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America, Division 1502, on behalf 
of a unit of transportation inspectors 
employed by the Ottawa Transportation 
Commission (Investigating Officer: B. H. 
Hardie)... 


Scope and Administration of industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and _ certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such. legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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6. Cold Storage, Grain Workers and 
General Maintenance Union, Local No. 1, 
National Harbours Board, Halifax, NS., 
on behalf of a unit of employees of the 
National Harbours Board (Investigating 
Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

7. Warehousemen and Miscellaneous 
Drivers, Local Union 419, International 
Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Hill 
the Mover (Canada) Limited operating in 
and out of Toronto (Investigating Officer: 
A. B. Whitfield). 


8. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of deckhands employed aboard the 
M.V. Burnaco by the Boom Chain Trans- 
portation Company Limited, Vancouver 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 

administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour’ Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Reia- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During February, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Robin Hood Flour Mills, Moose Jaw, 
and Local 201, Flour and Cereal Workers 
Division, United Packinghouse Workers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

2. Kastern Air Lines, Inc. (Traffic Depart- 
ment) and International Association of 
Machinists (Conciliation Officer: R. Tré- 
panier). 

3. Western Canada Greyhound Lines 
Limited, Calgary, and Local 1374, Amal- 
gamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Robin Hood Flour Mills, Saskatoon, 
and Local 342, Flour and Cereal Workers 
Division, United Packinghouse Workers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn) 
feta) March. py:312); 


2. National Harbours Board, Halifax, 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: D. T. Cochrane) 
mic. March, p. 312). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in January to deal with 
matters in dispute between Radio Saguenay 
Limited (Station CKRS), Jonquiere, Que., 
and the National Association of Broadcast 


Employees and Technicians (L.G., March. 
p. 312) was fully constituted in February 
with the appointment of the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Edouard Tellier, Montreal, as 
Chairman. Mr. Justice Tellier was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, Eugene Lacasse, Montreal, and Robert 
Auclair, Arvida, Que., who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 


Settlements Following Board Procedure 

1. Railway Express Agency, Inc., New 
York, U.S.A., and Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (L.G., 
Jane p.2 Go). 

2. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and Canadian Wire Service Guild (Local 
213, American Newspaper Guild) (L.G., 
March) a ole). 

3. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern, Prairie and Pacific Regions) and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
(i Ga Marens parole): 


Disputes Not Settled Following Board Procedure 
i. Shawinigan Falls Broadcasting Com- 

pany Limited and St. Maurice Radio 

Employees Union (L.G., Feb., p. 177). 

2. Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 
and Local 16-14, Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers’ International Union (L.G., 
March, p. 312). In February, the Minister 
appointed Eric G. Taylor, Toronto, to 
mediate the dispute and a settlement was 
announced in the latter part of the month. 





1956 Wage Increases in N.Y. State Average 10.4 Cents 


Wage increases averaged 10.4 cents an 
hour in 626 collective bargaining settle- 
ments reached in New York state from July 
to December 1956, according to a summary 
recently published by the state Department 
of Labor. This compares with an average 
increase of 8.4 cents an hour in 644 settle- 
ments made during the same period in 1955. 


Of the 1956 agreements, 3 per cent pro- 
vided no general wage increase, the average 
for all the other settlements being 10.5 
cents increase. Changes in fringe benefits 
occurred in 70 per cent of the July to 


December contracts; 40 per cent established 
new, or modified existing, health and wel- 
fare plans; and a sixth of them included 
changes 1n pension plans. 

More liberal paid vacation provisions 
were included in 179 of the 626 agreements. 
In 22 contracts, three weeks’ vacation are 
allowed after periods of service varying 
from three to 20 years—usually 10 or 12 
vears. A vacation of four weeks is provided 
for in 11 agreements—generally after 20 or 
25 years’ service, but in one case after only 
five years. 
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Collective Agreements in Canadian 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


Manufacturing Industries, 1956 


Significant changes in agreements negotiated during past four years 
are: further reduction in working time and increase in length of paid 
vacations, in number of paid statutory holidays, and in premium pay 


Labour-management negotiations through- 
out the manufacturing industries over the 
past four years have resulted in marked 
changes in the over-all picture of collective 
agreements. Bargained in the atmosphere 
of a buoyant economy, the changes almost 
without exception brought better working 
conditions for the Canadian worker. 

The significant non-wage changes that 
have affected the Canadian manufacturing 
agreements since 1952, changes which seem 
likely to have a further effect on collective 
bargaining in Canada, are a further reduc- 
tion in working time, an increase in the 
length of paid vacations, an increase in the 
number of paid statutory holidays, an 
increase in rates of pay for work on 
unscheduled days. There has also been a 
strengthening of union security, as illus- 
trated by the greater number of union shop 
and compulsory check-off provisions. Fin- 
ally, a lengthening in the term of agree- 
ments is also noted. 


Duration of Agreements 


Agreements are now most frequently 
negotiated for two-year periods*. In the 
1953 study the great majority of agree- 
ments were for a duration of one-year. 
In the present study the proportion of one- 
year agreements had dropped to four out 
of ten. Moreover, the 1956 study suggests 
that the two-year agreements cover indus- 
trial units of small and medium sizes as 
well as bargaining units of a thousand or 
more employees. The increase in the num- 
ber of two-year agreements is no doubt 
related to the promising prospects which 
the Canadian economy has offered during 
recent years and to a desire to induce 
a greater degree of stability to labour- 
management relations. 


Working Time 


Other changes of importance have 
affected clauses referring to working time. 





*Most of these two-year agreements provide wage 
increases in both years. For further information 
on this subject, see Lasour Gazette, March, page 
337. 
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The Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour has surveyed 
the main provisions of 458 contracts, 
covering 308,500 workers, selected from 
the more than 3,000 labour contracts in 
the manufacturing industries presently on 
file in the Branch. A previous study of 
this nature, published in 1953, covered 
selected agreements in effect in 1952 
(L.G. 1953, p. 221). In the present study, 
a distribution of the agreements analyzed 
is shown by industry in Table 1, by 


region in Table 2, by size of bargaining 
unit in Table 3, by union affiliation in 
Table 4 and by employer unit in Table 5. 


Table 6 shows the frequency of the 
various items such as term of agreement, 
form of union security, working time, 
statutory holidays, etc. In this article 
the frequency of the main provisions of 
Table 6 are compared with those of a 
similar table in the 1953 study. The 
accompanying chart illustrates the major 
changes between the two studies. 





Whether the clauses examined refer to 
daily hours, weekly hours or the number 
of working days in the week, a reduction 
of the working time is evident. For exam- 
ple, in 1956 three-quarters of the workers 
were on an eight-hour day, compared with 
little more than one half in 1952. In 1956 
seven out of ten workers were covered by 
a 40-hour week, while in 1952, the number 
was four out of ten. Finally, the five-day 
week clause now covers eight workers out 
of ten—against six in 1952. The study also 
suggests that these changes have taken 
place in bargaining units of all sizes. 


Saturday and Sunday Work 


With the reduction of the working time, 
more attention is being paid in the agree- 
ments to work performed at premium rates 
of pay. For example, with the introduction 
of the five-day week in a greater number 
of firms, work performed on Saturdays (or 
on an alternative sixth day in the week) 
is more frequently subject to a premium 
pay clause. A comparison of the 1952 and 
1956 figures illustrates this statement: in 
1956, five workers out of ten were entitled 
under the contract to time and a half for 


TERM OF 
AGREEMENTS 


DAILY HOURS 


WEEKLY HOURS 


WORKING DAYS 


PREMIUM PAY 
SATURDAY 


PREMIUM PAY 
SUNDAY 


PREMIUM PAY 
PAID HOLIDAYS 


MAJOR CHANGES IN COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN THE 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1952-1956 


1952 


Per Cent of Workers 


80 


PAID STATUTORY | 
HOLIDAYS 


PAID VACATIONS 


CLOSED SHOP 


UNION SHOP 


COMPULSORY 
CHECK-OFF 


VOLUNTARY 
CHECK-OFF 


MAINTENANCE 
OF MEMBERSHIP 


601=1eEa= 


87587—43 


40 


GE 1956 


ITEMS 


One year 
Two years 
8 hours or fess 
40 hours or less 


5 days or fess 


Time and a half 


Double time 


Holiday pay plus 
time and a half 


8 days or more 


Maximum of 
2 weeks or less 


Maximum of more 
_than two weeks 


Closed shop 


Some form of 
union shop 


Voluntary 
check-off 


Maintenance of 
membership 


Per Cent of Agreements 
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TABLE 1—AGREEMENTS AND WORKERS COVERED BY INDUSTRY 



































Agreements Workers 
Industry -- -—- 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent, 
Foodsrandibeverages eerie teehee air eae ee 63 14 29,300 10 
Mo bacco AndsitesplOCUCUS NAIR rrr iii ie eatrart sai 5 1 3,300 1 
Rubber produetsgse. treater eee 28) ss oe rele tetas tote ui - 9 2 7,400 3 
Leather prod uctsaane- Merrie eee is sete hel esc eiertent cr 16 3 3,000 1 
Primanyavexul|6-pLodUctametannn enter iti nteen nett 26 6 16, 100 5 
Clothing ae Pence ree pete ser cians aret rake Clee renee 29 7 26,300 8 
Wood productsiie etme etree ee sioichemc meer aerie 31 7 25, 300 8 
Pulp and paper productsme paneer eke ee her ete 34 7 15,400 5 
Printing and pubis 10 Oy see eye eee ite ere teteeeetr 27 6 6,300 2 
Tronandsscech DrOUUCtSE eee itttanare tetra t 75 17 48 200 16 
Prmaryairon ands tee leer ne errr err 9 2 20,000 6 
Machiner Vs etna cs te ee ees feces Ewa eee a oe 17 4 6, 500 2 
Sheet: metals teen ee eee = soe ee eer eee 17 4 7,300 3 
Acriculturalamplementcsaeremieet cet iets ect 4 1 6, 400 2 
@theriron and steele eer eer eee ee er cel 28 6 8, 000 3 
Mransportavion/ed WipmMenbya er ere met erie ste ec ir 52 lal 59, 500 19 
‘Aircratttand parton te series ion abet cine errr ease 8 2 15, 800 5 
Motor vehicles ancsna tus mea meen rt fit irtee mien a 18 4 28,000 9 
Railroad rolling sb0 CK seaereeesr ny hile eects) aaron ak 8 2 4,600 1 
Shipbuilding set wans wes. oa ee Moiese tek wrr eres 11 2 7,400 3 
Other transportation equipment....................-- 7 1 3, 700 1 
Non-terrous metaliproductay seamen ieee etre ars 16 3 22,800 7 
Electrical apparatus and supplies......................+5:. 24 5 26, 800 8. 
INon=metallichminerals prod UCOShnrsiyeets si. ici claire s 17 4 4,800 2 
Products of petroleum and coal................. Sh oS Gale 7 1 3, 600 1 
Ghemical*productstse reer ree nore rer re erie eee 18 4 7,500 3 
Other manufacturing see eerie eee eae 9 2 2,900 1 
TT Ota laws ee ere eet cA sc ata s co tibiene a 458 100.0 308, 500 100.0 





Saturday work—against only three in 1952. 
Also, the proportion of workers covered by 
agreements with special provision for 
Saturday work has increased to seven out 
of ten in the present survey compared with 
five out of ten in 1952. 

Moreover, as far as Sunday work is 
concerned, there has been a_ significant 
swing from provisions for time and one-half 
to double time. In 1956, five workers out of 
ten were under contracts paying double 
time for Sunday work (or seventh day) as 
against two in 1952. 


Work on Paid Holidays 


Regarding work performed on paid holi- 
days, it is indicated that there is a swing 
from holiday pay plus straight tune 
to holiday pay plus time and a half. 
Double time in addition to holiday pay is 
also to be found more frequently but is 
still the exception. 


TABLE 2—AGREEMENTS AND WORKERS 


























COVERED BY GEOGRAPHICAL DIS- 
TRIBUTION 
Agreements Workers 
Regions - --- 

No. q No. % 
Nisieitimes) aerate 35 8 14, 600 5 
QuebeCvo.. ee ee 122 27 86, 300 28 
Ontario: 193 42 140, 500 45 
arinieseeees eee 48 10 10, 400 3 
Rritish Columbia... 53 12 38, 900 13 
More than one...... tf 1 17, 800 6 

Motalssaasoesee. 458 100.0 | 308,500 100.0 








There has also been a noticeable increase 
in the number of workers covered by clauses 
providing for time and a half for work 
performed for a certain number of hours 
after standard daily or weekly hours and 
for a higher rate thereafter; the study sug- 
gests that since 1952 some industrial units 
of a larger size have included this clause 
in their agreements. 


Statutory Holidays and Vacations 


Clauses providing for leisure time, 2.e., 
paid statutory holidays and paid vacations, 
have also been subject to important 
changes. First, according to the 1956 study, 
agreements with no provision for paid 
statutory holidays have almost disappeared. 
Second, clauses providing for eight or more 
paid statutory holidays are now much more 
frequent than they were in 1952. Seven 


TABLE 3—AGREEMENTS AND WORKERS 
COVERED BY SIZE OF BARGAINING 























UNIT 
Agreements Workers 
Size a —- 

No. % No. % 
Wnderb0N.- a. aes 51 11 1,300 = 
50 and under 100..... 69 M5 5,000 2 
100 and under 300... . 122 PA 22,200 i 
300 and under 500... . 79 17 29,900 10 
500 and under 1,000. . 62 13 43 , 900 i4 
1,000 and under 2,500. 54 12 79,200 26 
2,500 and under 5,000. 9 2 33, 600 11 
5,000 and over....... 12 3 93, 400 30 

Abo RISD, ee en coe 458 100.0 | 308,500 100.0 
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TABLE 4—AGREEMENTS AND WORKERS COVERED BY UNION AFFILIATION 



































Agreements Workers 
Affiliation — ——- => 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
| 2 ae 
American Federation of Labour and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations/Canadian Labour Congress............... SRY 73 209, 900 68 
Canadian Labour Congress only.......................... 24 Hi 7,300 2 
American Federation of Labour and Congress of Industrial 
Orcanizationsioul yaar tAee ae ee Ree ene pnt 6 1 2,300 1 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour............ 38 8 32,700 11 
Independent international unions.......................... 17 4 27,900 9 
Independent national and regional unions.................. 13 3 7,000 2 
(Bocalgorganizationsawece tits sone seegcie a eke os 0 eae 28 6 21, 400 7 
CCS See Sees ee ee re 458 | 100.0 308, 500 100.0 








out of ten workers now have eight or 
more paid holidays compared with four out 
of ten in 1952. 

More liberal paid vacation plans are also 
indicated. There has been a swing from a 
maximum of two weeks to a maximum of 
three or four weeks. The proportion of 
agreements providing annual vacations of 
more than two weeks has advanced from 
one-third to two-thirds. 


Union Security 


The 1956 study suggests that a strength- 
ening of union security has taken place in 
the Canadian manufacturing industries 
since 1952. For example, the total number 
of workers covered by some union security 
provision has increased by about one-fifth 
since 1952. Moreover, twice as many 
workers are covered by some form of union 
shop clause in 1956 as in 1952: four out of 
ten workers against two. 

It shows also that there has been a 
marked increase in the number of workers 
covered by some form of compulsory 


TABLE 5—AGREEMENTS AND WORKERS 
COVERED BY EMPLOYER UNIT 








Agreements Workers 


No. % No. % 


Employer Unit 








Association of em- 
Bloverse. 5.0)... 34 
Number of employ- 
ers each sign iden- 
tical agreement 
where existence of 
an employers’ as- 
sociation is not 
indicated........ , 
One employer but 
agreement cover- 
ing more than one 
establishment... .. 42 9 
One employer for one 
establishment..... 


35, 300 12 


~] 





25, 690 8 





77, 800 25 
169, 800 55 
308,500 | 100.0 




















check-off clause—five workers out of ten 
are now covered by this type of clause, 
against three in 1952. On the other hand. 
there has been a decline in the frequency 
of voluntary check-off clauses. 

In 1956 as in 1952, it is still the excep- 
tional case where the worker is required 
to be a union member before he is hired, 
i.e., the closed shop; the frequency of the 
maintenance of membership clauses has 
also remained unchanged. 


Guaranteed Earnings 


A new form of guaranteed earnings is 
indicated by the 1956 study: the “Supple- 
mental Unemployment Benefit”+. Eleven 
per cent of the workers are covered by 
a SUB clause and three per cent of the 
agreements have such a provision. The dis- 
parity between these figures suggests that 
the SUB clauses are to be found in agree- 
ments covering large industrial units. 


Seniority, Grievance Procedure 


The 1956 study also indicates that since 
1952 the frequency of several clauses has 
remained unchanged. For example, regard- 
ing seniority, both studies indicate that the 
most popular plan, in terms of workers 
covered, combines plant and departmental 
seniority; both studies show that for 90 
per cent of the workers, their position on 
a list of employees arranged according to 
length of service influences the likelihood 
of their being laid off, re-hired or pro- 
moted. 

These studies also show that practically 
all agreements include grievance procedures. 





tA Supplemental Unemployment Benefit clause 
usually provides for the payment of benefits—out 
of a jointly or employer financed fund—in case of 
unemployment. This supplemental benefit is paid 
in addition to the benefits provided for under the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
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TABLE 6—SELECTED PROVISIONS FROM AGREEMENTS IN CANADIAN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1956 


(458 agreements, covering 308,500 workers) 


eee }..50—_—___—_0_0.0—”T“¥<“9"{s_"@—agw_{w{_—w—_r_sa—=—=eww>s><a >>. 










Agreements 
Provisions Pa Cah 
er Cent | 
Number of Total 
eee ee Ee ee ee ee ee 
Term of Agreement: 
Tessithan il year cere sei oe biter eit rere Qe eee see eerste cts ate 
VOGAL ce foe te eee waste oe eines o nor esi eistaln ote ia, Steet eros 178 39 
More than 1 but less than 2 years.............----+--- 32 i 
OFS nqo ng ec bun ase ag gsodeuoadaucGonucmcannedassuage 207 45 
More than 2 years but less than 3 years............... 8 2 
Baiechisloooodes odoSwoonoouc cou nndegacnao0dGgas Uo nG0uonr 24 5 
More thaiio Vears neem re peer crecstuet crete raitererstersnersiols 7 2 
Renewal: 
Year to year, subject to notice...............seeeeeeee 378 83 
Specified period, subject to notice.............+..eeees 29 6 
Indefinitely, subject to notice............-+--+-+2-eee- 10 2 
OP Sree in ie tae Cache as bbe uefoceceerereges 7 2 
ING PLOVISlON: Hees ee ae cece saree enies ¢ vlemrinl aig = Nites 34 fh 
Worker Coverage: yas 
IN(oreoraGeuilel OIE pacar po eoueceouoluNoCaers Jonnesos 4 1 
INONCO LIC meee eine te tiers ieiiclonsteisieiesietatere 2 er 359 78 
OFA Cee TR Ete hota rvartaciee ifotoe sete 11 2 
Specific crafts or occupationS...........+6.eeeeeeereees 54 12 
Professional and/or technical................-..+--++- [EEE Ss) Oe Rie ets 
As specified in certification but not detailed in agree- 
Pail NTR MSG GRDD DOG bu U0 COMO OHOOOOCHS padoeo cca 23 5 
Other ee ee Sirate onto eretevert ate crete rare ers 3 1 
Notispecifiedgnaastie iat cist ites jotta letra t-1- 3 1 
Union Security: 
Closedishopiores eer eae opera iio netstat tel tertaa=< 38 8 
Whales) eojaga tas nono ss cusumoeudssohoodsonongyougecsoue 108 23 
Modified union shop (compulsory membership for new 
employees only with maintenance of membership 
fonothers) Meee eter cere Reet tricot 56 12 
Modified union shop (compulsory membership for new 
employees without maintenance of membership 
fOrOthe4rs) cones eee ee lines setieilemieater tere 17 4 
Maintenance of membership for present and future 
union members........- Mittens dee bse GINO C UOC OE OTe 55 12 
Preferential mining Only ceteris ete trecire te iepete = 12 8 
ther 325.5 See CoRR eine ita eine asters ares See 3 1 
INO; DLOVISION ase ee eee eee ee ee eee eiat ee 169 S37 
Check-off: : 
Compulsory for all employees combined with closed 
Gohl liter Oye} ovo) ShoonancaceoucHonnosnodtbnototnanes 42 9 
Compulsory for all employees without closed or full 
UNION SHOPseme eee ee eee ict tee herrea aoe 81 18 
Compulsory for union members (no closed or union 
Shop) tare sashes eee eee eae ee eeteh te. 9 2 
Voluntary and irrevocable during term of agreement... 99 22 
Voluntaryeand revocablesemeeeece tere ects rercrearele 47 10 
Voluntary, revocability not mentioned................ 59 13 
Voluntary for old employees, compulsory for new 
& Zemployeessaeneces netted cee mieers stateters ate clelehe sisi siete 21 4 
Other Fit eater eee aitiiste sy eit lade eietenlers 10 2 
INGiPLO VISION secre eee ieee seers eile etaeteieeiels 90 20 
Other Union Status Provisions: * 
Joint union-management job evaluation program...... 114 25 
Joint consultation on other matters..................6- 161 35 
Union officials to have access to premises of employer. . 74 16 
Union to admit applicants for membership without 
UNGUE TEStrichlon. eas welds oe. «cose ec eeeieelene eretelets 38 8 
Union to have use of bulletin boards.................. 298 65 
NO provisiONercs coerce ee ee eee bins Saisie sists siecle 57 12 
Daily Hours: 
16. toigt n a¥s hs heise Generis DOG 4a SOG See ee eaon oblong 21 5 
Bi IaRe PETE NG 5 cet eso detec der Me ered btaee evccotters 301 66 
Overi8’ anditinderO eee einer rea cel oid teicienedsrerusier> 29 6 
Qe kbc er ih earns ipo neo Bvere Ae cuca ras ara iet re een eeroeeatere 35 8 
OvieriOy cic teeette  emenn ice L TREDD: seat sears 15 3 
Varies with seasons, plants or occupations.............- 33 7 
Daily hours cannot be ascertained..............+-++-- 16 3 
INOPIOVISION: cao eee ere Ore eh ies wise 8 2 
Weekly hours: 
BYE AC) ad Coos Bens A wars SA ee eee es Rid csr ERROR D 5 1 cae 18 4 
Over.374:and,under/40 er aoc culisee clase aes 4 1 
AO) ete ee che ete crate reaches tate acod sieve oteleroietens sieuerete eteroste 264 58 
Over 40'and und er’44 ye. Sik fe actaner perenne aoa. 39 8 
44? aps SSE. Reims cae De rae SO ae seas ete Fs 25 5 
Over 44and under 48 ssc. trates recite caster 37 8 
ABS oie SS ee ae peice a we arene cae aOR nal ataneletaraittote erereasies 21 5 
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300 
76,300 
16, 200 

161, 100 
26,300 
12,700 
15, 600 


231, 200 
17, 100 
10,800 
12,300 
37,100 


2,500 
267,800 
5,500 
18, 400 
400 


12, 200 
1,300 
400 


26, 900 
60, 400 


41,500 


124,500 
156, 800 
59,900 


27,800 
215,000 
13,300 


6, 200 
230, 100 
23,700 
13,300 
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TABLE 6—SELECTED PROVISIONS FROM AGREEMENTS IN CANADIAN 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1956 


(458 agreements, covering 308,500 workers) 


SSS 
ee 











a Agreements 
Provisions 
Per Cent 
Number of Total 
Weekly hours: (Concl’d) 
OM CIAS Et. Re eT aan ein soe ne ce ee ieee ae 13 3 
Varies with seasons, plants or occupations.............. 29 6 
INGIDLOVaslOMNete tert seas oe et ce a bs aan ten 8 2 
Days Per Week: 
ae CHATOM eee Nee re i fate ase ad Sao eia fe Mekal P) ERIN | AP Sod ssc C8 Se 
= SUEREROTAIORE ES ORO CoO-0 CRE PCRLLE ER nT Ne 361 80 
bi 6 SIAC SERS ERO hy ERD ERE Ele Po SRR 32 it 
(+ SVG ENG & eRe A Sen =) a 19 4 
Varies with seasons, plants or occupations.............. 19 4 
Ohi aitinan ab pam yeaa ye ae See eae ee ee oe ee Ie. Se eee 
Days per week cannot be ascertained................. 9 2 
INOEDLO VISION a eer ee ce oe ces ye er it eens on 15 3 
Paid Meal Periods: 
A RIDITIUL CS eee ether re cole seers av cie ie hres he eect anes, go 14 3 
SORMNINULCS eras eee coe ele ree ae ke ered se 18 4 
Other cura tioneeme. 8 ce cna is Soneonn ah he on ee 21 5 
INOIDEO VISIONS PR EN. ete tik a rales foe. shane uae 405 88 
Rest Period: 
LOMMInIGEsTONC etaNG ay cent tyre eee sae 13 3 
OMMINUCESEONCE ATCA Viaeeteisee foc toitn ice irene ore ee 6 1 
LOfMINUTES FC WICETALGAY meses ieee en ei eee 117 26 
LSimainutesnb wicernvaA ye seca eaaeet ee is ett ora oe 16 4 
(Oia CVE Ravens. c Ginga cS ee EIR RI E eeeae 25 5 
INGE DrONASlONPMeEr MeN fy eta tee tere ie cele Satie ead oes 281 61 
Overtime Rates: 
Time and one-half after standard hours per day only.... 121 26 
Time and one-half after standard hours per day and per 
SES Bacuuencth DAE O HA a ee ESC OT ae 131 29 
Time and one-half after standard hours per week only... 24 5 
Time and one-half for work outside of designated 
WOLKING OUTS ee eee crete Te ee aoa norte 46 10 
Time and one-half for specified number of hours, rate 
nieherncthereatcce on ate a eek eee 93 20 
Straight time for short period before overtime rate of 
time and one-half is applicable..................... 7 2 
(QIN SBS 5 sae Aoi Rosca Saicsa Ba eee es 24 5 
No provision or rates not given..................+---+- 12 3 
Pay for Saturday or Alternative 6th Day: 
Siam OraN OUOsNALT ee tenets Glo sntnte siieaeiowion obey oats 167 37 
Regular pay in morning; and time and one-half after 
PONOXO) es Arlee cic tii SCC EA ROCCHI R ORES eh 20 4 
Double time Sk te he eee om ts cae a oe 16 4 
Time and one-half for morning; double time after noon. 20 4 
Provisons vary with different sections or occupations . 8 2» 
\Wovelig Joldel en OIRUSVCL., 5 nanemeachn leo UL OED ODEO DIG mo Goh re 6 1 
Gompensatonyalimeo tiene ee een een en 5 1 
Time and one-half for stipulated time and double time 
ROTOR VCE eUnta te nne os ce cisiaiteinis ole icici ie. nit sVeriate. mers 15 3 
Other premium FOB VaDLOVIBLOUSaa dan nansiy ile olnas 9 2 
INOISDECIa EDrOWASION eter ae eek rete saiecieta cone 192 42 
Pay for Sunday or Alternative 7th day: 
pluimm evan chliomenina lis sreres cic fey coote rete scene ckenovare osieieroh she ls. erereve 135 29 
DOU DIS tLING wee eee rc ae Sas we haces Seabees 209 46 
Woublemunemncrone- alte etic eeieeee 4 1 
Provisions vary with different sections or occupations. . 5 1 
WOLKDLOUTDICCC MEE its Llc reice ne cre oe sae ness 3 1 
Other premium ps yi PLO VISIONS sues dete ieee ele > 10 2 
INOISDECIA BDO VASTONe atte etic cle date a ctctee te treeees 92 20 
Bestatory Holidays Observed: ? 4 
RET en nM cates scree catess Daigiaee. vicina’ a oer 14 3 
Wise omer dGe GUebiin.o Bice Oe eee RIO Inte anna 26 6 
Tce MO Re rhe ce Sake w cisie BUR oar MOOS aia 36 8 
Se eee ey sta ahetado dapSialistecacy oie Skttine ser sashes 242 53 
(9) GiP THHVONA Sapte a then Ane rentom ACEO CRAIG CEA eee 119 26 
Varies for different employees................:.+-+-.- 16 3 
INOVDEOViSLON Nee Pee nis ise cree on) ovviglarete eects ie 2 gre se eet tees 
Paid Statutory Holidays: 
SLOLELCSS ae ne MMe he either os ee lecake ower dala a Melons wie 19 4 
CN oy win REUSE sich ed TES RIE OO ek OS Aree 10 2 
So cs dS ORE Tac GD MOT ORCC AAC e En Cn an ree 17 4 
UIDs oie ech PRS Tt Cn oa ROUT SPCR eer Ce ne 29 5 
Choa sidalal Sry dbAcnn. oa canes COO Doe eee Ae ene 47 10 
Do 0.5 SnD Baa hee 0.00 on GGUS SBE no nn es eee 243 ie 
OTOTEINOLO see rake Hee oe ae) cra a aaa lolah ol ess) alee Serebeusont 66 15 


Workers Covered 


198, 600 


74, 100 


118, 800 
10, 500 


27,100 
60, 100 


2,900 
9,700 
5,300 


149, 800 


48, 800 


1, 200 
5,900 
17,100 
28, 600 
169, 500 
81,000 
5,000 
200 
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TABLE 6—SELECTED PROVISIONS FROM AGREEMENTS IN CANADIAN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1956 


(458 agreements, covering 308,500 workers) 
































Agreements Workers Covered 
Provisions - case nee 
er Cent er Cent 
Number of Total Number of Total 
Paid Statutory Holidays: (Conel’d) 
Varies for different employees.....................5.. 15 3 5, 800 2 
INOIDLO VISION | See ae in sree Gene ee 12 3 15400 eas cl ee eR oe 
Pay Rates for Unpaid Holidays Worked: 
Time and, One-hal eerie ates ae sete at career 58 13 58, 100 18 
Doubletimve = Peete rote eee eae ate Wises 23 5 9,100 3 
Rate varies for different days, sections of occupations. . 4 1 2,000 1 
Ld OVe) Soe Oe Ae ee Be i a PRE SURE Co od | oe 6 1 2,300 1 
ING. DLO VISION rete bc aayeme, Mais tec aor ee eer 367 80 237, 000 77 
Pay Rates for Paid Holidays Worked: 
‘Eimeand: one-half javaye aint. a tiers rae ee eee: 23 5 8, 800 3 
Doublestimes ser ve ee Peo ot en eee 110 24 65,300 21 
Doublestumemandione-balimee sss eee erent 183 40 161, 500 53 
PRriple time serie eee a ce ee nee cere ie ae 46 10 28,000 9 
@ompensatorvavlm clot ae eee ener See re 4 1 400 snslatts <a ISS ae 
Time and one-half and another day off with pay........ 12 3 7,100 2 
Double time and another day off with pay............. 6 1 3,300 1 
Other. cc bie eee eect Pee aera eRe ese 17 4 7,000 2 
ING, DEO VASION ct ean ee ey te oh eee eee eee er nerieee 57 12 27,100 9 
Paid Vacations:* 
Uniform plan—1 week 
After 1 year of service or less..................... 24 5 25, 600 8 
Afteniothermperiod Ol services andesite Lee gee a eee. ee ee 1,000 0 wh lee kieset Bee 
Uniform plan—2 weeks 
After 1 year of service or less-...................- 27 6 14, 200 5 
Aitemounen period OmserviGerce) neta te 3! 1 3,300 1 
Uniform plan—3 weeks 
Aiter lpyearot, Service OL eS s- aa seen Sees 23 ede Bin lee care 300s, | ae eee 
‘After other period) OlcserviCe ence Le pbs Cee Tee 100 ! <an/)) Stee eee eee 
Graduated plan—1 week 
After 1 year of service or less..................... 348 76 241,300 78 
After other period of service...................... 14 3 8, 400 3 
Graduated plan—2 weeks 
AtterslevesdTOlserviCelOl) CSS: ite ane 62 14 20, 600 7 
After VearsOlservicesn. omens ae ieee een ne 46 10 28, 800 9 
‘Aftems vears of SCrvicesi., 0 ue e sods een eee ee 122 27 101, 800 33 
After 40 Cars Ol SCLVviCes 2. aioe contre teen naan 14 3 6, 100 2 
Ai ter Ory ears:Ol/ SCLViCE «ee cee ada ee tee 14] 31 108, 100 35 
After more than 5 years of service................ 4 1 12001 i Vee See 
Service requirements not stated........... Pare 12 3 10,700 3 
Graduated plan—3 weeks 
After ory ears Olser vice. aie ee ae ene ene ore 6 1 2,100 1 
After Olyearsi0l ServiCesss. eee eee ae eee 24 oy 5,600 2 
Aftent by earsiOl SCCVICCs sy ean scene eee ae 204 45 192, 400 62 
Atter 20% cars-of service mame ine ae reer 36 8 13,000 4 
After more than 20 years of service............... 21 5 8, 200 3 
After other period or service requirement not 
Stated Pee. weak ee he Pee tae ce he eae 14 2 4,200 1 
Graduated plan—4 weeks 
After more than 20 and less than 25 years of service. 2 tte 6+ [eee fF epee E 400. oc|. otalaeee eee 
After 25 years or more of service.................. 36 8 37,100 12 
Service requirement not stated................... 2g, (85 eae 100.0 dt eee 
INGiproyvisionMoryacationnaeer sees eae eee 6 1 2,100 1 
Sick Leave With Pay: 
Specified period at full pay, cumulative............... 19 4 7,800 2 
Specified period at full pay, non-cumulative........... a 2 1,700 1 
Unspecified period at full pay........................- DO on SA 875 Se 200 90 wink. See 
At discretion of management......................-.. 5 1 2,900 1 
Other s:\..3: Bens Mee ce cee ee ee nc ae ene 14 3 19, 400 6 
NO prOViSlONn ete oa oe oe ee ee Ali 90 276, 500 90 
Paid Leaves of Absence: * 
Death im the:tamil yas. adam a eae oe ee 62 14 43,300 14 
Llnessan'thevtaral yore petit ee et ene ene 6 i 7,400 2 
JuLnyadubys Ol COULURWIUNESS fyiee mie eee en tee 50 11 69, 800 23 
Others. 22 eo pee accs eee hc ee oe eee 18 4 5,600 2 
INO prOVISLON | weer oes ee cd et ae ee eee 358 78 216,000 70 
Unpaid Leaves of Absence— Union 
Business and Military: * 
Extended leave for permanent union officers... ..... 147 32 174,700 57 
Limited leave for attendance at union meetings... 187 41 169,700 55 
Leave for military service..................-..--- 75 16 67 , 600 22 
Other i 2S ents ea eee cere, ee acer Pe eae 27 6 28,300 9 
ING: PLOVISIOM Sensor bccne ee, Case ae ee 181 40 79,600 26 
Other Unpaid Leaves of Absence: * 
Maternity lea verte yee. c odes cic Macca driei, teem nee 25 6 22,900 fl 
Personal reasons eee © an cc eo oes A ee 246 54 206 , 800 67 
INGIPLO VISION See Fa a tea den ee eee 207 45 99 , 600 32 
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TABLE 6—SELECTED PROVISIONS FROM AGREEMENTS IN CANADIAN 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1956 


(458 agreements, covering 308,500 workers) 






































\ Agreements Workers Covered 
Provisions -— = ae ca? ny 
Per Cent ; en ieeier @ent 
Number of Total Number of Total 
Wage Differentials for Women: * 
HcUalepaygproavislOlieans spe lease es Nee acer: noc ees 47 10 51,700 17 
owenmlmnoura ve tor WOmMmenwae sree silastic ise oer 85 19 55,500 18 
Special job classifications for women.................. 125 27 89, 300 29 
Lower wage rates for women in same job classification 
PACH TaVe\a eh mae ee 6 eo: Gee SaaS Ang ae, Ge OS a eee 54 12 34, 200 11 
INO EDLOVISION ere pyeee aie ie eee ER ene. Galas hore 287 63 189, 100 61 
Method of Wage Payment: 
EtGurlivarntessonlyane cae dee ogee renee ties 5 fest ca: 238 52 115, 300 37 
@cheucim ema bes Only ae eerie ee ee horas «cus 33 7 21,900 7 
Piece:or Commission rates only....../...........:.... 3 1 500 Ashlee ee 
ourkyaand ot hen timelra bese sc sm eee eects es cn 19 4 8, 800 3 
Time and piece or commission rates................... lil 24 107, 500 35 
Time rates with individual incentive pay............. 34 & 44, 600 15 
Time rates with group incentive plan................. 9 2 6, 300 2 
ENTORDOLV:1 S51 ODM Pee Neeteee yaya cue ft vere yay o taorscistiee Socuched wie 11 2 3,600 1 
Individual Wage Adjustments: * 
IMeritr nCleASCS frit 1 art oe cee Soi asa mame eta AS « 24 5 14,900 5 
Automatic increase based on length of service.......... 51 11 60, 600 20 
Automatic increase based on length of service and merit 31 7 24,100 8 
Ranges of rates provided but basis of adjustment not 
SRR GYG eo be Nk Se Aaeie OmaRe eA Sg eerie ee ee 68 15 39, 500 13 
Premium! pay for hazardous work............<--.-:+-.- 3 1 O00} eileen ase L. 
Premium pay for dirty or distateful work............. 29 6 24,600 8 
Provision for lower wage rates for handicapped workers 37 8 28, 500 9 
OG Cree ey RE toe hosckes eicttvr od chee critieee eset ein scers Ze) RRS 0g Pare SOO eR lee lee. ccs 
INO MDLOMISIOU MIN ye Rohe dt «aici epacio ee cin eknersias, aes 256 56 159, 000 52 
General Wage Adjustments During Life of Agreement: * 
Reopening permitted at any time upon notice......... 4 1 2,100 1 
Reopening permitted at specified time or times........ 4] 9 49,300 16 
Reopening clause based on cost of living changes........ 12 3 8, 800 3 
Automatic cost of living escalator clause............... 46 10 47, 600 15 
OL Ca pe re rn) chee rt hot eiasrh eg Saeed egies 14 3 22,300 i 
ING@IPLOVISIOMN1O lea Oy Cane nee ienners etn ita 347 76 204, 500 66 
Shift Schedules and Differentials: 
iwo-shittisystemlyn Orditierentislie spr yane oe ee eiee = 6 1 1 100 tw leer: 
Two-shilt system, differential.>...............-...--- 40 9 16, 600 5 
Three-shift system, no differential for any shift........ 5 1 2, 800 1 
Three-shift system, equal differential for second and 
GhaTCes Lt Gan ee eke fe ase oe ae oe Rios oe iehsns 52 11 53,200 17 
Three-shift system, higher differential for third than 
LOT SECON Cus Lil Capen emg race ete eat nis to oeeen ay Sear 131 29 132, 400 43 
Shift work indicated but number of shifts not stated, 
MOGUL eN UIA) Mee see wilh Sareea Nine ee ee oe es 14 3 3, 200 1 
Shift work indicated but number of shifts not stated, 
WA MECLITLe LOL tic Maree tt a aneacic Aeweeicterar nici ea aioe ete te 101 22 48,600 16 
INGDEOV 1S ONE reo: Sores. Wars Mateo etwinneate oe Ne 109 24 50, 600 17 
Guaranteed Earnings (Weekly or More): 
Work or wages guaranteed for 20 weeks or more during 
SHERI, 5 Geno codon SLR. 5 RI Ieee eC SOOT Cece. eee et NE OR (errs ert iris, he TE S00 Balestier ee ee 
Supplementary unemployment benefit plan............ 12 3 32,600 11 
Work or wages guaranteed for more than one week but 
lessithanes Umwicelkewyaan te aee acre series etn sea: 5 1 3,500 1 
Work or wages guaranteed for one week............... 17 4 16, 200 5 
(ONS IVETE S mos Sse ne ec Hoe MA COT eC OR Rees eee il 1 8,700 3 
EN ORD TO VAS] O Nanas Seer fem. 8-s2'c, Melee kicks Asti nee oie 416 91 246, 200 80 
Reporting Pay (Regular Work): 
TENTUA baie ahe Viorel Coins Seay po ean coo COUR aoe ce aac ens as 29 6 10,600 3 
BEHOUTSIOM WOlKAOI DAV Gra am. o + ericds hcine ere oni ee sree 180 40 161,000 52 
DAIOULS OM WOLka OLDE Vireeeaace eee nie cies a oninc nese te 38 8 23, 400 8 
PA OULSTOLMWOLIGOMDA Vice oe re ates ttc. ot cleretoheteine ec cere 28 6 33,700 11 
Cer eate een Me He Sd 2 BINS. a rhe oc Nira deeb alacaiie OG ae ie 11 2 6,000 2 
INI@® FOPOAEWO season ee Be cen Hei eon oats cena oe 172 38 73, 800 24 
Call-in Pay: 
Minimum number of hours at straight time or over- 
time rate whichever is applicable................-. 129 28 104, 300 34 
Minimum number of hours at straight time or actual 
hours worked at overtime rate, whichever is 
PRHEERNS CS oro so relzs acide 3 BMGs CECE ee Lec eanet fo arama 40 9 34,300 11 
Time and one-half for minimum of 4 hours............. 25 5 22,500 tf 
Time and one-half for minimum of 3 hours.............. 21 5 22,200 7 
Time and one-half for minimum of 2 hours.............. 21 5 8, 500 3 
COPIER: 5 sls o tins oc cul Ree pire NG RE ne Ce ee ence 28 6 25,100 8 
eRe SION SEERA Ae Vay. a se oes anaes tees 194 42 91,500 30 
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TABLE 6—SELECTED PROVISIONS FROM AGREEMENTS IN CANADIAN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1956 


(458 agreements, covering 308,500 workers) 








Agreements Workers Covered 
Provisions BS Peon a), ee pe Coe 
er Cen er Cen 
Number of Total Number of Total 
Profit Sharing, etc.: 
Profitesharing planer seep en ce imate eiereters eee PPR A fi Baseartor sar ticitad TOO:ptey 4] 608 Se eh ee 
Bonus plane 7 eae pees rat cs eee arsidete nace cetera: fee 2 5 9,800 3 
OCH Ese Pocee, Ceee icre hereto lake acnerstaeieiers wicte = 3 1 SOOia a) 3 [ae Se 
INO DrOViSION ses eee ee ey eit dete ce tiiel iets cele 434 94 298, 100 97 
Severance Pay: 
Maximiumiot onemweek-sipa yiaiedeaesse eile seeeincere reine 12 3 4,200 1 
Maximum of more than one but not over two weeks’ pay De Oe Sees See, S00 Hak even 
Maximum of more than two weeks’ pay.............. 10 2 12,000 4 
Pay, invlietionmobieeiomlay. Oller aie dela: peer 8 2 7,900 3 
OlH Slat AMAT Oe Ss 28 A amet a nee e oeere derarice iets cdo, ene? 9 2 5,100 Wy 
IN OMPLO VISION See se Atco cic cktec ts ite cheno mars 417 91 279,000 90 
Apprenticeship: , 

Mo VOALB sie shores Oe eto lele orcliseas Me trele nines altloleneee Meter nueretes 5 1 2,100 1 
Over2ibutmotamoreithan 4oyearsa. weenie ere ete 41 9 46,700 15 
ARVCATS sorters ccc eee \c or Aare ates abe atoPD sal area oce ole tenet eras 35 8 14,100 5 
Varying lengths of apprenticeship..................... 19 4 18, 800 6 
Length of apprenticeship not specified................ 60 13 79,500 As 
ING PROVISION: sameeren. teeter ec erie ciciae Celeron ee ce 298 65 147,300 48 

Seniority Unit: 
Unitnotistated sack: au acer crue incr on eee ee 67 15 20,500 7 
Wathintcraiy Omoccupation Onl yaee meneame ceteris 29 6 7,500 2 
Department sree a ee eens ee ote Re ern tiers 65 14 22, 800 “a 
Plant 8) ops eee tne eee ins ete ee 85 19 42,600 14 
Craft or occupation and department.................. 16 4 16,200 5 
Craft or occupation, department and plant............. 17 4 44,200 14 
Cranhioroccupation andep lances ts ait rt rete 12 3 14,700 5 
Denarbmentaoucdeplantseeen eee eer ree Erne 111 24 105, 600 34 
Departmentandicompanyeeeeeere er eee 200 eC: he aes 2,100 J 
Plsntrandacompan vere eet eee errr ne 2 Pen | At Aah hoy 3,500 1 
Ot ere ee ee ae es css ee cree 9 2 5,100 2 
INO: PEOWISION Amerie ater et OT exc atte RI ee ae 43 9 23,700 8 
Seniority Recognition: 
In ayoli stony) teeerys es frre ve cee cece ner rare ee Q 2 3,300 1 
iinipromo tions on lyse. ene Meer eer eee 5S 1 2,000 1 
In:rehiringzonly.) eee nee eee eine pM Sn Race cee Bs 6 En 1,800 1 
Imlay otistandspromotlons eee eee en ee i 7) 2,200 1 
Inlay otisrandiene niin eae ee er ere 28 6 14,500 5 
Inipromotions ancirehinin vere Tener een 3 1 900 red hier eee 
In layoffs, promotions and rehiring................... 193 42 134, 800 43 
In choice of vacations and/or work..............--.-- 7 2 2,900 1 
Layoffs and choice of vacations and/or work.......... 3 1 20000 Hike PRP eee 
Layoffs, promotions and choice of vacations and/or 
WOl Ke ere: Se eee en eee en ke ene Cie + 1 it mele omen on ot 
Layoffs, rehiring and choice of vacations and/or work. . 8 2 4,100 J 
Layoffs, promotions, rehiring and choice of vacations 
and /Or:wOrk eee.) ee eee ee ee ee 134 29 110,900 36 
Others 5.08 eter bets, sec bere Ce erate OE eae 10 2 3,100 1 
INO Provision ieee ey eetio ae Ceri aoe 45 9 27,200 9 
Special Seniority Rights: * 
Union stewards and/or officials....................--- 122 Del 115,100 Si 
Specitied skillediemplovecsa! ss sneee ae een 53 12 63,300 21 
Handicapped and disabled employees.................- 67 15 79,300 26 
Separate seniority unit for women.................... 26 6 38, 400 12 
OCB Era ee Oates recs NaN Wea rec Pind eae ee ce 46 10 65,300 21 
ING provisions epee ce toe alone cee oe he eee 260 Yl 108,900 35 
Safety: 
Generalisatetyastatementionl yaeeeet tee eee 126 28 70,300 23 
Speciicisatetiyerules lis te clare mean meee anne manne 19 4 9,600 3 
Joint employer-union safety committee............... 8 2 7,100 2 
General safety statement and joint safety committee... 125 27 109, 900 36 
General safety statement and union safety committee. . 5 1 L100 oe [oe ceneoeee 
Specific safety rules and joint safety committee........ 11 @ 11,200 4 
Specific safety rules and union safety committee........ 3 1 200: wsiliveens ate ceer 
Other ns ch cache ee ee ee ene ee tt eo ee 2, lin reste teh ee ees GOO. OWackeonee soe 
IN@ BrOVIBION: As enecne tamale cctee Lge ea ene 159 35 98,500 32 
Pensions: 
Pension plan, details not given...............cececeeee 62 14 42,800 14 
Pension plan, employer-employee financed............. 16 3 12, 500 4 
Pension plan, employer financed....................-- 17 4 46, 800 15 
Ot Here 2s heer era Clee nd ON FS oh he ae epee Cree 4 1 2,900 1 
NO. DrO Vas LON eee eee yt ce Ee eae ee eee res 359 78 203 , 500 66 
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TABLE 6—SELECTED PROVISIONS FROM AGREEMENTS IN CANADIAN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1956 


(458 agreements, covering 308,500 workers) 


See 
Te >... 





Ae Agreements Workers Covered 
Provisions — 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Number of Total Number of Totak 
Group Insurance and Cash Benefits: * 
PEG NSUTANOG see ro gies ork, ¢ 3 lls 4 inn ade pte aed eleTeNiaos s 121 26 104, 700 34 
ACC GentNSUranCes fe anes ao eee phere Crim 75 16 63, 400 21 
Weekly accident and/or sickness cash benefits......... 116 25 97,400 32 
ety WALNOUS COtALIS <0 csc auton na cele conc cite x awe 85 19 53, 000 17 
IN ONDE GVASION ee niricta era toi chore oe ore herb 239 52 145,300 47 
Group Hospitalization, Surgical and Medical Benefits: * 
Hospitalization benefits, employee only............... 3) 1 1,400 1 
Hospitalization benefits, employee and family........ 82 18 84,000 27 
Surgical and/or medica] care benefits, employee only . 14 3 8, 200 3 
Surgical and/or medical care benefits, employee and 

FAM Vem a occ ote erin tee 105 23 92,400 30 
Rlankwithoutdetails eee a pire: ot ceeetinceee ene. 115 25 76,500 25 
IN Teese en oR oob ae oa AOE ee OP nnn yee eee 222 49 130, 600 42 

Group Health and Welfare Financing: 
Methodimotindicated sy erence ieee nie ere 45 10 28,100 9 
Himiployertinancedeee ter aceerc eerie emetic 51 11 41,500 13 
NO Mmily pinaNCede Mert. Aas cattle nts atohtterae bus Sete dotss 140 31 104, 100 34 
Bmployieorinaniced 25 ceca ca cin eae sawecie oe aes Leper” et. eee east eer. TOO PR ince eer. ae 
Ot rermeee ei re d e ee teeny io att tes 10 2 10, 200 3 
IN ORDO VASLOU eevee Coben kote cok 1) tee rad See a, 210 46 124, 500 41 
Grievance Procedure: 
Grievance procedure, but no details and no arbitration 

DLOVISIONS eerste tetera tesco teeta Ne oc e es 6 1 1,400 1 
Grievance procedure, but no details—arbitration pro- 

NANTON S S05 9 o oe SED Oe DOES Cone ome bei CS ate Leer 17 4 12,500 4 
Step-by-step procedure—no final arbitration........... 11 2 4,000 1 
Step-by-step procedure—final arbitration........:..... 402 88 281,000 91 
NomtacommMitteom were sae ketene ea ree sels 16 3 6, 900 2 
OCheraernew ee. Bem in ae OAR RATAN TT HOSA. 3 1 L300 ine een 
INOSDEO VISION . Heese re ch tare wi AREENE « Patt kd Oeae ease: 3 1 1,400 1 

Scope of Grievance Procedure: * 
All differences arising during life of agreement........ 205 45 171,500 56 
Matters concerning the application, violation or inter- 

Hretavionortuemenrcement. sete eeatee dace meee ee 163 36 103, 700 34 
Provision for union initiating grievances............... 87 19 113, 700 37 
Provision for employer initiating grievances........... 125 27 105, 600 34 
No provision or scope not outlined.................... 65 14 25,200 8 

Compensation for Grievance Work: * 
Grievance representative(s) paid by employer for time 

SHCUPNO MIME LIMIT GREE ees Meter 99 22 65, 100 21 
Grievance representative(s) paid by employer for time 

spent on grievances, time limit.................... 100 22 78, 800 26 
Grievance representative(s) paid jointly by employer 

| and union for time spent on grievances............. 5 1 6, 800 2 
Grievance representative(s) paid only for meetings 

calledibyzemployvernwe. see eie eine ae 14 3 8,200 3 
Grievance representative(s) paid at discretion of 

OIMpPlOVer Nene ets ohne o denies tele telat tees 9 2 1, 800 i 

LOO, ns a5 eon U Bal tie GRIN CSE RO ROLES Cee ED OCC rare a oeae 4 1 16, 800 5 
INI@ JDRONARIO oe a cues ae Sue Ce OO GaGa ner duce baaae 231 50 133, 100 43 
Jurisdiction of Arbitration: * 
All differences arising during life of contract........... 49 11 28,900 9 
Matters concerning the application, violation or in- 

terpretation of agreement only............-...---- 314 69 237,400 77 
Settlement of general wage level during life of agree- 

TOTES choke 3.6. ORGS © nese MONO OT POAC CRS ECOG TOIT ORIG 5 1 3,400 1 
Determination of new contract termS...............-.- Died See costes eater take 2,200 1 
No provision or jurisdiction not outlined............... 94 21 41, 400 13 

| Work Stoppage During Life of Contract: 
Statement of intent to refrain from work stoppage. .... é 3 1 L510 0 oN isetncseminraeuts 23 
Specific ‘‘no strike or lockout’? clause without quali- 

AT CALIONLEA HE SRA rie ee are a ete caste ase ohbaniee’s 320 70 | 238,500 78 
Provision for essential services in event of stoppages. 41 9 30, 200 9 
(OUPIINGTE a cicioietnea Beseenerenmactes occ nei RA eR aa BERT I Cae een 39 8 21,400 7 
EN AEDEO (AGL 0TIS Pr Verses scale es Zale Sen Sid tits Tee oe 55 12 17,400 6 





* Figures for agreements containing combinations of these provisions are counted more than once. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Labour Legislation in Quebec, 1957 


Allowances payable to needy mothers are raised. No labour acts amended 


The Quebec Legislature, in session from 
November 14 until February 21, raised the 
allowances payable to needy mothers. No 
Jabour acts were amended. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


The Needy Mothers Assistance Act, deal- 
ing with conditions and procedure _ for 
granting allowances to needy mothers, was 
amended by two Acts, An Act Respecting 
Allowances to Needy Mothers and _ their 
Children, and An Act Respecting Assistance 
to Needy Mothers and the Quebec Social 
Allowances Commission. 

An Act Respecting Allowances to Needy 
Mothers and their Children, effective 
March 1, 1957, adds new sections to the 
Needy Mothers Assistance Act providing 
for a monthly basic allowance of $60 for 
a needy mother keeping a child with her, 
plus a monthly allowance of $3 for cach 
of her other children devendent on her. 
Formerly the amount of allowances was 
fixed in regulations under the Act, and was 
$40 a month in a city or town of 5,000 
population or more, and $35 a month im 
other places. The allowance could’ be 
increased by $1 a month for a_ second, 
third, fourth or fifth child, by $2 for a 
sixth or seventh, and by $3 for each addi- 
tional child. 

A personal income not exceeding S600 
per year does not affect the allowance. Jn 
the case of an income exceeding such sum, 
the excess over $600 is to be deducted from 
the amount of the allowance. Previously 
the allowable income was $400 a year. 

The allowances paid to a needy mother 
under this Act and a personal income not 
exceeding $600 per annum will not prevent 
a mother from benefiting from the Quebee 
Public Charities Act for hospitalization 
purposes. 

A number of changes were made in the 
authority of the Lieutenant-Governor in 








This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 
provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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Council to make regulations. As the result 
of adopting a basic allowance of $60 the 
Act struck out the provision by which the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council had the 
power to fix allowances. A new provision 
was added to the effect .that regulations 
may be made setting out rules to be 
followed by the administering body and 
the facts and circumstances which it must 
take into account in appraising the needs 
of the beneficiaries. 

The provision, not in use, by which the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council could 
impose on municipalities a contribution not 
exceeding 5 per cent of the allowances 
paid to beneficiaries domiciled in the 
municipality was struck out. 

An amendment in 1947 enabled regula- 
tions to be made authorizing the adminis- 
tering authority to grant needy mothers’ 
allowances in special cases not strictly im 
accord with the conditions of the Act, if 
after an investigation it was considered 
that such grants were equitable and con- 
formable to the spirit of the Act. The 
present amendment adds to this provision 
that the regulations may also authorize 
the granting of additional assistance im 
eases of disability of the mother or of her 
husband. 

An Act Respecting Assistance to Needy 
Mothers and the Quebec Social Allowances 
Commission, effective February 21, entrusts 
the administration of the Needy Mothers 
Assistance Act to the Quebec Social Allow- 
ances Commission, which administers old 
age pensions, pensions for the blind and 
disability pensions. Prior to this amend- 
ment the administration of the Act was 
entrusted to the Needy Mothers’ Assistance 
Bureau. The membership of the Commis- 
sion was increased from three to four 
members and the quorum from two to 
three members. 

Besides making the change in administra- 
tion, the amendment makes some changes 
in the conditions of eligibility for allow- 
ances. In the case of a child pursuing 
studies, or when a child cannot work 
because of physical or mental disability, 





the benefits under the Act may be granted 
or continued in favour of the mother until 
the child reaches the age of 18 instead of 
16 years. Eighteen years is the age at which 
assistance to blind or disabled persons is 
available under other legislation. Pre- 
viously the Act, as amended in 1949, 
permitted the allowance to be extended 
until the child was 19 years of age but 
only in the case of a child unable to work 
because of physical or mental disability. 


In circumstances in which the father has 
deserted the family, the mother is eligible 
for assistance if he has been absent for one 
year. Formerly she was eligible only if he 
had been absent for five years and_ his 
whereabouts were unknown. The allowance 
is also available to a mother whose husband 
is condemned to six months’ or more 
detention in a penal institution. Previously 
she was eligible only if the sentence was 
for 12 months or more. 





Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


B.C. courts affirm trial judge’s ruling on picketing; hold internal agree- 
ment between unions cannot modify terms of collective agreement 


An appeal by an official and some mem- 
bers of a bakery workers’ union who had 
been found guilty of illegal picketing of a 
wholesale bakery was dismissed by the 
British Columbia Court of Appeal, which 
found that the picketing was not to advance 
the interests of the union but was intended 
to drive the bakery owner out of business. 


In the British Columbia Supreme Court, 
a general contracting firm was awarded 
damages against a carpenter’s local which, 
out of loyalty to an internal rule of the 
International Union, directed some of its 
members to commit a breach of a collec- 
tive agreement, and against a pile-drivers’ 
local which abetted the violation of the 
agreement. 


British Columbia Court of Appeal... 


. .. Upholds decision of trial judge who ruled that 
picketing which constitutes a nuisance is illegal 


The British Columbia Court of Appeal, 
in a majority judgment given on December 
7, 1956, dismissed an appeal of a bakery 
union business agent and others against 
a trial judge’s ruling that picketing of a 
Vancouver bakery which went further than 
a communication of facts was illegal (L.C., 
Sept. 1956, p. 1157). 

The majority judgment was given py 
Mr. Justice Sheppard, Mr. Justice Bird 
concurring in his reasons for decision. Mr. 
Justice Davey dissented. . 

The trouble began on April 23, 1956, 
when Hammer, an immigrant who owned a 
small, non-union bakery doing both retail 
and wholesale business in Vancouver, dis- 
missed an employee for drunkenness and 
insubordination. The employee immediately 
joined Local 468 of the Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers’ International Union 


of America and on April 25 appeared in a 
picket line established in front of the 
plaintiff's business. That same day, one of 
Hammer’s female employees became a 
member of the union and the following day 
left her job to join the picketers. 

As a result of the picketing, Hammer's 
sales fell off and a number of persons 
stopped doing business with him. On May 
1, 1956, a meeting was arranged with 
Kemmis, the business agent of Local 468, 
at which Hammer tried to persuade the 
union official to withdraw the picket, point- 
ing out that he could not afford to operate 
his bakery on a union basis. Kemmis 
refused, offering, instead, the alternative of 
signing an agreement or getting out of the 
wholesale bakery business. Hammer would 
not sign an agreement, with the result that 
the picketing continued. 

Hammer then applied for an injunction 
restraining the union from unlawful picket- 
ing, at the same time suing for damages. 
A motion for an interim injunction was, 
by consent, treated as the trial of the 
action, the question of damages being 
reserved. The trial judge found the union 
members liable for an actionable con- 
spiracy, a judgment from which _ the 
defendants appealed to this court. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Sheppard, 
the trial judge’s findings could only be 
sustained if it were proved that the 
picketers had entered into an agreement 
to effect an unlawful purpose or to use 
unlawful means, with damages to the 
plaintiff the result. This was the principle 
applied in the case of Crofters’ Hand 
Woven Harris Tweed v. Veitch (L.G. 1942, 
p. 499). 

The evidence showed that an agreement 
existed in this case. The manner of carrying 
out the picketing, he said, imdicated an 
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organization from a pre-existing agreement 
and the overt acts proved the agreement. 
There might be a dispute as to the amount 
of damage but on the evidence there was 
no dispute as to the fact of damage. 
The real issue turned upon the purpose of 
the union and the means used. 

The trial judge had concluded that the 
purpose of the picketing was to interfere 
with the plaintiff’s contractual relations 
and to put him out of the wholesale bakery 
business as punishment for what the union 
termed the “unjust dismissals of two of 
the defendants”. There was evidence to 
support this finding and no manifest error ; 
therefore, the finding should stand. 

The evidence further established that 
the picketing was carried out by wrongful 
acts amounting to nuisance. Customers 
were approached and engaged in conversa- 
tion, even accosted. After the setting-up 
of the picket line a variety of persons with 
a diversity of interests promptly severed 
their connections with the plaintiff and 
there was evidence that the severance was 
not voluntary. The general refusal to 
continue dealing with the plaintiff and 
the fact that such refusals arose at the 
same time suggested conformity to a cen- 
tral plan and a pressure beyond persuasion. 

It seemed to Mr. Justice Sheppard that 
there was evidence on which the trial judge 
might find a nuisance by reason of Hammer 
having been disturbed in the enjoyment of 
his premises. As in the case of Southam v. 
Gouthro (L.G. 1948, p. 343), there was 
watching and besetting contrary to section 
501 of the Criminal Code, with nuisance 
resulting, and there was also evidence of 
intimidation through threat of. picketing 
of Hammer’s customers. 

In reply to.the argument that the activi- 
ties of the picketers came within the terms 
of the ;Trade-unions. Act and _ therefore 
there was. no liability in injunction or 
damage, he pointed out that the findings 
of the trial judge showed-that the defend- 
ants had not confined their activities to 
communicating facts nor had they restricted 
themselves to permitted methods. 

The decision of the Supreme Court of 
Canada in Williams v. Aristocratic Res- 
taurants (L.G. 1951, p. 1553) could not be 
applied in this instance, as contended by 
the defendants, because the picketers did 
not restrict their activities to fair and 
reasonable argument but rather were guilty 
of tortious acts such as were enjoined as 
unlawful in the Aristocratic Restaurants’ 
case. 

The defendants also claimed to be within 
the principle of the Crofters’ case referred 
to above, stating that their purpose was to 
advance the interest of the union. However, 
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the findings of the trial judge both as to 
the purpose of the defendants and the 
methods used took the case at bar outside 
the Crofters’ case. 

On the evidence, the defendants could 
not say that they “were not actuated by 
any intention or desire to injure the plain- 
tiff’. The picketing was directed against 
Hammer specifically and was continued 
after the picketers knew they were inter- 
fering with his customers and services and 
causing him damage. The defendants were 
therefore guilty of wilfully combining to 
injure a man in his trade and were liable 
for damages. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Davey, who 


dissented, the inferences drawn by the trial 


judge were unsupported by the evidence. 


‘The matter dealt with in the evidence 


seemed to him to be nothing more than the 
normal incidents of a bona fide trade dis- 
pute carried on by lawful means. In his 
opinion, this case could not on the facts 
be distinguished from the Crofters’ case 
and the Aristocratic Restaurants’ case. He 
would have allowed the appeal and dis- 
missed the action. Hammer et ux v. Kem- 
mis et al (1957) 20 WWR 619. iy 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


... rules collective agreement cannot be modified 
or amended by private arrangement between unions 


On June 27, 1956, the British Columbia 
Supreme Court held that a carpenter’s local 
which, under a collective agreement in 
which the type of carpenter work to be 
performed was not specified, had promised 
to meet the wood-working labour require- 
ments of a general contracting firm, had 
committed a breach of its agreement when, 
in obedience to an internal rule of the 
international union, it directed its members 
to stop work because the work belonged to 
another local. The other local was also 
liable because it knowingly induced a 
violation of the agreement. 

Mr. Justice Clyne, who gave the decision, 
reviewed the facts of the case before giving 
his reasons for judgment. The action for 
a declaration, injunction and damages was 
instituted by G. H. Wheaton, Limited, a 
general contracting firm doing business in 
Victoria, and a member of the Victoria 
Building Industries Exchange. The defend- 
ants were a carpenters’ union which had 
been certified as the bargaining agent for 
the journeymen carpenters and _ joiners 
employed by the plaintiff, Local 1598 of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America; Local 2415, a pile- 
drivers’ union also affiliated with the 
international; and the business agents of 
the two Locals. 








Under the terms of the collective agree- 
ment entered into by the Building Ex- 
change on behalf of its members and by 
the carpenters’ union, the plaintiff was 
obliged to hire its carpenters from Local 
1598, the carpenters’ local, while the latter 
agreed to supply the firm’s wood-working 
labour. The other defendant local had no 
contractual relationship with the plaintiff. 


The action resulted from a work stoppage 
by some members of the carpenter’s local 
who were engaged by the plaintiff to work 
on a CPR dock which the firm had con- 
tracted to repair. The men left the job 
on the third day following commencement 
of operations after being told by the 
business agents of the two locals and the 
president of the District Council of Car- 
penters that the work belonged to the pile- 
drivers’ local and that they would be 
disciplined, possibly fined, if they continued 
to work. 

Just before the walkout, the plaintiif’s 
managing director, who had _ previously 
refused the business agents’ requests to 
make a token hiring of one member of 
Local 2415 and to send his men to anoiher 
job, and who had also declined to refer 
the matter to the union executive3, sug- 
gested that the parties adopt the grievance 
procedure provided under the collective 
agreement. This called for the setting up 
of a committee composed of representatives 
of both parties for the purpose of settling 
the dispute. The union officials refused, 
stating that this was a Jurisdictional dis- 
pute which had nothing to do with the 
collective agreement. However, after the 
plaintiff had obtained a court order enjoin- 
ing the locals from violating or abetting 
the violation of the terms of the collective 
agreement, the carpenters’ local offered to 
enter upon grievance procedure but the 
Building Exchange declined, pointing out 
that the local had previously refused to 
adopt grievance procedure. 

In spite of the court order, the men 
from the carpenters’ local continued to 
refuse to work on the CPR wharf and the 
plaintiff did not try to have the order 
enforced, with the result that on April 16, 
the CPR notified the plaintiff that, as the 
carrying out of the contract had been 
delayed because of a jurisclictional dispute, 
the repair work would be postponed until 
the fall, at which time the matter would 
be reviewed. 

The Judge did not think the union’s 
offer to submit the dispute to grievance 
procedure could be taken seriously, coming 
as it did after the local had already refused 
to enter upon grievance procedure and 
after the proceedings in this action had 
commenced. He also discounted the evi- 


dence of the two witnesses who supported 
the defendants’ claim that members of the 
carpenters’ local were not capable of doing 
the work on the CPR wharf, pointing 
out that the men, both of them officials of 
pile-driving companies, were not anxious 
to see general contractors doing work 
which they thought should be sub-con- 
tracted to their firms. In his opinion, the 
real point to be decided was whether the 
plaintiff was bound by an internal rule of 
the parent union concerning the division 
of work between the two locals. 

The business agent of the carpenters’ 
local had claimed that it was a recognized 
rule within the international that work on 
wooden structures over water belonged to 
the pile-drivers’ local and work on wooden 
structures over dry land to the carpenters’ 
local. The Judge, however, found no 
evidence that either the plaintiff or the 
Building Exchange knew of such a rule 
nor any proof that the rule was recognized 
in contracting circles in Victoria. 

With respect to the collective agreement, 
which provided that the plaintiff was to 
hire its carpenters from the carpenters’ 
local, and that the local was to supply men, 
he said that the plaintiff was justified in 
believing that it had made an arrangement 
to have its wood-working labour require- 
ments looked after by the defendant car- 
penters’ local. In ordinary usage a carpenter 
meant a man who worked in lumber, 
whether finished, partly finished or un- 
finished. Murrays New English Dictionary 
defined the word carpenter as “an artificer 
in wood, as distinguished from a joiner, 
cabinet-maker, etc., one who does the 
heavier and stronger work in wood, as the 
framework of houses, ships, etc.” 

There was nothing in the collective 
agreement specifying the type of carpenter 
work to be done by the carpenters’ local. 
In the Judge’s view, the work to be done 
at the CPR wharf was general construction 
work and fell within the terms of the 
collective agreement, which could not be 
modified or amended by some _ private 
understanding or arrangement between the 
two defendant locals, or by the unilateral 
action of one of the parties to the agree- 
ment. He concluded that in directing its 
members to abandon work on the CPR 
wharf, the carpenters’ local had committed 
a breach of its agreement. There was no 
doubt that the executive of Local 2415 was 
aware of the agreement and the pile- 
drivers’ local was therefore guilty of 
unlawfully inducing the other local to 
violate its agreement. 

Accordingly, after declaring the right of 
the plaintiff to employ men from the 
carpenters’ local on the CPR job under the 
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terms of the collective agreement, Mr. 
Justice Clyne granted an injunction enjoin- 
ing the two locals and their business agents 
from violating or abetting the violation 
of the terms of the collective agreement. 

He also decided that, although no great 
loss had been suffered, the plaintiff was 
also entitled to some damages because the 
repair work had been postponed until fall, 


when costs would be higher. No arguments 
having been advanced that the unions were 
not legal entities against which damages 
could be claimed, he fixed damages in the 
nominal sum of $100, to be paid by the 
two defendant locals and their business 
agents. G. W. Wheaton Ltd. v Local 1598, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America et al (1957) 6 DLR 500. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Comprehensive regulations respecting oil and gas burning devices issued 
in Manitoba and weekly rest legislation is extended in Saskatchewan 


The first regulations to be issued under 
the Manitoba Gas and Oil Burner Act 
require persons installing or servicing oil 
and gas burning equipment to be licensed, 
and provide for the setting up of examin- 
ing boards to arrange for tests of com- 
petence. Equipment and installations must 
meet accepted standards and a system of 
inspection is authorized. 

The One Day’s Rest in Seven Act in 
Saskatchewan, which applied only in the 
cities and larger towns, was extended to 
cover the whole of the province. 

In British Columbia, inspectors under the 
Gas Act are required to hold certificates 
of competency. Salmonellosis was added to 
the Schedule of Industrial Diseases under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


British Columbia Gas Act 


In British Columbia, the regulations 
governing gas-fitters, contractors and deal- 
ers approved by O.C. 1853 of August 11, 
1954, (L.G. 1955, p. 450) were amended by 
new provisions requiring inspectors to hold 
certificates of competency. The amend- 
ments were authorized by O.C. 192 of 
January 30 and were gazetted February 14. 

The Gas Act of 1954 (L.G. 1954, p. 1744) 
provided that in order to carry out the 
purposes of the Act, inspectors would be 
appointed under the Civil Service Act with 
power to issue permits and certificates of 
inspection to gas-fitters, to order tests of 
appliances, to inspect premises and to shut 
off any piping or appliance found defective 
or dangerous. It also provided for the 
appointment of local inspectors with author- 
ity to exercise the rights and powers of 
inspectors within’ their territories. In 
organized municipalities, the local inspector 
was to be appointed by the Mayor, Reeve 
or Chairman of the Board of Commis- 
sioners, subject to the approval of the 
Chief Engineer-Surveyor, the officer of the 


Department of Public Works responsible 
for administering the Act. In unorganized 
territories, appointments were to be made 
by the Chief Engineer-Surveyor. 

The qualifications of inspectors were not 
set out, however, except that, in the 
regulations, provision was made for issuing 
gas-fitters’ licences without examination or 
fee to inspectors with satisfactory testi- 
monials, so long as they continued to be 
employed as inspectors by the Department 
or by the municipality. The new regula- 
tions specify, however, that all inspectors 
and local inspectors must hold certificates 
of competency and that no person, whether 
the holder of a valid certificate of com- 
petency or not, may inspect gas piping and 
appliances unless he has been appointed an 
inspector or local inspector under the Act. 


Three types of certificates of competency 
are provided for, Grade A, Grade B and 
provisional. The certificates will be issued 
by the Chief Inspector of the Gas Inspec- 
tion Division of the Department of Public 
Works, the officer now responsible for 
administering these regulations. 


A Certificate of Competency, Grade A, 
permits the holder to perform the duties 
of a local inspector, provided he has been 
appointed under the Act, and will only 
be issued to a person who has passed the 
prescribed examination. A Certificate of 
Competency, Grade B, may be granted 
without examination to a local inspector 
employed by a municipality before April 1, 
1956, and will be valid only as long as the 
holder remains in the employ of that 
municipality. In special cases where the 
Chief Inspector is satisfied that a munici- 
pality cannot obtain the services of a 
person with a Grade B certificate, he may 
issue a provisional certificate of com- 
petency to the holder of a gas-fitter’s 
licence, authorizing him to inspect domestic 
installations only. 


An application for a certificate of com- 
petency is to be submitted on the pre- 
scribed form and must be accompanied 
by the required fee and by testimonials 
certifying to the applicant’s knowledge and 
experience. 

The examination for a certificate of com- 
petency will be set by the Chief Inspector 
and will be written, practical and oral. A 
candidate who fails may be re-examined 
upon payment of half the regular examina- 
tion fee. If he fails the second time, the 
applicant may appeal to the Chief Inspec- 
tor, who may permit him to take another 
examination. This time, however, he must 
pay the full fee. 

Certificates of competency will be granted 
without fee to persons who have passed the 
competitive examination for gas inspector 
of the Gas Inspection Division of the 
Department of Public Works. 

All certificates of competency except 
those issued on or after October 15 will 
expire on December 31 of the year of 
issue. A certificate of competency issued by 
examination on or after October 15 of 
any year will be valid until the end of 
the next ensuing year. 


British Columbia Workmen's Compensation Act 

The British Columbia Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, with the approval of 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, has 
amended the Schedule of Industrial Dis- 
eases by adding salmonellosis to the list of 
diseases for which compensation is payable, 
effective from September 1, 1956. 

Salmonellosis is a form of food poisoning 
caused by bacteria of the salmonella group. 

The new regulation provides that com- 
pensation is payable to any person who 
contracts salmonellosis while engaged in 
any employment “where there is personal 
contact with a patient or patients with 
salmonellosis infection or the excrement 
from such patient or cultures derived from 
excrement and where an identical infecting 
organism from the source and infection has 
been adequately proved” in any of the 
following: a hospital, private hospital, 
nursing home, sanatorium, clinic, or a 
branch of the Victorian Order of Nurses; 
any prison hospital unit of the Province 
of British Columbia; a public health unit 
of the provincial government, the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia, a municipality or 
a school board; a place of employment 
where the work performed by a social 
welfare worker employed by the Province 
of British Columbia or by any municipality 
is of a nature and kind usually performed 
by any such public health unit; the British 
Columbia Medical Research Institute; the 
Department of Bacteriology of the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia. 


British Columbia is the only province in 
which salmonellosis is listed in the schedule 
of industrial diseases. 


Manitoba Gas and Oil Burner Act 

Regulations under the Gas and Oil 
Burner Act respecting oil burning and gas 
burning devices (Man. Reg. 9/57) were 
gazetted on February 9, 1957. 

These are the first regulations issued 
under the Act, which was passed in 1952, 
the purpose of which is set out in its long 
title, “An Act to Promote Safety in the 
Installation and Use of Gas-burning and 
Oil-burning Devices’. Regulations have 
been in effect for some years under the 
Factories Act and the Fires Prevention Act 
in respect to oil burning devices. The new 
regulations are in two parts, Part I dealing 
with oil burning devices and Part II with 
gas burning devices. 

Oil Burning Devices 


Part I of the regulations establishes a 
comprehensive system of supervision over 
oil burning devices. First of all, only 
equipment that meets certain accepted 
safety standards may be sold; it may be 
installed only by a workman who has 
established his competence; permits for 
installation of burners and tanks are 
required to facilitate inspection; and fuel 
oil, which must come up to a fixed standard, 
may be sold only by a dealer who has 
proper equipment. Other provisions permit 
corrective action to be taken in respect to 
unsafe installations already in use. 

Administration 

The Minister of Labour is responsible 
for administration of the Act and regula- 
tions. 

Provision is made for a_ board of 
examiners consisting of three members, two 
of whom are to be representative of the 
employers’ and employees’ viewpojnts 
respectively, and the third, an officer of 
the Department of Labour, who is to act 
as chairman of the board. The appoint- 
ments are to be made by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council on the recommenda- 
tion of the Minister of Labour. The term 
of office will be for three years, but in 
order that no more than one member will 
be retiring each year, first appointments 
will be for one, two and three years as 
prescribed in the orders making the 
appointments. 

The powers of the board, subject to 
approval by the Minister, include provision 
for the examination of candidates for 
licences to install and service oil burning 
equipment; examining and approving 
applications to sit for examinations; 
appointing an officer of the Department or 
other person to conduct and preside at 
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examinations. Also, upon reference by the 
chief inspector or Minister, the board may 
conduct hearings regarding the cancellation 
or revocation or non-renewal of any licence 
issued under the Act, and when, in the 
opinion of the chief inspector, doubts 
exist as to whether a licence for fuel oil 
sale and delivery should be issued. 

When a matter is referred to the board, 
the board has to give an opportunity to 
all interested parties to be heard, to 
present evidence and to make representa- 
tions. Following the hearings, the board 
sends a report to the Minister. If the report 
is adverse to the applicant or licensee, he 
receives a copy of this report and may 
within seven days make a written repre- 
sentation to the Minister, whose decision 
is final and not subject to further appeal. 

The licences and their renewals referred 
to in these regulations are issued at the 
Minister’s absolute discretion. 


Sale, Testing and Delivery of Fuel Oil 


Only the holder of a subsisting licence 
issued by the Minister may sell or deliver 
fuel oil for use in fuel oil burners for 
heating purposes. A licence to this effect 
may be issued when the applicant has 
established that he has adequate and satis- 
factory equipment and facilities for engag- 
ing in the fuel oil business, including tank 
delivery wagons or trucks; has deposited 
with the Minister a guaranteed bond in 
the amount of $2,000; and has paid a 
licence fee, which varies from $10 to $50 
depending on the capacity of the delivery 
equipment. 

Regulations provide that for heating pur- 
poses only fuel oil which has a flash point 
not lower than 110° Fahrenheit may be 
sold. Testing must be carried out by a 
person qualified to the satisfaction of the 
Minister and the licensed oil dealer is 
required to keep records of the tests. 

There are also provisions respecting the 
transportation and delivery of fuel oil. 


Installation and Servicing; 
Licensing of Workmen 


Only those who have passed the examin- 
ation prescribed by the board and are 
holders of subsisting licences issued by the 
Minister may install or service oil burning 
equipment. A person may apply for a 
licence provided he has two years’ exper- 
ience in the installation and servicing of 
oil burners and equipment under direct 
personal supervision of a licensed installer; 
or has completed an apprenticeship in a 
related trade together with six months’ con- 
tinuous experience in the installation and 
servicing of oil burners and equipment 
under the direct personal supervision of a 
licensed installer. 
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The board, after examining the applica- 
tion, may allow the applicant to present 
himself for examination. An examination 
fee of $8 also includes a licence fee for 
a period ending on the 31st day of Decem- 
ber of the year in which the applicant was 
examined. The annual fee for renewal of 
a licence is $5. 

A holder of a licence who for two con- 
secutive calendar years does not renew his 
licence may be required to pass another 
examination. 

In the case of refusal to yrant any 
licence because of lack of adequate quali- 
fications, the applicant may furnish within 
seven days additional proof of qualifica- 
tions. If the refusal is based on other 
reasons, the chief inspector must notify 
the applicant and refer the matter to the 
board. The same procedure applies if any 
question arises as to whether an existing 
licence should be suspended or revoked, 
or its renewal denied. 

Equipment 

The regulations specify that only equip- 
ment which has been approved may be 
offered for sale, delivered or installed. 
“Approved” means listed or labelled under 
the inspection service of the Canadian 
Standards Association, the Underwriters 
Laboratories of Canada Limited, or the 
Underwriters Laboratories Incorporated, or 
approved by the Minister. The Minister 
may prohibit the use of any oil burning 
equipment which he considers unsafe. The 
Chief Inspector may declare any oil-burning 
equipment unsafe, and such equipment is 
not to be used until it has been approved 
by the Minister. Anyone affected by the 
decision of the chief inspector may within 
ten days appeal to the Minister, who may 
refer the matter to the board. Upon receiv- 
ing the recommendations from the board, 
the Minister’s decision is final and not 
subject to review. 


Permits for Installation 


The regulations provide that no person 
shall install an oil burner or fuel oil tank, 
or make any alteration of or addition to an 
oil burner, without first applying for a 
permit from the Minister to make the 
installation, alteration or addition. How- 
ever, normal servicing and maintenance of 
an installed oil burner does not fall within 
this provision. 

The application for such a permit has to 
be made in writing on forms supplied by 
the Department and must include such 
information as the location of the premises, 
the location and capacity of the burner or 
tank, and a complete description of the 
oil burner or tank, including the name of 
the manufacturer, model and details of list- 


ing or labelling, showing that the equip- 
ment is approved. 

A person proposing to install oil burning 
equipment has to pay, at the time of 
making application for a permit, a fee 
which varies from two to six dollars 
depending on the firing capacity of the 
oil-burner (from less than three gallons 
per hour to more than eight gallons per 
hour). In the case of alteration or addition 
to an existing oil burner, the fee is one-half 
of the fee required for complete installation 
of the oil burner. For other than residential 
installations, the applicant for a permit 
may be required by the chief inspector to 
submit additional information such as 
drawings and specifications in respect to 
the proposed installation. 

Once the installation has been com- 
pleted, a report stating the date of instal- 
lation and the date of completion has to be 
sent to the chief inspector. Any defects 
found upon inspection will be reported by 
the chief inspector to the person who 
installed the equipment and to the owner, 
stating the period of time within which the 
defects are to be corrected. It is the duty 
of the person who installed the oil burner 
to remedy the defects and notify the chief 
inspector. Until the defects are corrected 
the chief inspector may prohibit operation 
of the burner. 

Before a fuel tank is installed, the tank 
and its location have to be approved by 
the chief inspector. Any deviation from the 
requirements in respect to the manner of 
installation provided in these regulations 
requires permission in writing issued by 
the chief inspector. 


Safety Standards 


Regulations specify that the minimum 
standards to be followed for installation, 
alteration of and adding to oil burners 
are those set forth in Canadian Standards 
Association Code B. 139 First Edition. In 
exceptional cases the chief inspector may 
require additional equipment to be installed 
or additional precautions to be taken, if 
in his opinion such additional requirements 
are necessary to ensure safety in the opera- 
tion of the oil burner. 


Gas Burning Devices 


Part II of the regulations applies to the 
installation, servicing and inspection of 
gas burning equipment for consumers and 
contains provisions similar to those in 
Part I. It applies to the manufacture, sale 
and installation of gas equipment, to assure 
safety, but does not apply to the gas- 
producing, gas-gathering transmission or 
distribution systems of gas utilities. 

Each installer, owner and user of gas 
installations must make such changes in 


the gas equipment installed, owned or used 
as ordered by the Miuinister. The chief 
inspector may, during reasonable hours, 
enter any premises, inspect any gas equip- 
ment and approve or reject it. 


Gas Fitter’s Licence 


To be allowed to install or service gas- 
burning equipment a person must first pass 
the examination prescribed by the board 
and hold a subsisting licence issued by the 
Minister. A current gas fitter’s licence }s 
also necessary to carry on the business of 
installing gas burning equipment. Only a 
person holding a lcence may carry on or 
perform the work of a gas fitter. A person 
who does not hold a licence may work as 
an assistant under the direct supervision 
of a licensed gas fitter. 

Provisions similar to those set out in 
respect to oil burning devices are made 
for the setting up of a board of examiners 
for the examination of candidates for gas 
fitters’ licences, for the review of applica- 
tions for licences, and for such other pur- 
poses as the Minister may from time to 
time determine. The same persons may 
serve as members of the two boards. 

An applicant for a gas fitter’s licence 
must either have at least two years’ prac- 
tical experience as a pipefitter or related 
work, and have attended a gas fitter’s 
training school acceptable to the board; or 
have completed an apprenticeship as a 
gas fitter acceptable to the board. 

Applications are to be made to the 
Mechanical and Engineering Division of 
the Department of Labour, supported by 
references from the employer or employers 
in whose service the applicant has acquired 
the necessary service, and such other docu- 
mentary evidence of qualification as may 
be required by the board. 

The regulations regarding the fees, the 
renewal of licence, and the procedure in 
case of refusal of granting the licence on 
technical or other grounds are similar to 
those contained in Part I. 

Equipment 

As in the case of oil-burning devices, the 
regulations prohibit the sale or installation 
in any premises of gas burning equipment 
which has not been approved. “Approved” 
means approved and labelled by the 
American Gas Association, Calgary Gas 
Association, Canadian Standards Associa- 
tion, or approved by the Minister. 

The Minister may also prohibit the use 
of any gas burning equipment which he 
considers unsafe. The chief inspector may 
declare any gas burning equipment unsafe 
and such equipment cannot be used unless 
approved by the Minister. Persons affected 
by the decision of the chief inspector may 
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within ten days appeal to the Minister for 
a review and the Minister may refer the 
matter to the board. 


Permit for Installation 


No one may install any gas piping, gas 
burners, or gas burning equipment, nor 
make any alteration of or addition to a 
gas burner installation, without first obtain- 
ing a permit from the chief inspector; but 
normal servicing and maintenance of an 
installation does not fall under this pro- 
vision. 

Every application for a permit should 
give particulars regarding the location of 
the premises; the location of the gas 
burning equipment, and a complete descrip- 
tion of the equipment showing that the 
equipment is approved. The fee required 
for the permit varies from two to six 
dollars depending on the firing capacity 
of the gas burner measured in British 
Thermal Units per hour. In case of altera- 
tion or addition to an existing gas burner, 
the fee required is one-half of the fee 
for complete installation of the gas burner. 
As in the case of oil-burning devices, the 
chief inspector may require additional 
information such as drawings and specifica- 
tions regarding the proposed installation for 
non-residential installations. 

Except in dwellings, gas burning equip- 
ment cannot be installed without the equip- 
ment and its location being approved by 
the chief inspector. 

Upon completion of any gas installation, 
the gas fitter is required to post, in a 
visible location, instructions regarding the 
operation of the burner, together with his 
name, address and phone number. 

A report stating the date of installation 
and completion has to be sent to the chief 
inspector and the procedure for correction 
of any defects is the same as for oil 
burners. 

Safety Standards 


The regulations provide that standards 
for the installation, alteration of and add- 
ing to gas burners, are to be, until a 
Canadian National Gas Code is proposed 
and approved, those set forth in American 
Standards Association Code Z21.30 issued 
in 1954. These standards will be considered 
as sufficient to satisfy the requirements of 
these regulations, except in cases when 
the chief imspector may in any specific 


case require additional equipment to be 
installed or additional precautions to be 
taken to ensure safety in the operation of 
the gas burner. 


Ontario Industrial Standards Act 


The general regulations under the 
Ontario Industrial Standards Act (O. Reg. 
38/53) have been amended to provide that 
an employer covered by an_ industrial 
standards schedule must keep complete and 
accurate records of all information respect- 
ing wages, hours, days and conditions of 
labour specified in the regulations and must 
retain the records for at least 12 months. 


Ontario Rehabilitation Services Act 


An amendment to the regulations under 
the Ontario Rehabilitation Services Act. 
approved by O. Reg. 30/57 and gazetted 
February 23, provides that a married male 
handicapped person who, in order to benefit 
from rehabilitation services, takes up resi- 
dence in a different locality from that in 
which his wife resides will be deemed to 
be a single person for the purposes of 
these regulations, whenever the Director 
of the Disabled Allowances and Rehabilita- 
tion Services Branch is considering the 
payment of a maintenance allowance. 

The regulations approved last year (L.G. 
1956, May, p. 553) set out the conditions 
under which the maintenance allowances 
provided for in the Act are payable. 


Saskatchewan One Day's Rest in Seven Act 


The coverage of the Saskatchewan One 
Day’s Rest in Seven Act, which formerly 
applied in the cities and in 21 listed towns, 
has been extended to all parts of the 
province by O.C. 315/57, gazetted on 
February 22 and effective March 1, 1957. 
This means that in the rural areas, as well 
as in the urban districts, employees of any 
employer covered by an order of the 
Minimum Wage Board are now entitled to 
a weekly rest of at least 24 consecutive 
hours, wherever possible on Sunday. 

The Act does not apply to persons 
employed in a managerial capacity, to 
employees who do not usually work more 
than five hours in a day or to repair- 
men in emergencies. Agricultural workers, 
domestic servants and a few other workers 
not covered by minimum wage _ orders 
continue to be exempt. 





Louisiana repealed its general “right-to-work” law during 1956 but at the same time 
passed a similar law applying only to agricultural labourers and workers engaged in 
processing certain agricultural products. The state was one of 18 that enacted labour 


legislation last year. 


A petition for enactment of a right-to-work law in Washington and one for repeal 


of such a law in Nevada were defeated. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of initial and renewal claims for benefit, number of claimants 
on “live” file at month-end, new beneficiaries and benefit payments 
during January higher than in month and year earlier, statistics* show 


The number of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in 
January was more than 35 per cent higher 
than in December, and about 37 per cent 
higher than in January 1956. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
report on the operation of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act shows that 359,384 
claims were received at local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
across Canada, compared with 265,098 in 
December and 261,661 in January 1956. 

The number of claimants having an 
unemployment register in the “live file” on 
January 31 was 545,981 (444,052 males and 
101,929 females) representing an increase of 
slightly less than 40 per cent over the 
figure of 398,244 (315,220 males and 83,024 
females) on December 31. On January 31, 
1956, the number of such claimants was 
476,946 (382,287 males and 94,659 females). 

Adjudications on initial and renewal 
claims numbered 366,777 during January, 
of which 269,684, or slightly less than 75 
per cent, were in the category of “entitled 
to benefit”. Of the 93,719 initial claims 
classed as “not entitled to benefit’’, 84,272, 
or about 90 per cent, were on behalf of 
claimants unable to fulfil the minimum 
contribution requirements; the remaining 
10 per cent established a benefit period but 
had a disqualification imposed. Total dis- 
qualifications, 2.e., those arising from initial, 
renewal, revised and_ seasonal _ benefit 
claims, amounted to 22,334, the chief reason 
being: “voluntarily left employment with- 
out just cause” 7,792 cases; “not capable of 
and not available for work” 5,195 cases and 
“refused offer of work and neglected oppor- 
tunity to work” 1,616 cases. 

New beneficiaries in receipt of either 
regular or seasonal benefit dumng January 
numbered 295,461, compared with 266.822 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 


in January one year ago. During December 
new beneficiaries for regular benefit totalled 
114,218. 

Benefit payments during January a- 
mounted to $33,439,112 in respect of 1,605,- 
948 compensated weeks, against $24,632,203 
and 1,364,097 weeks for January 1956. Dur- 
ing December benefit payments amounted 
to $12,528,015 in compensation for 619,902 
weeks. It is pointed out that the January 
payment data (1957 and 1956) represent 
payments in respect of claims under both 
the regular and seasonal provisions, whereas 
for December, the payments covered regular 
benefit only. 

Complete weeks comprised a_- slightly 
higher proportion (about 93 per cent) of 
the weeks compensated during January, 
compared with December (about 90 per 
cent). Similarly, the proportion of partial 
weeks due to excess earnings was less than 
60 per cent in January, compared with 
more than 65 per cent in December. 

The average weekly benefit rate was 
$20.82 for January this year, compared with 
$18.06 for January 1956 (these rates are 
based on payments to both regular and 
seasonal benefit claimants). The average 
weekly benefit rate in respect of regular 
payments for December was $20.21. 

The estimated average weekly number 
of beneficiaries for regular and _ seasonal 
benefit was 365,000 for January this year 
and 313,300 for January 1956, while 155,000 
represents the average for regular benefit 
in December 1956. < 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and the 
general employment situation. 
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Claims totalling 85,943 were considered 
for seasonal benefit; 1,671 of these were 
renewal seasonal benefit claims. 

Claims adjudicated numbered 85,792, of 
which 55,915 were entitled to benefit. 

Seasonal benefit claimants having an 
employment register in the “live file” on 
the last working day of the month totalled 
WOAl7. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
January show that insurance books or 
contribution cards were issued to 4,855,234 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1956. 

At January 31 employers registered num- 
bered 289,365, an increase of 591 during 
the month. 


Enforcement statistics 


During January 1957, 4,969 investigations 
were conducted by district investigators 
across Canada. Of these, 4,228 were spot 


checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory condi- 
tions. The remaining 741 were investigations 
in connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefit. 


Prosecutions were commenced in 80 cases, 
13 against employers and 67 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 483.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in January totalled 
$23,074,431.68 compared with $21,653,382.16 
in December and $19,304,487.62 in January 
1956. Benefit payments in January amounted 
to $33,421,774.13 compared with $12,515,- 
533.79 in December and $24,619,181.33 in 
January 1956. The balance in the fund 
at January 31 was $916,429,487.77; at 
December 31 there was a balance of $926,- 
776,83022 and) at Sanuaryitsl; 91956tor 
$885 542,795.92. 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1340, February 25, 1957 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
married, 85 years of age, filed an initial 
application for benefit on July 5, 1956, 
stating that she had worked as a cashier 
in a groceteria in Truro, N.S., from 1949 
to January 7, 1956, when she voluntarily 
left because of pregnancy. She stated also 
that her child was born on June 6, 1956, 
and that she was capable of and available 
for work. 

In reply to the local office’s request for 
information, dated July 10, 1956, as to what 
arrangements she had made for the care 
of her child, in the event of employment 
being offered to her, the claimant stated 
that she would not disclose the arrange- 
ments she had made or could make in that 
respect. 

On the evidence before him, the insur- 
ance officer disqualified the claimant for 
an indefinite period, as from July 1, 1956, 
for failure to prove her availability for 
work (section 54(2)(a) of the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on August 6, 1956, contending that 
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she had made tentative arrangements for 
the care of her child and that it was 
unreasonable to expect her to make definite 
arrangements in view of the local office’s 
inability to foresee when suitable employ- 
ment might be available. 


The board of referees which heard the 
case in New Glasgow, NS., on August 28, 
1956, unanimously allowed the appeal. The 
board was of the opinion that the clai- 
mant’s statement that she was available for 
work and that she had made tentative 
arrangements in the event of available 
employment was all that should be required 
of her to prove availability for work; and 
that her availability should be considered 
as established until such time as she refused 
any offer of suitable employment. 


The Director of Unemployment Insur- 
ance appealed to the Umpire, asking him 
to decide whether or not the insurance 
officer’s stand on the question of arrange- 
ments for the care of the child was reason- 
able in the circumstances. 


Conclusions: I will allow this appeal 
because of the claimant’s refusal to give 


information which it was not only the 
insurance officer’s right but his duty to 
obtain. 

In cases like the present one, only when 
all available facts have been gathered with 
respect to the care of the child can a proper 
conclusion be drawn regarding the appli- 
cant’s true state of mind towards seeking 
or accepting employment. 

Some confusion has arisen about the 
arrangements the claimant was expected to 
have made. 

If, instead of refusing to give any infor- 
mation when she was interviewed at the 
local office, the claimant could in truth 
have advised that, although she had not 
employed a guardian for the child, she had 
made conditional arrangements whereby 
such guardian would be available on short 
notice, the insurance officer doubtless would 
have been sufficiently justified to hold that 
she had proved availability for work. 

The disqualification previously imposed 
shall be reinstated as from the date on 
which this decision shall be communicated 
to the claimant. 


PectioniGUB+1642;, February) 2591957, 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
married, 29 years of age, filed an initial 
application for benefit on August 8, 1956, 
stating that she had worked as an elevator 
operator for a trust company in Calgary, 
Alta., from September 1953 to August 7, 
1956, when she voluntarily left because the 
hours of work had been increased. 

The employer reported that the claimant 
and another female operator had taken 
upon themselves to operate only one of 
the two elevators at any time instead of 
remaining at their posts eight hours a day; 
that, owing to increased traffic in the build- 
ing, they were requested to keep their 
schedule of hours, which they refused to do. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit from 
August 5 to September 15, 1956, on the 
grounds that her refusal to comply with 
the employer’s request was tantamount to 
voluntarily leaving without just cause, 
within the meaning of section 60(1) of 
the Act. 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, contending that she had worked 


during the hours stipulated by the super- 
visor when she was hired in September 
1953; that she had never missed a day’s 
work in three years; and that she could 
not observe the new hours unless given a 
raise in pay to help defray the cost of 
domestic help. 

The board of referees, after having heard 
a representative of the company in Calgary 
on August 31, 1956, dismissed the appeal 
by a majority decision, on the grounds that, 
even though it appeared there had been a 
laxity in the enforcement of the hours of 
employment, the claimant should not have 
been reluctant to work her shift of eight 
hours a day without an increase in wages. 
The dissenting member was of the opinion 
that the circumstances of the case war- 
ranted a reduction of the period of dis- 
qualification from six to three weeks. 


The claimant appealed to the umpire, 
pointing out that to comply with the 
employer’s request would have meant 104 
additional hours of work every week with- 
out a corresponding increase in salary. 


In response to a request for further 
information, the employer advised the local 
office on October 16, 1956, that a memoran- 
dum had been issued to the elevator 
operators on August 3, 1956, to remind 
them that the eight-hour shifts stipulated 
in their respective contracts of service were 
still in effect and to acquaint them with 
a timetable of elevator service for each 
operator. 


Conclusions: The board of referees was 
apparently unanimous in finding that the 
claimant had not shown just cause for 
voluntarily leaving her employment. 


As this is a factual case and as the onus 
rests on the claimant to prove that she had 
just cause for her action, I cannot on the 
evidence before me alter the unanimous 
finding of the board, who no doubt have 
ascertained that the claimant’s contract of 
service provided an eight-hour-a-day shift. 
However, in view of the claimant’s good 
record of employment and the apparent 
laxity in the enforcement of the hours of 
work until then, I am prepared to agree 
with the dissenting member of the board 
that the period of disqualification should 
be reduced to three weeks, and I so direct. 





The maximum weekly unemployment insurance benefit was increased in four states 
of the American Union during 1956—to $35 in Massachusetts, $32 in Kentucky, $30 in 
Georgia and $28 in Virginia. The minimum statutory benefit was also increased in three 
of these states—to $10 in Massachusetts, $8 in Virginia and $7 in Georgia. At the same 
time, changes in earnings requirements meant reduction in, or denial of, benefits for 


some claimants in the four states. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during February 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 

During February the Department of Labour prepared 166 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 67 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 


the contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that: ! 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincia! Jegislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week. 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 
Contracts awarded in February for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 1 $ 109,482.00 
Delence. Production eee cee ee eee 106 680,369 . 00 
Posts Oia: 8 eee ee eee. ce tere eee es 42 46,700.65 
BEC MIP 0a ae ie te co emetenene, fics eee ERE is 2 1,348 .80 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority (January 
Report) tee ce ee ce ees hc ce rd 1,165,183 . 00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the 
equipment provide that: 

(a) ail persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate: but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


manufacture of supplies and 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 


wage schedules are thereupon included 


legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 


equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 
The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 


with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 





(c) cvertime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
lees in excess of those fixed by custom of the tr ade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours: 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during February 


During February the sum of $7,470.69 was collected from 12 employers who had failed 
to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. This 
amount has been or will be distributed to the 460 workers concerned. 


Contracts Coniaining Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during February 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Montreal Que: Laurentide Painters Reg’d, *painting & redecoration of apartments, 
Benny Farm. Ottawa Ont: B J Normand, fireproofing of basements, Strathcona Heights; 
Edgar Dagenais, alterations to Wing E, Laurentian Terrace. Petawawa Ont: M & M Line 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of electrical distribution system &«& installation of fire 
alarm systems. 

Department of Citizenship and Immigration 

Norway House Indian Agency Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of Island 
Lake Indian day school & teachers’ quarters, Indian Reserve No 22A; Bird Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of Red Sucker Lake Indian day school & teachers’ quarters; Bird 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of bldgs & power house, Stevenson Island Agency. 
Blood Indian Agency Alta: Larwill Construction Co, electrical rewiring of St Mary’s IRS. 
Lesser Slave Lake Indian Agency Alta; Lahey Construction Ltd, construction of Sovereign 
Indian day school & teachers’ quarters, Kamloops Indian Agency B C: Walter J Smith, 
construction of portable classroom & teacherage, IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 

Halifax N S: Arthur & Conn Ltd, *electrical work in QM & Technical Stores Bldg, 
Windsor Park; Grinnell Co of Canada Ltd, installation of fire sprinkler system, Gladstone 
St Stores, HMC Dockyard. Montreal Que: Leonard J Weber Construction Co, construc- 
tion of POL bulk storage bldg, type “C”, Chabanel St; Terrebonne Construction Ine, 
construction of drill hall, St Gregoire & Boyer Sts. St Johns Que: North Shore Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of foreshore development at Royal Militaire College. Valcartier 
Que: Adrien Hebert, construction of POL bulk storage bldg, type “C”. Barriefield Ont: 
M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction of lecture training bldg & outside services. Petawawa 
Ont: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, construction of fuel oil tank lne for Central Heating 
Plant. Churchill Man: Sparling Tank Ltd, supply & erection of POL storage tanks; The 
Carter Construction Co Ltd, construction of fuel tank bases including earth movement 
& related work, RCAF Station. Rivers Man: International Water Supply Ltd, *explora- 
tory drilling for additional water supply, RCAF Station. Winnipeg Man: Commonwealth 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of POL bulk storage bldg, type “C”, Fort Osborne 
Barracks. Suffield Alta: Mexico Refractories Co, *supply & installation of incinerator unit, 
Central Laboratory. Comox B C; A & B Construction Co Ltd, supply & erection of 
steelox type crew bldg, foundations for readiness hangars & outside services, RCAF 
Station. 

Building and Maintenance 

Angus Ont: R E Bliss Construction Ltd, widening of firebreak, RCAF Station. 
Camp Borden Ont: Byers Construction Co Ltd, hangar truss reinforcing of various bldgs. 
Picton Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of PMQs. Shilo 
Man: Dry Wall Decorating (Winnipeg) Ltd, interior painting of PMQs. 


Department of Defence Production 
Corner Brook Nfld: Stephen Peckford & E L White, construction of rooms in 
armouries. Bedford N S: S W Ferguson Ltd, installation of hghtning protection system 
on bldgs, RCN Magazines. Cornwallis N S: Canada Catering Co Ltd, catermg, HMCS 
Cornwallis. Montreal Que: Moto Construction Co, relocation of sick bay facilities «& 
Wrens’ Mess, HMCS Donnacona; Tree Surgery Co Ltd, removal of snow from DND 
properties during 1956-57. Ville La Salle Que: Moto Construction Co, installation of water 
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main service & repairs to existing fire main, Naval Supply Centre. London Ont: Richards- 
Wilcox Canadian Co Ltd, installation of crane monorail & lift hoists, No 1 warehouse, 
27 COD. Rockcliffe Ont: J G Tompkins & Co, exterior repairs to bldg 16, RCAF Station. 
Camp Shilo Man: Hydes Transfer, snow removal during 1956-57, No 21 Works Coy, RCE. 
Regina Sask: Grinnell Co of Canada Ltd, repairs to fire sprinkler system, DND bldgs. 
Cold Lake Alta: Automatic Sprinkler Co of Canada Ltd, installation of fire protection 
equipment & sprinkler system, RCAF Station. Esquimalt B C: Farmer Construction Ltd, 
alterations to heads, washrooms & locker rooms, bldg No 190A, HMC Dockyard. 


Department of Public Works 


Boyne N B: Cecil L Whittaker & Leland R Kirtpatrick, construction of ranger 
station. Browns Flats & Gagetown N B: A R Wilkings, D S Cronkite & H C Greenlaw, 
construction of ranger stations. St Andrews N B: Saint John Dredging Co Ltd, *dredging. 
Baie Comeau Que: Sylvio Asselin, wharf repairs. Drummondville Que: A Fortin Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Quebec Que: EK G M Cape 
& Co, construction of Customs & Immigration bldg, phase 2, Wolfe’s Cove. Guelph Ont: 
Canadian Engineering & Contracting Co Ltd, construction of Science Service Laboratory. 
Ottawa Ont: J R Douglas Ltd, supply & erection of grilles, Supreme Court of Canada; 
J E Copeland Co Ltd, construction of addition to Magnetic Laboratory, Central Experi- 
mental Farm. Toronto Ont: Toronto Dry Dock Co Ltd, *repairs to tug Hercules. Win- 
nipeg Man: Atlas Wrecking Co Ltd, demolition of bldgs, Income Tax Bldg site. Regina 
Sask: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of greenhouse & garden tool shed for RCMP. 
Wabasca Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of Indian Residential School, 
Lesser Slave Lake Agency. Agassiz B C; Arthur William Deitcher, construction of header 
house. Nanaimo B C: R H Ormond (1953) Ltd, removal of coal fired boilers & installation 
of oil fired boiler in Indian Hospital. Ogden Point B C: Victoria Pile Driving Co Ltd, 
construction of guard rail. Saanichton B C: M P Paine Co, construction of Horticultural 
Bldg. 

St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Lachine Section Que: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, construction of superstructure south 
of Pier 29, Honore Mercier Bridge extension; Pentagon Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of substructure, Piers 14 to 28, Honore Mercier Bridge extension. Cornwall Island Ont: 
C A Pitts, excavation in South Channel, International Rapids Section. Jroquois Ont: 
Canadian Dredge & Dock Co Ltd, dredging, approaches at Iroquois Lock, International 
Rapids Section. 

Department of Transport 


Dartmouth N S&S: Trynor Construction Co Ltd, additional development at airport. 
Sydney N 8S: Byers Construction Co Ltd, repairs to hangar. Montreal Que: Raymond 
Concrete Pile Co Ltd, driving of concrete step taper piles on Sutherland Pier. Vancouver 
BC:8 &S Electric Ltd, construction of underground duct system at airport. 





Two States Include “Supplements” in Calculating Prevailing Wages 


occupations not covered by wage orders, 
effective January 4, 1957. In wage orders 


An amendment to the prevailing wage 
law in New York state last year requires 


that contracts shall include provision for 
“prevailing supplements” such as vacation 
pay, holiday pay, and health and welfare 
benefits. In Massachusetts, the Labor De- 
partment is now required, when setting 
minimum wages on government projects, 
to include payments by employers to health 
and welfare funds as provided in union 
contracts. 

A statutory minimum wage of 90 cents 
an hour was set in Rhode Island for the 
first time under a new minimum wage law, 
which applies to workers in establishments 
employing more than three persons. Certain 
occupations are excepted, however. 

In Massachusetts, the minimum wage was 
raised from 90 cents to $1 an hour for 
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generally the rate was raised from 75 to 80 
cents an hour, and from 55 to 574 for 
service workers who receive tips. 


A wage payment and collection law 
passed by Congress for the District of 
Columbia provided for payment of wages 
at least twice monthly, except where there 
is monthly payment by custom or con- 
tract; set time limits for payment of wages 
due on termination of employment; and 
authorized the District Commissioners to 
accept workers’ claims assigned to them for 
collection. Some type of wage payment 
law is now in effect in all American states 
except Delaware, Florida and Georgia. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 





February 1957 


During February 1957, there were 27 
work stoppages* in existence; 17 of these 
stoppages began during the month and 10 
that began earlier were still in existence 
at February 1. Among the ten stoppages 
that started before February 1, six began 
during January and four during earlier 
months. 

The number of workers involved in the 
work stoppages in existence in February 
was 8,080. This figure includes 5,797 workers 
directly affected by work stoppages that 
began in the month. During February, 14 
of the 27 stoppages were concluded, and 
from the last information received, five 
others ended during the early days of 
March. 

The total time loss for February was 
49130 man-days: 20,030 of these man-days 
resulted from the stoppages beginning in 
February, and 29,100 from the stoppages 
carried over from previous months. 

Of the stoppages in progress during 
February, six involved more than 6500 
workers and their total time-loss was 33,895 
man-days. Of these six work stoppages, 
three involved more than 1,000 workers, 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 


with a total time-loss of 10,150 man-days. 
Finally, 11 of the work stoppages involved 
more than 100 workers but fewer than 500; 
these stoppages caused a total time-loss of 
14,505 man-days. 


In Table G-1 at the back of this issue, 
two comparisons are indicated: first, a 
comparison between the number of strikes 
and lockouts in existence during January 
and February this year; second, a similar 
comparison between January and February 
of last year. The approximate number of 
workers involved in these stoppages and 
the time-loss resulting from them are also 
compared on a monthly basis. The number 
of strikes and lockouts commencing during 
each month is also indicated. 


Table G-2 deals more specifically with 
the stoppages in existence during February 
1957, whether they were in progress prior 
to or commenced during the month. The 
approximate time-loss, together with the 
number of workers involved, is indicated for 
each stoppage. The major issues involved 
and the major terms of settlement, if the 
stoppage has ended, are also mentioned. 
Other details include such information as 
the dates on which the stoppages began 
and eventually ended and also the indus- 
tries in which they took place. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, March 1957 


Canada’s consumer price index (1949= 
100) remained unchanged at 120.5 between 
February and March, continuing a period 
of steadiness dating from November last 
year. A year ago the index stood at 
116.4*. 

Decreases in the food index were suff- 
cient to offset increases in the other four 
group indexes. 

Foods declined from 1172 to 1164 as 
price decreases occurred for margarine, 
coffee, process cheese, potatoes, grapefruit 
and beef. Prices were slightly higher for 
a number of canned fruits and _ fresh 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 


vegetables. Pork also was somewhat higher 
and egg prices were up fractionally after 
reaching the lowest level in two years in 
February. 

Small increases in both the rent and 
home-ownership components moved the 
shelter index from 133.8 to 134.0. 

The clothing index rose from 107.4 to 
108.2 as a result of higher prices for men’s 
and women’s wear, footwear and piece 
goods. 

An increase in the household operation 
index from 119.1 to 119.5 reflected price 
increases for furniture, floor coverings, tex- 
tiles, utensils and equipment, laundry, dry 
cleaning and shoe repairs. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1951 


index 1948=100 





SHELTER 





tf 





195} 1952 1953 


The other commodities and services index 
mereased from 123.8 to 1242 as higher 
prices were reported for automobile repairs 
and local transportation fares. Gasoline 
prices increased mainly in Ontario, and 
tire prices were lower in a number of cities. 

Group indexes for February last year 
were: food 109.1, shelter 131.6, clothing 
108.7, household operation 116.8 and other 
commodities and services 119.9. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, February 1957 


Fight of the ten regional city indexes 
(1949=100) were higher between January 
and February 1957 while the other two 
dechned+. Increases ranged from 0.2 per 
cent to 0.7 per cent, with both Montreal 
and Winnipeg registering slight decreases 
of 0.1 per cent. 

In foods, numerous slight increases 
occurred in most cities for such items as 
tea, shortening, lard, oranges, potatoes and 
pork. A further sharp increase was general 
for sugar. Prices were lower in most cities 
for eggs, coffee, tomatoes and lettuce. Beef 
prices showed mixed results, with some 
cuts lower and others higher than the 
previous month. 

Fuel oil was higher in all cities but 
Montreal, Calgary and Edmonton, while 
gasoline prices increased in all ten regional 
cities. Advances in hospital rates occurred 
in all the eastern cities and Winnipeg, while 





tSee Table F-2 at back of book. 
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“HOUSEHOLD OPERATION = ss 


Index 1945= 100 





1955 1956 1957 


all cities but St. 
care items were 


pharmaceuticals rose in 
John’s. Some _ personal 
up im a number of cities. 

These indexes show changes in retail 
prices of goods and services in each city; 
they do not indicate whether it costs more 
or less to live in one city than another. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between January and February 
were as follows: Saint John +0.9 to 122.1; 
St. John’s +08 to 108.5¢; Saskatoon- 
Regina +0.5 to 117.6; Vancouver +0.4 to 
122.5; Toronto +03 to 123.4; Halifax +02 
to 118.8; Ottawa +0.2 to 121.6; Edmonton- 
Calgary +0.2 to 117.4; Montreal —0.1 to 
120.5; Winnipeg —0.1 to 118.7. 


Wholesale Prices, February 1957 


Canada’s wholesale price index (1935-39= 
100) declined 0.4 per cent between January 
and February to 228.4 from 229.4. he 
index stood at 222.2 in February 1956. 

Decreases in three of the eight com- 
ponent groups were large enough to out- 
weigh increases in the five remaining 
groups. 

Non-ferrous metals group index declined 
3.7 per cent to 182.7 from 189.8, due mainly 
to lower prices for domestic electrolytic 
copper, copper wire, brass sheet, tin ingots 
and domestic zine. Vegetable products 
index fell 1.4 per cent to 200.7 from 203.5 
and the wood products index 0.3 per cent 
to 297.9 from 2988. 


tOn base June 1951=100. 


The largest increase, 1.2 per cent, 
occurred in the non-metallic minerals group, 
the index rising to 189.7 from 187.4. Chemi- 
cal products index was up 04 per cent to 
182.5 from 1818. 

Higher prices for hogs, all fresh and 
cured pork products and eggs outweighed 
lower quotations for steers, calves and 
lambs, and poultry to move the animal 
products index up 0.3 per cent to 238.4 
from 237.6. The textile products index 
rose 0.3 per cent to 235.2 from 234.6. The 
iron products index increased 0.2 per cent 
to 250.8 from 250.3. 


The index of farm products prices at 
terminal markets (1935-39=100) declined 
0.7 per cent in the month to 210.1 from 
211.6 due to lower prices for field products. 
This index fell 2.8 per cent to 161.3 from 
166.0 as a result of substantially lower prices 
for potatoes coupled with a general down- 
ward adjustment for eastern grains and 


western rye and flax. The animal products 
index rose 0.7 per cent to 259.0 from 257.2 
due to higher quotations for hogs, eggs, 
eastern butterfat and cheesemilk and 
western milk and wool which offset lower 
prices for the remaining livestock items 
and eastern fowl and wool. 


The residential building material prices 
index (1935-39=100) was virtually un- 
changed at 293.4. A month earler it was 
293.3. 


The non-residential building material 
prices index (1949=100) was also virtually 
unchanged at 130.1 from 130.0 a month 
earlier. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, December 1956 


The United Kingdom index of retail prices 


(Jan. 17, 1956=100) rose from 103.1 to 
103.4 between mid-November and _ mid- 


December 1956. It was the highest point 
reached all year. 





Labour’s Gains in 1956 


(Continued from page 449) 


in 1955 because of the continued growth of 
the labour force. In the United Kingdom 
the general level of employment showed 
no significant change, but manufacturing 
employment declined slightly, with the 
textile and automobile industries suffering 
more than the general average. Unemploy- 
ment in the United Kingdom increased 
somewhat. In Canada the general level of 
employment was about 4 per cent over 
1955 levels, manufacturing employment was 
up nearly 5 per cent and unemployment 
declined substantially. 

Consumer prices, which had shown an 
upturn in a number of countries late in 
1955, rose more generally during 1956. The 
latest information available for 83 coun- 
tries (principally relating to September, 
October or November) shows an average 
increase of 3 per cent from 1955 to 1956— 
this increase being somewhat greater than 
the average rise during the preceding 12 
months. Available figures do not fully 
reflect the influence of the Suez crisis and 


recent development in Hungary = and 
Poland, which will probably exert upward 
pressure on prices in the countries immedi- 
ately concerned, if not on world markets. 

Of the 25 countries reporting wage 
statistics for 1955 and 1956, only one 
reported a slight decline in money wages. 
In nine other cases, however, money wages 
failed to keep pace with rising consumer 
prices, resulting in a decline in real wages. 
Among the 25 countries as a group the 
average rise in real wages was 1.6 per cent, 
compared with 3.5 per cent during the 
preceding 12-month period. 

Manufacturing production, as indicated 
by preliminary figures, continued to rise 
more rapidly than manufacturing employ- 
ment (preliminary annual average) in most 
countries in 1956, implying a continuing 
increase in productivity per person em- 
ployed. In a number of cases, however, and 
particularly in Europe, the increase in 
manufacturing output was smaller than in 
1955. 
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Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the num- 
ber (numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in 
the LaBour GAZETTE. 


List No. 104. 
Automation 


1. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
A New Approach to Office Mechanization: 
Integrated Data Processing through Com- 
mon Language Machines. The United States 
Steel Corporation Program. Elizabeth Mar- 
ting, editor. New York, 1954. Pp. 62. 

Describes various kinds of automatic and 
electronic office machines. 

2. BLoomperc, WARNER. The Age of Auto- 
mation, its Effects on Human Welfare. 
New York, League for Industrial Democ- 
racy, c1955. Pp. 39. 


The author suggests some solutions to the 
problems raised by automation. 


Collective Bargaining 


3. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Current Issues wn Contract Negotiation. 
New York, 1956. Pp. 36. 

Contents: Supplemental Unemployment 
Benefits—today and tomorrow. Meeting 
Post-Strike Problems. The Long-Term Con- 
tract: One Company’s Experience. A. Labour 
Relations Aspects. B. Legal Aspects. 

4. BroTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD TRAINMEN. 
Negotiating Manual, Canada 1954. Ottawa, 
1954. Pp. 140. 

Partial Contents: Handling Claims and 
Grievances. Investigations involving Alleged 
Violation of Rules. Provisions of the Con- 
stitution relating to handling Grievances 
and Claims, ANOS Changes in Rules, 
and Representation and Investigations. Rules 
and Sections of the Constitution of the 
B. of R.T. Railway Act, 1919. Railway 
Safety-Appliance Standards. 


Congresses and Conventions 


5. INTERNATIONAL UNION OF ELECTRICAL, 
Rapio AND MacuHIneE Workers. Proceedings 
First Biennial Economic Policy Conference, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 11-12, 1955. Washing- 
ton, 1955. Pp. 182. 
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6. Marine WorkKERS FEDERATION. Proceed- 
mgs, Tenth Annual Convention, Liverpool, 
Nova Scotia, July 20th, 21st, 22nd, 1956. 
Halifax, 1956. Pp. 41-95. 


Co-operation 


7. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Co- 
operation; a Worker’s Education Manual. 
Geneva, 1956. Pp. 157. 


Partial Contents: Origins and Economic 
and Social Basis of the Co-operative Move- 
ment. The Co-operative Movement through- 
out the World. Co-operative Federation. 
Inter-Co-operative Relations. The Co-opera- 
tive Movement and Education. The State 
and Co-operation. Co-operative Action and 
the Manifold Needs of the Common People. 

8. INTERNATIONAL LaspourR OFFICE. Co- 
operatives. Fourth Item on the Agenda. 
Geneva, 1956. Pp. 70. 


At Head of Title: Report 4. Sixth Con- 
ference of American States Members of the 
International Labour Organization. Havana, 
September 1956. 

Contains a survey of the co-operative 
movement in member countries of the Amer- 
ican States Members of the ILO 


Discrimination in Employment 


9. Horr, JoHN. Equality of Opportunity ; 
a Union Approach to Far Employment. 
With an introd. by Hubert Humphrey. 
Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1956. 
Pp 142: 

Describes how the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America have improved human 
relations in the factory, the union hall, and 
the community. 

10. INTERNATIONAL UNION UNITED AUTO- 
MOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENT WORKERS OF AMERICA. FAIR PRACTICES 
AND ANTI-DISCRIMINATION DEPARTMENT. 
Handbook for Local Union Fair Practices 
Committees. Detroit, 1955. Pp. 24. 

Describes the work of National UAW-CIO 


Fair Practices and Anti-Discrimination 
Department and suggests how to set up 
local committees. 


Economic Conditions 


11. Great BritTaAIn. CENTRAL STATISTICAL 
Orrick. Preliminary Estimates of National 
Income and Expenditures, 1950 to 1966. 
London, H.MS.O., 1956. Pp. 138. 


12. JacKSON, GILBERT Epwarp. The Pat- 
tern of Growth in Canada. A Speech to the 
Canadian Electrical Association, Manoir 
Richelieu, Murray Bay. Toronto, Gilbert 
Jackson and Associates, 1956. Pp. 20. 


The author gives his view on the Canadian 
economy. 





13. NATIONAL BurEAU oF Economic RE- 
sEARCH. Basic Research and the Analysis of 
Current Business Conditions, by Solomon 
Fabricant, Director of Research. Thirty- 
Sixth Annual Report; a Record of 1955 and 
Plans for 1956. New York, 1956. Pp. 88. 


Education 


14. Neeptes, IrA G. Wanted: 150,000 
Engineers and Technicians; the Waterloo 
Plan. A Talk...before the Kitchener- 
Waterloo Rotary Club, August 27, 1956. 
Kitchener, B. F. Goodrich Canada Lid., 
1956. Pp. 14. 


Among other things the Waterloo Plan 
envisages a six-year engineering course after 
Grade 12. It would be a co-operative plan 
where students spend alternate 13-week 
periods in college and industry. The student 
becomes familiar with industry operations 
and earns money. Industry acquires trainee 
employees. 


15. U.S. NationaL ScreENcE FouNDATION. 
Federal Support for Science Studies in 
Higher Education, 1954. Washington, 
Ge .0.591956.4 Pores. 


Tells about federal programs which pro- 
vide direct financial aid to undergraduate 
and graduate students and people doing 
post-doctoral work at universities during 
the year 1954. 


Education - - Labouring Classes 


16. AsIAN TRADE Union COLLEGE, CAL- 
curTa. Asian Trade Union College; the 
Story of an International Experiment m 
Free Trade Union Education, November 6, 
1952-October 16, 1954. Calcutta, 1955. Pp. 54. 

The two main aims of the College are: (a) 
To bring together active trade union 
workers from all over Asia to teach them 
about modern trade unionism and to equip 
them to carry on organizational work in 
their own countries more efficiently; and, 
(6) To train groups of workers to organize 
local educational programs in their own 
countries. 

17. Mire, JoserpH. Labour Education, a 
Study Report on Needs, Programs, and 
Approaches, conducted on Behalf of the 
Inter-University Labor Education Commit- 
tee. Madison, Wis., Inter-University Labor 
Education Committee, c1956. Pp. 200. 


“The purpose of this study is to explore 
the most effective and feasible methods of 
advancing liberal education for workers.” 


Employees - - Training 

18. ConneEcTIcUT. CoMMISSION ON CIVIL 
Ricuts. Training of Negroes in the Skilled 
Trades, prepared by Henry G. Stetler. 
Hartford, 1954. Pp. 62. 


This study describes the training received 
by Negroes in Connecticut. 


19. RoseNBERGER, Homer Torr. How to 
organize and administer an Employee 
Training Program; a Manual for Execu- 
tives and Training Directors. Washington, 


Society for Personnel Administration, 1956. 
Ow: 


“ ..Attempts to assist executives and 
training directors to anticipate problems 
which occur frequently in the planning and 
conducting of employee training and thus 
reduce the number and complexity of these 
problems.” 


Employment Management 


20. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Assuring Adequate Reserves of Key Per- 
sonnel: Managers, Trainees, Technicians. 
New York, 1956. Pp. 72. 

Partial Contents: Foreman Selection and 
Development: Key to Efficient Operation. 
Audio-Visual Recruitment on Campus. Re- 
cruiting in Basic Industry. Meeting the 
Long-Range Demand for LEngineers and 
Scientists. Gaining Maximum Effectiveness 
of Engineers and Technicians. 

21. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Personnel Practice and Policy: the Chang- 
ing Picture. New York, 1956. Pp. 59. 
Contents: The Individual and Organiza- 
tional Structure: Recent Findings in Human 
Relations Research. Creativity and_ Psycho- 
logical Health. The Role of the Personnel 
Department in Improved Productivity. Main- 
taining Sound Personnel Policies in a 
Decentralized Operation. General Electric’s 
Employee Relations Index. Maintaining the 
Identity of the Industry. 


22. Fraser, JoHN Munro. Interviewing. 
London, Pitman, 1956. Pp. 54. 


The author suggests that the interviewer 
should grade a person under five headings: 


First Impression, Qualifications, Brains, 
Motivation, and Adjustment. 
23. NETHERLANDS (Kinepom, 1815-....), 


MINISTRY OF SociAL AFFAIRS AND PUBLIC 
Hearty. The Influence of Sickness Absen- 
teesm on Labor Productivity in _ the 
Netherlands. The Hague, 1955. Pp. 16. 


A Commission was appointed to look into 
the question of absenteeism. Its Interim 
Report published in 1954 stated, among 
other things, that there has been an increase 
in absenteeism since the war; that sickness 
frequency decreases as length of service in 
the company increases; psychological factors 
affect absenteeism; and, employees should be 
instructed in industrial hygiene and safety. 


Industrial Health 


24. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL 
HEALTH AND WELFARE. RESEARCH DIVISION. 
Occupational Health Services in Industry 
in Canada, 1954. Ottawa, 1956. Pp. 46. 

Shows the number and type of establish- 
ments providing occupational health services. 
“Tts scope is confined to the medical and 
nursing care given within the plant or 
through home visits by nurses, and to the 
number of physicians and nurses employed 
on these services.” 


25. VALLAND, A. Les solvants chlores et 
Vhygiéne industrielle; dichlorethylene, tro- 
chlorethylene et perchlorethylene, par A. 
Valland, V. Raymond et P. Salmon. Paris, 
Institut national de sécurité pour la pré- 
vention des accidents du travail et des 
maladies professionnelles, 1956. Pp. 356. 
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Describes the safest way of dealing with 
the three chemicals named. 


Industrial Relations 


26. CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT 
EpucaTion. Resolved that: Strikes are 
Never Necessary, Pro-Con. Toronto, 1956. 
Pps: 

Accompanies the Citizens’ Forum broad- 
cast on the same topic. 


27. CHAMBERS, IRENE M. A Study of 
Contrasts in Industrial Relations. Boston, 
Simmons College, Prince School of Retail- 
ing, 1953. Pp. 42. 

Most of this study deals with profit 
sharing. 

28. CHARPENTIER, ALFRED. L’orientation 
des relations patronales ouvriéres. Mont- 
real, Therien Fréres Ltée, 1956. Pp. 244. 

Contents: Quelques aspects du probleme 
salaire. Le syndicalisme patronal du Québec. 
Besoin de collaboration patronale-ouvriere. 
Comment organiser la profession. Probleme 
de coopération intersyndicale. 

29. CONFERENCE ON STATISTICS OF LABOR- 
MANAGEMENT RELATIONS, ASILOMAR, CAL., 
1955. Statestics of Labor-Management Rela- 
tions. Proceedings of a Conference held at 
Asilomar, Pacific Grove, Calhfornia, May 
12-13, 1955. Sponsored by Pacific Coast 
Committee on Social Statistics, Social 
Science Research Council and co-sponsored 
by Institute of Industrial Relations, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, California. 
Berkeley, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
University of California, 1956. Pp. 182. 

Contents: Statistics of Union Membership. 
Analysis of Contract Provisions. Statistics 
of Health and Welfare Programs. Statistical 
Problems in measuring Employer Expendi- 
tures for Wage Supplements. Work Stop- 
page and Mediation Statistics. 

30. SuistER, JOSEPH. Conflict and Stability 
m Labor Relations: a Case Study, by 
Joseph Shister and William Hamovitch. 
Buffalo, Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions, School of Business Administration, 
University of Buffalo, 1952. Pp. 69. 

Deals with industrial relations at the 
Bell Aireraft Corporation in Buffalo from 


1937 to 1952. Most of the union members at 
the plant belong to Local 501, UAW-CIO. 


Job Analysis and Specification 


31. BristoL AND BatH  Propuctivity 
AssociaTION. “What about Work Study?” 
An Enquiry ito its Benefits and Snags, 
by a Bristol Working Party. Bristol, 1956. 
Pp. 40. 


Work study determines “how the job 
should be done, how long it should take, and 
how much it is worth.” 

Defines work study, outlines advantages 
and some problems which may arise. Includes 
nine successful applications of work study. 


32. BritisH INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Measuring of Work in the Office. Lon- 
don; 11956) Pp: -20: 
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Describes the scope, usefulness and various 
ways of measuring work in the office. 


33. British Propuctiviry Counc. Why 
not Work Study? London, 1956. Pp. 16. 

Work study is successful because: (1) it 
reorganizes work more efficiently; (2) it is 
systematic; (3) it sets standards of per- 
formance; (4) it produces savings quickly; 
(5) it ean be applied anywhere; (6) it 
points out weaknesses in an organization. 

34. BritisH Propuctiviry Councit. Work 
Study aids Farmers; Case Studies show 
How. London, 1956. Pp. 7. 

Work study helps to make more effective 
use of time on farms. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


35. Harant, Pauu. Précis de législation 
industrielle et sociale. 4. ed., revue et mise 
au point avec la collaboration de M. J. 
Bienvenu, Controleur social. Liége, Impr. 
Vaillant-Carmanne, 1955. Pp. 310. 

A survey of Belgium laws covering labour, 
factories and social security. 

36. IntsH TrapE UNION Conaress. NortH- 
ERN IRELAND CoMMITTEE. Repeal the Trade 
Disputes Act. Belfast, 1956? Pp. 14. 

The Union alleges: That the Trades Dis- 
putes Act doesn’t permit a civil servant to 
join a union not confined to civil servants 
and he cannot join a federation; that the 


Act is vague about the right to strike; that 
picketing is virtually impossible, ete. 


37. KAMMHOLZ, THEOPHIL Cart. A Look 
at Some Legal Problems on the 1957 Labor- 
Management Scene. Address before the 
New Jersey Manufacturers Association and 
the Management Program, Institute of 
Management and Labor Relations, Rutgers, 
The State University. Washington, 1956. 
Pp; 719. 

38. McCuain, JosepH A. The Union Shop 
Amendment: Compulsory “Freedom” to a 
Union. Chicago? American Bar Association, 
1956. Pp. 10. 

Concerns the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court which ruled in the case 
Railway Employees Department, A.F. of L. 
wv. Hanson that a man may be forced under 
an agreement authorized by federal statute 


to be a member of a private organization 
as a condition of employment. 


39. SLIGHTER, SUMNER MHuvusBER. The 
Development of National Labor Policy. 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Bicentennial Conference, 1941. Pp. 141-160. 

40. U.S. Bureau or LAsor Stanparps. Why 
Child Labor Laws? Washington, G.P.O., 
1956. Pp.e22) 


“...Reflects current thinking and develop- 
ments in the field of child labor regulation.” 


Labour Organization 
41. GALeENson, Water. The Unionization 
of the American Steel Industry. Berkeley, 
1956. Pp. 34. Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, University of California, 1956. 
Traces the efforts to organize steel workers 


in the 1930’s. The unions involved were the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and 


Tin Workers, A.F. of L. and the Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Committee, 0.1.0. These 
two unions merged in May 1942 to form the 
United Steelworkers of America. 


42. INTERNATIONAL CENTER OF FREE TRADE 
Unionists IN Exite. Trade Unions in 
Eastern Europe. Paris, 1956. Pp. 59. 


Contents: 1. History of the Trade Union 
Movements in the Countries today under the 
Communist Yoke. 2. The Trade Union Organ- 
izations in Eastern Europe. 3. The Labor 
Code, the Trade Unions, the Work Commit- 
tees. 4. Congresses. 5. Law on Labor Discip- 
line. 6. The Trade Unions and Forced 
Labor. 7. The Work Day and Rest, Vaca- 
tions Overtime. 8. The World Trade Union 
Federation and its Export Propaganda. 


43. KenNepy, VAN Dusen. The Role of 
the Union in the Plant in India. Berkeley, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, Univer- 
sity of California, 1956. Pp. 16. 

The author states that “in India systema- 
tic functioning of unions and _ organized 
relations with managements on a daily basis 


in the plant or at the work place are largely 
unknown at the present time.” 


Labouring Classes 


44, AMALGAMATED [E)NGINEERING UNION. 
The Fight for the Forty-Hour Week, 1830- 
1955. London, London North District Com- 
mittee of the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union, 1956. Pp. 23. 


45. McGitt University, Montreav. In- 
DUSTRIAL RELATIONS CENTRE. Security in an 
Industrial Economy. Eighth Annual Con- 
ference, April 16 and 17, 1956. Montreal, 
1956. Pp. 138. 


Contents: The Importance of Security for 
the Individual, by Graham C. Taylor. Secur- 
ity and the Role of the State, by George F. 
Davidson. Security and Economic Change, 
by Edwin E. Witte. A Union View of the 
Security Problem, by Carrol L. Coburn. Pri- 
vate Enterprise and the Security Issue, by 
W. Allan Campbell. 


46. QuEBEC (PROVINCE). DEPARTMENT OF 
Lapour. General Report on the Activities... 
during the Year ending March 31, 1956. 
Quebec, Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 299. 


47. U.S. DerartMeENT oF Lasor. The 
American Workers’ Fact Book. Washington, 
1956. Pp. 433. 


Partial Contents: The Labor Force. The 
Labor Market. Unemployment. Production 
and Productivity. Earnings and Wages. 
Preparation for Work. Industrial Safety. 
Workmen’s Compensation. Wages and Hours. 
Protection of Children. Unemployment In- 
surance. Labor Unions. Labor-Management 


Relations. Collective Bargaining. Foreign 
Labor Activities. Government and the 
Worker. 
Occupations 


48. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LaBour. An 
Analysis of the Machinist’s Trade. Prepared 
by a National Committee appointed by 
the Department of Labour. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer 1956. Pp. 395. 
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Contains “the essential body of knowledge 
and skills to be mastered by a trainee during 
his apprenticeship in this trade.” 

49. CANADA. DEPARTMENT or Lasour. An 
Analysis of the Plastering Trade. Prepared 
by a National Committee appointed by the 
Department of Labour. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1956, Pp. 41. 

Analyzes phases of the plastering trade 
which are considered essential in every 
province. 

50. CANADA. DEPARTMENT oF LABOUR. 
IicONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Careers 
wn Home Economics. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1956. Pp. 20. 

Among other things this pamphlet deals 
with qualifications, training, advantages and 
disadvantages and employment prospects of 
home economists in Canada. 

51. CANADA. DEPARTMENT oF LABOUR. 
EcoNoMIcs AND ResearcH BrancH. Occupa- 
tions n the Aircraft Manufacturing Indus- 
try. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 30. 

Tells something about the aircraft manu- 
facturing industry. Outlines some of the 
jobs in the industry and the necessary 
qualifications and training. 

52. US. EmMpLoyMEnT Service. Estimates 
of Worker Trait Requirements for 4,000 
Jobs as defined in the Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles (an Alphabetical Index). 
Washington, G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 157. 


Older Workers 


53. FRANKE, Water H. Employment 
Polhcies with Respect to Older Workers 
mm South Dakota. Vermillion, Business 
Research Bureau, University of South 
Dakota, 1956. Pp. 37. 


[Based on the answers to a questionnaire 
sent to business and industrial firms in 
South Dakota to obtain information about 
their employment practices with respect to 
older workers. 

54. U.S. Bureau or EMPLOYMENT SECUR 
ry. Older Worker Adjustment to Labor 
Market Practice; an Analysis of Experience 
m Seven Major Labor Markets. Washing- 
pomnG. POs 1956. sep 269; 


Partial Contents: Characteristics of Older 
Job Seekers. Older Workers on the Job. 
Comparison of Employed and Unemployed 
Older Workers. Age Factors in Labor Turn- 
over. 

55. U.S. Nationa INStituTE or MENTAL 
HeattH. Looking Forward to the Later 
Years. Rev. ed. Washington, 1953. Pp. 14. 


This booklet is intended to help older 
people accept the process of growing old. 


Pensions 


56. BANKERS Trust Company, NEw 
York. A Study of Industrial Retirement 
Plans, including Analyses of Complete Pro- 
grams recently adopted or revised. 1956 ed. 
New York, 1956. 
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Discusses general pension practices and 
the trend in these practices. Describes 
amendments which 172 companies made in 
their retirement programs between 1953 and 
1955. Contains tabulation of the important 
provisions of 68 new retirement programs 
adopted between 1953 and 1955, and a 
tabulation of the important provisions of 
172 retirement programs which were amended 
or supplemented between 1953 and 1955. 

57. INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S AND 
WaREHOUSEMEN’S Union. Welfare and Pen- 
sions on the Docks of the Pacific Coast. 
San Francisco, c1956. Pp. 22. 

Describes welfare plans negotiated be- 
tween the Pacific Maritime Association and 


the ILWU on the Pacific Coast. 

58. NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION. Pri- 
vate Pension Plans; a Statement by the 
NPA Business Committee on National 
Policy. Washington, 1956. Pp. 29. 


Briefly summarizes growth and charac- 
teristics of private pension plans. 


Production—Cost 


59. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Company Experiences im Manufacturing 
Cost Reduction. New York, 1956. Pp. 40. 

Contents: Cost Reduction Activity at 
Johnson and Johnson: I. Cost Reduction 
through Management. II. Cost Accounting — 
Basis for Management Action. III. The 
Supervisor uses Controls for Cost Reduction. 
Maytag’s Program of Expense Reduction. 
Concern for Cost: a Participative Approach. 

60. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
How to reduce Production Costs: Basic 
Approaches, Tools and Techniques. New 
York, 1956. Pp. 88. 

Partial Contents: The Importance of Plant 
Layout in Cost Reduction. The Role of 
Accident Prevention in Cost Reduction. 
Quality Control’s Contribution to the Reduc- 
tion of Manufacturing Costs. Automation— 
Tool of Cost Reduction. The Role of Produc- 
tion Planning in Cost Reduction. 


Productivity 


61. Bririsn Propuctiviry Counciu. Policy 
and Progress, 1955-56. London, 1956. Pp. 36. 


62. British Propuctiviry Counciu. Pro- 
ductivity and Redundancy. London, 1956. 

Redundancy does not occur when the 
demand for goods requires more production; 
when new products can be developed and 
other work can be provided in the same 
firm; or when recruitment can be adjusted 
or overtime reduced. 

63. BritisH PRODUCTIVITY CoUNCIL. A 
Review of Productivity in Farming. Lon- 
don,©1050). 0,424. 

Farm management has increased _profit- 
ability and productivity. Mechanization has 
increased production in Britain. 

64. British Propuctiviry CounciLt. A 
Review of Productivity in Freight Handling. 
London, 1956. Pp. 47. 

Transport is the largest industry in 
Britain. This study shows that freight 


handling can still be made more efficient in 
Britain. 
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65. British Propuctiviry Councin. A 
Review of Productivity in the Bronze and 
Brass Casting Industry. London, 1955. 
Pp. 40. 

Shows development of foundry practices 
since the visit of the British Brassfoundry 
Industry Productivity Team to the U.S. in 
1950. 

66. Bureau or NationaL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
Incton, D.C. Boosting Productivity. 
Washington, 1956. Pp. 12. 

Points out that the successful supervisor 
inspires the will to work among the em- 


-ployees under him. 


67. US. Bureau or Lasor SfaqTIsTics. 
Man-Hours per Unit of Output m the Basic 
Steel Industry, 1939-55. Washington, G.P.O., 
1956. Pp. 40. 


Contains information on trends in produc- 
tivity in the blast furnace, steel works and 
rolling mills industries. 


Women—Employment 


68. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Employment 
of Women College Graduates; Class of 
1955, What They were doing in Early 19656. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 6. 


69. US. Women’s Bureau. Equal Pay 
for Women; Sound Practice, Good Policy. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1956. Leaflet. 


70. U.S. Women’s Bureau. How to con- 
duct an Earning Opportunities Forum in 
Your Community. Washington, G.P.O., 
19569 Polo; 


Workmen's Compensation 


71. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
GOVERNMENT E)MPLOYEES COMPENSATION 
BrancH. Manual of Procedure under the 
Government Employees Compensation Act. 
Ottawa, 1956. Pp. 9. 


72. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INDUS- 
TRIAL ACCIDENT BoARDS AND COMMISSIONS. 
The IAIABC Handbook. Washington, 1956. 
Ponbd7. 


Contains a description of the activities 
and objects of the Association since its 
organization in 1914. 


73. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INDUS- 
TRIAL ACCIDENT BoarDS AND COMMISSIONS. 
Workmen’s Compensation Problems, 1956. 
Proceedings, 41st Annual Convention of the 
ITAIAB.C., Chicago, Ill., September 25-29, 
1955. Washington, U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Standards, 1956. Pp. 230. 


Miscellaneous 


74. Akins, Brian Epwarp. Report on 
Techniques of Winter Construction. A 
Thesis presented to the Faculty of Civil 
Engineering, University of Manitoba in 
Partial Fulfillment of the Requirements 
for the Degree Bachelor of Science in Civil 
Engineering. Ottawa, Canadian Construc- 
tion Association, 1956. Pp. 48. 





Partial Contents: Winter Construction 
Analysis. Curing and Protection of Concrete 
under Winter Weather Conditions. Design 
of Hoarding Structures. 

75. CitizENS ResearcH INSTITUTE OF 
Canapa. Provincial Civil Service. Toronto, 
1956. 2 Parts. 


76. CouNcIL oF Prorit SHarina Inpus- 
TRIES. Key to Industrial Teamwork. The 
1955 Transcript of the Eighth Annual Con- 
ference, Pasadena, California, November 9 
and 10, 1955. Chicago, c1956. Pp. 161. 


77. MAniToBA, DEPARTMENT oF INDUSTRY 
AND CoMMERcE. Industrial Resources of 
Manitoba. Edited by R. E. Grose. Win- 
nipeg, Queen’s Printer, 1954. Pp. 256. 


78. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Compensation of Top Executives. 
New York, 1956. Pp. 31. 


Detailed information is given in tables 
about salaries, total pay and estimated pen- 
sions of the three highest-paid officers in 


903 companies in twenty-eight industrial 
groups. 
79. Unitep Nations. DEPARTMENT OF 


EcoNoMIc AND SocraL AFFAIRS. Assistance 
to the Needy wn Less-Developed Areas; a 
Survey of Methods of administering Assist- 
ance wn Various Countries. New York, 1956. 
Pope 227: 

Describes conditions in nine countries: 
Egypt, Iran, Libya, Burma, Ceylon, Japan, 
Bolivia, Chile and Ecuador. 

80. U.S. Sevective Servicze System. An- 
nual Report of the Director for the Fiscal 
Year 1956 to the Congress of the United 
States pursuant to the Universal Military 
Traming and Service Act amended. Wash- 
motions Goh Oa IIb Aero Lis 


Just Off the Press 
WOMEN AT WORK IN CANADA 


A Fact Book on the Female Labour Force of Canada 


Gives a concise, factual account of the growth in numbers, the age dis- 


tribution, marital status, occupations and earnings of gainfully employed 


women in Canada. Also contains brief account of laws that affect 


women’s work and some information regarding working conditions 


in selected industries in which a substantial number of women work 


Publication No. 1 of the Women’s Bureau, Department of Labour, Canada 


Available from the Queen’s Printer, Superintendent 


of Government Publications, Ottawa 
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Price 25 cents 
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Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 


Table B-1—Labour Income 


LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables D-1 to D-6—Employment Service Statistics 


Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 


Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 


Tables G-1 and G-2—Strikes and Lockouts 


Tables H-1 and H-2—Industrial Accidents 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 19, 1957 


in thousands) 


(Estimates 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 
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Peele Man. 
— - Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont Sask. iBIGe 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 

Both: Sexes... cigs taser ree ernie ie aes 5, 696 107 418 1,614 Dalla 978 
A priculitird leaner achat e 677 “4 37 156 183 277 
INon=Aoricul tural nemesis seer 5,019 106 381 1, 458 1,929 701 

Males... 7 ci tek ee ee een oe area 4,331 87 327 1252 1,544 766 
AN OTICULOUL EA Meee tere teeretteete = iter 651 a4 36 154 172 266 
INon=Nerrenlturdleee sapere eer 3, 680 86 291 1,098 ro te 500 

Memales’ x cthe: iseehs cheaters cienaee iss oe 1,365 20 91 362 568 212 
Aoriculiural see ance. eer eter: 26 ae Ma a fe 11 2 
Non=Alcriculturali.-ceemeeeen seaeee 1,339 20 90 360 557 201 

PATTVA Dg 2. ahitccc reer ers ee Aor nee 5,696 107 418 1,614 AY ale. 978 
L4—9ivenrsie a. See. eaters ieee cer 525 14 40 193 165 80 
O0=04 Vy GaT soa sae ree os eceasrel = 716 7 54 230 244 125 
25 Ad Vv OAriia eed a Pet are ae ee 2,651 49 183 748 994 457 
A564 Veale cutee nein nsiacer ie trier 1,585 25 121 397 615 275 
(Say ASEH ASPEN NEL ONMAC ocdaduio ose ound ote 219 ie 20 46 94 41 

Persons with Jobs 

INM AAS) PACOWN NS, 0 ScoooodveaaaseoFopeaae 5,393 96 383 1,491 2,040 944 
Maleg steer ren tr yeiie we enters © 4,060 76 295 1,141 1, 483 734 
Menialestp nar ee ern eros soe 20 88 350 557 210 
A oriculturalias: qavccee oer ia a keke 671 be 36 154 182 276 
Non A eric tive. een enemertier trasrente: 4,722 95 347 toon 1, 858 668 

Paid! Workerstea ete ca seen cers 4,307 86 309 1,211 1,719 604 
Malest iz: Reet oe ae ots 3,080 68 228 884 1,206 414 
Bema logue meric secre eta c aint nr 122i 18 81 327 513 190 

Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Both Sexes encaccaiwctste wns entoents. «inate 303 11 35 123 72 34 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

BOthiS CXS see eee Oe eee 5,146 155 473 1, 462 1, 633 943 
Males’ eee as be ene eee 1,058 48 111 263 306 216 
Remaleset peerage tree aceteteete. 4,088 107 362 1,199 Ieega 727 


Sa ee eee ee ee EE —e 


* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 











Le wopIMOUG OSA tm sels shicere occ Sin acl One on 
4— 6 months 
7—12 months 
IRE yearend ene Oe eels MNO AOL ever ee 
1G an di Ovele ne ata pee task eee. 


Worked 




















Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
January 19, 1957 December 15, 1956 January 21, 1956 
Seeking | Seeking iS ee 
Total Full-Time Tatal Yull-Time Total Full-Time 
Work 4) Work () Work () 
315 283 198 182 299 281 
303 272 186 171 286 269 
111 — 97 — 82 = 
162 — 71 — 154 —_— 
20 a 11 — 29 — 
* = = _ * — 
* = com ney * ae 
* — = > * at 
14 iti 12 11 13 v2 
* * * * * * 
* * * * * ¥ 











(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from these in the ‘“‘Total’’ column. 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 











Period Atlantic 
RUD OML Ota eRe Ete tece eee te tees 4,049 
QSL ANG HY le ws sgn a tal ale aie ae ree 3,849 
iG), LING) B2W ee A a e e  oe 3, 067 
MOOG Otal Mee wee tk cee, Mao ees ees See 3, 029 

















Quebec | Ontario 
34, 294 90, 120 
28,419 83, 029 
Doli 57, 563 
31,396 90, 662 








BIC: 
auc aoe Canada Adult 
Prairies ans Total Males 
27,208 13, 197 168, 868 68, 269 
26,638 12, 292 154, 227 64,551 
15,559 11,640 109, 946 56, 828 
17,957 17, 930 164, 857) 89,541 








() Total includes 3,883 whose destination is not specified. 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Sourcz: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 























as) _ 
S| 00.5 
2 anh oS 45 os 
ts go | & BS | we a 
3 ars Su | Bs i 
Period ae se a Haat 2 5 53:5 rn rs 
Be eee sence se ed) ae pile see is 
Co) aoa “S a Ae ni) om, ° o 3 
a = as gs P EB |Sa| soa | © a 2 
a & x Soo joes eo eo i) Seo | ‘as r= rs) 
Pal ie) lO) OR oD) <q yey =O — © = 
BU OOML Ota la «sas tents cae a ee sdt oh 10,021) 6,339 1,855| 3, 185)13, 766/17, 250 879} 26, 492/10, 380 966] 91,133 
OAM LO tale, Bates dis dete renee cree 9,983] 6,775 1,938] 2, 735/11, 974/10, 920 763) 25,699|13,011 578| 84,376 
PI DOMLOLALS. Nee sct cig cee ees ae 8,563)/0,.0 05 1,190] 2,146) 9,588] 7,036 514} 15,117} 7,687 371| 57,987 
Bates MLO UAL, Streeters cn ccy  eeetres aati 10,339] 9,492 2,255| 3,822/13, 800] 7,500) 1,649} 29, 264/12, 482 435} 91,039 





—— 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1._ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 


Sourcse: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


0 ee  — —— ——————————————————————————EEeEe 
ees SS SSS (](0('0”@=—@—@—€@—@wC S45 « _—aaw—W>@",M——— 





; Utilities, 
Agricul- Transpor- 
ture, tation, 
Forestry, Manu- Construc- Caiadnee 
mae ge Fishing, facturing tion nation: 
Trapping, Storage, 
Mining Trade 
1949 Averares ae. eeee ce: 49 214 47 169 
1O50VAsvera votes: seek 55 231 47 oe 
195 Averages. .5. e-em: 72 272 52 208 
1052 cA verasveres sma een 76 303 63 233 
1ODBeAWeragen eee eer tee. 73 329 70 252 
NO540Averaze eee eee te 323 69 261 
4955 Avveragel meena: seer 77 342 78 278 
1OFGeAweraven. eis toe 87 379 93 307 
1956—January.............. 75 349 aa 280 
Hebruarnyecse cece ns 79 358 69 282 
Marcher. eo anes 70 365 70 284 
April 68 371 79 291 
IM Sac ecne sienapeistete ate lars 78 377 92 301 
JUNE xi5 Seaiaeerstcistoorome’ 89 381 105 311 
July sets oeteciersein teas 95 382 105 Sy 
AUIS USE sae ccearrers setae 98 382 108 319 
September........... 99 392 110 324 
October ans ene eee 104 394 114 324 
Novembereeceeeeee 98 397 101 325 
Decembersesseeee ees 96 397 90 327 
1957—January.............. 87 384 76 310 


Finance, 


. Supple- 
Services, 

(including aided 
Govern- gues! 
ment) Income 
147 21 

156 24 

178 28 

199 32 

217 35 

239 35 

256 ay 

283 41 

263 39 

264 38 

266 39 

277 40 

281 40 

288 41 

281 43 

286 43 

299 44 

294 43 

300 44 

295 43 

298 42 


Total 


a 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At December 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,845,391. 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








Industrial Composite! 





Index Numbers 
Year and Month —_________________———| Average 
Aggregate] Average | Weekly 





Index Numbers 





Manufacturing 


Aggregate] Average 
Weekly |Wages and|Wages and 
Payrolls | Salaries | Salaries 


— is 
on on 
D> — 
IROOM HEH HOR DP HO 


Average 
Weekly 


68.79 


penne Weekly |Wages and| Wages and Bape 
Payrolls | Salaries | Salaries 
$ 

1949—Average..............0.. 100.0 100.0 100.0 42.96 100.0 
1950—Average................. 101.5 106.0 104.4 44 84 100.9 
1951-=A\veragesa. eee ees ais 108.8 125.6 115.5 49.61 108.0 
1052—A verarese.c..asce isecen 111.6 140.3 126.0 54.13 109.3 
1958-—AVerage. dj. . 0-00 ce. ceee: 113.4 itil 3 133.4 57.30 1s 3 
1954—Average................. 109.9 151.3 ieyfil 58.88 107.7 
1955—A-veragess.ncun sa aaecner 112%6 160.1 141.7 60.87 109.3 
1955-—=—Dec™ Me siscns cee ae 117.9 170.9 144.4 62.02 11223 
1956=Jans Bl..cecsens ee reese = 114.6 162.2 140.9 60.54 109.8 
Pebastlocn cts saea mee 11223 164.0 145.3 62.48 110.2 
Mitral wierd. ont hiG eee LSee 167.3 147.1 63.20 112.3 
Arial bee eee erg ete 1I3ES 168.4 147.6 63.43 113.4 

Matyi . Aeie Se Ree or. iy 7) 172.3 148.8 63.93 114.1 

June Solita whee 119.7 179.0 148.8 63.93 115.4 
Vulyntl oj eee oeeee ene 124.2 187.6 150.3 64.56 118.0 

Ati peel acs, wares ae 125.4 189.9 150.8 64.77 117.9 

Sepia buteeta ce cite 12587 191.0 Loire 65.01 118.0 
Octigal ster cee ene rete 125.9 194.5 153.8 66.07 118.6 

IN Ovouh Ls seam hs eee ee nee one 126.2 195.4 154.2 66.24 118.6 

Weer Liane s® aon ete 125.5 194.1 154.0 66.14 118.0 





7 eee 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 


ational service). 
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TABLE C-2.—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment Index Numbers | Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 


Area ae 
Dec. 1 Nov. 1 Dec. 1 Dec. 1 Nov. 11} Dec. 1 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
(a) Provinces 
INewioundlana two Saigie. occ eeoea ce a eae ae 143.0 151.2 140.9 60.24 59.88 55.11 
WEIN GOL GWATGelS lan ats .e., < «sot eet tls sicrohs Ohiieeine nek 123.9 126.6 120.9 48 .24 48.48 45.59 
INTO VIS COLLAR Wt ec acces set ec aie o Foe tee «thas idk dtein elas 104.6 LOD i 100.5 53.01 52.84 51.01 
INewebrunswiGk is, caswes mie ci tteels enn ore or 114.1 112.8 110.2 56.16 56.86 51.68 
ENO DEC Hern aette ole lo See ths od RO ORE sock bitter cies 126.8 126.5 Oey, 63.84 63.80 59.93 
SONGATION see eee eae ie. eo eee ee cs oh De cot 125.8 126.0 ian 68.57 68.63 64.55 
WI AITIEO IB iecete te thostar: @isisceset-on: alae ene kiericrae e US M22 108.5 61.34 62.10 58.45 
PASKATCHEWATION. ccc Mets Rois ft ee clan PR ee cars 126.6 128.7 121.6 63.38 63.56 58.79 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 154.1 155.6 13725 68.49 69.86 63 .94 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 123.9 127.6 116.6 72.49 72.02 66.93 
Ganad ans. sctie Shier e oe aes ck 125.5 126.2 117.9 66.14 66.24 62.02 
(b) Metropolitan Areas 
Shite AGL OMCs ONS Fe PRE Be Ree 2s 2 ie os es ee 128.2 13201 124.9 48 .40 48 .43 45.10 
PSO UY SRR snr SU 0 Saal Fin pane eri dm ae oto RPeeinners Cart. Tey) 2 ene 93.4 92.2 89.4 64.18 62.87 63.28 
TEESVWUes bok ay cy oc ees coos een SA SE cee es eae 123.5 119.5 heh 2) OLeLG 51.45 49.55 
Saint JOunase i Boe Pi Fs Bes CIRO CHEDS CREO OS. OD 1a ES 99.9 96.6 95.6 50.31 50.70 48 .92 
(ANG OY ORLA 8 Se 2 tation find Ot > Geen hte Scere cio ces cae ae 114.8 115.9 111.9 55.74 DORON O2 20 
Sherbrooke wae sn. ds Waa oo eee. os TORRE ome sie 112.8 112.8 106.3 56.75 56.13 52.92 
PPh TGOnA UVES wera cid ahs Makosi coe th eos Seas ees 120.2 125.4 111.5 61.81 61.59 59.24 
PP PUTMINON Gay LOS. os ec Be ok STE ae esse ete ie aes. oleic 76.6 74.8 79.0 57.44 56.86 54.30 
IMOnGrea le cre boc: AAs aeee die. occ ste cbitens crt ee Aa ced a 125.8 pas} il 118.7 64.27 64.62 60.97 
chara LU de Sauce. hohe boeth c.cie'e sho MORN Bouss sass 124.0 123.5 TZ6 58.69 59.71 57.18 
PGherDOLrOUg ata: wana te honors aeons oot oc 6 a 110.8 110.8 96.4 71.47 72.40 65.50 
OTSA E Wk n ge 4 Seiten Bis tie CMMI Re cits co SME es Oo ito. 5 eeaeteae 178.5 174.5 80.9 80.59 79.62 66.64 
Niarara Wall Smee. § eth aay MeN ie oe aces eeua 129.6 135.4 PBS 73.58 73.26 68.62 
Sie oatharimes mye... Sah. oH. Lith eee ote oe deletes 4 131.4 131.4 104.8 76.34 76.84 72.35 
“TRENTON AU Oe Ike wcrc ane Ais ie CR “ie a, Ge He oe dn 132.3 132.0 W262 68.68 69.38 65.25 
Ee | COMA E ER ee oA otee oN ihs.c core ess a chee 116.6 116.6 111.6 72.60 (2.01 (Ocul Wes 
PS TAIN CLOL CMM MER ico: RAs Soke ecco ce RR oe ed PE 8 as 88.6 83.9 88.1 62.25 62.29 60.46 
LG eee RE EE ec A Ms eb a EN ARES oe cee MS ba 112.4 Ui 104.3 60.95 60.68 56.98 
HSIEC HEN Cr ate. oR. bos Saino t | ob eelin secs eebioch ae 118.9 119.3 110.6 63.20 63.17 59.59 
‘SHivo VOViT aie 5 0 Sessa artes Sian PRGENERERSRECREE ae or SPOR SIER cascoese po peaeeene 141.5 144.9 13206 81.08 79.31 76.69 
AOTYCL OT sae RM cass TE ee note Sl HEEB ccc ae ise a PA 122.0 IBS at 61.98 62.40 58.85 
SHV GLOU TIS rt dee, ou dhe Oy VOR REE I TREC 7 SERIE A, Oh Seat 139.4 139.8 126.0 80.96 80.75 75.08 
VTOTGLS OF EMMI, Miia enacd cie, SNe cocrcre clei cletiersse A teraualaes oacsre 107.5 105.9 TOR? 74.61 69.58 72.01 
PD ALUL EE SUCH VEATIO oh Rite toe cob ol RIAE o cook aerate traci 134.0 134.7 12,2 83.09 86.82 76.90 
Gee iliam=—t., Arbhurag. = ..4 fete ons ao deeee eos ili gs} 115.6 114.1 67.81 68.41 64.93 
VAUTITIT PD ORR ne haere talc cclh ts ait acvs ovekes oh os. croter beeen ey aveins 109.6 110.1 108.7 58.24 58.91 55.50 
TN Gabetme Ye he 5 anes Gi he Dae ae et ee nen a lb eats 123.8 123.9 118.1 59.53 59.74 55.90 
Paska tOON Me ery. Phot oss eee Ecc ietomenen ncn 124.8 126.9 12925 58.19 57.69 54.59 
FG Gam On CONSE wae cote ht Shs ac o/s haslte bua cis cing «nes 184.5 186.8 HGS 65.19 66.60 59.57 
Calo ary: Mee mine coh a Oh Tes ee ns ac Aes en 160.4 160.5 144.3 63.382 63.23 60.54 
WAIT GOUWV.CL SS esis Se aac 6 aig MR oe orecen ee emer ere Pe a 122.4 i283 69.42 69.22 64.77 
BV TOLOLIE se ee tien cat PEs SVS cic 4 oh Reco ee aoe accuse 122.0 123.4 118.2 63.00 61.90 60.94 
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TABLE C-3.—_INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Duminion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries, in Dollars 






































Industry SS SaaS 

Deco jl Novestele Dect ela Decw 4 INOVa0 Lie Decumt 

1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 

Mining 2.525) cca te eee eae Sc een TOR Ree ae 125.3 126.9 116.5 89.82 79.53 76.32 
Metal: miningt: ey reo re reenter 130.5 Vesti 7 120.3 83.56 82.04 78.88 
FOLGE CR eter: dM of Serene icc: eae Rema t t 76.2 75.2 78.9 71.97 (28 69.33 
Othermmetal: 2. Cees hs ce ete ar nee 180.7 184.0 159.0 88.08 86.13 83.30 
UGH Ss) banter meveusts 4c ate hettcahe. = Piraeus ie 113.0 106.2 79.08 78.08 74.73 
Coal Fase 2 ee ee eh 2 Le ee RR 65.9 67.2 70.5 63.15 62.17 64.65 
Oilkend’natural vaseeeren. i.e reece ke ersies 285.0 281.7 223.6 92.63 92.05 85.18 
INon-metal ena: tate ee) tS ae oe Ne eee ee 140.4 147.8 131.3 73.49 72.71 69.62 
Manufacturing: 3): 2:23 soe. eee hee 118.0 118.6 112.3 68.79 68.53 64.71 
Mood andibeyeragess, sracn chee ete a he eee nan 111.8 117-05 109.1 59.52 58.68 56.94 
Meatiproducts:2ome cate conan see teres 127.0 126.6 124.6 69.59 69.85 66.27 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....... 110.4 137.9 99.6 48.62 44.70 46.40 
Grain millfproducts:ee... acne wae tee nee 104.1 102.0 104.5 65.48 65.41 62.21 
Bread and other bakery products................ 110.3 110.2 109.3 58.43 57.68 54.69 
Biscurtsand crackers ene ete eet 93.6 100.3 91.3 49.16 50.14 47.88 
Distuled and imalt) Woduorss. ace eee Ge 119.6 1G, 74,83 74.67 72.28 
Tobacco and tobacco products..................... 108.9 81.6 Ome 57.59 64.43 57.77 
Rubber products femmes ese ea: <p eee eee 117.5 118.5 114.4 71.29 71.45 66.11 
eather products Pesce es poe ee eRe ee 89.0 88.0 89.2 47.79 46.73 45.46 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 91.3 89.5 91.2 45.68 44.21 43.16 
Textile products (except clothing)................. 88.2 87.2 88.1 55.92 55.11 53.03 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 89.7 89.9 88.9 54.59 Doe 20 50.99 
Woollentcoods!s. Seen 8 Bie see ee 15.2 74.6 74.4 53.51 52.39 OL 553 
Synthetic textiles:andisilk..0. 9). .....0.0.4.---. 85.0 82.5 88.6 61.46 62.05 58.44 
Glothimeu(textile ands) seer eee eee ene eee 93.6 94.8 94.6 44.48 45.19 42.07 
Men's clothing - 3.5 3epen. thie 5 boos. ne 102.4 102.2 99.4 43.47 44.09 40.74 
Women siclothing-#eeer-- see eee eee 89.7 94.7 91.2 44.15 45.98 41.64 
Knitigoodst \5 pei eee oo op ee eae 80.9 80.2 86.5 45 29 45.09 44.11 
Wood products. -4. een ooo. eee ok eee 109.6 113.2 107.7 59.86 59. 82 57.03 
Ski wenaxel jo) Fepovboyer sea, cnon cao couccaoonoeccenn 109.9 114.8 108.4 61.37 61.38 58.30 
Furnitures nn eee mec eo eee 114.8 116.5 112.2 58.95 58.76 56.02 
OtherswooG productssse seer eet eee 98.9 100.3 96.3 54.13 54.00 52.70 
iPaper products).&, eee eee Meee ee ene 124.0 126.4 MS 7 81.55 80.93 77.04 
Pulpland*paper mullges see yee a eee ee 125.6 128.7 122.0 88.00 87.01 82.91 
Otherinaper productss ose ne eee: 120.0 12055 114.2 65.07 65.09 61.73 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 117.9 117-25 113.6 72.99 73.41 69.99 
Tron andisteel products: 46 es ee ee ee 115.4 114.3 107.1 77.40 77.79 73.04 
IN va eihquods Ml ihasqay VINNY 4.44 agq0ceancccanauameac 51.0 45.0 62.9 73.44 74.02 70.75 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 166.0 165.6 128.4 80.13 77.70 75.00 
Hardwareiand toolsi@eensaere ae ee. 104.9 105.3 107.9 70.90 70.78 67.64 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 109.1 109.4 102.9 66.69 67.56 63.78 
[ron castings <s. 3. ee eee ee eee ee 111-73 108.9 104.2 74.57 74.17 73.68 
Machinerysmiceerreo. eae. Lise 129.4 128.3 M264 GOngo 76.07 Wlsos 
Primaryaironrantc Stee! eae en nn eee ee 12 Gm2 126.1 114.7 87.41 88.98 80.32 
Sheetimetal productsa..- seen ee eee ee 114.1 116.5 110.3 1a 74.20 69.31 
Lransportwtion equipment =e eee 146.0 143.3 128.2 77.45 76.48 (ies 
Aircrattvand pantsetse ef eee Lae ee 361.7 356.4 339.2 80.89 82.31 76.86 
Motor' vehicles. #5204... oh ane tee 142.9 136.5 110.1 86.20 79.57 78.55 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 123.5 123.2 93.6 75.81 76.58 70.45 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 94.8 94.1 88.9 69.60 68.98 63.69 
Shipbuilding anditepaininowss sees eee 152.2 149.3 141.6 71.59 74.01 68.28 
Non-ferrous metal products...............--e000e. 135.4 136.1 129.9 77.01 77.05 73.95 
AMGSTANIMVIN, FOU cnn onanucoscoceeooceueucesus 144.8 142.9 333315) 72.56 72.83 69.09 
Brassranc Coppel Productseeee te emenenenn | anene 109.7 110.3 ile 72.79 TALS 71.49 
SIMeluingyan Gre finn 2 ee eee eee 161.0 162.0 152.8 82.97 83.33 79.66 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................. 158.4 159.5 145.2 74.20 74.50 69.50 
Non-metallic mineral products.................... Topee Lote Nel 2 71.78 71.24 67.48 
Clay prodictas: . 5 saeee ees, 8. a eee 112.6 116.2 LP), 67.36 66.34 63.97 
Glasstandiplass prodiucustsen eee: ae een 1331 134.6 132.8 70.91 67.63 65.38 
Products of petroleum and coal.................... 134.9 135.4 127.0 94.64 hy 91.58 
@hemicalipod ucts) aetna enn ann me 129.0 129.0 124.6 Thi 77 75.40 71.09 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 118.6 117.6 113.4 67.88 68.37 65.54 
INNO Key, WU schtss GINGLISEMNI so ono cones casnuveovocnens 133.9 Toone 128.6 86.07 85.55 79.71 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............ 113.8 114.9 107.7 58.53 58.14 55.65 
Construction: s=.6chgi=7 ei ee ee 142.6 151.5 125.2 70.79 72.12 63.33 
Buildingtandistructurest see an nee 153.8 162.3 127.7 77.08 78.14 68.80 
Buildings Mri nee Wea Ak ee eee ES eae 160.3 168.7 132.6 76.55 77.44 68.19 
Engineering ewolLkaee naan en ee 125.6 13452 107.1 80.05 81.95 72.01 
Highways, bridges and streets.................... 124.7 134.1 WAL 58.32 60.44 54.04 
Bervices tpn rioneas Scot ete ee a eee 126.4 127.8 116.3 44.32 43.82 42.04 
Hotelsrancderest aura nits eee meetin ann an eee 120.6 122.5 110.0 37.89 36.85 36.07 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 111.6 112.8 106.0 40.18 39.75 38.64 
Othermservice ni ae sa 2 se Ree. Wee ee. ee 165.7 165.5 151.8 64.51 64.21 59.61 
Industrial composite.............................. 125.5 126.2 117.9 66.14 66.24 62.02 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C=3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.-HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 




















Average Hours Worked 
Jane elaie Deca taal aienenal. 

1957 1956 1956 
PVG WLOUD CU aTiCleemereWte ec echt. crsere dove ite stadt teens © oben ak 383 42.1 38 
IN ONMARS COLLAR Rey Metron cree rr Ae ese nee «see: 38.4 40.8 on 
INIGRATBIEUN TEN OKO S,, Sect cate emt Sera lie Og Se al 40.2 42.0 40 
WHCDCC ee eee eee he cee oc ere pe tee Cee 38.9 42.8 40 
ID Time] ORR ee tcc Ae es ae ne tin ees ee 37.8 41.3 38 
TU EvartHtal oF Ns ei. Geta irs dg Ee eee Oa lie at 38.2 40.7 38 
SHSAUCHC WAN MEOET Leet Ee tee: fete te tec cheese 38.9 39.7 39 
Sibertan( pr eceste emer. by cre tee sete nee a eee 38.4 40.7 38 
ibainela Collitenl sye(@))c sats Seen obs Gee saad a2. Aba 35.4 By) 36 











(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 


(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Or O RID OCO 





Average Hourly Earnings 








(in cents) 
Janek. Deer ie | Jantel. 

1957 1956 1956 
Raffi 148.3 150.0 
138.6 134.8 133.0 
141.6 140.0 3d.) 
141.8 140.0 132.3 
166.3 163.8 154.8 
149.3 146.4 140.8 
162.6 159.6 15105 
164.5 160.1 153.4 
187.6 185.6 178.4 








Norsr: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics.) 
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TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statisics 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours Average Hourly | Average Weekly 
Earnings ages 





Industr _———— —————— 
4 Jan. 1]Dec 1\Jan. 1|Jan. 1]Dec 1|Jan. 1\Jan. 1|Dee 1|Jan. 1 


1957 | 1956 | 1956 | 1957 | 1956 | 1956 | 1957 | 1956 | 1956 




















no no. no | cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 
ESTAS Th 2 aby sete esate sha ode Na leno ae Rede, oh cs SeeeNe Ga OR eianaiepsla yon) oaks 40.8} 43.1] 42.0} 181.4} 179.0] 165.1] 74.01) 77.15) 69.34 
Motallismina esc ste ler cctsr teeta ore or ocsicziacteveinccols laste etsy: 40.4| 43.2} 42.2) 189.0} 187.0} 169.4] 76.36] 80.78] 71.49 
OlGIMORe Set NR a ce hho anid acs Mobs Godin ents 40.6} 43.3] 44.9] 159.5) 157.5] 140.4) 64.76) 68.20) 63.04 
Otherimetalles 20 Batt. io bein cic see ae ae) nt Be 40.3] 43.1] 40.9} 201.3] 199.2) 184.6} 81.12) 85.86) 75.50 
(te) FR Er Ses Geen Pee Ieee ates ho SPRAIS coe 42.7| 42.6} 41.7) 172.0} 168.9} 159.7) 73.44) 71.95) 66.59 
(Boal) Pea sg teh SRNR ai os cab io os Gs oes amieroracano tee ee: 41.9} 40.9} 40.7] 155.2] 150.8} 151.5} 65.03) 61.68] 61.66 
Oikand matural PAs’ swe «ha dete Me las Gers ee chet ole tenses 44.4| 46.0} 44.2] 203.2} 199.6} 179.7) 90.22} 91.82} 79.43 
WNonesmetal. San. bas eee oc se ahi escape te eae ants, « aha 39.0} 43.8] 41.9} 166.0) 163.0] 156.7) 64.74] 71.39] 65.66 
LY Nae vegiiabil oe Gee a ee Rene Ian ene ae ec ce eeata dh c 38.0} 41.5} 39.0} 157.9] 155.5} 147.5) 60.00) 64.53} 57.53 
HOOG ANG DGVErAgesy. Fae occ Cot ies. ~ sete gle 2 ete ete tes 37.8] 41.0} 38.6] 1387.4} 1382.7} 1381.4) 51.94) 54.41) 50.72 
Meatiproducts:3 5 Re on. SoORC RE Gee oem Seibawie <te Be 37.5| 40.5) 38.1) 164.7) 164.1) 153.1) 61.76) 66.46) 58.33 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 34.1] 40.0} 35.0} 117.2} 104.2) 117.8) 39.97) 41.68) 41.23 
Gramanilliproductsave: saan cea meee ee 38.6] 42.6] 39.7) 144.5] 144.7] 140.8] 55.78] 61.64} 55.90 
Bread and other bakery products................... 41.8] 42.9] 42.8] 124.1] 121.9] 115.3] 51.87] 52.30] 49.35 
Distiledtand mal Hilichtors masse ee aeesep ieee ate re 39.8} 40.4) 40.5] 175.2] 168.6] 167.4] 69.73] 68.11] 67.80 
Tobacco and tobacco products... 23.4. sane ese eel: 38.2] 40.0} 39.2} 1388.7} 1382.5} 135.0] 52.98] 53.00] 52.92 
Rubberiproductsts tere We ask aein ee ce Glo seeks nd eee: 89.4] 42.2] 39.41 160.8) 160.6] 151.0] 63.36] 67.77| 59.49 
Weather products ne sereae eka che ane euler ieee lene e 36.0] 41.0} 37.3} 109.9} 108.0} 103.8] 39.56] 44.28] 38.72 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..................++- 34.6] 40.6} 36.2) 106.1] 104.5] 98.9] 36.71] 42.43) 35.80 
Textile products (except clothing)..................... 39.2] 43.6} 40.7] 118.3} 118.1} 112.2) 46.37) 51.49] 45.67 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................. 37.2| 42.5} 39.2) 119.9} 120.4] 111.1] 44.60] 51.17) 43.55 
NY oollenipoods a s-y its teatime. tcc eee oer: 39.9] 44.5} 41.0] 109.9} 110.3] 105.7] 43.85} 49.08] 43.34 
Siynthevicutextiles an crsilicqe en pee mrre rere deer tects 44.2) 45.2) 43.4] 124.9] 124.3) 119.7] 55.21) 56.18] 51.95 
@lothines(textileandsune. sees oe eee eee 32.7] 389.2) 34.5) 104.1) 103.1] 97.7} 34.04] 40.42) 33.71 
Men siclothing wana ine hats ek Cay eran ee eee 32.3) 38.5} 34.6} 103.7} 102.9] 95.9] 33.50] 39.62) 33.18 
Women siclophing serra... carson eemie ces ele ieeererers 29.6] 36.8} 31.5] 112.6] 108.4] 104.1] 33.33) 39.89] 32.79 
KT big COGS hte otera roi tenn tee Meer ee ere 36.0] 41.7) 87.6] 99.4] 100.0] 96.5] 35.78) 41.70) 36.28 
Woodiproducts etree caso tte ee eee er cnn 36.3] 41.9} 39.4] 1386.6) 136.9} 131.1} 49.59) 57.36) 51.65 
Saweanasplaningamnill seas eer per eet iante ete 34.5] 40.4] 38.5} 147.2] 146.3] 140.9] 50.78) 59.11) 54.25 
Aig srilinatese eked Oat oe Ue UE ACR ree eric 88.7| 44.6} 40.6] 124.9} 126.0} 118.1] 48.34) 56.20) 47.95 
Othenwood procuctsernesee ade chee eee eine 89.3] 43.1) 41.5} 117.7] 117.1] 112.7] 46.26) 50.47) 46.77 
Paperproducts 5 atee ote ca oe rte ee eee eee 40.2) 42.5) 41.4) 183.3) 181.6} 170.9] 73.69) 77.18} 70.75 
Pulpandapaperpmillatess. ty. errr ners eee 41.1] 42.6] 42.1) 196.0} 195.1] 183.1] 80.56) 83.11] 77.09 
Otheripaperiproductencsc ae ae ie eee 37.5] 42.1) 39.2! 141.7} 140.7} 1382.4) 53.14) 59.23) 51.90 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 38.3] 40.4) 39.5] 184.3] 183.0] 175.9] 70.59) 73.93} 69.48 
Slronandisteel producthsay merece rea eer 38.6] 42.2| 40.0} 177.9] 177.5] 166.5] 68.67] 74.91) 66.60 
Agriculturalamplementss--5--neeenaen eerie 37.7| 39.6} 39.7] 172.3] 170.0] 170.9] 64.96] 67.32) 67.85 
Fabricated and structural steel...................... 36.3] 42.3] 39.6] 176.6] 176.9] 164.9] 64.11) 74.83] 65.30 
Hardwarejanditoolsmeene aca. ce cece eer eee er: 38.4] 42.6] 40.4] 157.8] 158.1] 150.5] 60.60} 67.35) 60.80 
Heating and cooking appliances....................-- 37.8} 42.6] 40.2} 147.8] 149.5) 140.0] 55.87) 63.69) 56.28 
ronica stings eee. aes eee os aan ee 37.4] 42.2) 40.5} 171.7) 172.8) 162.7) 64.22) 72.92) 65.89 
Machinernysimanulactunino syn as oe eiininee: 40.2] 43.9} 40.9] 165.9] 167.6} 158.3] 66.69} 73.58] 64.74 
Primarysronand steel ere ere eee eee 39.9} 41.2} 40.1) 207.2} 206.0) 188.7} 82.67) 84.87] 75.67 
Sheetimetvaluproducts a0 see ene eens 36.7| 40.7] 37.9] 168.5] 167.9] 157.6] 61.84] 68.34] 59.73 
“Transportation CQUIPINENG Sony ce Ae ee 38.2} 41.1) 37.1] 178.9] 179.2! 165.8] 68.34) 73.65) 61.51 
LMUTO TRAGIC Gacanagéeanauagnencacoodd obuan acu 38.8} 41.8! 40.5] 177.7] 179.5) 170.8] 68.95) 75.03) 69.17 
Motor vehicleettirc pet. cee ote cn Gee oe ee 37.4] 42.4) 30.2] 198.8] 193.3] 176.2) 72.48) 81.96) 53.21 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.................. 37.1] 40.2} 38.5] 179.9] 180.2] 162.6] 66.74) 72.44) 62.60 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................} 39.8] 39.6) 38.6} 175.0) 173.2) 161.6} 69.65) 68.59) 62 38 
Shipbuildingsanderepainin compen eee eee 36.7| 41.1] 37.0] 170.7] 170.2) 162.2) 62.65) 69.95} 60.01 
*Non-ferrous metal products; odcumueie 6 ena cee ens os 40.4) 41.2} 40.5] 178.4] 175.8) 169.0} 72.07} 72.43) 68.45 
ALUMINUM Produ Gis ase eee een. cles eee 39.2) 41.2} 40.4] 154.1] 151.5) 146.1] 60.41] 62.42) 59.02 
Brass ANG COpPemBTOUWCNS ole. cid cae doen eee ee 39.1] 42.1) 40.7] 161.6} 162.0] 153.2} 63.19] 68.20} 62.35 
Melting ame VERB 27 tpi muda a Mae ediaye sees 41.4} 40.9) 40.8] 194.4] 192.0] 185.2) 80.48) 78.53) 75.56 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies... ...56+..0cceessese- 37.4] 41.4] 38.9) 163.0] 162.0} 150.0} 60.96) 67.07} 58.35 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.......... 88.5] 42.1] 38.9} 180.9] 178.8] 168.6] 69.65) 75.27) 65.59 
Radios andtadio parte. scenitiaiwecisiccss cecsenceae ven 36.2) 40.4] 36.1] 141.1] 138.8] 133.9] 51.08] 56.08) 48.34 
a Lueriesins cae Nee MOO Rei cer oh os es oases wthenia 38.6] 41.7] 41.4] 160.2) 161.4) 149.9] 61.84] 67.30} 62.06 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appliances. ...... 38.9] 39.5] 39.2) 161.8] 160.5) 148.2) 62.94) 63.40] 56.13 
Miscellaneous electrical products...................: ane 2E05 Ala onooe UIA) SE US oo u 55/8165),.01| serene 
Wireand cable Bivatt wage diel cos.si6-sceuisine ence + one oe ov 38.5; 42.0)...... AS ELiice0 eee 66.18] 74.34]...... 
*Non-metallic mineral products..................-ce00 39.5} 43.7| 40.8] 158.8] 156.1] 149.7] 62,73] 68.22) 61.08 
Clay. productas$ nvmeaseieete farce, Pg6bk asc te deen 40.4| 43,8] 42.7) 148.8) 146.1] 139.5} 60.12) 63.99} 59.57 
Glasstand glacssprocductele mee emenies erie cee een 39.1] 43.4] 40.7] 155.4] 154.6] 147.6] 60.76] 67.10] 60.07 
Products olpetrolenmrandicoalesaneces a. oe hee 40.5] 39.8] 41.7] 212.5] 211.1] 199.4] 86.06) 84.02} 83.15 
Chemical products.......... RR Pere ee ee ot 40.4] 41.2) 41.0) 165.5] 163.5] 154.7] 66.86] 67.36} 63.43 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations........... 39.7) 40.7| 41.1) 131.2] 130.3] 125.2] 52.09) 53.03) 51.46 
Agia nalkalievand eglts oo. 40 <a, dy snnine arate? 42.4) 41.6] 42.4] 192.4] 189.4] 178.0] 81.58) 78.79] 75.47 
5 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................ 38.0] 42.1] 39.3! 126.7] 124.7] 119.8] 48.15) 52.50] 47.08 
Durable goods pete ee oa tet cc, sis aiencass See CIO 38.2] 41.7] 39.1) 169.3] 168.2} 157.6] 64.67) 70.14] 61.62 
Non-durable god avait pt iseariaers «ors ssc. soceactuite aan ove 37.8] 41.3] 39.0} 145.2] 141.5] 186.5] 54.89) 58.44) 53.24 
COnsbruchiOnns Pow, acue a onul eae hm ato. age cee ie emees 34.5] 41.6) 35.2) 169.9] 169.0) 157.1] 58.62) 70.30} 55.30 
Buildings SAT] BUI TIC RITES 3 anh tus ou hiv asene a egeerard aes 33.2| 42.0] 33.8] 182.5] 181.4] 170.1] 60.59] 76.19] 57.49 
Highways, bridges and streets...............0ce0ce0- 37.9] 40.8] 38.7} 140.9] 137.2] 129.1] 53.40} 55.98] 49.96 
Electric and motor transportation...................0.. 42.5] 44.6) 44.2) 156.4] 154.2} 149.0] 66.47] 68.77] 65.86 
OE VAROSERUR EY ot 7 hc os dis ohn Goce s.. Sekk eee 39.1] 40.1] 39.8] 92.7] 98.0) 88.1} 36.25) 36.89} 35.06 
aictels and restattante... paris exces wera cmacs memeen an 39.8] 40.1) 40.3} 93.1) 92.4] 88.3] 37.05) 37.05) 35.58 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants..................... 38.3] 40.8} 39.6] 86.6] 86.5) 82.9] 33.17) 35.29} 32.83 








* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 








Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 
. ncrece Average Average |————£_$_$_$_$_$_$_$________—_ 

Period Worked Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer | Average 
Par West Earnings Earnings Weekly Price RealWeekly 

Earnings Index Earnings 

cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1949.................. 42.3 98.6 cal ral 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Monthly Average 1950.................. 42.3 103.6 43.82 105.1 102.9 102.1 
Monthly Average 19515. 2s. .:2+-.+ ence 41.8 116.8 48.82 117.0 NB ay / 102.9 
Monthly Average 1952.................. 41-5 129.2 53.62 128.6 11635 110.4 
Monthly Average 1953.. .4..50..¢s0ccc+. 41.3 64) she 56.09 134.5 115.5 116.5 
Monthly Average 1954.................. 40.6 140.8 57.16 137.0 116.2 117.9 
Monthly Average 1955.................. 41.0 144.5 59.25 142.1 116.4 122.0 
Week Preceding: 

WMecem perme soo estes ences een 41.6 146.1 60.78 145.7 116.9 124.6 
January PLO 5G Gases fat: cists Sine 41.4* 147.5 61.07* 146.4 116.8 125.3 
HO DRUALV Mme ODO sess ee tces ta. 41.2 147.3 60.69 145.5 116.4 125.0 
March LOD Oieec ee inlet wirecnvale oa 41.3 148.5 61.33 147.0 116.4 126.3 
April MLO SO eee ko. tt cays iel hon & 41.1 150.5 61.86 148.3 116.6 127.2 
May MPT SG Sav ere ccctedtiy avers 41.4 151.1 62.56 150.0 116.6 128.6 
June ODOURS ae senso wniee 40.9 151.9 62.13 149.0 117.8 126.5 
July Le L OG ret om tate or ek 41.2 152.7 62.91 150.8 118.5 127.3 
August EL ODG Riaetrt hen k eh oe 40.8 152.4 62.18 149.1 119.1 125.2 
Septemiberm lel 95Gsscer 22s ae eee 41.1 152.1 62.51 149.9 119.0 126.0 
October [Re LO DG mene 8  nescrot cen 41.5 159K0 63.62 152.5 119.8 ine 
November lOn6s eee ws4.e hos 41.6 154.7 64.36 154.3 120.3 128.3 
Mecempben (ell OoGma. eae... ck oe 41.6 155.5 64.69 155.1 120.4 128.8 


Norse: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
Weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1956, are 39.0 and $57.53. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 






































Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
Period = = = 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 

March Le LO Ets 8 cn ee 24, 550 13, 0s 37,668 232,385 64,312 296 , 697 
March i 5 2a ee ee ie 15, 129 10, 209 25,338 285, 454 85, 487 370,941 
March LOS NL So ee en 13, 604 13,799 27, 403 331,618 72,055 403, 683 
March le LOSS ee WAM coos tea 9,014 10,176 19,190 457 , 029 105, 622 562,651 
March Les O5D. pe. oe 9,154 9,509 18, 663 510,551 118,035 628, 586 
March 1 OSC se. were eens aeons 20,559 14, 299 34, 858 418,909 107 , 927 526, 836 
April ee ia D5 OAR toc cp oe Thee 23,010 15,668 38,678 428 , 221 104,745 532,966 
May Aye we lOSGAwaeet cis chee 35,698 19,913 55,611 313,750 89 , 239 402,989 
June 1S el 90 Ocaeete eres cas. See 44,157 226120 hs 66,769 160, 642 68, 697 229 , 339 
July ie el 9 O Geet cntete css, ie 40,016 22, 292 62,308 116,849 72,618 189, 467 
August Lg OSG ee eee his oe 38, 195 19,6356 57, 831 105,417 69 , 272 174, 689 
Septenn Dersnlpw 95 0e ene. ane 39,324 22,039 61,363 101,718 60,377 162,095 
October lite mn LOO GLa cme Ayr al pias 40,726 21,827 62,553 97,699 59, 502 157,201 
IN@wemnsee WN, WD saoscassouonec- 31,997 17, 154 49,151 108,703 65,017 173,720 
December-~ 4;- -1956:. e206... 0ee5% 27,634 16,442 44,076 171, 326 74,709 246,035 
January ee OSE ee 19,784 13, 440 33, 224 343,956 92,207 436, 163 
Insormmmjay ie OB (CO anon scons ee 18,117 12,376 30, 493 447, 210 112,994 560, 204 
March Ly 195 el) ater ee 14,218 12,694 26,912 474, 661 113, 489 588, 150 




















* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT JANUARY 


31, 1957 (4) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


a ee 
ee 


Industry 


Change from 

















Male Female Total Dees ane 
1956 1956 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.............................. 499 194 693 | + 104) + 233 
ORGS UE Var enter riots 8 nis eke o! She's ia cardioie be rxnerve merase cht eam hee Loe 4,937 25 4,962 —1,733 — 556 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells............................ 995 60 1, 055 — 23] + 330 
Metals Miininoteers..werci, 0) et a Ue ale ee 632 16 648 + 41 + 247 
NEGUTe Ls eapeeePRNCE Fale re 0225038 wre baie Neste, cuerccareequviensed blemieie tt oheme ch cal 234 25 259 — 21 + 105 

INOnea Vie tall Miin in ore re cP oc stcrase ts Be ois es aeons the th eee 85 1 86 0 + 5 
Ouarayinges Olayeandoand Pits ae eee ff 4 11 — 3 ob 8 
IRTOBPEC TINO MP Meranecce inl i.< oe cy Mc de ac Bebe eae 37 14 51 — 40 = 35 
NEAT RG gtd Ye eee ae ee ee ee Oe a re | 4,012 2,593 6,565 | + 53 — 123 
HoodStin de Be Verag est ccc Goce. ce wh onkn ches aka cn oe 18 196 381 — 64 + 48 
Hobaccorand, Lobacco) Products.,.4. 9a. sy ean ene eae le 3 7 10 — 59 ~ 10 
FULD beradigno ductemnst crash cect Meee sara ie sae 44 19 63 + 3 ~ 13 
Weathersenoductsiecce ee Mis anc tee Poke oho be ta oesse se Bei 132 169 — 650 — 146 
Textile Products (except clothing)......................... 133 144 PALF) — 59 + 37 
Wlotming; (uextilerand str). ass sete ke oA 151 1,154 1,305 _ if — 129 
Wioodsirodictaseme. 6 Gee og ctin eto Sia anesthe oa el 324 90 414 + 42 — 7 
Rape pe rOductsz ssa eee OER aah. od Week omits AE cae ok 158 52 210 _ 9 _ 31 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.................. 137 89 226 — 10 _ 61 
Ionkandss teelzbroductsas 2-1. vended sie oe ee 976 165 1,141 + 115 + 161 
sireansporca lon lM quipmentmncnis ae ete cee nods nena. uae 879 79 958 — 49 + 126 
Non=HerroussMetalveroducts...08. meee ale. cste lee. en 155 56 211 + 34 — 162 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies.......................... 379 94 473 aa 3 — 129 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products........................--0. 105 36 141 + 45 a 63 
Products of betroleumand) Coal. 4.s92........6.5.+---.++-0- 36 12 48 - 8 + 2 
Whemicaleeroductisues se ate ceeds Re bocce ic eae 214 69 283 + 28 — 11 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries ......./.,.......... 96 159 255 | + 98) + 77 
Be Oeis GEILECIOIN We eel Gd O8E cca, cal snl tron vais comacateaaoens oho coon 1,214 130 1,344 | — 403 116 
Goneral@ontractOrs-5:04%, -eGhsocds he hess ok eo uscan 932 76 1,008 — 327 — 109 
Specialwirades®outuractorss <n. oe eee ee eee cue 282 54 336 76 ~ if 
Transportation, Storage and Communication............... 857 336 1,198 | + 125/ + 1%5 
MCAS PORA LION wyhecsck cee MO: beth eS oe cnet ane oe 730 170 900 + 142 + 194 
LOLAL C Pe NE te ee, Meh Ae A he 24 31 55 — 21 + 6 
(© ATA TT TAT Cet ON eege Fey coe aed We vclerc es ahedetcvcvotex dior cae an evae ns ecacenleet 103 135 238 a 4 ~ 25 
Public Utility Operation.................................0... 233 30 263 | + 22) + 93 
TER Oe od.t3 oir. CR RE ETE Re ean eee 1,941 1,578 3,519 + 422 — $52 
Wittolesall hep e tac tien eee Cl he Noes INE ood fo ah 650 539 1,189 + 147 — 127 
VE bail eee Doe ened wcltacarsiacoinAbarsienie a cn eee 1,291 1,039 2,330 + 275 — 225 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate......................... 661 748 1,409 | — tif — 1389 
SOO ssc006 he oe A Ee ne Cnn aera es Ep ean” 3,215 6,709 9,924 —2, 296 — 1,494 
Communtiysou bublic services. aeeete see eee re 417 soe 1,749 — 62/ + 597 
Government Service........+..., OR is ny MYA eT Laie 348 201 —1,342 — 1,781 
IRGCreatiOnl SCR VIC was enon Wasedde asian nny ces ete caok 130 89 219 — 14 4 64 
BUSIN esse Cel CO Munn eer es cat ce es oe ee ee Wee ie 544 407 951 — 48 — 145 
Berson Ales Ornvs CO secees Sethian aia cic cin ee 371 4,533 4,904 — 830 — 229 
Grande 0 tales tence ages ae cl ee 18,564 12,363 30, 927 —3, 740 — 1,949 





(4) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JANUARY 31, 1957 (*) 














° (Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 
Unfilled Vacancies (?) Live Applications for Employment 
Occupational Group Sor 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers.... Bi evel 911 4,182 5,697 1,510 7,207 
Glericalisworkersie cassie cee tienen 1,320 Sn0Ke 4,893 13,040 25,515 38,555 
Sales: WOLkersa. can eee cio iietioces 960 705 1,665 6,061 14, 644 20,705 
Personal and domestic service workers... 469 5,022 5,491 35,519 21,152 56,671 
DEAMIENT se eerie ee CoCr sistas seieke 3G Wieden oats Teaver 36 5, 602 36 5, 638 
Agriculture and fishing.................. 556 17 573 4,985 634 5,619 
Skilled and semiskilled workers........ 10,153 1,648 11,801 204, 488 21,404 225,892 
Food and kindred products (inc. 

TODACCO) set mRine ccc ee cunt 34 lf 51 AA ATT) 736 2,913 
Textiles, clothing, etc............... 148 1,305 1, 453 2,949 12,514 15, 463 
Lumber and lumber products........ 5,658 1 5,659 26,102 250 26,352 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing).......... 62 2 64 983 452 1,435 
Leather and leather products........ 20 85 105 1,491 1,098 2,589 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 17 2 19 835 58 893 
Metalworking serene ate ae esate 950 11 961 12,718 1,201 13,919 
Hlectricala.cscc eee ene ects 243 7 250 1,832 1,483 O,OLD 
Transportation equipment........... 23 2 25 653 40 693 
MIniInge ety... cer eee ee ee ae cso S885 l(a os eae 388 L73815| Bene eee 1,731 
@onstrucwont. see men siaee seer AQG Ilse. cesar 496 77,283 14 77,297 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 575 27 602 36, 092 111 36, 203 
Communications and public utility... 5G)|s hasatietiew es 56 898 3 901 
‘Trademld services eee coe 140 144 284 4,235 1,963 6,198 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 1,214 38 1,252 22,890 1,103 23,993 
HOPG eNh eres see eae clone eats 45 7 52 b, 200 366 5,603 
Apprentices sscnr aioe eee ricer OS" exc teeee eee 84 6,382 12 6,394 

nskillediworkers emer eee at Weciy4 5C0 1,852 171,818 28,099 199,917 
Hoodlandstobaccossssee eee neem oe 38 64 102 7,426 8,722 16, 148 
Lumber and lumber products....... 267 13 280 Opp ORI 1,098 23,309 
Metalworking. cre ats oar cece 139 14 153 5,576 685 6,261 
Construction res-b eee cree ee 301% pane 361 93,766 3 93,769 
Other unskilled workers............. 547 409 956 42,839 17,591 60, 430 

Grand ‘Total...: oo ...<0..6.05- | 18,117 12,376 30,493 447,210 112,994 560, 204 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT JANUARY 31, 1957 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies (2) 








Office (2) Previous | Previous 

Month Year 
Janemce Janes: Feb. 2, 

1957 1957 1956 
INC VEL OUMCANG. oA teat tec s.5 set acyancumaetins cna 290 340 330 
(COIN ErE COOKS Sas Tete oa ects chi ieee 7 2 yal 
Gere ARB CSU eR Ae so oy SO, SN ns Sp 36 Ly eI RA 
SS Geed OLS etn ean Poke hss re'0 co cae aya icnd Sussebe. ate hte cere tees 247 318 309 
Prince Edward Island............................. 67 80 69 
Charl OlCSCO Wanye eee hes cesyod 5 Oko sales oF. aerate soho eis 38 48 46 
UIT TOSI satin a tints, Preue ois Coe hereto ahel APRS wea eeseers 29 ae 23 
EN OVALS COULAIES Scr ed cos ees ons is Hee whee 639 687 887 
EXTINNOLS UME teed es Oe ees oleh Re alee 11 15 36 
IBTIG eo walteliee cuit ote plies cic Bite oe soca aie hoes 35 PAS 28 
DERN. L  Reanihe Oeo 7) Se Re oS. Senne 454 486 596 
EL TU VEtE OSS a eae AP Ms oooh Mey ore Lavrolatzeabapereioeie stators lois) [tere atias bs eed [Ps gsi ttotonSlnnasl shaticcovcuciereneys 
Teerrqeniad Uap: 2: Ue Set, ha nen eS) eee ae | See 39 49 ais 
DER YEG OVOr0) hee ce Bias cc RETR RODD Je. 7 DURE 7 4 9 
ING wa GILG ZOWar cn ceittse cre cin ton ie ai teh eben esis 44 54 25 
hejeveidayecl oBUllL SARA ic ha.c ty SERRE ORCS oo. 5 RPMS! [Ae 3 AUIS. | amen EERE 1 
VICUT © Vee iete ee veyalnch «PPR sini iie; Lopet che bi ava ANe. analyse sic 25 15 93 
UTI O NR hes ark ea shod aE coats Sabre oe ccears 11 OZ OL 
RY-AT I OU t ney ee a oe eee os eee «a eae one 4 7 13 
ING Ww) BrUnSWICK...2. 088s 6 occ06.0 sc eeanesbicaee sss 852 898 896 
1 BYAY AOI BWSTE:, c) SPO EARMSE i--it SaeRORCE - SERIES ae ai, a 15 11 8 
Campbellton: recta asen eet rotates ccc 76 55 24 
EG IMMUN S EO ee at ae ean oo ears ee rae as 38 49 14 
ATP OCLELICUOM Ny, cicara cae ok sks So tite cielo Oe icles onto 81 126 82 
INET GOL M tee croc eed ne ccrorh eee oneoini crete RG avec tes 104 135 23 
MONGEOM soc te tetas ore etd es cron AGS saueves eu 314 481 
INGWCASELOS vic.- Gael ne eit ley ale een ae aac 9 14 17 
Stzibol 8 aol ela The, See Ae ee Re | ARR ns 2 Re 97 137 195 
SEAS tepHenly ates: eke Petes oe cae eater ances 54 21 16 
SUSSCXS MEN ct etic MCRe s codlad deine doaste 18 14 13 
WVOOGS tO Gee ene. sf srte iets ote Sa or oteheus 33 22 23 
MPIC ROCHE inet) si 1 Ms cats | ths sine cate eens 5 Soo 10,510 11,659 10,009 
INSDOS EOS erate oc te ten asic OR wetlands rei nnnn aac 3 19 50 
IS GAIN ATHOIS ae fore cto octees c.c ee esl reiclons Sisters z 41 26 21 
lejivelateh a heal Mee. cise anol ao ome De oeco boneamocer 26 24 7 
(CAUSA TSCA oo ocecc tes een Se) a ere) Oke ae Gacy ave ecetonttnerase sores 31 8 153 
Glan dilermepee cis ah: Metts eth cis eh eines 1 21 8 
GNI COMM ae ae ee cole ces Oe cia kine oan 350 440 103 
TIDY oes i) «os 3 Es chactheeetOncc Se Co renG cane rors 155 207 107 
OrummmoudwallOs cree ..ce tere cites etaucteric stile cna 101 50 65 
ACATIVAS TI ee clears Seat os ete ete aes tee orecteste te 11 6 27 
Orest ville teen. ok aed Be eet See ate ae ais 988 1,404 612 
(GASPO ete ate miei oe er eae ak See eons ctr eee 3 3 33 
Gran yates eee ee ce wee ern erro tee eon te 52 21 17 
PERG SP ic cers P< orc, ese ered Mea eee 57 32 42 
TS OLISLLO MMR eee eer ose gene echo utara Ske 74 109 92 
Afeyits Riitsl eS) a Sets eA eee on. b AicmIOtenn Go Comoe 42 56 38 
Rive hirte Sates yim tes ac seas Redon yeroees aie ores 26 44 18 
Na Misa bai Oy veneer cricratack.t Msc een a marie 54 1 110 
ie EUQUOSe sccsit eetateste ANE ge aicis tre temas ear 1,795 1,327 1,185 
LEAT Ad 5 oS A OT GEI hic ERCES, At RRNA Foro Boek ho. 99 77 67 
NQUISC VAlLO sc ce itt ciate ae crs ae noel nereeri enero 39 30 45 
Ma Om ete Coc re terme cicssepmtcet ys clas ore teenie 8 Pa Sta cea ae 
IMA Tat yet Kaos cee et iis ee tea iis chal ccake cbaosca nase 44 22 109 
TW EWR Y sys BIL AR tee clei RIC in ee ey is, ree 156 465 100 
IMerantiCw discon tiie otrenc de soo ceo oc ates, s 85 25 28 5 
Mon talsauriers- oe ene ce eee cio re 6 18 9 
MONE MAGN YF ss oes ase in Seles eo eiocan ele AA ee sles 18 21 41 
Montreal Gee et ARE 5 hoe OR te Ee a oe Oplad 3, 840 3,518 
New Richmond dc-ee oscacde tebe ao cn cte ae teen 12 33 11 
PPortvA Tree ete ce ctscs cece Pee dis Soler ei a MG heIS Graces fc ae arate ree 5 23 
QUCbeCw ee ces toscana Melee ots meee earners 538 581 432 
PRITLOUSICI Nae seach cite cine 0 cine Ae Elen 3 cis uiveioeG melts 102 89 114 
RRiviererd u Woups mers trea ee ee eet eee ware 163 102 18 
ROD Orval oats se aes ee cick hee eee ee 585 149 476 
TER OU Th tees rake oe cP Sie cto ce: aiahey 51 os easetresiascene 105 109 291 
StenAcathescucs.cee sce ate eaee naan cae 21 22 106 
Ste. Anneide Belleovuescc.-ece asc nee seeidacacnces 82 76 81 
Stan herese ene c ect & rates ae oem on mers 31 55 36 
St, Georgesl Met eae lec sete etetesciets ciqciaetee i eercs 116 211 180 
DG. ELVAGMEHO. ce ieee. cee onte s aisitin sei acreveusret 46 24 89 
SE AICATI eee nc cde ae necoveraacrcto ete ae 53 42 78 
St J Crome cece ocs caer hin ee acter 27 38 22 
Opti 11 CS wa. cre Mere s etic oss (cbarcte laters vote ar ehetenarerezsnare 379 547 131 
DHA WANICANEL ELIS sedcectrs se a ote syctelels eo stevecia aie 69 54 30 
hier broGkete. sce oe ts sock tek ae Boer stiee cislesees 148 115 162 
Sorell, Me... s seen ss ccc ahs tee tepe nao eoniers 63 60 38 
eDhetiordivbineses eee aoc ite nacre cients e aveens sol chs 92 ipl 54 
ATOMS LOLVLGL OS se tierra ci oetnc eserererayeiee etvieactar 209 203 757 


Live Applications 


() Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Yen Bile If ksi bt Hebaed; 
1957 1957 1956 
235291 16,973 18,987 
4,663 3,299 3, 838 
2,010 1,646 1, 488 
16,618 12,028 13,661 
4,928 3,741 4,164 
oi ual 2,369 2612 
T7ad RY?) 1,502 
26,972 18, 764 24,009 
1,178 1,042 986 
1,754 1,314 say 
Sele 3,668 4,402 
1,234 567 979 
3,490 2,214 2,766 
688 484 497 
3,303 Pe aA! 3, 280 
916 821 679 
4,633 3,399 4,777 
1,628 1,401 1,569 
3,021 1, 683 2,402 
31,411 22, 953 27,135 
5,560 3,799 4,895 
2,476 1,505 1,910 
2,260 1,544 1,948 
1,978 1,604 1,615 
647 692 594 
8,979 6, 333 7,687 
3,062 2,206 2,682 
2,803 2,518 2,538 
1,803 1,508 1,374 
703 549 626 
1,140 700 1,266 
168,911 | 132,707 160, 444 
852 691 574 
972 834 938 
1,164 929 923 
Drea 1,116 1,621 
2,218 1,340 1,950 
1,519 1,093 1,958 
791 539 961 
2,329 1,992 2,334 
1, 067 790 15152 
995 526 929 
1,897 fod 22, 1,629 
1,986 2,402 2,343 
4,341 Snead 3,539 
3,626 Bae aye) 3, 296 
1,799 1,358 2,696 
835 904 729 
2,429 1,584 2,167 
701 671 433 
4,064 35 lve 4,032 
989 885 865 
799 692 686 
687 412 497 
2,565 1212 2,694 
1,025 816 942 
835 654 667 
1,912 1,960 iolo 
54, 134 42,186 52,199 
2,196 1,445 1,936 
1,037 866 1,010 
16,147 12,973 15,319 
3,59 2,330 3,316 
4,346 2,815 4,153 
668 496 676 
1,508 Om 1,560 
970 706 971 
dope 971 1, 486 
2,128 1,719 1,862 
2,318 1,825 2,088 
2,566 2,175 2,430 
1,958 1,642 1,914 
2,079 1,762 1,759 
1,520 910 1,333 
3,695 3,173 3,911 
4,739 3,784 3,976 
2,396 2,285 2,271 
1,963 1,645 1,780 
5,299 4,537 5,156 


TABLE D-4.—\ UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT JANUARY 31, 1957 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 

































































Unfilled Vacancies (?) Live Applications 
Office (1) Previous | Previous (}) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
dei, Sil, | Aken, 3h, Wao, Pe || deg we |) dein, By |) Witsle, BE 
1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 

Quebec—Con. 
Valid Orakei 6 RE ic eR <5 Sea 60 217 178 il Palys! 985 27 
Valle yaivel ites rp See oie Re metva coora. he ee tereri oe 65 87 46 2,191 1, 674 2,023 
Victoriaville 5 sb Senos ates Neti c eter soles 61 154 53 2,431 3,242 Pilly 
Valle: di Almai.:5. eee onan. «io. <s tRtee.  ee 111 314 AH 1,708 1205 1, 968 
Ontario. 2 eR as oh ais sk bie cl sues 10,354 11,355 11,757 | 161,324 | 130,164 144, 968 
i Wanlopa tele, oe SNS Se ee ee es. See 50 48 62 510 404 436 
Barri os.# tect ase te eet oti Mitte a Re? ae 60 40 111 1,320 1,023 1, 669 
Belle vill Oh ers ee eee Tet ss eee ce a Sie 54 40 14 1, 847 1, 429 1,788 
Brace brid Cee cack te sf otitie -a1c-0 Oe aR a e otats 39 24 19 1,131 949 1,157 
Bramip totter. ctor aake « ofelttion aa. 0oe Mere maa: 24 44 43 810 581 684 
iBrantiond a. cn ee Vodenn as orre so DEE ee res 54 44 89 2,790 2,302 1,949 
Noy gavel call (ce Seen Set eR ee ae oe, eee 55) 46 29 544 465 524 
Carleton Relace <-4, eer aa. o eins) Hee eehehoor 7 dy aes Sees cere 621 404 501 
Ghia tha mae es stearate. os gealetics niece een eran e eee 76 38 151 By SAO) 2,072 2,088 
COB Our RR ecto aiais eas secs cis Ae aeRO 19 11 8 829 755 759 
Coline woodtian.ce teprattiacies Sete: =. cin RVR ett 14 12 14 885 751 926 
@ornwall es Ae et ae. s en eR ekee 167 144 95 8) DEH 2,503 2.725 
ONE, FUT Oey tt sates, Pere aa acs theism lee 9 16 27 592 494 632 
SEG) rig ips H LETS CCR AU Ber 8 GRO ot LAI A Sho Gon emie a 2 8 27 8 397 284 470 
OT GL WLLL ae Oe eager Ac Gaston ee cee 478 502 238 1,758 1, 413 2,016 
Gality Perce Pee e bee: ee eel eee 96 139 90 883 949 714 
(GANNON arte cde Aen ers « Sa co's oe Ree fa oe 2 2 if 398 316 352 
Goderich eh. os. a- eit « eae ae de Se a oe 17 28 16 756 636 685 
ERI OREY ot Ge, oh oy, Ake eee Oe ee 99 85 125 Wh Baa 1,445 1 aug 
Hamilton, da.c.cnte Serie tieers be oaeces 711 728 699 11,657 9,186 9,761 
Haw kesburryc.o-a.nsee 6c AMR oo cos oabratislnc omen 26 7 29 1,265 927 1127 
Ingersoll eis «x. Amey re eM toe iin tres ees oa 390 ln 54 31 743 564 484 
IS Puskas Ory cl ate ate oe NO aes ce a tiers c 125 124 167 376 269 482 
LC CHOP Me tert eae ec tec ae a ate 29 88 29 502 446 568 
Kan gS COM Rome se sobs eerie © oc a eraioss oa: Mee oct 88 114 120 aig 1,370 1,575 
hirklandlie ken Beaten... eee ee eee 100 55 97 831 643 906 
Kateh enone sn eo ee ee sesccc ahve eae 79 79 85 2,858 2,848 2,929 
eamMin gto. .-<5. Aan ae IO kn ee ae ars Oe 40 24 28 959 997 835 
TGR SON nes Nee Lae, Res ae cet ee 35 26 61 740 583 895 
PAStowelesacek cae aetn. . Men Rees os Meee 29 32 23 465 366 468 
TON On Ses ck sot ee sees ae ee nee 523 573 . 481 4,806 4,217 4,238 
Midland ier ac: . &. otoccoics abies ono cee eet 67 15 14 1,470 1, 283 1, 432 
Na palieeme aruster tein tanh kia oo Ss eee me 8 3 6 879 689 747 
IN| CWA AT EER sis tna hoes ce ode Ree = ag che Meee eree 12 LGia|s campeeece 1,136 GSO ee oe 
New ‘Reronto. a 42a ease: Fe eee 98 127 138 3,069 2,528 2ROUD 
Niagaraclallls....¢ manera oa eee asce = oe oes als) 120 69 2,269 1,738 Ae | 
INOTGRRB Biya ase. che Nie aces: TORR ye 3s ore ecko s 51 DB 49 1,355 il, 1,360 
Oalevillewee | eee ee. ck eee 130 178 95 553 431 411 
Og UTE Us Rte 3” 5.5 2. ie Ook. SR Age Je oe 15 31 48 997 779 911 
Osha walhatss.: 2; 400 ck oi eee ok > Re 93 85 78 3,656 2,503 3,898 
Ottawa tee cos deta hoc cro ete ia oe eae ee 1,397 2,060 1,747 5,586 4,462 5,304 
Owen Sounds. dees kee ie shin ee eee. 119 68 42 2,495 2,416 2,320 
(Parry (SOuUmG cemeteries Seis cle cDNAs ee 3 3 6 463 410 492 
PEM bDIOKE Me aes is SO oes se es 206 198 177 1,673 11 SRS 1,545 
Perth s POR Ae ache Merete cnt see i 3s Doe ae 15 21 10 753 5 AGH 624 
Peter boroug ht :..p5 eet ein AO on eee 70 45 39 2,875 Aol 2,854 
Pictoneseae a Oh: er SS See 2 7 2 775 650 662 
PortiArthur ty c.c 8. ether chr ete Ra oe eer 206 285 250 2,899 2,027 2,778 
Port Colbome:., eee eee cen 15 16 9 758 0 712 
PLESCOLTRE, coc. BoA cies eRe cio oo Ws ones 11 2D) 10 916 1,087 965 
Roentre wage ©... does cine nae th ae 22 24 17 YOR 737 608 
St..Catharines.:, aeons (meee ee oe wee ue 120 110 109 4,203 3,069 3,819 
St. HCMASN ....0c eters. «ce EO = coe ER os acl ; 66 105 48 ES LG 734 956 
Sarnigk O08 |e eee pein cock Ne ek. 68 69 .. 44 3,004 2, OS tenes 092, 
Sault Siew Marioweig.c. gM. «io 002 ieee Sean e 329 473 146 1,244 942 1,478 
LIN. COC MM Ae I Bes 5 ORR sce cs cB Ae cores ceah 7 11 23 1,342 943 1,213 
DLOUX UOOOUt. eae ane some. Se il 42 17 153 126 168 
SmithswWeiibs. pees RE. cole eee 5 2 13 537 422 653 
tration... eens. toe oo Ml eon 18 15 24 884 748 845 
CUrZEON Halls. eee Me. RO cos ee ee 4 4 4 957 836 842 
DUCDUr yak: |e Aes Lo ARR isc rea a 288 332 319 2,703 1, 586 3,094 
AM GsbsaUbiy:). 27 eee se, Oe oe On | ee Oe < Meee 135 161 303 1,358 1,135 1,576 
SLOLOD LOR: cies \s  RRO cose SE ois coche ee 2,921 2,876 4,208 40,977 30,530 36, 962 
Aig MOS OR Se ne a 54 55 29 952 885 1,024 
Walkerton cq 28 Bet sccncs.c nM io Be cccicts Boe ne oe 33 23 25 757 530 714 
Wallaceburey .... 2 Beeak. «bk owsncde sacle | 3 6 ; 3 759 693RI— sees 7105; 
»Welland........; Bch ee 8 ee, a, See 76 109 50 1,699 1,331 1,661 
Weston Gir: . >a 5 Beets hc ch ee cs BAER oe, 209 163 354 2,510 1,810 1,806 
Mipiaie ey sh) eee a ae Seri 199 176 205 9,526 9,999 6, 850 
Woodstock... (Leet. «sc biia ne nvr ee ace oe 21 35 31 AL. apy 962 535 
Manitoba 02..... . 5.4: beets ashen. be 2,134 2,268 1,627 25,336 20,440 25,059 
Brandon tue... ee We oa. PAM ee 184 202 124 2,214 1,791 2,076 
Dauphii tah... Oriak<. « AMM casa Abo coe, 39) eee 14 1,4 75u) eee lnO6S 1,429 
Lin Eiloneyae .. Te Skah pea ael abo Sooo SEE 115 122 46 Bahl 162.3 217 
Portas ela brairic ames o4-h oe oe een 36 41 24 1,201 1,013 1,194 
be Gast@aty ic. POG ats. cb se: te eae oo 30 8 Be 162 LAD Ter 0: 
Wannines odie a ected oe ee te ore eee 1,730 1,851 OST 20,069 16,264 19,963 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT JANUARY 31, 1957 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 




















Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
Office (1) Previous | Previous (4) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Janeeol a vans 3, Heb: 2, |iJan. ol, dan. 3. | Heb. 2) 
1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 

ASKAUCIOWAMD ncn attas iis. cie iclation abe tana aie sree 1,152 1,050 724 18,533 14, 636 19,773 
UStG Vallee erat ccc cue co conte cose eee 75 D0 30 328 264 275 
IMOOSCM AW eee ene ae Oe eee as 222 255 146 1,593 1,284 1,696 
Worth batlerord 65.8! 0.8. oh rene, nese bk 54 37 51 1,486 1,110 1, 438 
Prince A bere Nees ee SL Le oe ee 97 115 38 2el382 1,592 2,247 
J REC TEEN. bn 6,5 :5) AER RRR Ace 302 259 188 4,615 3,981 5,411 
BA COGD GW cee a's) ENO hy bi 's/sfob ee oe guand dae 209 159 149 4,009 3,127 4,426 
Swalc Ourkenit ene Gea kein kk ee aoe ie 69 44 1,145 804 1,085 
Wiey DUT Reeser he eee. Gt eee ae 45 34 29 463 335 529 
Bork Cone set eh se BER Ge Sh Ree go 76 67 49 2,762 2,139 2,666 
LOUIS oO, UI ORS. US I Sy hc nS cL 2,669 2, 442 2,462 25,778 19, 767 25,859 
BL ALEMIOL Cee fee Son ah ees cw ee beetles ae 43 50 40 333 334 445 
(CERGTH A Bb 05 1 aah ES ae es 2 ae Bd 992 983 825 7,609 5,917 7,497 
runic erste eee ee ee 26 33 10 342 268 378 
BVGIM ONTOS eee ee ka eee ene een hr ee ie gciclave Las 1,178 1, 217 11,342 Solo 11,601 
DGSON. Se ee he ee eee Le Ae 156 211 78 317 260 270 
IL(G ol of BIO Kegs: 8 A eR Hie eee ee | 125 132 132 3,091 2,586 3,122 
Mecicinegt staat teeter entre thick etre ery ae 84 96 102 1,502 Med lea} 1,336 
VGC COLMA rt ee ee a eee fae 91 59 58 1,242 914 1,210 
‘British: Columbia =... See Ae Tye ees. 1,835 2,150 2,41 73,720 56,018 54,127 
COuMBUD Cee ne ee eee ae ae, eters Oe 51 47 46 2,605 2,254 Delo 
(CTSA NaS SR ie ee ae 19 18 25 1,970 1,870 1,461 
(Cyrene oreeyellic, 8 hk Om ne a en eer 5 5 a 1,090 848 798 
DawsonGreelk: = ee. ee 4 A BEY Y Pee Pee 8 26 45 30 529 391 540 
DUNCAN Fee Ae: SEIS: BS. FSS SEM ORG. Bed. Oa 54 33 1,343 1,315 1,389 
Karl OODSS emteaaae et act kc. 6 See RRA IS KS oS 16 31 86 1,789 1,146 i AS 
INGO Ngai thc serapis icc acre Ate ace ens yar Sane ary ae 15 13 7 1,895 1, 456 1, 437 
NGiCLINIA Ga ae ee Ge oiskg onal oc a eee 63 89 271 450 338 150 
IMT SS TOT CGV sysiereucee dees coe aas fy seach oeeaeraegete’ seeeausdeicai 26 44 21 1,908 1, 458 1,525 
NMariaLita OMe tree ceed oe ci rat recta: 20 Dall 61 2,194 1,963 1,906 
INGISOUME EEE eee et foe 26 15 28 1, 623 ibe PSV 1,129 
Newall es tiiineteiess «ass Here arses ee ee 119 131 142 10, 142 6,214 6,322 
RSME LOUMMI ak apen taantantreie eiche hai A 25 7 D 2,194 1,922 1,788 
ZO GAU DOD ence! Save te ee crck: acre Aes cA Soe ES codes ance om 18 16 18 1,651 1,545 852 
TIN COR G COLE CH sara tc Oe cre wisest ous aceeas husks cies 110 144 1} 2,009 1,680 1,336 
IBTIN CRE UDEEU tamc.ced-sdatior. 6a eee PR star See 41 80 40 1,437 1,198 algal 
NPAC COUO URS SA Sar Bee Oc cee oce octane ae oe Lab ictert aps int aeslittere. ta as ae 677 548 432 
“RHEE yes mis ae ROR oe epedanaalie| rol a aeons Ale Pali relies ANAS 4 20 22 1,234 796 942 
WAZHAYCLCLIN IDRIS re TERS IRE, SARE AOE IRENE Oh cit Renn 937 1,070 1,150 29,818 21,954 21,871 
WiTSTVOIIY, cece See AER eneree ae 10 4 29 2,547 1,968 1,957 
WAV eto) at) Amen Se Eas ) Seen Sg ee Pai, ee ae 247 254 249 4,236 eal 3,326 
Wihtitehonseseuetyac. . < Cet crys cic atvesee aes cto hae 24 42 28 379 381 513 
COP YTENI Eee, sae te Se AOE cae eee Wein Palliat irae 30, 493 33,224 31,172 | 560,204 | 436,163 594, 492 
IBS) Kekeie SPS A A ea earees Ce eee ny ee ere Ee, con eae 18,117 19,784 18,180 447,210 343 , 956 396, 642 
GTO ALESHae beac ere oe MRE cen ner gee 12,376 13, 440 12,992 112,994 92,207 107, 850 





(1) Preliminary subject to revision. : 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


i 

















: (Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
| 1952—1957 
7 : : Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 
car Moe Maley | fictnale Region | Region | Region | Region | Region 
Yep Cee, ste elite ee SNe aes ...| 980,507 677, 777 302,730 84,640 251,744 320,684 207 , 569 115,870 
ISB Si seen >t omen eee eee 0038406 661, 167 332,239 76,913 259 ,; 874 342,678 201,670 i Paget 
AE ny oO Sony ae o = ye '...| 861,588 545, 452 316,136. 67, 893 209 , 394 277,417 175,199 131,685 
OOO ets ch oe tiki ee ee eee 953, 576 642,726 | 310,850 67,619 222,370 343, 456 178,015 142,116 
OD Gare ee eee Pt es ei |, .,{1,046,979 748, 464 298,515 68, 522 252,783 379,085 201,189 136, 400 
1956 (1 MOGntOye .> hoe. ks dae 57,909 38,520. 19,389, 5,104 14,375 20 201 11, 400 6, 829 
HUGV qalseiXernb iW e Soe Mee Beeoed dee 56, 207 36, 059 20,148 4,597 '14,297- 21,621 10,939 4,753 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—BENEFICIARIES AND REGULAR AND SEASONAL BENEFIT PAYMENTS 
BY PROVINCE, JANUARY 1957 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Province 


Total, Canada, January 1957 


Total, Canada, December 1956 


Total, Canada, January 1956 





Estimated 





* Based on the number of payment documents for the month. he 
} Under the old Act, payment was made on the basis of ‘‘days’’, whereas now the basis is ‘‘weekly’’. 








a Number 
N BS at Commencing Amount of 
B ie er ol | Benefit on |Weeks Paidt (Disability| Benefit 
enencianés! Initial and | days in Brackets) Paid 
Per ve Renewal $ 
thousands) Claims 
ial eli 9,126 50, 821 (517) 1,157,184 
oa2 2,363 13, 899 (337) 264, 657 
liga 13,348 76, 263 (2,930) 1,465,380 
18.7 14,512 82,203 (2,098) 1,608,786 
111-8 90,195 491,934 (33, 825) 10,356, 829 
109.7 90,157 482,577 (30,194) 9,845, 556 
18.3 15,640 80,323 (5,018) 1,649,132 
1236 10, 884 55,627 (2, 184) 1,186,527 
16.9 13, 894 74, 462 (2, 860) 1,640,725 
45.0 35,342 197,839 (9,012) 4,264, 386 
BS SEPT AY 390 OG AOS 365.0 295,461 | 1,605,948 (88,975) 33,439,112 
a 8 35 ee 155.0 114,218 619, 902 (52, 866) 12,528,015 
Be ctich.c A SOME Slice 266,822 | 1,364,097 (79,795) 24,632,203 


TABLE E-2.—REGULAR AND SEASONAL BENEFIT CLAIMANTS HAVING AN 

UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE FILE”? ON THE LAST 
WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, SEX AND 

PROVINCE, JANUARY, 1957 


Source: Report on operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Province and Sex 





eee eer erceee 


ee ee ars 


Soe were reece reese 


Malayer arene ee 


eC ee ee es 


ne 


see eee ee 
ee a ir ey 


Total 
545,981 


444,052 


101,929 


23,122 
22,199 
923 


4,501 


167,770 
137,351 
30,419 


151,652 
114, 269 
37,383 


24,249 
18,658 
5,591 


17,613 
14,641 
2,972 


26,416 
22,551 
3,865 


69, 957 
57,549 
12, 408 





3-4 5-8 9-12 


Duration on the Register (weeks) 


13-16 17-20 | Over 20 


116,878 
96,101 
20,777 


89, 805 
74,035 
15,770 


157,952 
135,415 
22,537 


63, 281 
52,097 
11,184 


21,991) 12,083 
15,286} 7,461 
6,705] 4,622 


25,366 
14,688 
10, 678 


Jan. 31, 
1956 
Total 


476,946 
382, 287 


673} 1,535 588 
105 255 70 
5,264) 7,305) 3,159 
4,731] 6,732} 2,831 
533 573 328 
5,941} 9,909} 4,048 
5,272} 8,670) 3,411 
669} 1,239 637 
27,273) 51,784) 18,721 
22,944) 44,815) 15,610 
4,329] 6,969) 3,111 
25,162} 41,081] 16,225 
19,236} 32,628] 12,331 
5,926} 8,453} 3,894 
4,035} 6,792] 3,782 
3,031) 5,581; 3,148 
1,004) 1,211 639 
2,991) 5,899) 2,549 
2,368} 5,245) 2,285 
623 654 264 
3,983} 7,989} 3,058 
3,373) 7,318) 2,624 
610 671 434 
10,461} 18,775} 8,491 
8,627) 16,442) 6,793 


1,834) 2,333) 1,698 


813 324 523 
77 44 103 
189 69 148 
145 41 92 
44 28 56 
1,276 692) 1,326 
1,015 495 996 
261 197 330 
1,124 554; =—1, 101 
782 391 688 
342 163 413 
6,802) 3,809} 8,361 
4,783} 2,294) 4,187 
2,019} 1,515) 4,174 
5,841) 3,953) 8,708 
3,503} 2,357) 5,195 
2,338} 1,596) 3,513 
962 492) 1,303 
639 274 723 
323 218 580 
576 239 589 
418 120 312 
158 119 277 


153,519 
124,329 
29,190 


133,991 
100,745 
33,246 


24,353 
18, 254 
6,099 


17,398 
14, 563 
2,835 


24,828 
20,593 
4,235 


48, 473 
37,650 
10, 823 


ssf SSS 





TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
JANUARY 1957 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








: Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 
Claims filed at Local Offices Ae oeEnd 2 of © Meath 











Province ae 
Total | Entitled | °° 
Total* Initialf | Renewal | Disposed to Eee Pending 
oO Benefit Renokt 
INIuin COTTE U EN o a ee Ses ee erm rf 11,692 9,751 1,941 11,5382 6,481 5,051 5,151 
Prince Edward Tisland tsps a: nee tatoos 2,292 1,989 303 2,391 1,360 1,031 957 
Nova Scotia. 20d CIE OPRTESO RTI OC erro 19,175 14,348 4,827 17,017 P2127 4,890 7,549 
Me wa DS TUNS WLC ens clea ators wage oe Soe ee 18,382 15,036 3,346 18,745 11,164 7,581 6,074 
Oe WECM mE les Shik teages canned anes 103,414 83,085 20,329 109,703 80,657 29,046 36, 682 
AO Mibeial OM ered Heise cue Sse. sick el viscl a apes Wizvenant OTe 107, 459 84,797 22,662 111,416 84,603 26,813 23,042 
INaniLO Dae Waeer rt ote PENN nes paca 5 19,029 16, 167 2,862 19,858 15, 261 4,597 2,822 
SSMU CINE WEN tee siale oy jc) diesitaus Gussie wucievs-ult cert 13,114 11,633 1,481 13,978 10,229 3,749 2,871 
ENDER Uae een ere Riche oc ics cis Sarco 21,342 17,413 3,929 19,713 15, 463 4,250 6,616 
ISya gare ou Cre) liken ovieW, Ge Saeco Gem aBnbbooae 43,485 34,790 8,695 42,424 32,339 10, 085 15,558 
Total, Canada, January 1957..... 359, 384 289,009 70,375 366,777 269, 684 97,093 107, 322 
Total, Canada, December 1956....| 265,098 193,607 71,491 202, 446 149,919 ied ds AE 114,715 
Total, Canada, January 1956...... 261,661 199,705 61,956 294,715 179,779 114,936 77,487 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 36,449. 
{ This total includes initial claims considered for seasonal benefit. 


t In addition, 34,183 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,629 were special requests not granted and 1,123 
were appeals by claimants. There were 5,382 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants* 
LoS OD ECCOIN DEL Area eke cee e oc ieiascte cievave oka elena iar o uloaher teres sareets 3,517, 000 3,297,200 219,800 
HGS) Chemen STULL TV at erecta cbs cass ce ain av a wl ase. ohegaye, SHEP al ave ace 's Syste Siero eee 3,600,000 3,211,900 388, 100F 
He DUAL Viner. | acta Metre as ORO oh ss ian cio cs ptvanys oth c 3,613,000 3,136, 100 476, 900T 
YL Sp0 Ley ihe eo cnet Stave GEN orca ues s here Meee eremohegene as eeu 3,666,000 3,155,000 511, 000T 
PANS): eee ETS Bs 2 coi os, 75 cl spehanehGy onaheyoliaraueit arate araherevens is cus levere oe MIA aI an 3,675,000 3,163,900 511, 100f 
IME ea yp Perenetee me or ett ral reseava Sieed Sree SSE TT oreo ela Mee aim anc eee a ciate 3,502,000 3,209, 900 292,100 
BITRE sae 5 SPS eo REE eA PSS Bree Aon ere 3,519,000 3,330, 100 188,900 
ERB. Sees Bete ct Bae ie 5 i Oem Je ee Ban) Pa er 3,601,000 3,465, 000 136,000 
JETTGITS th 3's GHA Re eee PRESS OID ERC NIE 0. 6 5 Sen i a 5 enor 3,644,000 3,505, 500 138,500 
Dep tember a4. Mad. «oc oe eee Helen toe ee eet w.aetns Sheers capsveraiohs 3,651,000 3,518,700 132,300 
CCUG DOI ese eters Se RE circrears Arce en cratinss ocetaMene wadairone, fe 3,647,000 3,518,600 128, 400 
IND Vela ere MENON. onlee «Ort eis scarce heatetle Mei Ble toate arose ee 3, 663, 000 3,523, 600 189, 400 
iD) Scam Dele park a ees ot ee src ah At: Satins ateueis aseek Not available | Not available | Not available 


* Claimants having an unemployment register in the live file last working day of preceding month. 
+ Includes seasonal benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 














H hold | C ele 
2 ouseho ommodi- 
—— Total Food Shelter Clothing Opa Hee anal 
Service 
1901S SY Garewenn ih soc deseere te eee eae te} 67 L170 114.4 109.8 Bal 111.5 
1952 Vieare net ah, Serna ees a. an ees MiGeo 116.8 102.2 111.8 116.2 116.0 
(O53 == Y Colmer teats weet an A eee 1111855 05) 112.6 123.6 110.1 117.0 115.8 
1954 == Gar spy ons cc: eres a roe. 116.2 11272 126.5 109.4 117.4 117.4 
190 d= SY Caren tein nos tee ok ee 116.4 EZ 129.4 108.0 116.4 LU Saah 
19 OGs— Carrere opts tecaten ct che close ae 118.1 ie) 4! 13205 108.6 HA 120.9 
1956-=Marcht sence ee ee ee 116.4 109.1 POLE 108.7 116.8 119.9 
FA DTU Ga areal ett 116.6 109.7 131.9 108.7 116.6 120.1 
IVE AV ere by ghey ete ea es, eR 116.6 109.3 leaped ih 108.8 116.5 120.5 
LITA GAR Ie caskok meant a heres. et ec Mtge IAL te 116) 132.6 108.6 116.7 120.6 
DS lvemeean tte poke ae ee eee: 118.5 114.4 o2e 108.6 116.7 OAT Al 
PAIS Uae. kya eae eee 119.1 115.9 133.0 108.4 116.8 ies 
Septem berscaa.o: a chee: Aa 119.0 loo Tee Al 108.4 LOZ 121.4 
OCtO Deere ee ee eee 119.8 117.4 WEBI 108.5 een 121.6 
INowemlber in neeeeeenne enna 120.3 inl 133.4 108.4 118.1 122.8 
WEcemibers Aenea oe ee 120.4 ies 13an0 108.6 118.6 12209 
195 7-=January:..cke Sacer 120.3 1 13356 107.6 119.0 8}. Tl 
ICD EUALV: Mie meee oe me ee 120.5 Te? ions) 107.4 119.1 123.8 
Maine nae. eee are ee 120.5 116.4 134.0 108.2 119.5 124.2 








TABLE F-2.—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY 1957 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








| Total 
February | January 
1956 1957 

@isStaJohnis; Nildieeaes... 104.9 107.7 

13 Uc) <A ee, oe =| fe 114.1 118.6 

Sainte Olinee ss .d enn ale ak 1 2llee 

Montreal)... sane 117.0 120.6 

Ottawanis 2... bee 117.3 121.4 

Rorontorg, $565... Gea ee. Ie: 118.3 123.1 

Winniperase 46 cen ere eles Oe 116.5 118.8 

Saskatoon—Regina..... Pat Geom 114.7 aly i 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 114.1 W172 Qh: 

WEIROCUIR Dns accdocoguccknaanoe 118.5 122 








| 








Febriacy Food | Shelter 
19 
108.5 105.6 110.3 
118.8 112.3 127.8 
122.1 Livie2, 131.5 
120.5 120.2 138.6 
121.6 116.1 140.5 
123.4 116.3 149.6 
118.7 114.9 128.5 

So iiaor 114.6 ~ 118.9 
117.4. 113.6 121.2 


122.5 


119.2 


129.9 





Clothing 


100.4 
113.8 
116.9 
103.5 
110.9 
111.6 
111.4 
116.0 
Med 
111:9 


House- 
hold 
Oper- 
ation 


108.3 
125.1 
120.6 
115.5 
117.3 
119.5 
116.2 
120.3 
118.3 
130.2 


Other 
Com- 
modities 
and 
Services 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to com- 


pare actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 1956, 19571 


























Number of Strikes Approximate ' 
Date ancLoclkoute pe et Time Loss 
Com- Com- Per Cant 
1957* mencing In mencing In In of Est. 
During | Existence} During | Existence} Man- Working 
Month Month Days Time 
SURTTELEET Cho ete ays ofc sce aE syn) vo! wa o ROWS 24t 24 7,477¢ T,401 52,680 0.06 
MIG IE Sate Ree od keen ace, wis. x Copan in ps ly Dir 5,797 8, 080 49,130 0.05 
Cumulative Totals...... $0. 4] 13, 274 101,810 0.05 
1956 | 
Jc hie SS ee... Fee ae: 147 14 17,341} 17,341 308, 000 0.36 
Bebruar ys. sce de eeepc cesar gtr mares £2 23 3,884 20,150 | 234,945 0.26 
Cumulative lotals. 2. ... 5: 26 | DIZ DLoRoOO 0.31 


* Preliminary figures. 

+ Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

t The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. <A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving fewer than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH 
QUARTER OF 1956 BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


Nors: The method of preparing these figures is described elsewhere in this issue in an article entitled ‘‘Fatal Industrial 
Accidents in Canada’’. 
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* Of this total 285 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, and the 
Board of Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 89 were obtained from other non-official sources. 
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A 50% Reduction under This Special 
GROUP SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 
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LABOUR GAZETTE 
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Only B Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


Cut the regular price in half by ordering five or more subscriptions at the 
same time. This offer is designed so that a union local can subscribe for 
its members, a company for its foremen and personnel officers, a university 
class for all students in labour relations, labour law, or labour economics 


Vv 


A list of names and addresses of subscribers must accompany each order 
(A form is provided overleaf) 
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Send remittance by cheque or postal money order, payable to the 
Receiver General of Canada, to Circulation Manager, Lasour GAZETTE, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa 
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REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 
en et ee ne 


Current Manpower Situation 


TT expansion in total employment in April was about the same as 

in previous years. This year the increase from March to April 
occurred in both agricultural and non-agricultural jobs. Last year there 
was no employment increase in non-agricultural industries during this 
period but a marked rise in farm employment. Since January there has 
been a gradual increase in unemployment, compared with a year ago. 
This has arisen because the growth in the labour force was particularly 
strong while the increase in employment has been moderated by weak- 





LABOUR FORCE TRENDS 
1955-56 1956-57 


the labour force was estimated to 
be 5,748,000. Of this, some 5,442,000 
had jobs and 306,000 were without 
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labour force increased by 165,000, sess 
while employment rose by only . 
116,000. This is a marked change 
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from last year, when employment 
was increasing much more rapidly 
than the labour force. As a result, 
the supply of available labour has 
eased considerably when compared 
with the relatively tight situation 
that existed last year. The number 
of persons without jobs and seeking 
work was 5.3 per cent of the labour 
force in April, compared with 4.6 
per cent a year earlier and 6 per 
cent in April 1955. 


A more detailed picture of the 
unemployment situation is contained 
in the statistics of the National 
Employment Service. In mid-April, 
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job applications were 57,000, or 12 per cent higher than a year before. 
Most of this year-to-year increase was in Ontario. However, Ontario 
also shows the strongest employment gain over the year and job appli- 
cations in relation to the labour force are lower in this region than in 
any other. Construction workers account for one-third of the year-to-year 
gain in Ontario but registrations were also higher in a large number of 
other occupations. There were, for example, 1,100 professional workers 
registered compared with 600 a year ago. Registrations of skilled machine 
shop workers and of unskilled workers in metal working occupations 
were more than 80 per cent higher than last year. There were also sub- 
stantial increases in registrations of clerical workers and unskilled 
transportation equipment workers. 


British Columbia is another region in which NES registrations have 
shown a sharp rise over last year. In view of the downturn in logging 
and lumbering employment, it is surprising at first glance to note that 
the greatest increases in registrations are not in forestry occupations 
but in construction. The most probable reason for this is that labour 
demand is strong from the many resource development projects in the 
region, and the degree of labour mobility between forestry and construc- 
tion workers is fairly high. 


The more adequate supply of labour has made it much easier for 
employers to hire workers with the desired qualifications. Many of the 
executives interviewed in recent months have said that their advertise- 
ments for workers have brought a greater response than at any time in the 
past two years. 


Vacancies registered with the NES by employers also reflect the 
general easing in the labour market. These job vacancies do not nearly 
represent the total demand for labour, for much of the nation’s hiring 
is not chanelled through the NES. However, they do follow the trend of 
economic activity fairly closely. At the height of activity last year regis- 
tered job vacancies indicated that a manpower shortage was more wide- 
spread and intense than at any time since 1951. Reports from employers 
and managers of National Employment Service offices in many parts of 
the country confirmed that this assessment was substantially correct. 


In the first four months of this year, the number of vacancies re- 
gistered with the NES by employers has been running about 13 per cent 
below the year-earlier figure. As with the available supply of labour, 
the most striking change in registered demand was in Ontario, where the 
decline from last year was about 29 per cent. In the Prairie region, on 
the other hand, the number of vacancies was actually higher than last 
year. In fact, there were almost as many job openings in the Prairie 
Provinces as in either Ontario or Quebec. 


A disparity between this year’s and last year’s demand-supply re- 
lationship is also apparent among various occupational groups. Consider- 
able reductions have occurred in some of the job vacancies that have been 
hard to fill for some years; among the most notable are jobs for machin- 
ists, tool and die setters, farm hands, loggers and workers in professional 
and mining occupations. On the other ahnd, in some occupations that 
were already in short supply last year, the registered demand is even 
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greater. These include welders and other pipeline workers, electricians 
and stationary engineers. Vacancies are also higher than last year in a 
number of additional occupations in particular regions, notably the Prairie 
Provinces. 


As was anticipated, housing construction in the first few months 
of this year has declined. The expected drop in housing investment 
during 1957 suggests that the number of units started may be approxi- 
mately 100,000 (compared with 127,000 in 1956). The annual rate of 
housing starts, seasonally adjusted, in the first quarter was much lower 
than this and although there was some recovery in April, it was not 
enough to make up for the earlier loss. In the first four months, however, 
the number of housing units started normally accounts for only about 
one-fifth of the year’s total, so that any decrease in starts during this 
period has a disproportionate effect on the annual rate. As with total 
employment, the probable volume of new housing starts in 1957 will be 
more clearly revealed when the figures for May and June are available. 


The decline in housing has had a marked effect on the level of 
unemployment. At the unemployment peak in March, skilled and unskilled 
construction workers registered for employment with the NES numbered 
178,000, some 26,000 more than last year. The number of registrations 
dropped more quickly than last year during March because of the early 
spring. In April, however, the rate of decline slackened so that by the 
beginning of May, the margin over last year was the same as two months 
earlier. The slowest decline in registrations from construction workers 
was in Ontario. 


Fewer employment opportunities inlogging and lumbering contributed 
less to the higher number of unemployed. At the end of April there were 
some 61,000 skilled and unskilled forestry workers registered with the 
NES, an increase of 4,000 over the year. Virtually all of this increase 
was in Quebec and British Columbia. 


: Pulpwood loggers in eastern Canada began returning to work in May 
as summer cutting got under way and the winter’s pulpwood cut began 
moving down river. It was generally expected, however, that the pattern 
of lower employment would continue. Inventories of pulpwood at the end 
of the first quarter were 9 per cent higher than Jast year. Pulpwood 
production plans of at least two large companies called for a smaller 
cut than last year. In Quebec, the number of pulp-cutting jobs available 
at NES offices was 20 per cent lower than last year. 


Forestry employment in Uritish Columbia has been affected by the 
persistent weakness in foreign markets for lumber and the progressive 
decline in housing. At March 1, logging employment was down 16 per cent 
from a year earlier, and there has been no marked improvement since. 
Many workers who were not rehired when logging camps re-opened, how- 
ever, may be absorbed into construction. 


Employment in manufacturing has followed an irregular trend since 
mid-1956, reaching a peak in December. By March 1, the seasonally- 
adjusted index had declined about 2 per cent, though it was still slightly 
higher than a year earlier. There is no evidence of any marked change in 
the past two months. 
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The decline is concentrated in a relatively smal! number of in- 


‘dustries. The wood products and non-metallic mineral products industries 


recorded a year-to-year decline of 2 per cent. In the automobile industry, 
the past few months have been marked by short-term layoffs, but some 
observers are confident that the output of motor vehicles in 1957 will be 
ereater than last year. Sales in the first quarter were well above last 
year’s comparable figure and held up well in the early part of the second 
quarter. 


The strongest demand for labour in manufacturing continues to come 
from the aircraft and shipbuilding industries and the heavy manufacturing 
plants associated with industrial investment. Marked gains have been 
recorded in machinery manufacturing, fabricated and structural steel, 
and heavy electrical apparatus. The survey of investment intentions 
mentioned earlier shows that expenditures on machinery and equipment 
in 1957 are expected to be 10 per cent higher than in 1956, suggesting a 
continued growth in these industries. 


Employment Trends 


The number of persons in agriculture fell to a new low of 654,000 
in February. By mid-April farm employment had increased seasonally to 
706,000, which figure, however, was some 58,000 less than a year earlier. 
Although there were scattered shortages of workers for seeding, labour re- 
quirements reported by farm operators were noticeably smaller than last 
year. This is attributed to the general easing of labour supplies and to 
the fact that the weather has made possible an early start on spring work. 


In the non-agricultural sector the employment trend declined during 
the winter months from the unusually high figure of last fall. Since January 
it has levelled off and in the past two months has shown some tendency 
to rise again. he great bulk of hiring for summer activities occurs in May 
or June, so that the full strength of demand for labour in 1957 will not 
be known for a month or two. The results of the last two labour force 
surveys suggest that, so far, employment gains in services, resource 
development projects and a large part of manufacturing have been enough 
to offset declines in forestry, residential construction and the associated 
manufacturing industries. In view of the generally fine weatherthis spring, 
however, the seasonal upturn has been smaller than expected. 


Construction employment in the first quarter of 1957 was 9 per cent 
higher than a year earlier — a gain considerably greater than in most 
other industries. The construction industries are operating against the 
background of a program which was estimated at the beginning of the year 
to be 5 per cent greater than the record $6.4 billion spent in 1956, En- 
gineering construction, much of it started in 1956 or earlier, accounted 
for most of the expected increase. Some decline was expected in build- 
ing construction, mainly because of a reduced volume of new housing. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of May 10, 1957) 








Percentage Change 
From 






Principal Items Amount 





Previous| Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a) ..............000. April 20 5D, 40,0007) F016 | Vita. G 
Total persons with jobs..........ccsesceseees April 20 5,442,000} + 1.3] + 2,2 
At work 35 hours or more........ssccseeeeee April 20 3,134,000'} — 35.0 | — 35.2 
At work less than 35 hours ............00 April 20 2,166,000'| +440.1 | +483.8 
With jobs but not at work........cscecsscees April 20 EAD S000 owe 7 Bole. gas 
With jobs but on short time............000 April 20 39,0008) 7-114 ee O70 
With jobs but laid off full week......... April 20 25,000 | =92473+| ge 
Persons without jobs and seeking work April 20 306,000 | — 10.8 | + 19,1 
Persons with jobs in agriculture........... April 20 706,000 | + 5,2 26 
Persons with jobs in non-agriculture..... April 20 4,736,000 | + -0:7] + 3.8 
Midtalipaidiworkers.!.1c...i00s0<Sedveccedsodae008 April 20 4,286,000 | + 0.2] +4 3.7 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
PAPER EL Gr evarsaetassossceestorgssiesseoans pcandd cans oviter April 18 BOVAQO Min wO.7 lode O65 
UASTSEITSTSS SES Sapstlceieale ght, i bgt da Ra April 18 Taog00 | = 5.5 | a ao7 
LDCS Gy) PE 5 5 ee SS ffl Re a April 18 143400) es) 11.0; | ene. 
Bee IE 1 Oi ad di oe en ana ia SOR cit ct gdh an ee neches April 18 TA B00Mse=—1b7.5.|— 028 
BURST deere wi eewver dee secsssswanstesvessidonceviveernes April 18 51,500 | ~— 17.6-] + 27.2 
Pit Wal TE LOTS: deyepeenactasssssescctas' sss April 18 545,500 | — 8.7] + 11.6 
Claimants for Unemployment 
BRISA © DE NELIL asccacs dasecceee cet eenses uit April 1 DOO, Ou SO B2 540 | SEES O83 
Amount of benefit DIAVINENES ieccescesteenscreceess March $44,125,523 + 14,3 + 15.6 
Industrial employment (1949=100) «.......-+. March 1 ELS 0" ia OS ee 482 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)..... March 1 115.0} — O.1] + 2.4 
Immigration mame amalsGenesitee eines avaseicsitacs taleacorniaviedcs Year 1956 164,857 — + 49,9(c) 
Strikes and Lockouts 
i VEG SE Ne. 4... csdeausaceansaruanactianss, April 51,820 — | — 62.5(c) 
No. of workers involved .............ccccessesceeee April 8,022 —]—- 2.1(c) 
OR OE STSCI irl aa en PR Or April 31 — | + 77,8(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries ........ March 1 $67.48 | + 1.2] + 6.8 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) .........+:00+ March 1 $ 1.58 On ict ww 6.1 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)...... March 1 41.0 Ace Dezel vO, 7 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).........:..00 March 1 $64.62 | + 0.3] + 5.4 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100)....... April 1 T20;9"] =FPPO,3" |" 4° °3.7 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100)| March 1 12839. aya 6000 eat Chae 
Total labour income.............ssee00e $000,000] February 2205 + 0.7] + 10.6 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935—39=100)....-..ccsssseeeeee February 26303.) Fo agaee [eo eG. 
BAS UE AC LUPIN G taarc cesses cacastiessatecsensiovsstencns February Oo OR mieten a's Vale as se 
BIOS Coe AOR cea ee ae February S40 8:18 eed a: fs. Ase 
GMA PA LORE rssatee nag ce sascsceceneoseesos ans February 242.9} + 6.7] + 4.3 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, February Labour Gazette. 

(b) See inside back covér, February Labour Gazette. 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 
with total for same period previous year. 


1Good Friday occurred in the survey week. 517 


Labour-Management Relations 


The Bargaining Scene 
A SURVEY at May 15 of bargaining units covering 1,000 or more 


employees showed that 59 agreements were under negotiation 
or scheduled to terminate in the period April 1 to June 30. The chart on 
the opposite page shows the bargaining status of these large agreements 
at May 15. 

Between April 15 and May 15, settlements were reached for 17 of 
the major contracts, the largest number of settlements arrived at in one 
month since this material was first presented in chart form last Febru- 
ary. Long-term negotiations covering workers in the Nova Scotia coal 
mines and in the transportation equipment industry were brought to a 
close, as were two agreements covering pulp and paper workers in 
eastern Canada. 

During the period from January to April, 24 major contract settle- 
ments were reported, 18 of which are now on file in the Economics and 
Research Branch. Table 1 below sets out some of the major terms in- 
cluded in the agreements and compares their prevalence in current and 
previous contracts and Table 2 presents a summary ofthe wage increases 
contained in these new contracts. ~ 


Table 1. Major Terms of Current and Previous Agreements, 
January 1 to April 15, 1957 * 


(Revised figures for 18 agreements covering 32,500 workers) 


re Current Previous 


Term of agreement 


Liyearior Less... sciecc.ctccnwstopctabercncasssénincsonenes ll 

More than/] yearsccetss<:cccntvesstocspscocsencsasenc-anseve 7 
Union security 

Union IS hop annaceasevectanet~boscaccdeansbanpearshcxhsee Renae 6 

CHEE TORT cccoecentsvecdcnsavasescnseseses eonsssecpardnnra sess 2 
Check-off 

Comp Ul SOLYsdcdesdadeeie scr <ctecweccssanhy nade seek eaonsarenees 5 

W OLE OEY <cedeescec tenses as sccnescaseobcehescvesscscoseeettacrs 5 
Weekly Hours 

BOOP LOSS cele cdeceoategrgecteacscudcncancabaceeecedeeestes 14 

More st han c4 Ovccica cect tte anapcececccansesconenscnepeiuibanecns 4 
Paid Statutory holidays 

@VEN DML LESS cc achacscceasakersceseveccesssrecsessanneusesr ss 4 

Bight orgmiore je...) ietctcte sc. ssonscbesadsscatvadaneet enna 14 

Third week vacation 
fter less than 15 years’ ServiCe .......cceseeceees 3 

After 15/years’ S€rviCesss......cscsesscesecccstecesence 6 

After more than 15 years’ Service............sesee« 1 
Fourth week Vac ation cicsscsctecceccsesossavecessvoscccesseacte 1 
Saturday rate 

Time and. oneahal f.s..cscsoceccsocctectosascesaceaceheatears 12 

More than time and omec-halE ...........cscsceeseeeeees 5 
Sunday rate 

Time “and® one=hal fiscc cacococecoocsssavcoccecscocesecsepes ck 3 

More than time and one-half ............seesceseeceeee ll 
Supplemental unemployment benefit plan.............+ 0 
DOVIELANCE: PAY sas-nscacaenccccsescdccnscndusscsagrasevesscsenaneet 1 
Pensioss: pl ani icssinesnnastansvexasnas ales cncaehseiscnnehsenunas iat 1l 
Group health insurance ...........ssccccssssesscsccescnsecerens 13 
Cost-ofliving escalator -----cccccscsscssesccececsceescssonece 2 





*Bargaining units of 1,000 or more employees. 
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THE BARGAINING SCENE MAY 15, 1957 


Bargaining Units of 1,000 or More Employees, 
April 1 to June 30, 1957 


59 agreements, 189,500 workers 


Bargaining carried over from March: 28 agreements, 66,900 workers 
Terminating in period April 1 — June 30: 31 agreements, 122,600 workers 


April 15 — May 15 


Major Terms of Settlements (preliminary information) 


@ Wages and Duration — 
10, covering 58,600 workers are l-year agreements. 
7 provide wage increases ranging from 5 to 10 cents an 
hour. 
3 provide wage increases above this range. 


7, covering 12,300 workers are 2-year agreements providing 
wage increases throughout the life of the agreement. 

2 provide wage increases totalling 25 cents an hour. 

3 provide wage increases totalling between 15 and 25 
cents. 

2 provide wage increases totalling less than 15 cents. 


@ Hours of Work — 
2, covering 5,000 workers, give slight reductions in hours. 


No strike action was involved in any of the settlements. 


At May 15 
36 agreements, 103,500 workers 


Bargaining in progress: 20 agreements, 39,400 workers 
Conciliation in progress: 15 agreements, 57,300 workers 
Post-conciliation: 1 agreement, 6,800 workers 
Work stoppages: Ni 


6 agreements, 15,100 workers | 


Expiring in June: 6 agreements, 15,100 workers 





Table 2 Wage Increases January 1 to April 15, 1957 * 
(Revised figures for 18 agreements covering 32,500 workers) 


tia iste 


Covered 










Total Wage Increase 
per Hour 


Pe eccescccosescesc ce 
eee ccccccscsocesoscscescseecee 
Prreeerer errr) 
eseccccccasccccesevceseseescoe 


Sercescsessessscsaveesesescses 


COOP eS eEDeseoseeesero0eFE0008 


*Bargaining units of 1,000 or more employees. 


Increases in Wage Rates, October 1, 1956, to March 31, 1957 
A survey by the Economics and Research Branch of 1,033 establish- 


ments shows that general increases in wage rates for non-office em- 
ployees were granted in 307 establishments during the six-month period 
ended March 31, 1957. Increases ranged from 5 to 10 cents an hour in 
nearly 60 per cent of these establishments. 


The survey, which includes representative establishments across 
Canada in logging, mining, manufacturing, transportation, storage and 
communication, electric light and power, trade and personal service, 
is intended to reveal the general changes in wage rates resulting from 
collective bargaining and otherwise. Some of the increases reported may 
have resulted from previously negotiated provisions for deferred wage 
increases or for increases related to changes in the consumer price 
index. A general wage increase is regarded as one that applies to more 
than 50 per cent of the employees in an establishment. 


Table 3 indicates the proportion of establishments reporting a 
general increase in wage rates according to the size of the increases. 


Table 3 Percentage Comparison of 307 Establishments Granting General Increase 
Between October 1, 1956 and March 31, 1957 


Size of Increase in Per Cent of 
Cents per Hour Establishments * 
Less thamesacent sh... <..s.cccc.csccaseseereessee 24 
FR Centarmaree ete 24. Sc ciscscxasecosesaceook coe 15 
Oe L- toWedseents ©. oc... ,..crccesceaee eres 34 
LOTCENT AI PINT oer re ee 9 
10.1 to 14.9 CENES seer eee ro eee 10 
15, centsvand /oy 6F 25 oc-ssse asec eee 8 
FP ot al eee ee 100 


*It should be noted, of course, that many firms deal with wages, through collective 
bargaining or otherwise, at other times of the year than in the six-month survey period. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


NEMPLOYMENT declined in 
virtually all of the 109 
labour market areas surveyed 
regularly each month. For the 
country as a whole, the employment 
and unemployment situation differ- 
ed substantially from a month 
earlier. The improvement during 
the month was almost directly in 
proportion to the rise in seasonal 
activities. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PAID WORKERS IN THE 
FOUR LABOUR MARKET CATEGORIES 


The unemployment declines 
were relatively small inmost areas 
in the Atlantic and Quebec regions, 
however, because of the slow rate 
of employment expansion in some 
of the leading seasonal industries. 
The most marked reduction in 
labour supplies occurred in local 
areas in the Prairie region; nine §: 
of the 20 areas in the region ff — Supstontia! eo Yad ast HM 
changed classification during the [| 
month, five from the moderate [ a ; Am aoe ea 
surplus to the balanced category | 
and four from the substantial to 
the moderate surplus category. 





Changes in the levels of local unemployment resulted in the re- 
classification of 13 areas from the moderate surplus to the balanced 
category and of 18 from the substantial to the moderate surplus category. 
One area, Farnham-Granby, moved from the moderate to the substantial 
surplus category as a result of sizeable layoffs in the rubber goods in- 
dustry. At the beginning of May, classification of the 109 areas surveyed 
was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in balance, 16 (29); in 
moderate surplus, 54 (43); in substantial surplus, 39 (37). 


Approximate Labour — 
Labour ee a 
May } ea ait 1 May 1 a 1} May 1 pa 1 | May 1 a 1 
1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 


ond 










Labour Market 
Areas 














Metropolitan 


Major Industrial 





Major Agricultural 


Oo &® NO — 


Minor 


*See inside back cover February Labour Cazette. 


CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour foree 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000; 
60 per cent or more In 
non-agricultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 


(labour force 25,000 — 75,000; 
40 per cent or more in agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,006 — 25,000) 


May 1, 1957 


LABOUR SURPLUS 


Quebec — Lévis 
St. John’s 
Windsor 


Corner Brook 
Cornwall 


Group 2 


Calgary 

Edmonton 

Hamilton 

Ottawa — Hull 

Toronto 

VANCOUVER — NEW 
WESTMINSTER 

Winnipeg 


Brantford 
FORT WILLIAM — 


FARNHAM —- GRANBY<— PORT ARTHUR 


Joliette 

Lae St. Jean 
Moncton 

New Glasgow 
Rouyn - Val d’Or 
Sherbrooke 
Shawinigan Falls 
Trois-Riviéres 


Charlottetown 

Riviere du Loup 

Thetford — Megantic = 
St. Georges 


Bathurst 
Campbellton 
Drummondville 
Edmundston 
Gaspé 
Grand Falls 
Kamloops 
Kentville 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 
Okanagan Valley 
Prince George 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
Ste. Agathe - 
St. Jérdme 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Stephen 
Summerside 
Truro 
Victoriaville 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 


Halifax 
Kitchener 
London 
Nlagara Peninsula 
Oshawa 
—> PETERBOROUGH 
Saint John 
Sarnia 
Sudbury 
— > SYDNEY 
Timmins = 
Kirkland Lake 


Victoria 





Brandon 

— > CHATHAM 
Lethbridge 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 

—> YORKTON 


——> BEAUHARNOIS 
Belleville — Trenton 
—+> BRACEBRIDGE 
—> BRIDGEWATER 
CENTRAL VANCOUVER 
ISLAND 
—> CHILLIWACK 
Cranbrook 
— > DAUPHIN 
Dawson Creek 
Drumheller 
Fredericton 
Lachute — 
Ste. Thérése 
Lindsay 
Medicine Hat 
North Bay 
— > OWEN SOUND 
Pembroke 
—> PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 
Prince Rupert 
Sault Ste. Marle 


—> TRAIL - NELSON 
—> VALLEYFIELD 
Woodstock = 
Ingersoll 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


Group 3 


—>MONTREAL 


Barrle 
—> MOOSE JAW 
——> REGINA 
—> SASKATOON 


—> BRAMPTON 

Galt 
—> GODERICH 
—> LISTOWEL 

St. Thomas 
— > STRATFORD 
—> SWIFT CURRENT 
—> WALKERTON 
—> WEYBURN 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 





—> The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. 
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ATLANTIC 


TOTAL employment was unchanged 
in the Atlantic region during April, 
mainly because the usual spring 
pick-up in outdoor activities was 
delayed by continuing bad weather. 
Persons with jobs were estimated [: 

to number 473,000 at April 20, about | caiees 

the same as a month earlier but Upae Se poe 
approximately 16,000 more than in | 475,000 

April 1956. By the end of the month, _ [450,000 2 

employment had risen slightly in |: 

road transportation and construction |: 
but farming, logging and lumbering |. ,, eras 
remained very slack. As in earlier [ 

years, the seasonal movement of 
workers to Ontario farms got under- 
way during the month. Opening of 
the lobster season resulted in re- 
newed activity in the fishing industry; operations were hampered in some 
areas, however, by weather conditions. 


400,000 





Only two of the 2l‘areas in the region were reclassified during the 
month, both from the substantial to the moderate labour surplus category. 
At May 1, the area classification was as follows: (last year’s figures in 
brackets): in’ moderate surplus, 5 (4); in substantial surplus, 16 (17). 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. The employment situa- 
tion in this area changed very little during April. The construction in- 
dustry, which usually provides a large number of jobs during the busy 
season, remained very slack. Lobster fishing was hampered by ice con- 
ditions but deep-sea fishermen reported a busy month. The annual move- 
ment of farm labourers from Newfoundland to Ontario got underway during 
April. Total labour supplies remained somewhat higher than a year earlier, 
however, owing to a generally slow pick-up in seasonal industries. 


Sydney (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Employ- 
ment increased according to the usual seasonal pattern. Heavy ice 
hampered shipping and fishing during the first half of the month but by 
the end of April conditions showed a marked improvement. Production and 
employment at the steel plant were high; approximately 75 workers were 
recalled to the yard department during the last week of the month. Coal 
mining employment continued steady at about the same level as last year. 
Markets for coal were reported to be holding up well. 


Bridgewater (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


QUEBEC 


THE GROWTH that characterized the labour force in the Quebec region 
during the first quarter of 1956 levelled off in April. Employment rose 
less than usual during the month and the decrease in unemployment 
was not as great as in past years. At April 20, persons with jobs were 
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LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — QUEBEC 





———— 1955-56 1956-57 


Labour Force 


1,650, 000 apg 
sh %& 

ere 2 eg se a 
= 1,600,000 <~.2.-? 


UO —— 
1,500,000 


estimated at 1,498,000, only 8,000 
more than a month earlier and31,000 
more than a year earlier. These are 
smaller increases, both month-to- 
month and year-to-year, than occur- 
ed last April. Persons without jobs 
and seeking work decreased from 


139,000 at mid-March to 127,000 at 


oe Persons 
1,600, 000. 


= With Jobs 
oe o-* 

= 1,550,000 ~ oP ei 
= 1, 500,000 ——™ 


) ? 
1, 450.000 —""s=g4— 


April 20; again this is a smaller 
decrease than in the corresponding 
period last year. 
1,400,000 

Persons Without Jobs 


d Seeking Work BS . 
FE OA ee =| non-agricultural sectors, employ- 


: pte eee ‘| ment increases were less_ than 
50,000 eas ‘| seasonal. Although unemployment 


in construction declined, it did so 
at a lower rate than last year. The 
logging drive began later this year 


In both the agricultural and 


Pee ee | | ee | Pe | | me | pee | 
ip AN SE) BY ae BP AE 





than last and until the end of the month, registrations for employment 
among forestry workers continued to increase, Activity in many agricul- 
tural areas was hampered by poor weather. Unemployment remained high 
in the transportation occupations; truckers’ registrations were decreasing 
more slowly than last year. 


The opening of the shipping season saw the rehiring of some 5,000 
longshoremen and seamen. Employment in the textile industry approached 
its spring peak at a level little changed from last year. Employment in 
the manufacture of paper products, iron and steel products, electrical 
apparatus and transportation equipment continued to be extremely strong; 
there were some shortages of skilled workers. Although registrations 
were still much higher than a year ago, employment in the service sector 
rose seasonally. Despite these gains, the over-all employment gain in 
non-agricultural occupations was much less than in previous years, owing 


to weakness in the industries with large seasonal employment variations. 


Five of the 24 areas in the region were reclassified during the month, 
At May 1, the area classification was as follows: (last year’s figures in 
brackets): in balance, 1 (1); in moderate surplus, 5 (8); in substantial 
surplus, 18 (15). 


Local Area Developments 

Montreal (metropolitan. Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. The 
opening of the harbour, renewed activity in water and land transportation, 
considerable increases in employment in the construction and service 
occupations, and a slight improvement from last month in the textile 
industry, were among the factors contributing to the reclassification. 
Employment was high in the manufacture of transportation equipment, 
iron and steel products, paper products and leather products. 


Quebec -Levis (metropolitan), Remained in Group 1. Employment rose in 
construction and, with the opening of the port, among seamen and long- 
shoremen, However, unemployment increased slight] y among transportation 
workers and the drop in NES registrations from forestry workers was 
considerably less than a year earlier. Layoffs and short time occurred in 
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some factories but the employment situation in the textile industry im- 
proved. There were shortages of machinists, auto mechanics, sewing 
machine operators and qualified women in the services sector. 


Farnham -Granby (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 
1. The layoff of 640 employees of the Miner Rubber Company at Granby 
resulted in reclassification of this area. It is expected that three-quarters 


of those laid off will have been rehired by May 24. 


Beauharnois, Sorel, Valleyfield (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to 
Group 2. 


ONTARIO 
THE EMPLOYMENT situation in 


Ontario continued to improve during 
April. The number of persons with 
jobs at April 25 was estimated at [2,200,000 
2,059,000, an increase of 25,000 [2,150,000 
from the previous month andofsome_ [) 710%°Cx 
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continued to improve. [he production of radio and television sets, which 
has been at a low level for the past several months, showed signs of 
picking up. Heavy industry remained generally firm. Several areas re- 
ported shortages of farm labour despite the arrival of workers from the 
Maritimes. There were also continued shortages of skilled technical and 
clerical personnel. 


Twelve of the 34 areas in the region were reclassified during the 
month, seven from the moderate surplus to the balanced category, and 
five from the substantial to the moderate surplus category. At May 1, the 
area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): 
in substantial surplus, 2 (0); in moderate surplus, 22 (12); in balance, 
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Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan). Eemained in Group 2. A slight decline in un- 
employment was due mainly to increased demands for labour in the steel, 
textiles, and chemicals and allied industries. Production of automobiles 
and household appliances remained at a reduced level. 


Ottawa - Hull (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2, The employment situa- 
tion improved considerably during the second half of April, with particu- 
larly heavy demand for construction workers. 
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Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Unemployment declined 
mainly as a result of increased construction activity. he textile industry 
continued to improve. Employment in processing and light manufacturing 
picked up slightly. Heavy industry remained fairly firm. - 


Windsor (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Starts on construction 
projects resulted in some reduction in unemployment. However, the em- 
ployment situation generally showed little improvement, as the level of 
activity in the automobile industry remained unchanged. 


Guelph and Kingston (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to 
Group 3. The production of agricultural implements and heavy electrical 
machinery and equipment in Guelph increased substantially. In Kingston 
construction activity increased greatly. Textile and chemical plants 
were stepping up production and local shipyards were hiring welders 
and other tradesmen. 


Peterborough (major industrial) and Chatham (major agricultural). Re- 
classified from Group 1 to Group 2. InPeterborough the outboard motors 
manufacturing plant was working at capacity and meat packing and textile 
firms were busy. While bad weather in Chatham delayed the need for farm 
labour, increased production at a truck manufacturing firm resulted in 
higher employment. 


Bracebridge, Owen Sound and Simcoe (minor). Keclassified from Group 1 
to Group 2. 


Brampton, Goderich, Listowel, Stratford and Watkerton (minor). Reclassi- 
fied from Group 2 to Group 3. 


PRAIRIE 


EMPLOYMENT increased sharply 
in the Prairie region during April, 
reaching an unusually high level 
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Employment expansion during the month resulted in the reclassifi- 
cation of nine of the 20 areas in the region, four from the substantial to 
the moderate surplus category, and five from the moderate surplus to the 
balanced category. At May 1, the area classification was as follows 
(last year’s figures in brackets): in balance, 5 (5); in moderate surplus, 


15 (12); in substantial surplus, 0 (3). 


Local Area Developments 

Calgary (metropolitan), liemained in Group 2. This area approached a 
balanced situation by the end of April as employment increased rapidly 
in seasonal industries. A shortage of farm workers developed during 
the month, despite a steady influx of immigrant workers. Employment in 
the construction industry showed marked improvement during the last 
week of April, after increasing slowly earlier in the month. Shortages 
of skilled workers are expected to develop early in the season. lieflecting 
the general employment strength, job vacancies filed at the NES office 
at the end of the month more than doubled the number at the same date 
last year. Requirements for professional engineers were particularly 
strong, increasing sharply in the last week of the month. 


Edmonton (metropolitan), Remained in Group 2. The employment situation 
changed very little during April. Highway transportation, oil drilling and 
exploration showed little improvement as rural roads were still closed 
to heavy traffic. In certain occupations workers continued to be in very 
strong demand, particularly professional engineers, stenographers, typ- 
ists, bookkeepers and accountants. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan), Remained in Group 2. Unemployment declined 
steadily during the month, mainly because of increased activity in manu- 
facturing. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 1 
to Group 2. Seasonal employment expansion in water transportation, grain 
elevators and mining contributed largely to the reduction in labour sup- 
plies in this area. Logging employment, on the other hand, showed a 
further seasonal decline during the month. 


Moose Jaw, Regina, Saskatoon, Swift Current and Weyburn (major agricul- 
tural and minor). I'eclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


Yorkton, Dauphin and Portage La Prairie (major agricultural and minor). 
Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2, 


PACIFIC 
EMPLOYMENT continued to rise in the Pacific region during April, 


stimulated by increased activity in seasonal industries. As a result, 
persons with jobs increased by 9,000 to 455,000, about 4,000 more than 
a year before. Registrations for employment at NES offices showed a 
major decrease, although the decline was somewhat smaller than in April 
1956; the number of registrations at May 1 was still nearly 13,000 
higher than a year ago. Logping and sawmilling employment indexes 
were lower than last year by 16 and 7.5 per cent, respectively, owing to 
persistent weakness in foreign and domestic lumber markets. The con- 
struction industry was busier than in the previous month, especially in 
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connection with pipeline programs, 
but hirings were fewer than last 
year. Construction contracts award- 
ed in the first quarter of 1957 were 
considerably lower in value than in 
1956 but most of the decrease was 
in housing; the engineering sector 
showed a major increase. 


In manufacturing the greatest 
increase in activity during April 
was in those industries providing 
goods and services to the con- 
struction industry. Shipbuilding 
plants were busy; since October 





1955, shipbuilding employment has 
continued to show a substantial 
year-to-year increase each month. Aluminum production at Kitimat in- 
creased and more workers were hired. Most pulp and paper mills were 
operating at capacity but the volume of ocean shipments of lumber was 
much lower than last year resulting in less employment for stevedores, 
especially at Vancouver Island ports. 


During the month four areas (including Vancouver - New Westminster) 
were reclassified from the substantial to the moderate Jabour surplus 
category. At May 1, classification of the ten areas in the region was as 
follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in moderate surplus, 7 (7); 
substantial surplus, 3 (2); balance, 0 (1). 


Local Area Developments 
Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 1 
to Group 2. Employment in March was about 6 per cent higher than a year 
earlier. Although the demand for manpower increased considerably during 
April, there was still a moderate surplus of labour at May 1. Logging 
activity increased more slowly than in 1956. Sawmills required additional 
labour but production was below normal. The shipbuilding industry was 
busy and a good year is expected. Commercial and industrial construction 
work increased but housebuilding activity was slower than last year. 


Victoria (major industrial). Remained in Group 2. Hirings increased 
generally during the latter part of the month. The demand for loggers 
and sawmill workers rose seasonally, although employment continued 
lower than last year. Machine shop employment was still adversely 
affected by unstable conditions in logging and lumbering. Shipyards 
were busy, with asizeable volume of shipbuilding and repair orders on 
hand and the prospect of a considerable amount of work frem other 
heavy industries. 


Chilliwack and Central Vancouver Island (minor). Reclassified from Group 
1 to Group 2. t 
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NES Encourages Return 
Of Canadiens in U.S. 


To encourage Canadian students at Ame- 
rican universities to seek employment in 
Canada on the completion of their studies, 
the National Employment Service last 
month sent a letter to each of about 1,000 
such students, inviting them to use the 
facilities of the NES if they intended to 
come back to Canada to work. 

In communicating with these students, 
NES made use of a booklet published a 
short time earlier by the National Research 
Council, which gave the names and ad- 
dresses of students registered in science and 
engineering courses at American universities 
for the academic year 1956-57. 

Enclosed with the letter was a form of 
application for employment which it was 
suggested that the student should fill out 
and send to the NES local office nearest 
his home town in Canada, or to the office 
in the place where he wanted to work. 
When an application is received, NES 
offices have been instructed to advise the 
applicant what steps are being taken in the 
matter. 


30-Hour Work Week 
Eventual Aim of IAM 


A 30-hour work week, without loss of 
take-home pay, will be a future objective 
of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, the union’s Executive Council has 
unanimously decided. 


The Council’s resolution declared that 
“the alternative to a shorter work week 
without loss of take-home pay will be 
increasing unemployment and reduction of 
purchasing power, and inevitably an in- 
dustrial and economic crisis far surpassing 
any this country has heretofore’ ex- 
perienced”’. 

A second industrial revolution, based on 
automation, is in its initial stages, the 
Council said, and it can be expected to 
have an ever-increasing impact on the peo- 
ple who depend on their labour for their 
livelihood. The 30-hour week, without loss 
of take-home pay, was urged “in order that 
the threat of technological unemployment 
due to automation may be lessened”. 

Each of the IAM’s 164 districts and 2,088 
local lodges was requested to “study and 
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report to the International President’s office 
on conditions in their areas, including lay- 
offs, cutbacks, and personnel displacements, 
which indicate a need for an immediate 
move on the objective of a 30-hour work 
week”, 

The Council said that pending the time 
when a 30-hour week can be established as 
the normal work week for all industry and 
commerce the labour movement must work 
for the establishment of a shorter work week 
with no loss of take-home pay. It stated 
that “in those industries already affected 
by technological change, immediate steps 
should be taken to establish a_ shorter 
work week”. 


GAW Agreements Cover 
30,000 in Canadian UAW 


In its first round of guaranteed annual 
wage negotiations, the United Automobile 
Workers in Canada obtained 48 contracts 
with 29 companies in 19 cities and six 
provinces, covering about 50,000 of the 
union’s 70,000 Canadian members. 


The largest single group was at General 
Motors: more than 17,000 workers in five 
Ontario cities. Next largest was at Ford, 
with upwards of 14,000 employees in eight 
plants—three in Ontario, one in Quebec, one 
in Manitoba, one in Saskatchewan, one in 
Alberta, and one in British Columbia. 
Chrysler Corporation, with two plants in 
Ontario and one in Alberta, added 8,800 
workers. Nearly 3,000 more were employed 
in three Ontario plants of Massey-Harris- 
Ferguson. A number of Windsor auto- 
mobile feeder plants helped to swell the 
total. 


Set Up Training Program 
For Jobless N.S. Miners 


An expanded trade training program for 
miners thrown out of work by the closing 
of collieries in Pictou County, Nova Scotia, 
was recently announced by the province’s 
Minister of Labour, Hon. S. T. Pyke. He 
told the Legislature that 76 miners idled 
by the closing of a mine in Stellarton had 
applied for training courses, and that new 
facilities would be opened for them in 
Stellarton. The program is being financed 
jointly with the federal Government. 
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Four-Day Week Approved 
As UAW Target in 1958 


A four-day work week with higher take- 
home pay than for the present five-day 
week was approved as the union’s main 
collective bargaining aim for 1958 by more 
than 3,000 delegates at the 16th convention 
of the United Automobile Workers held 
last month in Atlantic City. 

Other important measures authorized by 
the convention were the establishment of 
a Public Review Board, consisting of six 
prominent citizens not connected with the 
union, as a safeguard against racketeering 
and injustice in the union; an amendment 
to the constitution to give skilled workers 
and other specialized groups—white-collar 
workers, engineers and technicians—special 
representation on collective bargaining com- 
mittees, the right to act separately on agree- 
ments affecting them alone, and the right 
to take a strike vote; and an increase 
of 50 cents a month in union dues. (Most 
members’ dues will now be $3 a month.) 

The bargaining demands the union ex- 
pects to make in the 1958 negotiations will 
be definitely settled at a special convention 
to be held next January. However, it is 
reported that they will include: an in- 
crease in supplementary unemployment 
benefit payments, with an extension of the 
period for which they are payable from the 
present 26 weeks to 52 weeks; provision of 
hospital and medical insurance by the 
employer; and, in cases of removal of plant 
from one city to another, right of the 
workers to transfer with full seniority and 
pension rights, or alternatively severance 
pay if they do not want to transfer. 

UAW President Walter P. Reuther has 
indicated that he favours a two-year con- 
tract rather than a three-year contract like 
the present one. With regard to the shorter 
work week, in spite of the convention’s 
formal approval of the four-day week, he 
declined in a press interview to say whether 
the union will seek a four-day week as 
such. But he said that the members seemed 
to favour fewer work days in the week 
rather than shorter work days. 

The timing of any reduction in hours 
cannot be made arbitrarily by either Man- 
agement or Labour, he asserted, but must 
depend upon economic and technical con- 
ditions. For the present he proposed the 
establishment of a joint committee, on 
which Management and union would be 
represented, to study ways of attaining a 
shorter work week so that there would be 
“more light and less heat” at the bargaining 
table next year. 

The new policy with regard to skilled 
workers and other specialists was opposed 
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by many delegates as a departure from the 
union’s tradition of industrial unionism. It 
has been devised, however, to allay the 
dissatisfaction among skilled members which 
led to the formation of the Society of 
Skilled Trades in some UAW plants after 
the 1955 contracts were signed in the in- 
dustry. 


Besides the fear of possible defection of 
other skilled workers, the new policy reflects 
“the most intense concern” of high union 
officials about the changing composition of 
the work force in the union’s jurisdiction. 
Professional and white-collar workers, who 
a few years ago comprised 23 per cent of 
that work force, now amount to 31 per 
cent, and in a few more years’ time are 
expected to reach 40 per cent. President 
Reuther said that without “refinement” of 
the industrial union principle the UAW 
would ultimately lose its membership 
strength as a result of the increased use of 
automatic production machines. The same 
problem, it was implied, faces other in- 
dustrial unions. 


The members of the Public Review 
Board, or “watchdog” committee, who had 
already been chosen at the time of the 
convention, include a Jewish rabbi, a Cath- 
olic priest, a Methodist bishop, two mem- 
bers of university faculties, and a Circuit 
Court judge. All of them have had wide 
experience in labour and economic matters 
or in social work. 


In its “watchdog” capacity the Board 
will have authority to conduct investiga- 
tions, hold hearings and issue findings on 
any alleged violations of ethical codes of 
the AFL-CIO, or of any additional ethical 
codes which the UAW may adopt. 


Another duty of the new board will be 
to act as the final court of appeal for a 
union member being tried on disciplinary 
charges. The Board will have the power 
to uphold, modify or reverse the decision 
of the International Executive Board on any 
matter appealed, and its decision will be 
final. However, it cannot “review in any 
way an official collective bargaining policy 
of the international union”. 


One of the acts of the convention was 
to approve two-year, instead of one-year 
terms for officers of locals and units, and 
to shift the biennial convention from the 
spring to the autumn. This latter change 
was to allow the local bodies to elect their 
convention delegates at the same time as 
their officers, vzz., in May and June. 


In the election of officers, Mr. Reuther 
was re-elected President for another two- 
year term. (He was first elected in 1946.) 
One candidate nominated in opposition 
to Mr. Reuther withdrew from the contest. 








Also elected by acclamation were: Emil 
Mazey, Secretary-Treasurer, and Richard 
T. Gosser, Pat Greathouse, Norman Mat- 
thews and Leonard Woodcock, Vice-pre- 
sidents. George Burt was re-elected Cana- 
dian Director. 


CBRE Seeks Pay Increase 
For Rail Hotel Employees 


A 25-per-cent across-the-board wage in- 
crease for 3,700 employees of 13 Canadian 
railway hotels was asked for last month by 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(CLC). 

The union’s general adjustment com- 
mittee for hotels has also asked for a 
company-paid health and welfare plan, 
changes in some working conditions, and 
adjustments in pay for craftsmen that will 
bring their wages into line with those of 
similar workers in their districts. 

Wages for hotel employees vary in dif- 
ferent parts of Canada, with the highest 
rates prevailing on the West Coast. 


Movement of Workers 


To Ontario Farms Begins 

An organized movement of workers from 
the Atlantic provinces to Ontario farms 
began last month. 

The organized farm worker excursion, like 
many movements of farm labour in previous 
years, was arranged under Federal-Pro- 
vincial Farm Labour Agreements. The 
gradual movement is expected to continue 
until the end of July. The return move- 
ment will take place between August 15 and 
October 31. 

It is not known how many Maritimes 
workers will participate in the excursion 
but in other years as many as 400 to 600 
have taken part. 

Recruiting for the excursion has been 
underway for some time in the Maritimes 
and Newfoundland and is being carried out 
by local offices of the National Employ- 
ment Service. Provincial Agricultural Rep- 
resentatives co-operate with the National 
Employment Service both in recruiting in 
the East and in the placement on Ontario 
farms. 

Workers recruited in the East will be 
despatched to either Ottawa or Toronto, 
where distribution will be made to areas 
requiring farm labour. In this co-operative 
effort to meet the farm labour needs of 
Ontario between the railroads and the fed- 
eral and Ontario Governments, a low ex- 
cursion rate of $5.00 for the outgoing 
journey and $20.00 for the return has been 
provided for the volunteer workers. 
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Inexperienced men are being accepted 
providing they are willing to learn general 
farm work, which ordinarily involves spring 
seeding, haying, harvesting, and care of 
livestock. However, volunteers must weigh 
at least 135 pounds and be 18 years of age 
or older. Volunteers meeting these condi- 
tions who have a work history which in- 
dicates ability to do farm work are pre- 
ferred. 

While wages are a matter of arrangement 
between the individual employer and the 
farm worker, the basic wage at present in 
Ontario is about $75 a month, including 
board and lodging. Experienced workers 
in past years have received as much as $80 
to $90 per month. 





Training Vital to Success 
OF Modern Industry 


Delegates to the 11th annual conference 
of the Canadian Industrial Trainers’ As- 
sociation, held in Montreal last month, 
generally agreed that continual training was 
a vital element of success in modern in- 
dustry. 

R. A. Neale, Vice-President, Manufactur- 
ing, Canadair Limited, who spoke on 
“Aviation Industry and Related Training 
Program,’ emphasized that “in our busi- 
ness, training never stops. If we are to stay 
in business it never can stop, for a variety of 
kinds of businesses, and some applicable 
only, or chiefly, to the job of designing, 
engineering, producing, proving and selling 
airplanes”’. 

After describing the continual changes in 
the aviation industry, Mr. Neale went on 
to state that it was essential that training, 
from top-level management to the youngest 
employee, be an uninterrupted process. 
“We must remember that training begets 
the need for more training, because train- 
ing leads to developing skills, and new 
skills mean new advances, and new advances 
generate more training.” 

Other key speakers at the two-day confer- 
ence were: Dr. Milton Gordon, Associate 
Director, Management Center, Marquette 
University; Prof. Kenneth Hare, Depart- 
ment of Geography, McGill University; Dr. 
J. C. Sawatsky, Professor of Administration, 
University “oif= Toronto; Dro. J. Ri... Kidd, 
Director, Canadian Association for Adult 
Education; Dr. J. W. Macmillan, Director, 
Personnel Development, Canada Packers 
Limited; Dr. Gordon Guest, Staff Develop- 
ment Administrator, Canadian Industries 
Ltd.; Leland P. Bradford, Director, Na- 
tional Training Laboratories, Washington, 
D.C.; and Matthew Radom, Domestic 
Employee Relations Advisor, Standard Oil 
Company, New York. 
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Record Year Predicted 
In Construction Industry 

A record year in the construction industry 
is forecast for Canada, to an estimated 
value of $6,702,000,000, about 5 per cent 
above the peak figure in 1956, when new 
building amounted to $6,389,000,000. The 
estimate is made by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The moderate increase of 5 per cent in 
the intended construction program, com- 
pared with a 20-per-cent increase in 1956 
over 1955, is due largely to a slowdown in 
housebuilding, which is estimated at 15 per 
cent below the 1956 level. 

Non-residential building and engineering 
construction, however, show a continued 
high rate of increase for 1957, especially in 
the commercial, institutional, electric power 
and gas, and oil categories. 

Volume of construction carried out in 
1955 increased almost 10 per cent over 1954, 
showing the largest increase since 1948 in 
percentage terms. Preliminary estimates 
indicate that this increase was surpassed in 
1956, when the program was 14 per cent 
larger than the preceding year. In terms of 
both current and constant dollars, most of 
the increases have occurred in new con- 
struction, repair work showing relatively 
little change. 

While the value of new construction is 
estimated at $5,563,000,000 for 1957, up from 
$5,260,000,000 in the preceding year, and 
the value of repair construction is placed at 
$1,139,000,000 as against $1,129,000,000, the 
value of residential construction is expected 
to fall to $1,556,000,000 from $1,830,000,000. 


CLC Surplus only $4,700 
For First Eight Months 


The Canadian Labour Congress’ net 
excess of receipts over expenditures for the 
first eight months of the organization’s 
existence amounted to “only” $4,715.04, 
according to a financial statement issued 
last month covering the period from May 1 
to December 31, 1956. Receipts for the 
period were $775,612.40 and expenses were 
$770,897.36. 

“This particular period cannot be regarded 
as a normal one, due to a number of 
factors, including non-recurring receipts and 
expenditures involved in the merging of the 
former Congresses, as well as the retention 
of a larger staff than that originally con- 
templated. It is felt, however, that the 
favourable margin of less than $5,000 on its 
(the Congress’) operations leaves some- 
thing to be desired,” said Donald Mac- 
Donald, Secretary-Treasurer of the CLC, in 
a letter which accompanied the financial 
statement. 
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Further on in the letter he said that “this 
permits no leeway for such situations as 
protracted strikes of one or several affiliates, 
or serious unemployment over a number of 
months of a large section of our member- 
ship, to say nothing of the extension or 
expansion of Congress activities and serv- 
ices.” He added, however, that “on the 
over-all basis 1t can be said that the finan- 
cial affairs of the Congress are in a satis- 
factory condition, and that, while the cur- 
rent position requires constant attention, 
there is every reason for optimism concern- 
ing the future.” 


International Employers’ 
Union to Meet in Canada 

The International Union of Catholic 
Employers’ Associations will hold its general 
convention in Montreal from September 15 
to 21. It will be the first time since the 
organization’s founding in 1931 that it will 
meet outside Europe. 

Representatives from at least 14 coun- 
tries are expected to attend the convention, 
which is under the auspices of the Profes- 
sional Association of Industrialists, a Que- 
bec employers’ organization. 

Among other subjects, the convention will 
study the reciprocal duties of heads of con- 
cerns and of the State, married women and 
young people working, technical and social 
progress. 

More than a thousand Quebec employers 
and about 250 heads of concerns from abroad 
are expected to attend the convention. 


Trainmen on U.S. Roads 
Gain 2612-Cent Increase 

An agreement granting an hourly increase 
of 264 cents an hour to 121,000 employees 
in road and yard service on 140 United 
States railroads was announced last month 
by the National Mediation Board. The 
agreement was reached between representa- 
tives of the railways and of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen (ind), and the 
increase was in accordance with the recom- 
mendation made earlier by an emergency 
presidential board (L.G., April, p. 430). 

Part of the increase, amounting to 12} 
cents an hour, was retroactive to November 
1, 1956; and additional increases of 7 cents 
an hour are due during each of the next 
two years. The increases are similar to 
those provided in a _ settlement reached 
between the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen and the US. rail- 
roads aU. GkeJdateie2o)s 

Current average wages for the rail 
workers are $528 a month for road train- 
men, $649 a month for road conductors, and 
$465 a month for yard conductors. 
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No Major Changes in U.S. 


As Mintmum Wage Raised 

The raising of the U.S. federal minimum 
wage from 75 cents to $1 in 1956 did not 
cause substantial changes in the national 
economy as a whole, but it did result in a 
moderate amount of unemployment in 
several southern industries and some reduc- 
tion in working time to avoid payment of 
overtime, according to a report issued by 
the U.S. Department of Labor. 

The higher minimum did not result in 
sweeping increases 1n wages for higher-paid 
workers comparable to the increases for 
those who were getting less than $1 before 
the change. 

In some cases there was a rise in plant 
productivity after the increase in the mini- 
mum to $1 an hour. This may have been 
because employers were exercising more 
vigilance in weeding out the inefficient, or 
because piece rates and production quotas 
were raised, the report said. 

As had been expected, the Department 
found that the impact of the minimum 
wage increase was heaviest in the South. 
According to the report, gross average earn- 
ings here rose 6 cents an hour between 
February and April 1956, compared with a 
rise of only 2 cents an hour in the rest of 
the country. 

Factory employment in the South de- 
clined by 3 per cent between December 1955 
and May 1956. This was more than the 
decline in other parts of the country but, 
the Department pointed out, it was not 
entirely due to changes in the wage-hour 
law. 

Any “expectation... that business failures 
would increase significantly as a result of 
the new minimum has not up to this time 
been confirmed by the available statistics 
for the South,” the Department comments. 

The Administration favours extending the 
scope of the law to about 2,500,000 more 
workers, most of whom are in retail trade. 
The AFL-CIO wants at least 9,600,000 to 
be added to the 24,000,000 now affected. 
Trade associations have protested any fur- 
ther changes in the law. The American 
Retail Federation, for example, told a 
Senate sub-committee that to add large 
retailers and service industries would 
“destroy job opportunities for thousands” of 
temporary and part-time workers. 


Credit Unions in Canada 
Numbered 4,108 in 1955 


Credit unions in Canada had a member- 
ship of 1,736,817 in 1955, an increase of 
176,102 during the year. A total of 4,108 
chartered credit unions reported assets of 


nearly $654 million, according to Credit 
Union in Canada 1955, published by the 
Canada Department of Agriculture. 

Over the past decade, the number of 
chartered credit unions has nearly doubled, 
membership is nearly three times as great 
as in 1946 and assets in 1955 stood at a 
level three and one-half times that of 1946. 

Quebec again reported the largest number 
of credit unions chartered, with 1,357 in 
1955. Ontario, with 1,248 credit unions 
chartered, is a close second. In membership, 
Quebec leads Ontario by a ratio of almost 
ae 

In the three Prairie Provinces, Saskat- 
chewan takes the lead in credit unions 
chartered and in membership. Manitoba 
showed the largest gain in number of credit 
unions reporting but membership increases 
were similar for all three provinces. 

British Columbia showed greater gains 
during the year than did the Prairie Prov- 
inces both in credit unions reporting and 
membership. 


C. R. Lee, Department’s 
Supplies Chief, Retires 


Capt. Cecil R. Lee, Chief of the Depart- 
ment’s Supplies Branch, has retired after 
37 years in the service of Canada, both as 
a civilian and a soldier. 


He entered the Department of Labour in 
1920 and served in the Supplies Branch, first 
as assistant and then as chief. 


Born in Worthing, England, he came to 
Canada shortly before the outbreak of the 
First World War. He served in the 21st 
Battalion, Canadian Expeditionary Force, 
from 1914 to 1919. 

On his return from active service he 
enlisted in the Princess Louise Dragoon 
Guards (Reserve), in which he served from 
1920 to 1930, and subsequently served with 
the Second Mounted Brigade (Reserve) 
from 1930 to 1937. He was Brigade Regi- 
mental Sergeant Major on his discharge. 


On the outbreak of the Second World 


War he enlisted again on active service 


with the Royal Canadian Ordnance Corps, 
from which he was discharged in 1945 with 
the rank of Captain. 


During his service with the Department 
of Labour he was engaged on three major 
assignments: the closing of the Japanese 
camps, 1946; directing a special inventory 
of all Canadian Vocational Training Schools 
in Western and Central Canada, 1947; and 
on a special assignment to Europe, screen- 
ing displaced persons in France, Germany, 
Italy and Austria for farm and railway 
employment in Canada. 
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Further Term on UIC 
For C. A. L. Murchison 


Clifford A. L. Murchison, QC, a member 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion since June 1947, has been re-appointed 
for a further five-year term. 

Mr. Murchison, formerly a lawyer in 
Winnipeg, came to Ottawa in 1941 and 
during the following six years held various 
posts in the legal division of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board and with the War 
Labour Board. In May 1945, he was named 
secretary of the War Labour Board, and in 
1946 was made chairman of that body until 
he was named to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission. 


CMA’s Ontario Division 
Elects New Officers 


W. H. Evans, of Leaside, has been elected 
1957-58 Chairman of the Ontario Division 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 
He is President and Managing Director of 
Honeywell Controls, Ltd. 

Thomas Edmondson, President, Packard 
Electric Co. Limited, St. Catharines, was 
elected Vice-chairman. 

Norman E. Russell, of Toronto, and 
Donald B. Strudley, of Stratford, were 
elected chairman and vice-chairman of the 
Ontario Division’s Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Committee. G. J. E. Pettet, of Toronto, 
was elected chairman and D. A. Page, of 
New Toronto, vice-chairman of the divi- 
sion’s Labour Relations Committee. 


D. J. McDonald Re-elected 
Steelworkers President 


David J. McDonald has been re-elected 
President of the United Steelworkers of 
America; but a rival candidate, Donald C. 
Rarick, polled more than one-third of the 
total vote. Official returns for the referen- 
dum held on February 12, which were 
announced last month, showed that Mr. 
McDonald received 404,172 votes, while Mr. 
Rarick received 223,516 votes. 

The election was the first one in the 
union’s history in which there was a contest 
for the presidency. Less than a quarter of 
all unions elect their officers by referendum, 
and the Steelworkers is the only one with 
a membership of more than 1,000,000 that 
does so. Other unions choose their officers 
at conventions. 

Donald Rarick had been unknown out- 
side his own local until he assumed leader- 
ship of a committee to fight an increase in 
union dues last September, which raised 
them from $3 to $5 a month. 
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I. W. Abel was elected for another four- 
year term as Secretary-Treasurer, with 
420,085 votes against 181,264 polled by his 
opponent. Howard R. Hague was unopposed 
for re-election as Vice-president. 





Dave Beck Suspended 
From AFL-CIO Council 


On March 29, Dave Beck, President of 
the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, was suspended from his post as Vice- 
president of the AFL-CIO by the Executive 
Council. 


The Council filed charges of “mal- 
feasance” and “maladministration” against 
him and decided to give him a hearing on 
May 20. 


The Council also directed the AFL-CIO 
Hthical Practices Committee to launch an 
immediate investigation of charges against 
the Teamsters “to determine whether the 
Teamsters’ International is substantially 
dominated or controlled by corrupt in- 
fluences”. 





Negroes Can Be Excluded 
From Wisconsin Unions 


Negroes can be legally excluded from 
membershiv in unions in Wisconsin, the 
Supreme Court of the state ruled in a 6-to-1 
opinion issued on April 9. 


The action sustained a lower court ruling 
affecting two Negro bricklayers who had 
been denied membership in a Milwaukee 
local of the bricklayers’ union. 


The high court found that nothing in the 
state’s laws prevents a union from barring 
Negroes as members “over the objection, 
on racial grounds, of the members already 
there....” 


A Cleveland local of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, on the 
other hand, has been given until July 1 
to drop its policy of refusing membership 
to Negroes. The ultimatum was given by 
Gordon Freeman, President of the union, — 
at the suggestion of George Meany, Presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO. 


Mr. Meany’s Comments 


» In commenting on the announcement, 
Mr. Meany said that the demand of the 
IBEW president to the local had been 
made in order to “have this problem of 
discrimination settled by the local in con- 
formity with the policies of the AFL-CIO 
and the IBEW and local ordinances”. He 
added, in reply to a question, that he 
assumed suspension by the international 
union would be the penalty if the local 
failed to act. 


55 per cent of Immigrants 
In 1956 Were Workers 


Of the 164,857 immigrants who came to 
Canada last year, 91,039, or a little more 
than 55 per cent, were workers. The rest 
were dependents. 

Nearly 30,000 of the workers belonged to 
manufacturing, mechanical or construction 
occupations; carpenters, brick and _ stone- 
masons, mechanics and repairmen, metal 
fitters and assemblers, and electricians and 
wiremen were the most numerous. 

Those belonging to service occupations, 
numbering 13,800, constituted the second 
largest group. Domestic servants numbered 
8,704, and 2,820 were non-professional! service 
workers. Among the remainder were nurses’ 
aides, barbers, hairdressers, manicurists and 
cooks. 

There were 12,482 general 
besides labourers 
logging and mining. 

Clerical workers constituted the fourth 
largest group, stenographers alone account- 
ing for 3,746 out of the total of 9,492. 


labourers, 
in agriculture, fishing, 


Professional persons came fifth in num- 
bers. Out of a total of 9,348, draughtsmen 
and designers numbering 1,253 made up the 
largest single category; graduate nurses 
came second with 1,248; and teachers and 
professors came third with 1,028. 

Agricultural workers made up the sixth 
largest group. However, only 126 were 
farmers or agriculturalists, the rest of the 
total of 7,500 being farm labourers. 

Transport workers constituted the seventh 
largest group, with a total of 1,646. Included 
in these were 179 airline pilots, captains and 
mates, railway conductors or locomotive 
engineers. 

Professional persons were reported to 
have had the greatest difficulty in finding 
employment in their own spheres. This was 
especially the case in the legal and medical 
professions, where barriers have been set 
up by many Canadian professional organiza- 
tions which are difficult to scale. Conditions 
in this respect, however, vary from province 
to province. 





Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


Canada Minimum Wage Act 


March 22 

First reading was given to a bill intro- 
duced by Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg 
North Centre) urging establishment of $1 
an hour as a minimum rate of wages for 
all employees in Canada who come under 
federal labour jurisdiction. The bill pro- 
vides that its terms do not affect any 
employee whose wages are higher than $1 
an hour, but any rate less favourable would 
be superseded by this legislation. 


Health Insurance 


March 22 


In replying to a question on bealth 
insurance asked by Mr. Knowles, Hon. Paul 
Martin, Minister of National Health and 
Welfare, noted that a draft agreement, 
copies of which had been forwarded to five 
provinces which have agreed to the federal 
Government’s proposals, was handed. to the 
Minister of Health for Manitoba during 
Ottawa discussions on the health insurance 
plan. 

March 25 

The Minister of National Health and 
Welfare moved that the House go into 
committee to consider the following resolu- 
tion: 


That it is expedient to introduce a measure 
to authorize contributions to be paid out of 
the consolidated revenue fund to provinces 
in respect of costs incurred by them in 
providing insured hospital and diagnostic 
services pursuant to provincial law and to 
agreements made in accordance with the 
said measure, to commence when at least six 
provinces, containing at least half the popula- 
tion of Canada, have entered into such agree- 
ments and qualified for the receipt of such 
contributions. 


Motion agreed to, resolution considered 
in committee, resolution reported and con- 
curred in, and bill given first reading. 


April 4 
Second reading was given Bill No. 320, 
to authorize contributions by Canada in 
respect of programs administered by the 
provinces providing hospital insurance and 
laboratory and other services in aid of 
diagnosis. 
April 10 
After lengthy debate, Bill No. 320, to 
provide for a federal-provincial health 
scheme, read the third time and passed. 


Alleged Violations of FEPA 


March 22 


Mrs. Ellen L. Fairclough (Hamilton 
West) asked if an investigation was being 
made into alleged violations of the Canada 
Fair Employment Practices Act by the 
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Bank of Canada and the National Employ- 
ment Service. Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, informed Mrs. Fair- 
clough that the matter was under investi- 
gation. 


5-Day Week at Military Camp 
Mareh 28 


J. M. Forgie (Renfrew North) asked the 
Minister of National Defence if the five- 
day, 40-hour-week will be granted to 
security guards, cleaners, helpers, care- 
takers, cooks and nursing staff at Petawawa 
Military Camp. Hon. R. O. Campney 
replied that the matter is under investiga- 
tion by his department, the Department of 
Labour, Treasury Board and the Civil 
Service Commission, and that he cannot 
give a positive answer until investigations 
are concluded. 


Incentive to Employ Older Workers 
April 2 

George H. Hees (Broadview) asked the 
Minister of Labour if he would recommend 
a form of corporation tax exemption as an 
incentive to employ workers over 65 years 
of age, as suggested by the Deputy Minis- 
ter of Welfare of Ontario, “as a means of 
helping to solve the problem faced by 
the rapidly increasing number of our citi- 
zens who are over 65 years of age”. 

Mr. Gregg replied that while he welcomes 
any discussion that opens up more oppor- 
tunity for older workers, he could not 
comment on a report that has not yet 
received the attention of the provincial 
government. 


Unemployment Insurance 
April 3 

Since unemployment insurance benefits 
are now available to fishermen, will the 
privileges be extended to farmers and 
farm help at an early date, H. R. Argue 
(Assiniboia) wanted to know. 

Labour Minister Gregg said he cannot 
make any promise on the matter, except 
to state that the possibilities in this field 
related to some groups of farm wage 
earners are being studied by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. 


Orenda Layoffs 
April 4 

John B. Hamilton (York West) asked the 
Minister of Defence Production if there 
would be more employee layoffs than the 
225 announced by Orenda Engines Limited. 

Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe replied that he 
had seen the official announcement saying 
that owing to the longer life of the engines 
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between overhauls, work was being reduced 
owing to the reduction in the volume of 
maintenance work and as a result 225 
members of the staff were laid off. “I know 
of no other reason for laying off men. I 
assume that the statement put out by the 
company is correct.” 


Immigration 
April 5 

H. W. Herridge (Kootenay West) asked 
if James B. Hoffa, Vice-president of the 
Teamsters’ union, had made application for 
entry to Canada, and if he did make 
application, would he be admitted. 

Citizenship and Immigration Minister 
J. W. Pickersgill answered that he had not 
heard of any application being received 
from Hoffa by his department, “and j 
doubt if it would be within the rules for 
me to answer the honourable gentleman’s 
hypothetical question”. 


Vocational School Assistance 
April 10 

Replying to a question by Joseph Lafon- 
taine (Megantic) relative to assistance 
given the province of Quebec by the federal 
Government for the assistance of vocational 
schools, Labour Minister Gregg stated that 
from April, 1945, to date the province had 
received $10,375,513.80. 

Mr. Gregg also noted that a capital 
allotment of approximately $7,900,000 and a 
training allotment of approximately $3,340,- 
000 are available to Quebec over the next 
five years. 

Annual allotments from the training total 
will be the following approximate amounts: 

About $716,000 in each of the first two 
years, $875,000 in the third year, and 
$1,033,000 in each of the fourth and fifth 
years. 

Copies of the new agreement under 
which these allotments can be made were 
sent out to all the provinces by the 
Minister of Labour on March 21, 1957. 


Civil Service Salary Increases 
April 12 
The Minister of Finance, replying to a 
question by Mr. Knowles, doubted very 
much that he would be able to make any 
statement on civil service salary increases 
before the end of the session. 


Prorogation 
April 12 
The fifth session of the 22nd Parliament 


of Canada was closed by the Deputy 
Governor-General. 


24” Meeting, Vocational 


Training Advisory Council 


Need for standardization of technical courses, training methods and 
qualifications stressed. Delegates hear explanation of terms of new 
Vocational and Technical Training Agreement offered to the provinces 


The need for standardization of courses, 


training methods, qualifications and certi- 
ficates of qualification for technical per- 
sonnel across Canada was stressed at the 
24th regular meeting of the Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, held in Ottawa. 
Delegates heard of a new agreement for 
technical and vocational training being 
offered to the provinces. 


The Council, on its part, urged that a 
dictionary of standard terms be produced 
that would indicate exactly what is meant 
by different titles applied to personnel in 
the technical field, and passed a resolution 
recommending that the Government of 
Canada employ an individual who would 
dedicate his entire time to setting up such 
a plan. The resolution states: 


Whereas there is a marked shortage of 
technicians in industry, and 

Whereas many professional engineers and 
scientists are currently engaged in work that 
could be satisfactorily handled by adequately 
trained technicians, and 

Whereas in industry today there are many 
skilled workers who with proper training 
could be upgraded into the technician cate- 
gory, and 

Whereas in the near future there will be a 
substantial increase in the number of youths 
who might be guided into the specialized 
field of technician training, 
ae it resolved that this Council recommend 
that: 

1. The Department of Labour (Ottawa) 
employ, in the Vocational Training Branch, 
a qualified full-time co-ordinating official 
whose duties would be, in the main, to carry 
out the following objectives: 

(a) To furnish consultative services to 
provinces which are desirous of establishing 
or revising, technical training programs; 

(b) To act as executive-secretary and 
co-ordinator to a special committee consist- 
ing of representatives from provincial depart- 
ments, associations of professional engineers 
and scientists, Management and Labour, the 
function of which would be to consider the 
training and possible certification of, tech- 
nicians and to make recommendations to 
Council in relation thereto. 


The meeting, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. G. Fred McNally, former chancellor of 
the University of Alberta, was attended by 
representatives of Labour, Industry, govern- 
ments and educationists from all parts of 
Canada. They were welcomed by Arthur H. 
Brown, Deputy Minister of Labour. 
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New Agreement 


A. W. Crawford, Director, Vocational 
Training Branch, Department of Labour, 
outlined terms of the new “Vocational and 
Technical Training Agreement No. 2”, 
copies of which have been signed by the 
Minister of Labour, and distributed to 
provincial ministers of education to sign. 

Mr. Crawford referred briefly to differ- 
ences between th enew agreement and the 
Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement, 
which it is intended to supersede. The 
new agreement provides for more emphasis 
on training to produce tradesmen and tech- 
niclans, and an increase in funds to $40 
millions spread over a five-year period, 
compared with $30 million in 10 years. 

It was noted by Mr. Crawford that Coun- 
cil’s recommendation that provincial per 
capita income be made a factor in appor- 
tioning federal grants had not been acted 
upon since it would have introduced a 
principle contrary to government policy in 
distributing health and other grants to the 
provinces. 

In a resolution the Council expressed to 
the Minister and Deputy Minister of 
Labour its appreciation of the new agree- 
ment. 


Deputy Minister of Labour 


The Deputy Minister expressed pleasure 
at once again meeting Council members and 
thanked them for recommendations, which 
he said were of considerable assistance to 
the Department of Labour. 

Referring to developments in the past 
year, Mr. Brown noted that an encouraging 
growth of interest in vocational training 
had taken place, and evidence of this trend 
was seen in the new agreement in which 
the Government was disposed to provide 
further and more extensive support to the 
undertaking. 

Mr. Brown also spoke of the survey on 
which labour department staffs were cur- 
rently engaged with respect to industrial 
requirements for skilled manpower, sources 
of skilled workers and training facilities. 
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Occupational Dictionary 


The question of an occupational diction- 
ary was raised by Norman S. Dowd, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, who felt that such a book would 
prove very valuable. He was reminded by 
Mrs. Rex Eaton, OBE, President of the 
National Council of Women of Canada, 
that such a dictionary had been discussed 
during the past 13 years. 


Manpower Training Survey 


Details of the current Manpower Training 
Survey being conducted by the Department 
of Labour were given to Council by Dr. 
G. V. Haythorne, Assistant Deputy Minis- 
ter of Labour, who noted that three initial 
steps had been taken. These were: 

(1) an analysis of changing manpower 
requirements of industry; 

(2) an analysis of the supply of man- 
power for training; 

(3) training facilities. 

Dr. Haythorne expressed appreciation for 
the active interest in the survey displayed 
by personnel in industrial establishments 
visited, and by others contacted during 
field studies. 

Reports in detail of the survey were dis- 
tributed to Council members and comments 
on these were offered by J. P. Francis, 
Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. Mr. Francis also discussed 
in detail plans for the survey during the 
current year. 


A. W. Crawford 


A report on the research on skilled man- 
power in Canadian industry was given to 
Council by A. W. Crawford. 

In planning the research project, it was 
arranged that the Vocational Training 
Branch would co-operate with the provin- 
cial authorities in preparing a report on 
existing training facilities in Canada and 
plans for future development, he explained. 

Several questionnaires were drafted and, 
after prolonged discussions by the survey 
committee and consultations with interested 
parties, a memorandum was prepared set- 
ting forth an outline of the proposed report 
on school facilities, courses, expenditures, 
etc. 

This outline was supplied to officials in 
each province and, in September, all prov- 
inces were visited for the purpose of 
explaining the objective and proposed con- 
tent of the report and arranging for its 
completion. 


In brief, the proposed report was to con- 
sist of three sections. Section I would contain 
four financial tables showing: (a) gross 
provincial expenditures on all branches of 
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vocational and technical education during 
the five-year period 1950 to 1956; (b) gross 
municipal expenditures in the same field 
and for each of the same years; (c) annual 
federal grants to the province under the 
Vocational Training Co-ordination Act for 
the same period, and (d) a comparative 
statement showing the distribution of net 
expenditures among federal, provincial and 
municipal governments. 

Section II of the report provided for 
statistical and other data showing the teach- 
ing staff, total enrolments in each school 
which offered vocational courses, and the 
percentage of the total enrolment represented 
by pupils in the industrial and _ technical 
courses of each school. 

The third section dealt with enrolments in 
each of the various types of technical and 
industrial courses at different levels. 

The provinces were asked to provide 
explanatory statements indicating the scope, 
function, entrance qualifications and plans 
for expansion with respect to each type of 
training provided. They were also requested 
to submit explanatory statements if requested 
information was not available. 

_ Reports have been received from all prov- 
inces but none provides complete information 
as outlined in the memorandum. 

Summarizing the findings, Mr. Crawford 
reported that the figures submitted, exclud- 
ing Alberta, indicate that total expenditures 
on all branches of vocational and technical 
training below university level increased 
from approximately $29,409,000 in 1950-51 
to $41,323,000 in 1955-56 and that there 
has been substantial growth in all provinces 
except Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, 
and Saskatchewan. 

The percentage of total expenditures 
represented by federal funds varies con- 
siderably in each province. 

Figures for 1955-56 indicate that the total 
enrolment in full-time courses of vocational 
trades and technical schools and institutes 
was approximately 97,000 and that about 
37,000 (or 38 per cent) of the vocational 
students were enrolled in industrial and 
technical courses as distinct from commer- 
cial, agricultural and homemaking courses. 
Of this 37,000 approximately 6,000 were 
enrolled in advanced technical courses, 7,000 
in specialized short-term courses in trades 
institutes, and 24,000 in industrial courses 
of secondary schools. More than 47,000 
were reported as enrolled in vocational 
evening classes, 5,500 in provincial voca- 
tional correspondence courses, about 10,000 
in special classes for indentured apprentices, 
and more than 30,500 in private trade 
schools. 

Mr. Crawford mentioned some of the 
deficiencies found in reports received from 
the provinces. 

The memorandum outlining the proposed 
report suggested that schools should be 
grouped under the following headings: 
institutes of technology; trade and indus- 
trial institutes; secondary schools; special 


schools or training centres (including 
individual projects) ; and provincially oper- 
ated correspondence branches. The reports 
indicate differences of opinion regarding the 
proper designation or grouping of institu- 
tes and schools offering courses at different 
levels, he said. 


Differences in terminology and differences 
of opinion regarding what constitutes a 
vocational course of study have resulted 
in different methods of grouping courses 
and, in some cases, what appears to be 
duplication of enrolment figures. In many 
instances the information provided regard- 
ing entrance requirements, nature of instruc- 
tion provided and duration of a course was 
insufficient to determine how it could be 
grouped or compared with similar courses 
in other provinces. 

These omissions, discrepancies and differ- 
ences made it impossible to complete the 
type of report we had in mind, Mr. Craw- 
ford said. 


“Tt is evident that there are a number 
of problems and difficulties which have 
to be overcome before an accurate com- 
prehensive report of this nature can be 
prepared or before we can interpret avail- 
able information and statistical data in a 
manner which will be understood and 
accepted by educators and other interested 
persons in all parts of Canada,” he said. 

No one agency or department of govern- 
ment 1S now 1M a position to prepare a com- 
plete and acceptable report from available 
data, principally due to lack of information 
regarding the work done by all agencies and 
departments of government in each province, 
including Departments of Education, Labour, 
Agriculture, Welfare, Health, ete. It also 
appears that information regarding the 
courses and enrolments of private schools is 
insufficient for the preparation of a com- 
prehensive report in this field. 


“Our first effort may not have produced 
a complete and satisfactory report covering 
all phases of industrial and technical train- 
ing in each province but all who par- 
ticipated have learned much about the 
difficulties involved and considerable pro- 
gress has been made,’ Mr. Crawford said. 

While he was not prepared at the moment 
to recommend any action or procedure that 
would eliminate or simplify the difficulties 
and problems of preparing a nation-wide 
report of this nature, he suggested that 
consideration might be given to action 
along one or more of the following lines: 

1. Assign the task of studying and report- 
ing on provincial and private systems of 
industrial and technical training in Canada 
to one or more individuals and use this 
report as a basis for evolving nation-wide 
terminology, definitions and __ statistical 
reports. 
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2. Request a representative committee to 
study the matter and to make recommenda- 
tions regarding the adoption of terminology 
and definitions acceptable to all provinces 
which might be used as the basis for com- 
piling a comprehensive nation-wide report. 


3. Refer the problem to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics for consultation with 
appropriate provincial and federal authori- 
ties in an effort to evolve acceptable pro- 
cedures and terminology for nation-wide 
statistics and reports. 


DakaROSS 


A report on trade training was given to 
Council by S. R. Ross, Supervisor of Trade 
Training, Department of Labour. 

“There are varying opinions as to what 
constitutes a given trade and how best to 
master the miscellaneous elements therein,” 
he said. “The lack of standards, possibly 
the lack of goals that are recognized, are 
problems in this field. In making an 
attempt to meet these in part, we have 
engaged committees of experts to compile 
analyses in different trades. To date the 
trades of plasterer, machinist, carpenter, 
bricklayer, sheet metal worker, plumber and 
motor vehicle repairer have been under- 
taken. Of these, the first four have been 
completed and published.” 

Because the motor vehicle repairer trade 
is universal, and practised without local 
peculiarities, it lends itself to uniform 
regulation and standardization, Mr. Ross 
pointed out. A proposal that one year one 
province set the completion examination 
in this trade for use in all provinces, with 
other provinces setting the examination in 
turn the following years, has been agreed 
to by provincial Directors of Apprentice- 
ship, he announced. The basis of the exam- 
ination will be the forthcoming analysis. 

While apprenticeship plans serve a large 
group of individuals, there is lack of train- 
ing facilities for most out-of-school per- 
sons, who are generally left on their own 
resources, to private trade schools or 
evening school programs, “many of which 
have little trade significance’’. 

“This is broadly true also in the case of 
the extensive industrial field, where there 
is nothing comparable to the training 
setup in the building field,’ he added. 

The teacher education program conducted 
in Toronto for instructors in trade subjects 
has been received very well and has been 
organized again for the third year. Can- 
didates will be considered from all prov- 
inces and all federal government agencies, 
Mr. Ross announced. 

“Now that consideration is being given 
to the establishing of new institutes across 
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Canada, much thought should be given to 
advance selection of principals and _ staff, 
to the facilities for their training that are 
available”, he advised. 


Members Present 


Council members present at the two-day 
meeting were: 

Dr. G. Fred McNally, Norman 8S. Dowd, 
J. A. Doyle, Mrs. Rex Eaton, OBE, J. A. 
Ferguson, E. K. Ford, Dr. G. A. Frecker, 
W. F. McMullen, J. W. McNutt, T. H. 
Robinson, Dr. L. W. Shaw and W. Elliott 
Wilson. 

Alternates were: S. D. C. Chutter, Alderic 
Gosselin, David Kirk, Andre Landry, A. M. 


Moon; GG; S2Smith; “Draws swit) be 
Robert Westwater, J. S. White. 

Others attending were: A. H. Brown, 
Dr. G. V. Haythorne, W. L. Allison, W. R. 
Channon, Phil Cohen, J. P. Francis, H. C. 
Hudson, J. V. Klein, R. Noel Meilleur, 
A.. W.. Crawford, C;R. Ford, S. _R. Ross; 
all of the Department of Labour; Jean 
Delorme, 8. E. Espley, J. L. Fry, Blake 
H. Goodings, Dr. H. W. Jamieson, N. 
LeSeeleur, G. Mellor, J. A. McLaughlin, 
Dr. Garnet T. Page, Dr. E. F. Sheffield, 
F. T. Walton, A. G. Wilson. 

The Council’s next meeting will be in 
September. 





Labour Arbitration Procedures 


A summary, written for the Labour Gazetfe by the author, of a study* 
by C. H. Curtis of the Department of Industrial Relations, Queen's 
University, under the Labour Department-University Research Program 


I—Introduction 


Collective bargaining can be regarded as 
a continuous activity in which employees, 
acting through a union, work out with their 
employer the problems of wages, hours and 
working conditions that concern them both. 
This bargaining is done in two distinct 
stages. In the first place the parties nego- 
tiate and sign a collective agreement, a 
document which sets out the terms of an 
understanding which is to govern their 
relations for a specified period of time, 
usually a year. This agreement describes 
the authority and the powers which each 
party recognizes in the other in the field 
in which they operate. It states the powers 
and the prerogatives of management to 
manage the enterprise and direct the work- 
ing force. It states, too, the powers, the 
status, and the place of the union as the 
agency that will deal with management on 
behalf of employees. Then it gives the 
details of the wages to be paid, the hours 
to be worked, the vacations to be granted 
and the holidays to be allowed. It sets 





*Labour Arbitration Procedures, by C. H. Curtis, 
Associate Professor of Industrial Relations, Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ont., published in April 1957. 
This special study was carried out with the assist- 
ance of a grant under the Labour Department- 
University Research Program. Copies of the pub- 
lication, which contains 90 pages, may be obtained 
from the Department of Industrial Relations, 
Queen’s University. Paper cover, $3.00; hard cover, 
$4.00. 
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out, too, the rules which are to govern such 
important administrative processes as the 
assignment of individuals to jobs, promo- 
tions, demotions, transfers, layoffs, re-hiring 
and discharge. 

The second phase of collective bargaining 
begins when the parties go about their 
daily activities after the agreement is 
signed. Then, from day to day, they meet 
problems which each faces in the light of 
its own understanding of the agreement. 
Thus the differences between an employer 
and his employees are not settled once and 
for all by the signing of a collective agree- 
ment. That agreement is really only a 
broad outline of a modus vivendi. It is a 
treaty of peace under which they will 
carry on their day-to-day relations. Out 
of those relations questions will continuously 
arise because of the different interpretations 
that the parties will put on the agreement 
and because of the underlying differences 
in their approaches to the many problems 
of managing and being managed. 

It will be noticed that collective bar- 
gaining involves the parties in two kinds 
of disputes. There are disputes over the 
terms and conditions of employment that 
will be included in the collective agreement. 
These are sometimes termed  contract- 
negotiation disputes. Then there are dif- 
ferences that develop over the interpreta- 
tion, application and administration of the 


agreement. These may be called contract- 
observance disputes. 


Contract-negotiation disputes develop out 
of the conflicting interests of the two par- 
ties. The union may decide that its success 
depends on its ability to secure a substan- 
tial wage increase in a certain plant. The 
company concerned may be sure that its 
enterprise can continue to prosper only 
if the level of its wages remains as it is. 
The stage is then set for a dispute which 
is often very difficult to resolve. The 
difficulty arises from the fundamental 
nature of the quarrel. The union has no 
clear right to higher wages. The company 
has no clear right to maintain wages at 
their existing level. There is often no way 
of establishing with certainty that higher 
wages will work to the union’s ultimate 
advantage and to the employer’s ultimate 
downfall and no way of proving that the 
opposite results may not follow. A possible 
basis on which a settlement may be nego- 
tiated is an understanding between the 
parties that they should agree to do what 
is fair and reasonable under the circum- 
stances. Even if they accept this principle 
they frequently find that they differ in their 
opinions of what is fair and reasonable. 
Furthermore, circumstances change and 
their opinions change so that there is no 
finality to any agreement they may make. 


The effects of contract-negotiation dis- 
putes may extend far beyond the people 
who are actually engaged in them and 
beyond the immediate communities in 
which they occur. These disputes may 
become acute and develop into strikes 
which interrupt production and dislocate 
the economy as a whole. Consequently they 
raise difficult questions of governmental 
policy. 

In general, it is public policy in Canada 
to maintain a definite measure of govern- 
mental control over contract-negotiation 
disputes whether or not they are dangerous 
to the community as a whole. In Ontario, 
for example, The Labour Relations Act, 
iO) 1950; c. 194 and’ 3 Eliz: II, ¢, 42, 
makes the conciliation services of the 
Department of Labour available to parties 
who are involved in these disputes. Fur- 
thermore, the statute forbids the union to 
strike and the employer to lock out his 
employees until seven days have elapsed 
after the conclusion of conciliation pro- 
ceedings. 

It should be noted that conciliation is 
carried out under governmental auspices by 
conciliators employed by the Department 
of Labour and by Boards of Conciliation 
appointed by the Minister of Labour and 
governed by the provisions of the statute. 


The other sort of issue that develops 
between unions and employers has been 
described above as the contract-observance 
dispute. It arises out of differences of 
opinion regarding the rights which are set 
out in the collective agreement between the 
parties. Sometimes it revolves around the 
question of the existence of a right claimed 
by one of the parties. Has the employer 
the right to have maintenance work done 
by outside contractors? Has an employee 
the right to refuse to work overtime? Some- 
times the dispute concerns the exercise of 
rights whose existence is admitted by both 
parties. Did the employer properly exer- 
cise his right to discharge an employee 
when he fired John Brown? 

Presumably the answer to questions con- 
cerning the rights of the parties under the 
collective agreement are to be found in 
the document itself. In the vast majority 
of cases the parties do find the answers 
themselves. But sometimes they cannot 
agree. Perhaps the agreement does not 
describe the right in question adequately. 
Perhaps each party can find strong support. 
for its claims in its own particular reading: 
of the contract or in its own view of the 
circumstances of the case. The situation 1s 
often complicated by the fact that the 
“rights” defined in a collective agreement 
are not clear-cut, precise things that the 
term implies. Their nature itself compli- 
cates the issue. How are such disputes to 
be settled? 

The method of settling disputes of this 
latter variety was often the same as that 
used in other situations where the parties 
faced impasses. The union went out on 
strike, or threatened to, or the employer 
locked out his employees, or threatened to. 
The victory went to the side that was able 
to exert the more effective pressure. The 
interruption of production with its possible 
dislocation of the community’s activities 
was no less serious than other such occur- 
rences merely because it arose from a 
different sort of dispute between the par- 
ties. Consequently, as a matter of public 
policy, we have undertaken in this country 
to control such disputes. In Ontario The 
Labour Relations Act specifically forbids 
strikes and lockouts during contract-observ- 
ance disputes and requires the parties to 
make provision in their collective agreement 
for the final and binding settlement of such 
differences by arbitration. 

It is important for our purposes here to 
distinguish contract-negotiation from con- 
tract-observance disputes and to distinguish 
conciliation from arbitration. It is signifi- 
cant that contract-negotiation disputes are 
ordinarily resolved by direct negotiation 
and, failing that, by conciliation. Both 
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negotiation and conciliation are procedures 
in which the parties themselves work out 
a settlement through argument, persuasion, 
pressure and compromise. This method is 
regarded as the appropriate one when the 
disputes involve conflicts of interests, for 
there are no generally accepted criteria by 
which disputes of this sort can be resolved. 
Consequently, the best solution of the mat- 
ter is not the imposition of an arbitrarily 
determined wage schedule, but the estab- 
lishment of a wage, through negotiations, or 
conciliation, that is acceptable to both par- 
ties. 

On the other hand, the positions of the 
parties involved in a contract-observance 
dispute can presumably be judged in the 
light of the terms of the collective agree- 
ment. Therefore it is appropriate that some 
sort of judicial procedure should be fol- 
lowed in dealing with such matters. It is for 
that reason that arbitration rather than 
conciliation is generally accepted as the 
appropriate method. Thus in Ontario, as 
in Canada generally, we have a form of 
compulsory conciliation for contract-nego- 
tiation disputes and a form of compulsory 
arbitration for contract-observance dis- 
putes. 

The issue of compulsory arbitration which 
often springs up during a_ conspicuous 
union-management dispute has no reference 
to the use of arbitration just described. It 


proposes rather that the parties to a. 
contract-negotiation dispute be required to 
submit their differences to an arbitrator 
whose decision will be final and binding 
on them. In Ontario The Fire Departments 
Act, R.S.O. 1950, c. 188 and The Police 
Act, R.S.O. 1950, c. 279, both provide for 
the compulsory arbitration of contract- 
negotiation disputes. But, in other situa- 
tions, arbitration is not used under these 
circumstances, unless the parties io the 
dispute voluntarily agree to arbitrate. In 
fact, both unions and employers are opposed 
to such compulsory arbitration, for its 
adoption would change the basic principle 
on which they have so far regulated their 
relations with each other. It would sub- 
stitute for a system of self-regulation a 
system of imposed regulation. 

This study is concerned with the arbitra- 
tion of disputes that arise under collective 
agreements and not at all with the com- 
pulsory form prescribed by the statutes just 
mentioned, or with voluntary arbitration of 
contract negotiation disputes. It is inter- 
ested in arbitration as a quasi-judicial pro- 
cedure which the parties to a collective 
agreement outline themselves to deal with 
their own differences. It is particularly 
interested in finding out how the parties 
actually carry out arbitration, what pro- 
cedures they follow, and what their com- 
mon practices are. 


I_—The Nature of Arbitration 


Arbitration, generally speaking, is a 
method by which the parties to an agree- 
ment undertake to submit certain issues 
that may arise between them to one or 
more independent persons and agree to be 
bound by the decision of the independent 
person or persons. The parties set up what 
is, in effect, a private court to settle their 
private differences. They determine how 
the court shall be constituted, what mat- 
ters it may consider and what powers it 
may exercise. 

The courts have often made it clear that 
people have a right to settle their private 
differences by arbitration, if they so desire. 
The courts have made it clear, too, that 
they regard an arbitrator’s award that is 
properly made as the final word on the 
matter in dispute and binding on the par- 
ties. They will order the specific perform- 
ance of an arbitrator’s award. 

But the courts have insisted, too, that 
although they will not entertain an appeal 
from an arbitrator’s award, they do possess 
authority to review an award and to set it 
aside if the award itself, or if the arbitra- 
tor’s conduct of the proceedings, is not in 
order. 
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The courts will set an award aside if the 
arbitrator has decided some questions that 
the parties did not really agree to submit 
to him, that is, if he has exceeded his 
jurisdiction. They will set an award aside 
if the arbitrator has not given each party 
full opportunity to present its case, if he 
has heard evidence from one in the absence 
of the other, or if there is evidence of 
corruption or fraud. 

In most jurisdictions there are now 
statutes which govern arbitrations. In 
Ontario, The Arbitration Act, R.S.O. 1950, 
c. 20, governs arbitrations generally. Such 
statutes usually extend the powers which 
the courts exercised over arbitrations. 

There are in many jurisdictions other 
statutes which prescribe arbitration as the 
appropriate method of settling certain 
specified disputes under certain specified 
circumstances. The Labour Relations Act, 
R.S.O. 1950, c. 194, is such a statute. But The 
Labour Relations Act provides that The 
Arbitration Act shall not apply to arbitra- 
tions under collective agreements. Conse- 
quently, the arbitrations under consideration 
in this study are governed by the common 
law and by The Labour Relations Act. 





lli—The Provision for Arbitration in Collective Agreements 


The parties to collective agreements in 
Ontario are required by the terms of The 
Labour Relations Act to make provision 
for the arbitration of disputes arising be- 
tween them relating to the interpretation, 
application or administration of the agree- 
ment or to the allegation that the agree- 
ment has been violated. The Act provides, 
further, that the decision of an arbitrator 
dealing with such a dispute shall be binding 
on all concerned. 


If the parties to a collective agreement 
describe, in that agreement, procedure for 
arbitrating their differences, that procedure 
governs their arbitrations; but if they fail 
to do so, the procedure set out in the Act 
is deemed to be part of the collective agree- 
ment. If either party to a collective 
agreement that makes provision for arbi- 
tration decides that such provision is not 
suitable, that party may apply to the 
Labour Relations Board to have the arbi- 
tration clause modified so that it will 
conform with the statutory requirement. 
And if, under the arbitration procedure set 
out in an agreement, it proves impossible 
for a party wishing to proceed to arbitra- 
tion to secure the appointment of an arbi- 
trator, the Minister of Labour is empowered 
by the Act to make the necessary appoint- 
ments at the request of the interested 
party. It appears, then, that it is the 
intent of the Act to make it possible for 
either party to a collective agreement to 
set up an arbitration tribunal to deal with 
any matter which that party may wish to 
have arbitrated. The Act makes it vir- 
tually impossible for the other party to 
block such a move. Consequently, it is 
possible that an arbitrator may be appointed 
to deal with matters over which he has no 
jurisdiction, and an arbitrator may find 
that the question of his jurisdiction is the 
first issue he has to decide. 

An examination of 130 collective agree- 
ments, selected to include contracts from 
all branches of the manufacturing industry 
in Ontario, shows that the parties to such 
agreements ordinarily formulate their own 
provisions for arbitration. Only one agree- 
ment in the sample contains no arbitration 
clause and only seven provide that the 
clause prescribed in the Act shall govern 
their arbitrations. 

The parties to collective agreements who 
formulate their own arbitration clauses 
appear, from the provisions they have 
drawn up, to be concerned about the juris- 
diction of the arbitrator and about the 
powers he may exercise. The study reviews 


certain arbitration awards where these ques- 
tions have arisen in an attempt to show 
what the jurisdiction and the powers of 
an arbitrator may be under some collective 
agreements. The study deals in some detail 
with the particular question of the arbitra- 
tor’s power to award damages. Can an 
arbitrator who finds that an employee has 
been laid off contrary to the terms of a 
collective agreement proceed, in the absence 
of a specific provision empowering him to 
do so, to award the employee a sum of 
money to compensate him for a loss of 
wages? 

Over half of the agreements examined 
provide for a tripartite board of arbitration, 
one member appointed by the employer, 
one by the union and the third by the 
other two or, if necessary, by the Minister 
of Labour. About 30 of the agreements 
in the sample provide that a two-man 
board shall hear a dispute first and that 
a chairman shall be appointed if these two 
do not reach a decision. About 20 agree- 
ments provide for a single arbitrator. With 
very few exceptions these are ad hoc arbi- 
tration boards and ad hoc single arbitrators. 

Very few of the agreements providing 
for a single arbitrator say anything about 
his qualifications; but most of those pro- 
viding for boards set out certain qualifica- 
tions for the chairman. However, these 
latter agreements say nothing about the 
qualifications of the appointees on the 
board, except for a few that state that the 
appointees selected shall be persons who 
have had nothing to do with the dispute 
before its submission to arbitration. 

Only five of the agreements in the sample 
provide for the submission to the arbitrator 
of a stipulation before the hearing. Two 
others require the parties to meet before 
the hearing and draw up a joint stipulation 
or statements and counter-statements. 

The collective agreements in the sample 
have very little to say about the procedures 
that are to be followed after the arbitration 
tribunal has been fully constituted. How- 
ever, this omission probably does not dis- 
tinguish these agreements from other agree- 
ments to arbitrate. In most cases, whatever 
rules of procedure there are exist apart 
from the agreement itself. Such rules con- 
sist either of a “common law” governing 
procedures or of a formally drafted body 
of regulations. In the field of union- 
management relations procedural practices 
are still developing. It is the particular 
interest of this study to find out what 
they are. 
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I\¥V—The Procedures Leading to the Appointment of the Arbitrator 


It is difficult to find the very first step 
in the procedure which eventually carries a 
dispute to arbitration. Probably the par- 
ties recognize early in the grievance pro- 
cedure those disputes which are likely to 
prove difficult. No doubt they often begin 
then to make their preparation for arbi- 
tration. 

Unions are frequently criticized for carry- 
ing claims to arbitration that are so com- 
pletely devoid of merit as to be frivolous. 
However, unions are not always able to 
avoid pressing a grievance right through 
to the final authority on such matters, the 
arbitrator. Opinion among the rank and file 
of union membership commonly demands 
the stout defence of a grieving member, 
even though his case may appear to an 
outsider to be very weak indeed. 

Both parties use arbitration to serve 
their particular and immediate purposes. 
Management may allow a point which it 
is reluctant to concede to the union to go 
to arbitration, preferring to lose the case 
and take an adverse ruling from the 
arbitrator to yielding the point on its own 
initiative. The union may do the same 
thing. Both parties will use arbitration in 
an attempt to modify or amplify the 
agreement by securing a ruling from an 
arbitrator. And both parties will, on occa- 
sion, arbitrate issues that are to be dis- 
cussed at forthcoming negotiations, each 
in the hope that the arbitrator’s decision 
will strengthen its position on the matter. 

Unions commonly appoint persons favour- 
ably disposed to their views to act as 


members of arbitration boards and com- 
panies do the same. Each is disposed to be 
critical of the other for appointing a par- 
tisan, but perhaps this criticism is more 
sharply made by outsiders than by the 
parties themselves. 


No doubt the ideal arbitration board 
would be composed of three impartial per- 
sons. On the other hand, the parties to 
an arbitration have the right to set up 
the sort of arbitration board they want. 
That is what parties to union-management 
disputes are doing. There is good reason 
to believe that the boards they do appoint 
are as impartial as they can reasonably be 
expected to be. 


The arbitrator’s appointment is ordinarily 
a very informal matter. He rarely gets a 
formal notice from the parties of his 
appointment and he is not required to 
take an oath of office. Arrangements for 
the hearing are usually made informally, 
often by one of the parties, and without 
formal notice by the arbitrator to the 
parties of the time and place of the hear- 
ing. Very few agreements provide for the 
submission to the arbitrator, prior to the 
hearing, of a statement of the issue to be 
placed before him. 

Ordinarily the appointment of an arbi- 
trator, or the establishment of a board, and 
the making of arrangements for a hearing 
take a good deal of time and contribute 
substantially to the delay the parties 
encounter in getting disputes settled by 
arbitration. 


V—The Arbitration Hearing 


The arbitrator or the chairman of an 
arbitration board is in charge of the arbi- 
tration hearing and he conducts it as 
formally or informally as he sees fit. How- 
ever, he will ordinarily discuss the pro- 
cedure he proposes to follow with the par- 
ties and proceed as the situation dictates. 


At the outset the arbitrator usually satis- 
fies himself that his appointment is in 
order, that he has a clear statement of the 
question before him and that the grievance 
has been through the prescribed steps 
bringing it to arbitration. He will then 
proceed to hear the case. 


It may be that one of the parties to the 
arbitration is convinced that the arbitrator 
cannot deal with the question submitted 
by the other party. If such is the case, 
that party should not depend on the arbi- 
trator to discover that he has no jurisdiction 
over the question or no authority to rule 
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on it, but should protest at the very first 
opportunity, and make its position very 
clear. It is much more effective for a party 
to protest while the hearing is in progress 
that there are irregularities than to do so 
afterwards, particularly after receiving an 
unfavourable award. 

The arbitration hearing is held primarily 
to enable the parties to state their cases, 
each in the presence of the other, before 
the arbitrator and to argue the merits 
of their positions. The arbitrator usually 
asks the parties initiating the arbitration 
to open the case. That party’s representa- 
tive will usually outline his position broadly 
and then call his witnesses. After he has 
examined each witness, the other party’s 
representative has an opportunity to cross- 
examine the witness. The first party may 
then re-examine him. 





After the first party has completed the 
presentation of its witnesses, the other party 
will proceed to call its witnesses for exam- 
ination, cross-examination and re-examina- 
tion. 

Finally, the first party presents its argu- 
ments and sums up its position, the second 
follows with its argument and the first 
party has an opportunity at the last to 
reply. 

Not all arbitration hearings proceed in the 
formal manner just described. Witnesses 
are sometimes examined very informally 
and evidence and argument sometimes pre- 
sented concurrently. In particular, when 
the meaning of a clause in a agreement 
is in dispute, the hearing may consist of a 
very informal discussion of the matter in 
issue between the parties. 


It is the arbitrator's duty during the 
course of a hearing to give each party 
full opportunity to present its evidence and 
its argument. He may refuse to hear 
evidence which he finds to be bad, or 
which is irrelevant. But he must not 
refuse to hear good evidence. In practice, 
arbitrators usually accept all the evidence 


that is offered, but they usually make it 
clear either at the time the evidence is 
offered or in their reports, what, if any, of 
the evidence is bad and so, useless. 


An arbitrator is not a commissioner 
appointed to conduct an investigation. He 
has no authority to call witnesses, or com- 
pel them to give evidence under oath. He 
has no authority to enter the premises 
of the employer to plant or 
equipment or observe work being done. He 
has no authority to demand the production 
of documents bearing on the matter in 
dispute. An arbitrator is appointed to 
hear the evidence and the argument that 
the parties to a dispute see fit to present 
and to decide the question on the basis 
of that evidence. 


When the arbitrator is satisfied that he 
has heard all the evidence and argument 
he closes the hearing, usually informing 
the parties that he is reserving judgment 
on the question before him and submitting 
his report to them as soon as _ possible. 
Sometimes the parties ask to submit post- 
hearing briefs to the arbitrator, to set out 
their arguments in a more orderly form 
than they were able to do at the hearing. 


Pee veewees 


Vl—tThe Arbitrator’s Award 


At the conclusion of the hearing the 
arbitrator usually reserves judgment and 
takes time to study the evidence and pre- 
pare his finding. In due course he makes 
his award in writing and, as a rule, delivers 
it to the parties with a complete record of 
the proceedings and his reasons for decision. 

It is usual practice for the arbitrator to 
record in his report the names of the par- 
ties, the names and positions of their repre- 
sentatives and a summary of the evidence 
and arguments presented by each party at 
the hearing. Sometimes an arbitrator will 
explain how the parties dealt with the 
matter before it got to arbitration, how 
they were led to submit it to arbitration 
and how they chose the arbitrator. Some- 
times he will report too, how he determined 
the date and place for the hearing, what 
notices he sent to the parties and how 
he conducted the hearing. 

There is a tendency to regard the busi- 
ness of decision-making as a pretty exact 
science with rules and principles that should 
lead the arbitrator to the finding that is 
exactly and precisely the correct one. In 
the province of Ontario, where we try to 
make a sharp distinction between arbitra- 
tion and conciliation, we are disposed to 
regard the arbitrator’s decision embodied 
in his award as sound and judicial, quite 


different from a conciliation board’s deci- 
sion contained in its recommendations, 
which is often said to be reached by guess 
or by estimate. We speak of the criteria 
on which the arbitrator bases his decision 
and we speak of the conciliator’s lack of 
such criteria. 

It is, of course, true that there are rules 
and principles that will help anyone exam- 
ining evidence in a qauasi-iudicial proceeding 
to use that evidence to make a finding. 
There are rules that will help such a person 
to distinguish good evidence from bad, to 
determine the credibility of witnesses and 
the weight and the importance to be 
attached to each particular piece of evi- 
dence. There are rules of interpretation 
which should assist an arbitrator in con- 
struing a clause in a collective agreement. 
But the application of rules to particular 
problems and the recognition of the prin- 
ciples that should be applied to a particular 
problem is not a purely mechanical process, 
but rather one which calls for the applica- 
tion of the arbitrator's judgment. Thus, 
even where rules and principles do apply, a 
decision cannot be reached without the use 
of the subjective factor, judgment. 

The extent to which an arbitrator may 
rely on the “rules” in making his decision 
will depend upon the nature of the issue 
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before him. Some questions regarding the 
meaning of clauses in a collective agree- 
ment can be answered largely in the light 
of the rules that can be followed in the 
interpretation of language. The allegation 
that an employee was wrongfully discharged 
in that his dismissal was in violation of a 
specific provision of the collective agree- 
ment might be decided largely by the use 
of “rules”. The allegation that an employee 
was unjustly, or inequitably, or unreason- 
ably discharged would probably confront 
the arbitrator, in the final analysis, with 
questions he could not answer by the use 
of any rule. Although some misdemeanors 
are generally regarded as serious enough to 
justify discharge under any circumstances, 
others are not so regarded. There are 
usually miutigating circumstances, too. It 
becomes a question not of determining 
whether the employee’s fault, taken in its 
entire setting, is black or white, but rather 
whether or not it is a dark enough grey 
to justify the man’s dismissal. Such a 
decision derives more from judgment and 
opinion than from the application of any 
objective rules. 

No doubt some of the details of this 
analysis of the process of decision-making 
are open to question, but perhaps the dis- 
cussion does serve to illustrate the point 
that the judgment and the personal opinions 
of an arbitrator do in fact play an impor- 
tant part in the formulation of his award. 
Even where rules and principles may guide 
him, the arbitrator must exercise his judg- 
ment in their use and application. And 
in the very numerous instances where an 
arbitrator is asked to decide what is fair 
and what is reasonable, judgment and 
opinion become of first importance. 

An arbitrator’s award is usually described 
as binding on the parties concerned or 
described as final and binding. An award 
is binding even though the arbitrator may 
give a wrong answer to a question of fact 
specifically placed before him or a wrong 
answer to a question of law specifically 
placed before him. This curious charac- 
teristic of an arbitrator’s award follows 
from the nature of the questions which the 


parties place before him. The parties do 
not ask the arbitrator: “What is the correct 
interpretation of Article 10 of this agree- 
ment.” They ask rather: “What, in your 
opinion, is the correct interpretation of 
Article 10 of this agreement?” If the arbi- 
trator is able to formulate an opinion, he 
can be sure it will be the answer to the 
question. All this is included in the pro- 
position that an arbitrator is the final 
judge, both of the law and of the facts, 
and in the proposition that his award is 
good unless he is guilty of misconduct. 

What protection, then, have unions and 
employers against ill-conceived judgments 
of arbitrators? In the particular case they 
have none. But in course of time arbitrators 
whose awards consistently fail to conform 
to what the parties themselves agree to 
be sound principles will be eliminated, for 
the parties will refuse to accept such per- 
sons as arbitrators. 

The enforcement of arbitrators’ awards 
in this field has not been a serious problem. 
All but a very few have been observed and 
implemented without question. Employers 
against whom awards have been made have 
rarely failed to give them effect. Unions 
that have lost out have rarely indulged in 
demonstrations or slow-downs or strikes 
in protest. 

There have been a few cases where 
unions have applied to the Labour Rela- 
tions Board for leave to prosecute employers 
whom, they alleged, had failed to imple- 
ment an arbitrator's award. There is one 
case where an employer attempted to have 
the court set an award aside on the ground 
that the arbitrator had exceeded his juris- 
diction. 

It can hardly be said that the few cases 
that have appeared are sufficient either to 
establish the position of the Labour Rela- 
tions Board or to indicate the position of 
the courts with respect to the review of 
arbitrators’ awards. It can be said, how- 
ever, that there is some possibility of relief 
for the party that suffers from the other 
party’s failure to implement an award and 
some possibility of securing relief from 
the imposition of a bad award. 


Vil—Conclusion 


The use of arbitration in the field of 
union-management relations is an example 
of the adaptation of old and well-established 
procedures to the solution of new problems 
in new situations. Clearly it is fortunate 
that there are tools at hand to do these 
new tasks. The difficulty of dealing with 
them would be considerably increased if 
such were not the case. However, there are 
dangers in the use of old institutions in 
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new situations. People may have an interest 
in the institution per se. They may regard 
its preservation in its traditional form more 
important than the appropriate solution of 
the problems to which it is applied. 
Fortunately, the people who actually par- 
ticipate in the arbitration of union-manage- 
ment disputes as arbitrators, appointees on 
arbitration boards and representatives of 
unions and representatives of management 














bring a variety of background and experi- 
ence with them which tends to keep 
procedures from being determined either 
entirely by considerations of what is tra- 
ditional or entirely by considerations of 
what is practical and expedient. Judges 
acting as arbitrators no doubt tend to 
preserve the main substance of the institu- 
tion of arbitration and to preserve in par- 
ticular its formal and its curial aspects. 
Management, in general, is disposed to 
support a formal and curial form of pro- 
cedure, to place its case in the hands of 
counsel and to conduct itself much as it 
would if it were appearing before a court 
of law. On the other hand, unions insist, 
as a rule, that the issues between themselves 
and managements cannot be decided pro- 
perly in a coldly curial fashion because of 
the human relations elements involved in 
them. 

Thus the procedures which are being fol- 
lowed in arbitrations are the product of 
these various views of how things should be 
done, modified by the particular circum- 
stances in which those concerned find them- 
selves. 

The parties who participate in arbitrations 
do not do so to develop an institution that 
will serve the public interest in settling 
disputes between employers and employees. 
A union that initiates an arbitration does 
so for the sole purpose of winning its 
point. The employer who is involved strives 
to do the same. The parties probably give 
little thought to the broad social con- 
sequences of their use or abuse of arbitra- 
tion procedures. The statute governing 
these matters and expressing the view of 
the public regarding them is remarkably 
silent on the question of procedures, giving 
the parties very little idea of what the 
community regards as sound practice. 

It appears, then, that the development 
of sound arbitration practices and _ pro- 
cedures is left largely in the hands of those 
resorting to arbitration, left to two groups 
who seem to be motivated largely by nar- 
row self-interest. However, the situation is 
not so serious from the point of view of 
sound public policy as might appear at 
first sight. The parties who participate in 
arbitrations exert upon one another a series 
of checks and balances which tend to keep 
them all on a straight course. 

In this process of development criticism 
has played a very important part. Some 
of this criticism is sweeping. There is, for 
example, the proposition that arbitration 
must be thoroughly unsound, for unions 
lose most of the cases they submit. This 
criticism is often countered by pointing 
out that a union introduces its cases as 
grievances and carries them through a 


definite grievance procedure before it sub- 
mits them to arbitration. The union wins 
some of them in that earlier process. Thus 
the statement that it loses more arbitra- 
tions than it wins ignores the cases it 
wins as grievances. However, this explana- 
tion still leaves the critics free to contend 
that arbitrators seem disposed to look on 
disallowed grievances as management looks 
upon them and dismiss them. The implica- 
tion in the criticism has been a matter of 
concern not only to unions but to manage- 
ments and arbitrators as well. 


Some critics point to the cost of arbitra- 
tion as its most serious defect. Some unions 
insist that arbitrators’ fees and expenses 
are so high that local unions cannot always 
afford to arbitrate cases which should be 
arbitrated if justice is to be done. They 
suggest that the government meet the cost 
of arbitration as it meets the cost of con- 
ciliation. Employers sometimes protest that 
unions force them into arbitration and force 
them to pay half the cost of the pro- 
ceedings—proceedings which, in their view, 
are often frivolous. They suggest that the 
problem of cost could be solved easily by 
requiring the loser to pay the whole of it. 
Such a practice, it is argued, would very 
effectively reduce the number of frivolous 
arbitrations. 


Some have pointed to the length of time 
it takes to secure the decision of an arbi- 
trator on a question as the most serious 
weakness of arbitration as we have it. 
Others express concern because there is no 
tribunal to which one can appeal from an 
award when the decision seems to be 
unsound or out of line with other decisions. 


This account of the procedures followed 
in the arbitration of labour disputes in 
Ontario is essentially a descriptive study. 
It is an attempt to describe a rather unique 
institution. Unlike the labour relations 
legislation enacted by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the United States, the Taft-Hartley 
Act, the Ontario Labour Relations Act pro- 
vides a form of compulsory arbitration for 
certain disputes arising between the parties 
to a collective bargaining agreement. These 
agreements are, therefore, in a sense self- 
enforcing. The parties to them have limited 
access to the courts. They must, if they 
wish to resolve their differences, constitute 
and administer their own tribunals and sub- 
mit themselves to them. 


This study shows that the parties who 
are using arbitration to settle disputes that 
occur during the term of collective agree- 
ments are working out procedures and 
establishing practices that are making this 
experiment, on the whole, successful. No 


(Continued on page 593) 
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New Ontario Labour Federation 
Formed at Merger Convention 


Union of Ontario Provincial Federation of Labour (TLC) and Ontario 
Federation of Labour (CCL) results in provincial organization that 
encompasses close to half the membership of Canadian Labour Congress 


A provincial labour organization that 
encompasses close to half the membership 
of the Canadian Labour Congress was 
founded in Toronto at the end of March 
when the former TLC and CCL federations 
in Ontario merged at a three-day constitu- 
tional convention. 

The new federation, the Ontario Federa- 
tion of Labour (CLC, represents almost 
half a million Ontario trade unionists. It 
was formed through union of the Ontario 
Provincial Federation of Labour (TLC) 
and the Ontario Federation of Labour 
(CCL). 

Mergers of provincial organizations have 
now been completed in eight provinces. A 
merger convention in New Brunswick 
planned for late August will be the final 
amalgamation at the provincial level; in 
Prince Edward Island there are no provin- 
cial organizations. 

The ist constitutional convention of the 
Ontario Federation of Labour declared “its 
full support” of the CCF Party, particularly 
in the forthcoming federal general election, 
and provided for the establishment of a 
political action committee. 

The subject that prompted the greatest 
number of resolutions was the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act. Resolutions were 
passed dealing with bargaining rights when 
a company is sold or changes its name, 
the section of the Act respecting municipal 
employees, the conduct of representation 
votes, the selection of chairmen of con- 
ciation boards, time limits for the con- 
ciliation process, and the check-off of union 
dues. A resolution calling for uniformity 
in labour relations acts across Canada was 
referred to the Canadian Labour Congress. 

Cleve Kidd, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
CCL federation in Ontario for 12 years, 
was elected President of the new federa- 
tion by acclamation. 

Delegates to the convention numbered 
719, of whom 432 represented former CCL 
unions and 287 former TLC affiliates. 
Largest delegation came from the United 
Steelworkers of America, who sent 145 dele- 
gates; next largest was from the United 
Automobile Workers, who sent 99. 

CLC officials who attended the conven- 
tion were Honorary President A. R. Mosher, 
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President Claude Jodoin, Executive Vice- 
president Gordon Cushing and Secretary- 
Treasurer Donald MacDonald. 

At the opening ceremonies on March 27, 
Mayor Nathan Phillips of Toronto paid 
tribute to organized labour for “the con- 
tribution it is making to the progress of 
this country”; Hon. Charles Daley, Ontario 
Minister of Labour, called attention to 
the appointment of a select committee of 
the provincial Legislature to examine and 
investigate the whole question of labour 
relations (see box, p. 000); and the Rev. 
C. E. McGuire, Director of the Catholic 
Labour School, urged labour leaders to base 
their actions on the laws of morality and 
religion. 

CLC Vice-President William Jenoves, 
who presided at the opening ceremonies, 
then turned the gavel over to A. F. Mac- 
Arthur and Sam Hughes, retiring Presi- 
dents of the OPFL and OFL. 


Political Action 

The convention almost unanimously 
declared “its full support of the CCF and, 
particularly, its candidates—in the forth- 
coming federal election” and, in the same 
resolution, urged all affiliated unions, labour 
councils and “members that are free to 
do so” to give all possible support to CCF 
candidates in this year’s election. 

A second resolution to implement the 
OFL’s political action and political educa- 
tion program. 

The two resolutions were substituted by 
the resolutions committee for 16 that had 
been submitted by affiliates. 

The placing of the first substitute before 
the delegates was greeted by cheers and 
table thumping; its adoption by a noisy 
demonstration. 

The delegates spoke during the discussion 
on the resolution. Only one of them 
expressed opposition. 

“We cannot delegate our whole political 
responsibility to a party without having 
control over party policy,” warned Harry 
Lees of the Plumbers union. 

Among those who spoke in favour of the 
resolution was Harry Waisglass of the 
United Steelworkers, who said that “what- 
ever prosperity we have has been in spite 








of, not because of, the federal Government; 
the Government is deliberately putting the 
squeeze on labour and on the consumer. 

A delegate from the Textile Workers 
Union of America spoke of the lack of 
government action to deal with the reces- 
sion in the textile industry and a Steel- 
workers delegate charged that present 
governments were putting profit before 
human welfare. 

A delegate who expressed support for the 
resolution said, however, that he didn’t 
believe the CCF was really the party 
Labour wanted. “Labour wants a Labour 
Party; the CCF is controlled by profes- 
sional workers and lawyers.” 

The second substitute resolution, as pre- 
sented by the resolutions committee, called 
for the establishment of a political educa- 
tion committee. When delegates expressed 
opposition to the use of the word “educa- 
tion” in the committee’s title—they pre- 
ferred the word “action’—the resolution 
was redrafted to meet their objections. 

In the discussion of the resolution, Mur- 
ray Cotterill of the United Steelworkers 
warned that endorsation of a political 
party did not “tie the Federation to the 
coattails of that party. Any support must 
be conditional and temporary; support 
must be earned. The important thing to 
remember is that when we support a poli- 
tical program it must be Labour’s pro- 
gram.” 


Ontario Labour Relations Act 


Of the 158 resolutions that faced the 
convention, 29 dealt with the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act. The resolutions 
committee reduced this number, by amalga- 
mation, to 12. 

The resolution that resulted in the longest 
discussion concerned the conciliation process 
under the Act. The two-part substitute 
resolution demanded amendment of the Act 
to provide that the trade union involved 
must consent to conciliation before pro- 
ceedings get under way and that, where 
conciliation is agreed to, the process must 
be completed within 60 days, after which 
either party would be free to take action. 
Extension of the 60-day time limit would 
have to be by mutual consent of the parties. 

After a UAW delegate had said that his 
union was opposed to the resolution because 
it was opposed to conciliation, Eamon Park 
of the United Steelworkers remarked that, 
although many unions would like to see 
the conciliation process dispensed with, “it’s 
the law and we have to live with it”. 

He pointed out that many small unions 
have benefited from the conciliation process. 

Murray Cotterill of the Steelworkers 
declared that the main reason for delays 


The evening before the merger con- 
vention opened, a local of the United 
Automobile Workers that represents em- 
ployees of three Toronto aircraft com- 
panies voted to apply for affiliation with 
the CCF Party. 

Nathan French, chairman of the local’s 
political action committee, said: “Now 
we will have a say in the Party’s policy 
and in the selection of CCF candidates.” 


The week before, the Toronto and 
District Labour Council and the Hamil- 
ton and District Trades and Labour 
Council both voted to support the CCF. 





in the conciliation process was that, “in 
the case of a union with a great deal of 
bargaining power, the employer will use 
loopholes in the Act to delay a showdown. 
Where locals have little bargaining power, 
they, too, take advantage of loopholes in 
the Act to prolong the process and delay 
the showdown,” he added. 

George Burt, Canadian Director of the 
UAW, who would have preferred to see 
the conciliation provisions of the Act 
eliminated entirely, said he was opposed to 
any policy of the Federation that would 
give Government “any encouragement to 
continue the present form of conciliation”. 

One of the original resolutions that was 
covered by the substitute expressed dis- 
satisfaction over the choice of conciliation 
board chairmen. Speaking on this point, 
Eamon Park said he was surprised that the 
province’s universities haven’t come for- 
ward to train persons in this field. 

A second substitute resolution demanded 
that the provincial Government take steps 
to enforce arbitration awards* and until the 
Government does so, that it bear the ex- 
pense of any court action that is necessary 
to implement an arbitration decision. It 
was adopted by a narrow majority after 
one delegate had pointed out that the 
resolution as worded asked the Government 
to pay the employers’ court costs, too. 

A “special emergency resolution” directed 
the Federation’s executive to prepare a 
brief for submission to the select committee 





*An application by a Winnipeg local of the 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers for permission to prosecute a company “‘for 
failure to comply with arbitration findings’’ was 
refused last month by the Manitoba Labour Board 
on the sole ground that the union in question was 
not an incorporated body. The Board cited a 
case in which the Manitoba Court of Appeal had 
held that the consent to prosecute ‘‘must be a 
consent to a legal entity—that is, an individual 
or individuals in their own names or an incorpor- 
ated body”’. 

Source: Manitoba Labour Relations Board, Serial 
5(—10, Aprile25; 21957, 
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A Select Committee of the Ontario 
Legislature on Labour Relations was ap- 
pointed March 25 to “examine into and 
report regarding the operation and 
administration of the Labour Relations 
Act, of Ontario, in all of its aspects”. 

The Committee held its first meeting 
on April 17 under the chairmanship of 
James A. Maloney, (Renfrew South) and 
decided to invite all interested parties, 
trade organizations, companies, trade 
unions or other persons having informa- 
tion or data concerning the operation or 
administration of the Labour Relations 
Act to submit written briefs, and to 
attend public hearings to be held early 
in September. 

Committee members are: John Yarem- 
ko (Bellwoods), J. W. Spooner (Coch- 
rane South), E. P. Morningstar (Wel- 
land), H. Leslie Rowntree (York West), 
G. E. Jackson (London South), R. M. 
Myers (Waterloo South), A. J. Reaume 
(Essex North), Albert Wren (Kenora), 
and Donald C. MacDonald (York 
South). 

The Committee appointed Harold Per- 
kins, formerly with the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa, as its secretary. 


of the Ontario Legislature that is enquir- 
ing into labour relations (see box, p. 550). 
The brief should include the resolutions 
adopted at the convention and the report 
of the OFL committee on labour legisla- 
tion (L.G., Aug. 1956, p. 972), the resolution 
said. It was adopted. 

Other resolutions adopted: 

—demanded that the Act be amended 
to assure that when a company’s name or 
ownership changes, current collective agree- 
ments and certifications shall remain in 
force; 

—requested abolition of the provision in 
the Act that permits municipalities to re- 
move their employees from the Act’s cover- 
age; 

—asked that a simple majority of those 
voting in representation elections be suffi- 
cient to gain certification; and 

—called for legislation providing for a 
voluntary check-off. 

A resolution urging efforts to have a 
uniform labour relations act enacted in all 
provinces was referred to the Canadian 
Labour Congress “because it is a federal 
matter”. 


Election of Officers 


The merger agreement provided for an 
executive comprising a president, eight 
vice-presidents and a_ secretary-treasurer. 
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Nominations for president and four vice- 
presidents were permitted only from dele- 
gates representing former CCL affiliates; 
for the secretary-treasurer and the remain- 
ing four vice-presidents, from former TLC 
affiliates. 

The nominations were made at the one- 
day conventions held by both parties to 
the merger prior to the OFL founding 
convention (see boxes, p. 552). Voting, by 
all delegates, took place on the merger con- 
vention’s third day. 


Cleve Kidd, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
former CCL federation for 12 years, was 
the only man nominated for the OFL 
presidency by the CCL delegates and thus 
became the new federation’s first President. 


The TLC delegates nominated two of 
their number for the Secretary-Treasurer’s 
post: Doug Hamilton, of the Toronto Dis- 
trict Labour Council, and Peter Podger, 
International Association of Machinists, 
Toronto. In the ballotting for the only 
salaried position on the executive, Mr. 
Hamilton gained 391 votes to Mr. Podger’s 
220. 

Ten men were nominated, five by CCL 
delegates and five by TLC affiliates, for 
the eight vice-presidential posts. In the 
ballotting, four from eack of the merging 
organizations were elected. Results of the 
voting (the first eight named being elected) 
were: William Boothroyd, IAM, Toronto, 
590; Sam Hughes, Packinghouse Workers, 
Toronto, the last President of the Ontario 
Federation of Labour (CCL), 576; R. W. 
Osthng, Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, Fort William, 548; George Barlow, 
Eastern Area Director, Retail, Wholesale 
and Department Store Union, Hamilton, 
539; Richard Courtney, UAW, Oshawa, 532; 
William Punnett, United Rubber Workers, 
Toronto, 513; I. M. Dodds, Teamsters in- 
ternational representative, Windsor, 508; Al 
Hearn, Building Service Employees inter- 
national representative, Toronto, 505; Mike 
Nichols, Asbestos Workers, Toronto, 294; 
and Pat Hurrell, President, Local 1, Na- 
tional Brewery Workers Union, London, 
285. 


Claude Jodoin 


The Ontario Federation of Labour had 
the right to support or not to support a 
political party, CLC President Claude 
Jodoin told the delegates at the convention 


banquet. (The next day the convention 
voted to support the CCF Party (see 
above)). 


Those who thought that the merged 
Canadian labour movement would split on 
organizational principles or on _ political 
principles were wishful thinkers, he added. 


Jurisdictional differences will be settled 
in the “Parliament of Labour,” he said, 
“without any outside advice”. 

Mr. Jodoin told the banquet guests that 
the constitution the Federation had just 
adopted might not be perfect but that it 
had served the purpose of bringing Ontario’s 
two provincial federations together. There 
would be time at the next convention to 
make changes and improvements, he added. 

Turning to the objectives of the Canadian 
Labour Congress, Mr. Jodoin said “we are 
quite insistent about the establishment of 
a national health plan; it is a necessity and 
we will get it’. 

The CLC will never be satisfied, he con- 
tinued, until unions are recognized and 
bargaining rights granted to civic, provincial 
and federal employees. 

Mr. Jodoin concluded with comments on 
remarks in the Ontario Legislature by Pro- 
vincial Secretary George Dunbar, who said 
that the CLC’s Director of Research, Dr. 
Eugene Forsey, had once admitted he had 
been a member of the Communist Party. 

In Canada, we have parliamentary im- 
munity. There are reasons for this; it is 
logical. But that doesn’t mean that they 
should abuse that privilege to cast reflec- 
tions on responsible Canadian citizens. It is 
an insult to the Canadian labour movement 
to have a Member use parliamentary immun- 


ity to criticize a distinguished citizen such 
as Dr. Forsey. 


(The next day the convention unani- 
mously adopted a special resolution demand- 
ing that Mr. Dunbar apologize and that he 
resign his Cabinet post, and that the 
Federation’s president call on the provincial 
Premier to demand that he and his govern- 
ment dissociate themselves from Mr. Dun- 
bar’s remarks.) 


Resolutions 
Health Insurance 


Immediate implementation by Ontario of 
a comprehensive health plan was demanded 
in a resolution that substituted for eight 
others. 

The same resolution called on the Federa- 
tion’s executive to enlist all other provincial 
federations and the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress In a united demand for a national 
health plan. 

‘ Housing 


The Ontario Government was urged to 
call a conference of all municipalities for 
the purpose of beginning a province-wide 
program of slum clearance and construction 
of subsidized low-rental housing. The reso- 
lution also called on the provincial Govern- 
ment to embark on a low-cost housing 
program that would enable workers to buy 
houses with a $1,000 down payment at a 
maximum interest rate of 4 per cent. 





A. F. MacArthur, last President of the 
Ontario Provincial Federation of Labour 
(TLC), would not accept any gift the 
organization planned to present to him 
as a memento of his service as its chief. 

Instead, it was announced at the mer- 
ger convention, he suggested that a bur- 
sary or scholarship in industrial relations, 
preferably for children of trade unionists, 
be created at the University of Toronto 
in the name of the Ontario Federation of 
Labour. It was reported that the OPFL 
had planned to give Mr. MacArthur the 
sum of $2,500. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act should 
be amended to provide for the payment to 
a totally disabled workman of 100 per cent 
of his earnings without any qualifying 
period, a resolution requested. 

Charging that some employers refuse to 
re-employ some workers who have been 
injured on the job, a resolution called for 
another amendment to the Act that would 
make it mandatory for an employer to find 
suitable employment for an incapacitated 
workman. 

Another resolution asked that all accident 
prevention efforts be placed under the direct 
supervision and control of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. 


Legislation 

Resolutions concerning provincial legisla- 
tion adopted by the convention called for: 

—Enactment of legislation permitting 
strikes during the life of a collective agree- 
ment when companies try to enforce unfair 
work standards or unsafe working proce- 
dures. 

—Extension of the coverage of the 
Ontario Fair Employment Practices Act to 
establishments employing fewer than five 
employees, which are now excluded. 

—Insertion of a fair wage clause in all 
provincial construction contracts. 

—Statutory requirement of two weeks’ 
vacation with pay. 

—Legislation making payment for statu- 
tory holidays compulsory no matter when 
the holiday falls. 

—Equal representation of Labour and 
Management on the advisory committee 
established under the Industrial Standards 
Act. 

—A minimum wage of $1.25 for all 
workers in the province. 

—Payment by the province of supple- 
mentary benefits to recipients of federal 
old age assistance. 
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A special one-day convention of the 
Ontario Provincial Federation of Labour 
was held March 26 to approve the terms 
of merger with its erstwhile CCL rival 
and to vote the organization out of 
existence. Had the convention been 
numbered, it would have been the 
Federation’s 11th annual meeting. 

Approval of the merger terms was 
not unanimous. 

The delegates nominated six of their 
members for the four vice-presidential 
posts allotted to the OPFL in the mer- 
ger agreement. A. F. MacArthur, Federa- 
tion President, declined nomination to 
any position in the merged organization. 





—Provision of unemployment relief to 
unemployed employables who have ex- 
hausted or do not qualify for unemployment 
insurance benefits. 


A resolution requesting enactment of 
legislation requiring competency tests and 
licences for building tradesmen was rejected. 
Speakers in the discussion on the resolution 
pointed out that “no one is better fitted 
than the man experienced in a trade to 
train and pass on the qualifications of those 
entering the trade” and that “if the only 
requirement is to be the ability to pay 
for a licence,” the building trades don’t 
want it. One speaker warned that adoption 
of the resolution would place the licensing 
of building tradesmen in the hands of a 
legislative body “outside the building 
industry”. 

The convention referred to the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress resolutions that 
called for: 

—Establishment of Remembrance Day as 
a statutory holiday. 


—A federal investigation into the “mon- 
opoly” in the pharmaceutical industry. 


Payment of blind allowances without 
a means test. 





Automation 


A resolution requesting the federal 
Government to convene a national advisory 
committee on technical change and auto- 
mation, on which Labour would be repre- 
sented, was referred to the CLC. 


The 14th—and final—convention of 
the Ontario Federation of Labour (CCL) 
was held in Toronto March 25. The 
delegates unanimously approved the 
terms of merger with the Ontario Pro- 
vincial Federation of Labour (TLC). 

Entitled by the merger terms to 
nominate the President of the new 


federation, the OFL named its Secretary- 
Treasurer, W. F. Cleve Kidd; he was 
unopposed since OFL President Sam 
Hughes declined nomination. The con- 
vention also named five candidates for 
the four vice-presidencies allotted to the 
Federation in the merger agreement. 





Education 


The purpose, function, organization and 
development of the trade union movement 
in Canada should be studied in Ontario 
schools, the Federation believes. It will 
request the province’s Department of Edu- 
cation to include such studies in the school 
curriculum and will set up a special com- 
mittee to prepare a suggested course out- 
line. 

Another resolution on the subject of 
education called for the immediate estab- 
lishment of a “far-sighted, progressive 
teacher-training program to overcome the 
shortage of teachers”. 


Other Speakers 


CLC Secretary-Treasurer Donald Mac- 
Donald, in an address to the convention 
just prior to the vote on the political action 
resolution, told the delegates that “we are 
in politics whether we like it or not. As 
human beings we are in politics; we are 
not only economic beings.” 

He remarked that only 32 per cent of 
the Ontario labour force was organized and 
that organization was the No. 1 target of 
the CLC. 

When CLC Executive Vice-President 
Gordon Cushing spoke to the convention 
later, he, too, said the CLC’s first task was 
to organize completely the workers of 
Canada. 

Mr. Cushing commented favourably on a 
suggestion that provincial federations ex- 
change fraternal delegates. 





The Education Service of the National 
Syndicate of Municipal Employees. of 
Montreal (CCCL) has been awarded the 
annual prize of the Canadian Institute for 
Adult Education for the year 1957 in recog- 
nition of its efforts in the field of adult 
education. 
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The Service, the citation states, “appears 
as a significant illustration of the adult 
education work undertaken during the past 
few years in the trade union movement”. 

Jean Robert Gauthier is Director of the 
Syndicate’s Education Service and Jean 
Dupire is Assistant Director. 





15" Annual Conference of the 


Personnel Association of Toronto 


Close to 600 personnel officers and management executives from all 
parts of Canada attend two-day meeting, theme of which was “Effective 
Communication”. Two labour spokesmen participate in panel discussion 


“Effective Communication” was the theme 
of the 15th Annual Conference of the Per- 
sonnel Association of Toronto, held at the 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, April 4 and 5. 
Close to 600 personnel and other Canadian 
senior management executives from New- 
foundland to British Columbia, and many 
representatives from the United States, par- 
ticipated in the two-day conference. 

Labour was represented at the conference, 
when a panel discussion was held on mutual 
problems under the heading of “Manage- 
ment Should! Unions Should!” The panel 
debated what management and _ union 
should do towards finding a better approach 
to their mutual best interests. 

At the opening session of the conference, 
delegates were welcomed by C. P. Chaston, 
President of the Association, and Frederick 
G. Gardiner, QC, Chairman of Metropolitan 
Toronto. 

Mr. Gardiner stressed the importance of 
personnel directors to industrial enterprise 
and the important part they are playing in 
the great expansion of the economy in all 
parts of Canada. 

Alex King, Simpsons-Sears Limited, acted 
as session chairman. J. Powadiuk, Pigott 
Construction Company, was vice-chairman. 


Pane! Discussion 


A suggestion that unions take a new 
approach to collective bargaining was 
advanced by J. C. Adams, QC, general 
counsel of the Central Industrial Relations 
Institute, who said that the present system 
of bargaining was rather futile, and that 
unions should “get out of the rut” and into 
more~constructive channels. He noted that 
North American workers still get 17 per 
cent of the customer dollar, a figure that 
has not changed since collective bargaining 
began. 

“Since unions are the natural media for 
progress at the bargaining table,” he said, 
“I think they owe it to the country they 
Serve to arrive at a new method of deter- 
mining what a wage rate should be.” 

Mr. Adams suggested that labour and 
management study production costs for a 
year and make a real appraisal of labour’s 


contribution, then divide the _ proceeds 
accordingly. “Instead of always looking 
into the future, look backwards,” he said. 
If at the end of a year labour is not satis- 
fied with the division of the income, they 
can still go out on strike with the same 
effect on management as at present. 

It was also felt by Mr. Adams that the 
settlement of a lump sum at the end of 
each year would encourage people to save 
and invest in the country’s economy. 

Speaking for labour, William Mahoney, 
Canadian Director of the United Steel- 
workers of America, was “almost in agree- 
ment that labour was not progressive 
enough” in getting its fair share of the 
income dollar. He particularly felt that 
way after reading some of the financial 
reports of industry for 1956. He wondered 
why management seems to feel that only 
when a price increase is made should labour 
wages be boosted. He charged that manage- 
ment has never used logic as a basis on 
which to decide wages. 

“TY do not feel that labour has been 
nearly aggressive enough, and I feel that 
any new approach will be developed because 
management has run out of arguments with 
which to meet demands. 

“As to the employee’s share of the sales 
dollar,” Mr. Mahoney said, “records show 
that it has been dropping. I do not think 
that to date we have had our fair share.” 

The problem of conciliation was raised, 
and Miller Stewart, free-lance writer who 
often serves aS union nominee on concilia- 
tion boards, said the whole conciliation 
process should be speeded up so that results 
could be produced within 60 days, rather 
than seven months. He felt there was too 
much reliance on conciliation and that the 
process should be used only where the 
public was directly involved. 

Mr. Stewart observed that the wage- 
profit-price spiral seems to govern only 
one labour situation—that in which a very 
powerful union faces a very powerful com- 
pany. Speaking of high wages, he stressed 
that one of the great values of paying a 
high wage rate was that this money got 
into circulation quickly because high earners 
were also high spenders. 
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Pat Draper, Vice-president of Industrial 
Relations, Canada Iron Founderies Ltd., 
said that it was all very well to talk about 
joint involvements of management and 
unions, but he pointed out that they still 
played decidedly different roles. 

“In order to bring in a new criterion 
for negotiating a wage contract, we would 
have to change our thinking entirely,” he 
said. Criticizing the “better formula” that 
Mr. Adams had put forward, he said he 
did not feel that it would be possible, 
since demands arise not from what could 
be expected, but from some wage policy 
established by national and international 
union objectives and forced upon the 
situation. 

On the question of employees in a 
highly-paid operation joining a union, Mr. 
Mahoney said that the employee in the 
higher paid plant had a stake in raising 
wages in the community. 

On a question of assistance to older 
workers, Mr. Mahoney admitted that 
unions have not done as much as they 
should. But he reminded his listeners that 
the Canadian union movement is young 
and has been so busy trying to live that 
it has not yet had time to explore fully 
all the basic problems that exist. He said 
that at the present time the Canadian 
Labour Congress was working hard to solve 
such problems as the fate of the older 
worker. 

Contracts of not more than two years’ 
duration are favoured by unions, rather 
than prolonged agreements that breed 
dissatisfaction, Mr. Mahoney replied to 
another question. 

Panel moderator was Prof. Bora Laskin, 
LLB., Faculty of Law, University of 
Toronto, while the session chairman was 
Gordon F. Harrison, Hinds and Dauch 
Paper Company Limited. Assistant Chair- 
man was John W. Henley, Canadian West- 
inghouse Company Limited. 


Morgan Reid 


First speaker at the conference was 
Morgan Reid, General Manager of Planning 
and Public Relations, Simpsons-Sears Lim- 
ited, Canada, who spoke on “Communicat- 
ing Industrial Economics To Labour”. 

“As we enter the second industrial revolu- 
tion, the need for effective communication 
with the individual will become even 
greater,’ he said. He pointed out that a 
century ago, when steam and steel were 
the generative forces of industry, technical 
advance, if not fully understood, was at 
least tangible and visible to the average 
man. Today, however, when atomic energy 
and electronics are “the touchstones of vast 
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material progress,” the gap in understanding 
between the technician and the layman is 
widening and cause and effect are explained 
in the “abstruse and exclusive idiom” of 
the scientist. 

We have moved from the comfortable era 
of improved gears and pistons into the 
unknowns of algebraic formulae. When these 
scientific advances are applied to the work- 
ing environment, an element of fear can be 
introduced. As we know, in any society, 
ignorance is the breeding ground of pre- 
judice. 

So here is our challenge—a challenge of 
communication in a period when technological 
change could bring with it a much better 
standard of living for all of us. The role 
of objective interpretation will assume new 
importance. What is it? What will it do? 
What does it mean to me? 


One of the most important communica- 
tion challenges to an economist today is to 
re-humanize economics, Mr. Reid said after 
he had presented his assessment of the 
present state of Canada’s economy. “After 
all, we are more than consumption units 
flicked through a punch-card machine.” 

In his assessment of the Canadian 
economy, he reminded the meeting that 
economists had predicted that the increase 
in 1956 of the gross national product. would 
be “moderate” but that the actual increase 
was 11 per cent. Wages and salaries rose 
by $1.5 billion, a 12-per-cent increase com- 
pared with one of 7 per cent in 1955. When 
allowance is made for price increases, that 
was the largest advance in real purchasing 
power over the entire postwar period, he 
remarked. 

“The principal generative forces in this 
accelerated growth were capital investment 
and exports, Mr. Reid said. Merchandise 
exports rose by more than 11 per cent; 
public and private spending for capital 
goods by 24 per cent, an almost incredible 
accomplishment when applied against the 
record high level of capital investment in 
1955. 

Merchandise imports, however, and the 
“invisible items”—travel expenditures, in- 
terest and dividends, freight, shipping, etc — 
rose far more rapidly so that Canada in- 
curred an “enormous” deficit of $1.4 billion. 

This deficit, in addition to reflecting the 
huge size of the capital investment program, 
was an anti-inflationary factor insofar as 
domestic supplies were supplemented by 
foreign merchandise. 

“Nevertheless,” he continued, “we should 
not regard a deficit of this character with 
complacency. It was covered by a very 
large capital inflow from the United States 
and Europe, but in some ways this is very 
much like an individual paying an overdraft 
at the bank by borrowing money else- 
where. 


“If long sustained, it would carry with 
it the seeds of potential dislocation in the 
Canadian economy, particularly if foreign 
demand for our export surpluses began to 
decline.” 

Last year’s capital inflow pointed up some 
of the limitations of domestic monetary 
policy, Mr. Reid asserted. While much of 
the money came to Canada because of 
the belief of foreign investors in our 
economic potentialities, much of it was 
generated by the upward shift in our 
interest rate structure. 

Putting it another way, “monetary policy 
in this country cannot effectively get out 
of step for more than short periods of 
time with that pursued in the United 
States,” he declared. “A heavy inflow of 
funds can offset the restrictive influences 
of domestic monetary policy.” 


When commenting on last year’s capital 
investment program, Mr. Reid pointed out 
a significant change in the character of the 
program: house-building was the main 
stimulating factor in 1955 but in the latter 
part of 1956 new housing starts began to 
decline substantially. This apparently will 
continue in 1957. 


“The really significant lesson that may 
be drawn from our 1956 capital investment 
experience,’ he continued, “is that we 
have a tendency to underestimate the 
potentialities and capacities of the Cana- 
dian economy... Even our ideas of the 
potential size of the working force have 
become subject to change. 


“Last year there was a rise of 5 per cent 
in industrial employment, which at the 
beginning of the year would have been 
regarded as highly unlikely. It was accom- 
plished by shift of 45,000 persons out of 
agricultural into industrial occupations, ris- 
ing immigration, more women working and 
workers retained in employment beyond 
normal retirement age.” 

In a brief mention of inflation, Mr. 
Reid pointed out that the rise in the con- 
sumer price index from an average of 116.4 
for 1955 to an average of 118.1 for 1956 
was a far different picture from the rise 
from an average of 102.9 for 1950 to an 
average of 113.7 for 1951. 

In 1956 there was no shortage of con- 
sumer goods, he continued, and shortages 
of labour, where they existed, were largely 
regional and temporary. 

Turning to 1957, Mr. Reid saw signs that 
the boom is maturing, that the rapid pace 
of economic growth that Canada has been 
experlencing is now slackening. He cited 
the decline in house-building and the failure 
of consumer durables to participate to the 


same degree as non-durables and the service 
industry in rising retail sales, both of 
which trends he expected to continue this 
year. 


He warned that “with the prospect of a 
decline in house-building in 1957, any fur- 
ther tightening in credit policy would have 
a serious adverse effect on the consumer 
durable goods industry.” 

It should be remembered that a tight 
money policy, irrespective of its merits at 
the time of application, has a cumulative 
effect in squeezing liquidity out of the 
monetary system. The effects of tight money 
last many months after a change in policy. 
In a country with as dynamic a growth 
pattern as Canada, particularly with our 
economic sensitivity to external influences, 
monetary policy must be very flexible and 
quickly adapted to new circumstances when 
there is a change in the business climate. 


He believed that Canada’s export position 
would continue strong, with export sales 
perhaps 7 to 10 per cent higher than in 
1956, that consumer spending would rise 
5 to 7 per cent, and that the gross national 
product may well exceed 5 per cent. 


However, he warned against complacency 
about the shape of economic things to 
come. “We can by no means be sure that 
the business cycle has entirely disappeared. 


“In our increasingly complex economy, 
there will be continuous adjustments as 
temporary distortions develop, but I do 
think that we have good reason to believe 
that such swings will be mitigated in the 
future.” 


Among the reasons why we can look 
forward to increased business stability in 
the future, he said, were: the improvement 
in the communication of economic informa- 
tion at the management level, and the 
understanding of its implications; and our 
more complete and more current statistical 
knowledge. 


While his remarks might seem “remote 
from the problems of the lathe operator 
or the retail clerk in a store, their standard 
of living will in many ways be dependent 
on the rightness of management’s economic 
decisions,” he declared. 


He warned about the increase in the 
spending activities of most Canadian 
governments. “While the majority of our 
citizens may indeed accept some measures 
that are considered socially desirable in 
the transfer of tax revenues from some 
groups in the population to others, there 
is always the danger that these may be 
extended from social to entirely political 
objectives... When we are looking ahead 
at economic goals, we should also think 
of the kind of social and political society 
in which they are to be attained.” 
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Pierre Berton 


“The Art of Communication” was out- 
lined by Pierre Berton, Managing Editor 
of Maclean’s Magazine, who stressed the 
importance of getting to the point first in 
any situation, and then enlarging on it 
as necessary. He gave several examples to 
bring out his theme. 

He strongly urged that cliches be left 
out of speeches and writing, and that sim- 
ple English be used instead of complicated 
words and phrases in making explanations. 
Words lke “amazing” and “wonderful” 
have been worked to death, and have 
reached the stage where they convey 
nothing practical to a listener. 


Thomas M. Wolff 


“How to Communicate In A Stress Situa- 
tion” was outlined by Thomas M. Wolff, 
staff member of Industrial Relations Coun- 
sellors Service Inc. 

“There are no rules, gimmicks or cate- 
gorial answers for management to apply 
to fulfil its responsibility to communicate 
with employees and the community in times 
of crisis and stress,” he said. 

“Management plans and viewpoints on 
important issues are wanted and needed 
by the employees and the other citizens 
of the community.” 

He illustrated the use of practical com- 
munication in relaying the plans and view- 
points to employees and citizens of a com- 
munity in times of layoffs, negotiations, 
company mergers, work stoppages and 
similar stress situations. 

Mr. Wolff pointed out four basic prin- 
ciples: 

1. The purposeful use of communication 
as a projection of management leadership 
to further company and employee objec- 
tives. 

2. The use of year-round communication 
and careful advance planning in stress 
situations. 

3. Frank and open communication on 
important subjects throughout the year and 
in time of crisis. 

4. The use of many methods for com- 
munication within management, with the 
union, with employees, and with the com- 
munity. 

He emphasized the importance of “build- 
ing up your accounts in the bank of em- 
ployee and community good will and 
credulity” through continuing communica- 
tion on important subjects and issues. “Only 
in that way can you write valid cheques 
in case of emergencies,” he said. “Manage- 
ment cannot expect to be successful in 
telling its story if it finds its voice only 
in times of crisis.” 
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Pointing out the misconception that 
union officials should be the sole source of 
communication with employees, he declared, 
“an employee does not cease to be an 
employee when he becomes a member of 
a union. He still has the desire and the 
need to know management’s facts, plans, 
and points of view.” 


“Hven though it may be somewhat 
clouded by emotions in a crisis,” he said, 
“there is a tremendous area of mutual 
interest among employees, unions, manage- 
ment and the community. They are not 
only inter-dependent economically, but 
socially. It is the role of communication 
to bridge the seeming gaps to find the 
common ground, to build mutual under- 
standing.” 

Frank and open communication on im- 
portant subjects throughout the year and 
in “time “of ‘crisis, “he said; isa “prime 
necessity in combining and achieving the 
major factors of morale. He defined these 
as the employee’s knowledge of leadership, 
sense of belonging, sense of progress, and 
elimination of any thought of danger to 
his group. 


Dr. Norman R. F. Maier 


An audience participation session saw 
Dr. Norman R. F. Maier, professor of 
psychology, University of Michigan, demon- 
strate in a practical manner “How To 
Conduct Appraisal Interviews”. 


Summing up at the end of the session 
Dr. Maier said that one should remember 
that appraisal interviews always put the 
employees on the defensive, that authority 
should never be used to make a man do 
the right thing and that the interviewee 
should do most of the talking. 


Dr. Earl G. Planty 


At final session of the conference, Dr. 
Earl G. Planty, professor of management, 
School of Commerce, University of Illinois, 
explained the value of “Upward Communi- 
cation”’. 

The professor emphasized that communi- 
cation is dynamic and must flow constantly 
up as well as down if it is to stimulate 
mutual understanding. Many of manage- 
ment’s best ideas are sown on cold and 
sour soil, not tilled and prepared in advance 
for the information. Upward communication 
tells management not only when people are 
ready to hear its story, but also how well 
they accept its story when it is told. 


“Managers, by and large, have been rela- 
tively quick to perceive the problems of 
downward communication. The growth and 
complexity of modern industry have placed 





pressure upon management at all levels to 
develop effective means of transmitting to 
lower echelons information that is vital to 
the continuing, efficient operation of the 
business,” he said. 


Executives and supervisors recognize, too, 
that misinformation and the resulting mis- 
understanding lessen working efficiency. Shar- 
ing information with subordinates at all 
levels of the organization tends to diminish 
the fears and suspicions that we all some- 
times have in our work and towards our 
employer; it affords the security and feeling 
of belonging so necessary for efficiency and 
morale. In general, it may be said that 
downward communication is an integral part 
of the traditional industrial organization 
and is readily accepted and made use of— 
more or less effectively—by management. 

Unfortunately, however, some managers 
tend to consider communication a one-way 
street. They fail to see the values obtained 


from encouraging employees to discuss fully 
the policies and plans of the company. They 
do not provide a clear channel for funneling 
information, opinions, and attitudes up 
through the organization. 


There are many values, however, that 
accrue to those managers who listen willingly, 
who urge their subordinates to talk freely 
and honestly. Upward communication reveals 
to them the degree to which ideas passed 
down are accepted. In addition, it stimulates 
employees to participate in the operation of 
their department or unit and, therefore, 
encourages them to defend the decisions 
and support the _ policies  co-operatively 
developed with management. The opportunity 
for upward communication also encourages 
employees to contribute valuable ideas for 
improving departmental or company effi- 
ciency. Finally, it is through upward com- 
munication that executives and supervisors 
learn to avert the many explosive situations 
which arise daily in industry. 





Industrial Fatalities in Canada, 1956 


Deaths from industrial accidents in 1956 numbered 1,416, an increase 
of 90 over the number recorded the year before; fatality rate was 2.6 


During 1956 industrial fatalities in Canada 
totalled 1,416,1 an increase of 90 from the 
1955? figure of 1,326. Injuries, both fatal 
and non-fatal, reported by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards increased from 496,336 
in 1955 to 554,771 in 1956. 

The accidents recorded are those which 
involved persons gainfully employed and 
which occurred during the course of, or 
arose out of, their employment. Also 
included are deaths from industrial dis- 
eases as reported by the provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards. Reviews of 
industrial fatalities appear quarterly in the 
Labour Gazette. 

The fatality rate (number of fatalities 
per 10,000 workers) has fluctuated only 
slightly between 2.7 and 2.5 during the past 
eight years. 

During 1956, there were 19 industrial 
accidents which caused the death of three 
or more persons in each case. On November 





Re Tables H-1 to H-5 -at back of book. Of 
these 1,416 fatalities, 1,177 were reported by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards and the Board 
of Transport Commissioners. The other 239 were 
compiled from other sources. For the industry 
breakdown of the latter figures see footnote 2, 
Table H-1. 

2Prior to 1956 the Department had classified as 
‘Gndustrial” fatalities, deaths which occurred at the 
place of work of the deceased person even though 
such deaths were not the result of a condition or 
event connected with the employment of the person 
concerned. This practice has been discontinued. 
Figures for the years 1949 to 1955 have been revised 
accordingly. 





Persons 

with Jobs Industrial 
Year (000’s) Fatalities Rate 
1OAO rae tate ote 4,948 1,359 Mall 
IORI Bgaeadace 4,997 1,259 Dheds 
TOS easier ere ces 5,112 1,369 Pat 
NQ5D. Sasseve ten 5,179 1,418 Pte 
GR Aanos oor 5,246 iL Spal Da 
Oy aad 6 or 5,194 1,296 2.5 
1 QD5m wercwacre ce 5,327 1,326 2.5 
195 6ieera eeiiots 5,524 1,416 2.6 


1, an explosion at the pithead of a mine at 
Springhill, N.S., resulted in the deaths of 
39 miners. Of this total, six men were 
fatally injured in the explosion, two drager- 
men died during rescue operations and the 
remaining 31 were victims of burns or gas. 


Annual statistics on industrial fatali- 
ties are compiled from reports received 
from the various provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners and certain other 
official sources. Press reports are used to 
supplement these data but accidents 
reported in the press are included only 
after careful inquiry to avoid duplication. 
For those industries not covered by work- 
men’s compensation legislation, newspaper 
reports are the Department’s only source 
of information. It is possible, therefore, 
that coverage in such industries as agri- 
culture, fishing and trapping and certain 
of the service groups is not as complete 
as in those industries covered by compen- 
sation legislation. Similarly a small num- 
ber of traffic accidents that are in fact 
industrial accidents may be omitted from 
the Department’s records because of a 
lack of information in press reports. 
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FATALITY RATE BY INDUSTRY 1956 





*Rate is the number of fatalities per 10,000 workers 


There were three accidents which resulted 
in eight industrial fatalities in each case. 
On August 27, the eight-man crew of the 
tug Clearwater was lost when the ship sank 
during a heavy gale on Lake Athabasca, 
Alta. At Kootenay Lake, B.C., eight loggers 
were drowned on November 30 when the 
boat in which they were crossing the lake 
struck a submerged object and overturned. 
On December 9 a passenger aircraft bound 
from Vancouver to eastern Canadian points 
disappeared and presumably crashed. Of 
the 62 persons on the aircraft, eight (three 
crew members, three professional football 
players and two persons engaged in whole- 
sale trade) are known to have been 
travelling for reasons arising out of their 
employment. These have been classified as 
industrial fatalities. If subsequent reports 
indicate that any of the remaining 54 were 
travelling for business reasons, the Depart- 
ment’s statistics on industrial fatalities will 
be adjusted accordingly. 

During the year, there were two accidents 
that cost the lives of seven persons in each 
case. On May 15, at Orleans, Ont., a priest, 
five nuns and a laywoman cook were killed 
when a plane crashed into a rest home 
operated by a religious order. Seven men, 
all employees of a large construction firm, 
were killed at Varennes, Que., on October 
23, when the walls of a trench in which they 
were working collapsed, burying them. 
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There were two accidents that resulted 
in four industrial fatalities in each case. 
A collision between a truck and a railway 
train near Pickering, Ont., on September 8 
cost the lives of the train fireman and three 
construction workers riding in the truck. 
The crash of a Canadian aircraft near Cold 
Bay, Alaska, on August 30 killed the pilot, 
navigator and two stewardesses. In all, 15 
persons were killed in this accident, which 
occurred when the airliner was attempting 
to land. 

Eleven accidents were responsible for the 
death of three persons in each case. On 
January 17, a plane crash in Northern 
Quebec resulted in the deaths of the pilot, 
co-pilot and the stewardess. In another 
flying accident on February 13 all three 
members of the crew were killed when their 
aircraft crashed shortly after taking off 
from a base in the North West Territories. 
At Huntsville, Ont., three employees of a 
leather company died on March 31 when 
overcome by hydrogen sulphide fumes. On 
May 16, three miners were crushed to death 
at Garson Mine, Ont., when the roof of 
the mine in which they were working col- 
lapsed. Three employees of a construction 
firm were killed on July 11 when the plane 
in which they were travelling crashed on 
Mount Lolo, B.C. A head-on collision be- 
tween two trains at Huronian, Ont., on July 
31, resulted in the deaths of the engineer, 








fireman and brakeman. At Pikauba Lake, 
Que., three men engaged in logging opera- 
tions were drowned August 9, when they 
jumped into the water to avoid the fire 
which followed an explosion aboard their 
motor launch. Three miners lost their lives 
on August 11, at Invermere, B.C., when 
safety bars separating two levels of the 
mine gave way, killing one of them and 
causing the other two to be buried by 
falling rock. 


Two accidents resulting in three deaths 
occurred on the same day, October 6. Near 
Varennes, Que., three farmers on the way 
to market were killed when the truck in 
which they were riding was struck by a 
train. Three members of the crew of the 
freighter Triggerfish were drowned when 
the vessel capsized off the coast of British 
Columbia. On November 22 three Nova 
Scotia fishermen were lost at sea when their 
fishing boat was wrecked during a storm; 
only one body has been recovered but all 
three are presumed to have been drowned. 


Fatalities by Causes 


An analysis of the causes of the 1,416 
fatalities that occurred during the year 
shows that 406 were the result of being 
“struck by tools, machinery, moving 
vehicles and other objects”. Within this 
group the largest number of deaths was 
caused by falling trees (73), landslides or 
cave-ins (56), automobiles or trucks (37), 
and falling or flying objects in mines and 
quarries (84). 

Accidents that involved “collisions, derail- 
ments, wrecks, etc.” were responsible for 
344 of the industrial deaths during the 
period. These included 157 fatalities 
involving automobiles or trucks, 61 tractor 


or loadmobile accidents, 51 involving water- 
craft, and 35 resulting from aircraft acci- 
dents. 


In the classification “falls and slips” 250 
fatalities were reported. Of these, 247 were 
the result of falls to different levels (See 
Table H-2). 


Fatalities by Provinces 


The largest number of industrial fatalities 
in any province in 1956 was 434 in Ontario, 
an increase of 25 over the previous year. 
Of these, 94 occurred in construction, 72 in 
manufacturing and 71 in mining. In British 
Columbia 321 fatalities were recorded, 
including 95 in logging, 56 in construction 
and 48 in transportation, storage and com- 
munications. Quebec followed with 262, of 
which 75 occurred in construction, 48 in 
logging and 40 in manufacturing (See Table 
H-3). 


Fatalities by Industry 


During the year the largest number of 
fatalities occurred in the construction 
industry, where there were 301, an increase 
of 58 as compared with the 243 recorded 
in 1955. In mining, there were 246, an 
increase of 67 over the 179 reported last 
year. 


Fatalities in the transportation group 
accounted for 221 deaths during the year, 10 
more than the 211 listed for the previous 
year. Work injuries in logging were respon- 
sible for 193 deaths during 1956, an increase 
of 10 over the previous year, in which 183 
were recorded. In manufacturing there 
were 189 fatalities, a decrease of 30 from 
the 219 that occurred in this group during 
1955. Fatality rates by industries are 
shown in the accompanying chart. 





Labour Income Higher in February 


Wages, salaries and supplementary labour 
income received by paid workers reached an 
estimated total of $1,205,000,000 in February, 
up $8,000,000 from the preceding month’s 
$1,197,000,000, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reports. 

Between February this year and _ last, 
labour income rose $115,000,000, or about 
10.5 per cent. After seasonal adjustment, 
labour income in February rose to $1,256,- 
000,000 from $1,247,000,000 in January and 
$1,137,000,000 in February last year. 


The modest gain in labour income during 
February resulted from increases of $6,000,- 
000 for the distributive industries, $5,000,000 
for manufacturing and $1,000,000 for the 
finance and services group, offset in part 
by losses of $2,000,000 each in construction 
and in the primary industries. 





4See Table H-4 for an analysis of fatalities by 
industries and months. The number of fatalities 
in each industry is expressed as a percentage of 
the grand total. The latest available figures of 
persons employed in the various industries are 
also given. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Psychiatry and Rehabilitation 


Psychiatrists paper read at annual meeting of Canadian Association of 
Occupational Therapy, to gain better co-operation among all members 
of rehabilitation team, urges more contact and more exchange of views 


One of the many barriers to complete 
utilization of manpower is the extent to 
which psychological factors in conjunction 
with physical factors enter the picture when 
disability makes it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for a worker to render his maximum 
degree of services. That gap is_ being 
bridged, however, as a better understanding 
is reached of the place of psychiatry in 
rehabilitation. 

The March 1957 issue of the Canadian 
Journal of Occupational Therapy contains 
a paper on this subject, presented by Roger 
R. Lemieux, MD, FAPA, at the annual 
meeting of the Canadian Association of 
Occupational Therapy. The paper, which 
is entitled “Psychiatry and Rehabilitation,” 
links up psychiatry and physical rehabilita- 
tion and was an endeavour to close the old 
gap between body and mind that has 
divided medicine and psychiatry in past 
years. 

There is a great difference, according to 
Dr. Lemieux, between present and past atti- 
tudes to the mentally sick. The author 
traces the change through the French 
Revolution, the scientific researches of such 
men as Ehrlich, Koch and Freud, down 
through the development of our present- 
day philosophy which establishes a com- 
mon relationship between them. Psychiatry 
believes neurosis to be the consequence of 
conflicting forces, born in a man’s mind out 
of a conflict between antagonistic goals. 
Anxiety rings the alarm and the human 
mind then uses defence mechanisms against 
it. The symptom results as an effort to 
compromise; it is an attempt of self-cure. 

Dr. Lemieux points out that emotional 
problems that are present in the disabled 
can be divided into three groups: 

(a) Those that accompany the disability 
or result from its significance to the dis- 
abled. 

(b) Those that were dormant or otherwise 
expressed prior to the disability. 

(c) Those that come after the disability 
in which was found a secondary gain; that 
is, the emotional value of staying disabled. 

The loss suffered at disability is felt by 
the disabled as a psychological loss also. 
There was an amount of affection for that 
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particular limb that was lost or impaired. 
Psychological reaction may be: (i) un- 
believing denial; (ii) depression, grief or 
despair; or (il) relieving anxiety through 
placing responsibility on others. 

Examples are given under the three 
headings of the reactions experienced by 
a man who suffered paraplegia and a girl 
who suffered from tuberculosis of the spine. 
Dr. Lemieux points out that in the various 
cases quoted the man’s attitude towards 
his own disability bore a direct relation- 
ship to the philosophy of his milieu, while 
the girl affected by tuberculosis of the spine 
seized upon the disability to replace in her 
own system of defence previously existing 
neurotic symptoms of timidity and shyness. 
In some cases the disability became a tool 
in the hands of the sufferer useful for 
getting attention and an unbelievably subtle 
means of avoiding harsh responsibilities. 


The occupational therapists were told by 
Dr. Lemieux that “we could better co-op- 
erate with each other if only we had better 
knowledge of each other’s field”. 


Concluding his talk to the convention, 
Dr. Lemieux said: 


“The psychiatrist is trained to think in 
terms of how these personality traits relate 
to rehabilitation problems. Therefore, he 
is often at a loss to help the rest of the 
rehabilitation team. 


“On the other hand, occupational thera- 
pists in a rehabilitation centre have to 
know personally of psychiatry, of possible 
motivations and defence mechanisms used 
by patients and of psycho-therapy at their 
level of function. But this is not all, as a 
matter of fact nothing is ever over; take 
the duty nurse, should it be an inex- 
perienced nurse in training, who would be 
extremely keen at giving sympathy, due 
to her own evaluation of the patient’s dis- 
ability; will she give more than is war- 
ranted; will she give out of pity or of 
respect for the patient? Her action can 
impress the patient to such a degree that 
it would be hard for the rest of the team 
to correct a false impression in his mind. 
The answer is in more contact, more ex- 
change of views, more interrelationship be- 
tween members of the team.” 


With the Women’s Bureau 





ILO Reports on Equal Pay Principle 


In most of 46 countries that reported to ILO, principle of equal pay 
for equal work was “actively engaging the attention of governments, 
employers and workers’. Steps taken in some of the countries listed 


The principle of equal pay for men and 
women doing work of equal value “is 
actively engaging the attention of govern- 
ments, employers and workers” in most of 
the 46 countries that report to the ILO. 

Steps taken in some of the countries are 
as follows: 

In Australia, federal unions held a con- 
ference at which they decided to request 
the Australian Congress of Trade Unions 
to organize a national petition supporting 
equal pay. 

In Austria, the equal pay principle “is at 
present recognized in approximately 40 col- 
lective agreements”. 

In Belgium, earlier legislative decrees 
providing for a 25-per-cent differential 
between minimum wage rates for men and 
women are no longer in force. 

In Canada, new laws to implemen the 
principle have been enacted in the prov- 
inces of Manitoba and Nova Scotia. 

In France, none of the collective labour 
agreements and wage agreements in force 
at the present time provide different mini- 
mum wages for men and women with 
identical qualifications. 

In India, a private bill to provide for 
the application of the principle to women 
workers in the industries and agriculture 
was introduced in the House of the 
People—the lower House of Parliament. 

In the Philippines, a recent labour depart- 
ment survey found no wage discrimination 
between men and women in common 
employment. It was noted, however, that 
men and women usually perform different 
types of work, and the principle of equal 
pay was therefore considered seldom applic- 
able. 

The report to ILO also notes that 16 of 
the 46 countries indicate that the equal 
pay principle figures in their national 
constitution. ‘These are: 

Bulgaria, Burma, Byelorussia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, France, The German Federal Repub- 
lic, Hungary, India, Indonesia, Italy, Japan, 
Mexico, The Ukraine, The Soviet Union 
and Yugoslavia. 

Equal pay for equal work was awarded 
a group of women at Windsor, Ont., in an 
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arbitration case in which Judge Douglas 
Thomas was the umpire. 

The six women, members of Local 195, 
United Auto Workers, and employees of 
L. A. Young Industries Limited of Windsor, 
were working beside men, turning coil 
springs for automobile cushions. They 
received $1.31 an hour, while the men were 
getting $1.55. 

Evidence showed that the operations were 
not separated as between men and women, 
though the company emphasized that it 
was intending to do so in the future. 

The umpire maintained that the com- 
pany’s actions were in violation of a clause 
in the agreement against discrimination on 
grounds of sex, and also of the Ontario 
Female Employees’ Fair Remuneration Act. 

x * * 

A convention to eliminate conflicts of law 
arising out of provisions concerning the 
loss or acquisition of nationality by women 
as a result of marriage, of its dissolution 
or of a change in the nationality of the 
husband during marriage has been signed 
by Canada. 

The edict is known as the United Nations 
Convention on the Nationality of Married 
Women, and was adopted by the General 
Assembly January 29, 1957. 

Dr. R. A. Mackay, permanent represen- 
tative of Canada to U.N., and Mrs. M. A. 
Shipley, MP for Temiskaming, signed for 
Canada, the 25th country to ratify the 
Convention. 

a * * 

Two Canadian women have recently 
been given posts which in the past had 
been reserved exclusively for men. Both 
were made assistants to bank managers, one 
in Montreal the other at Saskatoon. 

Miss Mary Pollock was made assistant 
manager of the Bank of Montreal branch 
at Sherbrooke and Drummond streets in 
Montreal, while Miss Irene Reynolds 
assumed a similar post at the bank’s branch 
in Saskatoon. 

In the United States, a woman has been 
named associate press secretary on Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s staff. She is Mrs. Anne 
Williams Wheaton, the first woman to be 
so honoured. 
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From the Labour Gazette, May 1907 


50 Years Ago This Month 


In month after Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, received 
Royal Assent, first three applications for establishment of board of 
conciliation submitted. Two of disputes settled before boards set up 


The first three applications for the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the new Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 1907, which had 
received Royal Assent on March 22, were 
received in April. 

The first application came from the 
Cumberland Railway and Coal Company, 
Ltd., Springhill, N.S. According to the 
General Manager of the Company, the 
men, of whom about 1,700 were employed, 
had gone on strike for a closed shop. Two 
lodges of the Provincial Workmen’s Asso- 
ciation, which represented the miners, were 
insisting that all employees must become 
members of the union, while the Company 
refused to make any distinction in giving 
employment between union and non-union 
men. 

The dispute, however, was of short dura- 
tion. On the same day that the application 
reached Ottawa the Minister received a 
telegram from the management saying that 
the men had returned to work and that 
no further steps need be taken in regard 
to the application. It appeared that the 
men, in quitting their jobs, had not under- 
stood that the new legislation applied to 
Nova Scotia. They had not intended to 
act illegally, and when they realized that 
the Act did apply to them they returned 
to work at once. 


A few days later, according to the report 
in the Lasour GazErTE of May 1907, “the 
non-unionists were persuaded to join the 
Provincial Workmen’s Association, and the 
object of the unionists was thus attained”. 


A second and more serious dispute dealt 
with under the Act involved six coal mines 
in Alberta and one in British Columbia. 
Many of the miners had ceased work, partly 
through a misapprehension of the Act, no 
strike having been expressly declared. 
Finally most of the mines had been obliged 
to close down. 


The conciliation board appointed to deal 
with the dispute was under the chairman- 
ship of Sir William Mulock, Chief Justice 
of Ontario. Deputy Minister of Labour 
Mackenzie King went to Fernie to take a 
hand in the negotiations a few days before 
Sir William arrived. 
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The result was that, partly as a result of 
preliminary negotiations by Mr. King, an 
agreement between the parties resulted in 
the signing of a two-year contract early in 
May; and, in the words of a statement by 
the Western Coal Operators’ Association, it 
was not “necessary to ask the board of 
conciliation to enter upon its labours, the 
parties being themselves agreed”. 


The third dispute to come under the 
Act was between the Grand Trunk Railway 
Company and the machinists employed in 
the company’s shops at Montreal, Turcot, 
Ottawa, Toronto and Stratford. It con- 
cerned rules and rates of pay, and involved 
about 400 men. 


The application for a board in this case 
came from the employees. The setting up 
of the board was completed early in May, 
and meetings were held in Montreal on 
May 16, 17 and 18. An agreement between 
the parties was reached on the 18th, and a 
one-year contract was signed. The report 
of the chairman of the board was dated 
May 20, so that, as the Lasour GAZETTE 
said, “the whole proceedings under the Act, 
from the receipt of the application by the 
Minister on April 20 to the receipt of the 
finding of the Board, occupied precisely 
one month”. 


A bulletin issued by the Census and 
Statistics Branch of the Department of 
Agriculture in April 1907, which was sum- 
marized in the May Lasour GAZETTE, con- 
tained a report on the earnings of workers 
in various occupations in Canada, com- 
piled from the 1901 census. 


A total of 922,591 persons were enumer- 
ated according to their occupations, 736,549 
males and 186,042 females. The total popu- 
lation of Canada in 1901 between the ages 
of 15 and 65 was enumerated as 1,652,990 
males and 1,560,637 females... The ration of 
female to male wage earners was lowest in 
British Columbia, at 1 to 16.61, and highest 
in Quebec at 1 to 3.77. 


The average annual wage in 1901 was 
given as $387.16 for males and $119.98 for 
females. “Earnings were highest for the 
professional classes and in the mining indus- 
try, and lowest in the fishing and agricul- 
tural industries.” 


INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





ILO Director-General’s Report 


David Morse, in annual report prepared for 40th Internationa! Labour 
Conference in June, deals with social implications of automation and 
traces progress of technological changes in world over past few years 


“Today there is no need to regard indus- 
trial disturbance and social unrest as an 
inevitable consequence of technological 
change-overs,” says David A. Morse, Direc- 
tor-General of the International Labour 
Organization, in his annual report prepared 
for the 40th conference of the ILO next 
month. 


“In past years most of the industries 
which have gone the furthest with advanced 
mechanization and automation have been 
those in which employment has been ex- 
panding considerably,” he points out. 

The report is the first international effort 
dealing with the social implications of auto- 
mation and other technological develop- 
ments. The report traces the progress of 
revolutionary technological changes in the 
world over the past few years. 

The impact on employment, skill, educa- 
tion and training, job satisfaction, labour 
mobility, wages and hours of work, indus- 
trial safety and social security are among 
the problems examined. 


Mr. Morse also discusses the planning of 
technological changes within undertakings 
and the meaning of these developments 
for labour-management co-operation. 


Finally, the ILO Director-General out- 
lines a number of guiding principles which 
could be of help in putting modern tech- 


nology effectively to the service of man- 
kind. 


“The essentials of wise policy,” he says, 
“seem to me to be clear: careful advance 
planning on the part of management, with 
full consideration of the human problems 
of technological change-overs; full prior 
consultation of the workers and their repre- 
sentatives before plans are finalized; careful 
timing; proper safeguards to prevent or 
minimize displacements and individual in- 
justice or hardship and to assure common 
benefit from the innovations to be made.” 
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Mr. Morse lists 10 basic points of agree- 
ments on this controversial issue which, 
he says, “take us a long way forward in 
the search for guiding principles”. They 
are: 

1. Automation, atomic energy and related 
technological developments make it pos- 
sible to produce many goods and do many 
things that could not have been produced 
or done before. 

2. They have given a great impetus to 
the achievement of higher labour standards 
and higher living standards. 

3. They offer great promise for the fur- 
ther development of the industrially less 
advanced countries. 

4. They need not create over-all unem- 
ployment and do not themselves do so. 

5. They create new employment oppor- 
tunities and new skill requirements. 

6. Like all technological innovations, they 
cause labour redistribution within the 
undertaking and also from one industry, 
occupation and undertaking to another and 
sometimes from one place to another. 

7. They may create in some instances 
specific transitional problems in particular, 
problems of re-employment, whether in 
certain localities, or for certain groups of 
workers (e.g., older workers, women wiih- 
out special skills, or skilled workers whose 
skills are becoming obsolete) or for cer- 
tain individual workers. 

8. They have a direct and immediate 
impact on wages and working conditions 
and thus on the central area of labour- 
management relations. 

9. They have equally direct and im- 
mediate implications for the structure of 
social protection: for unemployment insur- 
ance and other forms of social secuity 
and for all social assistance and services 
designed to protect the individual worker 
from hardship and to promote general 
community welfare. 
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10. They have thus serious repercussions 
for management, for trade unions and for 
governments and impose on each of them 
new responsibilities and new tasks. 

The greatest need of all, in my view, is 
for reinforcing efforts to promote labour- 
management co-operation in planning, intro- 
ducing and carrying through technological 
changes. 

The undertakings which have installed 
automatic machinery and controls with least 
difficulty are those which have had the 
best continuous working relations between 
Management and Labour, and which have 
taken into account from the beginning the 
problems of management, the views of the 
union concerned and the individual workers’ 
problems. 


Mr. Morse adds that ‘there is no doubt 
in my mind that automation, atomic 
energy and other recent technological 
developments hold out great promise to 
the less advanced countries and areas of 
the world. If the conditions in which they 
can be widely applied in these countries 
and areas can be fulfilled, they lead towards 
material abundance in substitution for age- 
old poverty... My prediction would be,” 
he says, “that both automation and the 
industrial application of atomic energy will 
go further and faster in the less developed 
countries than we would now anticipate.” 


Mr. Morse points out that automation 
is only one from of technological change 
and it must be kept in proper perspective 
as one of many developments gradually 
altering the nature and structure of indus- 
try and commerce. 


Clearly, says Mr. Morse, automation is 
not new. What is new behind automation 
is the new way of thinking about produc- 
tion processes, including the possibility of 
envisaging a large and complex yet fully 
automatic production lines. 


As an American observer has pointed out, 
the fact that today an imaginative scien- 
tist can improvise, in principle, mechanisms 
capable of carrying out almost any task is 
of revolutionary significance, Mr. Morse 
says. “It is this threat that lies behind the 
fear that we have created an uncontrollable 
force imperilling our society and even that 
we are in danger of being destroyed by our 
own creations.” 


Another new element in automation is 
related to its potential in quickening the 
rate of change in industry. 


It is widely recognized that the key to 
the labour and social impact of automation 
and other technological innovations is the 
rate of speed at’ which they are introduced 
and at which they spread from one under- 
taking, industry and area to another and 
from one part of the world to another, Mr. 
Morse declares. 
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“Tf, as many have emphasized, the changes 
of the last 50 years had been compressed 
into the space of five years, there would 
have been economic and social chaos. If 
the changes resulting from automation, the 
use of atomic energy and other recent 
innovations were to take place within the 
same limited period of five years, there 
would be grounds for grave concern.” 

While it was important to try to assess 
the rate of speed at which technological 
changes are occurring and are likely to 
occur in the world economy, it should be 
frankly admitted, said Mr. Morse, “that 
at the moment we have no real means of 
knowing how fast the changes will come 
and how far they will go”. 

Few have challenged the assumption that 
automation and other developments will be 
gradual, Mr. Morse said. “Nor would I do 
so. Yet in the interests of caution it might 
be noted that only a few years ago auto- 
mation and atomic energy were both com- 
monly regarded as practical problems for 
the next decade, not for this one. Things 
have happened far faster than most quali- 
fied observers in both fields expected.” 

The need, he emphasized, is to study 
what is happening, to try a anticipate the 
impact in the social field, and to plan ahead 
to meet without confusion any problems 
that may arise. 


Impact on Jobs 


“So long as improvements are introduced 
against a background of high levels of 
economic activity and a continuing rate 
of economic expansion, the maintenance of 
the general level of employment is not 
likely to be a serious problem provided the 
occupational shifts required to adjust to 
the changes can be made,” Mr. Morse 
asserts. 


There is reason to think that heavy invest- 
ment in automation, atomic energy and 
other technological development will tend 
to keep economies buoyant. 

Past experience shows no reason to believe 
that technological innovations lead to a 
decrease in the global volume of employment. 


Education and Training 


Mr. Morse devotes three chapters to 
skill changes and resultant impact on 
education and training of young and adult 
workers. 


“A look at the world today suggests that 
a redefinition of skill is long overdue,” he 
says. “Do the classical concepts of un- 
skilled, semi-skilled and skilled workers, 
largely taken over from a static, medieval 
society of guilds, really correspond to the 
needs of the dynamic, fast-changing indus- 
trial society of today? Will the nineteenth 


century concept of salary-earning office 
employees and wage-earning factory workers 
make sense in the automated factory of 
tomorrow? The skill of one technological 
era is dead and the skill of a new era 
is just emerging.” 

It was predicted that unskilled workers, 
as we know them today, would disappear 
and that semi-skilled workers, the men of 
the assembly line, would become skilled 
workers. Others held that semi-skilled 
workers, requiring little formal or acquired 
knowledge or training would be the key 
men of the automatic world. So far, it 
was too soon to tell which of these ten- 
dencies would prevail. 


There was, however, widespread agree- 
ment that the need for skilled workers, 
technicians and engineers was likely to 
expand. But the character of their work 
would change beyond recognition. 


Mr. Morse devotes special attention to 
the problem of equipping youth for the 
factories and offices of tomorrow. 

“As technological advance continues, illi- 
teracy must be wiped out altogether. But 
modern industry demands more than this.” 

Youth would probably need better and 
longer basic schooling. A greater percentage 
of the population would need to complete 
university or equivalent education. There 
will have to be a particular upsurge in 
higher technological education, and much 
more co-ordination of education and training 
channels at all levels. Vocational training 
facilities would have to be expanded, but, 
more important, functionally re-oriented. 

Retraining of adult workers, including 
supervisors, needed more imagination as 
well as more attention from employers and 
workers, Mr. Morse states. 





6" Session, Inland Transport Committee 


Resolutions dealing with methods of improving the organization of work 
and output in ports, and with safety in road transport were adopted 


Resolutions dealing with methods of im- 
proving the organization of work and out- 
put in ports and with safety in road trans- 
port were adopted by the Sixth Session of 
the Inland Transport Committee of the 
International Labour Organization. The 
session met at Hamburg, Germany, on 
March 11 to 23. 


The principal resolutions related to the 
two technical items on the Committee’s 
agenda: (a) Methods of Improving Organi- 
zation of Work and Output in Ports; (b) 
Labour Inspection in Road Transport. 


Government, employer and worker dele- 
gates, as well as a number of observers, 
from 27 countries took part in the meeting. 
The United Nations and the European Con- 
ference of Transport Ministers were repre- 
sented by observers. Observers were also 
present from the following non-govern- 
mental organizations: International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, Interna- 
tional Co-operative Alliance, International 
Federation of Christian Factory and Trans- 
port Workers, International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions, International 
Federation of Christian Trade Unions of 
Transport Workers, International Organiza- 
tion of Employers, International Transport 
Workers’ Federation, World Federation of 
Trade Unions. 


The Canadian delegation to the session 
was: 

Government—Lionel Cauchon, MP (Beau- 
harnois); and G. R. Currie, Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch, Department of Labour, Van- 
couver, 

Employer—W. G. Scott, Railway Associa- 
tion of Canada, Montreal; and Camille 
Archambault, Canadian Trucking Associa- 
tions, Montreal. 

Worker—J. E. Corbeil, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees, Montreal; and 
Raymond Doucet, Seafarers’ International 
Union, Montreal. 

The first resolution of the Committee 


dealt with appropriate methods for improv- 
ing the organization of work and output in 


ports. It was adopted by 115 votes to one 
with eight abstentions. In the text it was 
stated: 


It is desirable that a concentrated effort 
be made to introduce practicable methods of 
improving organization of work and output 
in ports with a view to speeding up the 
turn-round of ships. A quicker turn-round 
of ships can make a substantial contribution 


to raising general economic efficiency. This 
increased productivity can and should be 
achieved through the use of improved 


methods rather than by excessive effort. 
Such improvements are expected to_ be 
reflected in better social standards, in which 
dock workers should have their fair share. 
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Annexed to the resolution is a series of 
suggestions as to the methods which would 
lead to improvement in output. The sug- 
gestions deal with the following points: 
labour-management relations, organization 
of work, the introduction of new equip- 
ment, port organization. 


Labour-Management Relations 


After stating that “sound labour-manage- 
ment relations based on active co-operation 
and mutual trust are an essential element 
in any program designed to improve the 
organization of work and output in ports,” 
the resolution suggests that certain steps 
should be taken: 


—Schemes for the regularization of em- 
ployment of dock workers, where they do 
not already exist, should be developed; 


—The competent authorities or em- 
ployers, or both, should take all practicable 
steps to ensure that new methods of im- 
proving organization of work or the intro- 
duction of new equipment do not lead to 
sudden or arbitrary dismissals; 

—There should be appropriate machinery 
involving consultation with employers’ and 
workers’ organization at the port level and, 
if desired, at the national level; 

—Procedures for the prompt settlement 
of grievances and disputes and, in par- 
ticular, those based on rates of pay or 
the strength of gangs for particular cargoes 
and circumstances, are an essential part of 
a good system of industrial relations; 

—There should be efficient systems of 
communication between all concerned in 
order to inform the docker on all matters 
relating to his conditions of employment. 


Organization of Work 


The Committee’s suggestion dealing with 
organization of work concerned the alloca- 
tion of manpower, the availability of 
dockers, periods of work, overtime, unpro- 
ductive time, work study techniques, pay- 
ment by results, training, safety and wel- 
fare. 

Central hiring arrangements with the 
establishment of call stands were recom- 
mended. Call times should be reasonably 
arranged, with the double objective of 
minimizing delay to shipping and avoiding 
unnecessary attendance of dock workers. 

The application of work study techniques 
to port work, the Committee noted, holds 
the prospect of material assistance in deter- 
mining methods of increasing efficiency. 
Various suggestions are made for the effec- 
tive introduction of schemes of payment 
by results. 
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Introduction of New Equipment 


“It is desirable,” said the Committee, “to 
accept new types of mechanical equipment, 
whether they are for use on board ship or 
on the quayside, and new methods of 
work, when they are efficient, economic 
and safe. It is also desirable that they 
should contribute to easing the work of 
the dock worker and to speeding up the 
turn-round of ships.” 


Port Organization 


To increase the efficiency of the port 
industry in relation to matters other than 
labour, the Committee asked that special 
attention be paid to co-ordination prob- 
lems, the adjustment of timetables and 
methods of administrative authorities, and 
various specific administrative steps. 


Labour Inspection in Road Transport 


A resolution based on the second tech- 
nical item on the agenda, “Labour Inspec- 
tion in Road Transport,’ was adopted by 
118 votes, none opposed, and six absten- 
tions. The resolution outlined a number 
of guiding principles. 

“The special character of road transport,” 
said the Committee, “and the great increase 
in traffic on the roads of most countries, the 
influence of which on road safety should 
not be underestimated, justify the con- 
sideration of appropriate measures for the 
protection of all the interested parties, 
namely, employers, workers and the public 
who use the roads.” 

The Committee found it desirable that its 
task of labour inspection in road transport 
should be entrusted to a specialized staff. 
Conditions of employment should not be 
isolated from technical conditions and 
safety. 

The principle points to which labour 
inspection in road transport relate are in 
particular, according to the Committee: 
daily and weekly hours of work, spread 
of the working day, maximum driving time, 
breaks, overtime, daily and weekly rest, 
as laid down in the legal provisions of the 
country concerned. 

The Committee urged that each employer 
should be required to keep registers and 
records for the purpose of inspection of the 
application of provisions for the protection 
of road transport workers, while vehicle 
staff should have individual control books. 
The Committee stated that a model con- 
trol book should be prepared under ILO 
auspices. 

The Committee’s conclusions will be sub- 
mitted to the ILO Governing Body, which 
will decide what effect shall be given to 
them. 


ILO Advisory Council on Salaried 


Employees and Professional Workers 


Discusses non-manual workers and collective bargaining, and conditions 
of employment of technical staff, and adopts number of resolutions 


The Advisory Committee on Salaried 
Employees and Professional Workers of 
the International Labour Organization, 
which met in Geneva from April 1 to 18, 
had before it the following agenda items: 
non-manual workers and collective bargain- 
ing, conditions of employment of technical 
and supervisory staff in industry (excluding 
management). 

It also adopted a number of resolutions 
on matters concerning journalists, teachers, 
and hospital and health service staff. 

The Committee was attended by govern- 
ment, worker and employer representatives 
from 21 ILO member countries. Its chair- 
man was Max Kaufmann, Swiss Govern- 
ment representative on the ILO Governing 
Body. 

The Committee adopted a_ resolution 
stressing the right of non-manual workers 
in both public and private sectors to 
benefit from the guarantee laid down in the 
international labour convention concerning 
freedom of association and protection of 
the right to organize, and drew the atten- 
tion of all governments to the various 
instruments adopted by the International 
Labour Conference concerning freedom of 
association, collective agreements, and 
voluntary conciliation and arbitration. 

The Committee concluded that the nor- 
mal method of fixing conditions of employ- 
ment of salaried employees and professional 
workers should be by means of collective 
negotiations. Collective agreements may 
relate to both questions of remuneration 
and conditions of employment. 

The Committee requested the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office to 
undertake an inquiry among governments 
of member countries with a view to per- 
mitting full discussion of the problems con- 
cerning public servants and, in particular, 
the establishment of principles on which 
the determination of conditions of work of 
public servants should be based. 

Examination by the Committee of the 
problems connected with conditions of em- 
ployment of technical and supervisory staff 
in industry, excluding management, resulted 
in the adoption of a series of resolutions. 

The Committee considered that the rapid 
increase in the proportion of technical and 
supervisory staff in industry had thrown 
into relief many problems connected with 


the status of these workers, their integra- 
tion in the undertakings, their relationship 
with other workers, as well as their living 
and working conditions. 

To meet the shortage of technical and 
supervisory staff, systems of education and 
vocational training should be better adapted 
to the demands of industrial life; in respect 
of young persons, arrangements should be 
made with a view to linking general and 
specialized education so that premature or 
erroneous specialization might be rectified. 

Special importance was attached to prob- 
lems arising for older and senior technical 
supervisory staff compelled through circum- 
stances beyond their control to seek new 
employment. In respect of such staff, the 
Committee stressed the need to ensure 
both adequate social security and the status 
and position in the salary structure in keep- 
ing with the qualifications and abilities 
required and corresponding to the duties 
and responsibilities involved. 

A further resolution calls for a thorough 
examination of conditions of employment 
of teachers, and the convening at an early 
date of a meeting of experts in which 
representatives of the organizations of the 
teaching profession would participate. 

The ILO’s Governing Body is also invited 
to request the Director-General, acting 
jointly with the specialized agencies, in 
particular with UNESCO, to prepare a con- 
crete program of study concerning Jjour- 
nalists and all the problems connected with 
that profession, together with a concrete 
program of action for the purpose of pro- 
moting vocational training of journalists, 
as well as their economic and _ social 
independence, based on uniform principles 
within a universal setting. 


The Committee’s resolution concerning 
hospital and health service staffs recom- 
mends that a study be undertaken by the 
ILO of the general conditions of training 
and employment of nurses and of the 
general conditions of employment of salaried 
non-medical hospital and health service 
staff. It proposes that a special conference 
be convened at an early date for the pur- 
pose of drawing up employment standards 
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designed to enable the hospital and health 
services to recruit the personnel necessary 
ror their proper functioning and progress. 
The Committee also requested that 
appropriate consideration be given to non- 
manual workers, both in the private and 


public sector, in the program of research 
and studies conducted by the ILO in the 
field of labour-management relations. It 
suggested also that the problems of non- 
manual workers should be given attention 
in the ILO’s technical assistance program. 





Wages, Hours of Work and Manning on Board Ship 


Representatives from eight maritime 
powers and six representatives respectively 
from shipowners’ and seafarers’ groups con- 
stituted a working party which met in 
Geneva from April 11 to 17. Aimed at 
obtaining the agreement of all three 
groups—government, shipowners and sea- 
farers—the working party has established 
a draft recommendation on wages, hours 
of work and manning on board ship which 
will be submitted to the 1958 maritime 
session of the International Labour Con- 
ference. The working party was convened 
at the request of the Preparatory Technical 
Maritime Conference which was held in 
London last autumn (L.G., Jan., p. 55) and 
considered the question of revision by the 
forthcoming maritime conference of the 
existing international labour convention on 
wages, hours of work and manning on board 
ship. 


The preamble to the working party’s 
draft recommendation recognizes “the 
need for a further instrument which will 
likewise encourage ILO member states to 
improve the conditions of employment of 
seafarers”. 

At the closing sitting of the working 
party, Ove Nielsen, Danish government 
representative, declared that it was the 
first time in the ILO since 1920 that com- 
mon agreement had been reached between 
representatives of shipowners and seafarers 
on matters relating to wages, hours of work 
and manning on board ship. 

The six governments represented were 
Argentina, Denmark, France, India, the 
United Kingdom and the United States, 
with Japan and The Netherlands as sub- 
stitutes. 





Nicaragua Rejoins ILO as 78th Member Country 


Nicaragua last month became the 78th 
member country of the International 
Labour Organization. 

In a letter to David A. Morse, ILO 
Director-General, Alejandro Montiel Ar- 
guello, Nicaraguan Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, accepted the obligations of ILO 
membership for his country. As a member 


of the United Nations, this Central Ameri- 
can republic automatically becomes a mem- 
ber of the ILO once it formally accepts the 
obhgations of the ILO Constitution. 
Nicaragua joined the ILO in 1919, the 
year the Organization was founded under 
the League of Nations. It withdrew from 
both the ILO and the League in 1938. 





ILO Committee Reports on Application of Conventions, Recommendations 


In a review of its first 30 years of activity, 
the committee of experts on the application 
of Conventions and Recommendations of 
the International Labour Organization 
found an “impressive” increase not only in 
the number of ratifications of Conventions 
but also in the geographical distribution. 

In the 30-year period, the total of ratifica- 
tions has risen from 229 to 1,169. 

In its unanimous report to be submitted 
to the International Labour Conference 
next month, the committee said this increase 
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represents a striking development both in 
labour legislation and in the obligations 
voluntarily assumed by countries through- 
out the world. 


The increase has been accompanied by 
a much wider geographical distribution of 
the ratifications, the committee pointed 
out. “While in 1927 nine-tenths of the 
ratifications came from European states, 
now nearly one-half come from  non- 
European states. Among these states are 
many in the earlier stages of economic 
and industrial development.” 


TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY. 


The main function of labour-management 
committees is to gain employee interest in 
the many areas where joint consultation is 
valuable, E. D. Holdup, Superintendent of 
the Ontario Hydro Electric Commission’s 
R. L. Hearn Generating Station in Toronto, 
said recently in an interview. 


Mr. Holdup said it was very important 
for members of a joint committee to work 
as a homogeneous group, and not to think 
that they represent opposing interests. He 
pointed out that labour-management com- 
mittees can do this because they are 
advisory, and their principal purpose is to 
bring management and labour together on 
matters of common interest. 


Mr. Holdup’s observations were based on 
his own experience with the Joint Consul- 
tation Committee at the Station. Discus- 
sions in the Committee centre around 
health, safety, education, social activities, 
matters dealing with employee welfare, and 
plant operations. Since its formation, the 
Joint Consultation Committee at the 
Station has been able to assist management 
in a variety of ways. One of its most 
important contributions has been in the 
field of safety and accident prevention. 

Although the Ontario Hydro Commis- 
sion maintains a large and efficient safety 
organization, the Committee has also been 
able to contribute to the Station’s excellent 
safety record. Any accidents—and there 
have been no serious ones—are reviewed at 
each meeting in an attempt to discover the 
causes and to eliminate them. 


As a further safety aid, the Committee 
has been instrumental in organizing and 
sponsoring a first aid safety roster. On the 
Committee’s suggestions, a first aid course 
was offered to the employees and more 
than 30 qualified for first aid certificates. A 
list of all personnel qualified by this course 
is kept, and management has arranged for 
at least two or three qualified first aid 
people to be at work on each shift. 

Because the production of electricity is 
highly technical, the scope for production 
suggestions at the Station is not great. 
Despite this limitation, employees in the 
plant have come up with a variety of ideas 
and recommendations designed to make 
work more efficient and easier. Specifically, 
the Committee’s main efforts to improve 
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plant efficiency have been directed towards 

finding more efficient ways to use equip- 

ment, improving interdepartmental co-op- 

eration, better maintenance procedures, 

elimination of waste, and more effective use 

of station manpower. 
* * * 

Through a joint labour-management 
safety program, management at the Toronto 
plant of Lever Bros., and the union repre- 
senting the amloveds have been able to 
develop a well co-ordinated safety program. 
The Joint Health and Safety Committee at 
this plant has been active since 1949. Pro- 
vision for the Committee is found in the 
collective agreement between the company 
and Local 32, International Chemical 
Workers Union (CLC). 

The Health and Safety Committee dis- 
cusses a wide variety of safety subjects 
including eye protection, foot protection, 
personal protective equipment and general 
plant safety hazards. It also advises on 
methods to promote safety education, to 
improve safety co-operation between fore- 
men and union stewards, and attempts to 
find the cause for any accidents and how 
they may be avoided in future. 

While the Committee is an advisory 
body, both company and union have a 
great deal of confidence in its recommen- 
dations, and they are usually accepted by 
both. Management and union alternate 
their representatives on the Committee 
regularly, so that as many as possible may 
benefit from the experience. 

One of the Committee’s most important 
jobs is to conduct regular safety inspections. 
In carrying out these inspections the inspec- 
tion team first spends some time observing 
the various operations in a given section. 
All details of the operation are then dis- 
cussed with the foreman concerned. Reports 
on the conditions found are made to the 
Committee. Accurate records of these 
reports are kept as well as a record of what 
action is taken on recommendations. 

The labour-management safety commit- 
tee at Lever Bros., provides an excellent 
opportunity for management and labour to 
exchange information on safety hazards and 
accident prevention. Because of this pro- 
gram, the employees are confident that 
their safety is the concern of both their 
employer and their union. 





Establishment of Labour-Management 


Committees is encouraged and assisted 
by the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. In addition to 
field representatives located in key in- 
dustrial centres, who are available to 
help both managements and trade unions, 
the Service provides various aids in the 
form of booklets, posters and films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during March. The Board 
issued eight certificates designating bar- 
gaining agents, rejected three applications 
for certification and granted one request 
for review of decision. During the month 
the Board received eight applications for 
certification, allowed the withdrawal of 
three applications for certification, and 
received one application for provision for 
final settlement of differences concerning 
the meaning or violation of a collective 
agreement. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
on behalf of locomotive engineers employed 
by the Wabash Railroad Company on its 
Buffalo Division, Lines East of Detroit 
Clara Mian. 810% 

2. Building Service Employees’ Interna- 
tional Union, Local 244, on behalf of a 
unit of building service employees em- 
ployed by the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration at Vancouver (L.G., Mar., p. 311). 

3. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, Local 64, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of the Newfound- 
land Broadcasting Co. Ltd., St. John’s, Nfld., 
excluding office and building service em- 
ployees (L.G., Apr., p. 451). 

4. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Niagara Television 
Limited, Hamilton, employed in the com- 
pany’s engineering department, film depart- 
ment (studio), news department, and com- 
mercial film division (L.G., Apr., p. 452). 

5. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 796, on behalf of a unit 
of stationary engineers employed by Can- 
Met Explorations Limited, Township 144, 
District of Algoma, Ontario (L.G., Apr., 
D. 402). 

6. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America, Division 1502, on behalf 
of a unit of transportation inspectors 
employed by the Ottawa Transportation 
Commission (L.G., Apr., p. 452). 
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Labour Relations Board 


7. Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Driv- 
ers, Local Union 419, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Hill the 
Mover (Canada) Limited operating in and 
out of Toronto (L.G., Apr., p. 452). 

8. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the M.V. Burnaco by the Boom 
Chain Transportation Company, Limited, 
Vancouver (L.G., Apr., p. 452). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 

1. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Iron Ore ‘Transport Company Limited, 
Montreal, respondent (See Reasons for 
Judgment below) (L.G., Nov. 1956, p. 1404). 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Westriver Ore Transports, Limited, Mont- 
real, respondent (See Reasons for Judgment 
below) (L.G., Nov. 1956, p. 1404). 

3. Cold Storage, Grain Workers and 
General Maintenance Union, Local No. 1, 
National Harbours Board, Halifax, NS., 
applicant, and National Harbours Board, 
Halifax, N.S., respondent. The Board made 
the decision that the application should not 
be entertained in the circumstances of this 
case and in the light of the Board’s Rules 
of Procedure concerning the time of filing 
a second application (L.G., Apr., p. 452). 


Request for Review of Decision Granted 
Association of Atomic Energy Technicians 
and Draftsmen, Local 165, of the American 
Federation of Technical Engineers, appli- 
cant, and Atomic Energy of Canada, Lim- 
ited, respondent. The certificate issued on 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 





September 10, 1953 (L.G. 1953, p. 1627) 
was amended to include in the bargaining 
unit employees at Chalk River, Ont., 
classified as laboratory service assistant, 
laboratory service supervisor 1, and labora- 
tory supervisor 2. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the M.V. Imperial Vancouver by 
Imperial Oil Limited, Marine Division, 
Vancouver (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the motor vessels Imperial Nanaimo 





Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. JDeci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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Relations and Dispufes Investigation Act 
























and Imperial Namu by Imperial Oil Lim- 
ited, British Columbia Marketing Division, 
Vancouver (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

3. United Marine Workers Division of 
District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, on behalf of unlicensed personnel 
aboard vessels operated by the Clarke 
Steamship Co. Limited and its associated 
companies: La Compagnie de Transport du 
Bas St-Laurent Ltée, Magdalen Islands 
Transportation Company Limited, North 
Coast Steamship Co. Ltd., North Pioneer 
Steamship Co. Ltd., Gulf Ports Steamship 
Co. Ltd., Terra Nova Steamship Co. Ltd., 
La Traverse Riviére-du-Loup St. Simeon 
Limitée, and La Compagnie de Navigation 
Charlevoix-Saguenay Limitée (Investigat- 
ing Officer: C. E. Poirier). 





the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under  two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 


before the Canada Labour’ Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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4, Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Dri- 
vers Union, Local 419, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Deluxe 
Transportation Limited, North Bay, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

5. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the John W. McKay, operated out 
of Halifax, N.S., by the Commercial Cable 
Company Limited (Investigating Officer: 
C;-E. Poirier). 

6. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Husband 
Transport Limited, Montreal (Investigating 
Officer: Remi Duquette). 


7. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 979, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Soo-Security Freight 
Lines Ltd., Regina, Sask. (Investigating 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

8. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 513, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 


by the Elk Falls Company Limited, Dun- 
can Bay, B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. 8. 
Tysoe). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 218, applicant, and Cana- 
dian Pacific Air Lines Limited, Vancouver 
International Airport, Sea Island, B.C., 
respondent (L.G., Mar., p. 310). 

2. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 424, applicant, and Cana- 
dian Pacific Air Lines Limited, Edmonton, 
respondent (L.G., Apr., p. 451). 

3. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 512, appli- 
cant, and Empire Stevedoring Company 
Ltd., Vancouver, respondent (grain locker 
maintenance employees) (L.G., Mar., p. 
310). 


Application under Section 19 of Act 


Application for provision for final settle- 
ment of differences concerning the meaning 
or violation of the collective agreement 
affecting the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local No. 31, applicant, 
and Sabre Freight Lines Limited, Windsor, 
Ont., respondent. 


Reasons for Judgment in Certification Applications Affecting 


I. Seafarers’ International Union of North America, Canadian District 


and 

lron Ore Transport Company, Limited 
and 

National Union of Seamen (Intervener) 


ll. Seafarers’ International Union of North America, Canadian District 


and 

Westriver Ore Transports, Limited 
and 

National Union of Seamen (Intervener) 


The Board consisted of C. R. Smith, 
Chairman, and Messrs. W. L. Best, E. R. 
Complin, J. A. D’Aoust, A. J. Hills, A. R. 
Mosher and A. C. Ross, members. 


Reasons for Judgment 


These are two applications for certifica- 
tion as bargaining agent for units of em- 
ployees of the respondents made with regard 
to the unlicensed employees employed 
aboard the vessels Sept-Iles, Ruth Lake, 
Knob Lake and Westriver, the application 
in respect of Iron Ore Transport Company, 
Limited, having reference to personnel on 
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the first three named vessels and the 
application in respect of Westriver Ore 
Transports, Limited, having reference to 
personnel on the last-named vessel, West- 
river. It was agreed that the two applica- 
tions should be heard together as the 
issues involved were similar. 

The two companies, named in the appli- 
cations as owners of the vessels, are 
incorporated under the Canadian Com- 
panies Act. The vessels are registered in 
the United Kingdom. Management agree- 
ments have been entered into by each 


company with C. T. Bowring and Company 
Limited, an English company, whereby the 
latter supplies the masters and crews for 
the vessels. It hires the crews and pays 
their wages. In return, the owner company 
pays the Bowring Company a fixed fee for 
its services and reimburses it for its dis- 
bursements for wages and certain other 
expenses. The owner company controls the 
destination of the vessel and the nature 
of its work. 


In 1956, for a period of more than six 
months, these vessels were engaged con- 
tinuously in Canadian waters carrying iron 
ore from Sept Iles to Contrecoeur, Que. 
This was the regular run, but occasionally, 
if the ore hoppers at Contrecoeur were full, 
a vessel might run from Sept Iles to Phila- 
delphia or some other port where the ore 
would be unloaded. From about the end 
of the navigation season in the St. Lawrence 
River in the late fall of 1956 the vessels 
have been engaged in other waters, entirely 
outside Canada. 

The evidence indicates that of the crews 
of these vessels there is only one man 
who is a Canadian, practically all of the 
rest, from the masters down, being British. 
All were engaged in England to serve in 
these vessels. They were all signed on 
under the (British) Merchant Shipping Act, 
1894, which requires the master of a ship 
to enter into agreements with all seamen 
taken to sea from a port in the United 
Kingdom. The agreements made in respect 
of the crews of these ships are quite 
detailed, specifying, among other things, 
the maximum length of the voyage, the 
amount of food to be provided for the 
crew and other conditions of service, as well 
as the monthly wages to be paid. 

It was argued that one of the vessels 
affected by this application, the Knob Lake, 
was not owned by the Iron Ore Transport 
Company, Limited, but by a Bermuda 
company, the Panoceanic Navigation Com- 
pany Limited, that the employer in respect 
of these crews was not the owner of the 
vessel but in each case was the Bowring 
Company, and also that the Board had no 
jurisdiction because the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act did 
not apply to the vessels in question. 


The Board deems it unnecessary to 
examine the first two of these points of 
argument or to discuss the third point at 
any length, by reason of the decision it has 
reached on two further questions. 


In the Board’s opinion the terms of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act are wide enough to enable the 
Board to exercise jurisdiction in respect 
of the crews of these vessels, but two vital 


questions remain. Is the Board required to 
exercise jurisdiction, and if not, do the 
circumstances of this case disclose a situa- 
tion in which the Board should exercise 
jurisdiction? 

The rules of international law have a 
bearing on these questions and require con- 
sideration. In the first place, Canadian law 
recognizes the rule of international mari- 
time law that the nationality of a ship is 
determined not by the nationality of its 
owner but by the state in which it is 
registered and whose flag it flies. Under this 
rule these ships, therefore, are to be 
regarded as British ships, not Canadian 
ships. By Canadian as well as interna- 
tional law Canadian courts have no juris- 
diction over the ships and crews of other 
states except when they are within Cana- 
dian territorial waters. Again under inter- 
national law, recognized by Canada, one 
state through its courts or otherwise, for 
reasons of comity, may and usually does 
refuse to exercise jurisdiction over the 
ships and crews of another state while in 
the territorial waters of the first, in respect 
of many matters and particularly in respect 
of matters of internal management or 
discipline or relations between the master 
and crew. Labour relations are included 
within the terms “internal management” 
and “relations between the master and 
crew”. 

This being the position in international 
law, the further question arises: Does the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act require the Board to exercise 
jurisdiction under the circumstances of this 
case? Unless the wording used by Parlia- 
ment clearly indicates a contrary intention, 
the courts of Canada interpret legislation 
in accordance with the rules of interna- 
tional law. The Board has found nothing 
in the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act which requires the Board 
to exercise jurisdiction where international 
law for reasons of comity would justify 
refusal to do so. The Board has therefore 
come to the conclusion that while it 
possesses jurisdiction to deal with applica- 
tions affecting the crews of these vessels, 
it may in its discretion refuse to exercise 
jurisdiction. 

Certain additional facts should now be 
mentioned. The evidence indicates that all 
members of the crews of these vessels are 
required to be members of the National 
Union of Seamen (a British union), and 
that this union is the sole bargaining agent 
for all ratings on British registered ships, 
with certain specific exceptions which do 
not affect the position in this case. The 
evidence further indicates that each rating 
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who signs on articles for service on a 
British merchant ship is also required to 
sign a document undertaking to abide by 
the decisions of the National Maritime 
Board (of Great Britain). He is also 
entitled to the benefit of such decisions. 
The Board was informed that the National 
Maritime Board is a negotiating body com- 
posed of representatives of shipowners on 
the one side and union representatives of 
ratings, officers, carpenters and others on 
the other side. It appears to the Board to 
be obvious that the National Union of 
Seamen negotiates in the National Mari- 
time Board as agent for its members, 
including the crews of these vessels. 

From an examination of all of the 
evidence the conclusion appears inescapable 
that at the time articles for service on 
these vessels were signed, the owner com- 
pany, the Bowring Company, the masters 
and the ratings all intended that the rights 
and liabilities of the ratings should be 
governed by British law. 


After careful consideration of all the 
facts and circumstances affecting these 
applications and in view of the apparent 
intention of all parties concerned that 
British law should govern the labour rela- 
tions of the ratings on these vessels, the 
Board has come to the conclusion that the 
case is one in which, for reasons of comity, 
it should decline to exercise jurisdiction. 
The applications are therefore refused. 


(Sgd.) C. R. Smirx, 
for the Board 
For the Applicant: 
Gorpon F. Henperson, Esq., Q.C. 
R. H. McKercuer, Esq. 
Lreonarp J. McLaucHuin, Esq. 
Down Swart, Esq. 
JosEPH STERN, Esq. 
For the Respondent: 
Hueu E. O’Donnet, Esq., Q.C. 
Errot K. McDouaatt, Esq., Q.C. 
Capt. CG) TA Pires 
For the Intervener: 
Grorce THompson, Esq. 


Dated at Ottawa, April 3, 1957. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Consolidated Dennison Mines Limited, 
Spragge, Ont., and Local 1001, Blind River 
and District Mane and Mill Workers, Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Suielier 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough). 

2. National Harbours Board, Montreal, 
and Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (Contieaton Officer: 
R. Duquette). 

3. National Harbours Board, Prescott, 
and National Harbours Board Employees’ 
Association of Prescott (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

4. Canadian Shipping Federation of 
Canada, Montreal, and Local 375, Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Duquette). 


5. Consolidated Dennison Mines Limited, 
Spragge, Ont., and Local 796, International 
Union of Operating Engineers (Conciliation 


‘Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 
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Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Robin Hood Flour Mills, Moose Jaw, 
and Local 201, Flour and Cereal Workerg 
Division, United Packinghouse Workers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: J. 8. Gunn) 
CLG April wp. 453); 

2. Empire Stevedoring Company Limited, 
Vancouver, and Local 512, International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie), (L.G., 
Maren, po o12 ye 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


Consolidated Dennison Mines Limited, 
Spragge, Ont., and Local 1001, Blind River 
and District Mine and Mill Workers, Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough) (see above). 


Board Reports Received during Month 


1. Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 
(Beaverlodge Operations) and International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
Local 918, (L.G., March, p. 312). The text 
of the report is reproduced below. 


2. Radio Saguenay Limited (Station 
CKRS), Jonquiére, Que., and the National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (L.G., April, p. 453). The text 
of the report is reproduced below. 

3. Canadian National Steamships (West 
Indies) Limited, and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America (L.G., 
Feb., p. 176). The text of the report is 
reproduced below. 

4. Dominion Shipping Company Limited 
and Seafarers International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., March, 
p. 312). The text of the report is repro- 
duced below. 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 


Radio Saguenay Limited (CKRS) Jon- 
quiere, Que., and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians (see 
above). 


Dispute Not Settled after Board Procedure 


Brett-Young Seeds Limited, Winnipeg, 
and International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America, Local 338 (L.G., Dec. 
1956, p. 1546). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 


and : 


International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 


Pursuant to the provisions in that behalf 
contained in Section 32 (3) of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act, the Chairman after consultation with 
the other members of the Board fixed two 
o’clock, in the afternoon, on Monday, the 
4th day of March, A.D. 1957, in the staff 
room of Eldorado Mining & Refining Lim- 
ited at Eldorado as the time, date and place 
for the commencement of the meetings of 
the Conciliation Board and the Board met 
at the said time and place on the 4th, 5th 
and 6th days of March, 1957. 

The company was represented by Mr. 
R. J. Henry, the Vice-President of the 
company, Mr. W. M. Gilchrist, the Man- 
ager of the Beaverlodge operation of the 
company, Mr. H. E. Lake, the Assistant 
Manager of the Beaverlodge operation of 
the company, C. W. Clement, QC, of 
Edmonton, Alta., Counsel for the company, 
Mr. C. B. Bachenis, Personnel Officer for 
the Beaverlodge operation of the company, 
Mr. R. C. Powell, Secretary of the Beaver- 
lodge operation of the company, Mr. J. M. 
Douglas, Mine Superintendent of the 
Beaverlodge operation of the company, 
H. Blow, Superintendent of the Safety and 
Ventilation Department of the Beaverlodge 
operation of the company. The union was 
represented by Mr. William Longridge, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the United Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers in Canada, Mr. 
John Moffat, National Organizer of United 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers in Canada, 
Mr. Thomas Doschiwnyk, Local President 
of Beaverlodge Local 913, Mr. Aldége 
Grenier, Vice-President of the said Local, 
Mr. Syl. Pineau, Shop Steward of the said 


Local, and Mr. William Wilson and Mr. 
A. Kopp, members of the bargaining com- 
mittee of the said Local. 


Mr. Longridge on behalf of the Union 
presented a formal submission which was 
filed as Exhibit “Union No. 1” to which 
was attached a printed copy of the collec- 
tive bargaining agreement which was made 
on the 7th day of February, A.D. 1956, 
between the company and Local 913 of the 
Union, and a number of schedules referred 
{Osedielixhabits “4D jeiG 9D and ne Hy 
setting forth supplementary information 
referred to in the formal submission, Mr. 
Longridge then proceeded to explain and 
discuss the submission so presented and 
filed. In the course of doing this he was 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
received the majority and minority 
reports of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with 
matters in dispute between Local 913, 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, and Eldorado Mining 
and Refining Limited, Eldorado, Sask. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of His Honour Mr. Justice H. F. Thom- 
son, who was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, S._ H. 
McCuaig, QC, Edmonton, and Leo Nim- 
sick, MLA, Kimberley, nominees of the 
company and Union, respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was_submitted_by 
the Chairman and Mr. Nimsick. The 


minority report was submitted by Mr. 
McCuaig. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
here. 
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questioned from time to time by members 
of the Board and by representatives of the 
company. 

Following the presentation of the Union’s 
case, Mr. Gilchrist on behalf of the com- 
pany presented a formal submission, which 
was filed as Exhibit “Coy. 1” to which were 
attached a number of schedules or tabula- 
tions which were referred to therein as 
appendices 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 respectively. 
He thereupon proceeded to explain and 
discuss the various matters referred to in 
the said submission. 

The explanations given by Mr. Gilchrist 
were supplemented by additional informa- 
tion furnished by Mr. Henry, Mr. Bachenis, 
Mr. Powell and other representatives of the 
company and the case for the company 
was then summarized and amplified by Mr. 
Clement, Counsel of the company. 

A full opportunity was given to the 
members of the Board and to the represen- 
tatives of the negotiating parties to ask 
questions and a general discussion ensued. 
The proposals submitted by the parties 
were fully examined and discussed. A full 
opportunity was given to each side to 
make any further and other representations 
and submit other arguments as they might 
wish. Fortunately it was not necessary to 
subpoena any witnesses. 

It soon became evident that it would 
not be difficult to reach an agreement in 
regard to a number of the matters which 
have heretofore been discussed by the 
representatives of the negotiating parties. 
It was, however, found impossible to bring 
the parties to an agreement in regard to 
the following matters:— 

(a) Wages, 

(b) The inclusion of a suitable provision 
to set up a contract committee to 
examine and negotiate contracts for 
underground work, 

(c) Union security. 


The item which presented by far the 
greatest difficulty is “wages”. It was very 
difficult to get either party to formulate 
a definite proposal but in the discussions 
the parties were gradually brought closer 
and closer together until finally the repre- 
sentatives of the Union made an offer. 

It was met by a counter-proposal from 
the company. The said proposal and 
counter-proposal were discussed at length 
for several meetings but the Board found 
it impossible to reconcile the differences, or 
to obtain an agreement, and it is necessary 
for the Board to formulate a proposal in 
regard to wages which it thinks would be 
fair and reasonable to both parties. 

After giving the matter its best con- 
sideration the Board is of the opinion that 
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the following arrangement in regard to 
wages would in fact be fair and reasonable: 

(a) That in the new agreement the par- 
ties should adopt the classification of 
employees set out in Exhibit “I” to 
the submission or brief filed by the 
Union as Exhibit “Union No. 1”. 

(b) That the wages to be paid to em- 
ployees of the various classifications 
during the year 1957 should be the 
wages set out for such classifications 
in said Exhibit “EK” provided that 
underground employees who are pre- 
sently paid at the rate of $1.75 per 
hour and labourers and helpers should 
be paid an additional two cents (2c.) 
per hour. 

(c) That for the year 1958 there should 
be a general increase in the wages 
of all the said employees of five per 
cent (5%) across the board. 


The members of the Board have given a 
great deal of consideration to the advis- 
ability of including some provision in regard 
to the establishment of an underground 
contracts committee and would recommend 
that the new agreement should contain a 
provision to the following effect :— 

An employee shall at any time have the 
privilege of applying to his supervisor to 
review the method of calculating his incen- 
tive bonus or the charge for any item of 
supply and to request that the rate or charge 
be re-studied. The employee may be accom- 
panied to any such conference by two fellow 
employees who shall be experienced miners 
and members of a committee to be named 
for that purpose by the Union. 


The question of union security has also 
been a difficult one and here again the 
members of the Board feel that there 
should be some compromise and it there- 
fore recommends that there should be 
included in the new agreement to be signed 
by the parties a provision for a voluntary 
revocable check-off to the following effect :— 


Voluntary Revocable Check-off: 

(a) The company shall, during the term 
of the agreement honour a_ written 
request by an employee for the deduc- 
tion and remittance of dues, fees and 
assessments (excluding fines) payable 
to the Union. Such written request 
may be revoked at any time by notice 
in writing to the company. 

(b) The company shall remit to the Union 
monthly the sums so deducted together 
with a written statement showing the 
names of the employees from whom 
the deductions were made and the 
amount of each deduction. 

(c) The company shall not be obliged to 
deduct and remit the said sums unless 
it has on hand wages which would 
otherwise be paid to the employee. 

(d) If an employee revokes his request in 
writing the company shall notify the 
Union of the revocation at the same 
time that it forwards its next monthly 
deductions. 


,e) When an employee who has a written 
request in good standing leaves the 
employ of the company, the company 
shall forward the written request to 
the Union and the Union shall send 
the company a receipt for same. 


There is set out in Exhibit “B” to the 
submission or brief filed by the Union as 
Exhibit “Union No. 1” a number of matters 
which have been the subject of negotiation 
between the parties in their prior negotia- 
tions. In going into these, however, the 
Board found that most of them had either 
been settled or withdrawn. The Union has 
not abandoned the others but in the hope 
of obtaining an agreement has not par- 
ticularly pressed the same and under the 
circumstances the Board assumes that it is 
not necessary to make any special finding 
or report in regard thereto. 

In its presentation the representatives of 
the company were at some pains to explain 
that it had done many things to reduce 
the cost of living for its employees, to 
provide conveniences for their enjoyment 
and to improve living conditions in a plant 
which, admittedly, is in an isolated area. 
It has also provided many benefits includ- 
ing a company store which sells to em- 
ployees at cost and a_ well-thought-out 
welfare plan. It is not necessary to itemize 
these various benefits and conveniences in 
detail. It is sufficient to say that the 
members of the Board are much impressed 
by them and do believe that, in the aggre- 
gate, these various benefits and con- 
veniences result in material savings to 
the employees, which is something which 
must be taken into account in considering 
wage rates. 

The agreement which has heretofore been 
in force was terminated as of the end of 
1956. It is common ground therefore that 
this agreement should be retroactive to the 
first day of January, 1957, and the recom- 
mendations herein contained are made on 
the assumption that the new agreement 
will bear that date. 

All of which is respectfully submitted this 
6th day of March, A.D. 1957. 


(Sed.) Harotp F. THomson, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Lzo T. Nrimsicx, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


I find it necessary to dissent from my 
colleagues on the Board for the following 
reasons: 

1. It was made clear at the hearing from 
the evidence of experts in the uranium field 
that there is an ever-increasing supply of 
this mineral being found in various parts 


of the world, with large prospective produc- 
tion which will increase from year to year. 
It is impossible to say at the present time 
whether the increase can be absorbed and 
there is a distinct possibility that the mar- 
ket may reach the saturation point. Addi- 
tionally, we were told that the product of 
this and other Canadian mines eventually 
reached the United States and is sold at 
a fixed price over a period of years with 
no provision for a variation in the price 
upward if the company is involved jn 
higher costs of production. For these 
reasons, management must exercise extreme 
care in holding to established costs. 

2. There is abundant indication that the 
company is carefully managed in the best 
interests of the people of Canada and 
those who find employment there. There 
was no indication at the hearing of any 
dissatisfaction among the workers or the 
staff. Everything possible has been done to 
provide for their comfort and convenience. 

3. In order to offset the disadvantages— 
and there are some—of living in an area 
which can only be reached by air in the 
winter months and by boat in summer, and 
to offset the higher costs of living, many 
provisions have been made by the com- 
pany to absorb these increased costs and 
to make living more attractive. These were 
detailed to the Board at the hearing and 
it is unnecessary to repeat them. It has 
been stated that their value to the em- 
ployee amounts to the equivalent of 37c. 
per hour and has involved the company in 
very substantial outlays. These considera- 
tions have emanated from a genuine desire 
on the part of management to make the 
cost of living as near as possible equal to 
that which pertains in the older established 
areas of the West. These have not been 
conceded as the result of “bargaining” and 
it is possible for this reason sufficient 
emphasis has not been placed on their 
value. 

4. It is in the interests of Labour itself 
to resist the inflationary tendencies which 
are the subject of concern to thinking Cana- 
dians. The periodic demand for wage 
increases which in many cases arise annually 
is having an adverse effect on our economy 
and could conceivably price us out of world 
markets. This fact was stressed at the 
hearing. 

5. Eldorado has no monopoly on the 
supply of uranium and therefore cannot 
disregard world competition, nor can it 
pass along additional costs of production 
when compelled to sell at a fixed price. 

6. In the brief of the Union, Exhibit 
“FY” ig set out a schedule of wages prepared 
by the management of Eldorado after care- 
ful consideration of the comparative valucs 
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of an hourly basis of the employees in the 
bargaining unit. I am not prepared to say 
that management has under-estimated the 
value of the services in the over-all 
picture rendered by underground employees, 
labourers and helpers as must be inferred 
from the majority report, and it is my 
view that to take these three classes and 
treat them in a special category is neither 
fair to management nor to other employees. 

I am moved to go along part way with 
my colleagues, taking into account the 
trend of the negotiations before the Board, 
and my recommendations are as follows:— 


(a) That the company should pay the 
schedule of wages for the year 1957 
set out in Exhibit “HE”, 

(b) That payment on the 1957 schedule 
of wages so established should be 
paid for the year 1958 with a 5% 
increase. 

(c) That no other changes be made in 
the agreement at this time. 

Dated at Edmonton, Alberta, this 7th 

day of March, A.D. 1957. 


(Sgd.) S. H. McCuvarc, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Radio Saguenay Limited (Station CKRS) 


and 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 


(Translation) 


The Board that was established to deal 
with the dispute between the above-men- 
tioned parties begs to submit the following 
report: 

The present dispute arose from bargaining 
undertaken between the parties for the 
drawing up of a collective agreement. 

The parties having been unable to agree 
on certain points, a conciliation officer was, 
accordingly, appointed under the terms of 
the Act. Further negotiations were unsuc- 
cessful in bringing about unanimous agree- 
ment on all the points at issue and the 
present Board was therefore set up. 

The present Board having been set up 
and steps having been taken with a view 
to the holding of meetings in order to hear 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to hear a dispute between 
National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians and Radio 
Saguenay Limited (Station CKRS) Jon- 
quiere, Que. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 
of His Honour Mr. Justice Edouard Tel- 
lier, Montreal, who was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
Eugene Lacasse, Montreal, and Robert 
Auclair, Arvida, nominees of the company 
and union. 


The text of the unanimous report is 
reproduced here. 
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the parties, the latter held further negotia- 
tions and came to an understanding. They 
accepted a collective agreement which was 
filed, in duplicate, with the Board. This 
agreement, in duplicate, is attached to the 
present report. The parties have requested, 
however, that the agreement be confirmed 
and received by the present Board of 
Conciliation. 


The Board appointed on January 8, 1957, 
by the Honourable Minister of Labour, 
under the terms of the Act, was made up 
as follows: 


Chairman: Honourable Mr. Justice 


Edouard Tellier. 

Members: Eugéne Lacasse, Employer’s 
Nominee; Robert Auclair, Union Nominee. 

The Members of the Board have exam- 
ined the contract, duly signed by the 
authorized parties. 

In so far as it may be necessary, and in 
view of the request made by the parties, 
the Board confirms the agreement reached 
between the parties and gives them proof 
thereof. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Enovarp TELuier, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Euacitne Lacasss, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) Roperrt Avucwair, 
Member. 


Montreal, March 19, 1957. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Canadian National Steamships (West Indies) Limited 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America 


The Conciliation Board appointed in the 
above matter, consisting of His Honour 
Judge W. S. Lane of Picton, Ont., Mr. 
Louis Laberge of Montreal, Que., and Mr. 
Philip F. Vineberg, Advocate, of Montreal, 
Que., has met the parties in the City of 
Montreal on January 7th and 8th, 1957. 
The parties were represented as follows: 


For the Union— 


Mr. Leonard J. McLaughlin, Secretary- 
‘Treasurer, 

Mr. E. Bedford, Committeeman, 

Mr. F. Barlow, Committeeman, 

Mr. R. Greaves, Committeeman, 

Capt. J. DesLauriers, 

and in the afternoon of the first day, 
replacing Capt. DesLauriers, Capt. 
Plamondon. 


For the Company— 


Mr. J. A. Sauve, General Manager, Cana- 
dian National Steamships, 
Mr. T. A. Johnstone, Manager Labour 
Relations, Canadian National Railways, 
Capt. P. A. Kelly, Asst. General Manager, 
Canadian National Steamships, 
Mr. H. Abbott, Asst. Manager Labour 
Relations, Canadian National Railways, 
Capt. D. C. Wallace, Marine Superinten- 
dent, Canadian National Steamships, 
Mr. W. Adie, Engineering Superintendent, 
Canadian National Steamships, 
Mr. W. S. Mason, Labour Relations 
Assistant, Canadian National Railways. 
The case on behalf of the Union was 
conducted by Mr. Mclaughlin, and on 
behalf of the Company by Mr. Sauve. 
The requests made on behalf of the 
Union were some thirteen in number in 
addition to the request for wage 1mprove- 
ment. Before dealing with the particular 
issues involved here, it does seem to us 
that we should deal generally with the 
situation which is involved in this particular 
conciliation. In the first place, this matter 
involving this Company was before a con- 
ciliation board in 1953. The chairman of 
that conciliation board happens to be the 
same chairman as the Chairman of this 
Conciliation Board, and in dealing with 
the general situation that Conciliation 
Board pointed out to the parties the danger 
which would be involved in increasing the 
cost of the operation of ships under the 
Canadian Flag. At that time, there were 


a great many more ships involved in the 
Canadian fleet sailing from the eastern 
ports under the Canadian Flag than is the 
case today. As this Board understands it, 
from the evidence given us there remains 
under the Canadian Flag operating out of 
the eastern ports in the dry cargo ships 
only some eleven ships, of which eight are 
operated by this Company. It is a matter 
of record that after the difficulties were 
pointed out in the report of that concilia- 
tion board a strike was had and wage rates 
were increased. That strike followed by 
increased labour cost was enough to deplete 
the then existing fleet to the level that we 
have set out here. It may be that there 
were other factors involved in this deple- 
tion, but it is significant that the predic- 
tion of 1953 has become a reality. 

Today we find that Canadian labour 
rates, as they exist at the present time, are 
very substantially higher than the com- 
peting labour rates in Norwegian and 
British freighters. An example is to be 
found in the rate of an A.B., where on 
Canadian ships he is paid $204.00 per 
month, on United Kingdom ships he is paid 
$78.76 per month and on Norwegian ships 
he is paid $90.95 per month. The comparison 
insofar as Ordinary Seaman is $178.50 per 
month in Canadian ships, $34.38 in ships of 
the United Kingdom and $78.51 in Nor- 
wegian ships. The Cook in Canadian ships 
is paid $241.00 per month, $99.45 in ships 
of the United Kingdom and $101.83 in ships 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
received the majority and minority 
reports of the Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with the dispute between 
the Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, and 
Canadian National Steamships (West 
Indies) Limited. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of His Honour Judge W. S. Lane, Picton, 
Ont., who was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 


from the other two members, Philip F. 


Vineberg and Louis Laberge, both of 
Montreal, nominees of the company and 
union respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by the 
chairman and Mr. Vineberg. The minority 
report was submitted by Mr. Laberge. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
here. 
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of the Norwegian registry. We could go 
on indefinitely making these types of com- 
parisons, but surely it is sufficient to point 
out that the comparisons of the other 
categories bear at least the same ratio to 
these classifications, and ships of WNor- 
wegian and British registry are competing 
in the market for freight that this Company 
hopes to haul. In addition, a comparison 
was shown to us of freight rates which have 
been recently substantially reduced by a 
competitor in the Jamaica traffic as well 
as the rates applicable from ‘Trinidad, 
Demerara and Barbados. These reductions 
are not insignificant but are most substan- 
tial and alone would jeopardize the business 
of this Company which hauls on these 
routes and gets its business from these West 
Indies islands. This is far different from 
the situation which has existed on the 
Great Lakes, where the Union secured a 
substantial increase in pay for their mem- 
bership and immediately the rates were 
substantially increased, in the case of wheat 
and rye from 134c per bushel to 16c, in 
the case of barley from 123c to 153c, and 
in the case of oats from 114¢e to 13c¢ per 
bushel. In addition, other freight rates were 
increased, 15c per ton on paper, 20c per 
ton on pig iron, etc. On this basis, then, 
it would seem to us that there is very 
little validity between a comparison based 
upon the situation on the Great Lakes and 
the situation as it exists in the deep sea, at 
least on the East Coast. 


The Union has sought to bring its case to 
us not on the basis of comparison of rates 
paid on ships of other countries, but on 
the basis of a comparison of rates paid on 
ships of the Great Lakes and on comparison 
of rates paid in industry ashore. We were 
not given a comparison of United States 
rates on this conciliation, although we do 
understand that they might be higher, nor 
were we given by the Union a comparison 
of the rates of any other country which, on 
the basis of the Company’s evidence set out 
above, are substantially lower. It seems 
proper for us to recognize the fact that 
the comparison with industry ashore pre- 
supposes that mechanization and efficiency 
is relatively on the same level afloat as 
ashore, otherwise such a comparison would 
be unfair. We make this statement because 
much of the industrial progress insofar as 
wages ashore are concerned is directly 
attributable to an advanced level of mecha- 
nization and industrial efficiency, which has 
been built up in shore industry over the 
years. No such advance, however, has taken 
place technologically on ships. It may be 
that such an advance will take place in 
the future, but the ships of today to a 
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great extent operate as they did some 
years ago. In addition, we must recognize 
that to a large extent wages ashore are 
dictated by conditions brought about to a 
degree by Canadian consumption of Cana- 
dian goods, or to an extent by a protected 
economy, while conditions at sea are in 
no such position. The ships of Canada and 
this Company in particular must compete 
with the ships of Britain, Norway and other 
countries for their pay loads. While we 
appreciate that there is something to be 
said for a comparison of conditions at sea 
with conditions on shore because the men 
at sea are drawn from the shore population 
in Canada, it is an approach which is 
difficult to justify when we realize and the 
Union must realize and the men themselves 
must realize that no Company can be 
expected to operate if it is continually 
operating at a substantial deficit. It’s true 
that this Company is owned by the Govern- 
ment, but no government could be expected 
to allow it on the basis of an eight-ship 
operation to go in the red to the extent 
that the demands here would make impera- 
tive unless there is some relief to be found 
from some other source. It would seem to 
us that, in the absence of subsidies or some 
unexpected source of revenue, under con- 
ditions as they exist today the men working 
on these ships out of Eastern Canadian 
ports, if operating costs are increased, must 
be prepared to accept the inevitable con- 
clusion that these ships will cease to 
operate and that any increase of a substan- 
tial nature in operating costs will spell 
the end of this Company’s operation to 
the West Indies. 

The first demand with which we propose 
to deal is a demand covered by the request 
for amendment of Section 17. Here the 
Union has demanded that the present clause 
be altered to provide for light lunches con- 
sisting of cold meat, canned foods, tea and 
coffee. This request was not in its present 
form satisfactory to the Company, but the 
Company did agree that they would pro- 
vide canned fish and tea in addition to the 
provisions set out in the present agreement, 
and this being satisfactory to the Union 
we consider this particular demand to have 
been settled, contingent always, of course, 
upon the final settlement of the whole 
agreement. 

The next demand was a demand covering 
an amendment to Section 19 of Article 2. 
The present section calls for a meal allow- 
ance under certain circumstances of 85c per 
meal and a $3.00 allowance for sleeping 
accommodation per night. The Union pro- 
posal was to raise the 85c for meal allow- 
ance to $1.50 and the $3.00 to $8.00 for 
sleeping accommodation. The Board felt 





that the request was considerably exag- 
gerated in amount and not justifiable, but 
that justice to both the Company and the 
Union might be done if the meal allowance 
were raised to $1.00 per meal and the room 
allowance raised to $4.00 per night. It 
would seem to us that proper accommoda- 
tion and proper meals could be obtained 
at these prices when they would be required 
and we, therefore, make our recommenda- 
tions on this basis. 

The next request was in connection with 
Article 3, Section 1 (d), stand-by wages in 
port for unlicensed personnel not under 
articles. The section in question reads as 
follows: 

When members of the unlicensed personnel 
not under articles are employed, they shall 
be paid the following hourly rates: Straight 
time—$1.25 per hour; 

After eight hours and on Saturdays, Sun- 
days and holidays they shall receive time 
and one-half. 

Except in cases where regular stand-by 
shore gangs are employed, all requirements 


shall be hired in accordance with Section 1, 
Article 1. 


The Union asks that this be completely 
altered and the following substituted: 

When members of the unlicensed personnel 
not under articles are employed, they shall 
be paid the regular hourly rate and, in 
addition, shall receive the usual allowance 
for room and meals as contained in Article 
2, Section 19, of this Agreement. 


This proposal was not satisfactory to the 
Company. We can understand the Com- 
pany’s position in this matter. However, 
it does seem to us that there might very 
well be an increase here in the rates set 
out in the present Agreement and we have 
felt that that rate should be increased to 
$1.32 per hour but that it should remain 
in the context and be written into the 
present section instead of the present rate. 
Mr. Laberge does not concur in this recom- 
mendation, as he feels that the rate of 
$1.32 recommended by the majority is not 
sufficiently high and should be not less 
than $1.55 per hour. 

The next request is in connection with 
Article 3, Section 2(c), and involves a 
request for a forty-hour week at sea. The 
Company has already agreed in principle to 
the forty-hour week insofar as it is possible 
to work it out. This, of course, does not 
apply at sea, where the men have to work 
a forty-eight hour week. It would seem 
to us that this request cannot possibly be 
worked out except by increasing the 
manning scale or by paying overtime for 
extra time worked over forty hours. It 
would, therefore, seem that if it were agreed 
to by management, the result would be a 
necessary payment of overtime rather than 
holding management to the forty-hour week 


by the threat of a penalty of overtime. It 
would, therefore, appear that this request 
for a forty-hour week at sea is, in reality, 
a wage request. Since this is the case, it 
does not in our opinion appear to be 
realistic. This Company can ill-afford to 
pay unnecessary overtime and to place such 
a penalty payment in the agreement does 
not appear to us to be real. We, therefore, 
feel that this proposal is not justified in 
any light if it is the desire of the men 
working on these ships to continue in their 
jobs. 

The next request with which we propose 
to deal is in connection with Section 4 of 
Article 3, and deals with overtime rates. 
The Union has requested here that the 
overtime rates be substantially raised. They 
ask in the case of boatswain, carpenter, 
donkeyman and first class cook that they 
be raised to $2.25 per hour from 95c; in 
the case of able seaman, oiler, second class 
cook and second steward to $2.00 from 85c 
per hour; in the case of ordinary seaman, 
fireman, mess man, to $1.75 from 75c per 
hour; and in the case of deck boy, utility 
boy, mess boy, galley boy, wiper and trim- 
mer to $1.60 per hour from 75c. This 
request would involve a very substantial 
expenditure. The overtime rates do appear 
to this Board to be somewhat low. At the 
same time, it must be remembered that 
these rates for overtime are premium and 
the man who receives them for doing the 
work is also receiving his regular pay. Even 
bearing this in mind, the Board feels that 
the rates should be increased. It appears 
to the majority of the Board, the Chairman 
and Mr. Vineberg, that the rates for over- 
time for the first group should be raised 
to $1.25 per hour, for the second group to 
$1.15 per hour and for the third group to 
$1.05 per hour. Mr. Laberge dissents in that 
he would increase the rates of the first 
group to $1.60, the second group to $1.50 
and the third group to $1.40. 

The next request is in connection with 
Article 3, Section 18, which is longshore 
work by crew. The Union here seeks to 
secure a provision that, in addition to the 
regular wage of any crew member who is 
required to drive winches for the purpose 
of handling cargo, he shall be paid the 
same rates as those in effect at the closest 
Canadian port where recognized agreement 
exists between the longshoremen and 
shippers, plus overtime of time and one- 
half if such work is to be performed on 
Saturdays, Sundays or holidays. It would 
seem to this Board that this request is 
merely a request to make it impossible for 
the Company to operate in an emergency 
and, while we recognize the basis upon 
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which this request is made from the Union’s 
standpoint, we do not feel that it is 
justified on all the facts. However, we do 
feel that it would be well to add to the 
present clause in the contract that the 
Company shall under no circumstances use 
the personnel for the purpose of driving 
winches or handling cargo unless such use 
is really necessary, and that if such use is 
necessary then they be paid on the terms 
of the present Agreement. 


The next request is in connection with 
Article 3, Section 20, covering marine dis- 
aster. The present clause calls for the 
payment of $150.00 in case of marine dis- 
aster or shipwreck. The Union has asked 
that this be increased to $500.00. We feel 
that this request is somewhat high but that 
$150.00 is probably somewhat low. We do 
feel, however, that $250.00 should cover any 
loss which would be occasioned to the 
average unlicensed man on a ship even in 
this day and we recommend, therefore, that 
the amount be increased to $250.00. 


The next request is a proposed new sec- 
tion to be added to Article 3 as Section 21, 
and is a proposal for wages in event of 
hostilities and is in the following form: 

It is understood between the parties to 
this Agreement that in the event of hostili- 
ties, war, or in the event a vessel is required 
to sail in hostile waters, this Agreement may 
be opened for the purpose of discussing 
wages and/or war bonus provisions. 


We think every member of this Board 
would agree that there should be a war 
bonus provision to cover the personnel of 
a ship which is required to enter a war 
zone. The issue, however, is not quite as 
simple as it would appear on the surface, 
because it is hardly the responsibility of 
any company to provide for this even- 
tuality. War bonuses have always been 
and are in their nature a matter of govern- 
ment responsibility, not the responsibility 
of any particular company. To saddle this 
Company with a responsibility which stems 
from society in general is not realistic to 
the bargaining table and the majority of 
this Board, the Chairman and Mr. Vine- 
berg, feel that, under the circumstances, we 
must recommend that no such section be 
written into the Agreement. Any war bonus 
which may be given is a matter which 
must come from the constituted authority 
as such. Mr. Laberge, on the other hand, 
takes the position that any matter of this 
type is properly a matter of negotiation 
and there is no reason why the Company, 
in this instance, should not assume that 
responsibility and be prepared to open the 
agreement in the event of such a catas- 
trophe. He sees no reason why the respon- 
sibility is solely a government responsibility. 
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The next request with which we propose 
to deal is in connection with Article 4, 
Section 1, statutory holidays. In this con- 
nection, the Union has asked for two 
additional paid statutory holidays. In view 
of the fact that we are making certain 
proposals which we realize will affect the 
cost of the operation of this Company 
substantially, and in view of the fact that 
the cost factor involved here is so impor- 
tant to the continued operation of this 
Company, we do not feel that this request 
is of substantial importance to warrant 
complicating the issue here by making a 
recommendation on this point. 


The next request is a request dealing with 
night and gangway watches. The Union 
alleges that certain night and gangway 
watchmen have been on occasion ordered 
by the officer of the watch to do other 
work and, as a result, have been forced to 
leave their position of responsibility unat- 
tended and that this is not a safe procedure. 
We think with this the Board and even 
the Company will agree. However, we do 
not agree that the clause itself should be 
seriously changed, but we do feel that an 
addition might very well be written into 
it which prohibits the night watchmen or 
gangway watchmen, as the case may be, 
from being ordered to do other work unless 
they are replaced in their duties. 

The next request was in connection with 
the duties of firemen in port, an amend- 
ment of Section 3 (a) of Article 6. Essen- 
tially, the request here is for overtime 
payment for work done in connection with 
the cleaning of boilers, fire boxes, tank tops 
and bilges. This part of the request does 
not seem to be objectionable and we would 
suggest that it be written into the agree- 
ment so that the men be paid overtime for 
this unpleasant work. The other part of 
the request, however, is in connection 
with the use of firemen for taking and 
placing of stores. The Union seeks here 
to have the firemen be required by agree- 
ment only to take and place stores of the 
engine room and that under no circum- 
stances should they be used in connection 
with the general stores of the ship. From 
the hearing, we can appreciate that it is 
not the practice that they should be required 
to take and place general stores, and so 
far as any instances were concerned it was 
not brought to our attention that they had 
ever been so used. On the other hand, it 
might be that there would be emergencies 
where 1t would be a necessity that such 
personnel be used, and we do not feel that 
we should at this time restrict the use 
beyond its present form. Therefore, the 
Board recommends that only in the case 


of emergency should firemen be used in 
placing stores other than engine room 
stores. 


The next request is in connection with 
Article 7, Section 5, and deals with the 
question of extra meals. The Union here 
takes the position that in the nature of 
operating ships such as the Canadian 
National in the West Indies trade there 
are certain public relations gestures which 
have to be done and that the personnel 
affected of necessity do work as a part of 
their job. The Company feels that only 
if there was an abuse of this extra meal 
service would there be any basis for objec- 
tion by the personnel of the stewards’ 
department. The Company feels that there 
is no such abuse and that this work is part 
and parcel of the work necessary to operate 
the ships in question. Against this, the 
Union says there is some abuse at some of 
the West Indies ports and that the men 
have extra work to do as a result of these 
extra meals and they feel they are entitled 
to be paid on the basis of their request of 
30¢ per meal to be distributed among 
them. The Board, however, feel in this 
instance that the men of the stewards’ 
department should be as interested as any- 
one else in the continued operation of this 
Company and, while this cost would be 
very small, it is still part of the duty of 
the personnel of this department to look 
to public relations as it is to feed the 
crew. The Board, therefore, cannot see our 
way clear to recommending that this be 
written into the Agreement. 


The next issue with which we propose 
to deal is the Union demand for a welfare 
plan along the lines of the Great Lakes 
and West Coast agreement. The Union 
take the position that this is a vital matter. 
The Company, however, say that the 
Canada Shipping Act covers most of the 
problems which a welfare plan would cover 
and that to set up a welfare plan on the 
plan of the Great Lakes plan or to join 
that plan would be a duplication of the 
benefits conferred by the Canada Shipping 
Act. While we recognize that there might 
be some difficulty in the administration of 
a plan involving such few people as would 
be involved in the Canadian National 
Steamships, we do feel that the Union has 
some basis for their request of a supple- 
ment to the Canada Shipping Act and we, 
therefore, recommend that the Company be 
prepared to pay 10c per day per man for 
disposal in accordance with the intent and 
purpose of a welfare plan, the said contri- 
bution to be a bonus over and above the 
provisions provided for under the Canada 
Shipping Act. This Board feels that, in 


spite of the difficulties of administration, 
the Union should be prepared to accept 
this and work out their problem of adminis- 
tration along these lines. 


The next issue with which we propose to 
deal is that of wages. In the opening part 
of this report we have made certain com- 
ments upon the situation of Canadian 
shipping, and while those comments apply 
to all types of changes in the Agreement 
which have financial implication, they are 
more directly related and have a more 
complete impact in connection with wages 
themselves. The Union here has asked 
that the wages be increased in the case 
of A.B.’s from $204.00 per month to $306.00 
per month, in the case of an Ordinary 
Seaman from $178.50 to $267.75 per month, 
and in the case of a Cook from $241.00 to 
$371.50 per month, and so on. In every 
instance the increases are at least 50 per 
cent, and in some cases they are larger 
than the above amounts. It may be that 
such increases are justified in the minds of 
the personnel asking for them, but under 
no stretch of the imagination can increases 
of this amount be justified in the light of 
the condition of deep sea shipping of the 
East Coast. It appears that what has 
happened is that the Union has attempted 
to apply what they call their Great Lakes 
formula to the deep sea fleet and they have 
come up with an astonishing percentage of 
increase, which in the Great Lakes case 
represented an adjustment of rates based 
upon an increase of hours from 40 to 56 
hours per week and the maintenance of 
the forty-hour rate plus a 16 per cent 
increase added to the adjusted rate. In 
other words, it seems that in the Great 
Lakes settlement the pay, which included 
overtime, was calculated. The hours were 
then fixed at 56 and the rate arrived at 
which included the complete labour cost of 
the operation. Then a 16 per cent increase 
was added to the whole to arrive at the 
rate. In this way, a settlement was arrived 
at which, if applied to the deep sea, would 
bring about an impossible wage structure 
for this Company, at least from a com- 
petitive standpoint. It might be that if 
the situation here made it possible to work 
out such an increase in hours, some adjust- 
ment might be made providing there was 
a possibility always of passing on the cost 
of the increase to the freight rates. There 
is no possibility, however, of increasing the 
hours of work by any stable agreement with 
the Union, even if the financial situation 
fixed by competition would allow such a 
step. That competition makes it impossible 
for the Company to change its rate struc- 
ture and, as we have shcwn above, that 
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rate structure has substantially deteriorated 
so that the returns from this operation will 
appear in a much less favourable light when 
the implication of those changed rates 
takes effect than it does at the present 
time. 


After considering this case rather care- 
fully, the majority of the Board, the Chair- 
man and Mr. Vineberg, have come to the 
conclusion that the employees would have 
substantial justice done to them bearing 
in mind all the factors, the Company’s 
losses, the change of freight rate structure 
recently forced upon the Company on the 
West Indies route with its implication of 
further loss, if they should receive a ten 
per cent (10%) increase on their present 
wage structure. This increase, in our 
opinion, could only be considered by the 
Company if the Union were prepared to 
agree to a two-year renewal of the Agree- 
ment. We feel that the Company will 
have to pay the additional amount, first 
because there has been a modest increase 
in the cost of living, secondly because of 
the Great Lakes settlement and the avail- 
ability of labour for deep sea navigation, 
and thirdly as a price for continuing the 
operation. We further feel that the Com- 
pany should pay the increase to secure a 
period of stability that would make it 
possible for them to attempt to consolidate 
their position. Mr. Laberge dissents with 
the quantum of the recommendation of the 
majority and he feels that the very mini- 
mum which the recommendation should be 
would be in the amount of twenty-seven 
per cent (27%), and that if the Company 
is not prepared to pay this they should be 
prepared to curtail or cease their opera- 
tions. 


Dated at Picton, Ontario, this 25th day of 
March, A.D. 1957. 


(Sgd.) Witrrip S. Lang, 
Chairman. 


(Sged.) Puiuip F. Vinesera, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


I realize that the Canadian National 
Steamships Limited is in a difficult financial 
situation but I cannot agree that this is 
reason enough to give sub-standard wages 
to employees. This Company has to pay 
the same prices for the goods they have 
to buy, as any other Company, they do not 
get a discount on the services they have 
to buy, for example, they have to pay 
the same rate of pay as any other Company 
when they need longshoremen, if they have 
to get some repair done, they must pay 
the same price, so, why should this Com- 
pany be able to pay less for one service 
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they are getting (their own employees) 
while they have to pay the same price for 
anything else. 


I most sincerely believe that the lot of 
seamen is hard enough as it is, without 
adding to it by agreeing to sub-standard 
wages and I sure hope that the Company 
will see their way clear into granting their 
employees a good labour agreement. 


I agree with the other two members of 
the Board on the following points: 


Article 2. Section 17, Night Lunches 
Hees i. 20, Marine Disaster 


Sek ¢ 1, Night & Gangway 
Watches 

nig og ays a 3, Firemen’s Duties in 
Port 


“ 18. Duration of Agreement (two 
years from the date of the 
last agreement). 


I could not agree with either the Chair- 
man of the Board or the other member of 
the Board on the other points, and the 
following is my dissenting report: 


On Article 2, Sec. 19—Room & Meal 
Allowance, I recommend that the Union’s 
request be granted, that is, the meal allow- 
ance to be $1.50 and the room allowance 
to be $8.00. 

On Article 3, Sec. 1-d, Standby wages, 
I feel very strongly, that if the Company 
wishes to have its men at her disposal 
and order them to stand by, that they must 
pay them as if these men were working 
normally and so I recommend that the 
following clause be incorporated in the 
agreement: “When members of the un- 
licensed personnel not under articles are 
employed, they shall be paid their regular 
hourly rate and in addition, shall receive 
the usual allowance for room and meals 
as contained in Article 2, Section 19 of the 
Agreement”’. 


On Article 3, Sec. 2—Hours of Work, I 
certainly recommend that the work-week 
be one of 40 hours. The 40-hour week is a 
well recognized and well established work- 
ing condition in Canada and as a question 
of principle, I cannot agree to any longer 
work-week. 


On Article 3, Sec. 4—Overtime Rates, the 
Board unanimously agreed that the over- 
time rates were too low, and I personally 
feel that they were ridiculously low. Over- 
time rates all over Canada are at least 
time and one-half and I certainly do not 
feel that this is too high, however, I realize 
that I am dealing with a particular situa- 
tion and that all the organized workers 
in that industry are getting time and 
one-quarter for overtime rates, instead of 


the usual time and one-half, and con- 
sequently, I recommend that the overtime 
rates be the following: 

Bosun, Carpenter, 
Cook, $2.25 per hour. 

Able Seaman, Oiler, Second Cook, Second 
Steward, $2.00 per hour. 

Ordinary Seaman, Fireman, 
$1.75 per hour. 

Deckboy, Utility Boy, Messboy, Galley 
Boy, Wiper, Trimmer, $1.60 per hour. 

On Article 3, Sec. 18—Longshore work 
by crew, I agree with the Union’s request 
as I understand their problem. They can- 
not accept to do the work of members 
of another union, unless it’s a question of 
emergency and unless they are at least 
getting the same rate for the job. Con- 
sequently, I recommend that the following 
clause be incorporated in the agreement: 
“In the event that any member of the 
crew is required to do longshore work, he 
shall be paid in addition to his regular 
wage, the same rates as those in effect at 
the closest Canadian port, where a recog- 
nized collective agreement exists between 
longshoremen and shippers. If such work 
is required to be performed on Saturdays, 
Sundays or Holidays, the rates shall be 
time and one-half the applicable rate. 

On Article 3, Sec. 21—Wages in Hos- 
tilities, I cannot agree with the other mem- 
bers of the Board that it should be left 
to the Government to decide. Quite a 
few seamen in the past were captured in 
such circumstances and kept prisoners for 
long period without getting any compensa- 
tion whatsoever and I feel that they should 
be protected. Consequently, I recommend 
that the following clause be put in the 
agreement: 

“Tt is understood between the parties to 
this agreement, that in the event of hos- 
tilities, war, or in the event the vessel is 
required to sail in hostile waters, this 
agreement may be opened for the purpose 
of negotiating wages and/or war bonus 
provisions.” 

On Article 4, Sec. 1—Statutory Holidays, 
I do not think that I have to explain at 
length my reasons for granting eight statu- 
tory holidays. This practice is too well 
recognized in Canada to explain. 


Donkeyman, First 


Messman, 


On Article 7, Sec. 5—Extra meals. This 
practice has caused so much dissatisfaction 
among the Steward’s Departments, that I 
feel the following clause should be written 
in the Agreement: “On vessels where per- 
sons other than crew members, Superin- 
tendents of Foremen engaged in the loading 
or unloading of the vessels, receive meals 
aboard the vessel, the Company agrees to 
pay 30 cts. per meal to be distributed 
among the members of the Steward’s 
Department, provided such extra meals are 
authorized by the Master.” 

On Article 12—Welfare Plan, the Chair- 
man of the Board suggested that the 
Company should pay 10 cts. per day per 
man, into the Union’s welfare plan, because 
the Canada Shipping Act is far from giving 
proper coverage to seamen and does not 
cover at all their families. Since the Union 
already has a well established welfare plan 
that covers most of the Canadian seamen, 
I feel that it is only wise to recommend 
that the employees of the Canada Steam- 
ships Co. be covered by the same plan, 
and so I recommend that the Company 
pays 20 cts. per day per man, into the 
Union’s welfare plan. 

On the question of wages, I tentatively 
made a suggestion for the purpose of 
getting a unanimous report, but since that 
is impossible, I recommend the following 
scale of wages, retroactive to October 24, 
1956: 


Boatswainhea shee ee $ 332.50 
Able Seaman feet: ale oe 306.00 
Decka Boy <A pees DAVOS 
CT era ee ke ee the PS ee rid 313.50 
‘Trimmeniég Wipers.) see, 284.50 
second eCooksenunsaqeaee 306.00 
Second Steward ...-...... 306.00 
IM essOvarrit st ar Sees 242.25 
@anpenitent, te.oet, ae ee 339.00 
Ordinary Seamen ........ 267.19 
IDonkeyinen a1. mem enon 332.50 
PUPEMIe py. pfs eee 306.00 
Chief ‘Cook? (Diesel)i .... 2. 371.50 
Chief Cook (Cargo) ...... 361.50 
IM essineniau...2 re ase 280.50 
Gitility Oy" ee ee eee eee ae 242.25 


(Sgd.) Louis LaABerce, 
Member. 


U.S. Strike Enters Fourth Year 


The strike by the United Automobile Workers against the Kohler Company of 
Sheboygan, Wis., entered its fourth year on April 5. Wage demands made by the 


UAW three years ago have long since been surpassed by wage rises in the plant. 

The union now charges that the company intends to destroy the union. 
Many of the 3,000 original strikers have found jobs elsewhere; about 500 

returned to work in the plant. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 
Dominion Shipping Company Limited 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America 


The Conciliation Board appointed in the 
above matter, consisting of His Honour 
Judge W.S. Lane of Picton, Ont., Mr. Ray- 
mond Caron, Advocate, of Montreal, Prov- 
ince of Quebec, and Mr. Colin A. Gravenor 
of Montreal, in the Province of Quebec, 
has met the parties at the City of Mont- 
real, in the Province of Quebec, on Friday 
the 22nd day of February, 1957. The parties 
were represented as follows: 


For the Union— 

Mr. Leonard J. McLaughlin, Secretary- 
‘Treasurer, 

Mr. Roland Plamondon, C.MS8.G., 

Mr. Richard Greaves, N.A.O.M.E., 

Mr. Oliver Herbert, Member, 

Mr. E. 8. Bedford, Member. 


For the Company— 

Mr. Rand H. Matheson, 

Trafic & Transportation, 

Mr. W. Gilroy, Marine Superintendent, 

Mr. Bernard 8S. Ross, Accountant, 

Capt. J. E. Matheson, Marine Superin- 
tendent, Shipping Federation, 

Mr. Paul F. Renault, Advocate. 


The case on behalf of the union was 
conducted by Mr. McLaughlin and on 
behalf of the Company by Mr. Matheson. 

There were a number of requests made 
on behalf of the Union in addition to the 
request for wage improvement. Before 
dealing with the particular issues involved, 
however, it seems to us that we should deal 
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During March, the Minister of Labour 
received the majority and minority 
reports of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between the Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District, and the Dominion Shipping Com- 
pany Limited. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 
of His Honour Judge W. 8S. Lane, Picton, 
Ont., who was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of the joint recommenda- 
tion from the other two members, Ray- 
mond Caron, and Colin A. Gravenor, both 
of Montreal, nominees of the company 
and union respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by 
the Chairman and Mr. Caron. The 
minority report was submitted by Mr. 
Gravenor. 


The text of the report is reproduced 
here. 
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generally with the situation which is 
involved in this particular conciliation. In 
the first place, this Company is a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the Dominion Coal 
and Steel Company of Sydney, NS. It 
operates three ships of Canadian registry 
which are involved in this conciliation. In 
addition, it operates under charter many 
other ships which are not of Canadian 
registry, all of which, both the ships owned 
by the Company and those which are 
operating under charter, are carrying coal 
from the Company’s mines to Montreal, 
steel from the Company’s steel mills, or 
iron ore for use in the Company’s steel 
mills, or limestone which also is required 
in the Company’s steel mills. From the 
evidence, this Board must find that only 
a small portion of the tonnage necessarily 
carried on behalf of this Company is 
carried in bottoms owned by this Company 
which fly the Canadian Flag. 

The issues in this conciliation involve 
increases in rates, certain improvements in 
conditions, many of which have a cost 
factor. Since the cost factor is so vitally 
involved in the Union request, it seems to 
us that we should deal with this matter 
generally before we make our findings and 
recommendations upon the particular issues. 
This Company was one of the parties which 
was before a conciliation board in 1953. At 
that time the Shipping Federation repre- 
sented ten shipping companies and the 
conciliation was carried on by it in a 
representative capacity on behalf of all the 
said shipping companies on the East Coast. 
That conciliation board, in dealing with 
the general situation which was before it, 
found that increase in cost in the operation 
of ships under the Canadian Flag would 
inevitably reduce the size of that Canadian 
fleet. The report of that conciliation board 
was not satisfactory to the parties involved 
and, as a result, economic action was taken 
and following this development an increase 
in wages was granted to the personnel on 
Canadian ships operating from eastern ports. 
This resulted, as was foreseen, in the very 
substantial reduction of the Canadian fleet 
as it was at that time, and from the 
evidence which we received on this con- 
ciliation we are prepared to find that the 
ten companies operating some 49 ships have 
been reduced to two companies operating 
some eleven ships under the Canadian Flag 


from the eastern ports of Canada. It may 
be that there were other causes involved 
in the depletion of the Canadian fleet to 
this eleven of which only three are involved 
in this Company, but it is rather significant 
that the depletion predicted in 1953 is now 
a fact. 


Today we find that the Canadian rates as 
they exist are from two to three times as 
high as competing rates in freighters of 
other countries. It is true that it is said 
that ships of this Company, which is a 
captive company operating ships only in 
the trade of the parent company and carry- 
ing only its goods, are not in the same 
position as ships operating in competition 
with foreign ships. To an extent this is 
true, but it must be borne in mind that 
the Dominion Steel and Coal Company 
through its subsidiary, the Company in 
question here, will operate these ships only 
so long as it pays them to operate them as 
Canadian ships and that they, like any 
other company, can refuse to operate Cana- 
dian ships and have their goods carried in 
foreign bottoms if that move is in their 
interest. As far as we are aware, there is 
also no prohibition to this Company’s sell- 
ing its ships and chartering them back to 
operate even in the trade in which they 
operate at the present time. Therefore, 
while it may be that the consideration 
which must be given to foreign competition 
is not the same as it would be in the case 
of a company seeking trade in competition 
with foreign ships, it is still a very vital 
factor in whether or not this Company 
will continue to operate these ships as 
Canadian ships in this trade. It, therefore, 
appears to us that it is essential that we 
do make and recognize the comparison of 
rates as they exist between Canadian ships 
and ships of other countries. It is true 
the Union made no comparisons for us in 
this regard, but on the Company’s evidence 
it would appear that an A.B. on a Canadian 
ship is paid at the rate of $204.00 per month 
while on a United Kingdom ship an A.B. 
is paid at the rate of $78.76 per month and 
on a Norwegian ship he is paid at the rate 
of $90.95 per month. The comparison 
insofar as Ordinary Seaman is concerned is 
$178.50 per month on a Canadian ship, 
$34.38 on a United Kingdom ship and $78.51 
on a Norwegian ship. The Cook on a 
Canadian ship is paid $241.00 per month, 
$99.45 on a ship of the United Kingdom 
and $181.83 on a Norwegian ship. These 
comparisons are not exhaustive but are 
indicative of the ratio of the Canadian 
wage over the wage of other countries. They 
indicate, it would seem to us, that the cost 
of operating the three ships of this Com- 
pany would be very substantially higher 


than the operation costs of a Norwegian 
or United Kingdom ship. It would, there- 
fore, seem that if the labour cost factor 
is substantially raised for the labour which 
work on these Canadian ships, that the 
probability of this Company continuing to 
operate them as Canadian ships is thereby 
in proportion reduced. 

The Union would have us consider the 
Great Lakes settlement, which is substan- 
tially higher than the rates paid on deep 
sea ships, and which would be in line with 
the requests that were made here for 
increase. There is, without question, a 
necessity to consider these rates and this 
settlement but in making a comparison we 
must very carefully remember that after 
the settlement on the Great Lakes the 
freight rates for the carriage of wheat and 
rye, barley and oats, were substantially 
increased as were the rates in the carriage 
of paper, pig iron, etc. In other words, the 
costs involved in the increases were passed 
on to the persons for whom the freight 
was being handled. If that were possible 
here, there would be substantial validity 
in the Union’s claim, but unlike the situa- 
tion on the Great Lakes foreign competition 
does enter into it because this Company, 
Dominion Shipping, operates on a cost 
factor only and operates only to move as 
cheaply as possible the products and freight 
of the parent company. And since the 
foreign bottoms are used to a great extent 
in the operations of Dominion Shipping, 
there is no valid reason why foreign com- 
petition is not a controlling factor in this 
Company’s operations. On this basis, then, 
it would seem to us that there is very little 
validity between a comparison based upon 
the situation on the Great Lakes and the 
situation as it exists in the case of Dominion 
Shipping Company on the East Coast, 
unless it be that both draw their labour 
personnel from the same labour market. 

It has also been sought to make a com- 
parison of rates on these ships with rates 
paid labour on shore. It seems proper for 
us to recognize that the comparison with 
shore industry is of doubtful validity, at 
least in part, because shore industry has 
benefited from mechanization and efficiency 
in a way that shipping has not. Much of 
the favourable wage structure on land has 
resulted from technological advance which 
has enhanced the ability to pay. Very little 
technological advance has taken place in 
shipping of the type that operates here. 
It may be that such an advance is merely 
a matter of time, but even then we must 
consider the impact of that advance upon 
operation costs and its effect on ships of 
Canada in relation to the competition of 
foreign countries’ shipping. This is not too 
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important a consideration as far as shore 
industry is concerned because shore indus- 
try, at least in part, depends on a partly 
protected economy while the competition 
at sea can hardly claim such protection. 


This Company, then, can be expected 
only to operate these ships so long as it 
pays them, bearing in mind their invest- 
ment, to continue to operate them. Once 
the cost factor has increased too far, then 
we can expect that this Company will act 
in its own interests and cut off their opera- 
tion. It would, therefore, seem to us that 
if the men who work in these ships wish to 
continue as sailors in Canadian ships of 
this Company, they must recognize this 
position and accept the conditions which 
are possible in the hght of competition or 
be prepared to relinquish their jobs on 
these ships. 

The first request with which we propose 
to deal is in connection with the amend- 
ment of Section 17 of Article 2, dealing 
with hght lunches. Here the Union has 
demanded that the present clause be altered 
to provide for light lunches to consist of 
cold meat, canned foods, tea and coffee. 
The request in the form that it was pre- 
sented to the Company was not satisfactory, 
but the Company did agree that they would 
provide canned fish and tea in addition to 
the terms set out in the present agreement, 
and as this appeared to be satisfactory to 
the Union the Board considered this par- 
ticular demand was effectually settled con- 
tingent only upon the final settlement of 
the whole agreement. We, therefore, are 
prepared to recommend that the matter be 
written into the contract with the amend- 
ments which have been tentatively agreed. 


The next demand was a demand covering 
an amendment to Section 19. This demand 
was a request for an increase in meal and 
room allowance, in the case of meals from 
85c to $1.50 and in the case of rooms 
from $3.00 to $8.00. The Board feel t¢hat 
this request was substantially exaggerated 
in amount and not justifiable in toto. We 
do feel, however, that justice might be 
done to both the Company and the Union 
if the meal allowance were raised to $1.00 
and the room allowance per night was raised 
to $4.00. It would seem from experience 
that proper accommodations and proper 
meals can be obtained at these prices with- 
out difficulty and we make our recommen- 
dation on this basis. 

The next request was in connection with 
Article 3, Section 2. This is a request for 
reduction of hours wherein the Union has 
asked for a forty-hour work week. The 
Company have already agreed in principle 
to the forty-hour week insofar as it is 
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possible to work it out. In effect, the 
change requested is that not only would 
a forty-hour week apply on shore when the 
ship was in port but would also apply 
when the ship was at sea. As we see it, 
this request 1s required as a wage provision 
by the Union and not so much as a deter- 
rent to working overtime. If it were pos- 
sible to schedule hours so that a forty-hour 
week might be a reality and not merely 
a penalty, there might be substantial argu- 
ment in its favour, but this Board does not 
feel disposed by this means to add labour 
costs which can in no wise affect the actual 
working hours of the men. We, therefore, 
feel that this proposal is not justified in 
the light of the Company’s financial diffi- 
culties to keep operating under the Cana- 
dian Flag. 

The next request is in connection with 
Section 4 of Article 3, dealing with overtime 
rates. "The Union has requested here that 
the overtime rates be substantially raised. 
They ask in the case of boatswain, carpen- 
ter, donkeyman, first class cook, that they 
be raised to $2.25 per hour from 95c; in 
the case of able seaman, oiler, second class 
cook, second steward, to $2.00 from 85c 
per hour; in the case of ordinary seaman, 
firemen, mess man to $1.75 from 75c per 
hour; and in the case of deck boy, utility 
boy, mess boy, galley boy, wiper, trimmer, 
to $1.60 from 75c per hour. This request 
would involve a very substantial expendi- 
ture, according to the Company’s figures 
some forty-six odd thousand dollars. The 
rates appear to this Board to be low. At 
the same time, it must be remembered that 
these rates for overtime payment are 
premium and the man who receives them 
for doing the work is also receiving his 
regular pay. Even bearing this in mind, 
however, the Board feels that the rates 
should be increased. It appears to us that 
the rates of overtime for the first group 
should be raised to $1.25 per hour, for the 
second group to $1.15 per hour, and for the 
third group to $1.05 per hour. 

The next request is in connection with 
longshore work by crew, which would 
require an amendment to Article 3, Section 
18. The Union here seeks to secure a pro- 
vision that, in addition to the regular 
wage, any crew member who is required to 
do longshore work for the purpose of 
handling cargo shall be paid the same rates 
as those in effect at the closest Canadian 
port where a recognized agreement exists 
between longshoremen and shippers, plus 
overtime of time and one-half if such work 
is to be performed on Saturdays, Sundays 
or holidays. It must be remembered that 
longshore work is essentially not work of 
the crew. At the same time, it would seem 


to this Board that this request is a request 
which would make it impossible almost for 
the Company to operate in an emergency. 
While we recognize the basis of the request 
from the Union’s standpoint, we do not feel 
that it is justified when taken in the lght 
of the whole agreement and in the light 
of a possible emergency. However, we do 
feel that it would be well to add to the 
present clause in the contract that the 
Company shall under no ordinary circum- 
stances use the personnel for the purpose of 
driving winches or handling cargo unless 
there is a real necessity created by an 
emergency, and if their use is necessary in 
an emergency then the personnel shall be 
paid in terms of the present agreement, 
which provides that in addition to the 
regular wages they shall be paid the over- 
time rate under this agreement. This, of 
course, would mean that they would be 
paid the revised overtime rate according 
to our present recommendation. 


The next proposal with which we propose 
to deal is that of marine disaster. The 
present clause calls for payment of $150.00 
in case of marine disaster or shipwreck. The 
Union has asked that this be increased 
to $500.00. We feel that this request is 
high, probably higher than the $150.00 is 
low. We do feel, however, that a payment 
of $250.00 should cover any loss which 
would be occasioned to the average 
unlicensed man on these ships even in 
this day of high prices and we would recom- 
mend, therefore, that the amount be 
increased to $250.00. 


The next request with which we propose 
to deal is a proposed new section to be 
added to Article 3 as Section 21. This is 
a proposal for wage re-adjustment in event 
of hostilities and is in the following form: 

It is understood between the parties to 
this Agreement that in event of hostilities, 
war, or in the event of a vessel is required 
to sail in hostile waters, this Agreement may 


be opened for the purpose of discussing wages 
and/or war bonus provisions. 


We think that every member of this Board 
would agree that there should be a war 
bonus provision to cover personnel of a 
ship which is required to enter a war zone. 
The issue, however, is not quite as simple 
as it would appear on the surface because 
it is hardly the responsibility of any com- 
pany to provide for this eventuality. War 
is a catastrophe which is even more than 
national in scope. War bonuses have always 
been and are in their nature a matter of 
government responsibility. To make any 
company responsible, then, to pay or nego- 
tiate a war bonus is forcing them to take 
on a responsibility which stems from a con- 
dition of society in general and is not 


realistic to the bargaining table. This 
Board feels that, under the circumstances, 
we must recommend that no section be 
written into this agreement in this con- 
nection. Any war bonus which may be 
given is a matter which must come from 
constituted authority as such. 


The next request with which we propose 
to deal is in connection with Article 4, 
Section 1, statutory holidays. In this con- 
nection, the Union has asked for two 
additional paid statutory holidays. In view 
of the fact that we are making certain 
proposals which we realize will affect the 
cost of this Company substantially, and in 
view of the fact that the cost factor is so 
important here, we do not feel that we 
should complicate the situation between 
the parties by making a recommendation on 
this point. 


The next request is in connection with 
night and gangway watches. The Union 
alleges that certain night and gangway 
watchmen have been on occasion ordered 
by the officer of the watch to do other 
work and, as a result, have been forced to 
leave their position of responsibility unat- 
tended while they do this work. This, they 
claim is not a safe procedure and is im- 
proper. It may be that the allegation is 
true. The Company, however, takes the 
position that this is inapplicable to this 
Company and, therefore, have asked that 
the matter be withdrawn. However, we 
feel that justice may very well be done if 
in addition to the present clause there be 
written into the agreement a clause which 
prohibits the officer of the watch from 
ordering the night watchman or gangway 
watchman, as the case may be, to do other 
work than his regular duties unless the said 
watchman is replaced. 


The next request is in connection with 
firemen’s duties in port and would be an 
amendment to Article 6, Section 3. Essen- 
tially, the request is for overtime payment 
for work done in connection with cleaning 
of boilers, fire boxes, tank tops and bilges. 
This request would seem not to be too 
objectionable, although this Company claims 
that it does not apply to their Company 
and arises only in oil burning vessels. The 
Union’s claim, however, seems to have some 
merit and we feel that the request in 
connection with this overtime should be 
granted. 


The next request is in connection with 
Article 7, Section 5, and deals with extra 
meals. The Company takes the: position 
that this does not arise on their ships, 
that in their opinion it is directed at the 
Canadian National Steamships and that 
there is no problem involved insofar as 
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the Dominion Shipping is concerned, and 
they see no reason why there should be an 
amendment in this clause. The Board feels 
that in this instance the Company has 
made out a case and that there should be 
no amendment insofar as this particular 
clause is concerned. 


The Union has asked that a welfare plan 
along the lines of the Great Lakes and the 
B.C. Coast be instituted in this Company. 
They take the position that this is a vital 
matter. The Company, on the other hand, 
says that the Canada Shipping Act covers 
a great deal of the problems involved here, 
that there is actually no necessity for any- 
thing in the line of the welfare setup on 
the Great Lakes where the Canada Shipping 
Act is not so effective. They do, however, 
say that they are prepared to pay 10c per 
day per man for disposition in accordance 
with the intent and purpose of the welfare 
plan as a bonus over and above the pro- 
visions of the Canada Shipping Act, and 
this Board feels that the Union should 
accept this proposal and co-operate to set 
up some plan which will act as a supple- 
ment to the Canada Shipping Act benefits, 
but we do not see why this Company or 
any other deep sea company on the East 
Coast should be tied to the provisions of 
the welfare plan of the Great Lakes. 


The next issue with which we propose 
to deal is that of wages. In the opening 
part of this report, we have made certain 
comments upon the situation in Canadian 
shipping on the East Coast, and while these 
comments apply to all types of changes in 
the agreement which have financial appli- 
cation, they are most directly related and 
have a most complete impact upon the 
operations of the Company in the matter 
of wages themselves. The Union have asked 
that wages be increased in the case of an 
A.B. from $204.00 per month to $306.00 
per month, in the case of an Ordinary 
Seaman from $178.50 to $267.75 per month, 
and in the case of a Cook from $241.00 to 
$371.50 per month, and so on. In every 
instance the increases are more than sub- 
stantial and, in some cases, the ratio is 
even higher than that above set out. It 
may be that such increases are justified 
in the minds of the personnel asking for 
them, but under no stretch of the imagina- 
tion can increases of this amount be justi- 
fied in the light of conditions relating to 
deep sea shipping on the East Coast. 1h: 
appears that what has happened is that 
the Union has attempted to apply what 
they call their Great Lakes formula to 
the deep sea fleet of the East Coast and 
have come up with an astonishing per- 
centage of increase, which in the Great 
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Lakes case represented an adjustment of 
rates based upon the juggling of hours from 
40 to 56 and the maintenance of the 40-hour 
rate as applied to 56 hours, plus a 16 per 
cent increase to the adjusted rate. In 
other words, it seems that in the Great 
Lakes settlement, the pay which the 
individual received and which included 
overtime was calculated, the hours were 
then fixed at 56 and the rate arrived at, 
which included the complete labour cost 
on the operation. To this rate was then 
added a 16 per cent increase to arrive at 
the final rate. On this basis, a settlement 
was reached for the Lakes. If this were 
applied to the deep sea, it would bring 
about some rather astonishing rates, at 
least from a competitive standpoint. It 
might be that if the situation here made it 
possible to work out such an increase in 
the hours, some adjustment might be made. 
There is no possibility, however, here of 
passing on the cost of these wage rate 
increases. There is no possibility here of 
increasing the hours of work by any stable 
agreement even if the financial situation 
fixed by the competition would allow such 
a step. The competition between chartered 
ships operated by this Company with its 
own ships makes it possible for the Com- 
pany to change its wage rate structure and 
continue the operation of these ships. We 
feel that this Company, if costs are sub- 
stantially increased, will drop the operation 
of its Canadian ships. 


After considering this case carefully, the 
majority of the Board have come to the 
conclusion that the employees would have 
substantial justice done to them, bearing in 
mind all the factors involved, the Com- 
pany’s position in relation to cost of opera- 
tion of the three ships under Canadian 
Flag, the fact that the Company can in 
many instances charter foreign ships at a 
great deal lower cost than it can operate 
its own, as well as the rate differences 
between the pay of the Great Lakes and 
West Coast in relation to those of the deep 
sea East Coast, if they should receive a 10 
per cent (10%) increase on their present 
wage structure. This increase, in the opinion 
of the majority of the Board, could only 
be considered by the Company if the Union 
were prepared to agree to a _ two-year 
renewal of this Agreement. This recom- 
mendation is made upon the majority find- 
ings of the Chairman and Mr. Caron. Mr. 
Gravenor dissents and he dissents on the 
ground, first, that in his opinion the wage 
schedules are completely inadequate. He 
takes the position that this Company 
should pay wages which approximate those 
of the Great Lakes or cease to operate 


Canadian ships. He realizes that much of 
what the majority of the Board has said 
in this report is factual, but he sees no 
basic reason why this Company should 
continue to operate ships of Canadian 
registry by paying wages which are com- 
pletely substandard as they apply to the 
Canadian scene. He takes the position that 
it would be far better for this Company to 
stop operating Canadian ships and force 
the men to other jobs which carry with 
them adequate wage provisions. In line, 
therefore, with this thinking, Mr. Gravenor 
is prepared at this time to recommend that 
there be a 20 per cent (20%) increase 
across the board for all of the unlicensed 
personnel. Even this recommendation, in 
his opinion, is inadequate in the light of the 
other wages on shore and on the Great 
Lakes but would be a move towards raising 
the wages to a proper level than would 
the recommendation of the majority report. 
On everything else that has been set out 
in this report Mr. Gravenor concurs with 
the Chairman and Mr. Caron. 


Dated at Picton, Ontario this 27th day 
of March, A.D. 1957. 
(Sgd.) Witrrip §. LANE, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) RaymMonp Caron, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


The Conciliation Board appointed to hear 
the above dispute has now completed its 
investigation and I have the honour to 
make the following report. 

The Board was composed of: 

His Honour, Judge W. S. Lane, Picton, 

Ont., as Chairman, 

Mr. Colin Gravenor, Que., 

Union Nominee, and 
Mr. Raymond Caron, Montreal, Que., 
Company Nominee. 


Montreal, 


The Union’s demands were identical to 
those submitted recently to The Canadian 
National Steamships (West Indies). They 
were based on a traditional relationship 
between wage levels effective on the Great 
Lakes and those effective in the coastwise 
and off-shore trade, with one important 
amendment thereto relating to the hours 
of work. 

In consultation with the Chairman of the 
Board, His Honour Judge Lane, a hearing 
was set for Friday the 22nd day of February 
1957, at Montreal. 

A submission was made by both parties 
to the dispute and evidence in the form 
of representation, facts and figures was 
provided to the Board by the parties 
involved. 


Despite all of the Board’s efforts to 
arrive at a settlement there remained at 
the close of the hearing a wide gulf between 
the parties as to the terms of a basis of 
settlement. The Company had adopted the 
position that the three vessels concerned 
formed a part of a diminishing deep sea 
fleet. The Union in turn contended that 
the vessels were a purely subsidiary opera- 
tion committed to the needs of a prominent 
coal and steel producer which in fact, had 
made a practice of chartering vessels with 
much higher wage levels than those which 
it sustained aboard its own ships. 

In addition to this difference in position 
the Company submitted a number of figures 
relating to wages and also an offer of an 
increase of seven per cent (7%) in wages. 
However, two figures were submitted as 
a wage of a seaman aboard ship. Both 
were equally claimed by the Company to 
represent the remuneration received by a 
seaman aboard ship for his labour. Of 
these figures, one apparently represented 
the money received by the seaman in his 
pay envelope while the other represented 
the money which the Company expended 
on its payroll. 

With reference to the offered increase by 
the Company the Union denied that it 
represented a 7 per cent increase. Accord- 
ing to the Company wage as given in their 
Exhibit 6, and their submission, the wages 
for an able-bodied seaman at present repre- 
sented $361.71, per month. Apparently the 
7 per cent offered increase was not based 
on this figure; but was based on some 
other lower figure. 

The Union had throughout maintained 
that they were not instituting new increases 
or new conditions, but were merely attempt- 
ing to achieve parity on wage levels com- 
parative to those in effect on the vast 
majority of Canadian registered vessels. 

Having taken all of these circumstances 
into fact and having examined closely 
and considered carefully the evidence intro- 
duced by the Parties, it is my opinion, as 
a Member of this Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation, that in the interests of 
both the employees and employers, the 
proposals as attached herewith should be 
granted. 

In testimony whereof I have signed at 
Montreal, Quebec, this 20th day of March, 
1957. 

(Sgd.) Cotin GRAVENOR, 
Member. 


It is recommended that an agree- 
ment be entered into between the 
parties for a one-year term on the 
basis of an agreement signed by 
the Union with the Shipping Federa- 
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tion of Canada Ince., in 1955, with 

the following changes inserted in 

the appropriate sections of the said 
Agreement. 


Article II 
Section 17—Night Lunches. 

(d) In the evening, light lunches con- 
sisting of cold meat, canned foods, tea 
and coffee should be available for all 
members of the unlicensed personnel. 


Section 19—Room and Meal Allowances. 

When the Companies do not provide 
meals on the vessel, unlicensed personnel 
during the course of their employment shall 
receive $1.50 per meal. When the Companies 
do not provide suitable sleeping accom- 
modation, $5.00 shall be allowed for room 
per night. 

Article III 

Section 1. 

(a) Scale of Wages. 

The following wages shall be paid each 
rating on the basis of a 30-day month: 


IBOMTSWaIN share eee eee $ 332.50 
Carpenter sco sce te ee 339.00 
ANS, Ue ae ee, ee ee 306.00 
CES OT Bey oso be ee 267.75 
Deck eBoy see eee 242.25 
DOnkevyiian i. tee eee ae eee 332.50 
Ceres, ee sae eo a Pee oe 313.50 
fireman (22. e. aera, eee 306.00 
Primer :.< ts, be Nee ss ee 284.50 
WALD EL? A cine 5 oat en eee 284.50 
Chief Cook! (Diesel)... see sy (lles 
whiei=Cook"( Carro)m.s ae a. 361.50 
Pecond!+ Cooks sa 5 pete eee 306.00 
Necond Steward. ee 306.00 
Messman 20.0". Se Or ae eee 280.50 
MWMessboye "27 eee eee 242.25 
Wtility Boye. eee ee eee 242.25 


(b) An additional $10.00 per month shall 
be paid to all unlicensed personnel, who are 
considered as day workers, for the purpose 
of this agreement. This amount should be 
paid, regardless of whether the vessel is 
at sea, or in port. 

(d) Standby wages while in Port for 
unlicensed Personnel not under articles. 

When members of the unlicensed person- 
nel not under articles are employed, they 
shall be paid the regular hourly rate, and 
in addition shall receive the usual allow- 
ances for room and meals, as contained in 
Article 2, Section 19, of this Agreement. 


Section 2. 

(c) At Sea. 

The hours of work at sea, for all 
unlicensed members of the Steward’s 
Department, and the unlicensed watch- 
keepers of the Deck and Engine Room 
Departments, shall be eight hours per day, 
Monday through Friday. All time worked 
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in excess of eight hours per day, Monday 
through Friday, and all time worked on 
Saturdays, Sundays and agreed Holidays, 
shall be paid for at the regular overtime 
rates. 


Section 4—Overtime Rates. 

For the purpose of this Agreement, the 
overtime rates shall be as follows: 
Bosun, Carpenter, Donkey- 

Han, List tCookes see $ 2.15 per hour 
Able Seaman, Oiler, Second 

Cook, Second Steward ....$ 2.00 “ <“ 
Ordinary Seaman, Fireman, 

Mestmant™...00 eee Sli ae 
Deckboy, Utility Boy, Mess- 

boy, Galley Boy, Wiper, 

TYimmierere sere seg eee eee, 37.60 ees 


Section 18—Longshore Work by Crew. 

In the event that any member of the 
said crew is required to drive winches, for 
the purpose of handling cargo, or to work 
cargo, he shall be paid in addition to his 
regular wage, the same rates as those in 
effect at the closest Canadian port, where 
a recognized collective agreement exists 
between longshoremen and shippers. If 
such work is required to be performed on 
Saturdays, Sundays or Holidays, the rates 
shall be time and one-half, the applicable 
rate. 


Section 20—Marine Disaster. 

Any member of the unlicensed personnel, 
who suffers loss of clothing and personal 
effects through marine disaster, or ship- 
wreck, shall be compensated by the pay- 
ment of $250.00. 


Section 21—Wages in the Event of Hos- 
trlities. 

It is understood between the parties to 
this agreement, that in the event of hos- 
tilities, war, or in the event the vessel is 
required to sail in hostile waters, this agree- 
ment may be opened for the purpose of 
discussing wages and/or war bonus pro- 
visions. 

Article IV 
Section 1—Holidays. 

When a vessel is in port, the following 
holidays shall be observed, and where they 
fall on a Sunday, the Monday following 
shall be considered a holiday: 

1. New Year’s Day 

2. Good Friday 
. Dominion Day 
. Remembrance Day 
. Queen’s Birthday 
. Labour Day 
. Thanksgiving Day 
. Christmas Day. 

When the vessel is at sea, the work 
performed on a holiday shall be confined to 
that usually performed on a Sunday. 
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Article V 
Section 1. 

(c) Night Watches and Gangway watches. 

In port, sailors may be required to act 
as night watchmen or as gangway watch 
between the hours of 5.00 p.m. and 8 a.m. 
without the payment of overtime except on 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. 

Sailors acting as gangway watch shall not 
be required to leave their station at the 
gangway for the performance of their duties 
without the payment of overtime. Sailors 
acting as night watchmen shall care for the 
lights about the deck, including cargo lights, 
if being used, and shall tend moorings, 
lighter and gangway lines as directed by the 
Officer in Charge. It is understood, that any 
time on duty in excess of eight hours under 
this section is to be considered as overtime 
and paid for at the regular overtime rate. 

Article VI 
Section 83—Fireman—Duties in Port. 

(a) When watches are not broken, fire- 
men’s duties shall be the same as at sea. 
When watches are broken, their hours of 
employment shall be the same as those of 
day workers. They shall assist in general 
repair and maintenance work, general clean- 
ing, polishing and painting work, as directed 
by the Officers in Charge. 

They shall wash down steam drums of 
water tube boilers, or water side of Scotch 
boilers. 

When required to do any cleaning of boil- 
ers, fire boxes, tank tops or bilges, other than 
the above, they shall be paid overtime. 

Firemen shall assist with the taking and 
placing on board of engine room stores. 


Article VII 
Section 6—Extra Meals. 

On vessels where persons other than 
crew members receive meals aboard the 
vessel, the Company agrees to pay 20c per 
meal to be distributed among the members 
of the Steward’s Department, provided that 
such meals are authorized by the Master. 
Provided always that the provisions of this 
Clause shall not apply to Superintendents 
or Foremen engaged in the loading or 
unloading of the vessels. 


Article XII 

Welfare Plan 

The establishment of a welfare plan is 
agreed to in principle, in accordance with 
the current practice, and shall be put into 
effect on this basis, to be developed by a 
committee equally representative of the 
Union and the Companies under the chair- 
manship of a neutral person. The person 
selected as chairman to be acceptable to 
both parties. The cost to the Companies 
shall be 20c per day per man, and such 
payments will commence with the effective 
date of this agreement. 


Article XIII 
Duration of Agreement. 

This agreement shall become effective as 
from October 24, 1956, and shall continue 
in full force and effect until October 23, 
1957, and thereafter from year to year 
unless or until either party serves written 
notice on the other party to the contrary, 
within sixty (60) days prior to October 23, 
1957, or sixty (60) days prior to October 23, 
of any subsequent year. 





As a direct result of the work of the 
Labour-Management Committee of Mutual 
Press Limited, Ottawa, in improving effi- 
ciency, employees of the company have 
been awarded a bonus. The bonus amounts 
to 12} per cent of the normal straight time 
worked for the month of January for all 
employees having six months’ or more 
service. Those with less than six months’ 
service received a bonus of 64 per cent. 


In announcing the bonus, Wm. J. Smith, 
president of Mutual Press Limited, ex- 
pressed the appreciation of the Board of 
Directors to the employees for their efforts. 

Employee representatives on this labour- 
management committee are members of 
three unions: the International Brotherhood 
of Bookbinders, the International Typo- 
graphical Union, and the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of 
North America, all affiliates of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress. 





Labour Arbitration Procedures 

(Continued from page 547) 
doubt there will be changes as the institu- 
tion of arbitration develops and takes firm 
root in this field. 

The success that has occurred in the use 
of arbitration in this field in Ontario can 
be attributed to a number of factors. 
Among these are: first, a recognition which 
has gradually emerged on the part of both 
parties that the arbitration of differences 
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pertaining to existing agreements is a 
sound method of achieving settlement and 
consequently the ready acceptance on their 
part of the arbitration procedures in this 
area prescribed by law, and second, the fact 
that there are persons at hand, trained and 
experienced in law or in industrial rela- 
tions, who are willing to act as arbitrators 
and as counsel, and so give the undertaking 
guidance and direction. 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 





Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Under the Collective Agreement Act, 
Quebec, Orders in Council during January, 
February and March made binding a num- 
ber of changes in wage rates, hours, over- 
time, paid holidays and vacations with pay. 

In the construction industry at Montreal, 
minimum rates for most workers included 
in the general table of classifications were 
increased by 10 cents an hour. New rates 
now range from $1.40 an hour for truckers 
and labourers to $2.20 an hour for brick- 
layers, masons (stone), cement block layers 
and lathers (metal). A deferred increase of 
10 cents an hour shall become effective 
April 1, 1958. Weekly hours were unchanged 
at 40 for qualified workers, 45 for labourers. 
However, as previously, certain classifica- 
tions because of the irregular nature of the 
operations in which they are engaged are 
required to work a regular work week 
ranging from 48 to 60 hours. 

In special provisions relating to the 
elevator construction industry at Montreal, 
minimum rates for mechanics and helpers 
were unchanged at $2.41 and $1.69, respec- 
tively, for a 40-hour week. However, these 
new provisions now specify that three 
statutory holidays shall be paid holidays 
in 1957, this number to be increased to six 
in 1958. In addition, vacation-pay credit 
stamps in an amount equal to 4 per cent 
of gross pay (previously 2 per cent) must 
be affixed in employee’s stamp book at 
the end of each regular pay period. 

In the construction industry at Quebec, 
minimum wage rates for plumbers and 
steamfitters, electricians, and oil burner 
senior journeymen are to be increased, 
effective May 1, 1957, from $1.70 to $1.80 
per hour in Zone I, from $1.55 to $1.65 in 
Zone II and from $1.45 to $1.60 in Zone 
III; minimum rates for junior Journeymen 
plumbers and_ steamfitters are to be 
increased by 10 and 15 cents an hour; 
apprentices’ rates by 5 cents. A deferred 
increase of 10 cents an hour for journeymen 
and 5 cents an hour for apprentices is to 
become effective May 1, 1958. Hours in 
Zone I were established at 45 a week, nine 
a day Monday through Friday, throughout 
the year. In Zones II and III, weekly 
hours were unchanged at 48. Specified holi- 
days on which work is paid at double time 
are reduced from ten to six. 
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In the men’s and boys’ hat and cap 
industry throughout the province, minimum 
rates for cutters were increased from 99% 
cents an hour to $1.25; for blockers from 
744 cents an hour to $1.124. Rates for other 
classifications were increased 5 cents an 
hour. 


In the glass industry at Quebec, rates 
were increased by 3 cents an hour, except 
draughtsmen, whose rate was increased from 
$1.04 to $1.12 an hour. 


In iron oxide mining at Red Mill, 
minimum rates were increased by 4 cents 
an hour. 


In the uncorrugated paper box industry 
(printing section) at Montreal, new lower 
progressive minimum rates were provided 
for journeymen pressmen operating cylinder 
presses (one colour) during first and second 
year. The only rates previously established 
for journeymen pressmen $1.90 in Zone I 
and $1.61 in Zone II are now amended to 
apply during and after the third year only. 
Minimum rates for other classifications 
engaged in cylinder press (one colour) 
operations were unchanged. 


In the corrugated paper box industry 
throughout the province, minimum rates of 
Zone I were increased by from 15 to 21 
cents an hour for male employees, by 16 
cents an hour for females, making the new 
minimum average rates for male and female 
employees $1.20 and 95 cents an hour, 
respectively. The basic rate for general 
labourer is now $1.20 an hour for males, 
90 cents an hour for females. As previously, 
minimum rates of Zone II are those of 
Zone I, less 5 cents an hour. Weekly hours 
were reduced from 45 to 424 except for 
stationary enginemen and firemen (stokers) 
who shall continue to work a 45-hour week, 
as previously. Vacation remuneration is 
now calculated on a percentage basis (2 per 
cent or 4 per cent as the case may be) of 
annual earnings instead of on basic hourly 
earnings per week, as formerly. In addition, 
to the one or two weeks’ vacation with pay 
previously in effect a new clause now pro- 
vides three weeks’ vacation with pay at 6 
per cent of annual earnings for employees 
with 15 or more years of continuous service. 
Paid holidays were increased from six to 
seven. 








Industrial Standards Act, Ontario 


During January, February and March, 
four new schedules under the Industrial 
Standards Act were made binding in 
Ontario. 


At London, a first schedule covering the 
painting and decorating industry establishes 
a 40-hour week between October 1 and 
April 30 inclusive; 44 hours between May 1 
and September 30, inclusive. Minimum 
wage rates are $1.70 an hour for spray- 
painters and paperhangers, $1.60 an hour 
for brush work. On April 6, 1957, the above 
rates shall be 5 cents an hour higher. 
Higher rates were also provided for night 
work; overtime at time and one-half for 
work in excess of regular hours Monday 
through Friday and on Saturday after mid- 
day between May 1 and September 30, 
inclusive; double time for work on Satur- 
days between October 1 and April 30, 
inclusive, on Sundays and eight specified 
holidays. 


At Port Arthur and Fort William, mini- 
mum rates for spray-painting and for brush 
painters, etc., were increased over the 
minimum rates established in 1951 of $1.45 
and $1.35 an hour, respectively, to the 
new rates of $1.90 and $1.70 an hour. 
Weekly hours were unchanged at 40. 

At Belleville, minimum rates for carpen- 
ters were increased from the 1955 rates 
of $1.85 to the new rates of $2 an hour for 
a 40-hour work week. Increased premium 
rates were also provided for night work. 

At Peterborough, a first schedule cover- 
ing the painting and decorating industry 
established a 40-hour work week; wage 
rates of $1.45 an hour for work during 
a regular working day and for night work; 
and overtime at $2.18 an hour for work in 
excess of regular hours and on Saturdays, 
Sundays and eight specified holidays. 





Ist Quarter Wage Increases in U.S. Match Last Year's 


Wage increases negotiated in the United 
States during the first quarter of 1957 
correspond very closely with those for the 
whole of 1956, according to a survey of 860 
contracts conducted by the Bureau of 
National Affairs. 


The median wage increase in the first 
three months of 1957 and that for the whole 
of the year 1956 was 10.2 cents in both 
cases, 


Contracts which granted no increase, how- 
ever, were 6 per cent of the total in the 
1957 period compared with only 3 per cent 
in 1956. 


A study of 983 contracts negotiated in the 
first quarter of the present year showed a 
similarly close agreement in the matter of 
fringe benefits. Deferred wage increases 
were found in 29 per cent of the contracts 
in 1957 against 26 per cent in 1956. Supple- 
mentary unemployment benefit provisions 
were found in only 0.7 per cent of the 
agreements in 1957, compared with 2 per 
cent in 1956. But the percentage of agree- 
ments which provided for changes in pen- 


sions, insurance, escalator clauses and 
reduction in hours was almost identical in 
both periods. 


Some of the significant bargaining trends 
by industry in the first quarter of 1957 
are: 

—In the clothing industry there is a 
continued trend towards the shorter work- 
week; during 1956, hours were reduced in 
21 per cent of the industry’s contracts 
covered in the BNA survey. 


—In the chemicals industry, pay increases 
this year are higher than last year: more 
than 75 per cent of the contracts call for 
raises of 10 cents an hour or more. 


—Office workers in manufacturing gained 
wage increases of between 7 and 12 cents 
an hour. 


—In the electrical machinery industry, 
moderate increases, between 7 and 9 cents 
an hour, have been the general rule. 


—In the iron and steel industry, nearly 
70 per cent of the wage adjustments were 
in the range from 7 to 12 cents an hour. 


——— 
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LABOUR LAW 


Labour Legislation in Ontario, 1957 


Amendment to Labour Relations Act permits Board to sit in two panels 
and new safety legislation provides protection from radiation hazards 


At the session of the Ontario Legislature 
which began on January 28 and prorogued 
on April 3, the Labour Relations Act was 
amended to permit the Labour Relations 
Board to sit in two panels and a Select 
Standing Committee of the Legislature was 
set up to examine into and report on the 
operation and administration of the Act. 
In the field of social legislation, provision 
was made for developing a hospital care 
insurance plan. 

Amendments to the various safety laws 
of the province include provision in the 
Department of Labour Act for regulations 
to protect employees from the harmful 
effects of ionizing radiation. The Factory, 
Shop, and Office Building Act was amended 
to require departmental approval of plans 
of certain shops, bakeshops, restaurants and 
office buildings which, although less than 
three storeys high, cover a wide area. 
Changes in the Operating Engineers Act 
permit certified refrigeration operators and 
compressor operators to operate refrigera- 
tion and compressor equipment of unlimited 
horsepower. The mining safety section of 
the Mining Act was revised, new rules 
being added particularly with respect to 
transporting explosives on mining proper- 
ties, fire prevention and hoisting, and new 
requirements with regard to inspection. 

The Hospital Services Commission Act 
makes provision for a hospital care insur- 
ance plan to be financed jointly by the 
province and the federal government. A 
new Mothers’ and Dependent Children’s 
Allowances Act establishes the principle of 
allowances based on the budgetary require- 
ments of the family within prescribed 
limits. 


Industrial Relations 


Near the end of the session, on March 27, 
a Select Standing Committee of the Legis- 
lature was appointed, with authority to 
sit during the interval between sessions, to 
examine into and report regarding the 
operation and administration of the Labour 
Relations Act in all of its aspects. The 
Committee, composed of eleven members 
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from all three parties, is given authority 
to summon persons, call for the production 
of documents and examine witnesses on 
oath. 

The Labour Relations Act was passed in 
1950 and substantially amended in 1954. 
A number of amendments of less wide- 
spread nature were made this year, chief 
of which provide for the Labour Relations 
Board to sit in two panels and simplify the 
procedure of the Board in certain respects. 

Due to the volume of work pending 
before the Board, the constitution of the 
Board was revised in order to enable it 
to sit simultaneously in two divisions. 
Formerly, the Board consisted of five per- 
sons: the chairman, two representatives of 
employers and two representatives of em- 
ployees. In addition, the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council was authorized to 
appoint a vice-chairman; but he could act 
only under direction of the chairman at 
such times as he was unable to act. 


Under the new constitution, the vice- 
chairman will be a permanent member and 
one division of the Board will consist of 
the chairman, one employer’s member and 
one employee’s member and the other of 
the vice-chairman and two members, one 
representing employers and one represent- 
ing employees. It is also provided that the 
decision of the majority of the members 
present and constituting a quorum is the 
decision of the Board; in the event of a 
tie vote, the chairman or vice-chairman has 
a casting vote. Three members constitute 
a quorum, one representative each of em- 
ployers and employees and either the 
chairman or vice-chairman. 


A number of changes were made to the 
definitions section of the Act. The defi- 
nition of “lock-out” was amended to make 
the closing of a place of employment, a 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 





suspension of work or the discharge by an 
employer of a number of employees with 
a view to compelling them “to refrain from 
exercising any rights or privileges under 
the Act” a lock-out for the purposes of 
the Act. “Trade union” was also re-defined 
to make it clear that a provincial, national 
or international trade union is included in 
the definition. 

The Act excludes from the definition of 
“employee” persons who exercise managerial 
functions or who are employed in a con- 
fidential capacity in matters relating to 
labour relations. A further amendment 
makes it clear that it is the Board who 
decides whether or not a person’s occupa- 
tion falls within those categories and is 
therefore excluded from coverage. 

During bargaining with the view to reach- 
ing a collective agreement, the Act provides 
that the union is to be represented by a 
bargaining committee consisting of em- 
ployees of the employer, or a group of 
employers concerned, and may include one 
or more officers or representatives of the 
trade union. An amendment now provides 
that, if the Board is satisfied that the 
employer has improperly interfered with 
union activities, it may authorize a trade 
union to be represented during bargaining 
by a bargaining committee consisting solely 
of union officials who are not employees of 
the employer. 

An amendment designed to expedite the 
granting of conciliation services where bar- 
gaining between the parties has been unsuc- 
cessful provides that, where 35 or more 
days have elapsed from the giving of notice 
of desire to bargain, either party may 
immediately file with the Board a request 
that conciliation services be made available 
to the parties. Formerly, the parties were 
authorized to request conciliation services 
after the lapse of 35 days from the giving 
of notice only if it appeared that a collec- 
tive agreement would not be made within 
a reasonable time. 

A further amendment to this section em- 
powers the Board to grant conciliation 
services provided the parties have met and 
bargained, even if written notice to com- 
mence bargaining with a view to making 
or renewing an agreement has not been 
given or if the trade union has failed to 
be represented by a properly constituted 
bargaining committee. 

An amendment designed to simplify the 
procedure for termination of bargaining 
rights of a union provides that when the 
majority of employees in the unit have 
signified in writing that they no longer wish 
to be represented by the trade union, the 
Board need no longer hold a representation 
vote if the union concerned informs the 


Board that it does not desire to continue 
to represent the employees in the bargain- 
ing unit. Formerly, before a union could 
be decertified, the Board was required to 
hold a representation vote and more than 
50 per cent of the ballots of all those 
eligible to vote had to be cast in opposition 
to the trade union. 


The Act provides that if the union has 
given notice to the employer of its desire 
to bargain with a view to making or renew- 
ing a collective agreement and there is no 
agreement in force, working conditions may 
not be altered without the union’s consent 
during the period between the giving of 
the notice and seven days after the con- 
clusion of the conciliation process, or after 
the Minister has notified the parties that 
he does not deem it advisable to appoint 
a conciliation board, or until the decertifi- 
cation of the union, whichever occurs first. 
A new provision states that where the 
notice given is for the renewal or revision 
of a previous agreement any difference 
between the parties as to whether or not 
working conditions were altered during such 
period may be referred to arbitration as 
if the agreement were still in force. 


The power of the Board to bar an 
unsuccessful applicant for certification from 
making a new application for a period of 
up to 10 months was re-worded to permit 
the Board to bar an application by any 
employees affected by the unsuccessful 
application for the period as well as by the 
unsuccessful union and any other trade 
union representing any of the affected em- 
ployees. The section now reads as follows: 


..-The Board shall have power...to bar 
an unsuccessful applicant for any period not 
exceeding 10 months from the date of the 
dismissal of the unsuccessful application, or 
to refuse to entertain a new application by 
an unsuccessful applicant or by any of the 
employees affected by an unsuccessful appli- 
cation or by any person or trade union 
representing such employees within any 
period not exceeding 10 months from the 
date of the dismissal of the unsuccessful 
application. 


An amendment was made to the section 
added last year providing for a declaration 
of trade union status consequent upon the 
merger of the labour congresses. The sec- 
tion provided for a formal application to 
be made to the Board by any “person” 
concerned for a ruling as to whether or not 
the union has inherited the rights and 
duties of its predecessor. The amendment 
makes it clear that a trade union may 
apply for such a ruling. 


A change was also made to the section 
that provides that no prosecution for an 
offence under the Act may be instituted 
without the consent in writing of the 
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Board. The amendment provides an excep- 
tion to this rule in the case of failure to 
comply with an order made by the Minis- 
ter to carry into effect the recommendation 
of a commissioner appointed to investigate 
any complaint of an unfair labour practice. 
A further amendment to this section makes 
it clear that an application for consent to 
prosecute may be made by a trade union 
and, if the Board consents, the information 
may be laid inter alia by an officer, official 
or member of the union. 

A new provision authorizes the Board, 
where it is satisfied that a bona fide mistake 
has been made in naming one of the parties 
in any proceeding, to order the proper name 
to be added or substituted on such terms 
as the Board deems just. 


Department of Labour Act 
Radiation Hazards 


By an amendment to the Department of 
Labour Act, regulations are authorized for 
the protection of the health and safety of 
persons from the effects of ionization radia- 
tion used in industry and commerce. 

The Department of Labour Act is the 
legislation providing for the organization 
and administration of the Labour Depart- 
ment but it also authorizes the making of 
certain safety regulations which may be 
more general in application than those 
which may be made under the Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act. At present 
regulations are in effect under the Depart- 
ment of Labour Act to protect persons 
employed in compressed air and in tunnels, 
open caissons, coffer dams and crib work. 

The scope of the new regulations is quite 
specific. They may classify the sources of 
ionizing radiation, regulate and require 
notice of any matter respecting the process- 
ing, installation, use, movement, handling, 
maintenance, storage or disposal of sources 
of ionizing radiation and may require 
drawings and specifications showing protec- 
tive measures against radiation hazards. The 
regulations may also require a physician to 
furnish information concerning the exposure 
of any person to ionizing radiation in 
excess of a prescribed maximum and may 
require the medical examination of persons 
who may or have already come in contact 
with ionizing radiation. 

Regulations may stipulate that supervi- 
sion of the sources of ionizing radiation be 
done only by qualified persons and may 
prescribe the necessary qualifications. They 
may also require that certain persons 
engaged in working with sources of ionizing 
radiation be registered. Employment of 
any person or class of persons in work 
connected with radiation hazards may be 
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regulated or prohibited. Any class of 
sources of ionizing radiation or any 
premises may be excluded from the regula- 
tions. 

Comprehensive regulations of the type 
authorized by this measure have not so 
far been made in Canada. Similar regula- 
tions adopted by New York State last year 
were reported in the July 1956 issue 
(p. 885). 

A second amendment defines “inspector” 
to mean an inspector appointed under the 
Department of Labour Act or any other 
Act or regulations administered by the 
Department. 

The penalty which may be imposed by 
summary conviction on any person who 
fails to comply with any provision of the 
Act or regulations is raised from a minimum 
of $50 and a maximum of $300 to a maxi- 
mum of $500 or to imprisonment for a term 
of up to 12 months or both. This brings 
the maximum penalty in line with the 
maximum penalty under the Factory, Shop 
and Office Building Act for violations which 
endanger the health or safety of employees. 


Factory, Shop and Office Building Act 


A number of amendments were made 
to the Factory, Shop and Office Building 
Act, chief of which requires the submission 
of plans of certain low buildings covering 
large areas. As before, the approval of the 
Department of Labour is required for plans 
of all proposed factories and those shops, 
bakeshops, restaurants and office buildings 
more than two storeys high. The amend- 
ment also requires the submission of plans 
of shops, bakeshops, restaurants or office 
buildings which are to have more than 
5,000 square feet of gross horizontal area 
in any storey enclosed within exterior walls 
or a combination of exterior and interior 
walls without any opening to another build- 
ing. The penalty on summary conviction 
for failure to comply with the section 
requiring approval of plans was raised 
from a minimum of $20 and a maximum 
of $200 to a maximum of $500. 

A new provision states that a contra- 
vention in a factory, shop, bakeshop, res- 
taurant, office or office building of the 
regulations under the Department of Labour 
Act would be deemed to endanger the 
safety and health of persons within the 
meaning of Factory, Shop and Office Build- 
ing Act and the person involved is therefore 
subject to the penalties laid down in the 
factory Act for such a contravention, a 
minimum of $50 and a maximum of $500 
or imprisonment for not more than 12 
months. Furthermore, a factory inspector is 
specifically given the power to enforce in 





factories, shops and office buildings regu- 
lations made under the Department of 
Labour Act. 


The section of the Act giving the inspec- 
tor power to act when he finds a condition 
dangerous to the safety and health of 
persons in a factory was broadened and 
clarified and specifically made applicable 
also to a shop, bakeshop, restaurant, office 
and office building. As reworded, the section 
provides that where an inspector considers 
that any place, matter or thing in a factory, 
shop, bakeshop, restaurant, office or office 
building is a source of danger to employees 
or to the public he is to give notice in 
writing to the employer or owner directing 
him immediately or within a_ prescribed 
time limit to take such measures to guard 
the source of danger or to protect the safety 
and health of persons from the danger as 
he considers necessary. If the owner or 
employer fails to comply with the inspec- 
tor’s order, the use of the place, matter or 
thing must be discontinued until the direc- 
tion is complied with. 

A new provision authorizes the inspector 
to affix to the place, matter or thing a 
notice of his direction and it may not be 
removed except by the inspector or under 
his authorization. If the owner or employer 
fails to comply with the inspector’s direc- 
tion or fails to prevent a place, matter or 
thing from being used, contrary to the 
inspector’s order, the factory, shop, restau- 
rant, office or office building will be deemed 
to be kept so that the safety of the 
persons employed therein is endangered, 
and the penalty set out in the Act will 
apply. 

The section which requires the fencing 
or guarding of dangerous machinery or 
places in factories was amended to make it 
apply also to shops, restaurants, bakeshops, 
offices and office buildings and, if a con- 
travention of this section occurs, the fac- 
tory, shop, restaurant, bakeshop, office or 
office building will be deemed to be kept 
so that the safety of the employees is 
endangered. 

Amendments were made to the section 
prescribing penalties for a parent who allows 
a youth or young girl to be employed 
contrary to the Act to make it clear that 
the parent of a child employed illegally 
may also be penalized. 


Operating Engineers 


As a result of amendments to the Operat- 
ing Engineers Act, which will come into 
force on proclamation, persons certified as 
refrigeration operators and compressor oper- 
tors but who are not qualified operating 


engineers are authorized to operate high 
powered compressor and refrigeration equip- 
ment. 


The amendment provides that a certified 
compressor operator may act as chief oper- 
ator in a compressor plant of unlimited 
horsepower. Formerly, he was permitted to 
act as chief operator in a compressor plant 
not exceeding 400 horsepower or as shift 
operator in a compressor plant of unlimited 
horsepower. Only first or second class 
engineers were allowed to act as chief 
operators in compressor plants of over 400 
horsepower. The amendments also specify 
that a second, third and fourth class engineer 
may act as chief engineer in any portable 
compressor plant whereas previously only 
a first class engineer or a qualified com- 
pressor operator could so act. 


With regard to refrigeration operators, 
the amending Act provides for two classes 
instead of one: Class A and Class B. The 
duties of a Class B operator are the same 
as were previously set out for a refrigera- 
tion operator generally, that is, he may act 
as chief engineer in a refrigeration plant of 
400 horsepower or less or as shift engineer 
in a plant of unlimited registered horse- 
power. 

A Class A certificate, the new class, will 
entitle the holder to act as chief operator 
in a refrigeration plant of over 400 horse- 
power. Formerly only the holder of a first 
or second class engineer’s certificate could 
operate as chief engineer a refrigeration 
plant of unlimited horsepower. Further, 
only refrigeration plants with a horsepower 
rating of over 50 are now covered by the 
Act instead of over 25 as formerly. 

Another change provides that where more 
than one plant is located on the same 
premises, each plant may be registered 
separately with the approval of the Board 
of Examiners and that, where such plants 
are registered separately, each separate 
plant must be operated by a qualified 
engineer as prescribed by the Act. The 
Act previously permitted a high pressure 
steam plant and refrigeration plant which 
were combined into one plant to be regis- 
tered separately. 

The horsepower rating of a high pressure 
stationary steam plant where boilers have 
a horsepower of 200 or less or where com- 
pressors with a motive power other than 
steam are installed will, by an amendment, 
now be determined by the Board instead of 
being fixed according to a formula laid 
down in the Act, as before. Similarly, the 
horsepower of a combined refrigeration and 
compressor plant will also be determined 
by the Board in each case. 
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Industrial Standards 


An amendment to the Industrial Stand- 
ards Act empowers the Industry and Labour 
Board, when wages are collected under an 
Industrial Standards Schedule, to require 
that part or all of the wages be forfeited 
to the Crown as an alternative to directing 
that they be paid to the employee. In 
explaining the purpose of the amendment 
to the Legislature, the Minister of Labour, 
Mr. Daley stated: “This would prevent a 
worker purposely undercutting a wage rate 
established in the schedule and then using 
the provisions of this Act to recover the 
difference in the rate. It also covers the 
situation where an employee cannot be 
located after recovery is made.” 

A further amendment relates to the sec- 
tion authorizing the advisory committee to 
fix a lower rate for handicapped employees 
and for employees performing work included 
in more than one classification and those 
whose work is only partly subject to the 
schedule. The amendment would permit 
the penalties provided for contravention of 
the schedule to apply to a contravention 
of the lower rate fixed by the advisory 
committee. 


Safe Operation of Mines 


Part VIII of the Ontario Mining Act, 
which governs the safe operation of mines, 
was replaced. Safety standards were raised, 
particularly with respect to fire protection, 
explosives, hoisting apparatus, shaft con- 
veyance construction and electricity, and a 
new section added setting out rules govern- 
ing the transportation of explosives on the 
surface of mining properties. 

This is the first revision of Part VIII 
since 1948, when the whole of the Mining 
Act was re-enacted, although amendments 
have been made from year to year to keep 
the section in line with modern develop- 
ments in the mining safety field. In addi- 
tion to the changes made, the rules have 
been clarified and arranged in a more 
appropriate sequence. 

The new mining safety section does not 
differ in principle from the previous legis- 
lation and regulates the operation of mines, 
pits, quarries, mills and metallurgical works 
to ensure safety and adequate working 
conditions. The section contains provisions 
regulating employment in mines generally 
and also contains more than 400 safety 
rules. 

The provisions respecting employment 
generally were not changed to any great 
extent. The minimum age for employ- 
ment above ground at a mine is 16 years ; 
for employment underground and at the 
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working face of an open cut working, pit 
or quarry, 18 years. The employment of 
women, except on the surface in a technical, 
clerical or domestic capacity, is prohibited. 
The maximum hours underground are eight 
in a period of 24 hours except in special 
circumstances. Where the regular hoistman 
is sick and no substitute is available, the 
remaining hoistman may work up to four 
hours extra in 24. Under the new rule 
this exception is limited to a period of 
14 days. 

As before, no person may be employed 
in a dust exposure occupation unless he 
has a medical certificate valid for one 
year certifying that he is free from diseases 
of the respiratory organs and otherwise is 
fit for employment in such occupation. 


Mine Safety Rules 


In order to ensure the proper carrying 
out of the mine safety section of the Act, 
the owner is required to appoint a manager 
to be responsible for the control, manage- 
ment and direction of the mine. The 
manager must take all reasonable measures 
to see that the rules are observed and 
every foreman, shift boss, mine captain 
and department head is also to take 
all necessary precautions to enforce the 
requirements of the rules which are applic- 
able to the work over which he has super- 
vision. Each workman is also responsible 
for carrying out his duties in accordance 
with the rules, and any person through 
whose neglect or wrongful act a contraven- 
tion occurs will be liable to the penalty 
provided for infraction of the rules. 

The owner, agent or manager may apply 
in writing to the Chief Engineer to have 
a particular rule suspended and the man- 
ager may, with the approval of the Minister 
of Mines for Ontario, make rules for the 
maintenance of order and discipline and 
the prevention of accidents. 

The principal changes in the mining 
safety rules are described below. 


Fire Protection 


With respect to fire protection, the Act 
requires that the general procedure to be 
followed on the surface and underground 
in case of a fire which may endanger the 
mine entrance must be drawn up and all 
persons concerned kept informed of their 
duties. A new provision requires tests of 
the effectiveness of the procedures to be 
carried out at least once a year and a 
report of the effectiveness of the test made 
available to the Engineer of Mines for 
Ontario. 

An auxiliary exit must be provided in 
every mine where a vertical or inclined 
shaft has been sunk or an adit driven and 
stoping has commenced. The mine manager 








is now required to appoint a competent 
person to make an inspection of the exit 
at least once a month, and a record of the 
inspection and the conditions found is to 
be made in writing by the person who 
carried out the examination. 

The Act formerly prohibited the erection 
of a building within 50 feet of any closed-in 
portion of a headframe or portal house 
unless a second means of exit from the 
mine workings was provided. Now, how- 
ever, such a building may be erected within 
the prescribed minimum distance if it is 
constructed of fire-resisting materials. “Fire- 
resisting’? means, when applied to buildings 
or structures, constructed of steel, masonry, 
reinforced concrete or other equivalent 
materials. The words “fire resisting” now 
replace the word “fireproof” wherever it 
is used throughout the safety section of 
the Act. 

Explosives 


The Act now stipulates that only explo- 
sives in Fume Class I as established by the 
Bureau of Mines of Canada may be used 
underground. As before, the written per- 
mission of the Engineer is required before 
magazines may be erected; the permission 
has to state the maximum quantity and 
kind of explosives that may be stored in 
the building. Under the amendment, the 
permission is required to be posted in the 
magazine. 

As before, explosives may not be stored 
underground in excess of the supply for 
48 hours and the maximum amount of 
powder which may be stored in one place 
is limited to 300 pounds. With written 
permission of the Engineer, other under- 
ground storages may be established with 
a maximum of 1,000 pounds (formerly 500 
pounds) of powder stored in any one 
place. 

A new section provides that when explo- 
sives in excess of what may be stored in 
approved underground storages are required 
for such operations as longhole blasts, only 
such quantities as can be loaded in a 24- 
hour period must be kept underground at 
any time. Any explosives not loaded at 
the end of a shift are required to be stored 
or be adequately guarded. 

A new section was added prescribing the 
safety precautions to be taken when trans- 
porting explosives on the surface of mining 
properties. These rules are in accordance 
with the requirements for transporting 
explosives set out in the Federal Explosives 
Act and regulations. 

A motor vehicle used for carrying explo- 
sives must be maintained in sound mecha- 
nical condition and is required to be 
conspicuously marked by suitable signs 
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or red flags easily visible from front or 
rear. No vehicles may be loaded with 
explosives to more than 80 per cent of the 
manufacturer’s rated capacity. Metal parts 
of the vehicle which may come in contact 
with explosives containers must be covered 
with wood, tarpaulin or other material. No 
other goods or material must be carried 
on a vehicle in which explosives are being 
transported, and detonators are not to be 
carried in the same vehicles as other 
explosives except in a suitable container 
in a separate compartment and not in 
excess of 1,000 detonators. Vehicles carry- 
ing explosives in excess of 150 pounds are 
to be equipped with a fire extinguisher of 
adequate size and capable of dealing with 
a gasoline or oil fire. Explosives must be 
secured to prevent any part of the load 
from becoming dislodged. Vehicles carry- 
ing explosives must never be left unattended 
and only persons required to handle the 
explosives may travel on the vehicle. Smok- 
ing is prohibited by persons on the vehicle 
transporting explosives. 

As regards blasting, the Act requires that, 
in the case of a supposed misfire or missed 
hole, no blaster or other person may leave 
his place of refuge and return to the scene 
of the blast for 30 minutes. A new provi- 
sion states, however, that when no shot 
is heard and a faulty circuit is indicated, 
the circuit may be repaired immediately 
after the blaster has assured himself that 
the blasting switch is locked in the open 
position and lead wires are short circuited. 

Hoisting 

Several new sections were added with 
respect to hoisting. A new provision speci- 
fies that utility hoists and attached equip- 
ment used for the raising and lowering of 
material are to be maintained in a safe 
working condition. Further, the hoisting 
of men or material in mine shafts by 
push-button automatic control is subject 
to the approval of the Chief Engineer. The 
general provision is added prohibiting per- 
sons to be hoisted or lowered in a shaft or 
other underground opening at a mine except 
in an approved hoisting conveyance as set 
out in the rules. This, however, does not 
include cases where men are raised or 
lowered by suitable means in construction, 
maintenance or repair work. Only author- 
ized persons may operate any equipment 
for controlling the movement of the hoist 
or interfere with the equipment in any way. 

As regards hoisting during shaft-sinking 
operations, the Act now specifies that where 
the hoisting speed exceeds 1,000 feet a 
minute men must ride in the bucket above 
the bottom crosshead stop. In a shaft or 
winze, in the course of sinking, the door 
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to cover the sinking compartments must 
be closed when men are loaded or unloaded 
except where a safety crosshead fits the 
compartment at the collar or other point 
of service. Permission must be obtained 
from the Chief Engineer before a skip is 
used for lowering or raising men in any 
shaft or winze except during sinking, inspec- 
tion or maintenance operations. 

With respect to the construction of hoists, 
a new rule provides that the doors in all 
cages and skips for raising and lowering 
men must be fitted with a suitable latch 
and have a minimum clearance at the 
bottom. The section setting out the 
requirements with respect to auxiliary 
brakes was re-worded and now provides 
that whenever men are in the shaft hoisting 
conveyance the hoist must be equipped 
with more than one brake each capable of 
stopping and holding the corresponding 
drum of the hoist. At least one of the 
brakes required must be arranged for auto- 
matic operation when any of the safety 
devices for brake application operate. In 
the case of single drum air or steam driven 
hoists, automatic valves to control engine 
compression arranged for operation by the 
safety devices may serve as a brake. Such 
arrangements are subject to the approval 
of the Mechanical Engineer. 


Haulage 


A new provision respecting locomotive 
haulage requires the locomotive operating 
platform to be provided with a suitable 
seat and an adequate guard for the pro- 
tection of the motorman. With regard to 
mechanical trackless haulage, the rules now 
state that on every level on which mechan- 
ical trackless haulage equipment is em- 
ployed, a minimum total clearance of five 
feet must be maintained between the sides 
of the haulageway or workings and the 
mechanical equipment. It is now specified 
that trackless haulage equipment, as well 
as a haulage locomotive as before, may not 
be left unattended unless the controls have 
been placed in the neutral position and the 
brakes set. As previously, persons are not 
allowed to ride on any conveyor or belt, 
but it is now specified that this does not 
apply to an escalator or man-lift approved 
by the Chief Engineer. 


Gravel Pits, Quarries, Mills and 
Metallurgical Works 


A number of changes were made in the 
special precautions, which are set out 
separately, that must be observed in sand 
and gravel pits and quarries, and in mills 
and metallurgical works. 

It is now provided that every pit or 
quarry dangerous because of its depth must 
be securely fenced or otherwise protected. 
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As regards party walls of pits and quarries, 
the rules now provide that, unless adjoining 
owners agree to dispense with the require- 
ment, in sand, clay or gravel, excavation 
operations are not to be carried on within 
a distance from the property boundary of 
half the height of the total pit face, and 
in rock quarries no excavation may be 
carried on within 15 feet of the property 
boundary. All derrick guy wires in pits 
and quarries are required to be regularly 
inspected and maintained. 

A new provision with regard to inspection 
in mills and metallurgical works requires 
all ropes, safety devices, safety catches, 
signalling devices, doors, interlocks, and 
other electrical and mechanical equipment 
to be inspected at least once a month, and 
the inspection records made available to 
the Engineer. 

Electricity 

New provisions in the electrical rules 
govern the use of portable conductors and 
the supplying of mobile equipment operat- 
ing at more than 300 volts. 


Social Legislation 
Hospital Insurance 

The Legislature made provision for a 
hospital care insurance plan to be financed 
jointly by the province and the federal 
government by enacting the Hospital Serv- 
ices Commission Act, 1957. The new Act 
replaces the Hospital Services Commission 
Act, 1956. 

There are two parts to the new Act. Part 
I continues in effect the Hospital Services 
Commission of Ontario as a corporation 
without share capital and states its function 
as “to ensure the development throughout 
Ontario of a balanced and integrated system 
of hospitals and related health facilities” 
and other duties related to this function. 
These provisions are substantially the same 
as set out in the Hospital Services Com- 
mission Act, 1956, which is repealed. 

Part II authorizes the Government of 
Ontario to enter into an agreement with 
the Government of Canada under which 
Canada will contribute to the cost of a 
hospital care plan, and it gives the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council authority 
to establish by regulations a plan of hospi- 
tal care insurance in accordance with the 
agreement. In addition to the duties 
enumerated in Part I, the Commission is 
given the function of administering the 
hospital care insurance plan. 

Mothers Allowances 

The mothers’ allowances legislation was 
replaced by a new Act, The Mothers’ and 
Dependent Children’s Allowances Act, 1957, 
which is to come into force on proclama- 
tion. 


On introducing the Bill, the Minister of 
Public Welfare said that it inaugurated a 
new approach in providing for allowances 
to families where there are dependent chil- 
dren without a father’s income to maintain 
the home, in that it establishes the principle 
of allowances based on the budgetary 
requirements of the family within prescribed 
limits. In this way, he said, the actual 
financial requirements of the family may be 
determined and the allowances payment 
adjusted as the circumstances of the family 
change. He said also that the new legisla- 
tion will make an important change in that 
the administration of the program will be 
decentralized. 


The new legislation also makes a number 
of changes in respect to eligibility. 


Amount of Allowances 


The new Act states that allowances are 
to be determined having regard to the 
financial need of the applicant and com- 
puted in accordance with the regulations. It 
gives authority to the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council to make regulations establishing 
classes of recipients and prescribing the 
maximum allowances that may be paid to 
each class and the manner of computing 
the amount of allowances. As at present 
there may also be provision for paying the 
whole or part of medical and dental services. 

Under the present legislation the allow- 
ance to mothers is a flat rate grant of $50 
a month for a mother with one dependent 
child, plus $10 a month for other depend- 
ants, and the allowance to foster mothers is 
$24 a month each for the first two foster 
children and $10 a month for each addi- 
tional foster child. These basic amounts 
may be supplemented in needy cases by 
an extra amount of up to $20 monthly and 
fuel allowances during the winter season. 

Eligibility 

An amendment passed in 1956 made the 
mother of an illegitimate child eligible for 
assistance if she had cared for the child 
for two years following the birth of the 
child. In the new legislation the two-year 
care requirement is removed and an unmar- 
ried mother who is caring for her child may 
receive the allowance without a waiting 
period if she is otherwise eligible. 

Another change has to do with divorced 
persons. In the existing legislation a mother 
was eligible who had divorced the father of 
the child and had been awarded custody 
of the child but only if in the divorce 
proceedings no provision had been made 
for their maintenance, or if the father had 
failed to carry out his obligations and had 
not been heard of for at least a year. Under 
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the new legislation allowances may be 
granted in all types of divorce cases if the 
need is established. 


The new legislation also specifically states 
that a mother is eligible whose husband is 
imprisoned for a period of six months. The 
only way mothers can be assisted in 
such circumstances under the present legis- 
lation is by means of the provision relat- 
ing to special circumstances in which the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may direct 
that an allowance be paid. 


Some changes have also been made in 
the conditions under which a permanently 
unemployable father may receive an allow- 
ance in respect to dependent children. At 
present allowances may be granted only if 
the mother is dead or is absent from the 
home for a period of at least six months. 
Under the new Act he may receive the 
allowance if his wife has deserted him and 
has not been heard of for six months or 
more, or is a patient in a sanatorium, 
hospital or other similar institution, or is 
imprisoned for a period of six months or 
more. 


Administration 


The administration of the program will 
be conducted from the district offices of 
the Department of Welfare. The regional 
administrator in the district office will have 
authority to receive applications, determine 
the eligibility of applicants and the amount 
of the allowances, and direct payment 
accordingly. He will work under the super- 
vision of the Director of the Mothers and 
Dependent Childrens Allowances Branch of 
the Department. Provision may be made in 
regulations for establishing a board of 
review consisting of the Director and two 
or more other persons. 


Old Age Assistance and Blind 


Persons’ Allowances 


Amendments were made to the Old Age 
Assistance Act and the Blind Persons’ 
Allowances Act to authorize the Minister 
of Public Welfare to make an agreement 
with the federal government providing for 
payment by Canada to Ontario any portion 
of amounts of allowances paid by the prov- 
ince to blind or aged residents. The former 
wording of the section authorized agree- 
ments providing for federal assistance in the 
case of old age assistance of 50 per cent 
of allowances of a maximum of $40 a 
month of 75 per cent of such allowances 
in the case of blind recipients. 

Since the Minister of Finance announced 
in the budget speech that provision was 
being made for funds to pay, from July 1, 
50 and 75 per cent respectively of allow- 
ances of up to $46 a month to the aged 
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and blind, the amendment will enable the 
province to enter into new agreements tak- 
ing advantage of the proposed increase. 


Bills Not Passed 


A private member’s Bill to amend the 
Labour Relations Act, which failed to get 
beyond first reading, sought to require that 
where a representation vote is taken, a 
union would be certified as bargaining agent 


if it obtained more than 50 per cent of 
the votes of all those eligible to vote and 
actually voting. The Act at present pro- 
vides that the Board will certify the union 
if it obtains more than 50 per cent of the 
ballots of all those eligible to vote. 

Another private member’s Bill sought to 
amend the Fair Accommodation Practices 
Act by bringing multiple dwellings under 
the Act. 





Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Quebec court holds that provisions of Quebec Minimum Wage Act and 
Order respecting tips is valid. Ontario court dismisses motion to 
quash a representation vote order of Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, 
appeal side, held that the sums given hat- 
check girls in hotels are tips, and that the 
Minimum Wage Commission was acting 
within its powers under the Act in provid- 
ing in its general order that tips belong 
to the employee and that an employer is 
not allowed to retain them, even with the 
employee’s consent. 


A motion brought in the Supreme Court 
of Ontario by the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers to quash 
a representation vote order of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board was dismissed. 


In the United States, the U.S. Court of 
Appeals at Richmond ordered enforcement 
of a National Labor Relations Board order 
requiring an employer to recognize a bar- 
gaining agent for a craft unit. The Court 
held that the Board had not acted in an 
arbitrary and unreasonable manner in 
approving the separation of a group of 
electrical workers from a plant unit. 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench... 


... upholds decision that hotel check-room girls 
have right to retain tips or gratuities received 


On April 18, 1956, the Court of Queen’s 
Bench (in appeal) in Montreal upheld the 
judgment of the Superior Court to the 
effect that a check-room girl has the right 
to retain the “tips” or gratuities received. 


The Court ruled valid and intra vires 
section 73 of General Ordinance No. 4 
adopted by the Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion that provides that tips of any kind 
whatsoever are the exclusive property of 
the employee and the employer is not 
allowed to retain them even with the 
employee’s consent. 
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The facts of the case were related by 
Mr. Justice Casey and Mr. Justice Hyde in 
their reasons for judgment. 

The defendant company, Brandt Service 
Ltd., by agreement acquired from the 
Mount Royal Hotel the exclusive right to 
operate the check-rooms located in the hotel. 
One of the company’s obligations was to 
provide sufficient attendants to operate this 
service. In discharge of this undertaking 
the company employed plaintiff, Anne 
Fedorki, as a check-room girl. She was 
paid 30 cents an hour (twice the minimum 
wage) for a 60-hour week and in addition 
she was to receive a further sum of $2 per 
week. For her part she agreed to hand 
over to the company all sums paid to her 
by the public, whether they be called “tips” 
or not. 

Although there was nothing in the con- 
tract forbidding it, the company made no 
charge for checking services, relying on 
amounts given to the attendants or placed 
in receptacles for that purpose by customers. 
The plaintiff claimed these payments as 
“tips”; in the defendant company’s opinion 
they should be considered as payments for 
services and not “tips” in the true sense 
of the word. 

Anne Fedorki worked from September 17, 
1947, to February 9, 1948, and regularly 
turned over to the company all “tips” which 
she received. Then she left the defendant’s 
employ and on April 19, 1948, she instituted 
action claiming $3,126.44, which sum was 
made up primarily of “tips” amounting to 
more than $3,000. 

The company pleaded that the sums paid 
by hotel guests to check-room girls were 
not “tips”; and that in any event section 73 
of the Ordinance was ultra vires the 
Minimum Wage Commission. 


On September 26, 1952, the trial judge 
rejected the argument based on illegality of 
section 73; ruled that all sums paid by 
guests were “tips”; and condemned defen- 
dant to pay to plaintiff $582.16 with interest 
from April 19, 1948 (of which amount $560 
was under the heading of “tips”, the rest 
covered the claims for overtime, vacation 
pay and uniform allowance). The Court 
arbitrarily fixed the amount of “tips” to 
be recovered by plaintiff at $5 a day, 
assuming that from the evidence submitted 
it was impossible to calculate the exact 
amount. 

The judgment of the Superior Court was 
appealed by both parties, Brandt Service 
Ltd. asking that the action be dismissed 
and Anne Fedorki asking that the award 
be increased. Both appeals were dismissed 
by the Queen’s Bench Court on April 18, 
1956. 

Mr. Justice Casey, in reasons for judg- 
ment with which Mr. Justice Pratte con- 
curred, said that the main issue before the 
Court was the validity of section 73 of 
General Ordinance No. 4. The defendant 
contended that even if the sums paid by 
the hotel guests be regarded as “tips”, it 
was beyond the competence of the Mini- 
mum Wage Commission to provide that 
these “tips” should become exclusive pro- 
perty of the employee. 

The Court concurred with the ruling 
made by the trial judge that the sums 
given by hotel guests to the check-room 
girls were “tips” and not payment for 
services rendered. 


Returning to the main issue, Mr. Justice 
Casey quoted Section 13 of the Minimum 
Wage Act and Section 73 of General 
Ordinance No. 4: 


13. The Commission may, by ordinance, 
determine, for stated periods of time 
and for designated territories, the rate 
of minimum wage payable to any 
category of employees indicated by it, 
the terms of payment, working hours, 
conditions of apprenticeship, the pro- 
portion between the number of skilled 
workmen and that of apprentices in 
any stated undertaking, the classifica- 
tion of the operations and the other 
working conditions deemed in con- 
formity with the spirit of the Act. 

73. Tips: Tips of any kind whatsoever are 
the exclusive property of the employee 
and the employer is not allowed to 
retain them or to consider them as 
part of the wages, even with the 
employee’s consent. 


In his opinion Section 73 is not ultra vires 
the powers of the Commission and Section 
93 of the Minimum Wage Act makes its 
contravention a matter of public order. He 
therefore reached the following conclusions: 


Section 13 empowers the Commission to 
determine minimum wages; this right em- 


braces anything that may effect, or be 
accessory to, such wages and their deter- 
mination. 

It is notorious that check-room attendants 
who are bracketed by the Ordinance with 
bell-boys, porters and messengers, operate as 
do waiters for example under a well defined 
system of “tipping” and that they depend to 
a large extent on these gratuities. It is only 
reasonable to suggest that when the Legis- 
lature empowered the Commission to_ fix 
minimum wages it intended that the Com- 
mission should take into consideration all 
relevant factors. It is equally reasonable to 
assume that when the Commission fixed the 
minimum wage payable to check-room atten- 
dants at $0.15 per hour its decision was 
predicated on the knowledge that the em- 
ployee had another source of remuneration: 
“tips”. Viewed in this light, Section 73 
which does nothing more than protect this 
other source of remuneration, comes squarely 
within the enabling section of the act. 

As an added reason for rejecting defen- 
dant’s argument one may refer to the fact 
that Section 13 contains the words: “the 
other working conditions deemed in con- 
formity with the spirit of the Act”. So far 
the words “working conditions” have not 
been given a meaning which excludes _ all 
others. These words must be interpreted as 
they are used in their context. As used in 
Section 13 and bearing in mind the subject 
matter involved they are broad enough to 
embrace section 73 of the Ordinance. For 
these reasons I am of the opinion that 
defendant’s main argument fails. 


Mr. Justice Hyde concurred with the 
opinion of the other two judges that the 
defendant’s appeal should be dismissed with 
costs. However, he dissented from other 
Justices regarding the plaintiff’s appeal as 
to the amount awarded. In his opinion it 
could be established from the evidence 
submitted by the defendant that plaintiff 
was entitled to at least $7.50 a day as 
her share of the “tips” instead of $5. 
Accordingly he would have allowed plain- 
tiffs appeal and award her $7.50 per day 
for 112 days or $850 instead of $560 as her 
share of the “tips” received by defendant. 

The Court upheld the judgment of the 
Superior Court and dismissed both appeals 
with costs. Brandt Service Limited v. 
Fedorki; Fedorki v. Brandt Service Limited 
(1957) B.R. RJQ 190. 


Supreme Court of Ontario... 


_.. dismisses motion to quash Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board order directing representation vote 


Mr. Justice Stewart, in the Supreme 
Court of Ontario, on January 13 dismissed 
an application of the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers to set 
aside an order of the Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board directing a representation vote 
in a bargaining unit composed of employees 
of Bicroft Uranium Mines Limited. 

The circumstances leading up to the 
Board’s order were that on October 31, 1956, 
the United Steelworkers of America applied 
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to the Board to be certified as bargaining 
agent for a unit of employees of Bicroft 
Uranium Mines Limited, claiming to have 
as members of the union more than 50 per 
cent of the employees in the unit. On 


November 4 the International Union of. 


Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers served 
notice of intervention on the ground that 
the Steelworkers did not have a majority 
of the unit as members in good standing 
according to Rule 15 of the Board’s Rules 
of Procedure and asked for a hearing. On 
December 13 the Board held a hearing and 
ordered that a vote be taken to determine 
whether or not the majority of the mem- 
bers of the unit desired the Steelworkers as 
their bargaining agent. At that point the 
Mine Mill Union filed notice of motion in 
the Supreme Court of Ontario to quash the 
order on the grounds that the Board had 
no jurisdiction because the Steelworkers’ 
union had not shown that any employees 
were members in good standing of the 
union and had not complied with the pro- 
visions of its own constitution as to mem- 
bership in the union, and that the Board 
had reversed itself by making opposite 
decisions on the same evidence. 


In his reasons for judgment, Mr. Justice 
Stewart examined the grounds put forward 
by the Mine Mill Union. He quoted the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act which give the 
Board authority to determine, for the pur- 
poses of the Act, whether a person is a 
member in good standing of a trade union, 
whether a proposed unit is appropriate for 
collective bargaining, and to certify an 
applicant union as a bargaining agent of 
the unit provided the majority in the unit 
are members in good standing of the appli- 
cant union or have shown by a vote that 
they desire it as their bargaining agent. 


In carrying out its duties the Board must 
abide by the rule stated in Board of Educa- 
tion v. Rice that it “must act in good 
faith and fairly listen to each side”; this 
the Board had done. Mr. Justice Stewart 
said that it was not for him to try the 
issues by way of appeal and he therefore 
was of the opinion that he should not 
review the Board’s findings. 


As to the contention that the Board had 
reversed itself on identical evidence, he 
said that it was not appropriate for him 
on application for certiorart to determine 
which of two conflicting decisions was cor- 
rect but only to consider “did the Board 
do or omit to do any act that in law is 
sufficient to base a finding that it either 
deprived itself of jurisdiction or refused 
jurisdiction?” In this case he could find 
nothing which warranted his answering the 
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question in the affirmative and he therefore 
dismissed the application. Thibeault et al 
v. Canada Labour Relations Board et al, 
Supreme Court of Ontario, January 16, 1957 
(unreported). 


U.S. Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit... 


- «» Upholds order approving a separate craft unit 
for electricians in glass manufacturing company 


On March 11, 1957, the U.S. Court of 
Appeals at Richmond dismissed the claim 
of the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 
that the National Labor Relations Board’s 
craft severance policy was unreasonable, 
and ordered the employer to bargain col- 
lectively with a craft unit severed from a 
larger unit and certified by the National 
Labor Relations Board as a proper bargain- 
ing agent. 

The court held that the local union No. 


968, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers (IBEW) was properly 
certified by the Board as_ bargaining 


representative of a properly constituted 
bargaining unit of employees. 

The facts of the case were related by 
Chief Judge Parker in his reasons for 
judgment. Prior to May 1954, United 
Glass and Ceramic Workers of North 
America had represented as bargaining 
agent all of the production and maintenance 
employees at the Company’s plant. On 
May 7, 1954, Local 968 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers filed a 
petition with the Board in which it 
requested certification as bargaining repre- 
sentative of the maintenance department 
employees. Later this request was reduced 
to electricians and instrument electricians. 
After a hearing had been held, the Board, 
on September 3, 1954, rendered its decision 
in favour of a bargaining unit composed 
only of electricians and instrument elec- 
tricians and one helper, twelve persons in 
all, excluding all other employees, and 
directed that a representation vote be taken 
to determine the wishes of the members of 
the proposed unit. 

The representation vote was held on 
September 24 and all twelve of the mem- 
bers of the proposed unit voted in favour 
of the unit and of being represented by 
Local 968 as bargaining representative. 

The Local was certified by the Board on 
October 4. In a note to the representation 
order the Board stated its reasons for 
setting up a separate bargaining unit com- 
posed of electricians and instrument elec- 
tricians. The Board could not agree to the 
demand to sever a unit of all maintenance 
employees from an existing plant-wide pro- 
duction and maintenance unit, because the 
maintenance group was composed, in part, 


of machinists, welders, carpenters, painters, 
and maintenance men. Moreover, the 
Federation of Glass, Ceramic and Silica 
Sand Workers of America, had, since 1952, 
represented a plant-wide unit of all pro- 
duction and maintenance employees. Con- 
sequently the Board found that a unit of all 
maintenance employees was not appro- 
priate. Then the Board considered an 
alternative demand for a unit composed of 
electricians and instrument electricians. 
Regarding this request the Board stated: 


Approximately 12 electricians and instru- 
ment electricians perform the customary 
duties of their craft under the immediate 
supervision of the electrical instrument fore- 
man. Although other “craftsmen” and pro- 
duction employees may bid for jobs as 
electricians and instrument electricians, and 
although there is no formal training program 
for electricians and the instrument electri- 
cians are highly skilled, have had previous 
electrical experience or training before com- 
ing to the employer, and they perform only 
that work normally performed by their 
craft. As it is clear from the record that 
the electricians and the instrument elec- 
tricians are craftsmen and practitioners of 
the same allied craft, and as they are sought 
to be represented by a union which _his- 
torically and traditionally represents them, 
we find, contrary to the employer and the 
intervenor, that the electricians and the 
instrument electricians may constitute a 
separate appropriate unit for collective bar- 
gaining purposes. 

In spite of the fact that Local 968 was 
certified by the Board as bargaining agent 
for electricians and instrument electricians, 
the employer refused to recognize or bar- 
gain with it. 

In June 1956, the Board held that the 
employer had failed to comply with the 
Labor Management Relations Act by refus- 
ing to bargain with Local 968, and an unfair 
practice proceeding based on the refusal 
followed. 

The court in reviewing the case recalled 
that the action of the Board was taken 
pursuant to Section 9 (b) of the Labor 
Management Relations Act, the pertinent 
portion of which reads as follows: 

(b) The Board shall decide in each case 
whether, in order to assure to em- 
ployees the fullest freedom in exer- 
cising the rights guaranteed by this 
subchapter, the unit appropriate for 
the purposes of collective bargaining 
shall be the employer unit, craft unit, 
plant unit, or subdivision thereof; 
provided that the Board shall not... 
decide that any craft unit is inap- 
propriate for such purposes on the 
ground that a different unit has been 
established by a prior Board deter- 
mination unless a majority of the 


employees in the proposed eraft unit 
vote against separate representation... 


(2 


— 


In the opinion of the Court the deter- 
mination of the bargaining unit under this 
provision is a matter resting in the sound 


discretion of the Board and a decision as 
to the appropriate unit cannot be disturbed 
unless the Board exercises the power con- 
ferred on it in an arbitrary and unreason- 
able manner. 


In the case at bar the employer and 
intervenor (United Glass and Ceramic 
Workers of North America) contended that 
the power of the Board was exercised in an 
arbitrary and unreasonable manner, because, 
in their view, the decision of the Board 
was based on the rule laid down by the 
Board in its decision in the case of American 
Potash and Chemical Co., 107 N.L.R.B. 
1418, 33 LRRM_ 1380, which, in their 
opinion, is unreasonable in providing that 
“a craft group will be appropriate for 
severance purposes in cases where a true 
craft group is sought and where, in addi- 
tion, the union seeking to represent it is 
one which traditionally represent that 
craft”. Further, they contended that the 
rule was unreasonably applied in the case 
at bar because, in their opinion, the IBEW 
was not a union traditionally representing 
a craft within the meaning of the rule and 
that no such showing was made with respect 
to its Local 968. 


The Court rejected both of these conten- 
tions on the ground that the Board pointed 
out very clearly that its decision was not 
based upon the rule laid down in the 
American Potast case. Furthermore, the 
judge stated, the rule referred to is essen- 
tially one of policy for guidance of Board 
action; and where its application does not 
involve an abuse of discretion as applied 
to the facts of a particular case, there is 
no basis upon which the courts may inter- 
fere with what the Board has done. In the 
opinion of the Court there was no such 
abuse of discretion in the case at bar and 
there is nothing which could be termed 
arbitrary or unreasonable in the Board’s 
action. The electrical workers, the judge 
added, were skilled employees unquestion- 
ably presenting an appropriate unit for 
severance from other employees for the 
purpose of collective bargaining, and they 
unquestionably constituted members of a 
craft entitled to the protection of the 
statute above quoted. Furthermore, the 
IBEW, which they chose to represent them, 
had been repeatedly held by the Board to 
be an appropriate representative of elec- 
trical workers. 


Another contention brought up by the 
employer was that the Board’s “contract 
bar” rule precluded the certification of the 
IBEW local. The meaning of that rule 
is that an existing bargaining agreement 
will normally bar a petition for redeter- 
mination of representatives; however, one 
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of the recognized exceptions is that a peti- 
tion filed before the automatic renewal date 
of an agreement and otherwise appropriate 
is not barred. The Court rejected the 
“contract bar” objection on the ground 
that the petition in the case at bar was 
filed well in advance of the renewal date 
of the agreement; furthermore the “con- 
tract bar” rule is a mere procedural one 
“which the Board in its discretion may 


apply or waive as the facts of a given case 
may demand in the interest of stability 
and fairness in collective bargaining agree- 
ments”. 

The Court ruled that the order of the 
Board be enforced. National Labor Rela- 
tions Board v. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co. et al and United Glass and Ceramic 
Workers of North America, 39 LRRM 2557. 





Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


First regulations issued to apply unemployment insurance to fishermen 
Minimum wage rates increased in B.C. for bus drivers, hotel industry 


New regulations under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act have initiated an unem- 
ployment insurance scheme for fishermen, 
including those who do not work under 
a contract of service. 

In British Columbia, a revised minimum 
wage order for the hotel and catering 
industry set a minimum hourly rate of 65 
cents. Three special orders for bus opera- 
tors were replaced by a new general order 
providing for a minimum wage of $1 an 
hour and requiring overtime to be paid 
for all hours worked in excess of 83 in the 
day and 47 in the week. Employees prac- 
tising certain professions and callings and 
some students were exempted from the 
Hours of Work Act and from the Minimum 
Wage Acts. 

The Quebec Minimum Wage Commission 
added diamond-drilling operations to the 
list of operations considered as having no 
regular work-week for the purposes of 
Order No. 4, the general minimum wage 
order. 

In Alberta, regulations issued by the 
Apprenticeship Board for the recently 
designated millwright trade provide for 
the the issuance of certificates of qualifica- 
tion to persons with at least four years of 
qualifying experience in the trade. Under 
the revised regulations for the plastering 
trade, the upper age limit for apprentices 
is raised from 21 to 24 but preference will 
be given to persons under 21. 

Other regulations deal with fees under 
the Manitoba Licensed Practical Nurses 
Act and the extension of a conditional 
exemption from the overtime provision of 
the Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act. 


FEDERAL 
Unemployment Insurance Act 


Amendments to the Unemployment In- 
surance Regulations, adding a new Part VII 
entitled Fishermen’s Regulations, were 
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approved by P.C. 1957-442 of March 28, 
1957, effective April 1, 1957. They were 
gazetted April 10, 1957. 

The Unemployment Insurance Act was 
amended in 1956 to authorize the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, with the 
approval of the Governor in Council, to 
develop an unemployment insurance plan 
to cover persons engaged in fishing whether 
or not they are employees, and, for the 
purposes of the scheme, to consider as the 
employer of the fisherman a person with 
whom he enters into contractual or other 
commercial relationships in respect of his 
occupation as a fisherman. The Fishing 
Regulations now issued are the first step in 
putting the plan into effect. 

In order to integrate a plan for fishermen 
with the general unemployment insurance 
plan for wage earners it was necessary to 
find the equivalent of an employer to 
assume the responsibilities that fall to 
employers under the Act, and to prescribe 
a method for determining net earnings and 
the time during which they may be deemed 
to have been earned, so that there may be 
a basis for contributions similar to a weekly 
wage or salary. These matters are dealt 
with in the regulations now issued, which 
are to be followed by others dealing with 
benefits, so that consideration of applica- 
tions for benefit may begin next January 1. 
As the Minister of Labour explained in the 
House of Commons on February 1 (L.G., 
March, p. 358), the plan is that the period 
each year when benefits will be paid is the 
time of year when most fishermen are 
unemployed, January 1 to April 15. 

It is stated in the Regulations that the 
provisions of the Act and of the other parts 
of the Regulations are applicable to fisher- — 
men to the extent that they are not incon- 
sistent with, or have not been specifically 
modified by, these special Regulations. The 
special features of the plan are briefly 
described below. 


Coverage 


Employment or engagement as a fisher- 
man is declared to be insurable employ- 
ment even if there is no contract of 
employment. Sharesmen and lone workers 
are thus covered, as weil as wage earners. 


No upper earnings limit will apply to 
fishermen, and a fisherman is not excluded 
from coverage because of being a share- 
holder or officer of a company. 


A person who does not ordinarily derive 
his livelihood from insurable employment 
and who is engaged in fishing for an incon- 
siderable period (less than an aggregate of 
20 weeks in a year) may elect not to be 
covered, and a fisherman in the Yukon or 
Northwest Territories may so elect regard- 
less of the duration of his fishing activities. 


The Employer 


The buyer (other than a buyer such as 
a householder or restaurant operator who 
buys fish for consumption) to whom a fresh 
or cured catch is delivered is deemed to 
be the employer of the members of the 
crew who share in the returns of the catch. 
However, if there is an actual employer, 
that is a person who employs a fisherman 
under a contract of service, who is not 
himself engaged in the catch, the actual 
employer is deemed to be the employer. 

In cases where the buyer cannot be 
treated as the employer because he is out 
of the country or too far distant to have 
sufficient knowledge of the fishing operation 
to carry out the duties of an employer, and 
there is no actual employer, the skipper 
or head fisherman will be the employer. 

A catch includes Irish moss and kelp, and 
the natural by-products of fish such as 
livers and oil, but not scales, if they are 
sold separately. It does not include seals 
unless caught by a crew engaged under a 
contract of service. 

After a person becomes the employer of 
an insured fisherman, he is required to apply 
to the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion within three days for a registration 
number and a licence to purchase “fishing 
stamps”. “Fishing stamps” are unemploy- 
ment insurance stamps in the same denom- 
inations as the usual ones, but specially 
marked. The employer is required to keep 
the records needed for determining whether 
contributions are payable, for determining 
and allocating the earnings and for record- 
ing contributions, as well as the particulars 
of any declarations used in this connection, 
and any particulars required for determin- 
ing the time of payment of the contribu- 
tions. 


Earnings 


For fishermen who are wage earners and 
whose actual employer is insuring them, no 
special provision is made for determining 
earnings, as the ordinary rules of the Act 
and Regulations will apply. Where the 
employer is the buyer, the method of deter- 
mining earnings is prescribed. Since in 
the case of fishermen who work on shares, 
and lone fishermen, the gross value of their 
sales of fish covers expenses they have had 
to incur as well as their net return from 
fishing, it is provided that the actual 
expenses, if known, or otherwise 30 per 
cent of the value of the catch, is to be 
deducted from the gross earnings, to deter- 
mine the net earnings. Where the share 
arrangement is known to the buyer, the 
determination of the net earnings of each 
individual concerned is to be made in 
accordance with that arrangement; if the 
share arrangement is not known to the 
buyer, the skipper is to be treated as 
having two shares and each of the other 
members, one share. The latter rule is 
also applied where the crew are paid wages 
by the skipper but the skipper is paid by 
the net returns from the catch, and both 
he and the rest of the crew are being 
insured by the buyer. If a husband and 
wife are engaged in a fishing operation, if 
the wife shares in the proceeds her share 
is credited to her husband for contribution 
purposes. 

In the case of a buyer (such as a 
co-operative) which pays for a catch, at 
the time of delivery, an amount less than 
the expected market price, with the adjust- 
ment to be made some months later, the 
buyer is required to make a reasonable 
estimate of the market price, which, after 
operating expenses are deducted, may serve 
as the basis for contributions. 

The Regulations also prescribe the man- 
ner in which these net earnings are to be 
allocated to calendar weeks for contribution 
purposes. As regards the net earnings from 
a catch of fresh fish, if the buyer knows 
the calendar weeks in which the fisherman 
has worked to catch the fish he is to 
record the earnings as distributed over those 
weeks. Where there are no time records, 
the general rule is to record the earnings 
for the week in which the sale is made, or 
for two weeks if the buyer knows that a 
fishing trip has extended over more than 
seven consecutive days, or where a collector 
boat which ordinarily takes a delivery from 
a fisherman every week has been delayed by 
weather. 


Net earnings from deliveries of cured 
fish, if there are no time records, are 
dealt with by a method designed to take 
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into account the time spent in curing or 
“making” the fish before sale, as well as for 
the catch. This is to be done by means 
of a “table of divisors” which sets out the 
quantity of the different kinds of cured 
fish which will represent one week. For 
instance, the divisor for dry heavy salted 
cod is three cwt., so that the net earnings 
from the sale of six cwt. of dry heavy 
salted cod would be apportioned over two 
weeks. 

Once weekly earnings have been deter- 
mined in this manner, the employer is 
required to affix “fishing stamps” in the 
insured fisherman’s book in the same 
amounts as if the weekly earnings were 
wages, subject to the provision that a 
fisherman will not be entitled to a contribu- 
tion for a week in which his net earnings 
are less than $9. In recording contributions 
arrived at by the divisor method, the buyer 
is to affix stamps for all the calendar weeks 
back to May 1 in the current fishing season 
in which unemployment insurance contri- 
butions have not already been recorded 
from either fishing or other insurable 
employment. If stamps still remain to be 
credited to the fisherman, he will recom- 
mence and affix these as additional con- 
tributions, again working backwards as 
far as May 1. 

Pending the making of the regulations 
dealing with fishermen’s benefit, no account 
will be taken of any contributions made in 
respect of fishing, either for purposes of 
qualification or for determining the rate 
or duration, in connection with any claim 
for unemployment benefit. 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


Regulations under the Alberta Appren- 
ticeship Act governing the millwright and 
plastering trades made by the Alberta 
Apprenticeship Board following inquiries 
and approved by the Lieutenant Governor 
on January 29 by O.C. 169/57 and O.C. 
170/57 were gazetted February 15. 


The Millwright Trade 


The regulations for the millwright trade 
are the first to be issued in Alberta, as 
the trade was designated only last December 
(L.G., Feb., p. 207). The new regulations, 
which are similar to other apprenticeship 
regulations approved in recent years, lay 
down rules respecting certificates of quali- 
fication, eligibility, term of apprenticeship, 
training, hours and wages. 

As in the machinist, sheet metal and 
painting and decorating trades, provision 
is made for issuing certificates of qualifica~ 
tion to persons who have not served a 
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formal apprenticeship. Upon submission of 
proof of efficiency a certificate of qualifica- 
tion may be issued to a journeyman with 
at least four years of qualifying experience 
in the millwright trade prior to the publica- 
tion of these regulations, provided he 
applies within 180 days from February 15, 
1957. A candidate who applies after the 
expiration of the 180-day period will be 
required to take an examination to establish 
his proficiency. If he fails the examination 
he will be given an appropriate standing as 
an apprentice and will be allowed to regis- 
ter as an apprentice and complete his 
training according to the Act and these 
regulations. 


A journeyman who is granted a certificate 
of qualification may be asked to appear 
for re-examination at the discretion of the 
Apprenticeship Board; if he fails, his cer- 
tificate may be cancelled. The Department 
of Industries and Labour may also cancel 
a certificate which has been obtained by 
means of a fraudulent declaration, signa- 
ture or testimonial. 


A candidate for apprenticeship in the 
millwright trade must be at least 16 years 
of age and must have completed Grade 9 
or its equivalent. 


The term of apprenticeship is four years, 
including the three-month probationary 
period. Allowance will be made, however, 
for experience in the trade and for tech- 
nical or vocational training. 


The ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
is one to one, with an employer who 
employs one journeyman or who is him- 
self a journeyman being permitted one 
apprentice. As is the custom in other 
trades, an apprentice transferred tempor- 
arily by arrangement with the Director of 
Apprenticeship for the purpose of learning 
a branch of the trade not carried out by 
the employer to whom he is apprenticed 
will not be counted in the quota. 


The same provision is made for technical 
and practical training as in other designated 
trades. Apprentices are required to attend 
the educational classes prescribed by the 
Board at which technical instruction will be 
given in accordance with an approved 
syllabus. Employers must also give instruc- 
tion and practical training in all branches 
of the trade, including the selection and 
preparation of materials. 

As in the other trades, an apprentice 
must pass the prescribed trade tests and 
trade exmainations and must also have 
satisfactory reports from his employer and 
from the trade school before he may be 
granted an annual certificate of progress 
or a final certificate of qualification as a 


journeyman. If an employer fails to send 
in a report, the apprentice will be deemed 
to have made satisfactory progress. 

With respect to hours, the regulations 
provide that an apprentice must work the 
same number of hours in a day and in a 
week as a Journeyman. 

As in other trades, the minimum rates 
payable to apprentices when not attending 
technical classes are specified percentages 
of the prevailing wages of a journeyman. 
Increases are not automatic, however, as in 
the majority of trades, but are contingent 
upon successful completion of the year’s 
technical training as is the case in the 
machinist trade. For registered employment 
prior to first year technical training, the 
rate is 45 per cent. This must be increased 
to 60 per cent after successful completion 
of first year technical training with a 
further increase to 70 per cent after a 
second successful year. From the time he 
passes his third year until he completes 
his apprenticeship training, the apprentice 
must receive at least 85 per cent of a 
journeyman’s wage. If the term of appren- 
ticeship is reduced, wages are to be adjusted 
accordingly. 


The Plastering Trade 


The new regulations for the plastering 
trade replace those approved in July 1949 
by O.C. 1057/49 (L.G. 1949, p. 1571), mak- 
ing some changes in the rules respecting 
eligibility, term of apprenticeship and wage 
rates. 

The age requirement has been changed, 
the new regulations providing that, subject 
to the Act and the regulations, any person 
between the ages of 16 and 24 years and 
preferably not over the age of 21 years 
is eligible for apprenticeship. The Board 
may also declare anv other person eligible 
on the recommendation of the Local 
Advisory Committee. Formerly, no person 
over 21 years was considered except a 
veteran whom the Board had accepted on 
the advice of the Local Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

The educational standard is the same, 
an apprentice in the plastering trade being 
required to have completed Grade 9 or 
its equivalent. 

The term of apprenticeship continues to 
be four years, including the three-month 
probationary period. Allowance is now 
made, however, for experience in the trade 
as well as for technical or vocational train- 
ing. Previously, unless specially authorized 
by the Board, time-credit was not given for 
any but indentured experience. 

The ratio of apprentices to Journeymen 
ig now one to three instead of one to one. 
However, an employer who employs one 


journeyman or who is himself a journeyman 
may have one apprentice, as formerly. 

There are a few changes with respect to 
wages. The minimum starting rate is still 
40 per cent of the prevailing journeyman’s 
wage, but it is now payable for the first 
six months of employment rather than for 
registered employment prior to basic train- 
ing, as formerly. Increases continue to be 
automatic, the regulations providing for an 
increase to 50 per cent after six months 
and for further increases to 55, 60, 70 and 
80 per cent, respectively, after six-month 
intervals. During the seventh and eighth 
six-month periods, the apprentice must not 
receive less than 90 per cent of a journey- 
man’s wage. 

Under the former regulations, the 50-per- 
cent-rate was payable the first six months 
after basic training. Half-yearly increases 
were also provided for, bringing the rates 
up to 50, 60, and 70 per cent. During 
the fifth and sixth six-month period after 
basic training the minimum rate payable to 
an apprentice was 90 per cent of a journey- 
man’s rate. 

As in the other trades where automatic 
increases are provided for, the Board may 
permit an employer to withhold an increase 
from an apprentice who has failed to qualify 
for an annual certificate of progress. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act, 
k: Male and Female Minimum Wage Acts 


The British Columbia Board of Indus- 
trial Relations recently revised its minimum 
wage order for the hotel and catering indus- 
try, increasing the rate to 65 cents an 
hour, and replaced the three special orders 
for bus drivers by a new general order 
providing for a minimum wage of $1 an 
hour for bus operators throughout the 
province. It also issued two regulations 
exempting certain students-in-training and 
persons practising specified professions and 
callings from the operation of the Hours of 
Work Act and the Male and Female Mini- 
mum Wage Acts. 

The two new minimum wage orders, 
Male and Female Minimum Wage Order 
No. 52 (1957) and Male and Female Mini- 
mum Wage Order No. 17 (1957), were 
gazetted on March 28, to take effect May 6. 
The new regulations, Regulation No. 44 
(1957) under the Hours of Work Act and 
Regulation No. 5 under the Male and 
Female Minimum Wage Acts, were gazetted 
March 21. 

Minimum Wages 
Hotel and Catering Industry 

The order for the hotel and catering 
industry, Male and Female Minimum Wage 
Order No. 52 (1957), has the same coverage 
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as Order No. 52, (1951) (L.G. 1952, p. 314), 
the order which it replaces. It applies to 
hotels, lodging-houses, clubs, restaurants, 
cafés, eating-houses, dance-halls, cabarets, 
banquet-halls, ice-cream parlours, soda- 
fountains, lunch-wagons, hospitals, sana- 
toria, nursing homes, dining-rooms or kit- 
chens in connection with industrial or com- 
mercial establishments or office buildings 
or schools or any similar place where food 
or lodging is furnished, for which a charge 
is made, whether operated independently or 
in connection with any other business. All 
employees in such establishments are 
covered except graduate nurses, student- 
nurses training in approved schools of 
nursing, students employed in the schools 
in which they are enrolled, pages, employees 
covered by another order specifically defin- 
ing their work, and persons acting in a 
supervisory or managerial capacity. 

The same limitations are imposed on 
hours of work as formerly. Unless different 
arrangements are authorized by the Board 
in accordance with the Hours of Work Act, 
employees are not permitted to work 
beyond eight hours in the day and 44 in 
the week except during emergencies, when 
they may work up to nine hours in any one 
day provided the weekly hours do not 
exceed 44, 

As previously, a 32-hour rest period must 
be given each week, which in exceptional 
cases may be varied by the Board upon 
the joint application of the employer and 
the employees. The employer is also 
required to provide suitable restrooms and 
adequate toilet and washroom facilities for 
his employees. If the Board finds that 
these do not meet the requirements, it may 
order the employer to make the necessary 
changes within a specified period of time. 

Unlike the former order, which provided 
for two minimum rates, a weekly rate ($22) 
which governed all employees working 40 
or more hours a week and an hourly rate 
(55 cents) which covered all employees who 
normally worked less than 40 hours in a 
week, the new order establishes one basic 
rate (65 cents) for the hotel and catering 
industry. As usual, however, an exception 
may be made in the ease of part-time 
employees, apprentices, and handicapped 
persons for whom the Board has issued 
permits to work for less than the minimum 
wage, the order providing that these em- 
ployees must be paid the rate specified in 
the permit. 

One and one-half the regular rate must 
again be paid for all hours worked in excess 
of eight in the day and 44 in the week 
where the hours worked do not exceed 
eight in any one day. In the exceptional 
cases provided for under the Hours of Work 
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Act where employees are permitted to make 
other arrangements respecting hours, the 
overtime rate need not be paid until the 
employees have completed the hours agreed 
upon. Under the new order the overtime 
rate may also be varied by the Board in 
the case of any part of the hotel and cater- 
ing industry which has been exempted from 
the operation of the Hours of Work Act. 

There are two minor changes with respect 
to the daily guarantee. The basic provisions 
may no longer be varied by the Board but 
are now subject to the same qualifications 
as in other orders. An employee must be 
paid at least two hours’ pay at the regular 
rate if he reports for work in response to 
a call unless his condition is such that he 
is not competent to perform his duties or 
has failed to comply with the Accident- 
Prevention Regulations of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, and four hours’ pay 
if he commences work, except where his 
work is suspended because of inclement 
weather or other reasons completely beyond 
the control of the employer. School students 
reporting for work on school days are to 
be paid for the entire period spent at the 
place of work, with a minimum in any one 
day of two hours’ pay at the regular rate. 

The employer is again forbidden to 
require an employee, as a condition of 
employment, to partake of meals and to 
make use of lodging provided by him. 
However, if the employee voluntarily agrees 
to partake of the meals and use the accom- 
modation provided by the employer, and, 
if in the opinion of the Board, the accom- 
modation or board is inadequate or if the 
charge made is excessive, the Board may so 
notify the employer who thereafter may 
not make any deductions from the em- 
ployee’s wages except as may be specified 
by the Board in its notice. 

As formerly, no charges or deductions 
from employees’ wages may be made for 
accidental breakages. 

The order also contains the usual provi- 
sions respecting semi-monthly pay, posting 
of orders and work schedules and the keep- 
ing of records. 

Order No. 54 of 1952 (L.G. 1952, p. 947), 
the hotel and catering order for resort 
hotels in unorganized territory during the 
summer season, continues in effect. This 
order permits employees in resort hotels to 
work up to 10 hours in a day and up to 
52 hours in a week but requires the over- 
time rate to be paid for all hours worked 
in excess of 44 in a week. It also provides 
that employees must be given a rest period 
of 24 consecutive hours in each calendar 
week unless the Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions approves a different arrangement. 


Bus Operators 


The new order for bus operators, Male 
and Female Minimum Wage Order No. 17 
(1957), is the first general order to be 
issued in British Columbia for this occupa- 
tion. It applies to all bus operators in the 
province except drivers exclusively engaged 
in transporting passengers to and from 
schools and churches. The three rescinded 
orders had a more restricted coverage, 
Orders 70 and 7OA of 1940 applying to 
male bus drivers on Vancouver Island and 
Saltspring Island and Order No. 76 (1942) 
covering only female drivers in Vancouver 
and its environs. 

The new order places the same inter- 
pretation on the expression “bus operator,” 
defining the term as “any employee in 
charge of or driving a motor vehicle with 
seating accommodation for more than seven 
passengers used for the conveyance of the 
public, for which a charge is made”. 

In keeping with recent practice, the new 
order makes no distinction between full- 
time and part-time employees, providing 
for only one basic rate, $1 an hour. For- 
merly, two minimum rates were set, a 
60-cent rate which applied to drivers on 
a, 40-to-50-hour week and a 66-cent rate for 
operators working less than 40 hours a 
week. Order 70 also stated that the mini- 
mum wage applied to the time of a bus 
driver while on duty and waiting on call, 
including time spent dead-heading from the 
employer’s headquarters or garage to take 
charge of a bus as well as all the time 
occupied by a driver from the time he 
reported for duty at the headquarters or 
garage of his employer until he returned 
again. This definition is not in the new 
order. 

The new order has the usual daily 
guarantee provision which, besides requir- 
ing that every operator be paid at his 
regular rate of pay for the entire period 
spent at the place of work on the call of 
the employer, guarantees every operator a 
minimum of two hours’ pay at the regular 
rate if he reports for work in response to a 
call and four hours’ pay if he commences 
work, subject to the usual qualifications. 
This provision represents a gain for male 
operators on Vancouver Island and Salt- 
spring Island, as under the previous order 
these employees were entitled to only one 
hour’s pay for reporting for duty on the 
call of the employer. The female order 
did not have a daily guarantee provision. 


Another departure is that time and one- 
half the regular rate must be paid for all 
hours worked beyond 8} in the day and 47 
in the week where the hours worked do not 
exceed 8} on any one day. The former 


male order set a minimum overtime rate 
of 90 cents an hour payable after nine 
hours in the day and 50 in the week. No 
overtime rate was provided for women 
drivers under Order No. 76. 

As was the case under the former male 
order, the overtime rate does not apply to 
waiting time when the driver is occupied 
on special trips, charter trips, excursions 
and overloads. The new order also states 
that the overtime rate does not apply 
to waiting time resulting from any factor 
completely beyond the control of the em- 
ployer nor to the lay-over time of a bus 
operator. 

Except for the punitive overtime rate, the 
new order imposes no limitation on hours 
nor does it provide for a weekly rest. This 
represents no change for male drivers, as 
there were no provisions of this kind in 
Order No. 70. Order No. 76, however, did 
place a restriction on the working hours 
of women operators and also provided for 
a weekly rest of 24 consecutive hours. 

Unlike the former orders which prohibited 
deductions for uniforms except on terms 
fixed by the Board, the new order lays 
down no rules with respect to uniforms or 
special wearing apparel. However, em- 
ployees are covered by the general order 
respecting uniforms, Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Order No. 3 (1946), which 
provides that an employer who requires 
his workers to wear uniforms or other 
special apparel must supply and service 
them free of charge to his employees, except 
in cases where the Board approves another 
arrangement upon the joint application of 
the employer and the employees. 


Exemptions 

Regulation No. 44 (1957) provides that 
the Hours of Work Act will not apply to 
persons entitled to practise a profession or 
calling under any of the following Acts or 
to students enrolled under these Acts: 
Architectural Profession Act, Chartered 
Accountants Act, Chiropody Act, Chiro- 
practic Act, Dentistry Act, Engineering 
Profession Act, 1955, Insurance Act, Land 
Surveyors Act, Legal Professions Act, 1955, 
Medical Act, Naturopathic Physicians Act, 
Optometry Act, Real-estate Agents’ Licens- 
ing Act, Securities Act and Veterinary Act. 

Persons licensed to practise a profession 
or calling under the acts listed above and 
students registered under any of these acts 
were also exempted from the Male and 
Female Minimum Wage Acts by Regulation 
No. 5, which went into effect on March 21, 
rescinding Regulation No. 4 (1957). This 
last order had previously exempted students 
registered under the Chartered Accountants 
Act and students-at-law and articled clerks 
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enrolled under the Legal Professions Act 
(L.G., March, p. 349) from the operation 
of the Minimum Wage Acts. 

Somewhat similar exemptions have been 
approved in two other provinces in recent 
months. Last December, the Alberta Board 
of Industrial Relations issued three orders 
granting total or partial exemption from 
the wages and hours provisions of the 
Alberta Labour Act and orders under the 
Act to field employees in the land survey- 
ing industry, commercial travellers, insur- 
ance agents and real estate and securities 
salesmen (L.G., March, p. 348). The new 
Manitoba minimum wage order gazetted on 
January 12, (L.G., March, p. 349) exempted 
members of and students training for the 
professions of accountancy, architecture, 
dentistry, engineering, law, medicine, nurs- 
ing and pharmacy. 


Manitoba Licensed Practical Nurses Act 


New regulations under the Manitoba 
Licensed Practical Nurses Act providing for 
higher minimum fees for practical nurses 
were gazetted March 2, replacing those 
authorized by Man. Reg. 26/53 (L.G. 1953, 
p. 1656). 

The new regulations provide that the 
minimum gross fees that may now be 
charged for an 8-hour, 10-hour, 12-hour or 
20-hour day are $7.20, $9, $10.80, and $12, 
respectively. The former regulations pro- 
vided for daily minimum rates of $6, $7.50, 
$9 and $10 and also stated that a licensed 
practical nurse was responsible for her own 
board, room and maintenance. 

Where a practical nurse is employed and 
paid by the month or longer period, the 
minimum monthly salary that she may now 
receive is $160, plus laundering of uniforms, 
which represents an increase of $25 over 
the former rate. 

The rules respecting hours are unchanged. 
A nurse who is on duty or on call for more 
than 12 hours in any day must have four 
hours off duty and at least six hours for 
sleep. As formerly, working hours for prac- 
tical nurses employed by the month may 
not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the 
week. 

The regulations again provide that a 
licensed practical nurse who has completed 
a year’s continuous service with one em- 
ployer is entitled to two weeks’ annual 
vacation with pay or to the period pro- 
vided for under the Vacations with Pay 
Act, whichever is the greater. The defini- 
tion of a year’s continuous service is the 
same as formerly and means a period of 
not less than 95 per cent of the regular 
working hours within the 12 months 
immediately preceding the vacation. 
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The new regulations were approved by 
Man. Reg. 14/57 and went into effect on 
February 25. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Two orders of the Quebec Minimum 
Wage Commission making minor amend- 
ments to Order No. 4, 1953, the general 
minimum wage order covering the majority 
of unorganized workers in the province, and 
to Order No. 8, 1957, the new vacation 
order issued in January, were approved by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council on 
March 7 by O.C. 211 and were gazetted 
March 16. 


Minimum Wages 


The amendment to Order 4, adds 
diamond-drilling undertakings to the list of 
establishments and undertakings for which 
no regular work-week is prescribed. As a 
result, persons engaged in diamond-drilling 
operations will now be subject to the same 
wage provisions as employees in other 
undertakings without a fixed work-week. 
The minimum rates payable to experienced 
employees are 51 cents in Zone I, 46 cents 
in Zone II and 41 cents in Zone III. For 
inexperienced employees the rates are 39 
cents, 36 cents and 31 cents, respectively. 

Employers are not compelled to pay 
overtime rates to employees employed in 
diamond-drilling undertakings nor are they 
required to guarantee them the three-hour 
minimum or a weekly rest period. They 
are obliged, however, to give them an 
annual holiday with pay and the other 
benefits provided under the general vacation 
order. 


Annual Vacations 


The amendment to Order No. 3, 1957, 
is a correction to the revised order in order 
to make it clear that, while vacation-with- 
pay credit books and stamps are intended 
primarily for use in the building construc- 
tion industry, they may also be sold to 
other employers and employees so that 
employees who are entitled to a vacation 
with pay may have their vacation indem- 
nities paid with vacations-with-pay credit 
stamps if they and the employer so agree. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


A conditional exemption from the over- 
time provision of the Saskatchewan Hours 
of Work Act which formerly applied only 
to employees of swimming pools operated 
by the City of Regina has been extended 
to municipal swimming pool employees in 
Saskatoon by O.C. 479/57, which was 
gazetted March 15, rescinding O.C. 1198/55 
(L.G. Sept. 1955, p. 1064). 


(Continued on page 628) 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claims for benefit in February down 45 per cent from January 
but up 3 per cent from February 1956. Statistics* show more claimants 
on “live” file and benefit payments higher than month and year earlier 


The number of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in 
February was 45 per cent below that of 
January but about 3 per cent higher than 
in February 1956. The nation-wide railway 
strike which began on January 2 was prob- 
ably the main cause of the large number of 
claims in January. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 190,714 claims 
were received at local offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission across 
Canada in February, compared with 359,384 
in January and 185,016 in February 1956. 

There was no substantial change in the 
volume of recorded unemployment as 
indicated by the count of claimants having 
an unemployment register in the “live file” 
on February 28 (572,387, of which 467,532 
were males and 104,855 were females) com- 
pared with the count at the end of January, 
545,981 (444,052 males and 101,929 females). 
In comparison with the same date last year, 
the current figures represent an increase 
of about 12 per cent (February 1956 data 


are: 510,963; 413,083 males and 97,880 
females). 
Adjudications of initial and renewal 


claims numbered 238,490, of which 159,285, 
or more than 65 per cent, were categorized 
“entitled to benefit”. When initial and 
renewal claims are examined separately, 
however, substantial differences are shown 
in the proportion of entitlements, with about 
60 per cent of the initial and more than 
90 per cent of the renewal being classed as 
“entitled”. The low-qualifying ratio in the 
case of initial claims is mainly caused by 
the inclusion of the cases in which the 
benefit period is not established (of the 
76,026 inital claims classed as “not entitled”, 
62,973 or 83 per cent were cases in which 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 





the benefit period was not established), and 
the number of such adjudications is con- 
siderably higher during the months when 
the seasonal benefit is applicable. 

Disqualifications totalled 27,787, including 
those arising from revised and seasonal 
benefit claims, the chief reasons being: 
“voluntarily left employment without just 
cause”, 8,836 cases; “not capable of and not 
available for work”, 5,837 cases and “loss 
of work due to a labour dispute”, 2,960 
cases, the majority of which were in respect 
of participants in the railway dispute. 

New beneficiaries in receipt of either 
regular or seasonal benefit during February 
totalled 210,270, compared with 295,461 dur- 
ing January and 173,759 during February 
1956. 

Benefit payments (constituting regular 
and seasonal benefit) totalled $38,603,408 in 
compensation for 1,831,424 weeks during 
February, $33,439,112 and 1,605,948 weeks 
during January and $32,188,102 and 1,733,- 
650 weeks during February 1956. 

Complete weeks totalled 1,715,252, com- 
prising more than 90 per cent of the total 
weeks compensated, while the proportion 
of partial weeks due to excess earnings was 
in excess of 60 per cent. 

The average weekly benefit rate was 
$21.08, compared with $20.82 for January 
and $18.57 for February 1956. 

The estimated average weekly number 
of beneficiaries for regular and seasonal 
benefit was 457,800 for February, 365,000 
for January and 416,100 for February 1956. 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and the 
general employment situation. 
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Claims totalling 64,924 were considered 
for seasonal benefit; 1,951 of these were 
renewal seasonal benefit claims. 

Claims adjudicated numbered 64,730, of 
which 41,304 were entitled to benefit. 

Seasonal benefit claimants having an 
employment register in the “live file” on 
the last working day of the month totalled 
103,741. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
February show that insurance books or 
contribution cards were issued to 4,937,616 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1956. 

At February 28 employers registered num- 
bered 290,023, an increase of 658 during 
the month. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During February, 4,495 investigations 
were conducted by district investigators 


across Canada. Of these, 3,617 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions. 
The remaining 878 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefit. 
Prosecutions were commenced in 69 cases, 
16 against employers and 53 against claim- 
ants*. Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of claimants making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 451* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in February totalled 
$20,099,433.52 compared with $23,074,431.68 
in January and $20,043,943.42 in Feb- 
ruary 1956. Benefit payments in February 
amounted to $38,586,547.49 compared with 
$33,421,774.13 in January and $32,168,997.54 
in February 1956. The balance in the fund 
at February 28 was $897,942,373.80; at 
January 31 there was a balance of $916,- 
429,487.77 and at February 29, 1956, of 
$873,417,741.80. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1345, February 25, 1957 
(Translation) 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant 
worked as a labourer for Shawinigan 
Chemicals Ltd., from 1944 to July 30, 1956, 
when he was suspended for misconduct. 
After the claimant had filed his claim for 
benefit on August 1, the employer informed 
the local office that the claimant had 
smoked where smoking was prohibited and 
that, although this was his first offence, he 
should have been aware of the fact that he 
was thus violating regulations, as for the 
past six years there were rooms for that 
purpose. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit from July 
29th to September 8th, 1956, pursuant to 
section 60(1) of the Act. The claimant 
appealed to a board of referees, stating 
that, when the incident which brought 
about his suspension occurred, he was hav- 
ing his lunch with a co-worker; that each 
of them had lighted one cigarette on the 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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burners of an electric stove which were 
on all the time, and that consequently he 
did not break the regulations by smoking 
if the fact that this stove was a greater 
explosion hazard was taken into account. 

The board of referees, after having heard 
the claimant and a representative of his 
union at Joliette, Que., on August 29, 1956, 
unanimously upheld the appeal. The board 
expressed the opinion that the suspension 
of the claimant was out of line with the 
contravention, considering the surrounding 
circumstances and the fact that his smoking 
companion was his foreman and that the 
employer had used this case to set a good 
example. 


The Director of Unemployment Insur- 
ance appealed to the Umpire on October 16, 
1956, alleging that the decision of the 
board of referees was not in accordance 
with decision CUB-584 dealing with similar 
facts and which had been brought to the 
attention of the board. 


Conclusions: The evidence clearly indi- 
cates that the claimant has knowingly con- 
travened the company’s regulations and I 
consider that the board of referees erred 


in upholding the appeal on the grounds that 
the employer’s decision was out of propor- 
tion with the transgression. 

Under the provisions of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, the competent authori- 
ties have, under special circumstances, the 
right to impose or reduce the usual dis- 
qualification of six weeks. In the present 
case, the board of referees could have 
exercised this privilege rather than give a 
decision contrary to the established juris- 
prudence. 

I am willing, however, because among 
other reasons this was the claimant’s first 
offence during his several years in this 
company’s employ, to reduce the disqualifi- 
cation period to three weeks, and I so 
direct. 


Decision CUB-1351, March 1, 1957 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
married, 41 years of age, filed a renewal 
application for benefit on June 25, 1956, 
stating that she had worked as a machine 
operator for a firm of envelope manufac- 
turers in Toronto, Ont., at $1.11 an hour 
from April 4 to May 2, 1956, when she 
voluntarily left because the high speed of 
the machine in operation and the pressure 
of production were affecting her nerves. 
Previously she had been intermittently 
employed in the same capacity by the 
above-mentioned firm from 1944 to January 
20, 1956, when she voluntarily left because 
the work was too heavy. 

On August 14, 1956, ‘the local office 
notified her of an offer of employment as 
a trainee with a firm of printers in Toronto 
at a starting wage of 70 cents an hour, 
in accordance with the prevailing rate of 
pay in the district for that type of work. 
As in the case of the previous employment, 
the hours of work were eight a day and 
40 a week. She refused to apply because, 
with 20 years’ experience as envelope 
machine operator, she did not want to learn 
a new trade (bookbinding). The local 
office commented that, until the time of 
the offer, she had worked only two months 
in 1956; that she was still interested in 
employment in her regular occupation 
although she did not intend to return to 
her former employer; and that there was 
no opening in her trade. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit from 
August 12 to September 22, 1956, because 
in his opinion she had, without good cause, 
refused to apply for a situation in suitable 
employment (section 59 (1) (a) of the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, chiefly on the grounds that the 
rate of pay offered was much lower than 


what she had been receiving and that she 
hoped to get work as an envelope machine 
operator within a few weeks’ time. 

The board of referees which heard the 
case in Toronto on September 12, 1956, 
unanimously allowed the appeal on the 
grounds that, while it was true that she 
had worked only two months in 1956 owing 
to her own illness and that of her mother, 
she should have been given more than 
seven weeks in which to find employment 
in her regular occupation. 

The Director of Unemployment Insur- 
ance appealed to the Umpire on November 
7, 1956, contending that, if the claimant “is 
to secure continuous employment, it is 
apparent that the work must be in an 
occupation other than her usual occupa- 
tion”’. 

In a subsequent submission the claimant 
stated that, as she had been unsuccessful in 
securing employment in her trade at $1.11 
an hour, she had looked for other work 
and obtained a job as a sales clerk which, 
while at a wage lower than the salary she 
had previously received, was more remun- 
erative than the position of trainee at 70 
cents an hour. 


Conclusions: I do not feel that there 
is sufficient justification to reverse the 
unanimous decision of the board of referees. 


It is true that, because her health allowed 
her to perform the work of a machine 
operator only spasmodically, the claimant 
should have been prepared to accept any 
offer of suitable employment in another 
occupation. 


The claimant’s health, though she may 
not have realized it, apparently had reached 
that stage where the strain of machine work 
was more than her nerves could stand. The 
board of referees may well have considered 
that, under the particular circumstances, to 
provide one type of machine work for 
another, did not constitute “suitable em- 
ployment” within the meaning of section 
59 (1) (a) of the Act. 


Moreover, considering her long years of 
experience in the labour field, I am not 
satisfied that the board erred in finding that 
the position of a trainee at 70 cents an 
hour with a printing firm was unsuitable. 
In any event, I am prepared to give the 
claimant the benefit of any doubt which I 
may have in that respect. 

It is to be noted that, since the appeal 
was lodged, the claimant has on her own 
initiative found a job far removed from 
machine work, namely, that of a sales clerk, 
and at a rate of pay in excess of 70 cents 
an hour. 


The appeal is dismissed. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during March 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During March the Department of Labour prepared 137 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government 
and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 97 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that: : 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted trom the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; : 

b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week. 

d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 


race, naticnal origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in March for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Post Olice’ a2 uss Seine ne ao ee ee © 20 $171,854.41 
RC MLD. sis tes otc 0 ee ee a ea 2 77,480.00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work js being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 


wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 


and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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age schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during March 


During March the sum of $9,618.29 was collected from 14 employers who had failed 
to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. This 
amount has been or will be distributed to the 335 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during March 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Gagetown N B: Community Enterprises Ltd, construction of 191 housing units & 
services. Renfrew Ont: A B Taylor Construction Co, construction of 13 housing units. 
Toronto Ont: Louis Donolo (Ontario) Ltd, construction of apartment bldgs & day care 
centre, Regent Park South; Consolidated Building Corp, construction of 148 row housing 
units, Regent Park South. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


James Bay Indian Agency Ont: Smith & Elston Co Ltd, miscellaneous repairs to 
Moose Factory IRS, Moose Factory Island. The Pas Indian Agency Man: Jim Riley 
Construction, construction of power line from Sanatorium Board of Manitoba Hospital 
Power Plant to Guy IRS. 

Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Bedford N S: Frost Steel & Wire Co (Quebec) Lid, erection of chain link fence, 
RCN Magazine. Deep Brook N S: Thompson Esq, grading of sports field, HMCS Corn- 
wallis. St Hubert Que: Gerard Sicotte Construction Ltd, construction of water supply 
main to alert hangar area, RCAF Station. St Johns Que: R Desrosiers & Frere Ltee, 
supply, fabrication & erection of structural steel for OR Mess, RCAF Station. Valcartier 
Que: C Jobin Ltee, construction of propellant static test stand, bldg 274, CARDE. Camp 
Ipperwash Ont: H J Kedrosky, sewage treatment installation. Shirley Bay Ont: Ross 
Structural Steel Ltd, supply, fabrication & erection of structural steel for radio physics 
laboratory, Defence Research Board. Toronto Ont: John Inglis Co Ltd, construction 
of climatic chambers, Downsview Medical Laboratory. Trenton Ont: The Tatham Co 
Ltd, extension to officers’ mess, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: Lundy Fence Co Ltd, 
erection of chain link fence, RCAF Station ; Queensview Construction & Development Ltd, 
construction of barrack block & outside services, RCAF Station; Queensview Construction 
& Development Ltd, construction of ration depot, (RCASC) RCAF Station. Rivers Man: 
International Water Supply Ltd, development of well & supply & installation of deep 
well pump, motor standby engine, etc, RCAF Station. Moose Jaw Sask: Redi-Mix Ltd, 
repair & construction of roads & parking areas, RCAF Station. Cold Lake Alta: Depart- 
ment of Highways of Alberta, construction of gravel cut-off connection road, RCAF 
Station. Penhold Alta: Everall Engineering Ltd, repairs to runway, taxistrip, etc, RCAF 
Station; Wilson & Wilson Ltd, construction of sludge drying beds, RCAF Station. Comox 
B C: Burs & Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, construction of ME garage & 
refuelling tender garage, RCAF Station; International Water Supply Ltd, replacement of 
No 2 well with gravel wall well, RCAF Station. Esquimalt B C: John Inglis Co Ltd, 
supply & installation of two steam generating units, HMC Dockyard. Kamloops B C: 
Stange Construction Co Ltd, addition to Naval Stores Bldg No 25, RCNAD. Sea Island 
BC: CJ Oliver Ltd, extension to fire hall, etc, RCAF Station. 

Building and Maintenance 

Barriefield Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of PMQs, 
Fort Henry Heights. North Bay Ont: McNeilly Bavington Ltd, exterior painting of 
PMQs. Winnipeg Man: Maple Leaf Construction Ltd, asphalt paving of MT compounds, 
Fort Osborne Barracks. Calgary Alta: Gallelli Sand & Gravel Co Ltd, paving of parking 
lots, RCAF Station. Camp Wainwright Alta: Everall Engineering Ltd, construction of 
sidewalks & retaining walls, stage iL 

Department of Defence Production 


St John’s Nfld: Mrs Annie Manderson, catering at Buckmaster’s Field. Bedford N 8S: 
Howard Brunt, extension of fire alarm & telephone systems, RCN Magazines; Bryant 
Electric Co Ltd, construction of overhead transmission lne, RCN Magazine. Dartmouth 
N 8S: Armco Drainage & Metal Products of Canada Ltd, construction of retaining wall 
& metal drain, RCN Air Station. Truro N S: George E Waugh, construction of rifle 
range, Armouries. Utopia N B: Cordner, Hubert & Bond Ltd, catering at Camp Utopia. 
Barrie Ont: Willard & Bluj, interior painting of Armouries. Centralia Ont: Len J 
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McCarthy, interior painting of barrack blocks, RCAF Station. Chatham Ont: D J Tarry 
Construction Co, alterations to ladies’ washroom & sergeants’ mess, Armouries. Ottawa 
Ont: Maintenance & Construction Co, installation of floor covering, CASEE; Morrison- 
Lamothe Bakery Ltd, catering at Camp Connaught. Trenton Ont: Willard & Bluj, 
exterior painting of bldgs, RCAF Station; Weatherproofing Ltd, insulation & repair of 
steam heating system, RCAF Station. Colwood B C: Parfitt Construction Co Ltd, renova- 
tions to bldg No 12, DND Property. Esquimalt B C: Farmer Construction Ltd, altera- 
tions to galley area, bldg No 89, HMCS Naden. 


National Harbours Board 


Churchill Man: Kummen-Shipman Electric Ltd, rewiring of No 1 annex, grain 
elevator. 
National Research Council 


Ottawa Ont: Ross-Meagher Ltd, construction of structural test slab, Montreal Road 
Laboratories. 


Department of Public Works 


Pike’s Arm Nfld: Cameron Contracting Ltd, *dredging. St Lawrence Nfld: Grant- 
Mills Ltd, construction of wharf & shed. Charlottetown P E I: Bruce Stewart & Co Ltd, 
*repairs to dredge PWD No 12; Bruce Stewart & Co Ltd, *repairs to dredge Pownal No ae 
Bruce Stewart & Co Ltd, *repairs to tug Fredericton. Georgetown P E I: Diamond 
Construction Co Ltd, *dredging; Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, reconstruction of 
railway wharf. New London Bay P E I: Edward MacCallum, harbour improvements. 
Skinner’s Pond P E I: Morrison & McRea Ltd, breakwater construction. Summerside 
P EI: Diamond Construction Co Ltd, *dredging. Amherst N S: M F Schurman Co Ltd, 
construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Arichat N S: Tidewater Construction Co 
Ltd, wharf reconstruction & dredging. Caribou N 8: T C Gorman (Nova Scotia) Ltd, 
wharf reconstruction. Cribbens Point N S: T C Gorman (Nova Scotia) Ltd, wharf repairs. 
Drum Head N 8: Joseph Almon, harbour improvements. Pictou N S: Ferguson Indus- 
tries Ltd, *repairs to pontoons, dredge PWD No 21. Port H awkesbury N S: Port Hawkes- 
bury Marine Railway Co Ltd, *repairs to tugCanso. Sambro N S: Mosher & Rawding 
Ltd, wharf extension. Shelburne N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, wharf extension. Island 
River N B: Comeau & Savoie Construction Ltd, harbour improvements. St Thomas N B: 
Colin R MacDonald Ltd, construction of wharf. White H ead (Grand Manan) N B: J W 
MecMulkin & Son Ltd, construction of breakwater. Clarke City Que: Capt Irenee Ver- 
reault, *dredging. Lauzon Que: Geo T Davie & Sons Ltd, *towing, docking & painting, 
etc, of dredge PWD No 130 & tug Bersimis. Newport Point Que: Emile Cloutier, con- 
struction of wharf. Cobourg Ont: McNamara Construction Co Ltd, *dredging. Hamilton 
Ont: Frisina Construction Co Ltd, addition & alterations to Postal Station “B”. Jersey 
River Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, reconstruction of training wall, stage 3. 
Kenora Ont: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of freight shed. Kingston Ont: 
James Kemp Construction Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Lake Matinenda Ont: R A 
Blyth, wharf construction. Leamington Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock Co Ltd, harbour 
improvements. Ottawa Ont: J E Copeland Co Ltd, extension to storage bldg, National 
Gallery of Canada. Pefferlaw River Ont: Simcoe Dock & Dredging Ltd, reconstruction of 
training wall, stage 3. Port Hope Ont: J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. Toronto Ont: 
McNamara Construction Co Ltd, *dredging in Eastern Channel. Emerson Man: Bird 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of highway offices & alterations to existing bldg, 
Customs & Immigration Terminal. Weyburn Sask: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of federal bldg. Wolseley Sask: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office. 
Beaver Lodge Alta: C H Whitham Ltd, construction of header house. Creston B C: A E 
Jones Co Ltd, construction of office & laboratory bldg. Nanaimo B C: Pacific Piledriving 
Co Ltd, extension to assembly wharf. Summerland B C: Kenyon & Co Ltd, construction 
of laboratory & office bldg. Vancouver (First Narrows) B C: British Columbia Bridge & 
Dredging Co Ltd & North Western Dredging Co Ltd, *dredging. Uclulet West B C: 
McKenzie & Derrick Co Ltd, dredging & bulkhead, small boat harbour. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Troquois Ont: Donovan Construction Co of Canada Ltd, supply & installation of 
electrical system at lock, International Rapids Section. 


Department of Transport 
Malton Ont: W G Gallagher Construction Co, construction of addition to adminis- 
tration bldg, airport. Toronto Ont: Navaids Construction Ltd, construction of radio 
beacon station & related work. Windsor Ont: Loaring Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of radio beacon bldgs & related work. Vancouver B C: City of Vancouver, construction 
of sewage lift station, sewers & force main, airport. 
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WAGES, HOURS, WORKING 


CONDITIONS 





Working Conditions in Slaughtering 
and Meat Packing Industry, April 1956 


Working conditions in the meat packing industry equal or better than 
average. Four-fifths of plant employees on five-day, 40-hour week 


Compared with manufacturing as a whole, 
working conditions in the meat packing 
industry were equal or better than average 
at April 1956. Four-fifths of the plant 
employees were on a five-day 40-hour week ; 
two weeks’ vacation after five-years and 
three weeks after 15 years were pre- 
dominant; almost 95 per cent of the em- 
ployees could enjoy eight or more paid 
statutory holidays; coverage under pension 
plans was high at 75 per cent (employer 
contribution being 50 per cent for about half 
the employees of the industry and 100 per 
cent for another fifth); and the coverage 
under group life insurance, wage loss in- 
surance and group hospital medical plans 
is also higher than average. 

The Canadian meat packing industry 1S 
characterized by a relatively small number 
of firms with branches widely spread among 
the provinces. Collective bargaining 1s con- 
ducted largely on the basis of individual 
firms, and the influence of “units Of the 
large packing houses is marked. A regional 
distribution of the establishment covered by 
the April 1956 survey, with their plant 
employees, follows: 


Establish - Plant 
ments Employees 

GANADA 32.....0-ccertoeeee 80 17,985 
Maritime Provinces ...------- 4 404 
Quebec. ....-.eeeeeeeenseecerees 13 3,400 
(Gnvichate) sonpesoos coUbsoeoauNOOG 26 6,706 
Manitoba .....-ssscesssoosses 10 2,307 
Saskatchewan) ...c----seeeeere 7 751 
FAI OLta ec cutelsie ws slelelels clviees oie 9 3,008 
British Columbia .....--++++- itl 1,409 


Standard Work Week—In all provinces 
except Quebec and Ontario, workers com- 
prising more than 90 per cent of the 
provincial total were in plants reporting 
the 40-hour week. In the two excepted 
provinces, the proportion was about two- 


thirds; in Ontario, more than a fifth of 


the workers were in plants where 45 hours 
was standard, and in Quebec the proportion 
was 11 per cent. 


In the Maritimes, Quebec and Saskatch- 
ewan, the five-day week was reported as 
applying to more than 90 per cent of the 
workers. The proportions in the other 


regions ranged between 68 and 87 per cent. 


Vacations with Pay—Almost 70 per cent 
of the meat packing employees covered 
in the survey were eligible for two weeks’ 
paid vacation after service of 5 years. This 
was the predominant practice in all prov- 
inces except Manitoba, where three years 
was the service requirement for two weeks’ 
vacation. In Alberta and British Columbia 
substantial proportions (29 per cent and 
23 per cent respectively) are granted a 
vacation of two weeks after two years’ 
service. 


Fifteen years or less was the stipulated 
service requirement for three weeks’ vaca- 
tion in all regions, with more than four- 
fifths of the employees in all except one 
coming under this provision. In British 
Columbia about 38 per cent of the workers 
could qualify for three weeks after less 
than 15 years; another 60 per cent could 
qualify after 15 years. Only in Ontario 
was four weeks’ vacation reported—in plants 
employing 13 per cent of the total and the 
service requirement was 25 years or more. 


Paid Statutory Holidays—Eight or more 
paid statutory holidays was the predom- 
inant practice im meat packing in all 
provinces. Upwards of 86 per cent of the 
employees in seven of the eight regions 
were eligible for eight; in British Columbia 
about 60 per cent were in plants reporting 
eight and another 36 per cent in those 
reporting more than eight paid statutory 
holidays. 
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Rest Periods—tThe practice of granting 
rest periods was universally reported in 
this industry. The commonest practice in 
all regions was two 10-minute periods per 
day, although 31 per cent of the employees 
in Alberta and 10 per cent in British Co- 
lumbia were in plants reporting two 15- 
minute periods. 


Pension Plans—Employees in plants 
which reported a pension plan ranged from 
59 per cent of the total coverage in Quebec 
and Saskatchewan to 91 per cent in the 
Maritimes. 

In the Maritime Region, almost half the 
packinghouse employees were in establish- 
ments where the entire cost of the pension 


plan was borne by the employer. In the 
other regions a 650-50 arrangement was 
more common, although the proportions in 
plants paying the entire cost were substan- 
tial in several provinces: Alberta 32 per 
cent, Manitoba 23 per cent, British Colum- 
bia 18 per cent and Ontario 16 per cent. 


Group Life Insurance—Group Life In- 
surance was almost universal in all regions, 
ranging between 91 and 100 per cent of 
the employees. The cost-sharing arrange- 
ment for group life showed considerable 
variation, however. The table which follows 
gives a Summary of the most common cost- 
sharing arrangements by region: 


WORKING CONDITIONS OF NON-OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN THE SLAUGHTERING 
AND MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY, APRIL 1, 1956 











Percentage 
— of 
Employees 
Standard Weekly Hours 

40 shouts: haar ts eee ee 78.0 
Over 40 and under 44.............00eece0. 3.4 
LAr Se ncils ERPE AS RR 2.6 
CLIRTE ASN PANERA eee ee 9.8 
Over 45 and under 48.052. 072 fee ee ao 
AS Meee Ne he 2s, SO ate ea ae 4.5 
Chrer AShours.tso.52.8e ee ee ee fe2 
Employees on a 5-day week (1)........... 80.0 








Vacations With Pay 


Employees in establishments reporting two 
weeks with pay 


D VORTS 2: Nee a ee ee et ed 


Employees in establishments reporting 
three weeks with pay 


After: Less than 15 years............. 
OLVCaTS Uy See ees gen 
ZO Veale Vath) peewee ae ehh ieee 


Employees in establishments reporting 
four weeks with pay.................... 


Paid Statutory Holidays 


Employees in establishments reporting 
the following number of paid statutory 
holidays: 


OPS che Oe sie! <a yee) alja.5@\ ole, @ 0) win (ele el 6 byerdter a ace 


co 
— 


= 2 © 
DOS OMrw- 


Rest Periods 


Employees in establishments reporting 
rest periods 


One period of 
10 IMINUULES Ca: we ke esse Ohi oe eee 
LOnminutes ye tek ce ee ee 


Two periods of 
LOuminnteaee yokes vk ieee 
dS hminutes en, 82. cs 59 oe ee 


Se ——eeeeooooooooeoel‘*®«®q®q$q$®$q$q$q$$$T<aa— 
Perecntees 


fe) 
Employees 








Pension Plans ; 
Employees in establishments reporting a 


pension planwen.. cee ee 74.7 
roportion of premium borne by employer 
20\to49ipericenta. ashes. ee ee 1.0 
LUE SRC ara ee ea Ss Coe Aor | iy 50.5 
SLtO 67 a ete eee, te ee ee 4.3 
LO0impericent ee Fee eee 17.9 
Premium shared but proportion not 
stated ts Aten thee Aon. Tal os Re 8 
No information as to sharing........... 2 
Group Life Insurance 
mployees in establishments reporting 
TOU Me usitance mer a ee eee een 94.3 
Proportion of premium borne by employer ; 
LL th. SOR ASCs Se a ee an, | ee 14, 
Less than 25 per cent................. 18.8 
20 TOAD RAR oi seer he ORDA aE 1.0 
DO Ewa vhost ates eave ae ee ee er ere ae oe 23.6 
OLStO:6 fate ress me see eee eee te 3.2 
GSitO OOM Maine nce as see ee eee ae a 
LOO: pericent 24 keene cke ss cee ee Zao 
No information as to sharing........... 15.6 
Insurance Plans Providing Cash Compensation 
for Wage Loss Due to Illness 
mployees in establishments reporting a 
plan for cash compensation............. dino 
Proportion of premium borne by employer F 
eee ers nase Hd casein Cornet Seis. Geet, F 
Wessat hank dspencent = aaa eee 9 
PATA KO Oe eciae te ctrariccenicin satin nenabaanite ot 1 
A) SERENE sees oe hee es ee EE Lee 67.7 
DL COO Tact aera c ar ak eye erint See tae  eee 1.5 
GS10 00 ee csi e Aksar ee AY, 
100i per, cenit a pects. er cn pe ee 4.2 
No information as to sharing........... 1.0 
Group Hospital-Medical Insurance (2) 
mployees in establishments reporting a 
plan to which the employer contributes: 
Hospitalization Mey saaiee ae en eee Wicd 
Surgical benents 34st ee ree 74.9 
Physicians’ services in hospital. .... 59.4 
Physicians’ home and office ecalls..... 48.8 
Major medical (catastrophe insurance) Sel 


Employees in establishments reporting a 
plan to which the employer does not 


contribute: 

Hospitalizationiey gate oy.ceiee es eee 28.8 

Surgical benefits... ee secs ae ee 28.7 
hysicians’ services in hospital....... 16.0 

Physicians’ home and office calls..... 13.8 

Major medical (catastrophe insurance) 6.0 


() Includes a small number of establishments reporting alternate weeks of 5 and 5} days. 


(2?) A few establishments reported benefits of the same kind under both contributory and non-contributory plans. 
Employees of these establishments are therefore, included in both sets of figures. 
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PROPORTION OF COST BORNE BY EMPLOYER 


Nil 
Maritime Provinces .........eeeeeceeeceerreeece =: 
QUEDEC ..creenceeccenceecncercecccereceneeseoces 46 
(CYS GT. GolRNe AGGRO JDe Be 40s geppe donna. at Goode or 4 
IMME, ooblonscopbon sbodoneecenaoeso” ucQuoDDO0G — 
Bas lcat Chevalier seleelel stais.cle(e'sisie/sielelele/a(erstsialore\sinreleio® 24 
(Aiiipertaeince ch « Rou ies> a sok biele olsjole'e's «se einie tsclreccr 


British Columbia ........ccccscsseteccecccccencs 

Wage Loss Insurance—An insurance 
plan providing cash payments during ab- 
sences due to illness was reported by plants 
employing almost four-fifths of the total 
employees; only in the Maritime Region 
was the proportion less than 50 per cent. 

A 50-50 sharing of the premium cost of 
this type of insurance was perdominant in 
all regions. Plants employing 18 per cent 
of the British Columbia packinghouse 
workers reported the entire cost borne by 
employers; in Ontario this proportion was 
about eight per cent. 


CANADA 


Quebec 
Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 
British Columbia 


In British Columbia, major medical 
(catastrophe insurance) to which employers 
contribute was reported in plants employing 
almost half the employees. In Alberta it 
was 11 per cent, and in Saskatchewan and 
Ontario, 8 and 5 per cent respectively. 

Group hospital-medical plans to which 
employers make no contribution were re- 
ported more frequently in Manitoba than 


FR PON YRC ECM CMOL SL MO FONE HOMO T We POMP IC HBC WT 1 HOON CAS Ae LI EE SS te 


Sicleusla! ciel e)0)S 0/0) 9109.0 sie) b) ©) 6) 6.010.018 (0 0.0, 51016) 6) 8) 0\\9/.6 00858)» 


eater cr are tatte: cele ie: chelators: 66 a(e)-00) 001.6] 6,0 618 8:s8\0\e! ele 40.0) 04: 9. ehe. che. 8\0) 9 Si eis e018 


Bia ciate sietaerleve, eval wimisls.07614) 9/010) 6/0. 9/0/64) 0/8) 9) e016. 4.6) 08) 4/0, 92/0. 018.8 8:5) 8/0)¢ 0.5.5 


Rialcteteters wininial wieere/e/a7e 46,6) ¢10)(¢.018, 0 81010100 0:0.0:0) 4 ejeleeieiene\e.8)ehe/6)e.'s) ° 


SD eNGlale Tachi a-te (ae 6(6 1600/60/98) 6:0, 0)0 89166. 010. e, Q 116 *..878;6.6:'9/4 (0, e100) 8 Cie tas 


Emilee alee islein eteteicials ©1616 16.00 & 0:s)0/06)60) 0) 6) 801010 1e)¢ e:¢ ei 8/e,\0)0,050/-0 100 0.9.9) © 


Rieteisietateeroletve! 610)s)1b 016 6 618 6/0 01016) e 0 00/0/ 6/078) 0) ela) 0)8/6)6 0.80.9. 


Less 50% 51 to 100% 
than 50% — 99% = 
49 35 — os 
12 9 5 10 
16 24 1 13 
30 37 1 23 
— 14 36 27 
32 18 3 29 
18 52 — 23 


Group Hospital-Medical Plans—The in- 
cidence of benefits under group hospital- 
medical plans was very similar among the 
regions, with exceptions in the case of 
hospitalization in Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia, where provincial plans are opera- 
tive. However, in these two provinces 
coverage for physician’s home and office 
calls are more prevalent than in the others. 
A regional breakdown of proportions cof 
employees in plants reporting the three 
most common types of benefits follows: 


Physician’s 


Hospitali- Surgical Services in 
zation Benefits Hospital 
%o %o % 
71 74 59 
42 42 42 
88 88 68 
78 75 ht( 
71 71 30 
27 71 71 
67 69 69 
43 77 a 


in any other region, although hospitalization 
and surgical care were substantial in the 
Maritimes and Alberta. In Quebec the 
highest proportion for any non-contributory 
benefit was 11 per cent for both hospitaliza- 
tion and surgical. A few establishments 
reported the same benefit under both con- 
tributory and non-contributory plans. In 
these cases it is not known whether the 
same employees are covered by both. 


ee ee pene 


A new speedier service is now available whereby labour union secretaries and indus- 
trial relations officers may obtain information on wage rates by occupation, by industry, 
and by region as soon as the information is compiled and analyzed by the Economics and 


Research Branch of the Department of Labo 


The information, formerly included in 
Labour, will, by means 


u 


r. 


the annual report Wage Rates and Hours of 


of the new service, be issued earlier than in the past. More than 


ninety tables covering most industries in Canada will now be released individually on 
loose-leaf pages, pre-punched to fit a convenient indexed binder. 
obtained from a survey at October 1, 1956, of 


The tables, compiled from information 
some 14,000 establishments 


located in all ten provinces, show, 


in the majority of cases, 


the average and predominant range of wage rates for the more essential occupations in 
the industry on a regional basis. Standard hours of work, by province, are also listed. 


In addition, subscribers will receive a copy of the paper bound volume when published. 


Price: First Year Service including attractive binder with 
org as ivi piss 6 ao ood Seer amh sirens Oe = $7.50 per year. 


volume 
Service without indexed binder 
(Copies 
quantity orders 


ciate tel s,'e, we) ora erale ey evere 010) © ReNera Soap BS) S) (6. 2088S 


index tabs and paper bound 


$5.00 per year. 


of individual tables may be obtained at the rate of 10 cents per copy; 
for the same table 5 cents per copy.) 
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Average Weekly Salaries for Selected 
Office Occupations, 4 Cities Oct. 1956 


In metropolitan centres of Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver, 
average salaries for office occupations in manufacturing increased 
slightly during 1956, mostly within range from 1 to 5 dollars a week 


In the period from October 1, 1955, to 
October 1, 1956, slight increases were 
reported for office salaries in manufacturing 
by establishments located in the metropoli- 
tan areas of Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver. For most occupations, the 
increase in the average weekly salaries 
ranged from one to five dollars or from 
4 to 7 per cent. 

Increases in the averages were somewhat 
larger from 1955 to 1956 than from 1954 to 
1955 (L.G., Oct. 1956, p. 1302). Office 
salaries, in this respect, appear to have 
followed the over-all trend in wage rates 
for non-office workers during the correspond- 
ing periods. 

This information was obtained from the 
annual wage and salary survey at October 1 
conducted by the Economics and Research 
Branch. The survey includes about 6,500 
manufacturing establishments with a total 
office staff of some 200,000 employees, with 
representation from all provinces. 

The accompanying table shows the aver- 
age weekly salaries for 30 office occupations 
paid to 11,700 employees in Montreal, 13,100 
employees in Toronto, 2,200 employees in 
Winnipeg and 2,100 employees in Van- 
couver.* 

The average salaries listed in the table 
are at relatively the same level for Mont- 
real, Toronto and Vancouver and slightly 
lower for Winnipeg. Highest averages are 
generally for senior clerk and bookkeeper 
among male occupations, and for the same 
occupations as well as private secretary and 
senior stenographer in the case of female 
occupations. Among female office workers 
in the four cities, the occupations of junior 
clerk, filing clerk and junior typist have the 
lowest average salary. 

There was no definite pattern of increase 
in the salaries reported from 1955 to 1956 
except that averages were a little higher 
for most occupations. 

A few of the averages shown in the table 
for 1956 (5 cases) are slightly down from 
last year. The chief factor responsible for 





*Similar information for 35 other localities is 
available as part of the. report ‘‘Wage. Rates 
and Hours of Labour, 1956” report No. 39, obtain- 
able from’ the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 
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a lower average salary from year to year 
for one occupation is a change in the total 
number of employees reported at various 
salary rates. Such a change, in turn, is 
usually attributable in large part to shifts 
in employment in particular cities. Such 
employment shifts may also, of course, 
create upward movements in the averages. 

A comparison of the average weekly 
salaries for male office clerk, the largest 
occupational class, gives an indication of 
the salary trends in major cities in 1955 
and 1956: 


Male Office Clerk—Montreal 


1955 | 1956 | Fer cent 











ange 

$ $ % 
Senior Clerk: aro. c.o eee 75.40 | 78.06 +3.5 
Intermediate Clerk......... 60.15 | 62.82 +4.4 
vuniorm © lerlaae nnn 40.07 42.60 +6.3 
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Male Office Clerk—Toronto 
—s——SsSsSsSsSsSsSs—=—MOwmRwrwym9yS@S9@9mwqmS®S®Sm 











Per cent 
1955 1956 Change 
$ $ % 
Senior Clerk. ..2......... 4. 76.19 | 80.91 +6.1 
Intermediate Clerk......... 57.85 62.62 +8.2 
Junion Clerk. cue eee 43.56 | 47.48] +1410.0 


Se 


Male Office Clerk—Winnipeg 
oe 











Per cent 
1955 1956 Change 
$ $ % 
Senior Clerk.........cenc sc. 70.53 74.65 +5.8 
Intermediate Clerk......... 52.88 | 58.20} -+10.1 
Junior Clerkie ys5, sadly ses 38.83 | 41.16 +6.0 
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Male Office Clerk—Vancouver 
oe 











Per cent 
1955 1956 Change 
$ $ % 
Senior Clerk. «sae, aoe 76.63 | 81.09 +5.8 
Intermediate Clerk......... 60.74 | 67.50} +11.1 
Junior Clerkt ey. 5 eee +10.1 


42.89 | 47.21 


These figures indicate that except for 
Montreal, the average salary for the large 
number of intermediate and junior male 


clerks in the four cities increased more than 
the average for most other office occupa- 
tions in the same cities from 1955 to 1956. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY SALARIES FOR SELECTED OFFICE OCCUPATIONS IN MANU- 
FACTURING, IN MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG AND VANCOUVER 
OCTOBER 1, 1956 


Norte: Any monthly salaries reported were divided by 43 to convert to a weekly basis. 





Occupation 
Male 
ESOS HED NEEPSY Sey TST Gy rn 
JBI SIET 3p puteanateae ears MMI a einai te tan eae a 
PRIBP IO SoliOne Sukh coe ets ene an has. ER 
Peter caatocwe) eather: noelis taarsus wma. 
LOTS ee Re BS Oy ene een rey 


Pret Accounting Clerks. c ose. cncnatcceee see sass: 
MPArorialereocord GlOri fci.k eka aoe sane d been 
OP EST OVECTSE ely ee rice Son Seen ean te eee eer ee Lo 
i GL OP IE ph eee > alocy> eo eee oe «que 


SO ee ne os). cetera ee etecale fs 
PRC MC GIOr a acon ete She as What Ste dns LED 
Te PTIe La Cee GMa ee te Lic «vic, seeks tas) Cio a ole bey 
RIG. US ae ae ere re een 
Poste ccoumting Clerigar. i)... eos qac ye teow sane es 
MEG Ler leet cocoa ted EAS. hl ends eae 
Machine Operator 
yi ee ete eels <a aceate octet galery 
PO Ree Cee aes ne ho eine pana ee 8 
Relat in@ Oe ht eek ce ek sees pel 
le Viet ani Ln en. elas ime s Bee abd cles SEMA Ole 
PAs Ce tice sete a wysiaud xi choings, oye pia ode Seer 
lateral Pecord Clerk «6 6c < ic. 2 eects «eis 
Cp YAY Sg aT ga ae A Re ae ac a ee ge oe 
Mey TOLOlericn. cL iie see) Sch lhaws sieht iene thee 
rivatersecretary. ce <ocd 1 liton a ee ote veapldseeae 
Stenographer, Senior............+-- seers e reece 
Hs (89 ces, son, 5: ESO ee Ie 
Switchboard Operator............:.e sees eee eee 
TE UDIBUL SONIOE . ose se i2e0 si. eitige eolaks wre > Bbw He Ay 
LES a Tete. Oop eee acl ae ee eee meet noe Ones 











Montreal Toronto Winnipeg | Vancouver 
$ $ $ $ 
75.85 75.74 72.66 74.90 
54.83 61.52 51735 56.42 
78 .06 80.91 74.65 81.09 
62.82 62.62 58.20 67.50 
42.60 47.48 41.16 47 21 
68 .17 66.96 63.81 78 .68 
61.92 62.11 59.52 69.04 
64.39 64.56 56.27 66.88 
61.64 64.85 56.64 66.76 
61.51 60.82 book 58 .93 
46 .84 51.38 41.89 50.19 
62.58 60.96 47 .04 56.15 
49 .69 51.41 40.03 45.46 
38 .36 42.35 33.52 31.08 
50.68 BiG |e ace ene « 48 .45 
38 .59 41.61 31.45 36.27 
44.77 48 .79 43 .34 AT .33 
51.90 52.72 44.57 49 .37 
49 .07 51.01 43 .68 49.51 
45 .64 50.79 38 .56 45.00 
56.41 56.16 ey ahs 255-3 OOO 
46 .22 47.12 38 .64 43 .85 
47.27 50.04 33.83 45.45 
50.42 51.90 43.33 51.18 
67 .29 65 .02 54.06 62.39 
56.66 56.16 47.81 51.95 
48 .44 47.61 38 .20 46 .43 
47 .46 48 .59 38.15 44.87 
48 .55 48 .38 40.93 45 .02 
41.29 41.72 35.08 40.34 





A decline in the rate of labour turnover 
in the United States since the Second World 
War has been due partly to “the tremendous 
erowth” of pension and health and welfare 
plans in industry, according to Ewan Clague, 
Commissioner of the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Other factors that are reducing turnover 
include: the growth of trade unionism in 
manufacturing, with its insistence on senior- 
ity; the new supplementary unemployment 
benefit plans; the increase in the number of 
large companies and plants; and personal 
factors, such as age and sex. 

According to a study made in 1955 in 
six U.S. cities, the annual rates of turnover 
per 100 employees averaged 37 hirings and 


88888—8 


34 separations among employees covered 
by pension plans, compared with 67 hirings 
and 62 separations among employees not 
covered by such plans. 

Although one of the main objects of 
pension programs, from the management 
point of view, is to reduce labour turnover, 
the present degree of immobility of labour 
is causing some concern in U.S. government 
circles. Increases in vesting, which allows 
an employee to transfer his pension rights 
from one employer to another, are favoured 
by the National Planning Association. In- 
creased vesting, however, is costly; and 
means of meeting this cost in industry have 
not been worked out. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 





March 1957 


There were 45 work stoppages recorded 
by the Economics and Research Branch 
during March, and 9,912 workers were 
affected by them. Thirty-two, affecting 
6,585 workers, began during the month and 
13 began prior to March. 

There was a larger number of stoppages 
in March than in February and the total 
time-loss, 71,430 man-days, was more by 
approximately 22,000 man-days than the 
figure for February. 

Of the 45 work stoppages in existence 
during March, 28 ended within the month; 
these stoppages affected 7,741 workers and 
caused, in March, a total time-loss of 32,011 
man-days. Twenty-one started during March 
and affected 4,623 workers, and the remain- 
ing seven, affecting 3,327 workers, began 
prior to the month. 

Thus, at the end of March, 11 stoppages, 
covering 1,962 workers, which had started 
during the month were still in existence. 
Moreover, six work stoppages, involving 
209 workers, which had begun prior to 
March were still in existence at March 31. 

Eighteen of the 32 work stoppages that 
began during March lasted for a period of 
one week or less. These stoppages affected 
4,201 workers and caused a time-loss of 
8,630 man-days. Seven of them lasted for 
two days or less. Only three stoppages 
lasted for more than one week and they 
involved 422 workers in a time-loss of 4,255 
man-days. 

As far as the number of workers involved 
in each stoppage is concerned, 25 of the 


45 work stoppages recorded in March 
affected fewer than one hundred workers. 
These stoppages involved a total of 823 
workers and caused a time-loss of 3,280 
man-days. There were nine stoppages 
involving between 100 and 200 workers. For 
these, the total workers affected was 1,176 
and the total time-loss for March, 10,750 
man-days. Finally, seven stoppages involved 
more than 500 workers and out of these 
seven, two affected more than a thousand 
workers. The total workers affected by the 
seven stoppages was 4,106 and the total 
time-loss for March was 25,275 man-days. 

The tables referring to the strikes and 
lockouts during March 1957 will be found 
at the back of this issue. Table G-1 com- 
pares the number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence during the months of January, 
February and March for 1957 and 1956. The 
approximate numbers of workers involved 
in these stoppages and the time loss result- 
ing from them are also compared on a 
monthly basis, and for both years. The 
numbers of strikes and lockouts beginning 
during each month are also indicated. Table 
G-2 deals more specifically with the 
stoppages in existence during March 1957, 
whether they were in progress prior to or 
began during the month. The approximate 
time-loss together with the approximate 
number of workers involved is indicated 
for each stoppage. The major _ issues 
involved and the major terms of settlement, 
if the stoppage has ended, are also men- 
tioned. 





Strikes in U.S. in February Number 225, About Same as in January 


Strikes beginning in February in the 
United States numbered 225, about the 
Same number as in January. The workers 
directly affected by the new work stoppages 
also remained at the January level of 60,000 
workers. 

The 350 strikes in effect in February, 
including those still in existence from 
earlier months, idled 130,000 workers. 
Resumption of the longshoremen’s strike 


in Atlantic ports brought the month’s time- 
loss to an estimated 825,000 man-days com- 
pared with 550,000 man-days in January. 


The general level of strike activity in 
February was below that in the correspond- 
ing month of 1956, when disputes in the 
electrical and manufacturing industries 
largely accounted for a time-loss due to 
work stoppages that amounted to 2,200,000 
man-days. 





PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, April 1957 


Canada’s consumer price index (1949= 
100) increased 0.3 per cent between March 
and April, from 120.5 to 120.9, to a new 
peak 3.7 per cent above the April 1956 level 
of 116.6*. 

An advance of 0.7 per cent in the other 
commodities and services index from 124.2 
to 125.1 was responsible for most of the 
current month’s movement. Substantial 
increases for prepaid health care, coupled 
with lesser increases in doctors’, dentists’ 
and optical care fees moved the group 
index. 

The food component increased 0.3 per 
cent from 116.4 to 116.7 as increases out- 
weighed decreases. Sharply higher prices 
were recorded for tomatoes, lettuce, and 
cabbage and lesser increases for fresh fruits, 
sugar, bread, chocolate bars and beef. 
Potatoes and celery were lower in price, as 
were tea, coffee, eggs, bananas and pork. 

Clothing, reflecting to some degree new 
seasonal lines, increased 0.3 per cent from 
108.2 to 108.5. Footwear and a number of 
men’s and children’s items were higher. 

A decrease of 0.1 per cent in the house- 
hold operation index from 119.5 to 119.4 
followed lower prices for most appliances; 
furniture, floor coverings, textiles and uten- 
sils and equipment were somewhat higher. 
The shelter series remained unchanged at 
134.0. 

Group indexes for April last year were: 
food 109.7, shelter 181.9, clothing 108.7, 
household operation 116.6, and other com- 
modities and services 120.1. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, March 1957 


The ten regional city indexes (1949=100) 
showed varied results between February and 
March 1957 as four were lower, three 
unchanged and three highert. All move- 
ments were quite moderate, ranging from 
an increase of 0.3 per cent in St. John’s to 
a decrease of 0.3 per cent in Winnipeg. 

Indexes were unchanged in Saint John, 
Ottawa and Edmonton-Calgary. Food in- 
dexes were lower in all cities except 
St. John’s while clothing indexes were 
higher in all ten cities. 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
+See Table F-2 at back of book. 


There were some price movements which 
occurred in all or most of the ten regional 
cities; in foods, margarine, potatoes, lettuce, 
beef, coffee and grapefruit were lower while 
most fresh vegetables and pork were higher. 
Automobile repair prices were up but tire 
prices declined. Toilet soap was higher. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between February and March were 
as follows: Winnipeg —0.3 to 118.4; Mont- 
real —02 to 120.3; Halifax —0.1 to 118.7; 
Vancouver —0.1 to 122.4; St. John’s +0.3 to 
108.8*: Saskatoon-Regina +0.2 to 1178; 
Toronto +0.1 to 123.5. Saint John, Ottawa 
and Edmonton-Calgary remained unchanged 
at 122.1, 121.6 and 117.4 respectively. 


Wholesale Prices, March 1957 


Canada’s wholesale price index (1935-39 = 
100) in March was 228.4, unchanged from 
February but 2.3 per cent greater than in 
March 1956. Increases in two of the eight 
components were large enough to offset 
decreases in five; one was unchanged. 

Wood products group index rose 1 per 
cent to 301.0 from 297.9 in February and 
the textile products index edged up 0.1 
per cent to 235.5 from 2385.2. 

Largest decline was registered by the 
animal products group, the index falling 
0.9 per cent to 236.3 from 238.4. Vegetable 
products index declined 0.2 per cent to 
200.4 from 200.7 and the iron products index 
also dropped 0.2 per cent to 250.4 from 
250.8. A drop of 0.2 per cent was reported 
for the chemical products index to 182.1 
from 182.5. 

Lower prices for copper and copper wire 
forced the non-ferrous metals index down 
0.1 per cent to 182.6 from 182.7, An increase 
in the price of crude oil was balanced by 
decreases in the prices of sulphur and most 
coal items, leaving the non-metallic minerals 
index unchanged at 189.7. 

The index of farm product prices 
declined 1.6 per cent in March to 206.8 from 
210.1 in February, due mainly to a 2.2 per 
cent fall in the animal products group to 
253.4 from 259.0, although the field prod- 
ucts group weakened to 160.2 from 161.3. 

The residential building material price 
index changed 0.1 per cent to 293.8 from 
993.4 between February and March, reflect- 
ing higher prices for a number of items in 





*On base June 1951=100. 
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the lumber and roofing materials groups. 
Items showing lower quotations included 
copper wire and shellac. 


The non-residential building materials 
index (1949=100) remained unchanged at 
130.1. Commodity price changes were scat- 
tered as increases occurred in aggregate, 
cement and concrete mix, electrical equip- 
ment and materials, lumber and lumber 
products, and paint and glass, while declines 
were noted for plumbing, heating and other 
equipment. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, March 1957 


Setting a record for the seventh successive 
month, the United States consumer price 











1957 


index (1947-49=100) rose 0.2 per cent 
between mid-February and mid-March to 
118.9 from 118.7. During the month, food 
was the only major group that showed a 
price drop—of 0.4 per cent. The largest 
rise occurred in apparel: 0.7 per cent. 

Between mid-January and mid-February, 
the index had risen from 118.2 to 118.7; in 
February and March 1956 it registered 114.6 
and 114.7 respectively. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, January 1957 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) rose from 103.4 
to 104.4 between mid-December and mid- 
January. It was the fourth monthly rise 
in a row. 





Recent Regulations 


(Continued from page 614) 

Except for the difference in coverage, the 
provisions of the new order are the same 
as those of O.C. 1198/55. Swimming 
pool supervisors, life guards, checkers and 
cashiers employed in swimming pools oper- 
ated by the Cities of Regina and Saskatoon 
are exempt from the section of the Act 
which requires overtime to be paid for all 
hours worked in excess of eight in the day 
and 44 in the week to the extent that, 
between May 15 and September 15 each 
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year, these employees may work up to 88 
hours in a two-week period at the regular 
rate. In respect of a two-week period in 
which falls one of the eight public holidays 
named in the Minimum Wage Act, the 
number of hours that may be paid for at 
the regular rate is to be reduced by eight 
and no account may be taken of any time 
the employee may have been required to 
work or be at the disposal of his employer 
on the holiday. 


Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Per- 
sons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour Gazerte. 

List No. 105 


Annual Reports 


1. ArpertaA. Boarp or INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS. Bulletin on the Board’s Activities, 
January 1st to December 31st, 1955. Edmon- 
ton, 1956. 1 Volume (various pagings). 


2. AMERICAN LaAsBor EpucaTION SERVICE. 
Annual Report for the year 1955. New 
yiOrkeeloo6. “Bp }i18) 


3. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN 
AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL Resources. Annual 
Report Fiscal Year 1955/1956. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1957. Pp. 111. 


4. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS 
Arrarrs. Leport of the Work of the 
Department of Veterans Affairs, Canadian 
Pension Commission and War Veterans 
Allowance Board for Year ending March 31, 
1956. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 96. 


5. NaTIoNAL Cutup Lasor CoMMITTEE. 
Fifty-second Annual Report. New York, 
1956. Pps. 9: 


6. New York (State) DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasor. Annual Report of the Industrial 
Commissioner, 1954. Albany, 1955? Pp. 161. 


7. SASKATCHEWAN. DEPARTMENT 
pour. Twelfth Annual Report for the 
Twelve Months ended March 381, 1956. 
Regina, Queen’s Printer, 1957. Pp. 77. 


or La- 


8. Unirep Srates. DEPARTMENT oF LaA- 
pour. Annual Report, 1956. Washington, 
CPO M195 7teep: 262: 


9. US. Presiwent, 1953- (EISENHOWER). 
Economic Report of the President trans- 
mitted to the Congress, January 23, 1957. 
Washington, GPO, 1957. Pp. 200. 


10. WASHINGTON. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


AND Inpustries. Fifteenth Report, Calen- 
dar Years 1954 and 1955. Olympia, 1956. 
Ppl 76; 


Congresses and Conventions 


11. Nationan Housrt Burmupers ASsocIA- 
TION. Proceedings, 14th Annual Convention- 
Exhibition, Montreal, January 10-11, 1967. 
Toronto, 1957. 1 Volume (various pagings). 

12. INSTITUTE oF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
or Canapa. Proceedings of the Seventh 
Annual Conference... Halfax, September 
7-10, 1966. Edited by Philip T. Clark. 
Toronto, Distributed for the Institute of 
Public Administration of Canada by the 
University of Toronto Press, 1956? Pp.-339. 

Partial Contents: Problems for the Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects. 
The Public Servant and His Relationship to 
the Public, the Press and to Politics. The 
Treasury Board. Recruitment, Retention and 
Development of Senior Personnel in the 


Public Service. Economic Developments in 
the Atlantic Provinces. 


13. INTERNATIONAL [LABOUR CONFERENCE. 
39TH, GENEVA, 1956. DELEGATION FROM 
AustraLiA. Report. Canberra, 1956. Pp. 83. 


14. INTERNATIONAL LABoUR CONFERENCE. 
39TH, GENEVA, 1956. DELEGATION FROM 
Great Britain. Report by the Delegates 
of H.M. Government in the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
London, HMSO, 1956. Pp. 42. 


Employment Management 


15. Bureau or NATIONAL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
InNcton, D.C. How to counsel Employees. 
Washington, 1956. Pp. 12. 


Tells how a sympathetic supervisor can 
help an employee with his personal problems. 


16. Gray, Ropert Davis. Appraising and 
integrating Employee Benefits. Pasadena, 
Industrial Relations Section, California 
Institute of Technology, 1956. Pp. 24. 

“The purpose of this paper... is to discuss 
how a program of employee benefits can be 
evaluated and integrated to meet the needs 
of an employer and his employee and which 


will be within the resources of that employer 
and his employees.” 


17. JeHRING, JoHN JAMES. Succeeding 
with Profit Sharing; the Experiences of 
Profit Sharing. Companies in communicat- 
ing Their Plans to Thew Employees. Evans- 
ton, Ill., Profit Sharing Research Founda- 
tion, 1956. Pp. 164. 

This research study of communication 
practices in American companies with profit- 
sharing plans was based on a questionnaire 


returned by 200 companies, and on case 
studies in 18 companies. 
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Executives 
18. Acton Society Trust. Management 
Succession; the Recruitment, Selection, 


Training and Promotion of Managers. Lon- 
don, 1956. Pp. 139. 


“This report is the result of research into 
promotion policies and practices above the 
level of foremen in private manufacturing 
organizations with 10,000 or more employees.” 


19. DARTNELL CORPORATION, CHICAGO. 
Executive Compensation; a Dartnell Sur- 
vey. A Study of Executive Earnings, Salary 
Ranges, and Supplementary Pay Plans, in 
Relation to Job Responsibilities in 1,800 
Selected Corporations. Chicago, c1955. 1 
Volume (loose-leaf). 


20. Newcomer, Mase. T'he Big Business 
Executive; the Factors that made him, 
1900-1950. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1955. Pp. 164. 


Contents: The Nature of the Executive 
Function in the Big Corporation. The Board 
of Directors. Origins of Business Leaders: 
Nationality, Religion, and Politics. Origins 
of Business Leaders: Fathers’ Occupations 
and Income. Education of Executives. Early 
Business Career. The Chief Executives’ 
Service in Their Own Corporations. Incen- 
tives for holding Executive Office. Qualifica- 
tions for the Successful Executive. The 
Profession of Business Administration. 


Grievance Procedures 


21. DARTNELL CORPORATION, CHICAGO. 
Handling Office Grievances. Chicago, 1956. 
1 Volume (various pagings). 


In two parts: Part One describes typical 
types of grievances, how these arise, how 
they are handled, some ways of preventing 
problems from arising, and exhibits of pro- 
cedures and forms developed by some com- 
panies to cope with the situation; Part Two 
gives some case histories. 


22. Somers, GERALD G. Grievance Settle- 
ment in Coal Mining. Morgantown, Bureau 
of Business Research, College of Commerce, 
West Virginia University, 1956. Pp. 44. 


_ Analyzes grievances and their settlement 
in two important districts of the bituminous 


coal industry: Northern West Virginia and 
Western Pennsylvania. 


Industrial Relations 


23. MicHIGAN. UNIversity. BureAU oF 
InpustRIAL Revations. Addresses on Indus- 
trial Relations, 1956 Series. Ann Arbor, 
1956. 1 Volume (various pagings). 


Partial Contents: Improving Teamwork 
within the Management Group. Executive 
Appraisal and Inventory. Executive Ap- 
praisal and Counseling—the Core of Manage- 
ment Development Effort. Management 
Development. Methods. Foremen Training 
Needs and Methods. Maintenance of Discip- 
line. The Foreman’s Part in a Communica- 
tions System. The New Labor Agreements 
in the Automobile Industry. 
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24. Peters, Epwarp. Strategy and Tactics 
in Labor Negotiations. New London, Conn., 
National Foremen’s Institute, 1955. Pp. 
Zor 

The author is a conciliator for the Cali- 
fornia State Conciliation Service. By means 
of case studies, he describes strategy and 
tactics used by both labor and management 
representatives in negotiating contracts. 


International Agencies 


25. New YorK. CHAMBER oF COMMERCE 
OF THE STATE OF New York. The Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. New York, 1956. 
Bie?! 

The Committee on Industrial Problems 
and Relations of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce studied the question of the United 
States’ withdrawing from the ILO. It sum- 
marizes the arguments, pro and con, for the 
withdrawal. 

26. Rircuiz, Ronatp 8. NATO; the Eco- 
nomics of an Alliance. Toronto, Ryerson 
Press, 1956. Pp. 147. Published under the 
auspices of the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 


Among other things, this book gives the 
history and development of NATO and 
describes Canada’s contribution. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


~ 27. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
ConGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
INpustriAL Union Department. Supple- 
mentation of Unemployment Benefits; Full 
Text of Rulings, Statutes, Cases, with an 
Introductory Summary. Washington, 1956. 
Pp. 169. 

Outlines the more important statutory 
considerations and the major policy con- 
siderations concerning supplementation. Gives 
text of various Federal and state rulings 
which have been issued with reference to 
supplementation as well as statutes which 
have been enacted. Also contains text of 
two significant court decisions in Connecticut 
and Illinois refusing to allow suits against 
favorable administrative rulings. 


28. ARKANSAS. LEGISLATIVE CouncIL. RE- 
SEARCH DEPARTMENT. JFffectiveness and 
Administration of the Unfair Labor Prac- 
tices Acts of Selected States. To Com- 
mittee on Labor and Industry. Little Rock, 
1956: ¥Pp. 26! 

Reviews information received from the 
states of Colorado, Minnesota, New York, 
Oregon, and Utah concerning the effective- 
ness and administration of their labor rela- 
tions act. 

29. Facts AND Fiaures. Labor Constitu- 
tional and Legal Rights and Collective 
Bargaining in Latin America. New York, 
Inter-American Regional Organization of 
Workers, 1952. Pp. 28. 

A comparative study of labour legislation 
in Latin American countries. 

30. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Gov- 
ERNMENT Lasor OrrictaAts. Labour Laws 
and Their Administration. Proceedings of 


— 


the Thirty-Eighth Convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Government Labor 
Officials, held in Toronto, Ont., Canada, 
Aug. 23-26, 1955. Washington, U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Standards, 1955. Pp. 165. 


Labour Organization 


31. BuckLtry, KennetH D. Trade Union- 
ism in Aberdeen, 1878 to 1900. Edinburgh, 
Published for the University of Aberdeen 
by Oliver and Boyd, 1955. Pp. 201. 

Based mostly on the records of the Aber- 
deen Trades Council. 

32. CHAMBELLAND, CoLeTTe. Le syndica- 
lisme ouvrier francais. Paris, Editions Ou- 
vriéres, 1956. Pp. 98. 

Most of this brief history of trade 
unionism in France is devoted to the Con- 
federation générale du Travail. 

33. CoLE, GEorGcE Doucias Howarp. What 
is Wrong with the Trade Unions? London, 
Fabian Society, 1956. Pp. 28. 

Based in part on a series of articles which 
appeared in Tribune early in 1956. Among 
other things the author suggests the fol- 
lowing: (1) Greater power and responsibility 
for the union at the local level; (2) Develop- 
ment of collective bargaining at the local 
level within the framework of the national 
agreements; (3) Encouragement of indus- 
trial unions rather than craft unions; (4) 
Apathy among union members which could 
be overcome if the leadership explained its 
aims to the membership; (5) Trade union 
education to include political and economic 
education; and (6) Workers to participate 
in the control of industry. 

34. EprrortAL Researcu Reports. Union 
organizing, by Helen B. Shaffer. Washing- 
ton, 1956. Pp. 751-768. 

Describes what the AFL-CIO is doing to 
recruit new members. 

35. Foner, Pumie SHELDON. History of 
the Labor Movement in the United States. 
Vol. 2. From the Founding of the American 
Federation of Labor to the Emergence of 
American Imperialism. New York, Inter- 
national Publishers, 1955. Pp. 480. 


Covers the period from 1881 till 1901. 
Deals with the Knights of Labour, the 
Homestead Strike of 1892, the Pullman 
Strike of 1894 and the early socialist move- 
ment, among other things. 


Labouring Classes 


36. INTERNATIONAL LABouR OFFICE. Con- 
dition of Employment of Plantation Work- 
ers. Eighth Item on the Agenda. Geneva, 
1956-1957. 2 Volumes. 


At head of title: Report 8 (1)-(2). Inter- 
national Labour Conference. Fortieth Ses- 
sion, Geneva, 1957. 

Part 1 is a preliminary report with a 
questionnaire submitted to member govern- 
ments. Part 2 contains replies from 29 
members. 


37. INTERNATIONAL Lasour OFFice. Dis- 
crimination in the Field of Employment 
and Occupation. Seventh Item on _ the 
Agenda. Geneva, 1956-1957. 2 Volumes. 


At head of title: Report 7 (1)-(2). Inter- 
national Labour Conference. Fortieth Ses- 
sion, Geneva, 1957. Part 1 is a preliminary 
report with a questionnaire submitted to 
member governments. Part 2 contains replies 
from 46 members. 


38. INTERNATIONAL LaBour OFrice. Forced 
Labour. Fourth Item on the Agenda. 
Geneva, 1956-1957. 2 Volumes. 

At head of title: Report 4 (1)-(2). Inter- 
national Labour Conference. Fortieth Ses- 
sion, Geneva, 1957. Part 1 contains the text 
of a proposed Convention concerning the 
abolition of forced labour. The text was 
based on the conclusions adopted by the 
39th International Labour Conterence. Part 
2 contains suggested amendments or com- 
ments ot 46 countries or acceptance of the 
proposed text. 


39. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFrFice. Weekly 
Rest, in Commerce and Offices. Fifth Item 
on the Agenda. Geneva, 1956-1957. 2 
Volumes. 

At head of title: Report 5 (1)-(2). Inter- 
national Labour Conference. Fortieth Ses- 
sion, Geneva, 1957. Part 1 contains the texts 
of a proposed Convention and a proposed 
Recommendation concerning weekly rest in 
commerce and offices. These texts were based 
on conclusions adopted by the 39th Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. Part 2 sum- 
marizes and analyzes the replies of 42 
governments concerning the proposed texts. 


40. Macau.tay, Ropert WiLuiAM. Hand- 
book on Canadian Mechanics’ Liens, with 
Forms, by Robert W. Macaulay and H. 
Maxwell Bruce; containing a Chapter on 
the Law of the Province of Quebec by 
Jacques de Billy. Foreword by J. R. Cart- 
right. Toronto, Carswell, 1951. Pp. 321. 

Considers Canadian case law on mechanics’ 


liens down to June 1951 and refers to some 
English and United States decisions. 


41. U.S. Presipent’s CoMMITTEE ON Mi1- 
aratory Lasor. Report to the President on 
Domestic Migratory Labor. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1956. 1 Volume (various pagings). 


The Committee was set up to suggest ways 
of improving the social and economic condi- 
tions of the domestic migratory farm workers 
and to coordinate the work of the various 
federal and state agencies concerned with 
the migrant workers and thus to bring about 
more effective programs and services for 
these workers. 


Management 


42. Beret, Lawrence L. Industrial 
Organization and Management, by Law- 
rence L. Bethel (and others) 8rd. ed. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1956. Pp. 719. 


“Some of the new emphasis of this edition 
are: new developments in automation; opera- 
tions research; government regulations and 
practices pertaining to marketing, industrial 
relations, taxation, and finance; trends in 
the decentralization of operations; trends in 
labour relations and collective bargaining; 
recent applications of electronics to plant 
and office operations; and new policies and 
practices in marketing essential to the con- 
tinuation of high productivity in a strongly 
competitive ‘buyer’s market’.” 
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43. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Company Insurance Administration, 
by Enid Baird Lovell. New York, 1956. 
Ppt: 

Partial Contents: The Insurance or Risk 
Management Function. Administration of 
Company Program. The Insurance Depart- 
ment. Major Duties and Responsibilities. 
Deciding What and How to Insure. Deciding 
How Much Insurance to Buy. Placing and 


Administering the Coverage. Adjusting 
Losses and Claims. Allocating Insurance 
Costs. Case Studies. 


Occupations 


44, Cutnoy, Ety. Automobile Workers 
and the American Dream. Introd. by David 
Riesman. Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 
1955: ees, £39. 

The author interviewed 62 _ automobile 
workers in a mid-western American city to 
find out the worker’s opinion about oppor- 
tunity and success in his work. 

45. GREAT Britain. CentTRAL YoutH Em- 
PLOYMENT Executive. The Civil Service: 
Openings for Juniors. 2nd. ed. London, 
HMSO, 1956. Pp. 35. 

Describes jobs in the post office, typing 
and junior clerical jobs, junior technical 
jobs and discusses general conditions of 
entry and service. An appendix lists exam- 
ples of salary scales. 

46. Great BritAIn. CENTRAL YoutH Em- 
PLOYMENT Executive. Laundry and Dry- 
Cleaning. London, HMSO, 1956. Pp. 24. 

Describes work in a laundry and in a 
dry cleaning plant, the working conditions, 
training schemes and technical education and 
prospects and promotion. 

47. Great Britain. Centra Youtu Em- 
PLOYMENT Executive. Merchant Navy Off- 
cers. London, HMSO, 1956. Pp. 48. 

Describes the life and work and the pros- 
pects of a British Merchant Marine ofticer. 

48. Great Britain. Centra, Yourn Em- 
PLOYMENT Executive. Merchant Navy Rat- 
wngs. London, HMSO, 1956. Pp. 36. 

_ Tells about various jobs on board ships elt 
is intended for boys who intend to go to 
sea with the Merchant Marine. 

49. Great Britain. CentRAL YoutH Em- 
PLOYMENT Executive. The Motor Mecha- 
nic. London, HMSO, 1956. Pp. 28. 

Partial Contents: Starting Work in a 
Garage. Apprenticeship. Technical Training 
and Hxaminations. Motor Mechanics in 
Public Transport. Prospects. Conditions of 
Employment. 

50. Great Brirain. Centra, Youtu Em- 
PLOYMENT Executive. The Ophthalmic Op- 
tician and the Dispensing Optician. London, 
HMSO, 1956. Pp. 20. 

Describes the work 
ophthalmic opticians and dispensing opti- 
cians. Dispensing opticians supply glasses 
and other optical appliances, while ophthal- 
mic opticians test eyesight and supply glasses. 

51. Great Britain. Centray Youtu Em- 
PLOYMENT Executive. The Physiotherapist 
and the Remedial Gymnast. 2nd. ed. Lon- 
don, HMSO, 1956. Pp. 16. 


and training of 
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Describes a group of services which aid 
the medical profession in the prevention of 
disease and the maintenance and restoration 
of health. 


52. Great Britain. Centra, YoutH Em- 
PLOYMENT Executive. The Radiographer. 
2nd. ed. London, HMSO, 1956. Pp. 16. 


Contents: Diagnostic Radiography. Therapy 
Radiography. Personal Qualities. Educa- 
tional Qualifications and Professional Train- 
ing. Openings and Salaries. 


53. GREAT Britain. Centra, YoutH Em- 
PLOYMENT Executive. Retail Selling. Lon- 
don, HMSO, 1956. Pp. 36. 

Contents: Retail Shops—Their Develop- 
ment and Organization. Personal Qualities. 
Selling Food. Selling Clothes. Selling in 
Other Kinds of Shops. The Buyer. The 
Branch Manager. Recruitment and Training. 
Opportunities and Salaries. 


54. ‘THomas, LAWRENCE Greca. The Occu- 
pational Structure and Education. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice Hall, 1956. 
Ppwov2: 


“...This volume explores the present dis- 
tribution of workers among occupations and 
inquires into the reasons for this distribu- 
tion; notes the socially and economically 
significant differences among these occupa- 
tions and inquires into the reasons for these 
differences...” 


Older Workers 


55. Kutner, Bernarp. Five Hundred over 
Sixty, a Community Survey on aging, by 
Bernard Kutner (and others) New York, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1956. Pp. 345. 


A co-operative study of elderly people 
living in the Kips Bay-Yorkville area of 
New York City was undertaken by the New 
York City Department of Health, Cornell 
University Social Science Research Center, 
Cornell University Medical College and Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. The study sought to 
discover: (1) the social and cultural factors 
which help people to adjust to aging; (2) the 
kinds of people who successfully adjust them- 
selves to aging; (3) the most useful methods 
of helping elderly people. 

56. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. Job 
Performance and Age; a Study in Measure- 
ment. Washington, GPO, 1956. Pp. 72. 

“The present study examines the problems 
of measuring the relationships, if any, 
between age and work performance.” 

57. U.S. Bureau or Lazsor Statistics. 
Older workers under Collective Bargaining. 
Washington, GPO, 1956. 2 parts. 

Contents: Part 1. Hiring, Retention, Job 
Termination; Part 2. Health and Insurance 
Plans, Pension Plans. Part I deals with 
collective bargaining provisions affecting the 
employment and job security of older 
workers. Part 2 shows how selected aspects 
of collectively bargained health, insurance, 


and pension plans affect the status of older 
workers. 


Productivity of Labour 


58. British Propuctiviry Councm. A 
Review of Productivity in Ammunition 
Production. London, 1956. Pp. 22. 


Improved planning by management, incen- 
tive schemes for workers and work measure- 
ment are among the things which have 
increased productivity in the production of 
ammunition. 


59. BritisH Propuctiviry Councin. A 
Review of Productivity in Freight Handling. 
Tondon, 1956. Pp. 47. 

The report states that close liaison between 
the users and the manufacturers of the 
handling equipment has resulted in highly- 
mechanized freight handling. 

60. BrirrisH Propuctiviry Councin. A 
Review of Productivity in the Brush Indus- 
try. London, 1956. Pp. 24. 


More ements production planning, changes 
in the layout of plant, the arrangement of 
the flow of work cost control and work 
study are some of the suggested means of 
improving productivity in the British brush 
industry. 

61. BritisnH Propuctiviry Counciu. A 
Review of Productivity in the Iron and 
Steel Industry. London, 1956. Pp. 48. 

Productivity in the British iron and steel 
industry has increased 41 per cent since 
1946 because of the large amount of capital 
investment, the more efficient use of plant, 
fuel and raw materials, and more effective 
management. 

62. Britisa Propuctiviry Councin. A 
Review of Productivity in the Pharmaceu- 
tical Industry. London, 1955. Pp. 40. 

Productivity in the British pharmaceutical 
industry could be helped by pooling of 
experience between large and small manu- 
facturers, adaptation of standard machinery 
by individual firms, improved layout and 
organization of packing departments, im- 
proved planning production, elimination of 
pharmaceutical packaging presently done by 
hand, and other things. 


63. British Propuctiviry Councin. A 
Review of Productivity in the Rigid Boxes 
and Cartons Industry. London, 1955. Pp. 30. 

Among other things, the following have 
contributed to increased productivity in the 
rigid boxes and cartons industry: incentive 
schemes for workers, cost control, simplifica- 
tion in type of carton or box produced, 
improved training programs, production 
planning and new machinery. 

64. British Propuctiviry Councin. A 
Review of Productivity im the Wrought 
Non-Ferrous Metals Industry. London, 
1954. Pp. 26. 


Shortages of raw materials, with increases 
in their prices, government controls, labour 
shortages, fuel crises, rising costs of short- 
ages, etc., have deterred increased produe- 
tivity in the wrought non-ferrous meals 
industry 

65. MreutMaAn, Seymour. Dynamic Factors 
in Industrial Productivity. Oxford, Black- 
well, 1956. Pp. 238. 

The author examines the factors which 
have determined major differences in labor 
productivity in manufacturing industries 
with special reference to Great Britain. 


Professional Workers 

66. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Requirements for Professional Personnel 
1956-1958. By the Department of Labour 
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in co-operation with the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1956. Pp. 44. 


Based on 


720 returns of a questionnaire 
survey made 


in June 1956. Replies were 
received from industry, provincial govern- 
ments, federal government departments and 
agencies and universities and colleges. Esti- 
mates the probable requirements for about 
20 different categories of professional workers 
for each of the years 1956, 1957 and 1958. 


67. CANADA. NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERV- 
tcE. A Bulletin on the Supply and Demand 
Situation in Regard to University Gradu- 
ates, 1966. Ottawa, 1956. Pp. 33. 

68. Luoyp, Joun T. Supervision of Scien- 
tific and Engineering Personnel. Compiled 
by John T. Lloyd and Robert D. Gray. 
Pasadena, Industrial Relations Section, 
California Institute of Technology, 1956. 
Ppisz. 


Conference Leader’s Guide for Supervision 
of Scientific and Engineering Personnel. 
Compiled by John T. Lloyd and Robert D. 
Gray. Pasadena, Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, California Institute of Technology, 
1956. Pp. 76. 

Based on a number of conferences and 
meetings sponsored by the Industrial Rela- 
tions Section of the California Institute of 
Technology between 1953 and 1956. Partial 
Contents: Characteristics and Development 
of the Professional Employee. Appraisal of 
Performance. The Supervisor’s Role in Pro- 
fessional Development. Policies for Salary 
Administration. Handling Complaints and 
Grievances. Unionization of Professional 
Employees. What Professional Workers 
expect of their Supervisors. 


Time and Motion Study 

69. NADLER, GERALD. 
Study. New York, 
Pov 612: 


Discusses some new techniques in time and 
motion study. 


Motion and Time 
McGraw-Hill, 1955. 


70. NationaL Time AND Motion Stupy 
AND MANAGEMENT CLINIc. Proceedings of 
the Eighteenth Annual... Clinic, Novem- 


ber 10, 11, 12, 1954... Chicago. Sponsored 
by the Industrial Management Society. 
Chicago, Industrial Society, c1955. Pp. 168. 


Contents: Time Standards. Incentive Sys- 


tems. Job Evaluation. Controls. Manage- 
ment Subjects. Industrial Relations. 
Wages and Hours 

71. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 


Wages and Hours in the Primary Textiles 
Industry in Canada, 1955. Ottawa, 1955. 
Pp, 

72. New York (STATE) DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR. DIvISION or RESEARCH AND STATIS- 
tics. Wages and Hours in the Restaurant 
Industry in New York State, 1956. New 
York, 1956. 1 Volume (various pagings). 

73. US. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Earnings of Communications Workers, 
October 1955: Class A Telephone Carriers, 
Western Union Telegraph Co., Radvotele- 
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graph Carriers, Ocean-Cable Carriers. 


Washington, 1956. Pp. 10. 


Women 

74. Gross, IrmMA Hanna, ed. Potentiali- 
ties of Women in the Middle Years, by 
Robert J. Havighurst (and others) East 
Lansing, Michigan State University Press, 
1956. Pp. 198. 

Contents: Part 1. Changing Roles of 
Women in the Middle Years. Part 2. Prob- 
lems of Women in the Middle Years. Part 3. 
Suggested Solutions to Problems of Women 
in the Middle Years. 

75. GUILBERT, MADELEINE. T'ravail fémi- 
nun et travail a domicile; enquéte sur le 
travail a domicile de la confection féminine 
dans la région parisienne, par Madeleine 
Guilbert et Viviane Isambert-Jamati. Paris, 
Centre national de la recherche scientifique, 
1956.0 Pp7226; 

Partial Contents: Le travail 4 domicile 
dans la confection féminine: Perspectives 
actuelles. Les méthodes denquéte. Tableaux 
des caracteristiques de la population sur la- 
quelle a porté l’enquéte. Les conditions de 
travail des ouvrieres. L’ouvriere a domicile 
et l’entreprise. Pourquoi tant de femmes 
prennent-elles du travail 4 domicile. 

76. Myrpat, AtvA (Retmer). Women’s 
Two Roles, Home and Work, by Alva 
Myrdal and Viola Klein. London, Rout- 
ledge & Paul, 1956. Pp. 208. 

Examines the question of whether married 
women should be employed outside the home. 


Surveys the situation in France, Great Bri- 
tain, Sweden and the United States. 


77. US. Women’s Bureau. An Idea in 
Action: New Teachers for the Natton’s 
Children. Washington, G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 37. 

Describes the initial results of a plan to 
recruit and prepare certain carefully selected, 
well-qualified college graduates to teach in 
communities where there is an acute teacher 
shortage. 


Miscellaneous 


78. CANADA. BurEAv or Sratistics. Elec- 
tric Railways, 1954. Ottawa, Queen’s Prin- 
ter, 1956. Pp. 46. ; 

79. CANADA. Bureau oF Statistics. The 
Inter-Industry Flow of Goods and Services, 
Canada, 1949. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1956.49Pp452. 


This is a study “of the disposition of out- 
put of industries and of the origin of the 
materials and services used in producing 
that output’. 

80. SCHELLENBERG, THEODORE R. The Ap- 
prasal of Modern Public Records. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1956. Pp. 46. 

Suggests certain broad approaches to take 
in appraising public records. 


81. WELLER, EvALYN G. Citizen Partici- 
pation in Public Welfare Programs; Sup- 
plementary Services by Volunteers, by 
Evalyn G. Weller and Elizabeth B. Bil- 
borne. Washington, U.S. Bureau of Public 
Assistance, 1956. Pp. 46. 


Points out the importance _of volunteer 
help to supplement work of social workers. 





The 1956 edition of the pamphlet, Work- 
men’s Compensation in Canada, is now 
available in both English and French. 

Issued annually by the Department of 
Labour, the pamphlet discusses and com- 
pares provincial legislation on workmen’s 
compensation and includes a summary of 
the amendments made to the Acts in the 
current year. 

During 1956, the bulletin notes, the Acts 
of eight of the provinces were amended, 
providing in four provinces for an increase 
in the percentage rate of average earnings 
used in the computation of compensation 
payments. In Nova Scotia, the rate was 
raised to 70 per cent and in Manitoba, 
Newfoundland and Quebec, to 75 per cent. 
The maximum annual earnings on which 
compensation is payable were also increased 
in four provinces. In Manitoba, the increase 
was from $3,000 to $3,500; in Alberta, from 
$3,000 to $4,000; and in Ontario and Saskat- 
chewan, from $4,000 to $5,000. The minimum 
permanent total disability payment was 
raised from $85 to $100 a month in Nova 
Scotia. The Quebec Legislature provided 
for a reduction from seven to five days in 
the “waiting period”. 
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The monthly allowance to a widow or 
invalid widower was raised from $50 to $60 
in Alberta and Newfoundland. In the same 
two provinces payments allowed in respect 
of dependent children were increased. In 
both provinces the increases were made 
applicable to all widows and dependent 
children in receipt of compensation. In 
Nova Scotia, increases in the maximum 
monthly payment to a widow and children, 
and to orphans, were provided for, making 
the maximum amount payable in each 
case $150. 

Tables set out the scale of benefits and 
the occupational diseases for which com- 
pensation is payable under each law. 

The two federal laws, the Government 
Employees Compensation Act and the Mer- 
chant Seamen Compensation Act, and the 
workmen’s compensation ordinances of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories are briefly 
reviewed. A summary of the Conventions 
and Recommendations of the International 
Labour Conference concerning workmen’s 
compensation is also included in the bul- 
letin. 

Copies may be obtained from the Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa, at 25 cents each. 
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TABLE A-1._REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 16, 1957 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Sourcr: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 
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OD ACEVCATS eins aloiae« seidiorers sic: 2,642 46 186 749 985 453 223 
Hp == GAn VATS trea ee ofl chee ciaraera cise es 1,591 25 123 399 615 278 15 
BORVGATS ANOLOVeleacaaisses «lisisere st - 215 a 20 46 88 41 17 
Persons with Jobs 
EN SbatUSieLOUDS secieuis ealcit cases cs wisls « 5, 362 95 375 1,493 2,023 935 44] 
ice Saat vtery nc ee res tn ater a are tote ct 4,047 74 289 1,138 1,478 736 332 
or) Les meme at ie ts ache ccleisreccicre breie's 1,315 21 86 355 545 199 109 
PNOTT CUTE mace ori aetis «strani heise ale 654 * 35 166 164 269 19 
Norms Weaeilb mer bene boon acemaoocok 4,708 94 340 327 1,859 666 422 
Bac NV OL KOSH aeeiaitcis aes eactenayo iste ticle 4,285 84 301 1, 206 1,712 598 384 
IMIG SS es hes SA evan arene eee ar 3,065 66 223 869 1,207 417 283 
Pera alee See oa sree Tactic «nite oot 1,220 18 7 337 505 181 101 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
ROGUES CROCS Sater ieee etn, inwelsnn eo 323 10 48 128 72 38 vote 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
PS OLE SOX OSHA IG cis aati: 3) «:custielaiotaie scste@ 5,176 157 469 1,461 1,657 950 482 
E Metco PE Fe x) ecsleigceits oae 1,058 51 105 263 313 211 115 
Aierine es ee ett ce eon nists ster te nesss 4,118 106 364 1,198 1,344 739 367 


NN eee 


* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 








Week Ended 
February 16, 1957 


Week Ended 
January 19, 1957 





Week Ended 


February 18, 1956 

















) Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work() Work(2) Work(1) 
Mota lslookine ion work = seem en 330 315 315 283 325 293 
MU HoCey Guin Keto es om came ou aa ceo 323 303 303 272 308 278 
Winders rmonthiaee oem eee Foy Set See 11S Dali seareac  8 es oe 10 Nes. eee 
i= eh amaVOMHoS. oo cbodasaausonscas NC al Renee Sere Cr G2 igulli Poe Oe LOGY Uae een: eee 
a= Loy aaaVa Min. oo ood san nrooso6 40) Ne as cea eee 20 elt: eee sae Die aie es 
(aU) THaKOVMA OS apn canna oon ooe td Swine ee eee aes | ee ae. LL Gl) sci Beck ee 
El tet amVOphlNG is wn on oy ach an oa ose SL Pal oe ee vo | ae. eee es Oe 
HO en cle Owe eee a ete oe Soe Pl ieee eee o> > | renee a ae i Wee Aes 
Wiorlsed jo cane mieckiteeininvc cee ee 12 12 12 11 17 15 
iM aYeTbiRS! © ety HNO euaers os Ac “ a ee Y * = 
Li SAO UTS eee oe on ee ee se uy a 8 13 11 














() To obtain number scolds part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 


* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 





($ Millions) 





























Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
; Utilities, 
Agricul- Transport- | Finance, 
F bese? M Caner ation Services Sunele, 
eS “orestry, Manu- onstruc- 24 = se) mentary a 
Fishing, facturing tion Commiuni- (including Labour Total 
Trapping, A ee Govern- Income 
Mining a ee) 
1949 Average............+.. 49 214 AT 169 147 21 647 
1950 Average......0...<+445 55 231 AT 180 156 24 693 
LODIRAG crsire meen eee Wz, ie, 52 208 178 2 810 
LOSQVA erage. eel) a, ee 76 303 3 ny3} 199 ayy 906 
(G5seAVerare wee. eee, eee ie 329 70 252 PANG 35 976 
1954 A-verage.......5-...5 08 es 323 69 261 239 35 1,000 
1955 Average....0.......... fut 342 78 278 256 37 1,068 
1956 Atverare..ae se ole 87 379 93 307 283 4] 1,190 
1956—February............. 79 358 69 282 264 3 1,090 
March it. e eer eee 70 365 70 284 266 39 1,094 
Art fen ee eee 68 Byill 79 291 277 40 1,126 
Maar ete oe 78 Buin 92 301 281 40 1,169 
June.. 89 581 105 aaa 288 4] eae 
Jialypee eC oes aee 95 382 105 317 281 43 i223 
USUSt Peal Pee 98 382 108 319 286 43 ins 
September........... 99 392 110 324 299 44 1,268 
Octopens pe. ene 104 394 114 324 294 3 Uy Paria 
November........... 98 397 101 325 300 44 1,265 
December............ 96 397 90 ae 295 43 1,248 
1957—January BRE Gress he ae 87 384 76 310 298 42 ideally 
Rebruanyen penne ae 85 389 74 316 299 42 1,205 
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C—Employmeni, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At January 1 
employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,746,201. 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100). 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








| 




















Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month coats panne ee 2 kes: 
Employ- ee hepa Wagesand| Employ- Aggregate Average Wages and 
ment mY | Seeks ADC! Salaries ment Wages and| Wages and Salaries 
Payrolls | Salaries | ~ Payrolls | Salaries | ~ 
$ $ 
OAS verde Orc. sac es pee 2 ty 95.7 80.7 84.2 36.19 97.2 80.4 82.6 36.34 
O48 —Awerapem. secre aseian = = 99.7 93.2 93.2 40.06 100.1 92.6 92.5 40.67 
1949—Average................. 100.0 100.0 100.0 42.96 100.0 100.0 100.0 43.97 
1950—Average............-.... 101-5 106.0 104.4 44.84 100.9 106.2 105.1 46.21 
1O51— Average...) 05. es 108.8 125.6 11525 49.61 108.0 126.1 116.6 51.25 
HORI —Atverse@en sees ts sce 2 oe a LATA 140-3 126.0 54.13 109.3 139.7 127.6 Re wil 
19583—Average........-...+05-- 113.4 alfa 3 133.4 57.30 11353 152.4 134.2 59.01 
1954—Average..............-. 109.9 sl 8} 137.1 58.88 107.7 150.0 138.6 60.94 
1955—Average................. 125 160-1 141.7 60.87 109.3 158.4 144.1 63.34 
1O5G6—Averages.....;.. 2.065.” 120.1 180.5 149.4 64.18 115.4 175.5 151.2 66.47 
1O5G—Janeemeles ey, carves ot, 114.6 162.2 140.9 60.54 109.8 156.9 142.1 62.47 
SCN O)s, i eet ans comers 112.3 164.0 145.3 62.48 110.2 164.0 147.9 65.05 
Iie, all Shaan aes toreraeieae 113} 167.3 147.1 63.20 112F3 168.5 149.1 65.57 
JN ase eee ec 113% 168.4 147.6 63.48 113.4 171.2 150.1 66.02 
WEN eS eo a aan 115.2 2a 148.8 63.93 114.1 174.2 151.7 66.70 
anew UME er eee pats oa 119.7 179.0 148.8 3.93 115.4 175.6 151.1 66.46 
ctl Va Ne eee ee ye ocr: 124.2 187.6 150.3 64.56 118.0 180.6 15231 66.89 
INV Figs, OS eaetees once 125.4 189.9 150.8 64.77 117.9 179.2 15181 66.44 
SODitmel meh tree preter oc 12507 191.0 151.3 65.01 118.0 180.1 Mah 7 66.71 
OlGiis Sl eee ba eee 125.9 194.5 153.8 66.07 118.6 184.4 154.6 67.97 
iNet: dl egies. cece masa 126.2 195.4 154.2 66.24 118.6 185.9 155.9 68 .53 
DeCChlere Soe ete tot. 125.7 194.3 153.9 66.11 118.0 185.6 156.4 68.78 
OF /—— Jane lee nse sabe ci. os 12123 180.5 148.1 63.63 114.8 17222 149.1 65.57 























1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), ( celud 
Transportation, storage and communication, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hote 


(4) Construction, (5) 


ational service). 


2) Mining (ineluding milling), quarrying 


Is, restauran 


and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 


(6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
ts, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 
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TABLE C-2.-AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


060u_‘_ea0838«——wswj(“o0(*“=—$@aaams”sSDmmomT09maSamTSS 





Employment Average Weekly Wages and 
Index Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 
Area ee 

Jan. 1 Dec. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Dec. 1 Jan. 1 

1957 1956 1956 1957 1956 1956 
— ee SS ee eee er ee 

(a) Provinces 

iNewloundland oar, 5.2 cacie cere aca. ae 125.1 142.5 ea) 57.83 60.27 52.67 
Prince edward dstand..., ets sek ol ee. 109.4 122.2 113.4 47.74 48 .92 45.11 
Nowa Saati. csccathecen..a ye | Ay eee 99.5 104.7 99.5 52.66 53.04 49 92 
New Brans wick: 2) ic cent, . 109.9 114.1 107.4 56.95 56.09 53.55 
GQhiebee se Pomme. cue connec. a eee 120.8 127.0 115.6 61.28 63.76 58.44 
ONGArIO Ns whats ce eae Got, Lc. ck eae ey ceil 123.5 126.0 115.3 65.73 68.62 62.70 
Miariatobal eat Or nc ermte cor... eon ener bis tenes 109.1 111} 105.2 60.56 61.36 58.23 
SASKACOheWal oa. a.y Acie, dic cc Nae er eel 120.7 126.6 tise 62.90 63.40 58.09 
Alberta (including Northwest ‘Rernitories) eee es 148.7 154.7 133.6 66.02 68.29 62.53 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 118.9 124.0 111.4 68.21 72.34 65.21 
Canad wages ha: i932, 3. Se ER D213 PAR 7 114.6 63.63 66.11 60.54 


uebec':; | iret. a 


Drummondville.............. BEA SRE nis > ee 76 
Montreal........... 


Roronto. 706. .¢a eee meee Bh ae, Cena 131 


BUG ec e Wale ccsyeieieicre Cae a ee 111 





159.5 60.37 65.15 57.10 
CBIBALY. (acc Snr os Cae ER LL ee 156.2 159. 
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TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Emoplyment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 























Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry 
Jan. 1 
1956 

BOVERI AT AS Mee va eee does, to pe eared Sco wie Fle 5 114.4 
POiestrea lean intr MO oe LING chats, sis ceMePRntnsr = ort we Choe Seal : 117.8 
oe lee oes oe cuties tv ale ole eens beees 22 76.5 
Miheriienslee west, cal cee cis to's ow «series 9 156.3 
ce Lee cite tee edn lott cis Sigiois a eiecete niees 9 106.0 
iy eres ois SEIN dc citi ekethdehotes aie maura an 9 rea! 
Wrand napus CAS ete. qa iceross vse «cesta aisle 6 220.8 
IN( SMITA 5c eno AH SOR AGEIO lo te OE ISR eens 4 124.8 
MUU TAUEE ACUULTRTAS eee sere stale dais lois lee ors sions «leat sss 0 109.8 
pa cduande DOVOLAL OS i eeitiete cicissisicle oa cc's alesis wrists sles 6 99.4 
Meri PUOCUCES ea ee oc osl- -lictalale * aisleln's)s sielelesiclolenl= 8 118.1 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables..... A 70.0 
(hea saul rgoteliteitsiss sagass o80.6 pn oooK leecnas ob. 0 103.0 
Bread and other bakery products................ nil 108.5 
OAR eUNtSTATIG ICEACKCrS pice sce icles voi cron seme ere are 6 84.6 
WDistuledtancameal b t@UOTS \. vaccuttss = nis ares eye cer we 104.2 
Tobacco and tobacco products...........026+eseee: 9 96.7 
ub Derm PLOCuets meme secrets alters lela -[e)-inoieie ince A 111.3 
PSP Der DEOCUCES c5 piecewise aie eaieinie se cane sis esa yams 0 87.9 
Boots and shoes (except rubber).............++-- eS 90.5 
Textile products (except clothing)..............-.+: 2 87.4 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods..........--- ale 89.5 
\ii@polllenl naaterelcts. neondaee des ndoneoomtrmo00d0on) oce 2 73.8 
Synthetic textiles and silk...............+.+5+05- 0 89.2 
Clothing (textile and fur)..............eeeeeeee eee 8 91.7 
Mentsieloubimo esis: dtl oti) )toctsine oiler lal 3 97.3 
\ii@inAeivenolaHobie 454 Beas at od oo aomiboe oo uy. dinocacr 8 88.1 
BRR OOUG cop apts Sate not teas seems tense Gr ees . a 83.5 
\Wistorl joecli@Ss. neesganqeonous oetuededorcn sommtoc $ 109.3 103.8 
‘Sian aiivel polkeimiarteawllh aoonene oobome osonme nono > J 109.3 104.2 
Ja TAR UERES Go wa fs AO Hee DOE DID Sarno ICICeOREOIG ou ‘ 115.2 109.0 
MmerxwOod PLroductsecc sees ese leeris ci = ais : 98.8 92.8 
Paper products..........0scceeeeceeeeerererecece: : 123.9 118.6 
Pulp and paper mills............eeeeeee sree eens ‘ 125n3 120.8 
Other paper products..........+2-eesseeeee eters . 120.4 113.0 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 4 112.6 
Tron and steel products..........-seeeeeeereeeeeee: 4 106.2 
Agricultural implements.............+-6-55000 0: 3 64.4 
Fabricated and structural steel............-..--- 0 128.1 
EIATGVATORANCLUOOIS feces sees. s¢ sla e cle 9 106.6 
Heating and cooking appliances.........-....+--: wl 97.9 
Inger CES FIN abicg Sena Soenle oblaee dn daaeunonds ot ab 102.6 
IMac hineryamate wach stele cael ei- «2 Sole silts ve eine 2 11273 
Primary iron and steel...........-+-+e+eeer eres: 2 114.4 
Sheet metal products............+++e+ sees etree BM 107.4 
Transportation equipment.........-.--.-eseeeereee 9 128.6 
MGrcrattand -DartSuses cer. oes sc della ree oe oe es “fl 344.8 

i Rover PING (esse Ue boob uenooune aucuoness dn ccer 9 113.0 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories........+++++: 3) 92.6 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment...........-. 8 90.0 
Shipbuilding and repairing...........-+-+++-+++- ay) 135.0 
Non-ferrous metal products.........--..+++ss+re> 3 128.2 
Aluminum products.........cee:seeseeeeereceeee 8 132.1 
Brass and copper products.........--25++sereeees ay. ibtises 
Smelting and refining..........-6---2sesereeeees 0 149.9 
Electrical apparatus and supplies........-.-+++++++- sil 144.3 
Non-metallic mineral products........-.+-+++++-+> 4 125.6 
Cay Products... oe. - cs ssa va gies ercene rset ses 5 108.5 
Glass and glass products..........+++seeeereeee: 4 128.3 
Products of petroleum and coal.........-+-+++++++> 8 126.9 
Chemical products.........+s-s-eeseeeeegerceeetts ‘2 122.8 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....-. aul Isa 
Acids, alkalis and salts..........-..+eeeeersete te 4 126.2 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.......-..--- 2 103.5 
Constructlons, ......6..- 205 ese ce ses en ece serene nnecces : 142.5 105.1 
Building and general engineering......-.--+--+-+++: ; 8 110.3 
jer rt tey ee ISOS Cie Soran © rier aati ‘ 160.2 U1 Ged 
Engineering work..........--s+seesserre restr: : 125.8 82.6 
Highways, bridges and streets.......-.--.+s+++++- 3 124.3 96.9 
Py 2 FT UR ee nO ar cs ar : 126.8 115.4 
Hotels and restaurants........eeeeee sree eters ; 121.0 109.1 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants..........-+++--- ; 111.8 104.0 
CyEher SErVICO, na.cc'snac e's oy bine nowinine We as erie SIE : 165.9 151.9 
Industrial composite. ..........---+--seeree er : 125.7 114.6 


pam s: oO Camere Wall fae ole a ae 


F* §6Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
































Average Hours Worked Average Pagani nings 
ae Feb IL Janene Feb. 1, Teh: i Jats eee hams 

1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 

Dewi Ouncdiand «en. oxy ete ee ee es a 40.9 37.3 41.1 157.6 157.1 137.6 
Nowa Scotiadiann «58. eue ick Mme. Rie ee 41.0 38.2 41.3 142.7 139.1 132.8 
Ne weirins wick sc.5 fen ye. So eee ee ee 42.2 40.2 42.3 137.9 141.7 133.1 
QUED Geen Se RU tenet iee c.  A oe ca a | 42.4 38.7 42.7 141.2 141.8 132.1 
OOGRTIO og See Rea SG «2. Pens MONE AE: 40.6 Bi. 7 40.8 166.3 166.5 155.4 
Memitobactatonee ier tmpok a0 ORE, Lee 40.6 38.1 40.7 147.2 149.3 139.1 
WOSNAUCHE WAR yaa yin are Mea, ke nek oa eA 39.7 39.4 39.8 161.5 163.0 151.9 
Alberta (Rein... CRE, eA cae. Soe en 40.2 38.6 40.1 163.6 164.5 153.5 
BHitish Columpbig (2).uen ae 4. eee ee ee 36.9 35.1 38.2 188.0 | 187.9 177.4 








(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(?) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Notge:—Information on hours and earnings by citiés is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics). 


TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 














n Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 
ey ae Average Average 
Rorisd ar eed Hourly Weekly Average Consumer ate 
Per Week Earnings Earnings Weekly Price Weekly 
Earnings Index Earnings 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1949................ 42.3 98.6 41.71 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Monthly Average 1950............... 42.3 103.6 43.82 105.1 102.9 102.1 
Monthly Average 1951................ 41.8 116.8 48.82 117.0 ils 102.9 
Monthly Average 1952................ 41.5 129.2 53.62 128.6 116.5 110.4 
Monthly Average 1953................ 41.3 135.8 56.09 134.5 115.5 116.5 
Monthly Average 1954................ 40.6 140.8 57.16 137.0 TG e2 117.9 
Monthly Average 1955................ 41.0 144.5 59.25 142.1 116.4 122.0 
Monthly Average 1956................ 41.1 151.5 62.27 149.8 118.1 126.8 
Week Preceding: 
January LOG A oh ee ee 41 4* 147.5 ClO v= 146.4 116.8 125.3 
Hebruary, 1, 1056... 0-1. oe ween 41.2 147.3 60.69 145.5 116.4 125.0 
March Lei O 5 Onan aee dee he 41.3 148.5 61.33 147.0 116.4 126.3 
April [OD G.5eeece mat epee 41.1 150.5 61.86 148.3 116.6 12 ie2 
May | MMOS Ye eee fi See ee Soe Rp 41.4 151.1 62.56 150.0 116.6 128.6 
June ley LOS G One 7 eee 40.9 151.9 62.13 149.0 117.8 126.5 
July Is 19562 Ae, Weare ee ae 41.2 152.7 62.91 150.8 LTSe5 127.3 
August bil 05 Giics ne epee ie ee 40.8 152.4 62.18 149.1 119.1 125.2 
September 1, 1956....c0... 1. 3) 41.1 15271 62.51 149.9 119.0 126.0 
Octobere sie 1956.0 "0. alee 41.5 153.3 63.62 15255 119.8 Wf 3} 
November 1, 1956.............._ 41.6 154.7 64.36 154.3 120.3 128.3 
December 1, 1956................ 41.5 155.5 64.53 ays Fe 120.4 128.5 
January jeu, 105755,5. 06 oe 41.2,* 158.0 65.10* 156.1 120.3 129.8 























Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed b 


Weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the 
* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figu 
1957 are 37.9 and $59.88. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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y dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
Economies and Research Branch, 


Department of Labour. 


res for January 1, 1956, are 39.0 and $57.53, and for January 1, 


TABLE C-5._HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours 


Average Hourly 


Average Weekly 















































Earni / 
eae i. a arnings | _ Wages - 
Feb. 1/Jan. 1|Feb.1|Feb. 1)Jan. 1|Feb.1|/Feb.1|Jan. 1}Feb.1 
1957 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1957 | 1956 
no. no. no. | cts. | cts. || cts $ $ $ 
Mining. ...... 20.02 eee teen etree erences ates 42.9} 40.7| 43.8] 181.4] 181.6) 166.2) 77.82) 73.91 72.80 
Iicipen| ATENTAWETS, « Caos a eae emp o web OOO SBemoao oe bie o aecho calc 43 1| 40.2] 44.0] 188.0) 189.2) 170.5} 81.03] 76.06 75.02 
(QrAVel ae os 2 SRS Seed Orkarretls crete Oreerc.c ods pian cise 42.9| 40.3] 45.8} 156.7| 159.8] 140.3] 67.22) 64.40 64.26 
GNU OReTINGUAL Mea Peet ialtes Seis dni cs ee oe Oe ape 43.2| 40.1] 43.1] 200.9} 201.7| 185.6) 86.79) 80.88) 79.99 
Suva... ob ad seh SA ees Meebo aon. 43 0| 43.0] 43.1] 172.5) 172.1) 160.6) 74.18 74.00) 69.22 
Coal Bonn AES OU ABE OO OTe EE ITE is Cae 41.5} 42.0) 41.8 155.0) 155.6] 150.3] 64.33] 65.35) 63.24 
‘OIL revel TYAN ROTH SES eee Soar goo ce ao omens panos 45.7| 45.0| 46.2} 202.9} 202.4| 181.6) 92.73] 91.08) 83.90 
Non-metal et Pe NE Uncrate 's) «: Slicekonone sysge a) vida ie ake 42.2) 38.5| 44.1] 167.5] 166.7) 157.0] 70.69 64.18) 69.24 
WANA UIC NOTAIN?., 7 Gas Goaoe doe ea UO OO One GORSICen Oa ome pias oon 40.9| 37.9] 41.2] 157.5) 158.0) 147.3] 64.42 59.88] 60.69 
OO CETL CVCL ADCS sey te iee chet ars oun afeiielis 0) selioly obsh> «eis alin = eksKcas 40.2| 37.6] 40.9) 137.0] 187.9] 130.0) 55.07 Il tatay| olaty LF 
Meat OROGMCUS acces ao ce 3c SRO or a pom spose tar © Ne 29 7| 37.5] 40.0) 165.6] 164.7) 155.5] 65.74 61.76} 62.20 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 40.6| 34.0] 40.7| 120.3] 117.3] 118.3} 48.84) 39.88 48.15 
(Ghranin iar lilponexrelitniss anoos ce 00 dubeoe ooo aos OOM Dm ods Ss 40.9| 38.6| 41.2] 144.3] 144.5] 141.9) 59.02 55.78) 58.46 
Bread and other bakery WROCMMUCES! + caer eerie tr eas 42.5} 42.0} 43.0} 122.6) 123.8 113.4] 52.11) 52.00} 48.76 
Dre tillecmancarme lt TOUMOLS | nusmn/aati scents speetss/syst-aetensek- 98 7| 39.5| 39.8] 177.5| 176.2) 167.1] 68.69] 69.60 66.51 
TA MACEO AMC vO DACCO) PLOCUCKS yacsc 4. se siecle sos le ener 40.2| 38.2| 40.7| 135.4] 138.4] 124.4] 54.43) 52.87) 50.63 
TRH ON DYETP TURAOKC HI CUiSie ceo oluce MO aeeocomUamow cme 0 ae aro coma eS 41.7| 39.4] 41.8] 162.7) 160.8) 151.9) 67.85 63.36] 63.49 
LGW ETP JOHOSIICNS) Ga gosan ae dio bec oomGdor ao d> spam oust Ue 41.1] 36.0; 41.3] 108.3] 110.0} 103.8) 44.51 39.60} 42.87 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..........-.-+-+++++- 40.9| 34.6] 40.9] 104.8} 106.1] 99.8] 42.86) 36.71; 40.82 
Textile products (except clothing)..............+.--+++: 42.9} 39.11 43.3] 118.7| 118.6] 112.9} 50.92) 46.37] 48.89 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods.........--.-+++: 40.9| 37.0| 42.1] 119.4) 119.8] 113.4) 48.83 44.33) 47.74 
Woollen goods. Be ea te Renfree nidiaseip eres neste aah me 3 = 44.0| 39.7| 43.8] 111.5) 110.0) 106.4) 49.06 43.67) 46.60 
Synthetic textiles Sry aide eee Se Pee ae hoe 45.2| 44.1] 45.6) 125.0} 125.1) 118.3] 56.50 55.17| 53.94 
Clothing (textile ANNE ROT ).<. ooo Uo dO R Bae s coe Us Sino oem e 39 2| 32.4] 39.4] 104.1] 103.6) 98.6] 40.81 33.57| 38.85 
Men’s clothing. Ee he RSENS Re sere Sic Stee eee panic, at 38 5] 32.1) 39.0] 103.5) 103.4) 97.5 39.85) 33.19] 38.03 
Women’s OliANND: oc suse oO Soe Ine b on eaneo aan oo 97 9| 29.0| 37.7} 111.8] 110.4) 105.1) 42.37 32.02) 39.62 
TKO ODOC B ns cached spies Sin ib POEs bic eco Uicrnun Gane 41.1| 35.6| 41.1) 100.5} 99.5) 97.7 41.31) 35.42) 40.15 
*Wood products...... ee ee 39 3| 36.2| 41.5] 185.3) 136.3] 131.0 53.17) 49.34| 54.37 
Saw and igilerioTimilly; cochde ses codpocoph sve csdearn 37 0| 34.4] 40.3] 145.8] 147.0) 141.1) 53.95 50.57] 56.86 
TENWHGANGUINE Ee soo pach oe Gs ee AISI RIOT RET Chennai 49.3) 38.7| 43.2} 125.6] 124.8] 118.8} 53.13} 48.30 Oleoe 
(Oyilovere \preverel joptovelGinsy pa navodooococmodnpogudocougecon 49.9] 39.1| 43.6) 115.2} 116.5} 109.8 49.42) 45.55) 47.87 
Papen products qceee-kyae ele ccs seein oe 49.1| 40.2| 42.2) 1838.2} 188.3] 171.2 77.13) 73.69] 72.25 
Pulpmand paper mills... 62... ~ see see teen se sees 42 4| 41.1] 42.5] 196.4] 196.1] 183.5] 83.27 80.60} 77.99 
Other paper products...........0- + cess cree eet eee 41.1] 37.5) 41.1] 143.0) 141.4) 184.5 58.77| 53.03] 55.28 
Printing, publishing and allied industries..........-----| 939-8] 38.3] 39.6 184.5} 184.6] 177.4] 73.43) 70.70) 70.25 
*Jron and steel products.........-..0ee2seesse serene 41.8} 38.3] 41.7| 179.5] 177.7) 168.5) 75.03 68.06} 70.26 
Agricultural implements.............-++00+s+re reer cee 40.3| 37.7| 939.9] 177.6) 172.3) 175.3) 71 .57| 64.96] 69.94 
Fabricated and structural steel...........-..--+---+: 41.6| 35.0] 41.9] 176.7| 173.5} 165.9 73.51| 60.73] 69.51 
Relard wareramc Goolshecs seu miata rcelets ss voeistsls io heksnsterel 42.0; 38.0] 41.9] 160.1] 157.8) 152.5) 67.24 59.96} 63.90 
Heating and cooking appliances..........-.--+-+++++:- 40.8| 37.2| 42.6] 150.9} 147.9) 142.9] 61.57 55.02} 60.88 
IhRGm, GERMS, O04 02 Gols ounoojBeos os ooDoUdodoeromaT 42.0| 37.4| 42.1] 176.0) 171.8) 167.0 73.92) 64.25) 70.31 
Machinery manufacturing.........-...-++++++seee0-- 43.3} 39.4] 43.0) 169.0] 165.2) 160.9} 73.18 65.09] 69.19 
Primary iron and steel... .. 5.0.26. .02 sense rete tees: 41.3| 40.0) 41.0) 207.9| 207.5) 188.7) 85.86 83.00! 77.37 
Sheet metal productS......-.:+-0.0se++se eset trees 40.6| 36.7| 41.0| 170.0} 168.4; 160.1] 69 .02| 61.80] 65.64 
*Transportation equipment.........-..-.+eeeere eee e ees 40.4} 38.2| 40.3] 179.7] 178.9) 167.1 72.60| 68.34] 67.34 
NGo eis Ging! jpeidisinpencoaeausoonboucuoassecpnGeoacco 42.2| 38.8] 41.9} 180.2} 177.7| 173.5) 76.04 68.95) 72.70 
Wha Hore awalauelesh 4 aban oo ome abo SemesbmO.ODO> Union Garr on 38 91 37.4] 39.3] 191.8] 193.8 179.0} 73.27| 72.48) 70.35 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......--.--+++++++ 41-2| 37.1] 40.1} 180.0} 179.9} 164.4] 74.16 66.74| 65.92 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........--.----- 39.8] 39.8] 39.1] 175.9] 175.0} 161.4 70.01| 69.65} 63.11 
Shipbuilding and repairing..........---+-++++sseseeee 41.41 36.7| 41.0] 171.4| 170.7] 160.0) 70.96 62.65) 65.60 
*Non-ferrous metal products.........----.+++s25eeeeees 41.1| 40.1] 40.9] 177.8] 179.0) 169.1 73.08] 71.78] 69.16 
Aluminum products..........-.-02:seceeee eee ee neces 40.7} 39.0| 40.4] 154.9] 154.0) 145.5) 63.04 60.06] 58.78 
Brass and copper products.........-+--++s+0++seeeee 41.2| 37.7| 42.5) 165.4] 161.1) 157.7) 68. 14| 60.73) 67.02 
Smelting and refining. ..........-.++-+2eeee reeset 41.2| 41.4| 40.6] 193.3} 195.2} 184.7) 79.64 80.81) 74.99 
*Blectrical apparatus and supplies......-..-++++++++-+>> 41.0| 37.2] 41.5] 165.1] 163.1) 153.2 67.69] 60.67} 63.58 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipmentyes 2s 41.3| 38.1) 40.5) 183.1] 180.9) 167.4 75.62) 68.92) 67.80 
Radios and radio parts..........--+--eesesere reece Boyt Oneallan Asoc AA Se 42ers BY SILOS couse 
IBWWSAES..« oo ooo aa SBUORS SOBRE Da Ue Uamepam ooo DoUnRCre AQ AS Sieeilaee rata GF) MSS ssa08s GS2O8| OG Ollaen ste 
Refrigerators, vacuum Cleaners and appliances....... BONO oslo eras 672 LG Sra eaereens (HSH CHWs ca5 56 
Miscellaneous electrical products...........+++++++++> Al eA OD).0 rites Wah 4) WG) ooo co < Biel Gwatsls aoa ss 
WAR CICA IC ete ke cod ee tn encores yates GORA 3 Sd leeera Wife al) SHAG oo oe Tels OOM lol amen: 
*Non-metallic mineral products.......--.++++++++2205> 42.9] 39.6| 43.3] 159.1] 158.6) 149.8) 68.25 62.81) 64.86 
Olay pLOdUChs. co. ce cy cote icke cmniesiemm es ars t ane 41.9| 40.7| 44.0| 150.5] 148.0) 189.5) 63.06 60.24} 61.38 
Glass and glass products. .........---seeseeereeereee 43.7| 39.2] 43.6] 155.0} 155.3) 149.3 67.74| 60.88) 65.09 
Products of petroleum and coal......-.-.-++++++ess050: 41.7| 41.8] 40.2] 215.8) 214.1] 196.2 89.99} 89.49| 78.87 
Chemical products.....2 5 sce. sec e ces reste es eee: 41.1| 40.4) 40.8] 165.2) 165.7) 155.0 67.90} 66.94] 63.24 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......---- 41.4| 40.1] 41.6] 133.5) 131.4] 127.5) 55.27 52.69] 53.04 
Acids, alkalis and salts..............:seseeeesererees 41.8} 42.4] 41.7| 189.5) 192.4) 176.7 79.21) 81.58) 73.68 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.. .....------: 41.6] 38.1| 40.9] 127.9) 127.1) 120.5 53.21) 48.43 49.28 
ST TAD IE POOGSs og cece atieian he eres cme sin escie ee: 40.9| 38.1) 41.3] 170.3) 169.3) 159.0 69.65| 64.50) 65.67 
Nondurable 200ds...2.. 0. .0t secs en rer ue ieee nee eneess 40.9] 37.7| 41.1] 143.4] 145.4] 134.9) 58.65 54.82) 55.44 
TSENG RAGIN ort esses Sicrd ete aie otal ois ad eae rete a 41.2| 34.4| 40.2| 175.2) 170.1) 161.9 72.18} 58.51) 65.08 
Buildings and structures........----++++ssseeertreee: 41.5| 33.1| 40.3] 185.8] 182.8) 172.3) 77.11 60.51) 69.44 
Highways, bridges and streets.....------.++++5ss05> 40.2| 37.7| 40.0} 144.2) 140.1] 182.6 57.97| 52.82) 53.04 
Electric and motor transportation........-..-+s+ss+ersts 44.6| 42.2| 44.2] 156.0) 156.6) 148.4 69.58] 66.09) 65.59 
Seay eM on fee cece gta we magerine win als ting sss 39.5] 39.1| 40.2} 92.4) 92.6] 87.8 36.50) 36.21) 35.30 
Hotels and restaurants.....-..02-+.--++ seer eet t se 39.6, 39.8) 40.4] 92.7| 93.2) 87.9 36.71| 37.09) 35.51 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants......--.+++---:+++5° 39 8| 38.3] 40.6] 86.6) 86.5) 83.0 34.47| 33.13) 33.70 
*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


88s 











Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
Period — —_—--. 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 

April LoL 95 lieee  bescapsirei me eae 27,054 14,324 41,378 228, 942 61,334 290, 276 
April I al O5 Zire yeiey toe ae, eee eee 18, 252 13, 100 31,302 304, 941 80, 067 385, 008 
April Ly AOD Saige ee cota ere 18, 545 16, 368 34,913 338, 500 66, 702 405, 202 
April 1 DOGG ie Sorte eae 11, 434 12,293 23,727 466, 120 101, 933 568,053 
April Di, pL DOD acre ke eeccie ain 10,611 11,506 22,117 505, 472 114,572 620, 044 
April 1 ODOR nse tty oe 23,010 15, 668 38, 678 428,221 104, 745 532, 966 
May Le OS Gin eae rts Pate 35, 698 19,913 55,611 313, 750 89, 239 402,989 
June al G5 Gs aise stir teat: o 44,157 22,612 66, 769 160, 642 68,697 229, 339 
July del DG ceric abies Metvaaeet 40,016 22,292 62, 308 116, 849 72,618 189, 467 
August Lid 950 ai ac: Bevoepacerteei ne 38,195 19, 636 57, 831 105, 417 69,272 174, 689 
September 1, 1956... .c.csce sli aha. 39,324 22,039 61, 363 101,718 60,377 162,095 
October Uapt:-1050ce<. ogee 40, 726 21,827 62,553 97,699 59, 502 157,201 
November 1531956... . ss. atec Sea ack 31,997 17,154 49,151 108,703 65,017 173,720 
Decem bers], 1986 1... ocesneta ses! 27,634 16, 442 44,076 L326 74,709 246,035 
January lel DOR nc cee ee eee 19, 784 13,440 33, 224 343, 956 92,207 436, 163 
Fepruaryeg 195 (ea.0.<se cee ae ee 18,117 12,376 30, 493 447,210 112,994 560, 204 
March UREA ODA Ar be oc ap alee e 14, 218° 12,694 26, 912 474, 661 113, 489 588, 150 
April DI YA CORY Sid ok” Se als 19,595 14, 884 34,479 479, 539 111,129 590, 668 


ee ee eee eee 


* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
C) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT FEBRUARY 


28, 1957(!) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 





i | | 





| 
| 


Industry Afale 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping...................... 646 
ROLES UL Viera cat oo ecw sisGheuctere le aide edate/e ties Heleeqar ee: s 1,772 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................... 872 
Meta lie Mia 1g eee Sorc ciate cis is sseceie = cjeis exeye,oys, aha cute s 580 
Ente See ae ee vos reece seslobileties eos tte 196 
Ions WEGLAIeMaMIN Gere os eek erage os cieuleiscitce scsi sual: 50 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits...............e+ee0- 8 
PTGS DOC LIN weet nen less ciate el sicieie! o)ojelo)e/ sl eiehepeleisiowe efeie’ 38 

INT ATVULLACLIITINN GC meee ctciacie stele el arecs aisie sielciensiere eneiereier 3,819 
INOOGSTANG DOVETAGES. be ore < ciereroimveleeic elsjeis siete’eieiee as 200 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products...........0....5->- 2 
PUD DOTERTLOGCUCUS setae cite we sie cicielelcis siseusievciels scle.seieles 29 
Merb eTR Ee TOCUC tS Hoe eee ee eteele arsre ster) sislnlopersiarele) 10s ecsters 78 
Textile Products (except clothing).................- 129 
lou MmMendex til eran ell) sere ate lsisieiisids eeletelerety rary 145 

WV GOCE EAEOCLIG Lani tei &crlcraiets aisle ts cele a.ccte aaluievoraesere 314 
iPaper IBOOK icy wetter aneons odduo do ocaeuannu AEG 193 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.......... 145 
Tron ands vee! ErOMuCtsi cine temisror sila cieleie corer 915 
Transportation Equipment..............+eseeeeeee vale 
INon=Berrous Nletal Products... occ <snils csisae 187 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies............0++6+- 346 
Non-Metallic) Mineral Products; ......c.+c0.02-+-: 114 
Products of Petroleum and Coal..............--++-- 40 
Whenricalveroduchss eee tee eels ac eieteidercrers sieka = ai 187 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries............. 84 
OTISULUICELON Ee ore ere ior 4 Gis laro1s ois einaicle cher sin sia aie = 1,258 
onerale@ OntractvOrsn ac sane citelel sts) sis ersferecislente 91-1 = 922 
Special 'Trade Contractors...........sseeeeeeeeeees 336 
Transportation, Storage and Communication. ...... 777 
IT PANSDOTCALION:,. oc cites cialis cielo «cle wicie + cia ee sinivirie oats = 650 
RIEOPAR ST eet teat bo ves Nisin o.oo a eiae Ar alararsiyaisigss eee 22 
(Cais Ganene ,acdanen soobeb oNeenae Todor ooo Coens 105 
Public Utility Operation................-----eeseeees 200 
AC ON ee aicaale, cles cose MRE se eee oe staichs tres sisiosieceare 1,833 
Vid nal Gane, 2 ss wna A SoA Ecn aU aC DO OOOeHOr 653 
TRSRAA Oy oO AERA pmo Oe nanos oma cade 6 Ucn 1,180 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............-..-- 674 
Service mee ce cee e ruinciein ec casiespras sacs aes 3,139 
Community or Public Service.........-.-++-+++-++: 335 
Government Service.......0..ceceseceecvecescerces 1,652 
Recreation SCLVICE:  cocsssceiecel-sicleiscle celeste ee asi 111 
BSI eSS USI ViL CO nei cle ele/ie oiel« cletelel=) ele lelncisi/s\eloiel=ieiehery- 630 
PPoraanalisGinvd COUs arise celersiesieeleltie clolereioerer\eKelorsiei-tas< 411 
GRAND TOTAL o igocce ccisisecetleceieeeieiniein 1 14,990 


(1) Preliminary—Subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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Female 


Change from 


January 
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Pitti ttii++i+tt+it+i | 


+1+ 


+11 


+ +1+ 


+4141] 





February 
29, 1956 


-- 


b+11++ 
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sah 2 


i is ect eae 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT FEBRUARY 28, 1957 (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 




















Unfilled Vacancies(2) Live Applications 
Occupational Group ie for Employment 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and managerial workers................. 3,168 890 4,058 5, 873 1,539 7,412 
Clerical workersece.e: Steet ere eee i elle 3,595 4,908 13,126 26,378 39,504 
Dales Workers ee wicdo ae ke EMO aoe aa oe 994 861 1, 855 6,314 15,110 21,424 
Personal and domestic service workers.............. 783 5,080 5, 863 37,955 22,194 60,149 
DeOATUON Cage dRinn S concn a an eee eee nee Be SA ae eee 34 5,691 40 5 (Ol 
A STIGUIIITEsanG stings. fae ke eae te ene B 665 22 687 5,201 642 5, 843 
Skilled and semiskilled workers,.................... 5,949 1,787 Tatoo 222,264 20,064 242, 328 
Food and kindred products (ine. tobacco). ...... 35 14 49 2 PAN 741 2,954 
MextilessclogningelCoee seen nanny an ee 77 1,355 1,476 2,700 10, 829 13,529 
Lumber and lumber products...... 1,614 3 1,617 Spine) 246 34,024 
Pulp, paper (ines printims).-.dae bel. 400. 65 10 75 1,066 454 1,520 
Leather and leather products.................... 50 92 142 1,463 976 2,439 
Stone, clay and glass products................... St aici ae a oe 9 817 76 893 
Metal working. a8: -- Wee bance Aus de, de 843 11 854 13,659 1,423 15,082 
Hlectricalep ae een NOE RE OE Oks: SR ae 300 ils} 313 1,875 1, 647 Bepl2 
Uransportationequipmentews nla.) an a I lla eR oe AG 14 1,194 52 1,246 
MINI oe Peau, See, So eRe te So" ee pt ALOE a a eee 210 0004 | pane 1,985 
Conatructione 4 «cg thi teperaiie | 1 eeceme wi 493 2 495 80, 194 13 80, 207 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 545 30 575 39,665 126 39,791 
Communications and public utility.............. GA een sere he 64 977 4 981 
Drade-andiservice. .\. ¢ 6 gee sheet aes Somes 186 211 397 4,412 1,949 6,361 
Other skilled and semiskilled................ “bp 1,218 i 1,205 23,080 1,169 24,702 
POROMeM (Otero a SA i Je See. oe Ba eae 61 8 69 5, 696 345 6,041 

EX DDIONUICES| MUR «':o1 i cunt eee ee ee 121 1 122 7,037 14 7,051 
uskilled svorkeers »: 2. %.1<o.e eke ae 1312 459 aval 7S) 2a PAT) Sah) 205,759 
Foodtand tobaceo.4.42../ ier Se Cages oe 30 24 54 od) 8,725 16, 235 
Lumber and lumber products.................... 209 8 217 23,127 622 24,349 
Metal Working.” ..: 50 cs tee ob eae oo 134 17 151 6,032 733 6, 765 
Wonstructione tos aey ee eee ee Olean | DED UI Nee eros 285 Sioa 2 97, 533 
Other unskilled workers......................... 654 410 1,064 43 , 437 17, 440 60, 877 
GRAND TOTAL. 2-4. ee 14, 218 12,694 26,912 | 474,661 | 113,489 588,150 




















(*) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT FEBRUARY 28, 
1957 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 















































Unfilled Vacancies (?) Live Applications 

Office (1) Previous | Previous (4) Previous | Previous 

Month Year Month Year 

Feb. 28, | Jan. 31, | March 1,| Feb. 28, | Jan. 31, | March 1, 

1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
Newfoundland crt. ce ures os ccc er 242 296 294 25,801 23,291 20,927 
(Glovasvere | BU 010) eee ee ay Oe GOD aA ecranencnankts & 3 7 il onll6e 4,663 4 228 
(erren ic | EBS Ud eve ey Se On a So rea er Reet ere 46 36 1 2,388 2,010 1,823 
SS TREO MRS Rete eek ait eM chu woh ects levee nedeuer cleebokanndelana 193 247 276 18 , 250 16,618 14,876 
Prince Edward Island.......................-0005- 96 67 98 5,184 4,928 4,352 
Charlottetown. .....- 2.2.6.0. cece eee eens 62 38 70 3,241 3,171 2,769 
(Sy STATURE RSTO LON Ae ae hoe eo, Ae Se Seon acre ee 34 29 28 1,943 1,757 1,583 
HINO) Wek CO Uh eae carrer clot taro cc fete o otese lalGrchar ha ns lev araltens 730 630 892 27,908 26,972 23,840 
UNTO ETE, Gove BES ALC Se COLT GT Care TICRRC Etec phciciokae ec 10 11 oO 1,240 1,178 986 
TEVALG PRN HIS Oo cao Snort Aha AO Re oii ac olacia o 34 35 25 1,750 1,754 1,491 
(SIGN . Oe ee GOL, coe Ee SOK cnr E oO ocr pees 424 454 579 5,203 jel 27 a2 
FAA EETLOU SIMON 1 Mor echo eh ler, yeh neva Pat aah apa Nceeneveh | epeens  etv erate eal oxo aeys. Skeichee ll ckenet skate at eters 1,190 1,234 1,088 
TE oit aaa les eae kd ote, eee Ne nee ae ree Sc 3 39 49 3,692 3,490 28,15 
IDA eC cups oo RASA RI ORR ame Goo Boe OF 83 7 18 768 688 490 
Ne walG ASC OMe eens A a sett Peace rer sroict he tester emotes 44 44 30 3,484 3,303 3,539 
SjarsonaloillS Sooco ap Gbea mene he age embeoodta chee oT Uulikcom eee 1 907 916 556 
SHACMEN ocoonp eo nat mctlngis ue pob Rome Ban Oot ah oc 53 DRS 67 4,977 4 633 4,768 
STUER i eae trea eRe vel ase fetes ar chiatetip a pas tocale® re ataets 34 11 80 1,675 1,628 1,480 
VIA TITIGU UMS 1 Pair eee we certs oetenwerats sta ntact aon: 11 4 10 3,022 3021 2,416 
NF LATTE WS Ooes goa ee bone Wn cOOnne Hol connor pac 955 852 702 34,291 31,411 29,766 
IO GHA MURS oo ap an obo RUG C OL OE DS OOmnn nooo onoD moos (EF 15 3 6,504 5,560 SVAN 
(@jnanyojovslliliwowle oho co.5o.45 Se ob0 bb Got eon an boom Bec. 44 76 25 2,919 2,476 2,508 
Teva Haajbaavote| enalyae tals wee 2G cis Ho Goto ters Oita oo omeg tomer 66 38 14 2,718 2,260 2,359 
TPCISAGNOIN. cellockal amet Go Pee bee the. oe eines 93 81 128 2,208 1,978 1,744 
iM Ghar Gs oc nik Bee ip B ae eae On Ge Oeices pec reS citucaeroe 88 104 28 720 647 629 
IIGIOVER OVI a2, AP eee oct SRE EGR Ee GEROre COGIC e ern Mitwcatycac ieee 395 327 294 9,390 8,979 8,262 
INGOTS GU ed oo DAE Os DAR ERR e car monmcn 8 9 18 3,520 3,062 2,903 
SPihaia diolaiols oly 5 ns Wan tes dake oet co rhe rec cies o Des cage 148 97 148 2,545 2,803 2,594 
SE SUC DCM temrae rs pier ee. ale) etch ab atehel ler slate) ons a tt-bche vies 1k 54 3 1,640 1,803 1,089 
ShTSREE! |) 5 icine tas maevo tt Ea Met Ont Sri 1 eeyr tac Reenter ree: 8 18 8 697 703 702 
\ieyovG Olea on coe os n eo iar Doan ob Ob OD Oy oct cioe aly 3: 6 1,43 1,140 1,455 
(OTA: s asndongnaen 2h) Odeon Bebb e) Cgp proc OCR IGr 6,626 10,516 10,153 187,286 168,911 179,827 
INS Pa S25 Soe a a tate REE Gee ply Doe Te niet. mooie 10 3 63 963 852 632 
ADS ALIN UT TLO LSM nao ahe heli eiche or ceaten ners aero ras 32 41 24 950 972 922 
ROMAN .capSconeng ho nceocdssouanou nen maoe 7 26 8 1,294 1,164 1,063 
(OLUR EDSON penee ocr oe pio. Gor een oroigc Hino uIDIDIS ache 3 31 94 3,181 2,321 2,742 
(Gingmivelieiew, 6 bn whath oo ciee Oba ogu tae olbamurd Omiog er 2 1 11 2,629 2,218 2 O08 
(CUR@SIBITON. 55 5028 See GOR eles oo tie ooo bo c.g rere 147 350 157 2,044 1,519 2,445 
dD Yoill bye dig ole oO AA Ic Ciao: Regen ein Crapo ae 2 155 63 1,638 791 1,835 
Drum OnGivillene: see Gas. Matgas tones eo lec 72 101 75 2,440 2,329 2,325 
erie rine ete er eeenay at eave Reale he to oihersee a ance = iL 11 45 1,039 1,067 1,148 
TENORS PW LUMek, (eer aati ore RRO Pocus 14 ee eeROnG can cecnOo Ma ets oe 703 988 305 1,732 995 1,510 
(CRITE: noo ooo pan Oetre 0 bo we ere Clo enim Sob Gil Sacopet reer 1 3 3 PD rallies 1,897 alae 
(Gram Vee tea ek ord ee ees adele eerie acl 47 52, 35 1,957 1,986 2,285 
JS GaI,. = pe eee Se Bib cho DO nian Di cutee claro cy cre CRO 39 47 141 4,503 4,341 3,859 
UEESHI ONS yo okeDS Abo Gone DODD es Foto Ocaaotc. on pt He 66 74 51 4,210 3,626 3,002 
IOMGMUCES bb obi Ab co CoS oece gaeeo he Geo UodaoDemao: 55 42 48 2,402 1,799 2,933 
IDVGINGTP Ss ooo ae anes oD ae eb bOoo 0 OO Fb. Ogoo grit 15 26 18 838 835 es 
logy Weenie ot Gnaneeeoeroe acogdt poo odomea my tr 4 54 10133 2,957 2,429 2,945 
iL Ey INCRE yahoo do Se pais DUS cMraE DE Do oomph 101 1,795 1,267 702 701 662 
JUESTIOS,, 3 Sh tes ap OO SOMIGIO ene Uae cou ao anon 2 100 99 98 4,852 4,064 4,598 
IBiSEEONTIIES oboe ank b age baor Boo onan me dios acre « 45 39 42 1,411 989 1,167 
Nia OSM oo te esc tot Baws as egies nn ee 1 8 4 810 799 678 
Ti aparece Eo oe ied Bait ioe ey ARERR Wh ko Ca ERIC ID. coche ea Uf 44 30 881 687 608 
IMIG EATS, Oe Ces DERI Oc PRE As a lini ce 137 156 96 3, 853 2 D008 3,947 
IMI (oP Gunner crcl MER Rey renee dese: Poaceae Rea aa 25 2 1,432 1,025 1,239 
Mio ntelmatiniern wee ae ne cteeies s os aee e se e ff 6 4 1,360 835 1,141 
IM ieitiiaAONt. onc anse aoe eo One aa cmetbe of acm tine : 19 18 23 2,473 1,912 1,923 
IN Kaetineiillo =, oie de ob oleckereicle nameqtigta ate! 30.0 o tcpare aie 3,123 Hudea 4,086 6277 54,134 53,426 
IN(enra LRtivelatoatavels aA ae ee ee ene a ode bre ccc 1 12 2 2,564 2,196 2,322 
Ions Niligee le aes eunontonm nun 4ogen ue coo bob oe coor Dis linecknev Aa 31 1,542 03% 1,338 
Oe DeC Med cn dot adc chee 2 Miao ieee ese annie 506 538 583 16, 453 16, 147 15,912 
Te ES IVOVTISTSIE, Lined Olactueio POs Ri taea aia AIST GOI 72:2 Sine 81 102 33 4,874 3, 591 4,603 
Teviteime: Gibl Woh Inounnoscgocss toodooucs soa gphanoe 49 163 26 6,199 4,346 5, 7712 
Tee) RNG) BtaillO ne pg tac niet oredr Golo ieroasi oma Gta di Oncance aie 13 585 66 944 668 1,044 
TRaylee cine 2 bore eo a coi aes ee 44 105 309 1,937 1,508 1,718 
Stans paebes ccs Waris we eres oo apace gee ae ws il 21 69 1,274 970 1,293 
SfawAnne desbellevile...-sasns: esos ea ores 42 82 94 1,424 352, 1,539 
(Siro BUEN feiSTe lee, 26 Ge eid. oc EICRNOKIO Goan > ab. arAcmea on 50 31 48 2,210 2,128 1,878 
St Goeorred Wate. scc: t2b cree ete oa oh ate 47 116 84 3,430 Bw 3,080 
Be Hy acimthes.. 60 fate eek lle ee rem a in te 49 46 76 2,564 2,566 2,291 
Si RIL 0 ea Dare SOS inane. canis ap Deen AOe 64 53 76 1,890 1,958 1, 842 
Gio PROS oop ah ete oan CEMA b camino Oretico gue 34 27 Pall 2,110 2,079 1,814 
Septillesesrenk a. Lents oop emer ore eae 7. a3 nes ea b ot 

ini Panis | 250 eee OES Ne Ps ae ee rena 7 ' ; f 
See ct - Sa a ee eo aa oP Oto Tees 158 148 169 4,856 4,739 3,917 
CPaal eo) oe Ae a eeo ca Curigonsmiias ction oma A on oF as an . a 7 ts 

PON LINCS eee Moca cnn Wiolackoeios tater aves 6 ; : ; 
Fe aie Aaa ee RE one ee Mens aie, 5p 168 209 778 5,988 5, 299 5,543 
WAST GGIA@ Fol co ain Pec hed tic Ie oer iennidias Onto Be ae mac. aoa ra 41 60 463 1,612 1,253 1,364 


UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT FEBRUARY 28, 
1957 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


TABLE D-4. 









Live Applications 
































Office Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Jan. 31, | March 1, | Feb. 28, | Jan. 31, | March is 
1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 

Quebec—Con. 
Vallevirelid 14, 2. Beet eg ee eee oe ee ae 65 35 2,336 2,191 2,110 
Victotiavalles: iemenee +. eee oe 8 oe ey Sos 61 101 2,462 2,431 2,243 
Ville.deAlimaet 2. voce eters SRO |. an ea 111 16 2,057 1,708 2,724 
Ontario: Paes. © Bee} ees eee oe 10,354 14,919 168,259 161,324 145,166 
ATO DTIOFE Fone: oe hae ok oes Cr Me ee 70 537 510 474 
QITICHSNOU AS fo iene Ml ok, Meas ee ee 60 84 13,34 1,320 1) fossil 
Belle yallevet oe Pete: vee aay ote he eee 54 12 1,914 1,847 1,876 
Bracebridge®.<. ahote ck See WR ke 39 18 1,186 1, 18h 1,307 
Bram ponies ves eee sho oe Sie ee hee ee 2 63 876 810 628 
IBrantiond ss. none ee Sebo Meee nl Dee Te 54 127 2,849 2,790 1,769 
Brockavilleve. ae eres eee Yk Bey ie 5 35 44 506 544 498 
Carleton Placc® Maine ee Sette § Wok tbs nt 353 621 342 
Chatham pee tics corer th lh mn re 76 65 2,443 2,350 2,052 
Cobourg: oe tamer oe eee ah et Eee ee 19 16 871 829 770 
Collitigwood ss ithe ot coon teh es oo ae nee 14 22 1,146 885 959 
Cornwalleus fore ae bs SLOP Eee ee en oe 167 105 3,410 SPI 2,693 
ROLES TIO. te as Pee oe Et ee eee 9 40 554 592 §13 
Hort’ Frances; <4 te eee, ee ee 8 13 486 397 523 
Hort: Williams; eee eee a ee, See tae 478 188 1,943 1,758 2,188 
(Fel D omy Caer eee a kas ne ee RL nad 96 117 1,025 883 729 
CrANaDOHeAe, «; MEER Ee... 2 2 5 402 398 296 
CxOderICntee. \ gc act Ys aie eee, ie 17 19 783 756 694 
Culp Sra Saeko, Same sg 99 158 1,675 UY 1,295 
Famil tonnes.) Leen eee etre ee 711 749 11, 406 11, 657 9,563 
Taw Beets... setts bah: eee oak ee eect 26 16 1,353 1,265 ib al7/7/ 
Ingersolhe wee. < tee Pes 7 ee ee 39 33 863 743 527 
Kapusiasinee. .. Aaith: Ste Sain hoi a a oe. Bh, 125 130 532 376 626 
Senora te eee... SAS Co Re cn eae See eR 29 2 592 502 585 
IR INgStOR Mee... UA Aue erg Oke BORED a 88 136 2,028 2,017 1,566 
irklandslaake .. AG ce. eee oh eee cee 100 97 837 831 965 
LLCHENEr syn. <k Tae See ee A Oe Donets he 79 106 DA APE 2,858 2,681 
eamMington.:... ; see oes aoe eee beet 40 30 952 959 874 
PUNOSAY Sook a. doh ree), CRO MOA SL thee te ee ee 35 76 836 740 965 
astowek ie -5 ck. oahan, oes LE EP Lee 29 31 501 465 469 
Mondon\, 4 3, Gene eee eee eee 523 704 4,930 4,806 38, 864 
BL AT ss a OAR ns Deas a aU er hima 67 13 1,428 1,470 1,399 
WNapance:# 3.5.02 eee lc ees 8 5 877 879 768 
owmarket. Ronee sc ae i age es TZ ayortnciracn 1,182 151365) ).0.0 eee 
New LOnOn tose Sena ec eee ee ee 98 152 3,281 3,069 2,613 
Nis@ara Hallet: Gays bk Wein oe ee 115 68 2,327 2,269 2,068 
North Baylies ho 1) eee oe eee cha foo 51 61 1,520 1,355 1,349 
ale ville ss ti teng Maas. 3c AG a ro ee 130 129 617 553 422 
Tillis At ee a ee ea OR ee oT ee 15 37 1,029 997 945 
Osha wat. eset: («ok ene ce an ok 93 129 4,208 3, 656 5, 406 
Ottawa: ee, bare es hg 1s ee eer ne 1,397 3,602 6, 806 5,586 5, 854 
Owen Saunds) Ape ee). fib 8 i ie tie 119 27 2,378 2,495 2,110 
Parry Sound "swe dock ee 3 5 437 463 498 
Pembroke #25) Otel aac: eee 0 i hes 206 203 1, 885 1,673 1,634 
Perth Supe ots! eeepene cee umes 15 15 673 753 617 
Peterborough: 4 aioe et. cte ne eae oh 70 166 3, 182 2,875 2,861 
Picton 05, hades oo Gees OMe eT Be) We Ae ae 2 ae 698 775 678 
Port Arthur’: ..¢0,) >) 5 ae ee eee eS | 206 186 3,198 2,899 3,321 
Port Colborne’. 20 © =) San «ee ee 8 15 7 721 758 704 
Prescotus.. fry). ch een a. ee ee ee 1 18 911 916 999 
Rentrews > i;..4, Oba oe eee ee 22 21 734 725 554 
St. Catharines,.272.00; 2:00 eee. eee ee 120 120 4,303 4,203 3,741 
St: LT honias;,,... cae acct Wea eee a 66 55 1,048 876 937 
DSarnigwee Aves 4, 68 76 3,033 3,004 2,100 
Sault Ste. Marie 329 354 1,352 1,244 1,474 
IMICOGN Seen Ae ate eee 7 23 1,372 1,342 1,119 
Sioux Lookout 11 46 160 153 210 
Smiths Pallas: 5, see e-ph dek, cee eee be ake 5 9 527 537 647 
Stratford) co... eee eke 18 44 956 884 733 
Sturgeon Falls 4 6 974 957 999 
Ud Dury so 0cs bee ds ote ee eS ee 288 274 3,305 2,703 3,001 
Cimimiing: sc ae ee ee eee kee 135 194 1,554 1,358 1,633 
WOTONtG A 37.2 oc SOUS: ce ake ee 2,921 4,827 42,216 40,977 34, 583 
Eerentone 8 2.) 2 0PRioe, (ok ee: 2”. aie ait 54 50 921 952 988 
Walkentom. 5.0 3@sd so po 1. ae gy 33 35 785 757 742 
Wallaceburg 5) age. 0s, vt Aes ee ae 3 10 922 759 705 
Wollands: wc-5. Sen. ts (me eee ea 76 64 il Say 1,699 ales efit 
Westone. 24.0: 4 Wee Sd Peco, eee 209 239 2,509 2,510 1,935 
Windsorm glia eet 8) haa) oo ie es 199 324 9,384 9,526 6, 902 
Woodstotlen, ccsehetd eh cd Bain kl ee 21 23 1,149 il Py 657 
DISnitona Wades. ee ee, Foss eee ee es. 2,134 1,772 26,167 255336 255996 
PAD Otie Penk ates ors). VAS) be Ra 184 160 2,421 2,214 2,255 
REPU C at eee (ee yee ee ee ais 39 13 1,543 1,475 1,478 
West) UO eae ce) A a. ea mnie he Pb ly ¥ 115 56 184 215 163 
Portage la Praieee ©. x. 5 hgh. cl eae 36 29 1,300 1,201 ip233) 
phe vpas we eee a pee 30 12 170 162 162 
WInTOR. a: cg soem ect eg tga eee | 1,730 1,502 20,549 20,069 20,705 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT FEBRUARY 28, 
1957 


(Sourcs: U.I.C. 757) 











Unfilled Vacancies(?) Live Applications 
Office Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Jan. 31, | March 1,| Feb. 28, | Jan. 31, | March 1, 
1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
MASKALCRO WAI Hos facts ccc bs bem meee ase wees 1,152 894 19,315 18,533 20, 211 
1S ROMA,» GO ae RO aE EEN OI Gs 4 oie 75 51 351 328 284 
VIGOSCRIA WER ete an ncn cela tine cette a toner 222 146 1,615 1,593 1,765 
North IBA CULELORAG. ah) oe. sates comin Seales kertae 54 70 1,459 1,486 1,485 
Prince INU GYeV a oe Oe an ey ORR Mes SSR IN eA ori 97 39 2,181 2, 132 2,206 
Ve oUA eee MNES cis, wa wicte ath besoerecle steteeenetie ms Or mrenets c 302 259 4,945 4,615 5,352 
SAIS BOOTIE mice sc. cele cs uccche iors. See ue oars) eviaterorstie tous "sl cpeheteueee 209 179 4,192 4,009 4,559 
RTA DRO UUEMOD Uren & a icicre creel neater elctere cteter oder als aie ctaveke 72 55 1,202 1,145 127 
Wie ilo (Moe eet aves csc ence erate =e 3 latess elolereratenere autor sioiek: 45 32 494 463 549 
Wierda toilet Cae 25 eae ct hae Ep abincn DOMEe ap ao. 76 63 2,876 2,762 2,844 
PATROL G area a aoe croeate cinta s eaiats abet oterss «1 iskevarsteve ‘ 2,669 2,457 27,025 25,778 25 978 
ES TaN OL@ Creer cece ee eieia sa sine hekotetiets cxtisis! ofeders 5 43 20 Pah 333 514 
(CIIPEIAP RAS 4 ano agenn daca A COneAens oan caao tos 992 979 7,665 7,609 7,380 
PD RUTH lente Ghee oe cis: ehtnate tin. crate aralatetere sie scree oe 26 if 493 342 415 
IE VGH sate VHHO libs 5 k conchae WE Bey oI MC Oke BacIOCG SOUT COO C a 1,152 1,130 12,298 11,342 11,701 
EUCLS Rene Rae hey eve Mae tod Sie cm Sh toe tercrovourer tient 156 51 360 Si 261 
IL GANA CIA pg od ce Soon dadmaG odo ddoog oo ce gon eE 125 130 Bh, pa 3,091 3,047 
Medicines et wee. ern tnt ene cick otnle stcvetelssorctersia 84 84 1,405 1,502 1,444 
JS2e6l4 Dito. ea eee Bee ene einen oo on Coe gl 56 1,255 1,242 1,216 
British Coltum pilav... cdc es oe ae eee weiss eleletarelore 1,835 2,677 66,914 73, 720 50,773 
Olnililtiagiclia,, cea ete Sec cmaoooicomoa cons ate. 51 53 2,613 2,605 D126 
COMER; gS 0S 500g Sogn euscoaobOmeDOOUdgUOnUaOE 19 43 1,597 1,970 ee ys 
(Clan brave cht ee, See cee nometid ce dominion 5 5 968 1,090 871 
MD aWSOUR@ TOG eo Pe acie Semi rear mse opera tel cntetate aay ae 26 29 VO 529 457 
UD HISY6 1518, oh ches Ged crc BRE ROAR Siglo Sitacna GOIS vie thease aio tote 32 20 1,086 1,343 1,189 
iSeeranlatojasa son on ot Go eae orp en oC ooor Ot ads mc 16 94 1, 806 1,789 IBY 
ESL Wale eee eee eae ta ar atahe arorctneyey eke tive rest 15 22 1,852 1,895 1,536 
IRSA BOOKER Oe seae eee ee ot See BE rae Comet iie Geom cane 63 237 511 450 234 
IMSENOMICHiNen, cae God oGpome qooueNAcoon hood Cmte 26 12 1,742 1,908 1,487 
ISFRaGWnst(Oy. Se GAR IO econ omen tiaorra ne 20 69 1,970 2,194 1,556 
TYP ESVONd Ue ee ah ere eee eG Bo ince in Cola oo chow! ie 26 26 1,466 1,623 1pls6 
News Wiestminsbers os cctseare cl: cists el aleceiyo(e aiearer: 119 106 8,410 10, 142 6,292 
eT WORE, Gag (ah Oe be mo aos Coane oo autEde oe 25 6 2,046 2,194 1,748 
j2onih JN oyenaNt 6 ses Abd Go0 dumoceaa ce codon nu goedobc 18 15 851 1,651 723 
jDrmnavee (Cire oo ane nn pooodubDmog OSoDooD ODDO Ode 110 120 2,009 2,009 1,145 
[IM COPEVIPOR Dp eects ci ete etpete ole lo eke toloteretalatatetevolae/s: 41 35 1,278 1,437 996 
itl COLON Meters erect tte sip ete rarer eee atete ol by alotese, ster stoic 1 2 632 677 392 
TR RaW lle, deka ae He Benn, SP Ra me IS Di 4 14 1,203 1, 234 988 
Win N Gl. sanean aan oe Fone oo coMpeoe mucougoadcs ; 937 1,410 27,487 29,818 19,904 
AW SETI OT eee eee re eels alae Paso ins Se nun sete sas eerost- 21 10 46 2,444 2,547 1,933 
Wirt s doo ae a eats nen ccs Gunna op Em aeon 247 286 3,986 4,236 3,264 
TENT GE TLOTSC Mae ere cece eieca tetova ote oket suave ec ehaiel a levetenst stator 24 27 380 379 511 
(OEYTEYI ics biog o bOkts SUCRE DE On GRU Oi CTO O con to Oe 30,493 34,858 | 588,150 | 560,204 526,836 
Tite Poesy, fs | ee 8 cae in an ea eon Is mare cers RSC ; oH ally 20,559 474,661 447,210 418,909 
MRED «> apgcides seo An pauigos BOSROWOO OO gO SOs 12,376 14, 299 113, 489 112,994 107, 927 





1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1952—1957 





Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 

oe Tota Mole Female Region Region Region Region Region 
MORE sc noth Gino eee IEC RO ce 980,507 | 677,777 | 302,730 84,640 | 251,744 | 320,684 | 207,569 115, 870 
NODS et tie int ace recat 993,406 | 661,167 | 332,239 76,913 | 259,874 | 342,678 | 201,670 Paral 
1D 4 ea ree coticne ateleis reer 861,588 | 545,452 | 316,186 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 175,199 131, 685 
TOA. do the Gh) Diba Eros 953,576 | 642,726 | 310,850 67,619 | 222,370 | 343,456 178,015 142,116 
MOBG Mee STINT ioe cae bine seus 1,046,979 | 748,464 | 298,515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210,189 136, 400 
1{O5G 2 omonthss...20 oe. ee 117,391 77,781 39,610 10, 243 28, 248 41,176 22,441 15, 283 
TOR Oimont see ..e eae ss ole 105, 112 67,254 37, 858 7,519 26,819 40,424 20,757 9,593 


Mal 0 1 eee 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—BENEFICIARIES AND REGULAR AND SEASONAL BENEFIT PAYMENTS 


BY PROVINCE, FEBRUARY 1957 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


























ee Number 

verage é 
Number of Cen Weeks Paidt Amount of 

Province Beneficiaries Taran (Disability Days Benefit 
Per Week* Renswal in Brackets) Paid 
(in arene 
thousands) Claims 
a § 

Newtoundlandiacn 2 «028 aS. ace. ee 18.8 8, 467 75,218 (618) 1,703, 886 
Poncesid ward Island: ord... cee... eee. 4.2 1, 582 16, 693 (332) 314, 407 
INO MEMOS. Ament a A ee ok le Mi Bib 24.1 11, 456 96, 389 (4, 233) 1,847,472 
New: Brunswick. See eee 26.6 11,385 106, 466 (2, 800) 2,182,310 
Quehech ee eee Ae eee, See . See 143.7 69, 235 574, 929 (39,381) 12, 183, 244 
Ontarioee mate tone ee ee eee his ee 124.8 55, 458 499, 156 (33, 495) 10, 345, 094 
ManitO ba eee ee a Ree ek i a ele 22.0 8,570 88, 080 (5, 921) 1,810, 542 
Sas kaiChewante ss: tee free Meee. | Wee eee ty 2 6,594 68, 701 (2,926) 1, 464, 659 
Aibertaa: a eae, eee Be Wel hee 21.2 10, 698 84, 862 (3,883) | 1,846; 899 
BritisheColumibia shee een eee ee i) 26, 825 220, 930 (11, 880) 4,954,972 
Total, Ganada, Feb./57 Se hee ie cis ae 457.8 210,270 | 1,831,424 (105, 469) 38, 603, 408 
A otallel @ ents cla), arn 4y /aee eee ee 365.0 295,461 | 1,605,948 (88,975) 33,439, 112 
PovalGanada, Kei 5 Gamera aon net 416.1 173,759 | 1,733,650 (106, 991) 32, 188, 102 











* Based on the number of payment documents for the month. 
} Under the old Act, payment was made en the basis of “‘days’’, whereas now the basis is “weekly’’. 


TABLE E-2.-REGULAR AND SEASONAL BENEFIT ¢ 
UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE FILE” 
OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


LAIMANTS HAVING AN 
ON THE LAST WORKING DAY 
, SEX AND PROVINCE, FEBRUARY 28, 1957 






























































Duration on the Register (weeks) Pebriary, 

Province and Sex puede 29, 1956 

Total 1 2 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 17-20 30 Total 

GAIN IAIDIAR Je tence 572,387 | 85,096 | 39,501 | 63,048 |143, 137 137,438 | 58,378 | 18,482 | 32,307 510, 963 
VLAN, ..e eee eee 467,532 | 70,403 | 33,129 51,777 |118, 459 |118, 126 43,998 | 12,766 | 18,874 413,083 
ECRIVGATIN) <a ee ee 104,855 | 14,693 6,372 | 11,271 | 24,678 19,312 9,380 OO 3 4es 97,880 
Newfoundland........... 25,218 | 2,856 15093 | 2,624 | 97,488 6,642 2,409 757 949 PA ies 
Miele Soy) aoe 24,215 2,745 1,530 2,420 pons: 6,476 Paces) 701 802 20,477 
der ae Ayes ae 1, 003 111 63 104 270 166 86 56 147 796 
Prince Edward Island.... 5,039 344 164 414 1,323 1,803 603 175 213 4,148 
Maleate aah ene 4,289 309 136 335 Bealay 1,558 538 130 136 3,504 
emalesqe s+. eens 750 oi 28 79 176 245 65 45 iil 644 
NOVaESCotia= uae eee 28); 912 9) 93, 241 Ae SIGN 8,455 6,351 2,660 997 1,890 24, 583 
Mallett aneeeta ee 2. 25,444 | 2,813 1,498 | 3,129 7,621 5,844 | 2,354 Hel 1,413 21,475 
Remale: semen a 3, 468 428 219 472 834 507 306 225 477 3,108 
New Brunswick.......... 34,188 | 4,052 iL eG 3,381 9,718 | 9,336 | 3,530 986 1, 409 28,787 
Maile er ener a kote 29,483 | 3,577 1,546 | 3,018 | 8,636 | 8,148] 2,972 698 888 24,825 
Hemsalos aan 4,705 475 230 363 1,082 1,188 558 288 521 3, 962 
Qucbécrers. 6 aaa 186,972 | 31,814 | 15,395 | 21,354 | 42,980 44,914 | 14,863 5,251 | 10,401 173,911 
fale att) Vaeea es oe 156,681 | 27,297 | 13,426 | 18,243 | 36,673 39,375 | 12,533 | 3,670 | 5,464 145, 327 
Hemaless = ssa 30, 291 4,517 1,696 | 3,111 6,307 | 5,539 | 2,330 1,581 4,937 28, 584 
OnGaTIO Ge bith os. oe 158,370 | 25,983 | 10,662 | 18,010 40,226 | 34,366 | 13,685 | 4,885 | 10,553 139, 987 
Male wis tito. pene 119,178 | 19,911 8,097 | 13,445 | 30,906 | 27,295 | 10,384 2,980 | 6,160 105, 321 
iMemaleneaen ne ee 39,192 | 6,072 | 2,565 | 4,565] 9,320 Oc 3,301 1,905 | 4,393 34, 666 
Manivobamee ks: oe ee ae 25,269 | 2,957 1,337 | 2,450] 6,310 | 6,320] 3,332 878 1,685 25,372 
Mia es: b iay spread 2 2 as 19,480 | 2,307 1,001 1, 822 savlliskes |) 25 || OX Gedy 582 948 ash FANS 
iHemale.n-yeukes, ian 5, 789 650 336 628 1,522 1,063 557 296 737 6, 657 
Saskatchewan............ 18,743 1,640 1,168 1,616 | 4,978] 5,512 2,641 504 784 19,792 
Mise 2) e reer, one. ee I GyAl 1322 986 1,303 | 3,974] 4,928} 2,282 367 409 16, 225 
Hermaleqee pie eae Sele 318 182 313 1,004 584 259 137 3875 3, 567 
Allibertay.q aes puke 27,520 | 4,105 | 2,173 | 3,225 6,439 | 6,963} 2,802 736 1,077 25,950 
Males ere... Pick 23,665 | 3,571 179024 92,7790) 5. 41d 6,390] 2,412 525 675 21,542 
Hemalewnn ne 38, 855 534 271 446 1,028 Die 390 ale 402 4,408 
British Columbia........ 62,156 | 8,104 | 3,516] 6,473 15,220 | 15,231 6,953 | 3,313 | 3,346 47,160 
RAC Ae ee eee 49,526 | 6,551 3,007 | 5,283 | 12,085} 12,855 | 5,425 2,341 1,979 35, 672 
Pemaleea- 12,630 103 509 LION es; tsa 2376 1,528 972 1,367 11, 488 
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TABLE E-3.—_INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
FEBRUARY 1957 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 























Claims 
filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Local Pending at End of Month 
Offices 
Province = 
Total | Entitled | NOt 
Total* Initialf | Renewal | Disposed to p iS e@' | Pending 
oft Benefit Beneht 
Newfoundland Soy io HERON. tee Re eee 6,175 5,294 881 8,521 4,694 3,827 2,805 
Eriace Hidward Ieland, .t.5.5 02.6. gach. 936 808 128 1,601 875 726 292 
ONC SCOT eae ne PR 7,548 5, 879 1, 669 12,740 8, 382 4,358 2,301 
ING yals runs wiles accra) tees os sede als « 9,058 7,276 iiS2 12,249 6,778 5,471 2,883 
QUE DCO REPT tin chin mone sls hevsies os ye le ae 65, 807 50,331 15, 476 76, 894 50, 591 26, 303 25,595 
Onibail Or ae lows once ks Motoche See. ane ae 58, 270 42,313 15, 957 66, 449 45, 982 20, 467 14, 863 
Meme okie |. SORES Ee ee eee ae eee 7,099 5,569 1,530 8,593 5, 366 BT 1,328 
DAG MAUCH EW ANE NA ste ale ctae lrltipe cis aos ceded 4,661 3,851 810 6, 402 3, 834 2,568 1,130 
A Deri artery see. Fs eae) Pee 9,465 6,998 2,467 12,942 9,134 3,808 3,139 
Real Colitionlsel, Jauengooce,.. .aeaeeneere Je 21,695 15570 5,994 32,099 23,649 8, 450 5, 154 
Moun @anacan Leb: ioiomeaa: «0. see see LOOt 714 144,020 46, 694 238, 4906 159, 285 79, 205 59, 546 
oO tale, Canacarn) ankyo (eer os seeah 359, 384 289, 009 HO; 800 366,777 269, 684 97,093 107, 322 
otal WCansda, Webs/o6 sags acon ac « 185,016 134, 849 50,167 | 201,048 122,150 78, 898 61, 455 











were appeals by claimants. 

















* In addition, revised claims received numbered 39,158. 


+ This total ineludes initial claims considered for seasonal benefit. 
t In addition, 39,120 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,168 were special requests not granted and 1,449 


There were 5,420 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














Beginning of Month of: Total EXmployed Claimants* 
LORRI RMI, pootouk 6ancuenpbowargacoechdslnchoos vabomceots Suconoe 3,600, 000 3,211, 900 388, 100+ 
GEN AKoan ts okt oboe bs NOU eerOnE Uae ager ne caucoONeUe Sooo as 3,613, 000 3, 136, 100 476, 9007 
VIC Lee ree et ea otter certs ae ors ratio tec yy t oamkaroe 3,666, 000 3,155,000 511, 000+ 
IAS EL IES hg ale Sy eae ere a Bearer 17) Sere Cia 3,675, 000 3, 163,900 511, 1007 
INERT dogo anon ede hOB AAC Ombe Sobe coos docusass qlémoman Anger 3,502,000 3,209,900 292,100 
II GTAYES Stles “> eileen: net GED ORT he OO REE OES Onn AID Coclettions im aio boron don 3,519, 000 3,330, 100 188,900 
Tit Risen oo On Ao Huon cee Ope oGo adenoma ack os SEO oor ar 3,601,600 3,465, 000 136, 000 
BAe hide is, codec ole ai Seliens a Frima wae ce ae Seas eae 3,644, 000 3,505, 500 138, 500 
Seuciialoewe.oesegeoner ode ssmeoonernnataoucnonodd beso eGo SooMnS 3,651, 000 3,518, 700 132, 300 
YSENY BYR e ye tae EL ERM tens Weyl ont ley Ch aol Ome aver Riremern cc corner 3,647,000 3,518, 600 128, 400 
ESRanqeraall evel aves Cotta d GAG eb Bon mci 8 GRE OM eimaenen macnte cro.giaro citer 3,663, 000 3,523, 600 189, 400 
ACCOM DCT eho a te ok soo ae ele ee om treh ratecemarets ees oe 3,728, 000 3,512, 600 215, 4007 
ANGST Cog Pe oe a the sR a eo a es 3, 802, 000 3,403, 800 398, 2007 














* Claimants having an unemployment register in the live file last working day of preceding month. 


+ Includes seasonal benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
































Other 
: Household | Commodi- 

—. Total Food Shelter Clothing Oneaies Hesand 

Service 
LOS TY. Garp ate ade os Berke ee, es See LR i 117.0 114.4 109.8 Lise 111.5 
19052 Y Caney ore Se Pah ke, ut Se TORO, 116.8 102.2 TES 116.2 116.0 
1O53-=2Y Geir Vea Ae eo chore ey a ee D5 112.6 123.6 110.1 117.0 115.8 
1954 Vicars sees nas ee ae. ta eee ee 116.2 Te 126.5 109.4 117.4 117.4 
LODO Y CHP INE cy. tc kU Rem aes eS cement ae 116.4 ISI), al 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
1956 Vieattenn. toe eden ee eee 118.1 113.4 13285 108.6 177 JL 120.9 
1956 April Sapa ote eee ee 116.6 109.7 131.9 108.7 116.6 120.1 
Mey Ree os Mb Necae een cia eee 116.6 109.3 13201 108.8 116.5 120.5 
AEST) ies ok RL ee Ree | 117.8 112.5 132.6 108.6 116.7 120.6 
Utils eet eet eee ates ee 118.5 114.4 BYE a 108.6 116.7 121 
PAUSUR bet nn heen et eee Oe 119.1 115.9 133.0 108.4 116.8 121.3 
SentemtbenJe seer.) yeep neces 119.0 11556 133 108.4 iby 121.4 
Octobereretkrne tens. noe nae ~ 119.8 117.4 133.3 108.5 Ualrg 121.6 
Novem berms. 220 leche ee 120.3 117.9 133.4 108.4 118.1 12288 
WD ecemberacas. sete. ee ee 120.4 117.5 IpoeD 108.6 118.6 122.9 
MEA NOEN AY, oo eeac do dunt da saaGavnnma. 120.3 ity al 133.6 107.6 119.0 123% 
Hebriary ana. een eee ene 120.5 ree 133.8 107.4 119.1 123.8 
IMarchinte sce. ous ka ore: 120.5 116.4 134.0 108.2 119.5 124.2 
Fes) art eee BC eR NNER I 0 120.9 116.7 134.0 108.5 119.4 125.5 


ee ee ee ee ee eee 


TABLE F-2.-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH 1957 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


88—=S—SaSsSaSSaSaSS SSS 











Total Other 

House- Com- 
Food Shelter | Clothing hold modities 

March | February} March Operation and 
1956 1957 1957 Services 
(nS te Olins = Niflcla sae eee 105.0 108.5 108.8 106.2 110.4 101.1 108.4 116.1 
PALIT S ket tse ce ee 2 ea 114.3 118.8 118.7 111.4 127.8 114.0 125.1 122.3 
SEMI AOL T nec a ostracetinoacae 117.4 122.1 122m 116.6 13187 117.3 120.7 129.2 
IMOnGreala ha se ah Gaz 120.5 120.3 119.3 138.7 104.1 116.1 123.5 
CLtR Wark. Acces a soe eee 117.3 121.6 121.6 115.4 140.5 112 117.4 ies 
PL OPONGO Ss hina ac oe 118.2 123.4 123.5 115.4 149.7 112.2 120.0 125.8 
Winnipeg. cee eri the epee 116.8 118.7 118.4 By 128.6 111.8 115.9 12385 
Saskatoon—Regina............. 114.7 117.6 117.8 114.1 118.9 117.9 120.4 118.8 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 114.3 117.4 117.4 gles. 121.2 114.1 118.4 122.4 
Wien COUVED: tea acta ee 118.6 122.5 122.4 117.6 130.1 LSA 131.0 124.2 


Se eee ee ee ee eee 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1 STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, JANUARY-MARCH 1956, 1957.7 





























Number of Strikes | Approximate Number : 
and Lockouts of Workers sea) 
Date Per Cent 
Com- Com- of 
mencing In mencing In In Esti- 
During Existence During Existence | Man-Days| mated 
Month Month Working 
Time 
1957* 
Gyoeciinigg, ae Oro eee Se ee 24t 24 7,477t 1,417 52,680 0.06 
LES STL gk ee ee 119/ 27 5, 797 8,080 49,130 0.05 
iT RGN) a, oie ante Cot MOON RIE Top See ee 32 45 6,585 9,912 71,430 0.08 
Cumulative Totals.... We 19,859 173, 240 0.06 
1956 
| ECTS EOP 2 ae 14t 14 17,341t 17,341 338, 355 0.36 
FSS TT Reg A ne 12 23 3, 884 20,150 234, 945 0.25 
NA Pears ttre PS LA Se ke 12 ae) 2,308 Oo, Li2 16,955 0.02 
Cumulative Totals.... 38 os 05 590,255 0.21 


ce ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 
* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than 
six employees are not included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record 
of such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information 
preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of 
employees of for a short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE H-2.—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA IN 1956 BY INDUSTRIES AND 
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TABLE H-2._INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA IN 1956 BY INDUSTRIES AND 
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TABLE H-5.—INDUSTRIAL INJURIES, NON-FATAL AND FATAL, IN CANADA 
REPORTED BY PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS 
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IMSL OS, ies mytea ce vet ete mee ees aime hes ad ee Meo 11,421 4,998 367 41 16, 827 
Saskatchewan .<5 sesiche ings ei olan ty 9,399 8,677 237 50 18, 363 
SEES OTC ote 3.3 « sieghs, 5 Siete Ane ee Enea eae Gd 22,922 16,679 749 102 40, 452 
BritisheColumibia vaesse ccs ee es te ae ee 42,488 Pi), PED) Ue ily) 192 67,085 
Total. os..0 3 cnmbeseg stag Se ec es meee ae eee nee | te en eee ee 463, 943 

1955 
INE Wiound nud 2:0 as ee ee ee, ol ee eee ty 5,608 4,193 95 ii 9,913 
Prince Md ward Island’ 2 wunecen apie. 771 635 12 2 1,360 
INO SOULS 27 a ee on oa as 9,878 7,437 543 44 17,902 
Dew Bigs wicle, J... seen eee ee re ent Cina 6, 560 8,245 194 33 15,032 
Se oe ee = en eRe UN ERNE Sec hte ue KA Ct 227 95,257 
Ontario scenes Seeks Bi ae eee ar dad ee ee 147, 330 59, 284 1,922 278 208, 814 
Manitoba. .; eee ye ee, ke 11, 661 5,021 121 29 iijesee 
Deskatehe wand Amey ic ke eek yleis. eM a el 9, 082 8 Old 137 52 17, 282 
DOGG sie eae ie ea ae, RO ne 24,85 17,760 698 116 43,432 
British Columbia?) oe aio, ot tease. bce 43,573 25,036 1,223 180 70,012 
he ee eter eects tele ye ae Sar 496, 336 

1956 (2) 

Newioundland .). Anger eaee cay toe eee ke ee 5, 410 4,476 40 11 9, 937 
Prince Hd walt [elamde @.0. ae ee ee 8 ee 691 549 9 4 1, 253 
IN Gre SCObia., ccan 7 wen cite ane ey ae ee a 10,043 7,903 74 83 18, 103 
New Suns wick... «Gitnivlee. « vawmnee (se. <a ete Hae Awe Oe aen 26 17, 864 
ee recent wire Ne ERIE Gc et ell To BO age Pail 106, 004 
OU EATHO 2055 a o3 i) 5) a eee oh RE a a 164, 416 65,313 2,250 312 232,291 
DE SIMCOE 5 Joni Rt aN eke ng ete es 1 IPA eyeill 5, 843 128 30 18,342 
SICH UCDO WIA." ..5.cee tec en ay oe nea. aan 11,121 10, 685 250 62 22 is 
Der ta! a oa: eat One Sm in bUM Vota ae TE ONE 5: 28, 833 19, 866 769 126 49,594 
Brtash Columbia.” ene: cee ens yell. Cee 49,635 28,210 1,191 229 79,265 
Total. see. sy ccescpie nth Sack beater in-s coepeeee cae te a Oech ee a 554, 771 





() Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability 


the period varies in the several provinces. 
(?) Preliminary figures. 
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fora sufficient period to qualify for compensation; 
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Current Manpower Situation 


4 pie seasonal rise in employment, which began in March, continued 
with increasing strength during May. Because of a particularly 
sharp increase during the month, the rise in employment this spring was 
larger than last. Both farm and non-farm industries showed considerable 
improvement during the month; farm activities increased rapidly in most 
parts of the country, except in the Atlantic region, where spring seeding 
was delayed by bad weather. The resumption of forestry work and in- 
creases in non-residential construction and in the trade and service 
industries contributed largely to the upsurge in non-agricultural em 
ployment. Layoffs in the automobile a 
industry curtailed the increase in | LABOUR FORCE TRENDS 
manufacturing employment, although | ee a 
the manufacturing industry as a 











é s 5,900,000 Total 
whole showed some improvement [| ¢ soo0 tineeees 
because of sizeable staff increases | s.r,» 


So oe 





in the light industry sector. : 5,600,000 
At May 18, 1957, an estimated : 
5,087,000 persons had jobs, an 


5,500,000 
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increase of 245,000 from a month hi With Jobs 
earlier and 188,000 from a year | 
before. The number of persons | s,400,000 


5,300,000 





without jobs and seeking work | 
decreased by 112,000 from mid-April | aa 


Sao 


With Jobs: 


to mid-May, approximating the | ss000 aE healion 
record decrease of May 1955, | +s0o v= 
= 4,700,000 — 











a ae 














Nevertheless, the mid-month esti- | Uy x % 
mate of 194,000 job seekers was | | anae See -ses 
about 29,000 higher than the figure | 

at the corresponding date last | fe es fa 
year. Registrations for employment | ot. 

at National Employment Service | 700,000 

offices followed a similar pattern. | £00,000 


Unemployment has continued to 
be somewhat higher than last year, 


A Monthly Labour Gazette Feature 
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Index Index 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT ANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT ; 
1949=1 





130 120 
120 110 
110 100 
100 90 


1953 


RMB Pb lady lth dla oh Ald oka Sl sk th 1. nd ea) 


despite the unusually rapid increase in employment this spring. This can 
be attributed partly to the fact that the labour force has risen particularly 
sharply in recent months. Stimulated in part by the large influx of immi- 
grants since last fall, the increase in the labour force this spring was 
about 43,000 higher than the average for the same period in the past 
five years. 


The classification of local labour market areas at the end of 
May reflected the relatively easier labour supply situation this year. 
Only one area was in the shortage category compared with five a year 
earlier; and 52 were in the labour surplus categories compared with 39 
in May 1956. Persons without jobs and seeking work represented 3.3 
per cent and job registrations 6.1 per cent of the labour force at mid- 
May this year, compared with 2.9 and 5.0 per cent, respectively, a year 
before. 


Economic Trends 


After nearly three years of uninterrupted growth, the value of non- 
farm output, seasonally adjusted at annual rates, appeared to have level- 
led off in the first quarter of 1957. Preliminary figures show the non-farm 
Gross National Product at $29.5 billion, about one-half of one per cent 
higher than in the last quarter of 1956. In real terms, the change was 
negligible because of slightly higher prices in the first quarter of this 
year. 


Mixed trends in the economy were responsible for the levelling-off 
in output in the first quarter. For example, housing construction con- 
tinued the downward trend that began in the third quarter of 1956. Activity 
decreased slightly also in the industries predominantly engaged in 
supplying goods for capital investment. Thus, production in durable 
manufacturing fell nearly 3 per cent from the fourth quarter of 1956 to 
the first quarter of 1957, the decrease being concentrated in non-metallic 
minerals, electrical apparatus and supplies and non-ferrous metals. In 
non-durable manufacturing both production and employment were slightly 
higher in the first quarter of this year but there are conflicting trends 
within the sector, losses in some consumer goods industries, such as 
rubber and clothing, offsetting gains in others. Continuing strong demands 
for some products, such as newsprint, however, resulted in the higher 
over-all level of output. 
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In general, the major gains in production, employment and income 
were in the service and distributive trades rather than in the commodity- 
producing industries. The contribution of the construction industry to 
output and income was significantly reduced. 


Preliminary data for April tend to confirm the present conflicting 
trends in the economy. The composite index of industrial employment, 
on a seasonally adjusted basis, had risen slightly; manufacturing and 
mining employment, however, had decreased somewhat, leaving other 
industries to account for the total increase. The gain in construction 
employment in April was only fractional. 


Construction Employment 


The seasonal upswing in non-residential construction this spring 
appears to be equal to and perhaps greater than was expected earlier. 
During the first four months of the year, employment in the industry was 
8 per cent higher than last year, on the average, in spite of a sharp drop 
in housing. This is a larger increase than in other main industry groups. 


The 1957 construction program represents, to a large extent, the 
completion of plans initiated in 1955 and 1956. Foremost among these 
are engineering works such as pipelines, power developments and the 
extension of highway systems. The total value of such construction 
planned for the current year is estimated to be 19 per cent more than 
in 1956. The St. Lawrence Seaway, the Trans-Canada gas pipeline and 
numerous other power developments figure prominently in this increase. 
National Employment Service offices close to these projects indicate 
that labour requirements in construction are considerably greater than 
last year. 


Other sectors of the industry have also recorded increases. Earlier 
this year, the survey of investment intentions suggested that industrial 
construction would show little, if any, increase this year. It seems 
possible, however, that the actual volume of this type of building may 
be greater than expected. In the first quarter, the value of contracts 
awarded for industrial construction was almost twice as large as last 
year. This sector of the industry, therefore, may well play a fairly large 
part in maintaining the employment strength in construction. 


Whether or not the upward trend in construction will be maintained 
depends to some extent on developments in the housing sector. Up to the 
end of April, the number of housing units started this year was only 
about two-thirds as great as the comparable figure for last year, and the 
number under construction at the end of the month was down 27 per cent. 
However, as pointed out in the last issue of this Review, the volume of 
new housing in this period is small in relation to the total for the year. 
Even slight year-to-year percentage gains in May and June (the big 
months for housing starts) would do much to offset the decline in housing 
activity. By the same token, of course, the employment effects of a 
decline during these months would be proportionately large. Expectations 
are, however, that housing construction, compared with last year, will 
improve as the year progresses. It is expected that at least 100,000 
housing units will be started in 1907, compared with 217,000 in 1956, 
when the total was unusually high. 
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Although construction employment has remained relatively high 
there has been little or no improvement in the unemployment situation 
in this: industry. At the end of April, skilled and unskilled construction 
workers registered at NES offices totalled 134,000, some 24 per cent 
more than a year earlier; by the end of May the number had dropped to 
71,000 but this total was 48 per cent higher than that of a year before. 


Important regional differences existed in the demand for and supply 
of construction workers at the end of May. In the Ontario and Pacific 
regions, vacancies on file at NES offices were markedly fewer than a 
year before, while registrations showed a much larger year-to-year 
increase than the national average. In the Prairie region, on the other 
hand, construction workers registered with the NES increased only 
moderately while vacancies were more numerous than last year. In the 
Quebec and Atlantic regions, vacancies listed were about the same as 
last year but the number of workers registered was moderately greater. 


Some indication of the impact of current and past construction 
programs is indicated in the following table, which shows the relation- 
ship between construction expenditures and the labour force in each 
region. It goes far to explain the reason for the shortages that occurred 
in western provinces at the height of the construction season during the 
past few years. 


Construction Expenditures ? 


(dollars per worker)? 


Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairie Pacific 
OS 5m see. 985 800 841 932 1,268 1,343 
POR Gia cree cores 1,156 810 976 1,081 1,474 S25 
HQ EN cacane eee aae 1,176 774 970 1,142 1,464 1,897 


tActual 1955; preliminary actual 1956; intentions 1957. 
4{abour force, first quarter averages. 
Sources: Private and Public Investment in Canada; Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


The table also shows that when expected expenditures for 1957 
are related to the growing labour force, the increase from 1956 to 1957 
is considerably smaller than the value figures alone suggest. The in- 
crease in value from 1956 to 1957 is 5 per cent but the increase in dollars 
per worker is only 2 per cent. If supplies of construction workers increase 
in line with the increase in the total labour force, general construction 
labour supplies should be more adequate than last year. In view of the 
increased emphasis on engineering projects, however, which generally 
require fewer workers to accomplish an equivalent value of work, some 
surpluses of construction workers may develop. 


The type of construction planned for 1957 suggests a substantial 
shift in occupational requirements, with increased demand for steel 
workers and heavy equipment operators and a smaller need for carpenters 
and bricklayers. It also suggests that the geographical distribution of 
demand and supply will be more uneven than usual because of the shift 
from housing to resource development projects. These factors probably 
already contributed to the relatively high levels of unemployment among 
construction workers. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of June 10, 1957) 





Principal Items Date 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a).................. May 18 
Total persons with jobS...........ccccececeecees May 18 
At work 35 hours or more...........sceseees May 18 
At work less than 35 hours ............... May 18 
With jobs but not at work.........sccsssees. May 18 
With jobs but on short time................ May 18 
With jobs but laid off full week......... May 18 


Persons without jobs and seeking work |May 18 


Persons with jobs in agriculture........... May 18 
Persons with jobs in non-agriculture..... May 18 
OtA AIG WOLrkers:.ciecssss.ps~svarestescesascase May 18 


Registered for work, NES (b) 


TAPATIVN Cec cetsg oc cones caccpancecisbascdocsecseasnsasce seas ‘May 16 
STW GM ons tance cencocere donate adane ancpatacscnet- May 16 
(OUNRATEID) Ga aABHS Rana nce Be oeCCoee Serocener May 16 
RID Catan sasce scree s cakceetnescaircecrcecessisess cance t May 16 
BAC ILLG Percedc a setices stcseasisnedacsccesedsecsoescses May 16 

ote eal sre pion Siero bae.8sc.-sscaaene~ca2ec~. May 16 


Claimants for Unemployment 


TR SUFANCEYDE TELL E acs t case toes Chad sceae a dldnnt ase’ May 1 
Amount of benefit payments --.-+-.-++++ss++++++- April 
Industrial employment (1949=100) .......--.- April 1 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)----- April 1 
Immigration --------+------eseeecereceesccencareseeeceneree lst 3 mos. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Ne@emorrdays lost. 5.55%, catave de iecnsusete dave setbe May 
No. of workers involved ..............ccseceeeeees May 
No. of strikes ........... PO eRe Gs May 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries ......... April 1 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ........:.sesees April 1 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)...... April 1 
Average weekly earnings (mfge)..........+s+++ pril 1 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100)....... May l 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=10¢)} April 1 
Total labour income.....-...-++.+-++++ $000,000] March 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935—39=100).-...-.+.-sseeeeeee| March 
Manufacturing «-......ceesccserssecescccnccesesseees March 
POTTED LE ire varices ceuaratcasdcasavavenncncanereesess March 
Nasri<L tira bles aise ncucs sakes fa8sccediccnvibar-ees March 


Amount 
Previous 
Month 


5,881,000 
5,687,000 
5,142,000 
429,000 
116,000 


38,000 
12,000 


194,000 


773,000 
4,914,000 


4,459,000 


56,200 
120,600 
101,800 

43,800 

37,600 
360,000 


373,609 
$40,392,557 


117.8 
115.3 


62,460 


144,700 
15,393 
40 


$67.50 
$1.59 
41.1 
$65.23 
asa 
129.1 
1,205 


283.1 
285.7 
350.1 
244.6 


Percentage Change 


t++++4+ 





From 


+ 


++++44 


++ ++ 


++++ +4 + | 


++t4 


Previous 


Year 


3.8 
1.7 


+229.4(c) 


49.8(c) 
7.0(c) 
46.7(c) 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 


inside back cover, February Labour Gazette. 


(b) See inside back cover, February Labour Gazette. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 


with total for same period previous year. 


1Good Friday occurred in the survey week. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


The Bargaining Scene 


N the first six months of 1957, settlements were achieved for almost 
half the contracts covering 1,000 or more workers scheduled to 
be renegotiated during the year; slightly more than half of the contracts 
are for periods of two years or more, most making provision for two or 
more wage increases spread over the term of the agreement. Between 
January 1 and June 15, contracts were signed for a total of 49 of these 
units, with 42 either in or about to enter the renegotiation stage at 
mid-June. 


Among the contracts effective for two or more years, approximately 
40 per cent provide for wage increases up to 15 cents per hour during 
their terms, and in 60 per cent the total amount is more than 15 cents. 
In contracts effective for one year, wage increases most commonly range 
from 5 to 10 cents per hour, but increases were greater than this in 
almost 40 per cent of the agreements. 


Other features of the 49 settlements include an increase in the 
number of agreements providing for three- and four-week vacations and 
an extension of the number of paid statutory holidays granted. Supple- 
mental unemployment benefit plans were provided in a small number of 
contracts. 


Most of the settlements were 


Table 1 — Time Lapse Between Expiry ot achieved after relatively short 


Previous Agreement and Settlement Date periods of bargaining, as indicated 
of New Agreement for Contracts Signed ale 4 8 Pa KGS i 
January 1 — June 15, 1957 * y the accompanying table, althoug 


a large number required conciliation 


Time Lapse Agreements : A : h : 
Amenth and nies 22 SEEVIC ER. ssuming that negoti- 
Over 1 month and under 3 months 14 ations began 30 to 60 days before 
Raheny aia ba undemiogece : the termination date of the previous 
1 year or over 2 contract, bargaining extended over 

Total 49 a period of two to three months in 
*Bargaining units of 1,000 or moreem- _' the largest number of cases. The 
Cal aie vast majority were settled after less 


than five months of bargaining. 


Current Negotiations 


The accompanying chart deals with the 50 agreements covering 
1,000 or more workers under negotiation or scheduled to terminate during 
the period May 1 to July 31. By June 15, eight had been settled. Strike 
action preceded a settlement between International Harvester Company 
of Canada Limited and the United Steelworkers of America. 


Thirty-four agreements were under negotiation at mid-June, with 17 
at the conciliation stage. Included in this group were several contracts 
covering workers in the construction trades in Edmonton, Hamilton, 
Toronto and Vancouver. Negotiations between West Coast logging oper- 
ators and the International Woodworkers of America entered the post- 
conciliation stage with the handing down of the conciliation board report 
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THE BARGAINING SCENE JUNE 15, 1957 


Bargaining Units of 1,000 or More Employees, 
May 1 to July 31, 1957 


- 50 agreements, 137,500 workers 


Bargaining carried over from April: 30 agreements, 62,500 workers 
Terminating in period May 1 — July 31: 20 agreements, 75,000 workers 


“May 15 — June 15 a | 
8 agreements, 14,800 workers | 


Major Terms of Settlements (preliminary information) 


@ Wages and Duration — 
2, covering 6,200 workers, are l-year agreements; ] provides a wage 
increase ranging from 15— 20 cents an hour; 1 provides an increase 
of 7 per cent. 
4, covering 4,700 workers, are 2-year agreements providing wage 
increases spread over 2 years; 2 increase wages by 25 cents an 
hour; 1 by 8/4—11 cents an hour; | by 7 per cent. 


2, covering 3,900 workers, are 3-year agreements; 1 provides an 
increase of 25 cents an hour spread over 3 years; 1 an immediate 
increase of $5 per week. 


@ Hours of Work — 
Reduced to 37!) per week under 1 contract covering 2,000 workers. 


@ Vacations — 
1,200 workers under 1 agreement to receive third week after 15 years’ 
service. 


@ Statutory Holidays — 
1,900 workers under 1 agreement to receive 3 additional days. 


@ Welfare Benefits — 
1 agreement, covering 3,700 workers, introduced a contributory health 
and welfare plan; 1, covering 2,000 workers, provides for a severance 
pay fund. 


@ Union Security — 
1 agreement, covering 1,900 workers, introduced compulsory check-off. 


One agreement, covering 1,200 workers, reached after strike. 


Bargaining in progress: 13 agreements, 34,100 workers 
Conciliation in progress: 17 agreements, 25,800 workers 
Post-conciliation: lagreement, 34,000 workers 
Arbitration in progress: 2 agreements, 3,600 workers 
Work stoppages: 1, involving 6,800 workers 


8 agreements, 18,400 workers 


Expiring in June: 2agreements, 3,000 workers 
Expiring in July: 6 agreements, 15,400 workers 





early in June. One strike was in progress at June 15, involving the 
Aluminum Company of Canada Limited, Arvida, and a syndicate of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour. 


Wage Rate Indexes 


Final results of the October 1, 1956, survey of wage rates conducted 
by the Economics and Research Branch show that the general index of 
average wage rates (base year 1949) rose from 141.7 in 1955 to 148.7 
in 1956. 


Table 2 shows index numbers of average wage rates from 1949 to 
1956 for four main industrial groups: all industries; manufacturing as a 
whole; and within the latter, durable goods and non-durable goods. 


During the period 1949-1956, the index for durable goods has kept 
slightly ahead of the other groups, although from 1955 to 1956, the index 
for non-durable goods rose by 5.4 per cent compared to rises of 5.2 for 
durable goods, 5.3 for all manufacturing and 4.9 for all industries. 


Table 2 — Index Numbers of Average Wage Rates, All Industries and 
Manufacturing, 1948-1956 
(1949=100) 


All 
Industries 
General 
Average 
















Manufacturing 


All Durable 
Manufacturing Goods 





Year 





Non-Durable 
oods 





Table 3 shows the indexes of average wage rates at October 1 for 
the years 1955 and 1956 with the percentage increase during the period 
in the eight major industrial groups. The unusually sharp rise in the 
index for logging is due to a change in the survey date from February 1 
to December 1 for eastern Canada. This is the peak period of activity 
in this section of logging, so that higher earnings were reported for 
piece-workers. 


Table 3 — Index Numbers of Average Wage Rates, Eight Major Industrial 
Te Yos5— 956 
(1949=100) 














Per Cent 
Industrial Groups Se Ae tocar gr 
ctober ctober 
1955 1956 : 









DOOR GING. sass ssescnssscececterocsttenestt clstine ome 





138.2 16.4 
Mining yu. d.cicescapsrees eee ee ee ee 5.6 
Sasseerercccresateucers treet tetee ee 5.3 

3.6 

OP SHOHS EOP OSESESESEESESOSEEEEESEOES 6.4 

aseescccetececercrstene 7.3 

Reestessnesscccccces ceceetecce cnet ee an 2.8 
Sodeconveccesinnccseveeneecesceetite 2.9 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 
MPLOYMENT continued to 


increase seasonally in all 
parts of the country during May at 
a faster rate than in the month 
before and, although from a lower 
level, at a faster rate than a year 
earlier. In all, 70 labour market 
areas were reclassified, 28 from 
the substantial to the moderate 
labour surplus category, 41 from 
moderate surplus to balance and 
one from balance to shortage. At 
June 1, classification of the 109 
areas was as follows (last year’s 
figures in brackets): in substantial 
surplus, 11 (8); in moderate surplus, 
41 (31); in balance, 56 (65); in 
shortage, 1 (5). 


All the regions shared in the § 
improved labour market conditions f' — Svpstantial vail 
but the employment increases were [| 
less pronounced in the Atlantic 
and Quebec regions than elsewhere. 
In the Eastern regions, the changes 
were chiefly from the substantial 
to the moderate labour surplus categories while in the Ontario, Prairie 
and Pacific regions, the changes were mainly from the moderate surplus 
to the balanced category. At June 1, however, the Quebec, Atlantic and 
Pacific regions were still largely in the labour surplus category, whereas 
the rest of the country was predominantly in the balanced category. The 
labour shortage area was in the Prairie region. On the whole, however, 
the labour market situation was easier than a year earlier because, in 
most areas, including those in the balanced category, labour supplies 
were more ample than last year. This year, as last, there were more 
workers in surplus areas in Quebec than in any other region. The number 
of workers in surplus areas, however, showed the greatest year-to-year 
increase in the Pacific region. 


Labour Surplus * 2) pine’ sheviote 4 


June 1 | June 1 | June 1 | June 1 | June 1 | June 1 |June 1 | June 1 
1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 
1 3 2 


a if T 
3 2 
1 1 
6 5 

pee Pe 


*See inside back cover February Labour Gazette. 


Balance 




















Labour Market 


Areas 










Metropolitan 








Major Industrial 13 ie: 11 14 
Major Agricultural 2 2 11 iH 
Minor 23 16 Hd 33 





CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR 





June 1, 1957 


MARKET AREAS 


APPROXIMATE 


























LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 
St. John’s Vancouver—New —> CALGARY 
Westminster — > EDMONTON 
—> QUEBEC-LEVIS —> HAMILTON 
METROPOLITAN AREAS —> WINDSOR Montreal 
(labour force 75,000 or more) —> OTTAWA-HULL 
TORONTO 
— > WINNIPEG 
Corner Brook Brantford FORT WILLIAM— 
Rouyn—Val d’Or — > CORNWALL PORT ARTHUR 
Shawinigan Falls —> FARNHAM—GRANBY Guelph 
—> JOLIETTE Pe panne 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS — > LAC ST.JEAN ingston 
(labour force 25,000-—75,000; —> MONCTON > tate oO 
60 per cent or more in —> NEW GLASGOW ae 
non-agricultural activity) Peterborough —> NIAGARA PENINSULA 
Saint John —> OSHAWA 
‘Sarnia —> SUDBURY 
—> SHERBROOKE TIMMINS— 
Sydney KIRKLAND LAKE 
—> TROIS-RIVIERES — > VICTORIA 
Riviere du Loup —> CHARLOTTETOWN Barrie 
THETFORD-MEGANTIC— —> BRANDON 
ST. GEORGES —> CHATHAM 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS —> LETHBRIDGE 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; Moose Jaw 
40 per cent or more in agriculture) —> NORTH BATTLEFORD 
—> PRINCE ALBERT 
—» RED DEER 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
—> YORKTON 
Compbellton => pAreORer —> BELLEVILLE-TRENTON 
Gaspé ALLHRDINEUG —> BRACEBRIDGE 
Grand Falls Chilliwack Brampton 
Montmagny Cranbrook —> BRIDGEWATER 
Prince George —> DRUMMONDVILLE —> CENTRAL VANCOUVER 
Rimouski —> EDMUNDSTON ISLAND 
Fredericton —> DAUPHIN 
—> KAMLOOPS —> DAWSON CREEK 
i—> KENTVILLE —> DRUMHELLER 
—> NEWCASTLE Galt 
North Bay Goderich 
—> OKANAGAN VALLEY —> LACHUTE- ‘ 
Prince Rupert STE. THERESE 
MINOR AREAS —> QUEBEC NORTH SHORE | —> LINDSAY 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) STE. AGATHE- istowel 
ST. JEROME —> MEDICINE HAT 








—> ST. HYACINTHE 

—> ST. STEPHEN 

—> SUMMERSIDE 

—> TRURO 
Valleyfield 

— > VICTORIAVILLE 

—> WOODSTOCK, N.B. 

—> YARMOUTH 








—> OWEN SOUND 
—> PEMBROKE 
—> PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 
—> SAULT STE. MARIE 
—> SIMCOE 
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St. Thomas 
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Walkerton 
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—> INGERSOLL 








LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


GROUP 4 


—> WEYBURN 


— > The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. 


ATLANTIC 


EMPLOYMENT increased rapidly 
in the Atlantic region during May. 
Persons with jobs at May 18 were 
estimated at 517,000, an increase 
of 44,000 from the previous month f- 
and of 18,000 from the previous : 475,000 

year, Seasonal industries were : With Jobs: 
almost entirely responsible for the 5%? 7 — he apa he 
employment increase during the 
month, which was about normal for [ 
the season despite the fact that | 400,000 
outdoor activities were hampered [| ne en 
by adverse weather. Backward Or AN Saas 4 
spring weather delayed seeding 
operations in most areas but agri- 
cultural employment showed the 
usual seasonal expansion. [ishing 
operations were seriously hampered 
by bad weather so that processing plants were operating at less than full 
time. Construction, logging, trucking, and trade establishments accounted 
for much of the gain in non-farm employment during the month. 





Fourteen of the 2] areas of the region were reclassified during May, 
12 from the substantial to the moderate surplus category and two from 
the moderate surplus to the balanced category. At June l, the area 
classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in sub- 
stantial surplus, 4 (3); in moderate surplus, 15 (13); in balance, 2 (5). 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Unemployment decreased 
less than usual during May, largely because of a slow pick-up in con- 
struction. Fishing and fish processing recorded small employment gains; 
lobster fishing continued to be hampered by ice conditions. The over- 
all employment situation was slightly worse than last year because of a 
slow employment rise in some of the main seasonal industries. 


Halifax (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Except 
for seasonal increases in employment the labour market situation changed 
very little during the month. A shortage of orders resulted in the release 
of a few workers at the Halifax shipyards but manufacturing employment, 
on the whole, remained about the same as a year before. The Halifax 
waterfront remained less active than last year. 


New Glasgow (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
Employment increased slowly as continuing cold weather delayed the 
resumption of outdoor activities in most seasonal industries. The railway 
rolling stock industry continued operating below capacity but production 
and employment were expected to increase in June following the begin- 
ning of work on a new order. 


Moneton (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Local 
employment conditions showed the usual seasonal strengthening. 
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Charlottetown, Summerside, Kentville, Truro, Yarmouth, Bathurst, Ed- 
mundston, Newcastle, St. Stephen, and Woodstock (major agricultural 
and minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


Bridgewater (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


QUEBEC 


THE labour force in the Quebec 
region expanded further during May, 
pees : ene | rising seasonally after having 
OE os ee a | levelled off during April. Employ- 
Gees eae cee | | ment rose during the month and 
Se 4 recorded a slightly higher increase 

5 fs | than a year earlier. Unemployment 


(1,000, 00a With debe | decreased slightly more than 
es = 7 | seasonally and _ represented a 
= 1,500,000 ——™ e 


smaller percentage of the labour 





) ? 
1,450,000 —“*w=g4%— = : 2 
1,400,000 "| force than in the correspondi ng 


rind Seeking Wen = |_-« Month in the last three years. At 


and Seeking Work ‘ i 
May 18, persons with jobs were 


e ah — | estimated at 1,569,000, an increase 
oN | of 71,000 over the month before 
: GHEE WE GNESI IES § | and 52,000 over last year. Persons 

| without jobs and seeking work 
decreased by 56,000, to 71,000 at 
mid-May. Despite a much larger labour force, this figure was 4,000 lower 
than that at the same time last year. 


100,000 





While cool and dry weather hampered agricultural activity in some 
parts of the region, ploughing had been completed and seeding begun in 
many areas. Employment, however, rose most sharply in the non-agri- 
cultural sector of the economy, with continuing year-to-year increases 
in iron and steel products, transportation equipment, electrical apparatus 
and chemical products. Employment declined seasonally in secondary 
textiles but increased in logging, the manufacture of wood products, in 
food and beverages, transportation, services and construction, although 
in the last industry unemployment was still higher than a year before. 
A boom in industrial and commercial construction partially offset the 
marked decline in residential construction. 


Fifteen of the 24 labour market areas in the region were reclassified 
during the month. At June 1, the areas were classified as follows (last 
year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 6 (4); in moderate 


surplus, 14 (14); in balance, 4 (6). 


Local Area Developments 
Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Employment rose in the 
manufacture of leather products and in the industries allied with con- 
struction, although in a number of these, the level was still lower than 
last year. In construction, transportation and the food and beverage 
industries employment rose seasonally. Unemployment increased, how- 
ever, in both primary and secondary textiles. Because of the expansion 
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of the labour force, largely through immigration, unemployment generally 
was slightly higher than a year ago. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
Unemployment dropped in the seasonal industries. Employment was high 
in sawmills and in the manufacture of paper products. The log drive was 
under way and some cutting operations had begun before the end of the 
month, Shortages of skilled mechanics, printers and sewing machine 
operators were registered but layoffs occurred in primary textiles and 
boot and shoe manufacturing. 


Lac St. Jean, Farnham- Granby, Joliette, Sherbrooke and Trois-Rivieres 
(major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Employment 
rose with the resumption of forestry operations; in addition to the drive 
some cutting had already begun by the end of the month. Trucking em- 
ployment rose seasonally following the lifting of road restrictions and 
employment in the construction and allied industries also increased. 
Service workers were being hired as hotels and restaurants prepared for 
the holiday season. However, the strike of some 6,500 aluminum workers 
at Arvida, continuing since mid-May, affected the entire Lac St. Jean 
labour market area. 


Thetford-Megantic-St. Georges, Drummondville, Quebec North Shore, 
Ste. Agathe - St. Jérome, St. Hyacinthe and Victoriaville (major agricultural 
and minor). Reclassified from Group ] to Group 2. 


Lachute-Ste. Thérése, St. Jean and Sorel (minor). Reclassified from 
Group 2 to Group 3. 


ONTARIO 
EMPLOYMENT in Ontario continued 


to increase during May. Persons 
with jobs at May 18 were estimated 
at 2,112,000, an increase of 53,000 
from the previous month and of } 
74,000 from the previous year. | mee =" 
At the same time, unemployment [77 "” Re ore 
continued to decline but was still ai 

higher than last year. Residential 


= 2, 200,000 Labour Force 


= 2,150,000 


= 2,150,000 


Persons 


With Jobs 


construction, building supplies and 
equipment producing industries and, 
to some extent, the automobile in- 
dustry were mainly responsible for 


= 2,100,000 
2,050, 000-5 


Persons Without Jobs 
and Seeking Work 
100,000 





the reduced rate of employment in- 
crease. In addition, farm operations 
were somewhat delayed by unfavour- 
able weather conditions. Heavy in- 
dustry remained steady and light 
manufacturing industries showed some further improvement. Log driving 
and sawmilling were in full operation. Professional, technical and skilled 
clerical personnel and, in some areas, experienced farm help remained 
in short supply. 


50,000 sssemeees 


JieAw Sa OmNee Da be Me “Ay Messy 





Twenty of the 34 labour market areas in the region were reclassified 
during the month, At June l, the area classification was as follows 
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(last year’s figures in brackets): in moderate surplus, 6 (2); in balance, 
28 (31); in shortage, 0 (1). 


Local Area Developments 

Metropolitan areas reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3: Hamilton — In- 
creased activities in non-residential construction and lake shipping 
were mainly responsible for the substantial drop in unemployment. The 
iron and steel industry maintained a high level of employment. A strike 
at the International Harvester plant made 2,000 workers temporarily idle. 
Ottawa-Hull — The employment situation improved considerably in most 
occupations. Toronto — Most industries contributed to the increase in 
employment. Heavy industry continued firm. Activity in processing and 
light manufacturing increased. The textile industry, except clothing, 
was busy. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. An increase 
in non-residential construction and the gradual resumption of farm work 
brought the area into the moderate surplus group. Employment in the 
automobile and automotive feeder plants remained low, with additional 
layoffs at the Chrysler Corporation plant. 


Cormwall (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
Intensification of work on the St. Lawrence Seaway resulted in a re- 
duction of the labour surplus. 


Major industrial areas reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Kitchener — 
Manufacturing industries, with the exception of woodworking and some 
home appliances, were busy. London — The iron and steel industry 
operated at capacity. The textile and shoe industries were busy. There 
was some curtailment in the production of diesel locomotives. Niagara 
Peninsula — Employment increased in manufacturing, trade, shipbuilding 
and repairs. Oshawa — Small layoffs occurred in the automobile industry. 
Automotive parts production was normal. Sudbury — Sawmill operations 
and river drives were well under way. The demand for metal miners for 
the Blind River district continued strong. Timmins-Kirkland Lake — 
All sawmills were producing at capacity. There was increased activity 
at the silver mines. 


Chatham (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
Rtenewed farm operations brought new demand for labour. Some 300 
Portuguese immigrants were brought into the area to relieve the expected 
farm labour shortage. 


Belleville- Trenton, Bracebridge, Lindsay, Owen Sound, Pembroke, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Simcoe and Woodstock -Ingersoll (minor). Reclassified from 
Group 2 to Group 3. 


PRAIRIE 


ECONOMIC activity in the Prairie region showed a decided increase 
during May. Persons with jobs at May 18 were estimated at 1,015,000, 
an increase of 58,000 from the previous month and of 24,000 from the 
previous year. Ihe rise in employment was accompanied by a larger 
expansion than usual of the labour force. Nevertheless, unemployment 
showed a sizeable decline, falling to about the level of a year before. 
All parts of the region recorded considerable employment increases 
during the month but there was little evidence of widespread labour 
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shortages. While additional farm 





workers could have been used in | LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — PRAIRIE 
many areas, farm operators pro- - ey arn ris 

ceeded rapidly with their spring  [:19s0.000 Labour Force 

work and were reported to have = 1,000,000— . 

virtually completed the seeding of {| 950,000-— 

grain crops bythe end of the month. [| eee ied oh 

A sharp pick-up in construction | Non-Agriculture 


° 700,000 ah AS ae 
employment resulted in shortages | 650,00 ~eghcooo oot 
of certain skills although supplies — [: 600,000 =" 
of construction labour generally | 


With Jobs: 


were somewhat heavier than a year f: ie Agriculture 

= 350,000 ae 
before; the strongest demands were f: er 4 
for heavy equipment operators and f§ 3 


250, 000 


welders for pipeline construction. 


On the whole, there wasa much_ [- easier Pere Lat, a 
better balance between the demand |. 
and supply of labour in the Prairie 
region than in other parts of the country. This was reflected in the NES 
statistics for the end of the month, which showed 40 per cent as many job 
vacancies as job registrations in the Prairie region compared with 15 
per cent for the country as a whole. 





Sixteen of the 20 areas in the region were reclassified during the 
month. At June 1, the area classification was as follows (last year’s 
figures in brackets): in balance, 19 (16); in shortage, 1 (4). 


Local Area Developments 
Calgary (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Rapid 
employment expansion continued but labour shortages were much less 
widespread than a year earlier. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Unem- 
ployment fell steadily and by the end of the month farm workers, hard 
rock miners, heavy equipment operators and pipeline workers were in 
very short supply. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Manu- 
facturing accounted for much of the employment increase in this area. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to 
Group 3. Employment increased sharply in forestry and construction. 


Brandon, Lethbridge, North Battleford, Prince Albert, Red Deer and 
Yorkton (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


Dauphin, Portage La Prairie, Drumheller, Medicine Hat and Dawson 
Creek (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


Weyburn (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 4. 


PACIFIC 


THE employment situation in the Pacific region showed a marked improve- 
ment during May as seasonal demand for labour increased. Persons with 


jobs rose by 19,000 to 474,000, about 20,000 higher than in May 1956. 
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However, although the decrease in 
sess 4] unemployment during May was 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - PACIFIC =} oreater than last year, the number 
— ——— 1955-56 1956-57 = 
of unemployed persons at June | 
was higher than a year earlier. 
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Increased logging and saw- 
milling activity resulted in greater 
demand for workers in these in- 
dustries, but employment was still 
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employment rose moderately to a 
higher level than in May 1956, 





There was some improvement in most sections of manufacturing but the 
production level of plants largely dependent on orders from logging and 
sawmilling firms was lower than last year. Employment remained high 
in engineering firms producing heavy machinery and units for hydro- 
electric power plants, oil refineries and pulp mills. Steel fabricating 
plants and shipyards employed more workers than last year. 


During the month, five areas were reclassified, two from the sub- 
stantial to the moderate labour surplus category and three from moderate 
labour surplus to balance. At June 1, classification of the ten areas 
in the region was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in sub- 
stantial surplus, 1 (1); in moderate surplus, 6 (2); in balance, 3 (7). 


Local Area Developments 

Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. The 
employment situation improved considerably during May. The possibility 
of strikes in the forestry industries limited the extent of the improvement 
in logging in outlying areas but, at the same time, resulted in acceler- 
ated production in sawmilling. Activity increased moderately in con- 
struction, including the housebuilding sector. In general, manufacturing 
employment was higher than in April, especially in heavy steel fabricating 
firms, but plants dependent on the forestry industries were not fully 
active, 


Vietoria (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. There 
was a steady demand for labour during the month. More workers were 
required in logging; sawmills operated steadily. Shipbuilding and sheet 
metal firms were busier but machine shops were operating at less than 
capacity because of unsettled conditions in the forestry industries. 
Construction projects progressed favourably but there was little add- 
itional demand for labour. 


Central Vancouver Island and Trail-Nelson (minor). Reclassified from 
Group 2 to Group 3. 


Okanagan Valley and Kamloops (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to 
Group 2. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





CLC General Board Holds First Biennial Meeting 


A union was suspended and automation 
and organization were the chief topics of 
discussion at the first biennial meeting of 
the Canadian Labour Congress General 
Board in Montreal May 1 to 3. 

The General Board consists of the Execu- 
tive Council plus one representative of 
each national and international union 
affiliated to the CLC. It is advisory only, 
and meets biennially in the years between 
Congress conventions. 

The International Union of Operating 
Engineers was suspended following com- 
plaints of repeated raiding by the Union. 

The suspension is to remain in effect 
“until such time as the Canadian ranking 
officers of this union and the membership, 
by statement and action, satisfy the execu- 
tive Council that they are prepared to 
abide by the obligations of membership 
provided in the constitution of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress”. 

This means that the Executive Council 
can lift the suspension at any time such 
evidence of good faith is provided. 

In a quick check, Dr. Eugene Forsey, 
CLC Research Director, found that automa- 
tion appears so far to have had a very 
limited effect on Canadian employment. 
Reporting his findings to the Board, he 
warned that his statement was based on 
a very limited survey. 

Enquiries, Dr. Forsey advised, had been 
made of unions with a total of 665,000 
Canadian members. Of these, 44 per cent, 
with about 240,000 members, provided no 
information, suggesting they were not 
seriously affected. 

“The replies from the rest,” said Dr. 
Forsey, “indicate that automation had had 
little or no effect on total employment in 
their industries, though there have been 
some problems of displacement.” 

Dr. Forsey expressed dissatisfaction with 
the survey because, as a result of the limits 
both of time and CLC facilities, an adequate 
study was impossible. Such a study could 
be made only by the Government, he said. 

President Claude Jodoin told the General 
Board that the biggest challenge facing the 
Canadian labour movement was organiza- 
tion. 

Three sessions of the Montreal meeting 
of the Board were devoted to discussions 
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on organization, led by CLC Director of 
Organization Joe MacKenzie, who outlined 
the procedure for transfers of unions, juris- 
dictional problems and the general organi- 
zational picture. 

Other CLC national directors who dis- 
cussed various phases of Congress activity 
were: Max Swerdlow, education; Howard 
Conquergood, political education; Kalmen 
Kaplansky, international affairs; Dr. Hugene 
Forsey, research; Norman 8S. Dowd, Cana- 
dian Labour; and Jack Williams, public 
relations. 

The General Board learned that in 1955, 
the number of workers covered by collective 
agreements was 1,561,792. At January 1, 
1956, the number of union workers was given 
in government reports as 1,351,652. This 
meant that 210,140 workers were enjoying 
the benefits of union organization without 
sharing the obligations of membership. 

It had been found that “the number of 
workers covered by agreements went up 
very substantially between 1946 and 1955— 
almost 57 per cent”. In spite of this rise 
it was noted that there are more than 
two-and-a-half million Canadians who are 
potential members—650,000 of them in 
classifications generally described as “white- 
collar” workers. 

Considerable praise was given by the 
General Board to a document, “The Extent 
of Union Organization in Canada”, prepared 
under the direction of Andy Andras, 
Assistant Research Director of the CLC. 
It was described as the most complete 
analysis of its kind ever made. 

Future political educational programs of 
the CLC include a series of staff workshops, 
municipal affairs courses, and union 
opinion polls, prepared by the CLC’s Poli- 
tical Education Department, the Director, 
Howard Conquergood, informed the Board. 

Labour council political education co-or- 
dinating committees have already been 
established in a number of centres, including 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Saskatoon and Van- 
couver. Eleven workshops and courses have 
been conducted. In the two months since 
establishment of the programs, 257 local 
unions and 26 labour councils have regis- 
tered, and additional registrations are 
running 30 to 40 each week. 

CLC President Jodoin and Secretary- 
Treasurer MacDonald will represent the 
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CLC at Executive Board sessions of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, to be held in Tunis. Kalmen Kap- 
lansky and CLC Vice-president William 
Mahoney will join them to make up the 
CLC delegation to the general conference 
of the ICFTU, to be held early next month. 

President Jodoin, it was disclosed in a 
Canadian Press dispatch while the Board 
was in session, and confirmed on a television 
interview, turned down a seat in the Senate 
offered to him in 1956. 


Annual Policy Conference 
Held by Steelworkers 


At its national policy conference in Mont- 
real, the United Steelworkers of America 
(CLC) decided to encourage “willing” locals 
of the International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers (ind) to return to 
the bona fide labour movement. The Mine, 
Mill Union was expelled from the former 
Canadian Congress of Labour on the ground 
that it was communist-dominated. 

The two-day convention, held in Montreal 
at the end of April and attended by 319 
delegates, went on record as favouring the 
CCF party as Labour’s political arm, and 
urged the union’s 72,000 Canadian members 
to work and vote for its election; 

Brushed aside two resolutions urging more 
Canadian autonomy by substituting a 
motion of confidence in the “traditional 
and healthy relationship” between American 
and Canadian steelworkers; 

Approved an approach to the Government 
about an automation conference; and 

Mapped its collective bargaining program, 
which included continued efforts for shorter 
hours—a target of less than 2,000 per 
year—and wages equal to those in similar 
U.S. industries. 

The convention also recommended in an 
emergency resolution that its more than 
350 locals “make contributions of a minimum 
of $1 per member per month” to the sup- 
port of the more than 1,000 Steelworkers 
who went on strike at the Gaspe Copper 
Mines operations at Murdochville, Que., 
March 11. 

It was noted by convention delegates that 
“hospitalization programs which have been 
developed under collective bargaining 
arrangements now must be reviewed in the 
light of legislation passed at Ottawa, and 
accepted by several of the provinces”. In 
a resolution it was made clear that the 
Government plan “should be no excuse 
for employers to reduce their contributions” 
to employee welfare programs, which should 
be part of collective bargaining. 

Strong endorsation was given at the con- 
vention to the proposition of having the 
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Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour join the Canadian Labour Congress. 
A resolution to that effect was unanimously 
approved. 

The convention also favoured getting the 
federal Government to call a conference of 
government, management and labour to 
plan “the introduction of the Second Indus- 
trial Revolution”. 

The conference also requested: supple- 
mentary unemployment benefits, a shorter 
work week with the same take-home pay, 
general full employment, severance pay, 
retraining of displaced workers, control of 
industry location, and a lower qualifying 
age for old age security payments. 


Unity of Textile Lebour 
Needed, Convention Told 

Unity among the textile unions and 
proper protection of the industry through 
a government quota and tariff system would 
assure a great future for Canadian workers 
in the trade, William Pollock, international 
president of the Textile Workers Union of 
America, told 200 delegates, representing the 
18,000 Canadian members of the union, at 
the third Canadian convention at Hamilton, 
Ont., last month. 

Half of Canada’s 83,000 textile workers, 
he noted, are organized either in the TWUA, 
the United Textile Workers of America, 
or the Catholic syndicates. 

“Tf they achieved unity, either through 
merger or affiliation, they would be in a 
sound position to achieve their aims in 
better wages and working conditions for the 
industry,” he said. 

Mr. Pollock expressed the view that 
Canadian textile workers are tired of being 
“second-class citizens with wages 35 cents 
below the national industrial average of 
$1.54 an hour”. 

He drew attention to the fact that in 
1956 some 60 per cent of Canada’s textile 
requirements were filled through domestic 
production. But he felt that a tremendous 
job still remains to be done in the textile 
industry. 

“We must unite the organized and we 
must organize the unorganized if we are 
to wipe out the economic and _ social 
injustices that confront textile workers in 
Canada,” he said. 

The convention called the $46-a-month 
old age pension inadequate, and demanded 
a minimum of $100 a month with adjust- 
ments for increases in living costs. 

It was also urged by the delegates that 
amendments be made to the British North 
America Act that would establish a labour 
code covering all industries; a $1.25-an-hour 
minimum wage; and a 35-hour work week. 
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Unions Demand Exclusion 
Of Immigrant Printers 


A demand for the exclusion of all print- 
ing trades workers trying to immigrate to 
Canada until such time as those already 
here have been able to find employment 
was made by the Ontario Federation of 
Printing Trades Unions at a two-day con- 
ference in Ottawa last month. 


A resolution on the same subject was 
adopted a week later at a week-end meeting 
in Montreal of the Ontario-Quebec Typo- 
graphical Conference. The resolution pro- 
tested the “indiscriminate” immigration 
policies of the federal and provincial govern- 
ments, with particular reference to immi- 
grants entering the printing trades. 


Speakers at the Ottawa conference 
included Claude Jodoin, President of the 
Canadian Labour Congress, and Howard 
Conquergood, Director of Political Educa- 
tion of the CLC. 

Bert Groves was elected President of 
the Federation, and other officers are: 
Thomas B. Osborne, Vice-president; Al 
Heritage, Secretary-Treasurer; and George 
Murray, Len Strange, Betty Whittaker, and 
Purdy Churchill, executive. 

The Montreal conference also decided to 
protest delays in conciliation in both Que- 
bec and Ontario. Briefs to both provincial 
governments were called for in a resolution 
adopted by delegates representing more 
than 5,000 members of the International 
Typographical Union in the two provinces. 

Peter McCombe of Peterborough, Ont., 
was elected President of the Conference 
and Harry Walker of Brampton, Ont., Vice- 
president. 


Carpenters’ Ont. Council 
Holds Annual Convention 

A resolution proposing that a person 
would not be disqualified from unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits if he declined a 
job which might cause him undue hardships, 
such as a job some distance from his home, 
was approved by the Ontario Council of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners. 

The Council, at its annual convention 
held last month in London, Ont., also 
approved a resolution calling for union- 
management contracts to provide appren- 
ticeship wages equal to 50 per cent of 
journeymen rates, with increases every six 
months. 

The majority of the 100 delegates rejected 
a revamped resolution which asked the 
Council “to swing its weight behind the 
Ontario Federation of Labour and other 
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labour bodies in their support of candi- 
dates who advocate endorsation of labour 
policies”. 

An earlier resolution from the executive 
urged that the Council “support the CCF 
party morally and financially”. It was sent 
back to the Committee. 

The Brotherhood was urged by Wilf 
Hoult, Council President, to seek a shorter 
work week. 

Other approved resolutions asked: 

That all medical expenses be exempt 
from income tax. 


That carpenters be allowed tax exemp- 
tions for expenses of tools and overalls, 
similar to depreciation exemptions being 
granted on equipment for contractors. 


That income tax exemptions be raised 
to $1,500 for single men and $2,500 for 
married men, 


That all locals promote fair wage com- 
mittees and protective bylaws in their 
municipalities. 


Packinghouse Workers 
To Demand Equal Pay 


Equal pay for women, and longer vaca- 
tions and more statutory holidays to offset 
the effects of automation in the Canadian 
food industry, will form the leading demands 
of the United Packinghouse Workers in 
contract negotiations next year. This was 
decided by 135 delegates, representing 22,000 
Canadian members, at a convention in 
Toronto last month. 


Spokesmen said that there was no dif- 
ferential between men and women in the 
United States packing industry, but that 
U.S. companies in business in Canada have 
a differential of as high as 20 cents an hour, 


Considerable alarm was reported among 
the delegates about the disappearance ot 
jobs and the reduction of short-time earn- 
ings as a result of automation in the food 
industry. 


Other demands of the union will include: 
equal wage rates in the various plants of 
each company across Canada, an increase 
in the spreads between skilled and unskilled 
wage rates in order to re-establish a suit- 
able relationship between them, the union 
shop, the use of the union label on all 
products, the end of the incentive system 
and the incorporation of the incentive 
bonus into the basic wage rate, time and a 
half for Saturday work, double time for 
Sunday work, and an off-shift premium of 
15 per cent. The union will also demand a 
master contract covering all plants of an 
employer, where this has not already been 
gained. 
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ILO Director in Canada, 
V.C. Phelan Dies Suddenly 


The death occurred suddenly on May 6 
of Vincent Cyril Phelan, one of Canada’s 
most distinguished civil servants, at the 
age of 58 years. 

Mr. Phelan died of a heart attack shortly 
after he had addressed a meeting in the 
Confederation Building, headquarters of the 
Department of Labour. 

Few executive officers of the Civil Service 
have travelled as widely on government 
missions in Canada and abroad or repre- 
sented his country so ably as did V. C. 
Phelan, who since 1949 had been on loan 
to the International Labour Office as its 
Canadian Director. 

He entered government service in 1916 
and joined the Department of Labour in 
1920. He held a succession of important 
posts, serving several years as Assistant 
Director of the Employment Service of 
Canada, Director of Registration under the 
National Employment Commission in 
1936-38, and Chief Employment Officer in 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
In 1942, Mr. Phelan was appointed Director 
of Information in the Department of La- 
bour, and served in this capacity until his 
appointment to the ILO. 

Cyril Phelan served on a large number 
of departmental and _ inter-departmental 


committees and for several years was execu- 
tive member of the International Associa- 
tion of Personnel in Employment Associa- 


(IAPES). 


He was elected President of 





that organization in 1940 and was honoured 
by the award of its Citation of Merit in 
1951. 

As President of the Civil Service Federa- 
tion from 1928 to 1947, Mr. Phelan 
repeatedly led delegations to wait on Prime 
Ministers, Ministers of Finance and entire 
cabinets to present briefs on behalf of the 
staff side of the Public Service of Canada. 
Possessed of vast knowledge of the Civil 
Service and its history, he was a keen and 
determined bargainer for higher salaries 
and better working conditions. 

Mr. Phelan was born at Parkhill, Ont., 
and educated there and in Ottawa. He 
obtained a BA degree from St. Patrick’s 
College, Ottawa, by attending night courses 
at the college. 

In 1952, he spent six months in South 
America, making a survey and preparing a 
report for the Government of Brazil and 
for the ILO in connection with possibilities 
of immigration from Europe to Brazil. He 
also investigated the possibilities of estab- 
lishing a public employment service in that 
country. 

In 1952-53 he spent five months in 
Europe in connection with manpower 
administration and visited the United King- 
dom, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, West 
Germany, Sweden and France. 

Since 1945, he was Canadian Representa- 
tive at 15 conferences and committee meet- 
ings of the ILO. 

In 1947 and 1948, he represented the 
Department in Europe, selecting displaced 
persons and other immigrants for settlement 
in Canada. 


His civic service to the City of Ottawa 
included membership on the Ottawa Col- 
legiate Institute Board and President of 
the Ottawa Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion. In 1944 he unsuccessfully contested 
the mayoralty. 


When informed of Mr. Phelan’s death, 
the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, issued this statement: 

“The news of the passing of my good 
friend Cyril Phelan was a great shock, as 
I know it will be to so many, many people 
not only in Canada but in many countries 
throughout the world. His contributions in 
the labour and employment field, not only 
in Canada, but internationally through his 
work with the International Labour Organi- 
zation and its agencies will long be remem- 
bered. Possessing a most retentive mind 
and sound judgment developed through his 
years of experience with the federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, he was a most valued 
contributor at any meeting whether in 
Canada or abroad. He will be greatly 
missed”. 








Arthur Brown, Deputy Minister of La- 
bour,. paid this tribute to Mr. Phelan: 

“All of us in the Department of Labour 
where Cyril Phelan spent so large a part 
of his career are deeply shocked at the 
tragic suddenness of his death. 

“To many of us he was a friend and 
associate of long standing. After he left 
the Department to take up the post of 
Director of Canada Branch of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, we worked closely 
together in matters of common interest in 
connection with the activity of that organi- 
zation. Few Canadians had as wide a 
knowledge of national and international 
affairs, or as many friends and colleagues 
in countries all over the western world. 

“Cyril Phelan left the Canadian Civil 
Service after more than 30 years only to 
become an international civil servant with 
the ILO. Since then he undertook a number 
of technical assistance missions for the ILO 
in other countries, which he carried out 
with distinction. In his international service 
he brought honour to himself and _ his 
country.” 

Claude Jodoin, President of the Canadian 
Labour Congress, said that Mr. Phelan’s 
death will be “deeply regretted throughout 
the Canadian labour movement”. 


Was Railway Brotherhood 
Official, W. L. Best Dies 

Canadian railway labour lost a trusted 
counsellor and administrator, the national 
capital an able public servant, and, in a 
larger sphere, the Canadian nation lost an 
outstanding citizen in the death on May 9 
of William Leslie Best, CBE, former Vice- 
president and National Legislative Repre- 
sentative of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen. Death came to 
him suddenly in his 85th year. 

Born at Westmorland, P.E.I., he entered 
the service of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company at Chapleau, Ont., as a wiper and 
locomotive fireman. He was then 18 years 
old. 

Pride of craftsmanship and devotion to 
duty rapidly earned his promotion and by 
January 1900 he was the engineer in charge 
of some of its major “runs”. He was one 
of the engine crew chosen for the Royal 
Train that conveyed the Duke of Cornwall 
and York (later King George V) across 
Canada in 1901. 

To few men has been given the oppor- 
tunity and the capacity to serve so actively 
and ably and in so many varied fields of 
human welfare as was vouchsafed to Wil- 
liam Best. 

At a testimonial dinner and presentation 
of the Brotherhood’s Fifty Year Emblem 
to him in 1943 before a large assemblage, 


representative of Government, Labour, 
Industry, and civic bodies, a cross section 
of his life of service was revealed in the 
program of the event. 

He was initiated into the Brotherhood at 
Chapleau in 1893. He filled offices in the 
Chapleau local lodge until 1910, during 
which time he was Vice-chairman of the 
General Grievance Committee, B. of L. 
F & E., Canadian Pacific Railway System. 
On June 24, 1910, he was elected Chair- 
man of Canadian Legislative Board and 
Dominion Legislative Representative; this 
title was subsequently changed to Vice- 
President and National Legislative Repre- 
sentative. 

During the First World War Mr. Best 
served on the Ontario Commission on 
Unemployment, the Canadian Wheat Board, 
and the Ottawa Branch of the National 
Fuel Board. He was a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Ottawa Civic 
Hospital and a Director and Treasurer of 
the Ottawa Association for the Blind. 

He attended two International Labour 
Conferences in Geneva, the 6th conference 
(1924) as Technical Adviser to Canada’s 
Labour Delegate, the 19th conference (1935) 
as Technical Adviser to the Canadian 
Government Delegate. 

In recognition of such service, William 
Best was included in His Majesty’s Birth- 
day Honours List, June 2, 1943, when 
appointed a Commander of the Most 
Excellent Order of the British Empire. 

When, to meet wartime exigencies in 
industrial relations, the National War La- 
bour Board was created, William Best was 
Labour’s representative on that body and 
remained a board member in its con- 
tinuance as the Canada Labour Relations 
Board. 

Quite apart from his service in state and 
labour areas was his devotion to the United 
Church of Canada, to which he gave of 
his time and talents as an outstanding lay- 
man. 

A daughter, Miss Evelyn Best, is a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Legislation Branch of 
the Department of Labour and is Secretary 
of the Canadian Association of Adminis- 
trators of Labour Legislation. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics last 
month released National Accounts, Income 
and Expenditure, 1950-56, which provides 
the statistical detail of the main national 
accounts aggregates published earlier this 
year. It may be obtained from the Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa, at a cost of 50 cents. 
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Women in Labour Force 
Subject of New Booklet 


Publication of a new booklet entitled 
Women at Work in Canada, prepared by 
the Women’s Bureau of the Department, 
has been announced. 

The purpose of the new handbook is to 
give a factual account of the growth in 
numbers, the age distribution, the marital 
status, the occupations and the earnings of 
gainfully employed women in Canada. It 
contains also a brief description of the laws 
which effect women’s work and some infor- 
mation regarding working conditions in 
selected industries. 

According to the new fact book, a 
dramatic increase has occurred in the num- 
ber of women in the Canadian labour force 
in the course of the past 50 years. In 1901 
there were 238,000 women in the labour 
force, representing some 13.5 per cent of 
the total female population. By 1951 
there were 1,164,000 female participants in 
Canada’s labour force, representing 23.6 per 
cent of the female population. 

During the past ten years, several changes 
have taken place in the labour force par- 
ticipation of women of different age groups. 
The most important has been the increase 
in the proportion of women in the 45 to 64 
age group who are now in the labour force. 
These are mainly women whose families 
have grown up or whose home responsibili- 
ties no longer require full attention. Many 
of these have taken jobs for the first time. 

The handbook is obtainable in both 
English and French from the Queen’s 
Printer at 25 cents a copy. 


Three Firms Reject Bid 
Vo BDiseuss Shorter Week 


Plans for obtaining a shorter work week 
with increased pay and improved fringe 
benefits, recently announced by the United 
Automobile Workers, will meet stiff resist- 
ance, John R. Bugas, Vice-president of the 
Ford Motor Company, intimated last 
month. In a speech which was one of a 
series sponsored by the Labor and Indus- 
trial Relations Center of the Michigan 
State University, although he avoided dis- 
cussion of particular issues, he referred to 
the UAW pronouncement as “smoke- 
screens” and as part of the “softening up” 
process. 

Although he described the economic out- 
look as good, Mr. Bugas said that there was 
evidence that “inflation is being fostered 
and capital formation discouraged by 
attempts of organized labour to seek wage 
and fringe benefits which the economy 
cannot safely absorb”. Average hourly 
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earnings in manufacturing, he said, in- 
creased by 10 per cent between the middle 
of 1955 and the end of 1956, and he con- 
tended that increases of this size could not 
be absorbed through greater productivity. 
The result was what he described as “a 
wage-cost-price spiral, and not the reverse”. 

General Motors Corporation and Ameri- 
can Motors Corporation in the United 
States last month rejected an invitation by 
Walter Reuther to six automobile com- 
panies to join with his union in a study of 
the question of a shorter work week. 

Louis G. Seaton, a Vice-president of 
General Motors, said in a letter to Mr. 
Reuther that the union’s proposal “means 
that you are actually seeking to begin 
negotiations nearly a year ahead of time 
on a demand which has already been estab- 
lished by your union as its ‘next major 
goal’... Realistically, your proposal is not 
for the purpose of studying whether there 
should be a ‘shorter work week with 
increased take-home pay’ but rather a study 
of how and when.” Mr. Seaton concluded: 
“We decline your invitation.” 


Will Featherbedding Hold 
Back Automation’s Gains? 


Automation and other radical departures 
in industrial methods may be held back by 
make-work rules enforced by the unions, in 
the opinion of some industrialists. This fear 
that featherbedding practices may increase 
to such an extent as partially to nullify the 
benefits of new labour-saving methods is 
examined in an article by A. H. Raskin in 
a recent issue of the New York Times. 

Union spokesmen, the writer says, ridicule 
these fears, and insist that labour welcomes 
improved technical methods, as long as 
there are adequate guarantees that their 
benefits will be fairly shared amongst 
workers, employers and the public. 

So far, according to the article, it seems 
that complaints about featherbedding have 
come mainly from those industries in which 
such practices have been prevalent for half 
a century or more—railways, printing and 
publishing, the building trades, trucking, 
and the entertainment industry. U.S. Secre- 
tary of Labor James P. Mitchell is cited 
as being among those who believe that 
featherbedding is not likely to become a 
serious drag on productivity outside of 
these industries. He thinks that an expand- 
ing economy and an increasing scarcity of 
labour will in the future focus attention on 
ways of saving labour. 

US. government officials are also of the 
opinion that the change to new methods 
will be gradual enough to allow time for 


training displaced workers and to prevent 
the occurrence of any mass unemployment. 


Even among management officials there 
is a strong difference of opinion as to the 
extent tg which make-work practices at 
present interfere with efficiency. Some fac- 
tory executives contend that productivity 
in manufacturing enterprises has been held 
back by at least 15 per cent. Many manage- 
ment engineers dispute this estimate, how- 
ever. 


“Measuring what men can reasonably be 
expected to produce, consistent with health 
and safety, remains a process in which the 
area of disagreement among experts often 
exceeds the estimated holdback,” says Mr. 
Raskin. “Union time-study specialists note 
that the productivity of American factory 
workers runs well above that of workers 
operating identical machinery in most 
foreign countries.” 


Attempts to check featherbedding by 
legislation during recent years have included 
the Hobbs Anti-Racketeering Act, aimed 
at the Teamsters Union; and the Lea Act, 
intended to prevent the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians from compelling radio 
stations to hire more musicians than they 
needed. 


The Taft-Hartley Act, which made it an 
unfair labour practice for a union to “cause 
or attempt to cause an employer to pay 
or deliver or agree to pay or deliver any 
money or other thing of value, in the nature 
of an exaction, for services which are not 
performed or not to be performed”, was 
a third attempt of the kind. Two decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court have, 
however, disappointed the hopes that were 
placed on the effectiveness of this provision. 


The article mentions the findings of two 
manpower experts at the University of 
Michigan, Professors William Haber and 
Harold M. Levinson, who last year com- 
pleted a survey of the building trades, 
which have been a frequent target of 
charges of make-work practices. These two 
men found that efficiency in construction 
trades had declined during the last 25 years, 
although there had been an improvement 
since World War II. 

They also found, however, that there 
seemed to be no connection between 
lowered efficiency and the activities of 
trade unions. In cities where unions were 
weak the efficiency record was much the 
same as in cities where they were strong. 
Although the experts criticized some union 
policies as having the effect of swelling 
labour requirements unduly, in general they 
found that the record of the building crafts 
in permitting the use of new methods, and 


in avoiding any calculated restrictions on 
productivity, was better than had been 
commonly believed. 

The American Institute of Management, 
the writer remarks, recently pointed out 
that management seemed to be about as 
guilty of featherbedding as labour. The 
Institute said that 90 per cent of all com- 
panies seemed to suffer from featherbedding 
among executives. It mentioned as exam- 
ples a case in which a bank merger left 
four vice-presidents without specific respon- 
sibilities, and another case of the “kicking 
upstairs” of a sales manager who could not 
get on with other departmental heads in 
his company. 

“Despite manpower waste at the top and 
the bottom,” the article concludes, “the 
economy is still setting records in corporate 
profits and employee earnings. If fears 
of unemployment can be permanently set at 
rest, real progress may eventually be made 
in squeezing some of the water out of our 
job system. Twelve years of post-war pros- 
perity have provided a start toward such 
reassurance.” 





If Automation Ends Job, 
Workers Provided for 


Financial help for employees discharged 
for technological reasons and arrangements 
to enable employees to move when opera- 
tions are transferred between plants were 
provided in a new contract between the 
Pacific Coast Borax Company in California 
and the chemical workers’ union in the 
plant. 

The contract provided for a severance 
pay plan with benefit rates based on age 
and length of service and to range from 
two weeks’ to 52 weeks’ pay. Tied in with 
this plan is a supplemental unemployment 
benefits provision guaranteeing employees 
75 per cent of their “applicable wage rate” 
when supplemental benefits are combined 
with state unemployment compensation. 

Because the company is planning to trans- 
fer a substantial part of one plant to 
another, the contract also provides for an 
“integrated seniority program” under which 
the company agreed to give qualified em- 
ployees from the former plant the first 
chance at new openings in the latter and 
to reimburse employees making the transfer 
for moving expenses. 





Earl Watson Dies 
Earl R. Watson, one of Windsor’s best 
known labour leaders, and since 1945 Presi- 
dent of Local 195, United Auto Workers, 
the unit at the Ford Motor Company of 
Canada, died on Monday, May 27, at the 
age of 61. 
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Blind Persons Receiving 
Allowances Decrease 

The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Blind Per- 
sons Act decreased from 8,297 at December 
31, 1956, to 8,256 at March 31, 1957. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$733,571.32 for the quarter ended March 31, 


1957, compared with $740,780.44 in the pre- . 


ceding quarter. Since the inception of the 
Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $15,384,972.33. 

Federal expenditure for the fiscal year 
1956-57 amounted to $2,959,525.74, an 
increase of $41,031.61 over the expenditure 
of $2,918,494.13 in 1955-56. 

At March 31, 1957, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$37.38 to $39.60. In all provinces the maxi- 
mum allowance paid was $40 a month. 


Enerease in Payments 
To Disabled Persons 


The number of persons in Canada receiv- 
ing allowances under the Disabled Persons 
Act increased from 30,716 at December 31, 
1956, to 31,835 at March 31, 1957. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,900,306.28 for the quarter ended March 
31, 1957, compared with $1,840,299.93 in the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $13,251,797.87. 

Federal expenditure for the fiscal year 
1956-57 amounted to $7,167,352.38, an in- 
crease of $1,502,285.73 over the expenditure 
of $5,665,066.65 in 1955-56. 

At March 31, 1957, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$33.94 to $39.44. In all provinces the maxi- 
mum allowance paid was $40 a month. 


Continue Hospital Grants 
Another Five Years 


Federal hospital construction grants will 
be continued for a further period of five 
years, 1t was announced last month. 

Following is a text of Health Minister 
Martin’s announcement: 

“Tt was nine years ago that Prime Minis- 
ter King announced to Parliament, on 
May 14, 1948, the inauguration of the 
National Health Program, in which, each 
year since then, grants totalling between 
$30,000,000 and $40,000,000 have been made 
available to the provinces for various im- 
portant health purposes. 

“The eighth single grant in the list of 
grants announced in the original program 
was an amount of thirteen millions annually 
for hospital construction purposes. 
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“In the first five years of the National 
Health program a total of over $65,000,000 
was voted by Parliament for necessary 
hospital construction. 

“On the program’s fifth anniversary in 
May 1953, I announced to Parliament the 
Government’s intention to continue federal 
grants for hospital construction purposes 
for a further five-year period. From 1953 to 
the present time, Parliament has voted an 
additional $34,000,000 for this purpose, as 
well as revoting unspent balances left over 
from previous years. In the nine-year 
period, from 1948 to 1957, the Government 
has therefore obtained preliminary approval 
for total grants exceeding $100,000,000 to 
assist the provinces in the building of 
necessary new hospital facilities. 

“Hiven though we have not reached the 
end of the second five-year period, I wish 
to announce that it will be the policy of 
this Government that federal hospital con- 
struction grants will continue to be provided 
for a further period of five years on a basis 
and on a scale similar to the program which 
has proved so outstandingly successful since 
1948.” 


Claims No Real Shortage 
OF Engineers in U.S. 


There is no real shortage of professional 
engineers in the United States, in the 
opinion of George E. Kopetz, Vice-president 
of Blaw-Knox Co. 

Writing in a recent issue of the New 
York Journal of Commerce, Mr. Kopetz 
says: “True enough, there are unfilled 
engineering needs in industry. However, 
these primarily are needs resulting from the 
diversion, waste and misuse of engineering 
manpower. The problem is not a funda- 
mental shortage in terms of the crop of 
engineers harvested by the nation’s univer- 
sities, so much as in the distribution and 
use of the graduates. 

“Our real problem is why so many 
engineers leave home, leave their chosen 
field and allow themselves to be sidetracked 
in less rewarding or less challenging roles. 
It is estimated that some 30 per cent of 
all graduated engineers, men who are some 
years removed from their university days, 
are walking the skid row of professional 
neglect. I mean they have surrendered to 
lower grade positions, to clerking, to routine, 
non-professional jobs.” 

This situation is contrasted by the writer 
with that which prevails in the medical 
profession, which “loses only 2 per cent of 
its harvested crop”. 

Other ways in which engineering resources 
are wasted, he said, include: the main- 
tenance of “large pools of reserve engineers 
by certain segments of industry, particularly 





those associated with large government- 
sponsored activities”; the “mass hiring of 
engineers for sheer numbers without regard 
to their individual future careers”; and 
“the pigeonholing of engineers in routine 
drawing assignments for long periods, diver- 
sion to so-called administrative work that is 
really glamorized clerking, adding more and 
more bread to the engineering work sand- 
wich by increasing the repetitive and paper 
work”. 

Mr. Kopetz also mentions “the accumula- 
tion of ‘engineering whiskers’—that is, con- 
tinuing to do considerable spot and detail 
engineering of a repetitive nature that 
should have been standardized and removed 
from the engineers’ work load.” 


He blames management for neglecting 
the training of engineers. With regard to 
salaries he says: “For many years there 
was a prevailing complaint that although 
engineers were often recruited with attrac- 
tive starting salaries, a decade later would 
find them not far advanced in the income 
scale. This complaint is no longer as valid 
as it used to be, but there is still some 
disposition to take engineers for granted 
once they are on the payroll and forget that 
they need and respond to incentives and 
increased rewards just as others do.” 


This businessman’s view finds corrobora- 
tion in a speech recently delivered by John 
Taft, Vice-president of the Engineers and 
Scientists of America, at a special con- 
ference on labour relations held in Chicago 
by the American Management Association. 


According to estimates, he said, there are 
now between 500,000 and 600,000 engineers 
employed in the United States, amounting 
to nearly 1 per cent of the total work force. 
This mass employment has injured the 
engineers’ professional standing. They are 
looked upon by many employers, he said, 
as technical jacks-of-all-trades, they are 
used for the wrong kinds of jobs, and are 
subject to galling supervision. They often 
have to work in noisy, badly lighted and 
poorly ventilated quarters. 

In the matter of salaries, he said that 
although starting rates are at a record level 
of $450 a month, the fact remains that 
the vast majority of competent professional 
engineers are getting salaries that are very 
little higher than the starting rates. A man 
with from 15 to 20 years’ experience makes 
considerably less than twice the starting 
rate. He pointed out that fewer than 10 
per cent of the engineers make more than 
$10,000 a year; and he compared this with 
journeymen-craftsmen’s wages, which in 
several large cities run to more than $7,500 
a year, not including overtime. 
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Mr. Taft mentioned some of the collec- 
tive bargaining aims of the engineers, which 
include: suitable salaries, ensured by job 
and salary evaluation plans; merit increases; 
premium pay for overtime; tuition refunds 
and leaves of absence for advanced training 
to increase proficiency; negotiation regard- 
ing working conditions and fringe benefits, 
as well as such special matters as patent 
assignments, patent awards, and bonuses; 
and the provision of a vehicle of communi- 
cation between engineers and management 
in order to improve relations between the 
two. 


Says Older Workers 
Found More Efficient 


Older workers are more efficient in the 
work they are doing than their younger 
colleagues, in the opinion of Dr. L. F. 
Koyl, of Toronto’s Sunnybrook Hospital. 


The older worker, Dr. Koyl says research 
has shown, takes less time to do the same 
job, his reliability is greater, and he knows 
his work better. 


Dr. Koyl’s findings are supported by Dr. 
W. G. Scott, National Employment Service, 
Toronto, who says: 


“People age differently. Some men are 
old at 50. Some are young at 80. It is 
impossible to take chronogical age and say, 
‘this man is no longer useful.’ It is better 
to take his physical and psychological age.” 


Apprenticeship Opened 
To Older Ford Workers 


A plan designed to enhance job oppor- 
tunities for older production employees has 
been signed by the United Automobile 
Workers and the Ford Motor Company in 
the United States. 

It permits older workers to apply in the 
company’s apprentice program, previously 
open only to employees between the age of 
18 and 26. Employees with more than 90 
days’ employment, if accepted for appren- 
ticeship, are also entitled to company-paid 
classroom instruction. 


A UAW spokesman said the plan will 
help to alleviate the present shortage of 
trained personnel, expected to grow more 
acute as automation progresses. 











Mrs. Flora H. Glen, a member of the 
editorial staff of the Lasour GazertTe for 
the past eight years, retired last month. 

Mrs. Glen had been in the Canadian 
government service for approximately 20 
years, mainly in research and editorial 
work. She has now taken up residence 
near London, England. 
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Housing Starts Decline 
In First Four Months 

Fewer starts on new residential dwelling 
units were reported in the January-April 
period this year compared with last, accord- 
ing to advance figures. Completions were 
also down from a year earlier, as were the 
number of units in various stages of con- 
struction at April 30. 

Starts in the four-month period declined 
to 15,709 units from 24,874 in 1956’s corres- 
ponding period, completions fell to 31,656 
units from 34,784, and units under con- 
struction at April 30 numbered 53,829 com- 
pared with 68,071. 

In the United States, non-farm housing 
starts rose to 92,000 units in April, the USS. 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported. Although 11 per cent 
higher than in March, this total was the 
smallest number of dwelling units started 
in April in any year since 1949 and was 
down 17 per cent from a year ago. 

At the end of the first four months, 
housing starts for 1957 were running 17 
per cent behind a year ago and at the lowest 
level since 1949. The current January-April 
total of 303,000 new houses and apartments 
included 287,600 private and 15,400 public 
units. 





British Retlways Face 
*“Diesel Issue’? Too 


The manning of diesel locomotives is a 
subject of dispute between railways and 
railway unions in the United Kingdom, as 
it is in Canada and the United States. The 
British Transport Commission, arguing from 
experience on electric trains, says that one 
man is enough to drive a diesel train. The 
unions have protested about the possible 
danger to the public in having only one 
man in the cab. The Associated Society 
of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen fear 
the loss of a large proportion of their 
membership if the Commission’s plans go 
through. 

However, the ASLEF and the National 
Union of Railwaymen have discussed the 
matter privately, and are expected to 
resume negotiations with the Commission 
soon. 

As regards the non-operating employees 
the Commission have agreed as far as pos- 
sible to find jobs in their present districts 
for those who become redundant owing to 
the introduction of plans for reducing 
labour. Those who are transferred to less 
well paid posts will keep their original rate 
of pay for three years, subject to certain 
conditions. It has been stated that British 
Railways will live up to their reputation 
by offering jobs to everyone affected. 
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Speaking at the General Federation of 
Trade Unions’ conference recently, W. P. 
Allen, Manpower Adviser to the British 
Transport Commission, said: “Unless the 
present day total of 570,000 railway staff is 
reduced by 10 to 12 per cent in the next 15 
years we cannot hope to revitalize the 
railways and make them an _ economic 
proposition.” 





Canadian Profits Average 
3.6 Cents of Sales Dollar 


Profit on the sales dollar in Canadian 
manufacturing industry in 1956 averaged 
out at 5.8 cents, L. H. Doering, Chairman 
of the Public Relations Committee of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
reported last month. 


This figure was 0.1 cents lower than the 
profit figure for 1955 but 0.6 cents higher 
than for both 1953 and 1954, when the 
figure was 5.2. 


Mr. Doering’s report was based on a 
nation-wide study by the Association of 
the breakdown of manufacturing industry’s 
sales dollar. The survey broke down the 
profits even further by showing that 22 
cents of 1956’s sales profit were paid out 
in dividends, while 3.6 cents were ploughed 
back into the business. 


Other pertinent figures established by the 
study were: federal and provincial income 
taxes in 1956 were 4.4 cents out of each 
dollar of sales; the number of shareholders 
in the companies responding to the ques- 
tionnaire, 572,940, was higher than the 
number of employees, 436,981; total invest- 
ments of the 1,023 companies amounted to 
$5,726,682,000; of the companies replying to 
the questionnaire, 104 reported a loss on 
their year’s operations. 

The survey was based on replies from 
1,023 member companies which had net 
sales of well over eight billion dollars. 

The study was the ninth consecutive 
annual survey by the CMA. 


Old Age Assistance Total 
Down in Fiseal 1956-57 


The number of persons receiving old age 
assistance in Canada decreased from 90,488 
at December 31, 1956, to 89,907 at March 
oleLoog 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$5,075,855.53 for the quarter ended March 
31, 1957, compared with $5,124,703.00 in the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $103,880,645.58. 


Professional and Technical Manpower 


Supply and demand of professional manpower is subject of series of 11 
broadcasts in Department’s weekly “Canada at Work" radio program 


The supply and demand of professional 
manpower formed the subject for a series 
of 11 broadcasts in the Department’s weekly 
“Canada at Work” radio program that has 
just concluded. The broadcasts, heard over 
66 stations from coast to coast, were 
delivered by government officials, spokes- 
men for professional associations, educa- 
tional authorities and business executives. 

The first talk was broadcast during the 
week beginning March 31; the final one, 
during the week beginning June 9. 

Dr. W. R. Dymond, Director, Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of La- 
bour, was the first speaker. Under the title, 
“What Does a Shortage of Professional 
Manpower Mean,” he gave a general intro- 
duction to the subject of the shortage of 
professional manpower, with a statistical 
background, and described the past, pre- 
sent and estimated future of the problem. 

The other speakers and their subjects 
were: 

Dr. Garnet T. Page, General Manager and 
Secretary, Chemical Institute of Canada, 
“Have We Enough Science Teachers in Our 
High Schools?” 


Dr. C. T. Bissell, President, Carleton 
University, Ottawa, “The Needed Expansion 
of University Training Facilities’. 

W. F. McMullen, Engineering Personnel 
Manager, Canadian General Electric Co. 
Ltd., Peterborough, Ont., “We Can’t Afford 
to Misuse Our Engineers”. 


Richard Scott, Manager, Industrial Rela- 
tions Department, Canadian Aviation Elec- 
tronics Ltd., Ville St. Laurent, Que., “New 
Tools for Technicians’. 

H. H. Kerr, Principal, Ryerson Institute 
of Technology, Toronto, “The Engineering 
Technologist”. 

W. H. Evans, Chairman, Special Com- 
mittee on Education and Manpower, Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association, “Indus- 
try’s Role in Producing Professional Man- 
power”. 

Dr. F. T. Rosser, Vice-president , (Ad- 
ministration), National Research Council, 
“Canada’s Position in the World of Pro- 
fessional Manpower”. 

Dean Geoffrey C. Andrew, Deputy to 
the President, University of British Colum- 
bia, “Is a University Degree Important?” 

Prof. M. D. Parmenter, Director, Guid- 
ance Centre, Ontario College of Education, 
University of Toronto, “Vocational Guid- 
ance is the Key to More Professional 
Manpower”. 


Dr. O. M. Solandt, Vice-president, Re- 
search and Development, Canadian National 
Railways, “The Importance of Scientists 
in the Development of Canada”. 

Digests of the texts of the first five 
broadcasts are given below. Digests of the 
texts of the remaining six will appear in 
the July issue. 


What does a Shortage of Professional Manpower Mean? 


Dr. W. R. Dymond, Director, Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour 


“This talk will briefly review some of 
the problems arising from the shortages of 
professional and technical manpower in 
Canada, seek to explain the reasons for 
these shortages, and take a look at the 
outlook and some of the problems of 
training associated with this group. 

“Many kinds of professional manpower 
have been in short supply in most years 
since the end of the war. Engineers and 
scientists have been almost continuously in 
short supply for many years. Demand for 
many other kinds of professional people, 
although not quite so insistent, has also 
been generally greater than available sup- 


plies. 
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“One of the characteristics of professional 
manpower is that machinery and equipment 
cannot be substituted for their services. This 
means that shortages of professional man- 
power have serious effects on the opera- 
tions of organizations that heavily depend 
on their services.” 

In a survey last year of industry, univer- 
sities and government agencies by the 
Department of Labour and the National 
Employment Service to ascertain the extent 
of shortages of professional manpower and 
their effects, one-half of the business enter- 
prises reported shortages, Dr. Dymond said. 
Reporting on the effects of the shortages, 
the majority of those questioned reported 
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cutbacks in production and expansion plans 
and others reported curtailment of develop- 
ment and research activities, the overload- 
ing of professional personnel, the necessity 
of filling positions with inadequately trained 
personnel, and a _ potential shortage of 
future executives. 

“Colleges and universities indicated that 
the major effects of shortages were increases 
in teaching loads, limitation of expansion 
plans, curtailment of research activities, and 
the hiring of unqualified teachers.” 

One basic cause of the shortage of pro- 
fessional personnel in Canada is that the 
number in the college-age group has been 
remarkably constant over the past ten 
years—about 950,000—at a time when the 
Canadian economy was undergoing a record 
expansion, he declared. 

“Any increase in the number going to 
college has basically resulted from increases 
in the proportion of our young people going 
to university,’ Dr. Dymond pointed out. 
In 1946, a little more than five out of one 
hundred of college-age youth attended 
university while in 1955, almost eight out 
of one hundred went to college. 

“Immigration has constituted the other 
important source of professional manpower 
for Canada since the war. In the first 
five years of the post-war period emigration 
of professionals exceeded immigration, so 
that the net loss of professionals was about 
3,000 in these years. In the past five years 
we enjoyed a much better record: a total 
of some 386,000 professionals immigrated 
to Canada, and when emigration is sub- 
tracted we enjoyed a net gain of about 
19,000 during these years. This was par- 
ticularly important during these years when 
there was a falling off of graduations after 
most veterans completed their training, so 
that the total supply of professionals 
remained relatively constant. 

“Graduations from the universities reached 
their low point in 1955 and since then 
have risen, and will continue to increase, as 
the larger numbers in the college-age group 
enter university. Shortages of professional 
manpower were particularly acute in 1956 
because we were at a very low point in 
university graduations at a time when the 
Canadian economy was undergoing a record 
expansion. 


“It is difficult to envisage a situation in 
which shortages would be much more intense 
that at present, and while it is expected 
that requirements will exceed supplies for 
some years yet, the unfavourable balance 
will likely ease somewhat in the next few 
years.” 


The requirements of professional man- 
power will differ a great deal from one 
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profession to another, Dr. Dymond con- 
tinued, so that he could present only a 
broad outline. 

“Professionals are an ever-increasing pro- 
portion of our labour force, which is itself 
growing. In 1931 professionals made up 
about 5.4 per cent of the labour force, and 
in 1956 they made up about 7 per cent. 
This means that, with a growing labour 
force, the number of professional workers 
has almost doubled in a 26-year period. If 
these trends continue in the future, we 
can expect a 50-per-cent increase in our 
requirements for professional workers over 
the next decade, as contrasted to a 40-per- 
cent increase over the past decade.” 

There are currently about 400,000 pro- 
fessional workers in Canada, he said, and 
the growth trends of the past suggest that 
we will need at least 200,000 in the next ten 
years. “The rate of increase in require- 
ments for some kind of professionals will 
be a good deal higher than 50 per cent.” 

The Department’s survey found that the 
average net annual increase in requirements 
for various professional groups from 1956 
to 1958 was forecast as: for all engineers, 
11.4 per cent per year, varying from 6.5 
per cent for mining engineers to 17.4 per 
cent for aeronautical engineers; for all 
scientists, 9.8 per cent, varying from 7.5 per 
cent for biologists to 10.5 per cent for 
chemists; for commerce and business ad- 
ministration graduates, 13.5 per cent. 

“It is not likely that these rates of 
demand will continue over too many years. 
For example, if they did continue for very 
long, engineers would make up about 25 
per cent of our labour force by the year 
2000,” Dr. Dymond stated. 

Turning to the outlook for the supply of 
professional manpower, he cautioned that 
it was hazardous to look very far into the 
future because a great deal depends on 
how many youth decides to go to college 
and how many immigrants with professional 
training can be expected to come to Canada. 

Economics and Research Branch estimates 
suggest that over the next five years, com- 
pared with the past five, there may be 
little change in the supply of immigrants 
with professional training and about the 
Same number of university graduates. 

Dr. Dymond explained that little change 
in the number of university graduations is 
expected because in the years 1951 to 1955, 
graduations were declining from a_ peak, 
whereas in 1956 to 1960 they will be 
climbing from a trough. “This suggests 
that shortages will persist over the next 
five years,” he said. In the subsequent five 
years, 1961 to 1965, while immigration may 
decline, university graduations will increase 
“considerably”. 


“Although requirements are growing all 
the time, supply and demand should be in 
somewhat better balance after 1960.” 


Turning then to the problems surrounding 
the training of professional and technical 
manpower, Dr. Dymond stated that part of 
the shortage of professional manpower 
results from the lack of adequately trained 
technicians, which has meant that profes- 
sionals have often had to do work that 
would be done by competent technicians, 
were they available. The growing demand 
for technicians has been met in part of 
immigration and by the development and 
expansion of education institutions such as 
the Ryerson Institute. 


“Competent technicians usually have to 
be high school or technical school graduates 
because of the background of mathematics 
and science required. In addition, a fully 
trained technician needs two to three, or 
more, years of specialized training and 
work experience beyond high school.” 

Industry is now stepping up its training 
of technicians, he continued, and some 
provinces, such as Ontario, are now making 
plans to provide more adequate training 
facilities for them. 


“A key factor that will hamper the 
development of adequate supplies of scien- 
tists and engineers in future years is the 
serious shortage of qualified teachers of 
science and mathematics in the high schools. 


The mathematics and science teacher pro- 
vides a seed-bed from which our future 
scientists and engineers flower. If qualified 
and interested students are not provided 
with an adequate background in maths and 
science in high school they are not likely to 
be equipped to undertake the rigorous train- 
ing Im science and engineering in university. 
The qualified science and mathematics 
teacher helps to identify and foster an 
interest in these fields on the part of 
youngsters. 


“Persons with adequate qualifications in 
the fields of science and mathematics are 
often pulled out of the educational field 
by more attractive opportunities elsewhere. 
Unless an adequate flow of high school 
teachers in these subjects is provided, the 
very foundation on which much of the 
development of technical manpower in 
Canada depends will be further weakened.” 


The development and expansion of insti- 
tutions of higher learning is a major prob- 
lem, he went on. As recent constructive 
steps in this direction he cited the National 
Conference of Canadian Universities (L.G., 
Dec. 1956, p. 1526) and the doubling of 
federal per capita grants to universities. 


In conclusion, Dr. Dymond pointed out 
that Canada is not alone in facing problems 
of shortages of professional manpower and 
that the problems, in many respects, are 
very similar in other countries. 


Have We Enough Science Teachers in Our High Schools? 


Dr. Garnet T. Page, General Manager and Secretary, Chemical Institute of Canada 


Through the large number of meetings 
held last year to discuss the many factors 
contributing to the present need for more 
professional workers have run four main 
threads of agreement. 


The four points of agreement are: 


1. Canadian universities and colleges are, 
in general, able to handle their share of the 
responsibility for the education and train- 
ing of the university graduates we require. 
The major need is an adequate supply of 
money to allow them to recruit and pay 
their instructional staffs and to enlarge their 
facilities. 


2. As long as we have an expanding tech- 
nological economy we will continue to 
require more scientists and engineers. “The 
state of requiring such personnel is an 
indication of national health, and even 
though we may call it a ‘shortage’ it 
should not be construed as a cause for 
panic.” Those who require these trained 
men should face up to and assume the new 


responsibilities connected with this condi- 
tion, pre-eminent among which are a greatly 
increased amount of financial support for 
universities and a recognition that the 
career of a scientist or engineer must pro- 
vide adequate incentives and rewards, Dr. 
Page advised. 


3. The present apparent shortage of cer- 
tain types of trained personnel could be 
alleviated in some measure by a more 
efficient utilization of professional man- 
power and the employment of technicians 
to relieve them of non-professional “chores”. 


4. The elementary and secondary school 
system needs a thorough examination and 
strengthening. “We are in great need of 
more teachers... In particular, we need a 
system of primary and secondary school 
education that will identify and inspire our 
future specialists in all the fields of higher 
learning, that will instil the discipline of 
study and thought in our young people, and 
that will do more for them than provide 
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the mechanics whereby they may pass a 
set of departmental examinations. As the 
employers of teachers, the Canadian public 
must remember that, in order to attract 
sufficient numbers of the best people to this 
profession, the career of teacher must also 
provide adequate professional and financial 
incentives and rewards. 

“The principal reason for our changing 
manpower needs appears to be the increas- 
ing application of the techniques of auto- 
mation to our economy. Automation brings 
with it a greatly increased responsibility 
for management to plan manpower require- 
ments with regard to both technical per- 
sonnel and labour. Adequate planning will, 
in large measure, avoid the serious social 
and economic dislocations which have 
occurred as a result of some earlier indus- 
trial revolutions. Plans for the numbers, 
skills, and professional qualifications of 
future manpower requirements should be 
made far in advance, and particular atten- 
tion should be paid to the possibility of 
training potential technicians and manage- 
ment personnel from among those now 
employed.” 

The rate and extent of the adoption of 
automation “does not appear to depend so 
much on available capital and related fac- 
tors as the availability of well-trained 
management personnel, scientists, engineers 
and technicians”. 


While we cannot yet see the exact nature 
of the changes that are taking place in the 
machines and processes of industry, “the 
phases of the industrial and scientific revo- 
lutions through which we are now passing 
require a marked upgrading and a higher 
degree of flexibility of the labour force. 
It lays special stress on the full develop- 
ment of high-level talents”. 


Recent predictions and projections of 
the number of skilled persons Canada must 
produce within the next 25 years are 
“almost terrifying”. Even now almost all 
our schools and universities are having 
great difficulty in recruiting professional 
teachers; about 75 per cent of industry 
is experiencing the same problem. 


“We look to our educational systems for 
solutions to most of these manpower prob- 
lems because, in the present manpower 
situation, Canada has a particular need for 
trained abilities at a high level. This need 
has a new urgency, partly because of the 
current demands of industry and business 
and partly because many schools have 
tended to neglect the full education of their 
pupils. 

“Canadian schools are clearly obligated, 
in the light of our manpower needs, to 
intensify their search for means whereby 
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waste of talent can be reduced. It must 
never be forgotten that the best develop- 
ment of the talents of every boy and girl 
is the prime concern of our educational 
system.” 

Over the next five years, very little can 
be done about our supply of personnel 
except to make the best of what we have. 
In the next 10 to 50 years, however, we 
are faced with the necessity of taking some 
action to strengthen our primary and 
secondary school systems. 

“We need a system of primary and 
secondary school education that will serve 
to inspire and identify our future specialists 
in all fields of higher learning, and that 
will instil the discipline of study and 
thought in our young people. 

“Tt has become obvious that the great 
impact of modern technological progress 
demands that immediate action be taken at 
the pre-university level, to ensure the best 
possible teaching of science and mathema- 
tics. It has become equally obvious that 
the high school teachers of science and 
mathematics are the key to many of our 
long-range problems of professional man- 
power. 

“Canada has the manpower; but they 
must be identified, inspired and educated.” 

Recent studies indicate that Canada’s 
requirements for professional manpower will 
double over the next 20 years and also 
that the university-age population will 
probably double during the same period. 
“However, there are certain limiting factors 
that must be considered before assuming 
that our requirements for professional per- 
sonnel will be supplied automatically.” 
Among these factors Dr. Page listed: 


1. A recent tendency among our high 
school population to shy away from pro- 
ceeding to a university or technical school 
education in pure or applied science. “One 
of the main reasons for this is the lack of 
sufficient number of properly qualified high 
school teachers of science and mathematics, 
and a lack of methods for upgrading the 
quality of teaching by those who may find 
it necessary to teach these subjects. This 
condition leads to an almost complete 
absence of one of the most important func- 
tions of the high school teacher of science 
and mathematics—that of identifying and 
inspiring our future scientists and en- 
gineers.” 


2. We have received a very low propor- 
tional net increase in population from 
immigration in the very professional classes 
in which our shortage are most acute. 

3. Our university and technical school 
facilities have very definite limitations 
today and cannot accommodate any sizeable 





increase in student enrolment and maintain 
educational standards without a considera- 
ble expansion of teaching staff, accommoda- 
tion and equipment. 


4. In general, Canada is not yet making 
the most efficient use of its present supply 
of professional personnel. 


Turning to solutions to the problem, Dr. 
Page said that undoubtedly the most im- 
portant single answer was money, both for 
higher salaries and added facilities. While 
higher salaries may attract a larger num- 
ber of scientists and engineers to high 
school teaching, there are many other 
factors to be considered: better preparation 
of teachers, reduced loan for teachers, 
improved prestige for teachers, financial 
assistance for teacher training, improved 
curricula and courses, better facilities for 
teaching, methods of upgrading the efforts 
of existing teachers, and effective utilization 
of qualified teachers. 


In conclusion, Dr. Page urged the univer- 
sities, professional societies, industry, the 
teachers themselves and the general public 
to co-operate with provincial and local 
authorities in developing plans to assist the 
primary and secondary schools to make an 
adequate contribution towards: 

1. Supplying Canada with the _ well- 
trained engineers and scientists that are 
required. 

2. Offering the type of instruction that will 
inspire those with the required aptitudes 
to go on to university or to technician- 
training institutes. 

3. Providing all secondary school students 
with an opportunity for a more intelligent 
understanding of the world in which they 
live. 

4. Providing all secondary school students 
with the fundamental knowledge required 
to earn their living in a technological age. 


The Needed Expansion of University Training Facilities 


Dr. Claude T. Bissel, President, Carleton University, Ottawa 


“Tio we have a sufficient number of 
students in our universities to meet 
Canada’s increasing need for professional 
manpower?” 


There are now in Canadian universities in 
the neighbourhood of 75,000 students, Dr. 
Bissell said, and all of those who graduate 
will be quickly absorbed into business, 
industry, government, the church, the 
school, and the universities themselves. In 
all professions, and especially in engineer- 
ing and in teaching, the gap between what 
we have and what we need will be great. 

“This gap is likely to continue. What 
can we do to close this gap as quickly as 
possible?” 

On the basis of “some sober statistical 
analyses” the present total of 75,000 
students will double in 10 years time. 


“Now will natural forces look after the 
need for an expanded university population 
and eventually solve our professional man- 
power shortage? Some experts are doubtful 
of this. At the recent conference on scien- 
tific, engineering, and technical manpower, 
held at St. Andrew’s, some bold projec- 
tions into the future were attempted (L.G., 
Dec. 1956, p. 1520). This conference came 
to the conclusion that if we were to 
graduate a sufficient number of engineers 
and scientific and technical personnel to 
look after the needs of our growing 
economy, and to maintain some sort of 
equality with the United States and Russia, 
we should have to increase our university 


population by the year 1980 until it reaches 
375,000 or even 490,000, which, as you 
can see, even at the lower figure is five 
times the number of students we now have 
enrolled. 

“The universities, as at present con- 
stituted and financed, are in no position 
to receive and to train the flood of students 
who will be coming to them in the next 
few years and whom society dearly needs 
as graduates. What are the universities 
going to do about it? Or, to put the ques- 
tion in its more rational form, what is 
society going to do about it?” Dr. Bissell 
asked. 

Answering the first question, Dr. Bissell 
went on to say: “They could, of course, 
say—and with good reason—that they 
propose to maintain the status quo; that 
they have quite as many students now as 
they can handle; and that the only solu- 
tion is to cut off applicants at, shall we 
say, the top 25 per cent, or whatever 
percentage is required to fill the available 
vacancies. 

“But the universities are not taking this 
inflexible attitude. They are drawing up 
careful plans to meet the coming crisis in 
numbers. All across this country the univer- 
sities have set up planning committees that 
are laboriously gathering facts and express- 
ing them in terms of educational needs. 
Never, I think, in the history of education 
in Canada have the universities been so 
keenly conscious of the future and of what 
they must do to prepare for it.” 
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Planning for the future, Dr. Bissell said, 
fell into two parts. The first concerned phy- 
sical needs for classrooms, laboratories, 
offices, residences, heating plants, etc.; and 
the second, the need for increased teaching 
staff. The physical equipment of the univer- 
sities had been allowed to fall behind even 
the needs of current enrolment owing to 
the gap in building that occurred during 
the war. 

“All across Canada at the present time 
universities are resorting to bold, but 
unsatisfactory improvisions to meet the 
crisis which is already creeping up on 
them,” he continued. 

“The enormity of the task before them 
has not, however, induced in the univer- 
sities Napoleonic designs. They are planning 
for simple, functional buildings that, with- 
out the sacrifice of the grace that should 
belong to halls of learning, will do the 
job in the most economical and efficient 
fashion. 

“Providing the buildings is not, however, 
the main problem. Bricks, mortar, steel 
already exist. But the human problem is 
less easily solved,’ Dr. Bissell said. He 
pointed out that while there are at present 
a little more than 6,000 full-time members 
on the academic staffs of all Canadian 
universities, it is estimated that 10,000 is 
the minimum that will be needed by 1965. 

To provide for the increase of about 
4,000 was a tremendous problem. The 
universities’ staffs were not created over- 
night, and they could not be secured “by 
sending good prospects to colleges of educa- 
tion for a summer course,” he said. 

“Unless these people are already in 
graduate schools, or will be going there 
immediately, then it is difficult to see where 
we will be getting our staff from. All we 
can do at the present time is to make sure 
that as many as possible of our superior 
students are persuaded to go into graduate 
work, with the ultimate intention of pre- 
paring themselves for the academic profes- 
sions. 

“The problem here is, of course, to 
provide sufficient inducement for these pros- 
pective teachers. It is, I think, now widely 
known that the remuneration for university 
teaching is not excessive; indeed, the 
salaries of university teachers have fallen 
far behind the levels of comparable pro- 
fessions. It will become increasingly diffi- 
cult to persuade young men and women to 
enter upon an academic career unless they 
have some assurance of an economic return 
that will enable them to play a full and 
effective role in society.” 

The speaker said that he did not want 
to suggest that the provision of adequate 
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sums of money will adequately solve all 
university problems, “but it will provide 
the basis for the eventual solution of most 
of them”. 


Answering his second question—“What is 
society going to do about this problem?”— 
Dr. Bissell said that the universities have 
done their part in taking forethought for 
the future and in giving warnings about 
the outlook, and they “must now await an 
adequate response from society”. 


There were some indications that the 
response was coming, he thought. “The 
chief advances have come on governmental 
fronts. The federal Government has doubled 
its grants to universities and has made 
available in the recent legislation for the 
Canada Council a sum of $50,000,000 to be 
distributed to universities for capital needs 
in the humanities and social sciences. Pro- 
vincial governments across Canada are also 
awakening to their responsibilities and are 
shouldering their burden with varying 
degrees of alacrity. 

“But I do not think that government 
action alone will be sufficient to give univer- 
sities the strong, central position in our 
society that our cultural and economic 
health requires.” This was not a depressing 
fact, he added; rather it was a challenge 
and an opportunity. 


Referring to possible undesirable effects 
of undue concentration by the universities 
on professional training—to the danger that 
“the professional aim will demand an em- 
phasis upon a narrow utilitarian point of 
view, upon certain specialized techniques, 
so that the university ignores its task of 
expanding the mind,” Dr. Bissell said he 
didn’t think this was an inevitable conflict. 
“After all, universities from their earliest 
beginnings have welcomed professionalism. 
The medieval European universities pre- 
pared for three major professions: law, 
medicine and the church. The modern 
university has simply added to the list.” 


However, he added, if the university 
professional course becomes solely a train- 
ing in technique and practice, then it can 
be done better and more economically else- 
where: for instance, in technical institutes. 
“And if some universities refuse to accept 
additional professional courses they should 
not be accused of shirking their proper 
work. There is after all a limit to the load 
they can bear, and their major respon- 
sibility is to provide instruction and to 
encourage research in the basic disciplines 
of the humanities, the social sciences, and 
the physical and natural sciences. If they 
fail in this they fail in their major task; 
and they also fail in their responsibilities to 
the professions.” 





We Can't Afford to Misuse Our Engineers 


W. F. McMullen, Engineering Personnel Manager, Canadian General Electric Co. Ltd. 


“One of the many complex problems 
facing industry today, and one which will 
increase in difficulty over the next decade, 
is that of the proper utilization of its 
varied manpower skills. Scientists, profes- 
sional engineers, and engineering techni- 
cians of various levels of competence must 
be integrated into industry with a minimum 
of overlap and wasted effort. 


“The integration must make full use of 
the abilities of each, and provide challenge 
and stimulation for achievement for each 
one. This means that the work each one 
performs should provide him with a sense 
of purpose in that his work, whatever his 
level of competence, should appear to him 
and his company to be important and 
significant.” 


Clearly defined objectives must be estab- 
lished by industry, Mr. McMullen said, 
and from this an organization developed 
that is capable of making the fullest use of 
manpower available. 


“Once such objectives have been estab- 
lished, then the work to be done can be 
determined, and grouped within the organi- 
zation structure in such a way that each 
position is clearly defined and the qualifica- 
tions of the individual to fill such position 
become clear. This should eliminate over- 
laps and enable the individual to see clearly 
the scope and significance of his job.” 


Mr. McMullen noted that while defini- 
tions for a scientist and an engineer were 
remarkably similar, their training, in most 
instances, was quite different. “In Canada, 
scientists are usually developed through the 
Honours courses in Physics, Chemistry, 
Mathematics, etc., with stress on the basic 
laws and fundamentals. Engineers graduate 
from engineering colleges with stress on 
these same laws and fundamentals, too, but 
with the practical applications of such 
science to modern industry in mind.” 


Mr. McMullen pointed out that this 
view may be a too-simplified one. “How- 
ever”, he said, “in Canadian industry, scien- 
tists are used primarily in the areas of 
development and research on new products 
and new processes. Engineers, and by this 
term I refer to professional engineers, who 
have either graduated from an accredited 
university in engineering, or been granted 
equivalent standing by a professional regis- 
tering body, are used in a wide range of 


occupations.” 


Engineers, Mr. McMullen said, had 
tended to be successful in areas other than 
that for which they had been specifically 
trained. Their logical approach to prob- 
lems, he said, had taken them into other 
fields. 


“Some engineers may enter the executive, 
managerial, and government areas, and while 
their technical qualifications may not be 
fully utilized, nevertheless they are not 
wasted, since other abilities have come to 
the fore that have been developed by their 
engineering training. 


“In any engineering design department 
there are different levels of jobs: first, the 
creative and developmental, which require 
the best talents of the professional engineer ; 
second, those which require a good level of 
technical competence, but nevertheless are 
somewhat repetitive and involve working 
from established precedents—such are the 
jobs in which engineering technicians can 
make their great contribution; and third, 
there are the jobs of a clerical or routine 
calculating nature which can be handled by 
a clerical staff.” 


There are, however, many engineers who 
gravitated into lower category jobs and 
many who still remain doing sub-profes- 
sional work, which was frustrating, wasteful 
of manpower, and expensive, he said. 

Turning then to technicians, Mr. McMul- 
len said it was generally understood that 
they worked on engineering work but not 
on the level requiring the educational 
qualifications of the professional engineer. 


“In some industries, technicians perform 
as highly skilled trades, and as such can 
be trained only in that industry; one such 
example is the pulp and paper industry. 
Others may conduct tests, experiments and 
other highly skilled manual work under 
the direction of a scientist or engineer. Such 
technicians must usually have sufficient 
technical competence to understand the 
reasons for and purposes of such opera- 
tions.” 

Referring to his own industry, electrical 
manufacturing, Mr. McMullen said _ tech- 
nicians were working in the areas just 
described but, in addition, they have gone 
into the engineering function, where they 
are working on design and development 
problems along with professional engineers. 
“The level of work assigned to them is 
limited only by their ability and technical 
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competence. This has freed our engineers 
from much sub-professional work and has 
enabled them to handle more, and effec- 
tively, the work of a more complex and 
creative nature.” 

Just as engineers are utilized in market- 
ing and manufacturing as well as engineer- 
ing, so the technicians, too, have a real 
use in the same fields. They are used on 
methods, time standards, processes, quality 
control, etc., he said. “In marketing they 
are capable of much semi-technical work 
and can even be used in sales engineering 
on products that do not really require a 
professional sales engineer.” 

Mr. McMullen offered suggestions as to 
where industry could look for assistance in 
finding technicians other than recognized 
technical institutes. 

Certain classes of technicians could be 
trained only in industry. “These normally 
come under the heading of apprenticeships 
and provide a means of training young 
high school graduates—usually from Junior 
Matriculation level—in the specific require- 
ments of an industry. Each major industry 
has its own particular skills, and they can 
be taught only by practical in-plant train- 
ing, amplified by some additional classroom 
courses arranged in conjunction with local 
educational institutions. 


“However, industry can also augment the 
numbers of technicians that are normally 
obtained from technical institutes and help 
itself by other means. By setting up more 
general industrial training internally and 
making full use of extramural activities 
such as night school classes, an additional 
source of technicians is available. 


“Such trainees may either be obtained 
directly from the high school graduating 
classes, of which, for a variety of reasons, 
many do not intend to continue their formal 
education; or from those who enter univer- 
sities or technical institutes, and who drop 
out for financial, lack of interest, or other 
reasons; or from immigrants from European 
countries and the United Kingdom, where 
certain courses of study either at the 
National Certificate, or equivalent levels in 
Kurope, enables them to fit in very well.” 


The introduction of a Grade 13 (Tech- 
nical) in Ontario, Mr. McMullen said, “will 
provide an incentive for many students to 
continue their technical education, and assist 
industry by providing a source of man- 
power with a higher level of competence 
and undoubted interest, who will progress 
rapidly once they gain practical experience”. 
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Referring to his own company’s efforts at 
Peterborough, Ont., Mr. McMullen said 
they had selected a number of promising 
students from district high schools and 
obtained the services of a competent 
instructor during the summer months to 
teach them the fundamentals of electricity. 
Over a period of eight weeks, working 
about 40 hours a week, including lectures, 
plant visits, quizzes and a weekly examina- 
tion, they completed their initial studies. 
They have been indentured as apprentices 
and are now on a rotational program within 
the plant, and are continuing their studies 
at night school on the advanced technical 
evening class work. At the end of four 
years they will have reached a certain level 
of competence and be classed as engineering 
technicians. 


“The proposal by the Association of Pro- 
fessional Engineers of Ontario for a system 
of registration of technicians under various 
grades (L.G., Feb., p. 131) will provide 
incentive and encouragement for students 
entering this field to become ever more 
competent and to continue their develop- 
ment.” 


Probability of technicians entering the 
engineering profession by examination, he 
said, was being stimulated. His company, 
at its Peterborough and Guelph plants, had 
set up classes which would cover most of 
the examination requirements for profes- 
sional registration. 


“By working with local educational 
institutions, and drawing instructors from 
our own staff, other local industries, and 
local schools and colleges, we can cover the 
required work in about five years, with 
three sessions per week, in evenings and 
Saturday mornings. Candidates must have 
certain minimum qualifications—normally 
Senior Matriculation—and as an added in- 
centive we will refund all fees for successful 
examination results. 


“Industry has a continuing responsibility 
in assisting vocational guidance directors 
of our schools by putting the case clearly 
as to its needs; by participating in career 
days, arranging plant tours and visits, and 
helping community projects aimed at 
stimulating further education. Our motives 
should not be selfish, but guided by the 
principle that what is good for Canada, is 
good for industry. We must effectively use 
all our talents, and there is a place for 
everyone, if he or she is motivated and 
guided into a suitable career. Note that I 
said guided. I am convinced that, with 
proper encouragement and example, we can 
overcome our current shortage of technica] 
manpower; but it is going to require effort, 
and co-operation from everyone concerned.” 


New Tools for Technicians 


Richard Scott, Manager, Industrial Relations, Canadian Aviation Electronics Ltd. 


“You and I live in a world of tools.” 

Tools help us to do things we could not 
do otherwise, to gain new and desirable 
objectives. “Your automobile is a tool which 
allows you rapid transportation from one 
place to another. When you drive, you 
don’t really make the car go; the engine 
drives the car but you direct it so that 
it does what you want it to do and does 
not disobey traffic regulations. You are the 
pilot and you require knowledge, judgment 
and skill. 

“While our tools have progressed with 
science so that they require somewhat less 
manipulative skill in using them, the 
knowledge and judgment required have 
increased many times. The new tools of 
today make the skilled operator of yester- 
day look, act and feel like a _ helpless 
amateur.” 

Mr. Scott gave examples of the uses of 
tools to indicate that knowledge, judgment 
and skill are required by the user. 

“Hach one of us is a customer for many 
tools (and) we are all technicians. We have 
to be, to live in this modern world of ours. 
A technician is skilled in the technique of 
an art. He has to have the three things 
which I have already mentioned. To have 
the skill he must practise, to know the 
technique he must gain the knowledge, 
and to practise the art he must develop 
the judgment. 

“By modern production methods we can 
manufacture tools at a very high rate 
indeed—in fact, far faster than we can 
develop technicians with the skills to use 
them. This has resulted in Canada’s present 
shortage of skilled technicians. 

“There are many schools throughout 
Canada assisting young people to gain the 
skill, knowledge and judgment to fit them 
for a variety of technicians’ jobs. However, 
to meet even part of the demand, em- 
ployers have found it necessary to use a 
large number of immigrants. Canadian 
companies are sending representatives to 
England, Holland and other European coun- 
tries to recruit the skill which they need 
to carry on their business. 

“Fngland has a well-developed system of 
education in which four categories of 
people are trained. These are tradesmen, 
technicians, technologists and engineers. 
The arrangement permits the progressive 
development of individuals to respectively 
higher levels. In Canada, we do not have 
the proper proportion of educational facili- 
ties and therefore are not able to carry out 
this kind of a plan. 


“Engineers did technicians’ work as well 
as engineering in 1900. Through research, 
a great deal of knowledge about our 
material world has been gained since that 
time. Consequently, the education of 
engineers has become more and more 
theoretical and will become even more so 
in the future. A great number of tech- 
nicians are needed to implement the ideas 
of engineers. If we free engineers from 
routine work, they are able to proceed 
with the valuable development work which 
will raise our standard of living. 


“The responsibilities for each one of us 
are being upgraded physically, mentally 
and ethically. We are all being elevated 
to new stations in life. We have moved 
away from the era of manpower into an era 
of skillpower and brainpower. In just three 
years 11 cents of every dollar spent will be 
for products not yet known to most of us. 
Right now, scientists and engineers are 
gaining knowledge of how to make these 
products practical and economical. 


“Tf we started today to train technicians 
on these new products, we would have only 
three years to do it. Of course, in saying 
this, I am ignoring the fact that we do not 
know yet what training to give them, nor 
how many to train. Management must plan 
many years in advance for both the supply 
of the materials it requires and the develop- 
ment of the skilled manpower it needs. 


“As yet, we are unskilful in knowing how 
to schedule training time to accomplish the 
desirable objectives we foresee. New tools 
must be found for forecasting the necessary 
lead-time for training. Apprenticeship has 
been and still is important in developing 
the manual skill of the tradesmen. However, 
manual skill is not as necessary for the 
technician as knowledge and judgment. 
Knowing what to do and how to do it 
are important, but knowing why is becom- 
ing even more important. If we can answer 
the ‘why’ satisfactorily, we can avoid fruit- 
less activity. 

“Tf I asked you whether you were using 
your full capabilities in the job in which 
you are presently engaged, you would 
probably say ‘no’. In fact, on the average 
we use only about 20 per cent of our poten- 
tial and our potential grows as we grow. 
Here is a real problem for Canadian 
managers to solve. 

“Our psychologists can make vast contri- 
butions in this area to Canadian develop- 
ment in the years to come. Vocational 
guidance counsellors will help, too. However, 
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when our industrial life is changing so 
quickly and training takes so long, guidance 
is needed today for five, 10 or 15 years 
from now. As we become more specialized 
we become less adaptable to changes as 
they occur unless we keep learning. There- 
fore, continuing training becomes essential 
for us all throughout our lives. 


“Scientific research in the past 20 or 30 
years has given a great wealth of new and 
exciting material things. However, our 
research has been lopsided. We have spent 
too little time, money and effort on 
educational research. We know compara- 
tively little about how to develop people. 


“Now, we are going to have to make 
the required expenditures. The first part of 
this century has been the era of scientific 
development. The second part will be the 
era of human development. I regret to 
say that research and development in this 
area are slow. However, the techniques 
and the tools we have developed in the 
scientific field will be useful suggestions in 
our approach to the problem. 


“Suppose each person who has valuable 
knowledge and skill passed them along to 
another person and so on in turn, our 
skilled manpower could be developed and 
multiplied at a phenomenal rate. By cascad- 
ing learning with instructing, students could 
be allowed to teach what they have learned, 
so that their knowledge would be confirmed 
by conviction. Intimate communication 
could be achieved between the learner and 
instructor as is the case in what is called 
the tutorial method. 


“By combining cascade education with 
co-operative education, which is a plan of 
alternating work and study, I have great 
faith that a solution to our dilemma will 
be forthcoming. If our educational research 
is directed towards the development of a 
greater career plan in each major field of 


endeavour in Canada, we would work 
towards the goal of having everyone given 
the help needed to make a maximum con- 
tribution. 

“Education must be run as a business. 
It must be developed so that a maximum 
profit is produced for all concerned. Man- 
agement must consider long-range perspec- 
tives in planning for the future, so that it 
neither counts on manpower that it will 
never have, nor overlooks the potentials 
of its current employees. 

“The Government must take a Canadian 
inventory of the available work force and 
must develop techniques for indicating how 
it can best meet the nation’s skillpower 
needs. The efficient utilization of our 
human potential is important in solving our 
manpower problem. 

“Just as you want value for your dollar 
when you go to the store, so management 
must demand value for the dollars it pays 
for the contributions of its employees. Only 
efficient productivity can increase the things 
we can buy. The shortage of efficient tech- 
nical as well as other skilled manpower in 
Canada is a challenge for each one of us.” 

Mr. Scott concluded by summarizing his 
four suggestions as follows: 

“Management must make a diligent effort 
to plan for its manpower as well as to 
forecast for its sales. It must strive to 
become more capable of utilizing the poten- 
tial of its employees. 

“Educational research must be expanded 
to exploit new methods and techniques in 
order that the inadequacies of present 
traditional education will be minimized. 

“A national inventory of our skills must 
be established and maintained so that we 
can make the best use of our manpower. 

“Each one of us must endeavour to meet 
the growing personal challenge and respon- 
sibility to raise our contributions to the — 
level of our capabilities.” 





Jobless Workers in U.K. Helped to Move to New Jobs 


A “lodging allowance” of 35 shillings a 
week will be paid to United Kingdom 
workers, if employment in their home 
areas cannot be provided for them within 
eight weeks of any day they become unem- 
ployed, under a new scheme launched by 
the British Government on June 11. 

The plan was devised, in particular, to 
lessen hardships suffered by, for example, 
auto workers who lost their jobs in a 
recent recession and had to go elsewhere 
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for employment, but continue to support 
homes and families in their original work- 
ing areas. 

A statement by the Ministry of Labour 
advised that the allowance would be paid 
for periods of up to 12 months, so long as 
no suitable employment could be found in 
an applicant’s home area. Other facilities 
offered in the scheme were free fares to 
the applicant’s new work place. 


Wastage of Women Scientists 


Girls who prepare themselves for scientific, engineering or technical 
occupations find employers reluctant to engage them. British author 
examines factors responsible for this, suggests ways to deal with it 


A myth persists that girls cannot “do” 
mathematics and science. Even when they 
demonstrate their ability in these fields and 
prepare themselves for scientific, engineer- 
ing or technical occupations, they frequently 
encounter employer reluctance to hire them. 

“We haven’t actually begun to utilize our 
womanpower to any appreciable extent,” 
W. H. Evans, President of Honeywell Con- 
trols Limited, said recently. 

A tendency to overlook the potentialities 
of womanpower in scientific and technical 
fields is also noted in Great Britain by 
N. M. Brown of the University of Sheffield, 
author of an article, “Wastage of Women 
Scientists” in the April issue of Research. 

“Hmployers,’ he writes, “talk unequi- 
vocally in terms of men and boys.” 

In his article, Mr. Brown examines 
various factors that contribute to this over- 
sight and makes some useful suggestions 
for dealing with it. 

Up to the present, marriage has caused 
the loss to the labour force of many women 
trained as scientists. With the growing 
proportion of married women in the popula- 
tion, this tendency could be multiplied. The 
author notes, however, that many women 
are seeking re-employment when their chil- 
dren are old enough to go to school. Also, 
he has found growing tolerance towards the 
employment of married women, especially 
in industrial areas of large cities. 

He cites a school “where ten years ago 
a girl would have felt the need to apologize 
for the fact that her mother went to work” 
but where now “the apologies come from 
the girls whose mothers stay at home”. 

These attitudes of children, reflecting the 
point of view of their parents, indicate, he 
believes, the emergence of “a less rigid 
distinction between the functions of father 
and mother within the family circle’. He 
finds, however, that the professional classes 
“seem to find more difficulty in breaking 
away from traditional modes of thought 
and behaviour”. 

He points out, also, that it is not only 
husbands and families who have to adjust 
to the consequences of the employment of 
married women. “If married women scien- 
tists are to work happily and successfully 
within the vast community of industrial 
personnel, a thoughtful, unprejudiced atti- 
tude among employers towards them is 


not less important that the encouragement 
and support of a husband,” he writes. 

Entry into other fields of employment 
where they feel more confident of their 
capacities is another cause of wastage dis- 
cussed by the author. “Women are not 
wanted in industry,” he writes. “They are 
needed, but not wanted because they intro- 
duce into a male climate of opinion a 
feminine quality which adds complication 
to an already complicated situation. It is 
easier without women, or so the men think. 
And because they are aware of this, women 
tend to play at being men when they get 
into industry, or, with understandable 
indignation, refuse to push in where they 
are not welcome.” 

A third cause of wastage the writer 
attributes to environmental pressures that 
lead girls to leave school without adequate 
preparation for a career in science. A recent 
enquiry among teen-age girls brought to 
light three major reasons for leaving school 
before completing an academic high school 
course: 

1. A desire to get some “practical” train- 
ing that would make possible earlier 
employment. 

2. Financial reasons—to earn money or to 
help financially at home. 

3. Lack of success or interest in academic 
work and a desire to be free from home- 
work. 

In this context Mr. Brown comments on 
the need of stabilizing influences on the 
part of parents, teachers and employers of 
girls if they are “to weather the storms of 
adolescence”. 

The writer has found that one of the 
difficulties of attracting girls into science is 
that “the laboratory has not yet managed 
to compete with a typewriter for a girl’s 
affection”. This he believes to be a “matter 
of tradition” and he stresses the need to 
“widen the pupils’ interest by every means 
available”. Moreover, he adds, as gainful 
work increasingly becomes an accepted part 
of a woman’s life, “parents should be 
encouraged to consider their daughters’ 
careers as seriously as they have always 
considered their sons’ ”. 

Discussing vocational guidance for girls, 
he urges “a thorough overhaul” of the 
present provisions. “Not only the amount 


but also the kind of advice is important” 
(Continued on page 743) 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Provincial Co-ordinators Meet 


Three-day meeting in Ottawa discusses difficult cases that have come 
to the attention of rehabilitation officers, development of medical 
rehabilitation services, vocational training, placement of disabled 


A discussion of difficult cases that had 
come to the attention of officers charged 
with the responsibility for rehabilitation 
took place at a three-day meeting in Ottawa 
of Provincial Co-ordinators of Rehabilita- 
tion. 

The development of medical rehabilita- 
tion services, staff training, and publicity 
and educational programs was also dis- 
cussed. Vocational training for the disabled 
and placement services available to assist 
those who had undergone vocational train- 
ing or other rehabilitation services were 
outlined. 

Subjects studied by the meeting, held 
May 15-17, included the utilization of the 
Medical Rehabilitation Grant, the rehabili- 
tation of the mentally ill, the relationship 
between provincial educational systems and 
the vocational training required for dis- 
abled men and women, and sheltered em- 
ployment. 


Plans were discussed for the Provincial 
Co-ordinators to visit adjacent states in the 
United States with similar economies in 
order to benefit from the longer experience 
there in the field of rehabilitation. 


An outline of rehabilitation services in 
the United Kingdom was given by Ivor 
Thomas, Assistant Regional Controller, 
Manchester Region, U.K. Ministry of La- 
bour and National Service, who is at 
present visiting Canada. He was introduced 
to the meeting by A. H. Brown, Deputy 
Minister of Labour. 


Also present at the meeting were officers 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, the Indian Affairs Branch of the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion, and the Departments of National 
Health and Welfare, Veterans Affairs, and 
Labour. 

Ian Campbell, National Co-ordinator of 
Civilian Rehabilitation, presided. 


Workshop on Rehabilitation of Disabled 


Co-operation by parents, teachers, and 
health authorities in the acceptance of dis- 
abled persons in school and in society was 
called for at a workshop on the rehabilita- 
tion of the disabled held early last month 
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at the Nova Scotia Rehabilitation Centre, 
Halifax. 

The meeting was sponsored jointly by 
Nova Scotia’s rehabilitation authorities and 
the Nova Scotia Rehabilitation Council. 

Nova Scotia now compares favourably 
with the rest of Canada in the treatment 
and training of the physically disabled, the 
meeting was told by Frank G. Wellard, 
Provincial Co-ordinator, and Ian Campbell, 
National Co-ordinator of Civilian Rehabili- 
tation. 

With Dr. A. H. Shears as chairman, a 
panel of Halifax doctors discussed static 
disabilities and, with Dr. G. J. H. Colwell 
as chairman, dynamic disabilities. A session 
on the vocational appraisal of the physically 
handicapped and their vocational training 
was held under the chairmanship of G. E. 
Perry, Director of Vocational Guidance, 
Nova Scotia. 

Brig. A. C. Ross, Regional Director of 
Special Placements, Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, was chairman of a panel 
comprising representatives of Labour, Man- 
agement and the UIC that discussed 
employment opportunities in Nova Scotia 
for the handicapped. 

The groups who form the Nova Scotia 
Rehabilitation Council presented reports 
that illustrated the important part played 
by community organizations interested in 
the handicapped and the valuable help 
given by voluntary organizations who work 
with the disabled. 

The National Co-ordinator of Civilian 
Rehabilitation, Ian Campbell, and the 
Assistant National Co-ordinator, Noel Meil- 
leur, participated in the workshop. 

* * * 


A comprehensive account of the medical, 
employment and welfare services for the 
disabled in Great Britain is given in the 
Report of the Committee of Inquiry on the 
Rehabilitation, Training and Resettlement 
of Dusabled Persons. The publication is 
available from the United Kingdom Infor- 
mation Service, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, 
Toronto or Vancouver, price $1.04 postpaid. 

The Committee was established in 1953 
by the Minister of Labour and National 
Service, the Minister of Health, and the 
Secretary of State for Scotland. 


With the Women’s Bureau 





International Council of Women 


Canada is host country for Council’s triennial conference. Some 400 
delegates from 30 countries were expected to attend meeting this month 


As this issue of the Lasour GAZETTE went 
to press, Canada was preparing to act as 
host country for the triennial conference 
of the International Council of Women. 
Some 400 delegates from 30 countries were 
expected to attend the meeting at McGill 
University in Montreal. 

President of the ICW is Dr. Jeanne Eder 
of Zurich, Switzerland, expected at the 
conference along with Chief Elizabeth 
Adekobe, Nigeria; Begum Shaista Ikramul- 
lah and Begum A. G. Ahmed, Pakistan; 
Mrs. L. Fonda-Savio, Italy; the Marchioness 
of Reading, JP, Dr. M. Mitchell and Mrs. 
Jean Cowan Hunter, United Kingdom; Mrs. 
A. M. Beaurain, Finland; and Dr. I. 
Koska-Klink, Germany. 


* * * 


“Women,” says the International Book- 
binder for March-April 1957, “often do not 
feel that they themselves have any relation- 
ship with the labour movement, even though 
their husbands, sons or brothers may be 
members of organized labour.” 

The publication also asserts that “millions 
of American women whose lives revolve 
around home and children have no direct 
contact with industrial activities or with 
union organizations” and that “many women 
workers, too, have failed to find a sense of 
identification with the labour movement.” 

Women are said to be more difficult to 
organize than men, take less interest in 
union activities and attend fewer meetings. 
“However, labour objectives, economic and 
political, can be effectively reached only if 
American women are convinced that unions 
are as vitally important to them and to 
their children as to their menfolk.” 

The article concludes with the statement 
that “a campaign to educate American 
women to the importance of the labour 
movement and to gain their active support 
would greatly strengthen existing unions 
and should be undertaken by organized 


labour today.” 
* * * 


A report covering a two-year study of 
women in the United States as a manpower 
source, conducted by the National Man- 
power Council, a non-partisan body estab- 
lished at Columbia University, has made 
the following findings. 


During any month, one-third of all 
women 14 or older are in the labour force; 
more than two-fifths—some 28 millions— 
work during the course of a year. 

An average girl in school today will hold 
a paying job outside the home for about 
25 years. 

Working women account for one-fifth of 
the country’s total wages and salaries—or 
over $42 billions—and for more than one- 
fourth of the total man-hours worked. 

Of all women now working, 60 per cent 
are married and one-half are over 40. 

Out of every 10 married women, three 
are working. Two out of five mothers with 
school children work. 

Women middle-aged and over have come 
into the labour force in greater numbers 
than any other single group since 1950. 

Women show up in almost every con- 
ceivable job. But more than one-third 
work in secretarial, clerical and sales occu- 
pations. 

Women have greater manual dexterity 
and tolerance of routine, but less physical 
strength than the male, greater absenteeism, 
and smaller amount of interest in advance- 
ment and increased responsibility. 

Young girls seeking short-term jobs want 
regular hours, little overtime, and other 
conditions that will enable them to lead 
a normal social life. 

* * * 


Opportunities for women mathematicians 
and statisticians are greater than ever 
before, according to a survey made in the 
United States. 

In keeping with this situation, the 
Women’s Bureau of the U.S. Department of 
Labour has published a pamphlet, Employ- 
ment Opportunities for Women Mathema- 
ticrans and Statisticians. 

Mrs. Alice K. Leopold, Assistant to the 
Secretary of Labour for Women’s Affairs, 
hopes that “the findings in the pamphlet 
will encourage more young women who 
have majored in mathematics at univer- 
sities to train for this field, since there is 
a great shortage of capable personnel for 
the field in government, colleges and private 
industry.” 

The pamphlet may be obtained from the 
US. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., US.A., at 25 cents per copy. 
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From the Labour Gazette, June 1907 


50 Years Ago This Month 


W age increases reported during May 1907, ranging from $2 a month to 
$3 a week, brought wage rates up to a range of from $9 a week to $45 
a month. Committee reports shortage ol labour in British Columbia 


Wage increases ranging from 5 to 10 
per cent went into effect during May 1907 
for several thousand employees at a num- 
ber of sawmills in Ontario and the eastern 
provinces. The Lasour GaAzeTTE of June 
1907 reported that mill hands at Saint 
John, N.B., and about 1,000 river drivers 
in southern Quebec received an increase 
of 10 per cent. 


Workmen employed on the drives on the 
Ontario side of the Ottawa river, numbering 
about 1,800, had their wages increased from 
$43 to $45 a month, and at Peterborough 
270 men got an increase of about $2 a 
month. Rates for river drivers in New 
Brunswick were reported to be from $2 
to $3 a day. 


Employees of the Crow’s Nest Pass Coal 
Co. at Fernie and Michel, B.C., obtained 
a substantial increase in wages. 

Construction workers at a number of 
places in Ontario, at Sherbrooke, Que., and 
in Edmonton and Calgary obtained wage 
increases, of which the following are exam- 
ples: bricklayers and masons in Ottawa, 
from 45 to 47 cents an hour, and to 50 cents 
after May 1, 1908; bricklayers at St. 
Catharines, from 38 to 45 cents; brick- 
layers and masons at Port Arthur, to 574 
cents an hour; carpenters and joiners at 
Sherbrooke, from $1.50 to $2 a day; men 
in the same trade at St. Catharines, from 
273 to 33 cents, after a strike; plumbers 
at Niagara Falls, to $2.75 from $2.50 a day; 
plumbers in London, to 35 from 30 cents 
an hour, with hours reduced from 494 to 
44 a week; in Edmonton, the same trade, 
an increase of $3 a week; hod carriers and 
labourers in Calgary from 25 to 30 cents 
an hour. 


Wage increases were also recorded in 
a number of metal and engineering occupa- 
tions. Old and new rates for some occupa- 
tions were given as follows: stove plate 
moulders at Weston, Ont., $19.37 and $20.33 
a week; tanners and curriers in Quebec 
City, $8.25 and $10 a week; coal carters in 
Montreal, $8 and $9 a week: oilers, wheels- 
men and firemen on several Great Lakes 
vessels, $35 and $37.50 a month; corporation 
labourers in Quebec City, $1.25 and $1.50 
a day; for the same class at Calgary, 25 
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and 27 cents an hour. In Hamilton, stove 
plate moulders were to receive a minimum 
of $2.90 for a 10-hour day. 

Fifty locomotive engineers on the Quebec 
Central Railway got an increase of 10 per 
cent. Ship labourers at Saint John obtained 
a rate of 40 cents an hour, with double 
time on Sundays and holidays. Policemen 
and firemen in Quebec City got a 10-per- 
cent increase. 

The cost of living was also increasing, 
with higher prices for flour, bread, beef, 
lumber, coal and ice mentioned in the 
Lasour GAZETTE. 

A backward spring delayed seeding and 
railway construction. Drift ice hampered 
fishermen in the Maritimes and delayed 
shipments from Nova Scotia collieries. 
Retail trade was reported quiet, money 
continuing “tight” owing to delayed deliv- 
eries of the western crop of 1906. 

A committee of the Victoria, B.C., Board 
of Trade which made an investigation into 
the state of the labour market in British 
Columbia during February 1907 issued its 
report in May. The committee reported 
a shortage of labour in every part of 
industry it had investigated, which included 
lumbering, farming, fruit-growing, shipbuild- 
ing, the iron industries and domestic 
service. This was said to be in spite of 
the wages paid being similar to those which 
prevailed in the adjoining state of Washing- 
ton in the United States, and higher than 
those paid in eastern Canada. 

The committee complained that the im- 
position of a prohibitive head tax on 
Chinese immigrants had cut off the supply 
of unskilled labour. It recommended the 
immediate suspension of the federal and 
provincial alien laws, and that certain 
measures should be taken by the provincial 
government to encourage immigration, as 
a means of stimulating the influx of labour 
into the province. 

During April 1907, 22,162 immigrants 
arrived in Canada from Great Britain, 
compared with 15,403 in the same month 
of 1906. During the first five months of 
the year immigration from the same source 
totalled 55,675, compared with 40,210 in the 
same period of 1906. 


INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





Conference Agenda, Delegation 


AOth International Labour Conference, meeting June 5 to 27, will hold 
first discussion on discrimination in employment, debate draft texts of 
three Conventions, two Recommendations. Canadian delegation named 


A first discussion of discrimination in the 
field of employment and occupation will 
be formally on the agenda of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference at its 40th session 
in Geneva from June 5 to 27. 

In addition, final decisions will be reached 
on draft international instruments concern- 
ing forced labour, weekly rest in commerce 
and offices, and indigenous populations, first 
discussed during the 1956 session. 

The Conference will also have before it 
for general debate a report by the Director- 
General of the International Labour Organi- 
zation, David A. Morse, dealing with the 
labour and social implications of tech- 
nological change, particularly automation 
and the industrial uses of atomic energy 
(E.G. May, ‘p. 563); 

The ILO’s general Conference will also 
have the important task of the triennial 
election of 30 of the 40 members of the 
ILO Governing Body. Ten governments 
hold permanent seats as states of chief 
industrial importance. 

It is expected that the Conference will 
bring together a number of Ministers of 
Labour and some 800 delegates, advisers 
and observers from countries and territories 
all over the world. 

Each member country of the ILO is 
entitled to send four delegates, accompanied 
by advisers. Two of the delegates represent 
the government, one represents the em- 
ployers and one the workers. 


Canadian Delegation 


The Canadian delegation consists of the 
following :— 

Government Members: G. V. Haythorne, 
Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of 
Labour, Government Delegate and Head of 
the Delegation; Paul Goulet, Assistant to 
the Deputy Minister and Director of the 
ILO Branch, Department of Labour, Gov- 
ernment Delegate; M. Wershof, Canadian 


Permanent Representative to the European 
Office of the United Nations, Substitute 
Government Delegate; and Eric Acland, 
Senior Administrative Officer, Indian Affairs 
Branch, Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration; G. R. Carroll, Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch, Department of Labour; H. 
Jay, Canadian Permanent Mission to the 
European Office of the United Nations; 
Miss Edith Lorentsen, Director, Legislation 
Branch, Department of Labour; and W. E. 
Wilson, Deputy Minister of Labour, Prov- 
ince of Manitoba, all Advisers to the 
Government Delegates. 

Worker Members: Claude Jodoin, Presi- 
dent, Canadian Labour Congress, Worker 
Delegate; and H. E. Campbell, National 
Legislative Representative, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers; George Hutchens, 
Canadian Director, International Union of 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers; 
Kalmen Kaplansky, Director, International 
Affairs Department, Canadian Labour Con- 
gress; E. P. O’Connor, General Secretary, 
British Columbia Provincial Government 
Employees’ Association; and Joseph Parent, 
Vice-president, Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour; all Advisers to the 
Worker Delegate. 

Employer Members: W. A. Campbell, 
Vice-president and Secretary, Canadian 
Westinghouse Company Limited, Employer 
Delegate; and S. D. Chutter, General 
Manager, Canadian Construction Associa- 
tion; C. W. George, Ottawa Representative, 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association; J. R. 
Kimpton, Assistant Vice-president, Person- 
nel, Canadian Pacific Railway Company; 
W. J. McNally, Representative, Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce; and F. W. Purdy, 
President, Purdy Mansell, Limited; all 
Advisers to the Employer Delegate. 

H. T. Pammett, Executive Assistant to 
the Director, ILO Branch, Department of 
Labour, is Secretary to the Delegation, while 
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Miss M. Moody, of the Administrative 
Services Branch, Department of Labour, is 
acting as Assistant to the Secretary. 


Discrimination 


The Governing Body of the ILO decided 
to place the subject of discrimination on 
the agenda of the 40th session of the Con- 
ference with a view to the adoption of an 
international instrument laying down the 
principles of a policy of fair employment 
and indicating the practices likely to facili- 
tate its application. 

The ILO prepared and submitted to 
governments a preliminary report setting 
out the general background of the problem. 
At the same time governments were 
requested to reply to the questionnaire 
contained in the report. On the basis of 
replies received, the ILO will submit a 
further report which, together with the 
first report, will serve as a basis of dis- 
cussion by the Conference. 


Forced Labour 

A first discussion on forced labour was 
held at the 39th session, when the Con- 
ference unanimously decided to include this 
question on the agenda of the present 
session with a view to the adoption of a 
Convention on the abolition of forced 
labour. 

In preparation for the second and final 
discussion, the ILO asked governments for 
their observations on the first draft text 
adopted by the 1956 session. On the basis 
of their replies, the ILO will now submit 
new draft texts of a Convention and two 
resolutions for consideration by the session. 

ILO’s Governing Body will also transmit 
to the 40th session of the Conference the 
latest report of the Ad Hoc Committee on 
Forced Labour, which was convened recently 
to examine further documentation sub- 
mitted to it since its first session in March 
1956. 


Weekly Rest 


The question of weekly rest in commerce 
and offices will also be the subject of a 
final discussion by delegates to the Con- 
ference. The draft texts of the proposed 
new instruments take the form of a Con- 
vention supplemented by a Recommenda- 
tion. 

Unlike international labour Conventions, 
Recommendations do not have to be ratified 
by governments. They have, however, to 
be brought to the notice of legislatures or 
other competent national authority. 


Indigenous Populations 


The question of the protection and inte- 
gration of indigenous and other tribal and 
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semi-tribal populations in independent 
countries will also come before the Con- 
ference for final discussion. 

The report prepared by the ILO contains 
the draft texts of an international labour 
Convention and supplemental Recommen- 
dation. These texts have been established 
by the ILO after consultation and in agree- 
ment with other interested international 
organizations—United Nations, Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, UNESCO, and the World Health 
Organization. 


Election of the Governing Body 


The three-year period of office of ILO’s 
Governing Body will shortly expire. Mem- 
bership consists of 40 persons, 20 represent- 
ing governments, and 10 each representing 
the employers and workers respectively. In 
addition to the 40 regular members, ten 
deputy members are appointed for each 
group. 

In accordance with the terms of ILO’s 
Constitution, 10 of the 20 seats allocated to 
regular members of the government group 
are occupied by representatives of the 
states which are agreed to be of “chief 
industrial importance”. Member nations 
at present occupying these ten seats are: 
Canada, China, France, Federal Republic 
of Germany, India, Italy, Japan, United 
Kingdom, United States and the USSR. 

The remaining ten regular government 
States Members and the ten deputy States 
Members are elected by ballot by the 
government delegates attending the Con- 
ference, with the exclusion of the govern- 
ment representatives of the ten countries 
of chief industrial importance. The States 
Members elected designate in turn the 
persons who will represent them on the 
Governing Body of the ILO. 

The persons representing the employers 
and the persons representing the workers 
are elected respectively by the employer 
and worker delegates to the Conference. 


Director-General’s Report 


In Part II of his annual report, ILO 
Director-General David A. Morse sum- 
marizes the 1956 activities of the ILO in 
these fields: 

—the promotion of co-operation between 
labour and management; 

—the development of workers’ education; 

—the continuous struggle for the recogni- 
tion of basic human rights. 

Part I of Mr. Morse’s report dealt with 
automation (L.G., May, p. 563). 

Part II of the report to the general con- 
ference also serves as the Eleventh Report 
of the International Labour Organization 
to the United Nations. 





6" Session, Metal Trades Committee 


Committee adopts report on automation and resolution giving series 
of general considerations to be communicated to ILO member states 


Automation and job evaluation in the 
world’s metal trades were discussed by 
government, employer and worker delegates 
from 21 countries who attended the sixth 
session of the ILO’s Metal Trades Com- 
mittee* in Geneva May 6 to 18. 


A report on automation adopted by the 
Committee contains a memorandum pre- 
sented by the employers’ group and a 
statement presented by the workers’ group. 
The Committee also adopted a resolution 
with an annex giving a series of general 
considerations on automation to be com- 
municated to ILO member states with the 
request that they be transmitted to the 
employers’ and workers’ organizations of 
the metal trades, and to other bodies con- 
cerned with the problems dealt with in 
the document. 


The questions relating to automation dis- 
cussed in the document include labour- 
management relations, manpower problems, 
re-examination of the existing wage struc- 
tures and the responsibilities of manage- 
ment and governments. 


The various conclusions on automation 
were adopted by 70 votes in favour to 
none against, with 36 abstentions, including 
a large majority of the members of the 
employers’ group. A spokesman for these 
delegates said they had not had enough 
time to discuss fully the considerations pro- 
posed. 


The report on job evaluation methods in 
the metal trades, adopted unanimously, 
outlines the discussion that took place on 
the subject in the sub-committee stage and 
records the various points of view expressed. 
The Committee suggests that these points 
of view be communicated to governments 
and to employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions. 


It also suggests that the Director-General 
of the ILO, if he decides on any future 
activities on the subject, should take these 
views “fully into account and pay par- 
ticular attention to the problem of consul- 
tation and co-operation with the workers 
or their organizations in the establishment 
and operation of job evaluation schemes 
with due regard to practice in different 
countries in this field.” 





*One of the ILO’s Industrial Committees inaugu- 
rated in 1945 to deal with the particular problems 
of some of the most important international 
industries. 


This last recommendation was adopted 
in sub-committee by 23 votes to 1 with 19 
abstentions. 


The Committee also desired: 


—that the general report to be presented 
to its next session should include “a study 
of health, safety and of welfare in relation 
to health and safety of the shipbuilding 
and ship-repair workers, with special refer- 
ence to the incidence of the lung diseases 
of pneumoconiosis and silicosis, in particular 
amongst welders and those working in close 
proximity to them”; 

—that the ILO should “continue and 
intensify, in the field of the metal trades 
and to the maximum degree possible, the 
efforts of the Organization on programs of 
technical assistance to the industrially 
underdeveloped countries” ; 

—that the Governing Body of the ILO 
consider “the advisability of calling upon 
governments to devote their full attention 
to the problem of a reduction of hours of 
work in the metal trades without reduction 
of income” and “bear in mind the impor- 
tance of this problem to the metal trades 
when considering proposals for placing the 
subject of a reduction of hours of work on 
the agenda of the International Labour 
Conference”. 


The last two suggestions relating to 
reduction of hours of work were adopted 
by 62 votes to 35 with 13 abstentions. 

The conclusions of the Metal Trades 
Committee will be considered by the ILO 
Governing Body, which will then decide 
what action is to be taken on them. 


The following countries participated in 
the work of the session: Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Finland, France, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, India, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Union 
of South Africa, United Kingdom, United 
States and Yugoslavia. The Soviet Union, 
which is not a member of the Committee, 
was represented by a government observer 
delegation. 

The Canadian delegation comprised: 

Government Delegates: Dr. W. R. 
Dymond, Director, Economics and Research 
Branch; and H. 8. Johnstone, Industrial 
Relations Branch, Department of Labour. 
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Employer Delegates: T. G. Beament, 
President and Managing Director, Fahralloy 
Canada Limited; and A. B. Lawrason, 
Manager, Traffic Products Division, St. 
Thomas Metal Signs Ltd. 


Worker Delegates: 8S. Ted Payne, Vice- 
president, National Federation of Metal 
Trades (CCCL); and George Schollie, 
Canadian Vice-president, International As- 
sociation of Machinists. 





Labour Statisticians International Conference 


Statisticians from 45 countries endorse the “International Standard 
Classification of Occupations”; discuss measurement of underemployment 


The ninth International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians last month endorsed 
the “International Standard Classification 
of Occupations” prepared by the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization. 

The statisticians, from 45 ILO member 
countries, also dealt with the measurement 
of underemployment and statistics for social 
security. 

The occupational classification system 
consists of major, minor and unit groups 
describing a vast variety of occupations. 
The conference stated that this classification 
will serve as a useful basis for reporting 
occupational data intended for international 
comparisons. 

The conference recognized the necessity 
of developing methods for the measurement 
of underemployment, starting by the study 
of the most obvious cases, for use in 
national statistical systems and, in so far as 
possible, for making international com- 
parisons. 

Resolutions adopted on the subject 
included a recommendation that the ILO 
should prepare a revised edition of the 
report submitted to the conference, taking 
into consideration the techniques and 
results of recent surveys, and publish this 
edition in final form to serve as a guide 
in future work in this field. The conference 
also proposed that assistance should be 
given in the most appropriate way by the 
ILO to such countries as may desire to 
carry out studies on underemployment. 

In the field of social security statistics, 
the conference considered comprehensive 
and up-to-date statistics to be an essential 
prerequisite for the formulation of policy 
and the execution of programs. Such 
records constitute an important source of 


wider economic and social statistics, even 
if it would appear that, in most countries, 
the fullest possible use was not being made 
of such records. 

Other resolutions adopted by the con- 
ference recommended that the ILO con- 
tinue its inquiries on the cost of social 
security and develop a common body of 
statistical concepts, definitions and classifi- 
cations which might be brought into general 
use. It was further proposed that a working 
group of social security and_ statistical 
experts be convened to assist the ILO in 
achieving these ends. 

The labour statisticians recommend that 
ILO statistical publications should be 
widely disseminated, and that a study be 
undertaken by the ILO of the theoretical 
and practical aspects of the measurement 
of consumer price changes. 

A further resolution proposed the con- 
vening of a committee of statisticians and 
other specialists concerned with the prob- 
lems of employment injuries, with a view 
to the preparation of recommendations for 
international action in the field of accident 
statistics and occupational diseases. 

The various resolutions adopted by the 
conference will be submitted to this month’s 
session of ILO’s Governing Body, which 
will decide what action is to be taken. 

The Canadian delegation to the con- 
ference comprised H. F. Greenway, Direc- 
tor, Labour and Prices Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, as government dele- 
gate; Dr. W. R. Dymond, Director, 
Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, as substitute delegate and 
adviser; and N. L. McKellar, Research and 
Administration Division, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, as adviser. 





Ghana Joins ILO, Becomes 78th Member Country 


Ghana last month joined the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization. 

The Government of Ghana recognized 
that it continued to be bound by the 
obligations entered into on behalf of the 
Gold Coast by the United Kingdom in 
respect of ten ILO Conventions. 
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Prior to the achievement of full independ- 
ence, tripartite delegations from the Gold 
Coast had been participating in ILO con- 
ferences as observers for several years. 


The accession of Ghana takes the total 
membership of the ILO to 78. 





Two groups of individuals, one repre- 
senting employers and the other the em- 
ployees, work in co-operation to assure the 
safety of 4,000 personnel employed on the 
international power development coinciding 
with the construction of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Project in the area between Corn- 
wall and Iroquois, Ont. 


Representing employees of the Ontario 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission and 
members of all unions at the project is 
the Allied Council. Acting for management 
is the Labour Relations Association. 


The groups were formed because the 
Ontario Hydro Commission knew from past 
experience that its own work forces and 
those of its contractors would meet many 
problems on so large a project. 


The Commission knew that these prob- 
lems could be effectively handled if all 
persons concerned with them adopted com- 
mon practices in the areas of labour rela- 
tions, bargaining, employment, safety, in 
fact—all matters resulting from the con- 
struction of the project. 


In the field of safety, the groups apply 
the theory that a safety program is effec- 
tive where there is total participation and 
shared responsibility by all employees and 
management. 


The formation of safety policy on the 
project comes under the guidance of the 
Labour Relations Association. Observance 
of standard instructions, rules and regula- 
tions in matters of safety and accident 
prevention are required from all contractors 
by the terms of their agreements. 

The Labour Relations Association’s policy 
is to make safety everybody’s business, with 
the workmen themselves playing the role 
as the most important segments of the 
program. This allows the safety experts 
to remain in the background and act as 
advisers. 

Each of the 12 major work divisions at 
the project has a divisional safety com- 
mittee. Its members come in equal num- 
bers from employees and management and 
serve on the committee for three-month 
periods. Meetings by the groups are held 
each week. 





As a result, all safety rules devised are 
endorsed by labour and management 
through consultation and agreement. It is 
felt that this procedure gives added force 
to the rulings and will be more strictly 
observed by employees, since their own 
representatives have helped to formulate 
them. 


In addition to the 12 divisional com- 
mittees there is the Central Safety Com- 
mittee which meets once a month, made 
up of one management and one union em- 
ployee from each of the 12 divisional com- 
mittees. A meeting is held once each 
week, also, by all the safety experts on the 
project. These plan safety program aids 
and decide where prevention emphasis 
should be laid. 


Officials on the project are convinced that 
there is general awareness of the need for 
safety at the project. The emphasis placed 
on the important role the man on the job 
plays is paying off. 

Through the system of committees there 
are some 180 men who belong to safety 
committees. They wear special badges, and 
aim a steady flow of safety suggestions at 
the employees in the areas where they are 
employed. 


The general manager of the Labour 
Relations Association feels that a great 
deal of success has resulted from the use 
of labour-management consultation. 


Recently, Teamwork in Industry visited 
the project and watched two of the safety 
committees at their meetings. One was a 
committee of Hydro employees engaged 
in moving houses. The other was from 
one of the large contracting firms. 


Among the _ subjects. discussed were 
instructions on how to work safely, causes of 


accidents, proper clothing, problems of in- 
ducting new men into safe-working methods, 
protective headgear, traffic, and the safety 
of people, especially children, in the areas 
where houses are being relocated. 


It was noted by Teamwork that con- 
siderable credit was given in discussions to 
the value of intra-personnel consultation 
and co-operation in keeping to a minimum 
the number of accidents that have occurred 
at the project. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted 
by the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. In addition to 


field representatives located in key in- 


dustrial centres, who are available to 
help both managements and trade unions, 
the Service provides various aids in the 
form of booklets, posters and films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during April. The Board 
issued two certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered five representation votes, 
and rejected one application for certifica- 
tion. During the month the Board received 
14 applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. United Marine Workers’ Division of 
District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel aboard vessels operated by the 
Clarke Steamship Company Limited and 
associated companies: La Compagnie de 
Transport du Bas St-Laurent Ltée, Mag- 
dalen Islands Transportation Company Lim- 
ited, North Coast Steamship Co. Ltd., 
North Pioneer Steamship Co. Ltd., Gulf 
Ports Steamship Co. Ltd., Terra Nova 
Steamship Co. Ltd., La Traverse Riviére- 
du-Loup St-Simeon Limitée, La Compagnie 
de Navigation Charlevoix-Saguenay Limi- 
tée, and Inter Island Steamship Company 
Limited (L.G., May, p. 571). 


2. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed by 
the Commercial Cable Company aboard the 
cable ship John W. McKay (L.G., May, 
Deros2): 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
National Harbours Board, Montreal, respon- 
dent (L.G., Feb., p. 175) (Returning Officer: 
C. E. Poirier). 


2. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Imperial Oil Limited, respondent (un- 
licensed personnel—MV Imperial Vancou- 
ver). This vessel is operated on the west 
coast by the Marine Division of the com- 
pany (L.G., May, p. 571) (Returning Officer: 
D. 8. Tysoe). 

3. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Imperial Oil Limited, respondent (un- 
licensed personnel—motor vessels Imperial 
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Nanaimo, Imperial Namu and Barge No. 
10). These vessels are operated on the 
west coast by the British Columbia Mar- 
keting Division of the company (L.G., 
May, p. 571) (Returning Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

4. Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Driv- 
ers’ Union, Local 419, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, applicant, and 
Deluxe Transportation Limited, North Bay, 
Ont., respondent (L.G., May, p. 572) (Re- 
turning Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


5. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
applicant, and Husband Transport Limited, 
Montreal, respondent (L.G., May, p. 572) 
(Returning Officer: Remi Duquette). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Local 513, applicant, and 
the Elk Falls Company Limited, Duncan 
Bay, Vancouver Island, B.C., respondent 
(L.G., May, p. 572). The application was 
rejected for the reasons that (1) the appli- 
cant did not have the support of a majority 
of the employees engaged in loading and 
unloading vessels, even if the employees 
who performed such work for a minor part 
of their time were excluded from the unit, 
and (2) the representative of the applicant 
at the hearing, when questioned, appeared 
to desire the exclusion of certain regular 
employees from the unit, and as _ these 
regular employees were engaged in loading 
and unloading vessels for even longer hours 
than certain of the casual employees, their 
exclusion would make the unit inappropriate 
for collective bargaining. 


areas SEE a ee. 

This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 


Branch of the Department. 





Applications for Certification Received 


1. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Northspan 
Uranium Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


2. Canadian Workers’ Association of 
Dredges and Tugs, on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed employees of Marine Industries 
Limited, Montreal, employed in its Dredg- 
ing Division (Investigating Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 


3. The National Catholic Syndicate of 
Longshoremen of Sorel, Inc., on behalf of 
a unit of maintenance personnel employed 
by the Sorel Dock and Stevedoring Co. 
Limited, Sorel, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
C. E. Poirier. 


4. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 796, on behalf of a unit of 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and eertifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and _ interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


stationary engineers and stationary engi- 
neers’ helpers employed by Northspan 
Uranium Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


5. Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
International Union, on behalf of a unit 
of laboratory employees of Polymer Cor- 
poration Limited, Sarnia, Ont. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

6. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Northspan Uranium Mines 
Limited, Elliot Lake, Ont. ( Investigating 
Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

7. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, Local 64, on 
behalf of a unit of office employees of the 
Newfoundland Broadcasting Company Lim- 
ited, St. John’s, Nfld. (Investigating Officer: 
W.L. Taylor). 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 


before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the 


Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, V/innipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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8. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (Office of Data Centre, Van- 
couver) (Investigating Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 

9. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (Office of Data Centre, Winnipeg) 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

10. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (Office of Data Centre, Calgary) 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

11. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company (Office of Data Centre, 


Conciliation and Other 


Moose Jaw (Investigating Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 

12. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Quebec Television 
(Canada) Ltd., Quebec, Que. (Stations 
CFCM-TV and CKMI-TV) (Investigating 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

13. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 979, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Smith Transport 
Limited, operating in and out of its Win- 
nipeg terminal (Investigating Officer: J. S. 


Gunn). 
14. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 


behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Branch Lines Limited, Sorel, 
Que., aboard the Louise Simard, Claire 
Simard, Palmbranch, Baybranch, Cherry- 
branch, Peachbranch, and Applebranch (In- 
vestigating Officer: Remi Duquette). 


Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During April, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Atomic Energy of Canada, Chalk 
River, Ont., and Atomic Energy Allied 
Council (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough). 

2. Faraday Uranium Mines Limited, Ban- 
croft, Ont., and Local 1006, International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

3. Shipping Federation of British Colum- 
bia and International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Locals 501, 502, 
503, 504 and 508 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

4. Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited, 
Montreal, and Transport Drivers, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers’ Union, Local 106 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: R. Du- 
quette). 

5. Radio Station CKVL, Verdun, Que., 
and National Association of Broadcast 


Employees and Technicians (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Duquette). 


6. Radio Station CHRS, Quebec City, 
and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Duquette). 
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7. McCabe Grain Company, St. Boniface, 
Man., and International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

8. Canadian National Hotels Limited 
(Chateau Laurier Hotel) and Journeymen 
Barbers, Hairdressers, Cosmetologists and 
Proprietors International Union of America 
(Conciliation Officer: Bernard Wilson). 

9. Motorways (Quebec) Limited, Mont- 
real, and Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union, Local 106 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: R. Du- 
quette). 

10. Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited, 
Toronto, and Local 419, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

11. Can-Met Explorations Limited, Elliot 
Lake, and Local 796, International Union 
of Operating Engineers (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

12. Westmount Moving and Warehousing 
Limited, Montreal, and Transport Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, Local 
106 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
R. Duquette). 


13. Maple Leaf Milling Company Lim- 
ited, St. Boniface, Man., and Local 534, 
Flour and Cereal Division of the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officer 


1. National Harbours Board, Prescott, and 
National Harbours Board Employees’ Asso- 
ciation of Prescott (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough) (LG., May, p. 574). 


2. Shipping Federation of Canada Inc., 
Montreal, and Local 375, International 
Longshoremen’s Association (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Duquette) (L.G., May, p. 574). 


Appointment of Conciliation Board Refused 
by Minister of Labour 


Hamilton Tug Boat Company Limited 
and Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (Conciliation 
Officer; F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., Jan., 
p. 63). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Eastern Air Lines, Inc. (Traffic Depart- 
ment), Montreal, and International Associa- 
tion of Machinists (Conciliation Officer: 
R. Trepanier) (L.G., April, p. 453). 


2. Consolidated Denison Mines Limited, 
Spragge, Ont., and Local 796, Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., 
May, p. 574). 


3. Shipping Federation of British Colum- 
bia and International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Locals 501, 502, 503, 
504 and 508 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie) (see above). 


4. Atomic Energy of Canada, Chalk 
River, and Atomic Energy Allied Council 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) 
(see above). 


5. Faraday Uranium Mines Limited, Ban- 
croft, Ont., and Local 1006, International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) 
(see- above). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in March to deal with 
matters. in dispute between Consolidated 
Denison Mines Limited, Spragge, Ont., and 
Local 1001, Blind River, and District Mine 
and Mill Workers, International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (L.G., 
May, p. 574) was fully constituted in April 
with the appointment of Eric G. Taylor, 
Toronto, as Chairman. Mr, Taylor . was 
appointed by the Munister on the~ joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
R. V. Hicks, QC,-and Kenneth, Woods- 
worth, both of Toronto, who were pre- 
viously appointed on the nomination. of 
the company and union respectively. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in April to deal with 
matters in dispute between Eastern Air 
Lines, Inc. (Traffic Department), Montreal, 
and International Association of Machinists 
(see above) was fully constituted in April 
with the appointment of the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Andre Montpetit, Montreal, as 
Chairman. Mr. Justice Montpetit was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
Raymond Caron and Roger Provost, both 
of Montreal, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union respectively. 


Settlement before Board Fully Constituted 


Vancouver Hotel Company (Canadian 
National Railways-Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company) and International Union of 
Operating Engineers, Local 882; Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, Local 692; 
United Association of the Plumbing and 
Pipefitting Industry, Local 170; Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
Local 213 .(L.G., Oct., p. 1272). 


Settlement following Board Procedure 


Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 
(Beaverlodge Operations) and Local 918, 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (L.G., Feb., p. 176). 





Extension for another three years of the 
industry-wide contracts which cover the 
men’s and boys’ clothing industry in the 
United States was- announced last month 
by the Amalgamated Clothing Workers and 
the Clothing Manufacturers Association. 

The union did not press for a wage 
increase this year on account of present 
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conditions in the industry. The new agree- 
ment, however, provides for annual wage 
reopenings. Last year the union obtained 
an increase of 124 cents an hour, as well as 
improved insurance benefits. 

Fringe benefits in the new contract 


include provision for an eighth paid holiday, 


an increase in hospital benefits, and the 


raising of sick benefits. 
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Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decisions in Six Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its decisions in six 
cases heard on April 9. 

One case concerned a dispute regarding 
payment for rest periods at away-from- 
home terminals for certain employees; the 
second concerned a protest against the 
dismissal of a brakeman for reporting on 
duty in an intoxicated condition; the third 
referred to the claim of a brakeman for 
mileage which had been denied him; the 
fourth referred to a claim by a brakeman 
for runarounds which he contended had 
been improperly assigned to other men; 
the fifth concerned a protest against disci- 
pline of 20 demerit marks assessed against 
a brakeman in connection with a burned 
journal box; and the sixth had reference 
to another claim for runaround by two 
brakemen. 

In the first, third and fifth cases the 
contention of the employees was sustained; 
in the second and sixth cases the con- 
tention of the employees was not sustained ; 
and in the fourth case the contention of the 
employees was not sustained in respect to 
compensation claimed. 

The six disputes and decisions are sum- 
marized here: 


Case No. 676—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (East- 
ern Region) and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen concerning interpretation of 
Article 3 of the agreement between the 
Company and the Brotherhood in regard to 
the crediting of “hours of service”. 

An unassigned Montreal District dining 
car crew was ordered to handle a special 
party from Detroit to Toronto. On arrival 
at Toronto the crew was released from 
duty for four hours and 15 minutes, and 
on the return trip the men were again 
released for four hours in Toronto. 

An article of the agreement between 
the company and the Brotherhood states 
that: “Time will be computed as con- 
tinuous from time required to report for 
duty at designated terminal until released 
at other designated terminal, subject to 
deductions for rest periods enroute and 
at turnaround point. No deduction for 
release time less than two hours will be 
made.” Another article defines rest periods. 

The employees contended that the only 
deductions allowable under these articles 
were rest periods en route between the 
hours of 10 p.m. and 6 am., and rest at 
turnaround point. 
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The Company, in support of its con- 
tention that it had the right to release 
such crews at away-from-home terminals, 
quoted an article concerning terminal time 
at such terminals and asserted that it had 
always been the practice under the agree- 
ment to release employees from duty at 
away-from-home terminals under this clause. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained. 


Case No. 677—Dispute between the 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
concerning the dismissal of a brakeman. 

A brakeman who had been idle in the 
terminal at about 9:30 a.m. was asked to 
take a call for fireman’s helper on the 
4 p.m. yard shift. He agreed to accept the 
call, and reported for duty at the station, 
instead of at the engine house, in a taxi 
at about 4 p.m. in an unfit condition. He 
was not allowed to go on duty and, after 
an investigation, was dismissed. 

The union maintained that out of 10 
witnesses whose statements were taken at 
the investigation, only two had testified to 
having smelled alcohol on the brakeman, 
the other eight having stated that they 
did not see him drinking alcohol or notice 
any smell of alcohol. The union argued 
that at least half the witnesses had been 
near enough to the brakeman to have 
smelled liquor; and it stated its belief 
that the man had been ill, as he had him- 
self said in his statement. 

The company contended that the evidence 
established beyond a doubt that the brake- 
man had been intoxicated when he reported 
at the yard office for duty. It suggested 
that the men who had seen him at the 
time “knew only too well the cause of the 
brakeman’s condition” and were not much 
interested in helping him in his alleged 
illness. 

The company also pointed out that the 
man had been previously employed by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company as 
yardmaster and had been dismissed for the 
same reason. After having been promoted 
to conductor in March 1945 he had been 
dismissed from the Algoma Central in 
February 1952 for the same offence.. He had 
been reinstated in May of the same year 
“on a compassionate basis”. He had again 
been dismissed in February 1953 on account 
of an accumulation of demerit marks for 
various offences, with dismissal action 
deferred. 


The contention of the employees was not 
sustained. 


Case No. 678—Dispute between Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen con- 
cerning a brakeman’s claim for mileage. 

A brakeman, qualified as a conductor, had 
failed to report for an oral examination 
when ordered. He was therefore withdrawn 
from service until he had done so. 

Two days before the date appointed for 
the examination, the brakeman had been 
called to relieve a conductor but had booked 
sick and not gone on the call. He returned 
to duty two days after the date of the 
examination. He was permitted to resume 
as a brakeman on a way freight four days 
later. He claimed mileage earned by two 
trains of his assignment on the two days 
following his return to duty. 

The company stated that the brakeman 
had been called under the proper regula- 
tions for the relieving job on which he 
booked sick. Both the yardmaster and the 
superintendent had refused to excuse him 
from the call. His booking sick was merely 
to get out of going on the relieving job, 
the company contended. 

The contention of employees was sus- 
tained. 


Case No. 679—Dispute between Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen con- 
cerning a brakeman’s clam for runarounds. 

A brakeman, assigned as a yard helper in 
a yard shift at the Sault terminal, was 
not called to pilot Algoma Steel Corpora- 
tion yard engine movements on Algoma 
Central yard tracks on two consecutive 
days. He claimed runarounds for both days. 

The employees contended the brakeman, 
a qualified conductor, had looked for the 
pilot jobs as spare work for a spare con- 
ductor. He was not used and claimed 50 
miles runaround done by a yardmaster on 
the morning of the first day, 100 miles for 
a runaround by another yardmaster in the 
afternoon of the same day, and 100 miles 
runaround by a yard conductor on the 
second day. 

The employees maintained that the 
brakeman, the senior qualified brakeman 
desiring the pilot job, should have been 
used as a pilot, not the yardmasters nor 
the yard conductor on his day off, especially 
when he was junior to the brakeman. 

The company contention quoted from an 
article of the schedule that defined a “train” 
as “an engine or more than one engine 
coupled, with or without cars, displaying 
markers”. 

The code of Operating Rules defines a 
pilot as “an employee assigned to a train 
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when the engineman or conductor, or both, 
are not fully acquainted with the physical 
characteristics or rules of the railway, or 
portion of the railway, over which the train 
is to be moved,” the company pointed out. 

An engine assigned to yard service and 
working within yard limits is not a train, 
it contended. A pilot was not required for 
such movements, which could and were 
made safely under the direction of the 
yardmasters. No violation of any article 
of the schedule, the company argued, had 
been made. 

The evidence, the Board stated, revealed 
an improper disregard of the rights of 
the yardmen. The evidence also showed 
the employees’ claim, as submitted, lacked 
support. 

The Board further said its understanding 
was that the Algoma Steel Corporation 
crew was entitled to a pilot as set forth 
in the Code of Operating Rules. 

The contention of the employees was 
not sustained in respect to the compensa- 
tion claimed. 

Case No. 680—Dispute between Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen con- 
cerning discipline of 20 demerit marks 
assessed a brakeman in connection with a 
burned journal. 

A train running as an extra after being 
derailed, when flagged by an assistant 
superintendent to report that horses were 
on the right-of-way, was told of a hot box 
that had not been seen by the crew. Because 
of the derailment, the crew had been on 
duty approximately 20 hours. 

The head-end brakeman examined the 
hot box and applied a cooling compound. 
The conductor advised him to set the car 
off if there was any further trouble with 
the journal. 

Six miles on, the box was smoking and 
after another 834 mules broke into flame 
when being set off into a siding. 

The company contended that the journal 
should have been examined when it was 
smoking and the train stopped immediately 
when it broke into flame. The engineman 
and head-end brakeman were held respon- 
sible for the burning of the journal and 
were disciplined 20 demerit marks. 

The crew would have been justified in 
setting off the car with the hot box at 
the first siding after being told of it; in 
electing to take the car through, they 
assumed responsibility for protecting it, 
the company asserted. 

The Brotherhood contended that the 
brakeman had taken necessary precautions: 
to correct the hot box when he became: 
aware. of its existence, by applying the 

(Continued on page 748) 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Ontario court holds that police officer may not be dismissed without 
a hearing. British Columbia court finds union to be a suable entity 


Dealing with a question put to the court 
under the Constitutional Questions Act, the 
Ontario Court of Appeal held that there 
is no relation of master and servant between 
a municipal council or board and a police 
officer, and that a police officer may not be 
dismissed except in accordance with the 
terms of the Police Act, which expressly 
provides for a hearing. 

In connection with an application for an 
injunction against a trade union for unlaw- 
ful interference, the union sought to have 
the writ rejected on the grounds that it 
could not be sued in its own name as a 
legal entity. Mr. Justice Wilson held that 
British Columbia decisions clearly estab- 
lished that a union may be sued if the 
cause of action arises out of what may be 
a breach of the Labour Relations Act. 


Ontario Court of Appeal... 


- «. rules that a municipal council has no power to 
dismiss a police officer except after a hearing 


On January 7, 1957, Ontario Court of 
Appeal ruled that a municipal council has 
no authority to dismiss a chief constable 
or other police officer appointed by it 
except after a hearing as expressly provided 
by Regulation 18 made under the Police 
Act. 

The Court also ruled that there is no 
relation of master and servant between a 
municipal council or Board of Police Com- 
missioners and a member of a police force 
appointed under Part II of the Police Act. 
A policeman exercises duties of a public 
nature, he is a ministerial officer exercising 
statutory duties independently of contract. 

The judgment of the Court was delivered 
by Mr. Justice Laidlaw, who related that 
pursuant to the provisions of the Constitu- 
tional Questions Act, 1950, and an Order 
in Council dated October 25, 1956, the 
following question was referred to the 
Court of Appeal for hearing and considera- 
tion: 

Has a Municipal Council power to dismiss 
a chief constable or other police officer 
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appointed by the Council, without a hearing 
as provided by the Police Act and the regula- 
tions made thereunder? 


The answer of the Court was in the 
negative, and the reasons for that answer 
were as follows: 


First, the Court considered the status 
of a member of a police force and his rela- 
tion to the Municipal Council, Board of 
Commissioners of Police, or other authority 
by whom he is appointed. 


The responsibility for the maintenance 
of law and order and for providing and 
maintaining an adequate police force is 
placed on every city and town and on 
every village and township having a speci- 
fied density of population and real property 
assessment. 


Every city must have a Board of Com- 
missioners of Police; every county and 
town and any village or township having a 
population in excess of 5,000 may con- 
stitute such a Board. The members of a 
police force are appointed by the Board, 
and where there is no Board the appoint- 
ments are made by the municipal councils. 


Notwithstanding the facts that the estab- 
lishment, maintenance and remuneration of 
a police force is provided by the municipali- 
ties, and that the appointment of members 
of a police force of a municipality is made 
by the Board of Commissioners of Police 
or by a council of municipality having no 
Board, no member of such police force is 
an employee or servant of the municipality. 

The Board is empowered to make regula- 
tions “for the government of the police 
force, for preventing neglect or abuse, and 
for rendering it efficient in the discharge of 
its duties”. Further, the Police Act pro- 
vides that “the members of the police force 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 





shall be subject to the government of the 
board and shall obey its lawful direction” 
(s. 15). However, the regulations which the 
Board may make are expressly limited in 
scope. The Board cannot make regulations 
inconsistent with regulations made by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, pursuant 
to s. 60 of the Act (s. 14). 


While members of a police force must 
obey “the lawful direction” of the Board, 
neither the Board nor a municipality not 
having a Board can lawfully give directions 
to any member of a police force prescribing 
the duties of his office. Those duties are set 
forth in s. 45 of the Act as follows: 

Preserving the peace, preventing robberies 
and other crimes and_ offences, including 
offences against the by-laws of the munic- 
ipality, and apprenhending offenders, and 
laying informations before the proper tri- 
bunal, and prosecuting and aiding in the 
prosecuting of offenders... and... all the 


duties and responsibilities that belong to 
constables. 


Those duties are not prescribed by the 
municipality or a Board by which a police 
officer has been appointed but they are 
imposed by statute, and are of a public 
nature and the manner in which they are 
performed is of public concern. Thus, the 
Attorney General may, as a matter of 
administration of justice in the province, 
with or without a request from a council 
of a municipality, require an investigation 
and report to be made to him “upon the 
conduct of any chief constable, constable, 
police officer, special constable or by-law 
enforcement officer... of any municipality” 
(s. 46(1)). Also it should be noted that 
every police officer (except a special con- 
stable or a by-law enforcement officer) 1s 
given by statute “authority to act as a 
constable throughout Ontario” (s. 44). 


In conclusion Mr. Justice Laidlaw stated 
that the relation of master and servant 
does not exist in law as between a muni- 
cipality or a Board and a member of a 
police force appointed under Part II of 
the Police Act. The true position of such a 
police officer is stated by Viscount Simonds 
in A.G. NS.W. v. Perpetual Trustee Co. 
(1955) A.C. 457 at pp. 489-90, as follows: 

There is a fundamental difference between 
the domestic relation of servant and master 
and that of the holder of a public office and 
the state which he is said to serve. The 
constable falls within the latter category. His 
authority is original, not delegated, and is 
exercised at his own discretion by virtue of 
his office; he is a ministerial officer exer- 
cising statutory rights independently of con- 
tract. 


Under Section 60 (1) (a) of the Police 
Act the Lieutenant-Governor 1n Council 
may make regulations “for the government 


of the police forces and governing the 
conduct, duties, suspension and dismissal 
of members of police forces’. In the opinion 
of the Court, those regulations are intended 
to be of universal application to all mem- 
bers of police forces in the province, and 
the subject of “dismissal of members of 
police forces” includes matters of procedure 
leading to such dismissal and the power to 
prescribe by regulation that no police officer 
shall be dismissed “except after a hearing”. 


Pursuant to the power contained in s. 
60 (1) of the Police Act the Lieutenant- 
Governor made _ regulations 174/51 as 
amended by O. Reg. 55/53, and O. Reg. 
ot DO: 


Regulation 14 provides that a member 
of a police force guilty of an offence against 
the code may be punished by dismissal as 
well as by other measures. 

Regulation 18 provides expressly that 
“no chief constable, constable or other 
police officer shall be subject to any penalty 
mentioned in regulation 14 except after a 
hearing”. The same article expressly pre- 
served the authority of a municipal council 
or Board in certain cases; however, in the 
opinion of the Court, it is plain that “dis- 
missal” is one of the penalties mentioned 
in Regulation 14, and that no chief con- 
stable, constable or other police officer shall 
be subject to dismissal except after a 
hearing. Each of them has a right in law 
to a hearing as provided in the regulations, 
and cannot be deprived of that right by an 
act of a municipality or board of commis- 
sioners of police. 


In the case of a chief constable, the 
hearing must be given by a council, or 
where there is a board, by the board (Reg. 
17). In the case of a constable or other 
police officer, the hearing must be given 
by a chief constable, or it may be given 
in the first instance by a council or by 
a board. 


Mr. Justice Laidlaw added: 


Regulation 18 expressly includes a chief 
constable and his right to a hearing as pro- 
vided therein is equal to that of any con- 
stable or other police officer. None of them 
is subject to dismissal from office except 
after a hearing and, therefore, none of them 
holds office at the pleasure of a council or 
a Board of Commissioners of Police. That 
conclusion is made abundantly plain from the 
early legislation and amendments made from 
time to time respecting police forces. 


The attention of the Court was directed 
to section 28 (k) of the Interpretation Act, 
containing a provision that “words authoriz- 
ing the appointment of any public officer... 
shall include the power of removing him... 
in the discretion of the authority in whom 
the power of appointment is vested”. In the 
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opinion of the Court, that provision is not 
applicable if a contrary intention appears 
in the legislation under consideration. 

The intention that no member of a police 
force, including a chief constable, shall be 
dismissed from his office except after a 
hearing, as provided by Part I of the regula- 
tions made by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, is plain, and that intention is con- 
trary to the implied provision in s. 28 (k) 
of the Interpretation Act authorizing a muni- 
cipal council or Board of Commissioners, in 
the exercise of a discretion given by that 
Bae! to remove a member of a police 
orce. 


Counsel for the town of Grimsby, while 
conceding that a municipal council or a 
board has no authority to dismiss a police 
officer without a hearing as provided in 
the regulations, contended that under the 
Order in Council passed pursuant to s. 60 (1) 
of the Police Act, there are “two classes 
of police officers, namely, a chief constable 
or other police officer”. He argued that a 
chief constable is in a different class from 
any other member of a police force and 
is liable to dismissal without a hearing by 
a council or a board. 


The Court rejected this contention on 
the ground that a chief constable is a 
member of a police force and, as such, is 
entitled to all those rights and privileges 
given by law to all members of such force. 
His position, his duties and his authority 
throughout the province are the same as 
any other member of a police force ap- 
pointed by a council or board, and the fact 
that he is a chief constable in a force does 
not deprive him of any of his rights or 
privileges. 

Another argument put forward by counsel 
for the town of Grimsby was that “the 
regulations, being procedural, are not exclu- 
sive and do not purport to exclude the 
power of a council to deal with a chief 
constable who has not committed an 
offence against the code but who is not 
directing or administering the police force, 
that is, carrying out the council’s respon- 
sibility for the policing of and maintenance 
of law and order in the municipality, in a 
manner approved or acceptable to the 
council”. 

And finally, “the provision of Section 
28 (k) of the Interpretation Act, and Sec- 
tion 256 of the Municipal Act, establish 
and provide a residual power in the council 
not abrogated or repealed by the Police 
Act, to dismiss a chief constable”. 

The Court did not accept either of 
those arguments. In its opinion, it was 
the intention of the Legislature that a 
council should not possess authority to 
dismiss a chief constable, constable or other 
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police officer except after a hearing as 
expressly provided in regulation 18, and 
there is no “residual power in the council” 
under s. 28 (k) of the Interpretation Act 
and s. 256 of the Municipal Act which 
enables them to dismiss any such officer at 
pleasure or without a hearing. Reference re 
Power of Municipal Council to dismiss a 
chwef constable or other police officer with- 
out a hearing (1957) 7 DLR (2d) 222. 


Supreme Court of British Columbia .. . 


... finds trade union a suable entity if the cause 
of action is a breach of the Labour Relations Act 


On December 5, 1956, the Supreme Court 
of British Columbia ruled that a trade 
union coming within the definition of trade 
union in the British Columbia Labour Rela- 
tions Act may be sued as persona juridica, 
whether or not it is a certified agency, and 
be subject to the court ruling in connection 
with a motion for an injunction against 
unlawful interference. 


The facts of the case were related by 
Mr. Justice Wilson in his reasons for 
decision. 


Therien, the plaintiff, operates in Van- 
couver his own business under the firm 
name of Safeway Trucking. He is not a 
wage earner and, as operator of the busi- 
ness, he owns, operates and contracts with 
one tractor front end loader, one D4 cater- 
pillar, and four trucks. He drives one of 
the trucks himself and he has employees to 
operate the other equipment. He was told 
by the officials of Local 213 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters that he 
must join the union or the truck he was 
driving would not be allowed to work. 


An official of the defendant union told 
the general manager of City Construction 
Co. that “should the said company con- 
tinue to permit the plaintiff to drive his 
own truck while he was not a member of 
the defendant’s union, picket lines would be 
placed on any of the jobs of the said com- 
pany upon which the plaintiff was working”. 
As the result of this conversation the City 
Construction Co. discontinued hiring the 
truck belonging to the plaintiff which the 
plaintiff was driving. 

As the result of these happenings the 
plaintiff brought a claim against Local 213 
of the Teamsters Union for damages for 
unlawful interference with his occupation, 
livelihood and the conduct of his business, 
and for an order restraining Local 213, its 
officers, servants and agents, from con- 
tinuing such interference. 


The defendant trade union presented an 
application to reject the writ on the ground 


that the defendant union is not a suable 
entity, and, if there is a cause of action, 
a representative action should be taken. 
The plaintiff, in his suit, relied on sec- 
tions 2, 4, 6 of the Labour Relations Act, 
1954, c. 17 which replaced the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1948. 
Section 4 (1): No employer or employer’s 
organization and no person acting on behalf 
of an employer or employers’ organization, 
shall participate in or interfere with the 


formation or administration of a trade union 
or contribute financial or other support to it. 


Section 6: No trade union, employers’ 
organization, or person shall use coercion or 
intimidation of any kind that could reason- 
ably have the effect of compelling or inducing 
any person to become or refrain from becom- 
ing, or to continue or to cease to be, a 
member of a trade union. 


The definition of employer in section 2 
reads thus: “a person who employs one or 
more than one employee”. The definition 
of a trade union in section 2 reads as 
follows: 

A local or provincial organization or 
association of employees, or a local or pro- 
vincial branch of a national or international 
organization or association of employees 
within the Province, that has as one of its 
purposes the regulation in the Province of 
relations between employers and employees 
through collective bargaining, but does not 
include any organization or assocation of 
employees that is dominated or influenced by 
an employer. 


These provisions of the Labour Relations 
Act are the same as those contained in 
the repealed Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act. Counsel for the plaintiff 
contended that: 

1. He (the plaintiff) is an employer, as 
defined in the Act. Therefore, he would 
offend against the provisions of s. 4 (1) 
already quoted, if he joined the union. 


2. The defendant is a trade union as 
defined by the Act. 


3. The defendant’s actions amount under 
section 6 to coercion and intimidation to 
compel him to join the union, and are 
doubly objectionable in that they seek to 
force him to do a thing which he is, by 
s. 4 (1), enjoined from doing. 

In Mr. Justice Wilson’s opinion, there 
were three questions to be answered: 


1. Has the plaintiff set up facts which can 
(not must) establish breaches of the pro- 
visions of the Labour Relations Act giving 
the plaintiff a cause of action. 


2. Has the plaintiff set up allegations 
upon which the defendant can (not must) 
be found to be a trade union as defined 
in the Industrial Relations Act. 

3. If the answer to either of these two 
questions is in the negative the defendants’ 
application (to reject plaintiff’s action) 


must succeed. But if both are answered 
affirmatively then the third question is: 
Can the plaintiff then sue the union as a 
juridical entity? 

Regarding the first question, in the 
opinion of the Court, it is clear that the 
plaintiff set up breaches by the defendant 
union of the Labour Relations Act which 
could give him a cause of action. 


In respect of the second proposition the 
Court found that the defendant union may 
be a trade union as defined in the Labour 
Relations Act. 


In this connection Mr. Justice Wilson 
first quoted from the affidavit of Edward 
W. Lawson, business agent of the defendant 
union: “that the said Local No. 213 is a 
trade union having its head office... and is 
not a human person, nor a partnership nor 
a body corporate or politic but is an unin- 
corporated association of workmen formed 
primarily to regulate wages and conditions 
of employment between its members and 
various employers within the Province of 
British Columbia, and generally to advance 
the interests of its members”. 


In the opinion of the Court this state- 
ment, considered with the definition of a 
union in section 2, brings the union clearly 
within the scope of the judgment of the 
Court of Appeal, delivered by Mr. Justice 
Smith in Vancouver Machinery Depot v. 
United Steelworkers of America (1948) 4 
D.L.R. 518, from which the judge quoted 
the following passage: 


This brings me to the cross-appeal. The 
learned judge dismissed the international 
union, the United Steelworkers of America, 
from the action, holding that although the 
other unions were suable entities because 
they had been appointed bargaining authori- 
ties under the aforesaid Industrial Coneilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act, 1947, the interna- 
tional union was not so appointed and 
therefore never became an entity that could 
be sued... But I think the like result 
follows even if the union has not been 
actually appointed a bargaining agent; the 
mere fact that it could be appointed would 
appear to be sufficient. It seems to me that 
it would lead to all sorts of anomalies if a 
union’s legal status under the Act was con- 
ferred merely by its being chosen to represent 
a group of workers. The matter of the status 
of a union as a legal entity, either at large 
or limited in purpose, depends upon the 
recognition and definition by the Legislature 
of its capacity. This seems to be clearly 
indicated in Taff Vale R. Co. of Amalgamated 
Soc. of Ry. Servants, (1901) A.C. 426. I 
refer to the reasoning at p. 430 of Farwell J. 
whose views were approved by the House of 
Lords. 

I therefore hold that the international 
union is created a person juridica by the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 
1947, for the purpose of implementing that 
Act and for causes of action that may 
possibly be founded directly upon its provi- 
sions or a branch thereof, as I have already 
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mentioned. It follows, in consequence, that 
the order made dismissing it from the action 
was premature at this inchoate stage of the 
proceedings below. 


Mr. Justice Wilson noted that the defini- 
tion of a trade union given in the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1947 
is similar to that in the Labour Relations 
Act which replaced the former act, and he 
concluded: 

I say that if the International union 
referred to by Sidney Smith J.A. might be 
a persona juridica, so may the defendant 
union in the present case be a persona 
juridica. 

As to the third question, whether the 
plaintiff can sue the union as a juridical 
entity, the answer of the Court was affir- 
mative. In support of this ruling the judge 
quoted from the Vancouver Machinery 
Depot v. United Steelworkers of America 
(1948) 4 D.L.R. 522, the following passage: 

It is, of course, true we did say that the 
international union was created a persona 


juridica by the terms of the Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act, 1947, “for the 


purposes of that Act and for causes of 
action that may possibly be founded directly 
upon its provisions or a breach thereof”. 
Assuming, without so deciding, that a pos- 
sible cause of action could be based on the 
terms of the Act—or a breach thereof—it 
then follows that the international union 
would be called upon to plead thereto as a 
persona juridica. That is so because of our 
previous judgment in Re Patterson & Nanai- 
mo Dry Cleaning & Laundry Workers Union, 
supra—a judgment which, at present,, is 
binding in this Province... 


In conclusion Mr. Justice Wilson rejected 
the defendant’s application on the grounds 
that the defendant appears to be a trade 
union, and since it has been sued in respect 
of what may be breaches of the Labour 
Relations Act, then, the union has to plead 
thereto as a persona juridica; consequently 
he decided to entertain the plaintiff’s motion 
for an injunction and fixed the date for a 
hearing. Therien v. International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers, Building Material, Con- 
struction and Fuel Truck Drivers, Local No. 
218 (1957) 6 DLR (2d) 746. 





Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Minimum wage rates raised in Quebec. Mines safety regulations revised 
in Newfoundland. Amended regulations in Ontario require provision of 
first-aid room wherever 200 or more persons are working in one place 


In Quebec, the revised general minimum 
wage order raised minimum wages to 60 
cents an hour in Zone I, 55 cents in Zone II 
and 50 cents in Zone III and extended the 
weekly rest to establishments without a 
fixed work-week. A second order increased 
minimum wages in forest operations by 
approximately 15 per cent. 


A new special order fixed minimum hourly 
rates of 55 cents, 50 cents and 45 cents, 
respectively, for the three zones for em- 
ployees in hotels, restaurants, hospitals and 
real estate. undertakings. 


The revised Mines (Safety of Workmen) 
Regulations issued in Newfoundland set out 
new safety provisions with respect to inter- 
nal combustion engines, explosives and 
electricity. - 

Regulations under the federal Territorial 
Lands Act contain safety provisions for gas 
and oil wells in the Northwest Territories 
and in the Yukon Territory. 


Amendments to the regulations under 
the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 
require a first-aid room to be provided 
wherever 200 or more persons are working 
in-one place. 
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Other regulations deal with mothers’ 
allowances under the Manitoba Child Wel- 
fare Act, the filing of a second application 
for certification under the Newfoundland 
Labour Act, wages of apprentice lathers and 
plasterers in Manitoba, and requirements 
for tavern waiters’ licences in Nova Scotia. 


FEDERAL 


Regulations under the Territorial Lands 
Act respecting oil and gas wells in the 
Northwest ‘Territories and in the Yukon 
Territory approved by P.C. 1957-521 were 
gazetted April 24, replacing regulations 
authorized by P.C. 1954-174 of November 
18, 1954. 


The. Territorial Lands Act applies to 
lands in the Northwest Territories and in 
the Yukon Territory that are vested in the 
Crown or of which the Government of 
Canada has power to dispose. Among other 
provisions, the Act authorizes the Governor 
in Council not only to make regulations 
for the leasing of mining rights in, under 
or upon territorial lands, but also to make 
regulations or orders with respect. to any 
question affecting territorial lands. 





The new regulations, which are to be 
cited as the “Territorial Oil and Gas Regu- 
lations,”. set out the requirements for 
exploratory licences and permits, provide 
for inspection and lay down rules with 
respect to drilling. In addition, they set 
out safety regulations similar to those issued 
by the Alberta Compensation Board for the 
oil well drilling industry (L.G. 1953, p. 588). 

The regulations lay down the general 
requirement that every person who operates 
a drilling rig must take all necessary and 
reasonable measures to enforce the regula- 
tions and to ensure that they are observed 
by every employee. 

Toolpushers and drillers are to obey such 
regulations as are applicable to their work 
and see that they are observed by workmen 
under their supervision. . 

Another general rule provides that any 
derricks, buildings, draw works, links, eleva- 
tors, tongs, machinery, tools or other equip- 
ment must be constructed, protected, placed 
and operated so as to afford reasonable 
safety from accidents to persons employed 
in or around wells. The regulations also 
specify that spudding in or drilling opera- 
tions at any oil or gas well are not to 
be performed until all moving parts of 
machinery are securely guarded and until 
all stairways, handrails and escape _ lines 
with escape buggy installed at. the derrick 
platforms are properly installed and fastened 
in position. 

In addition to these general provisions, 
more specific rules are set out covering such 
matters as derricks, ladders and stairways, 
safety belts and lines, protective clothing, 
oil and gas storage, electrical installations, 
fire prevention, hoisting, first aid, explosives 
and inspection. 

The Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources is responsible for the 
administration of these regulations. An 
officer of his Department, the Oil Conserva- 
tion Engineer, has specific functions under 
the regulations, such as the approval of 
equipment. Any person authorized by the 
Minister to make inspections who observes 
unsafe working conditions not specifically 
covered by the regulations may require the 
situation to be corrected. 


| PROVINCIAL 
Manitoba Apprenticeship Act 


Rules relating to the plasterers’ and 
lathers’ trades made under the Apprentice- 
ship Act by Man. Reg. 44/49 were amended 
with respect to apprentices’ wage rates by 
Man. Reg. 27/57, effective May 1. 

For wage rate purposes the four-year 
period of apprenticeship is now divided into 
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eight periods of six months rather than 
four periods of 12 months, as previously. 
The starting rate for an apprentice is not 
less than 35 per cent of the journeyman’s 
rate, and the percentage rate is increased 
by 5 per cent every six months, with 
the result that-in the last six months of 
the apprenticeship period the apprentice is 
to receive a minimum of 70 per cent of the 
journeyman’s rate. Previously, the starting 
rate was 30 per cent, with increases of 10 
per cent each year, so that for the fourth 
year the minimum rate for an apprentice 
was 60 per cent of the journeyman’s rate. 


Manitoba Child Welfare Act 
Mothers’ Allowances 


New regulations (Man. Reg. 20/57) were 
issued under the Manitoba Child Welfare 
Act stating the maximum rates of monthly 
allowances. payable under Part III of the 
Act, the requirements for eligibility, the 
procedure for granting allowances, and the 
powers of. the Director of Public Welfare. 
These regulations, effective April 1, 1957, 
replaced Manitoba Regulations 94/45, 38/46, 
19/47, 33/48 and 19/52. 


Part I deals with the rates of allowances 
payable with respect to bereaved and 
dependent children. “Bereaved and depend- 
ent child” is defined in the legislation to 
mean: 

any child in the province, who, because of 
the death of both parents, or the death of 
the father, or confinement of the father in a 
hospital for mental diseases, or the total 
and permanent physical disability of the 
father, is likely to suffer because of lack of 
means to have proper care supplied. 


The allowance is available only in respect 
to a child 14 years of age and under, but 
may be continued beyond 14 years of age 
if the child is not capable of self support 
on account of mental or physical incapacity. 

Maximum monthly allowances, excluding 
allowances for winter fuel, range from $51 
for one parent with one enrolled child to 
$150 for one parent with seven or more 
enrolled children. If the second parent is 
in the home, this maximum allowance may 
be increased by $17.25, which is the allow- 
ance for food and clothing for an adult 
when granted in accordance with these 
regulations. The term “parent” includes 
any adult in charge of or having the custody 
of the children. 

The allowances mentioned above are cal- 
culated on the basis of monthly allowances 
provided for: food and clothing; rent or 
interest, taxes, imsurance and renairs in 
lieu of rent; operating expenses, e.g., 
kitchen fuel, light, water, cleaning, recrea- 
tion and equipment. 
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The allowance for food and clothing 
depends on the age of a child. A child one 
to six years of age is entitled to a monthly 
maximum allowance of $7.75 for food, and 
$2.25 for clothing, a total of $10. A child 
of seven to 11 years would receive a total 
of $13. A second parent living in the home 
may receive $11.75 as a maximum for food, 
and $5.50 for clothing, a total of $17.25. In 
cases of families with three or more chil- 
dren, a deduction of $1 is made for each 
child starting with the fourth. 

The maximum allowance for rent or 
interest, taxes, etc., but exclusive of winter 
fuel, depends on the number of children 
at home in a family. For a family with one 
child, the maximum allowance is $12; with 
two children, $20.50; with five or more 
children, $27.50. 

The maximum allowance for operating 
expenses is calculated according to the 
number of children and the kind of lodgings 
and varies from $5 to $8.50. 

The extra allowance for winter fuel may 
be paid for seven months in any one year 
ranging from $12 (a family of one child 
in a house or of two to three children in 
unheated rooms) to $22 (a family of six 
or more children in a house). 

A monthly allowance is computed in 
each case by the Director of Public Welfare 
and has to be within the maximum provided 
in these regulations. However, the Direc- 
tor may increase the allowance by an 
amount up to $25 a month, to provide for 
the payment of a monthly rent which is 
in excess of the maximum rent allowances; 
also the Director may, in addition to the 
increase providing for extraordinary rent, 
allow a further increase fot to exceed $25 
in any one month if the maximum allow- 
ances for items other than rent are insuffi- 
cient to meet the essential needs of the 
family. 

Part II of the regulations contains the 
rules and conditions under which bereaved 
and dependent children may be enrolled for 
monthly allowances and under which the 
enrolment may be rescinded. In addition 
to the provisions of the Act, the regulations 
set forth a number of requirements for 
eligibility for allowance. 

A mother who receives and administers 
the allowance has to be of good moral 
character, otherwise the allowance may be 
cancelled or administered as authorized by 
the Director; she has to live in the muni- 
cipality in which she had legal residence at 
the time of enrolment, unless permission 
was granted by the Director, with the 
approval of the Minister, to move to 
another municipality; when an application 
for allowance is made, the mother of the 
child has to have had legal residence in the 
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province at the time she was deserted by 
her husband. An allowance is not payable 
when the assets belonging to mother or 
father or children and available for the 
maintenance of the child or children exceed 
three thousand dollars. 

The regulations state that the allowance 
is to be paid: (a) to the mother who 
complies with the requirements of these 
regulations, or (b) to any person authorized 
by the Director to have the care and 
custody of such child or children if the 
mother is not living or is confined to a 
hospital for mental diseases, or is physically 
or mentally incapacitated or (c) to the 
mother or such other person as the Director 
may authorize under supervision having in 
consideration the best interest of the bene- 
ficiaries. 


Newfoundland Labour Relations Act 


An amendment to the rules of the 
Newfoundland Labour Relations Board 
approved by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council on November 30 was gazetted April 
16. It provides that if an application for 
certification has been refused, a further 
application may not be filed on behalf of 
the same unit or substantially the same 
unit of employees until a period of six 
months has elapsed, except by special per- 
mission of the Board. 

The former regulations stated that special 
permission to file a second application within 
a six-month period could be given only 
if the Board considered that the previous 
application had been rejected on account 
of a technical error or omission. 


Newfoundland Regulations of Mines Act 


In Newfoundland, where mining activity 
has increased greatly in recent years, par- 
ticularly in the Quebec-Labrador region, 
new regulations, to be cited as the “Mines 
(Safety of Workmen) Regulations, 1957,” 
have been issued under the Regulation of 
Mines Act. The new regulations, which 
were gazetted April 2, to take effect July 1, 
replace regulations which were appended 
to the Act when it was passed in 1951 
(L.G. 1951, p. 1684). 

The regulations apply to all mines, quar- 
ries, sand, clay or gravel pits, to machinery, 
plants and buildings, below or above ground, 
used in connection with the mine, including 
concentrating mills and metallurgical works, 
but not including office buildings, cook- 
houses, bunkhouses and recreational centres. 

The new regulations expressly state that 
the Minister of Mines and Resources may, 
under special circumstances, suspend any 
of the provisions for a fixed period upon 
the recommendation of the chief inspector. 


New safety provisions are set out with 
respect to mining methods in underground 
workings, internal combustion engines, and 
protective clothing; and the section on 
electrical rules has been revised, most of 
the changes conforming to the rules of the 
CSA Code (C.22.5 No. 1—1949 Use of 
Electricity in Metalliferous and Industrial 
Mineral Mines and Quarries). 

The other safety rules are similar to the 
previous regulations in many _ respects, 
although they have been re-arranged and 
clarified. They cover mining methods in 
open-cast workings, shaft construction, cages 
and skips, hoisting, signals, ventilation, 
building standards, first aid, fire protection, 
hygiene, boilers and pressure vessels, explo- 
sives and other matters. 


Age Requirements 

The age requirements continue to be 
among the highest in Canada. The regula- 
tions not only prohibit the employment of 
women and girls, except for office or 
laboratory work, and forbid boys under 18 
to work underground, but also set age 
limits for particularly dangerous work and 
for work on which the safety of others 
depends. 

No person under 20 years may be put in 
charge of machinery used for hoisting, lift- 
ing or haulage or be made responsible for 
charging blasting holes with explosives or 
for the firing of explosives in blasting holes 
or be entrusted with the transmission of 
signals and orders for putting machines in 
motion. The person in charge of hoists 
used for hoisting or lowering workmen in 
a mine or in workings connected with a 
mine must be at least 21 years. 


General Provisions 

Among the general rules is a provision 
requiring the walls, roofs and faces of all 
working areas and travelways to be scaled 
and freed of loose or fissured rocks and 
stones so as to present no hazard to the 
workmen. The operator is also required 
to provide proper scaling equipment. 

When the enclosing rocks are not safe, 
slopes, shafts, winzes, levels, and other 
underground workings in use are to be 
suitably timbered, cased or lined. The 
manager must not permit any person to 
work near a pit-wall until it has been 
examined and pronounced safe by the fore- 
man in charge of the crew. 

Every working mine must be provided 
with suitable pumps to prevent an accumu- 
lation of water which might endanger the 
lives of workmen in the mine or in an 
adjoining mine. 

Any mine designated by the chief inspec- 
tor must be provided with equipment for 
introducing ethyl mercaptan or other ap- 
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proved warning gas into the mine workings. 
Unused workings are to be tested for gas 
before being used again and only workmen 
making the examination may enter before 
the mine has been pronounced safe. 

Operators are again required to provide 
sufficient life-lines for the workmen. Every 
person working in a dangerous place must 
wear his life-line continually. If the em- 
ployee is engaged in work on the wall of 
a pit, the life-line must be snubbed to a 
solid anchor above the working place and 
must be under the constant supervision of 
a snub-tender. 

Underground Workings 

A new rule with respect to methods of 
mining in underground workings provides 
that every method practised in a mine must 
be safe and applicable to the structure of 
the ore deposit or part of the deposit being 
mined. Another new provision states that 
the chief inspector may order the manager 
to stop practising a method which an 
inspector considers to be unsafe or inapphi- 
cable. 

Among the precautionary measures set 
out for underground workings is a provision 
which requires a person entering a storage 
place to wear a safety belt with an attached 
and anchored life-line that is to be attended 
by a second person. Another provides that 
no stoping may be done within 20 feet of 
a shaft used for hoisting men or material 
except when the shaft is to be abandoned 
and the chief inspector has been notified. 

Except when preliminary work is going 
on, every mine must be provided with at 
least two emergency exits. In workings 
driven after these regulations come into 
force, the passageways are to be at least 
200 feet apart and their surface outlets 
are to be in separate buildings. 

Open-Cast Workings 

As formerly, undercutting is prohibited 
when working in sand, gravel and uncon- 
solidated materials, except in pits where 
the material is excavated and loaded solely 
by mechanical means. 

Unless the chief inspector orders other- 
wise, all open-cut workings over 100 feet 
in depth must be worked in benches not 
more than 65 feet high, with the width 
exceeding the height of the face above. 
The regulations also require operators to 
see that all loose material lying within six 
feet from the edge of working faces in all 
pits is removed and that all overburden 
beyond this strip is sloped to the natural 
angle of repose. 

Shafts 

With respect to shaft manways, the 
regulations provide that once the new rules 
come into force, every shaft more than 100 
feet deep must be divided into two or more 
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compartments, one of which is to be used 
as a passageway: The passageway is to 
be closely boarded off from the part of the 
shaft in which material is hoisted. 

During shaft-sinking operations, the lower 
part of a‘shaft:must be provided with a 
movable ladder, which: is to be left in 
position as long as men are working at 
the bottom. A set of doors to cover the 
sinking compartments are to be maintained 
at the collar or other parts of service of 
the shaft or winze; the doors are to be 
closed. whenever material is loaded into or 
unloaded from a shaft conveyance. 

As formerly, persons are prohibited from 
riding on a loaded bucket. 

Cages and Skips 

Some minor changes were noted in the 
rules respecting cages and skips, one of 
which provides that in vertical shafts, safety 
cages used to carry passengers must be 
equipped with the prescribed safety devices. 
Formerly, this rule applied in vertical shafts 
more than 400 feet deep. 

Another change is that the prohibition 
against travelling in a bucket, skip or cage 
loaded with explosives, pipe, drill steel, 
rails, and timber, except for the purpose 
of handling these materials, now extends 
to travelling with other material and equip- 
ment. 

Hoisting 

A new safety provision with respect to 
hoists states that in every shaft or slope 
more than 600 feet deep, the hoistman must 
be given adequate warning of the arrival 
of the bucket, skip, cage or trip of cars. 
Under the previous regulations approach 
warning signals were required only on shafts 
more than 600 feet deep and when buckets, 
skips or cages were approaching. | 

As formerly, the regulations provide for 
inspection of all new installations and 
modifications of existing installations and 
prescribe periodic inspections for all parts 
of the hoisting equipment, for overwind 
devices and for ropes. 

A hoistman’s log book must be kept at 
every shaft or slope. Daily reports of work- 
ing conditions are to be entered, as well 
as results of tests of overwind devices and 
brakes. 


The same qualifications are set out for 
hoistmen as formerly. No one may operate 
a hoisting engine used in shaft sinking or 
to hoist persons unless he has had at least 
one month’s experience on a reversing hoist. 
He must also have a medical certificate 
from a duly qualified medical practitioner 
stating that he has been examined within 
the previous 12 months and found mentally 
and physically fit and free of defects of 
eyesight and hearing which, in the per- 
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formance of his duties, might endanger the 
safety of his fellow employees. 

A special type of rope record book. is 
now prescribed but there is no change in 
the information to be recorded. Rules are 
again set out with regard to factor of 
safety of ropes both for new ropes and 
those presently in use. Tests are required 
when a hoisting rope is installed and every 
six months thereafter. 


Internal Combustion Engines 


Internal combustion engines may now be 
operated underground provided certain 
strict conditions are met. The written 
approval of the chief inspector must be 
obtained and will be granted only if the 
engine meets the specifications of, and has 
been certified for use by, the Federal 
Department of Mines and Technical Sur- 
veys, the United States Bureau of Mines or 
the Safety and Mines Research Establish- 
ment of the British Ministry of Fuel at 
Derbyshire, England. 

As regards exhaust gases, the regulations 
state that the chief inspector may suspend 
or forbid the operation of any internal com- 
bustion engine which produces noxious 
exhaust gases in excess of specified amounts. 
Permission to operate an internal combus- 
tion engine underground may also be with- 
held, suspended or revoked by the chief 
inspector if the oxygen content of the 
general atmosphere of the mine is less than 
20 per cent or if the operation would create 
an explosion or fire hazard or would endan- 
ger the health of the workmen. 

Approval to operate an internal combus- 
tion engine underground may not be given 
unless the mine has a positive ventila- 
tion system, the regulations specifying 
the volume of air to be supplied by the 
ventilation system to every area where the 
engine may be operated. 

Every internal combustion engine oper- 
ated underground must be equipped with 
an approved scrubber, which must be of 
the wet type unless the chief inspector 
rules otherwise. In addition, the regulations 
specify that the scrubber must contain only 
plain fresh water, which is to be changed 
at least once in each eight-hour shift or as 
often as may be necessary to maintain the 
temperature of the exhaust gases below 
180° Fahrenheit. 

The manager is responsible for seeing 
that a log book is kept for every internal 
combustion engine operated underground 
and for seeing that the carbon monoxide 
content of the atmosphere adjacent to the 
shaft and of the exhaust gases at the 
scrubber, the time of each change of liquid 
in the scrubber and the remarks of the 
operator regarding the operating condition 














of the engine and of the brakes are recorded 
once every eight-hour shift. 

Once a week, entries showing the con- 
dition of the brakes and scrubber connec- 
tions, the volume of air supplied by the 
ventilation system to the most remote point 
where the engine is operated and the 
location of the point, as well as the signa- 
ture of the person making the observations, 
are to be made. 

Once every six months, the results of 
a complete analysis of the atmosphere at 
the exhaust port of the scrubber, the area 
adjacent to the engine and at a remote 
point where the engine is operated, together 
with the signature of the chief mechanical 
supervisor of the mine, are to be recorded. 
In addition, the results of the periodical 
checks made in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the manufacturer of the 
engine are to be entered by the person 
making the inspection. 

The regulations provide that internal 
combustion engine fuel oil must have a 
flash point of not less than 150° Fahrenheit 
and also prohibit the use of fuel with a 
heavy asphalt base in underground opera- 
tions. 

Every engine is to be equipped with a 
suitable hand operated fire extinguisher 
which does not produce noxious fumes when 
used on fires. (Carbon dioxide is not con- 
sidered a noxious fume for the purpose of 
this regulation). 

To prevent the accumulation of carbon 
monoxide, at least once every six months, 
or more often if suggested by an inspector, 
three samples of air are to be taken from 
the uppermost recesses of the workings 


where an internal combustion engine is — 


operating and sent to the chief inspector 
for testing. Samples from the uppermost 
and accessible underground regions are to 
be sent at least once a year. 
Ventilation 

The rules respecting ventilation are un- 
changed, the regulations again providing 
that either by natural ventilation, where 
this is possible, or by mechanical means, 
the air in every mine must contain sufficient 
oxygen for health and be free from dan- 
gerous amounts of harmful impurities, 
including dust. Where possible, there must 
be main fans at the surface housed in 
fireproof structures. Whether underground 
or on the surface, ventilating fans must be 
reversible from the surface. In the event of 
a mine fire, fans may be reversed only by 
a direct order from the manager or his 
representative. 

Fire Protection 

The regulations prohibit the accumulation 
underground of inflammable refuse and tim- 
ber. Oil and grease kept underground must 


be in metal containers and: must not exceed 
the requirements for seven days, unless 
the standard shipping container holds more 
than seven days’ supply, in which case up to 
14 days’ supply may be stored. 

Calcium carbide is to be stored in a 
dry place at the surface and in its original 
containers; only sufficient quantity for one 
day’s use may be taken underground. Except 
for the usual miner’s carbide lamp, no 
acetylene generator may be taken under- 
ground. Cylinders of oxygen must be kept 
in a dry, well-ventilated place and separate 
from acetylene cylinders. Oxygen and 
acetylene must not be stored in the same 
place as inflammable or explosive materials 
nor come in contact with any source: of 
direct heat. Both types of cylinders must 
be sent to the surface when exhausted. 

All. underground rooms must. be. con- 
structed so as to reduce fire hazards to a 
minimum. Where necessary, the manager 
must have a sufficient number of fire doors 
installed to cut off the shaft from other 
workings of the mine and see that they are 
kept in good order at all times. 

No person may build a fire underground 
unless he has received instructions from the 
manager and _ fire-fighting equipment has 
been placed close at hand. 

Suitable fire-fighting equipment must be 
maintained underground and in all build- 
ings, including head-frames. This equipment 
must be inspected every month by an 
authorized person, who must send a written 
report to the manager. 

Masks 

The new regulations provide that .where 
applicable the operator must supply masks 
of a type approved by the chief inspector 
to every workman exposed to dust, gas or 
irritating and dangerous fumes. As formerly, 
the workman is responsible for the daily 
cleaning of his mask and must report all 
defects to the manager. The use of another’s 
mask is again prohibited. 

The operator must sterilize all masks at 
least once a week and appoint a com- 
petent person to carry out regular inspec- 
tions. Dust masks are to be inspected at 
least once a month and apparatus designed 
for other substances once a week. When not 
in use, masks are to be protected against 
dust. 

Clothing 

The requirements as regards dress are 
more specifically set out than formerly, 
the regulations providing that clothing must 
be of a design that will not constitute a 
hazard to the workman in the course of 
his. duties. 

Approved protective head covering’ and 
heavy boots with protective toe-coverings 
are to be worn underground. Persons 
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handling material likely to cause cuts and 
abrasions must wear gloves. When employed 
at work where hazards to the eyes exist 
from flying particles, safety goggles are to 
be worn. Workmen engaged in any occupa- 
tion where power driven machines are being 
operated are forbidden to wear rings. 
Explosives 

The new regulations provide that, for 
the present, explosives must be stored in 
surface magazines in accordance with the 
regulations laid down by the Explosives 
Division of the Mines Branch of the 
Department of Mines and Technical Sur- 
veys of Canada. These regulations also 
apply when explosives are removed from 
storage magazines preparatory to use in 
mines and also when explosives are being 
handled in packing houses, thaw houses 
and other places where explosives are held 
or handled in transit from a storage place 
to a mine. 

Unless approved by the chief inspector, 
no explosives may be stored, kept, or held 
in transit in any place in contravention of 
the British Table of Distances. Only 
approved explosives may be used under- 
ground. 

All storage places must be kept meticu- 
lously clean, must be substantially built 
with strong doors and locks and must be 
clearly marked on the outside with the 
words “Danger—Explosives”. As formerly, 
the manager is required to appoint a com- 
petent person to take charge of magazines 
and see that only competent persons are 
allowed to handle explosives. Not more 
than a 48-hour supply of explosives, includ- 
ing caps and fuses, may be kept under- 
ground. 

As previously, persons are forbidden to 
smoke while handling explosives. The use 
of metallic tools in any hole containing 
explosives is also prohibited. 

A new provision with respect to blasting 
states that when explosives are fired by 
electric current, connecting up electric blast- 
ing circuits may not be done during an 
electric storm in open cast workings, nor 
in shaft-sinking nor in any mining operation 
where a lightning charge is likely to cause 
a premature explosion. Before blasting, 
entrances to blasting places must be effec- 
tively guarded and due warning given to 
all persons in the vicinity. Workmen may 
not light a fuse in underground workings 
without having a second light close by. 

Once a hole has been charged, it may not 
be abandoned unless effective attempts have 
been made to blast it or unforseen circum- 
stances prevent its being blasted safely. In 
either case, the hole is to be marked 
with warning signs on all its approaches, 
especially those close to fresh drilling. When 
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a round of holes is fired, the employee is 
required to count the number of shots 
exploding and report any misfire to the 
mine captain or shift boss, who in turn 
must advise the person in charge of the 
next relay of workmen. 


Electricity 


The regulations with regard to electricity, 
which are to be known as the “Mining 
Electrical Code,’ are more extensive than 
formerly. As previously indicated, most of 
the new provisions conform to rules of 
the CSA Code. 

Among other general requirements, the 
regulations provide that construction, in- 
stallation, operation, maintenance, repair, 
change, extension or alteration of any elec- 
trical equipment or system must be in 
charge of an authorized person. The regu- 
lations further provide that only authorized 
persons may do electrical work. The 
manager is responsible for establishing the 
competency of electrical workers, including 
the person in charge. 

Only electrical equipment acceptable to 
the chief inspector may be used, the regula- 
tions providing that equipment will be 
deemed to be approved if acceptable to 
the Canadian Standards Association. 

As formerly, the regulations require all 
electrical equipment to be inspected regu- 
larly and cleaned and repaired where 
necessary. Defective equipment must be 
disconnected and defective wiring removed. 

Among other detailed rules, specific 
requirements are set out for control and 
protective devices, grounding, conductors, 
transformers, wiring in explosive storage, 
electric blasting devices and underground 
installations. 


Offences and Penalties 


As under the previous regulations, penal- 
ties are provided for offences such as failure 
to comply with a written order of the 
chief inspector or an inspector and for 
continuing an offence after receipt of a 
written order. A workman who wilfully 
damages equipment may also be charged, 
as may a person who enters a mine or goes 
near any moving machinery while under 
the influence of or while carrying intox- 
icants. As formerly, prosecutions may be 
taken in the name of the minister, the 
chief inspector or an inspector. 


Nova Scotia Liquor Control Act 


Regulations made by the Nova Scotia 
Liquor Commission setting out the require- 
ments for a tavern waiter’s licence, 
approved by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council on November 7, were gazetted 
April 3. 








As formerly, licences will be issued by 
the Tavern Licence Committee. Applica- 
tions must be on the prescribed form and 
must be accompanied by a certificate from 
a medical practitioner certifying that the 
applicant is not suffering from any con- 
tagious or communicable disease. An apph- 
cant is no longer required to be a British 
subject or a Canadian citizen, but is now 
required to be at least 21 years of age. 
He must also be of good character, the 
regulations providing that a person con- 
victed of an offence under the Canadian 
Criminal Code within three years, or an 
offence under the Nova Scotia Liquor 
Control Act within one year preceding the 
application, must not be granted a licence. 

Licences will expire on the 31st of Decem- 
ber following the date of issue but may be 
renewed if the applicant submits a new 
medical certificate stating that he is free 
from any contagious or communicable dis- 
ease and that he has been X-rayed and 
found free from infectious tuberculosis. 

As formerly, the regulations provide that 
a licence may be cancelled or suspended 
at the discretion of the Committee. 


Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Regulations under the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Act setting out new first-aid 
requirements authorized by O. Reg. 69/57 
were gazetted March 30. 

As formerly, the type of first-aid equip- 
ment to be provided depends on the number 
of persons employed in an establishment. 
If not more than 15 workmen are employed 
in one place, the employer is to provide a 
first-aid box containing as a minimum the 
supplies listed in the regulations. The box 
is to be in charge of an employee who 
has first-aid knowledge and works in the 
immediate vicinity of the box. 

Every employer employing more than 15 
and fewer than 200 persons in one place 
must not only provide the first-aid equip- 
ment specified but also such additional 
quantities as may be necessary to provide 
first aid to workmen injured during their 
employment. The person in charge of the 
box must be the holder of a St. John 
Ambulance Senior First Aid Certificate in 
good standing, or its equivalent, and must 
work close by. Previously, only persons in 
charge of first-aid boxes in establishments 
with 50 or more employees were required 
to have recognized first-aid courses. 

The first-aid room which formerly had 
to be provided if more than 300 persons 
were working in one place is now required 
whenever there are 200 or more employees 
in one establishment. The first-aid room 
is to be in charge of either a registered 


nurse or an employee holding a St. John 
Ambulance Senior First Aid Certificate in 
good standing or its equivalent. The regu- 
lations also provide that the person in 
charge must work in the vicinity of the 
first-aid room and may not do work which 
might adversely affect his ability to adminis- 
ter first aid. 


Another change is that a bus on a route, 
other than an urban or suburban route, on 
which a workman is employed, the central 
point from which bush workers are des- 
patched daily to work sites, and the site 
of the construction or repair of a building 
are now deemed to be places of employment 
and subject to the first-aid regulations. 
Railway trains and vessels, as before, are 
also subject to the requirements. 


Where the place of employment is the 
site of construction or repair of a building, 
the required first-aid supplies and equip- 
ment are to be kept in the time office. 
If there is no time office for the project, 
they are to be maintained in a vehicle or 
building at the site. When the construction 
or repair of a building is in the charge of 
a general contractor, he must provide and 
maintain the first-aid equipment and sup- 
plies for the workmen engaged in the 
construction or repairs in the same manner 
as if he were their employer. 


The new regulations also state that the 
employer of bush workers must provide at 
each work site and in every vehicle or boat 
used for the transportation of workers a 
first-aid box coloured white and prominently 
displaying a red cross. In addition to a 
standard first-aid manual, the box must 
contain the instruments, drugs and dress- 
ings specified in the regulations. 


An employer of workmen engaged in 
transporting other workmen or goods out- 
side an urban or suburban area must see 
that a first-aid box containing the prescribed 
equipment and supplies is carried on every 
vehicle. 

Another new provision requires employers 
to keep a record of injuries to workmen 
and the first-aid treatment applied. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


A new general minimum wage order, two 
special orders, and a renewal order made 
by the Quebec Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion on March 27 and approved by O.C. 384 
of April 10 were gazetted April 20, to take 
effect that day. 

The new general order, Order No. 4, 1957, 
establishes minimum rates of 60 cents an 
hour in Zone I, 55 cents in Zone II and 
50 cents in Zone III for all employees under 
the Minimum Wage Act and not covered 
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by special orders, Order No. 39, 1957, is a 
revised order which increases the wage 
rates of employees engaged in forest opera- 
tions by approximately 15 per cent. The 
other special order, Order No. 40, 1957, is 
a new order governing employees in hotels, 
restaurants, hospitals and real estate under- 
takings. The fourth order renews Order 
No. 41, the order covering employees of 
municipal. and school corporations, until 
May 1, 1958. 


General Order 


Order No. 4, 1957, the revised general 
minimum wage order, is considerably dif- 
ferent from Order No. 4, 1953, (L.G. 1953, 
p. 899), the order which it replaces. The 
new order not only provides for higher 
minimum rates, but also fixes shorter regular 
work-weeks for some employees and extends 
the weekly rest requirement and the three- 
hour minimum to a number of workers 
who previously did not have the protection 
of these provisions. 

The scope of the order has also been 
changed, employees in real estate under- 
takings and persons employed in hotels, 
restaurants and similar undertakings having 
been removed from the coverage of the 
order and placed under the new special 
order referred to above, Order No. 40, 1957. 

In addition, the order has been rearranged 
and simplified. Instead of five parts, the 
new order has four, Part IV of the former 
order having been placed under the new 
special order (Order No. 40, 1957), which 
is described below. 

Although Parts I and II, the sections 
setting out the application of the order 
and the general provisions, are ‘approx- 
imately the same as formerly, Part. III, the 
section dealing with hours and minimum 
wage rates, has been greatly reduced in 
volume. Rates continue to be set out. with 
reference to the number of hours worked 
in the regular work-week of the establish- 
ment, but a 60-hour work-week is no longer 
prescribed, thereby eliminating one category 
of workplaces and a number of exceptions. 

Duplication has also been avoided by 
having wage rates set out only once and 
by having the one list of exceptions apply 
to each of the three categories of work- 
places. The fact that the weekly rest 
provision and the three-hour minimum 
now apply to all employees, regardless of 
the length of the work-week; has also con- 
tributed to the simplification of the order. 

Except for the removal of employees ‘in 
hotels, restaurants and real estate. under- 
takings, the coverage of the new order is 
substantially the same as before, the order 
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governing all workers covered: by the Mini- 
mum Wage Act except those employees who 
are specifically exempted. This means that 
agricultural workers, domestic servants, and 
employees governed by a decree under the 
Collective Agreement Act are excluded, as 
well as the following: employees governed 
by another order, including persons totally 
or partially exempted from ‘its provisions; 
university or superior school students; blind 
persons working in establishments where 
they constitute the majority of the em- 
ployees; emergency workers for the pre- 
vention or fighting of forest fires; employees 
of church corporations or boards of trustees; 
employees of religious institutions, teaching 
establishments, communities, seminaries, 
colleges, convents, hospitals, patronages, 
presbyteries, homes, orphanages, refuges, 
charitable homes and public benevolent 
establishments; employees of Desjardins 
savings banks; workers in peat-bog exploi- 
tations working as peat-cutters; the em- 
ployer’s consort; telephone operators in 
Zone IIT who are not exclusively occupied 
as such and who do not have regular 
working hours; persons who habitually work 
outside the employer’s establishment and 
whose hours are not fixed; employees work- 
ing in a territory not included in an electoral 
district; and members of the clergy or of a 
religious institute. All but the last were 
included among the former exemptions. 


For the purposes of the order, the prov- 
ince is divided into three zones as formerly. 
The zone boundaries have been changed, 
however. Zone I now consists of the City 
of Montreal and the municipalities totally 
or partially situated on the Island of 
Montreal; Zone II comprises Quebec City, 
including the part of Number 5 industrial 
zone which lies outside the city limits, and 
other municipalities (except those included 
in Zone I) with a population of 6,000 or 
more; Zone III covers the rest of the 
province. 


Classification of Workplaces 


As before, establishments are classified 
according to the number of hours in the 
regular workweek. Regular workweek is 
defined as “the number of hours of work 
in a week beyond which any time worked 
must be paid for at an increased rate”. 

Establishments with a 48-hour Work- 
Week—The revised minimum rates having 
been based on a 48-hour week as formerly, 
the new order ‘does not list the places on 
a 48-hour week. Only the exceptions are 
given. t 
Establishments with a’ 54-hour Work- 
Week—A 54-hour regular work-week is 
prescribed for the following undertakings 











and establishments: retail sales and service 
establishments; transportation undertak- 
ings; garages and service stations; manu- 
factures of wooden articles; sawmills of 
Zones II and III; weaving mills, spinning 
mills, knitting mills and carding houses; 
dyeing establishments; food processing 
establishments; flour mills; bakeries, pastry 
establishments, and biscuit factories; can- 
neries and meat packing establishments; 
dairies; entertainment and sports under- 
takings; theatres and cinemas; funeral 
undertaking establishments. 


In addition, the order states that motor 
vehicle chauffeurs and their helpers, main- 
tenance men, service men and firemen and 
stationary enginemen are considered as hav- 
ing a 54-hour work-week regardless of the 
nature of the establishment or undertaking 
of their employer. 


No Regular Work-Week—The following 
establishments and undertakings are again 
deemed to have no regular work-week; open 
air sporting clubs; snow clearing under- 
takings; cemetery undertakings; diamond 
drilling operations; and fishing establish- 
ments on the Magdalen Islands where fish, 
mollusea, shellfishes and other sea foods 
are prepared, kept, smoked, converted or 
canned. . 


A number of employees are also con- 
sidered to have no regular work-week even 
when employed in an establishment with a 
fixed work-week. They are: watchmen; em- 
ployees supervising powerhouses, substations 
or transformers; employees of the building 
construction industry working in a place 
not included in a local municipality; long- 
shoremen; persons working on ships or 
boats or at work conditioned by the tide; 
employees engaged in preparing fish on the 
shore, in snowhouses or in cold storage; 
temporary employees of canneries; operators 
of power shovels, bulldozers, snogos and 
similar vehicles; caretakers with lodgings 
furnished; and persons doing prospecting 
or drilling work on mining properties not 
yet in operation. All but the last group 
were included among the exemptions under 
the former order. 


Minimum Rates and Overtime 


As well as authorizing higher minimum 
rates for experienced employees (60 cents 
in Zone I, 55 in Zone II and 50 in Zone III), 
the new order raised the rate of inex- 
perienced workers to 45 cents in Zone I, 
40 cents in Zone II and 385 cents in Zone 
Ill. These rates are payable to apprentices 
and to persons doing unskilled -work or 
work that does not require training whose 
output is less than that of a skilled worker, 
and to temporary employees of canneries 


during the season June-October. Except in 
canneries, however, the number of inex- 
perienced workers may not exceed 20 per 
cent of the total number of employees in 
the establishment. 

Office boys and messengers must now be 
paid at least 40 cents an hour in Zone I, 
35 cents in Zone II and 30 cents in Zone 
III. The same minima apply to pinboys 
and bootblacks, 

Caretakers who are provided with free 
living quarters on the premises are now 
entitled to a weekly minimum wage of $30 
in Zone I, of $25 in Zone II and of $20 in 
Zone III. Minimum rates are no longer 
specifically set for watchmen, motor vehicle 
chauffeurs or temporary employees of can- 
neries. 

The three-hour minimum is no longer 
restricted to employees working in estab- 
lishments with a fixed work-week, the order 
providing that every employee governed 
by the order called to work less than the 
regular working day is entitled to be paid 
for three hours at his minimum wage rate, 
unless he has refused to do the work 
required of him. 

The overtime provisions are unchanged, 
the order providing that where an employee 
is paid by the hour and not governed by 
a collective agreement he must be paid for 
overtime at time and one-half his regular 
rate. Any provision in an individual labour 
contract or agreement for a lower overtime 
rate is forbidden. 

For employees not in the above category, 
the overtime payment must be at least 
time and one-half the minimum rate. As 
formerly, employees paid on a fixed monthly 
or yearly basis and receiving at least $50 
a week in Zone I and $45 in Zones II and 
III, whether or not they work a full week, 
are not entitled to overtime rates. 


To avoid conflict over rates or work- 
weeks, the order again sets out some rules 
of interpretation, one of which provides 
that an employee: working in a department 
of a different nature from that of the main 
establishment will be subject to the wage 
rates and work-week prescribed for: estab- 
lishments where the principal business is 
similar to that carried on by the depart- 
ment in which the employee is employed. 


Another states that whenever an em- 
ployee works at different occupations. or 
in different zones in the course of a pay 
period, his wage rates are to be adjusted 
accordingly. It also provides that if it is 
impossible to establish the amount of time 
spent in each zone, the employee is entitled 
to receive the minimum wage fixed for the 
zone in which the establishment to which 
he is responsible is located. In the case of 
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an employee of a transportation undertaking 
working in several places, a new provision 
states that the applicable minimum rate 
is the rate fixed for the zone where his 
employer’s establishment is situated, as 
shown in the permit issued by the Trans- 
portation Board. 

When calculating overtime for an em- 
ployee with varying wage rates, the over- 
time rate is to be established with reference 
to the occupation at which he worked 
longest, unless particulars are not available, 
in which case the overtime rate is to be 
fixed with respect to the occupation at 
which the employee normally works. This 
rule also applies to employees paid on an 
hourly wage basis and not governed by a 
collective agreement (employees whose 
overtime rate is one and one-half the 
regular rate). 


General Provisions 


The general rules respecting weekly rest, 
annual holidays with pay, deductions for 
board and lodging, payment of wages, 
records and notices are substantially the 
same as formerly. 

The application of the weekly rest pro- 
vision is no longer limited to establishments 
with a fixed work-week. All employees 
covered by the order must be allowed 24 
consecutive hours of rest each week or two 
periods of 18 consecutive hours each. 

The provision of Order 3 which requires 
employees to be given a week’s holidays 
with pay after a year’s continuous service 
apply to all persons covered by the order. 

As formerly, deductions from the mini- 
mum wage are prohibited except when 
imposed by an Act or a court order. Tips 
are the exclusive property of the worker 
and the employer is not allowed to retain 
them or to consider them as part of the 
wages to be paid, even with the employee’s 
consent. 

With regard to payment of wages, the 
order again provides that whenever an 
employee is paid in cash, the money must 
be placed in a sealed envelope together with 
a statement showing name of worker, pay 
period, total number of hours of work and 
of overtime shown Separately, wages earned 
and wage rate, deductions and take-home 
pay. As formerly, it is not obligatory for 
employers to record the number of regular 
and overtime hours of an employee paid on 
a fixed weekly, monthly or yearly wage 
basis who receives a weekly wage of at 
least $50 in Zone I and at least $45 in 
Zones II and III. 

Except that they must now be retained 
for six years instead of five, there has been 
no change with respect to records. Em- 
ployers are again required to keep records 
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showing for each employee: name and 
address, occupation, date of commencement 
of employment, pay period, hours of begin- 
ning and finishing work, total number of 
hours worked, overtime, wage rate and 
wages earned, deductions, take-home pay 
and particulars regarding annual holidays 
with pay. Reports giving these particulars 
must also be sent to the Commission upon 
request. 

The employer is also required to post 
in a conspicuous place all orders and notices 
furnished by the Commission. 


Changes Effected by the Revision 


As noted, the changes under Order 4 
are not confined to minimum wage rates, 
some employees benefitting by the re- 
zoning, other being affected by the changes 
in the work-week and in the special pro- 
visions. 

The most significant changes, however, 
relate to wages. The new minima for 
experienced workers—60 cents in Zone I, 55 
cents in Zone II and 50 cents in Zone III]— 
are 9 cents higher than formerly. The 
minimum wages for inexperienced workers 
were increased by 6 cents in Zone I and 
by 4 cents in Zones II and III. Ten-cent 
increases were authorized for office boys, 
messengers, pinboys and bootblacks in Zones 
I and II and 8-cent increases for those in 
Zone III, bringing the minimum rates up 
to 40, 35 and 30 cents, respectively. 

The re-zoning resulted in a higher mini- 
mum rate for a large number of workers in 
such towns as Asbestos, Buckingham, Coati- 
cook, Kénogami, Lachute, Matane, Megan- 
tic, Pointe Claire, St. Joseph d’Alma, and 
St. Joseph (Drummond). These towns with 
populations ranging from 6,000 to 10,000 
were formerly in Zone III but are now 
included in Zone II, with the result that 
employees in these centres are now entitled 
to 5 cents more an hour than they would 
have been if zone boundaries had not been 
changed. The same is true of employees 
in other places affected by the re-zoning. 

Special rates are no longer set for watch- 
men or for motor vehicle chauffeurs, which 
means that these employees are now eligible 
for the same minimum rates as other 
workers. 

The work-week, that is, the number of 
hours in a week after which an overtime 
rate must be paid, was changed in a num- 
ber of cases. In transportation undertakings, 
in dairies, creameries and cheese and butter 
factories, the work-week has been reduced 
from 60 to 54 hours. 

Several groups of employees, motor 
vehicle chauffeurs and their helpers, main- 
tenance men and servicemen, whose work- 
week was 60 hours whatever the nature of 











the establishment, are now on a 54-hour 
work-week. A 54-hour work-week is now 
prescribed for firemen and stationary engine- 
men as well. 

Some employees who were on a 60-hour 
work-week even though employed by an 
establishment with a 48-hour week are now 
included with the group with no fixed 
work-week. These are: employees super- 
vising powerhouses, substations and trans- 
formers; watchmen, and employees of the 
building construction industry working in 
a place not included in a local municipality. 
This means that these employees will no 
longer be entitled to overtime. 

Another change is that, except for includ- 
ing employees working at prospecting and 
drilling mining properties not yet in opera- 
tion in the list of establishments without 
a regular work-week, the new order makes 
no special mention of mining undertakings, 
with the result that other mine employees 
would be in the 48-hour work-week group. 
The former order provided that 54 hours 
constituted the regular work-week of em- 
ployees of mining undertakings working at 
the surface and 56 hours the work-week of 
employees doing continuous work. 

Open air sporting clubs, snow clearing 
undertakings, diamond-drilling operations, 
cemetery undertakings and fishing estab- 
lishments on the Magdalen Islands are again 
considered to have no regular work-week 
but employees in these establishments and 
undertakings are now entitled to the three- 
hour minimum and weekly rest. 


Order No. 39, 1957 


The revision of Order 39, the special 
order governing forest operations, is the 
first since 1942 (L.G. 1943, p. 268). Some 
amendments were made in the interim, 
however, general increases having been 
approved in 1948, 1950 and 1951 (L.G. 1948, 
p. 186; 1951, pp. 247, 1703). The new rates 
are about 15 per cent higher than those 
approved in 1951. 

Order No. 39, 1957, the new order, has 
the same coverage as the order it supersedes. 
It covers all work in forests, including 
transporting timber and reforestation, but 
does not apply to the handling of wood in 
mill storage ponds located within two 
miles of the mill or loading place or to 
work in forest colonies or in township 
forest reserves. 

As formerly, employees are divided into 
six categories. These are: Category I: 
cooks, teamsters, tradesmen and _ others 
whose services are needed for any forest 
operation regardless of the use to which 
the wood may be put; Category II: em- 
ployees engaged in pulpwood operations; 


Category III: employees engaged in cutting 
firewood and charcoal wood; Category IV: 
employees engaged in cutting sawlogs and 
other kinds of wood; Category V: persons 
employed at driving operations; Category 
VI: apprentices and incapacitated persons. 
Contractors and sub-contractors who employ 
other workmen are not deemed to be em- 
ployees for the purposes of this order. 


Like the former order, the new order 
sets both daily and piecework rates. Except 
in the case of damkeepers and persons 
listed in Category I, the daily rates apply 
to a 60-hour week and overtime must be 
paid for proportionally. However, if an 
employee works less than the regular num- 
ber of hours, he is still entitled to his 
regular wage provided he has not wilfully 
wasted his time during daylight. The rates 
fixed for piecework or job work, other than 
those set for firewood, apply to the quan- 
tity of marketable timber accepted by a 
culler as defined in the Quebec Cullers’ 
Act. 


The rates for employees in Category I 
are all daily rates and are, on the average, 
about 15 per cent higher than formerly. For 
cooks, the new rates range from a minimum 
of $5.50 a day in camps of nine or fewer 
persons to $7.50 in a camp of 50 or more. 
Kitchen and camp help must now receive 
at least $4.20 a day, an increase of 60 cents 
over the previous rate. The daily minimum 
of a stableman has been increased from 
$4.90 to $5.70. A teamster must be paid 
at least $6.60 a day with an additional $2 
if he uses his own team and an additional 
$1 for a single horse. Teamsters are not 
entitled to overtime pay for time spent in 
repairing harnesses and caring for horses 
but, as in the past, shoeing and feeding of 
horses are a charge on the employer. The 
rate for carpenters, blacksmiths, sawfilers, 
shot-firers, mechanics, truck and _ tractor 
drivers, enginemen and motor-men is now 
$7 a day. 


In pulpwood operations, employees en- 
gaged in roadmaking, construction of camps 
or improvement work are now entitled to 
a wage of $6 a day, 80 cents more than 
previously. Workmen engaged in felling 
trees or in making, handling or transporting 
logs, and all other employees except those 
listed in Category I must now be paid a 
minimum of $6.50 a day, which is $1 more 
than the former rate. For pieceworkers 
whose work is the felling and making and 
piling of wood and the construction of small 
hauling roads, the rate varies from $5.40 
per 100 solid cubic feet for lengths of from 
4’ to 6’ to $2.45 for 16-foot lengths. For 
wood measured by the cord the rate is 
now $4.60, instead of $4. For aspen and 
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poplar wood, rates approximately 25 per 
cent lower are set. When peeling is included 
in the making of the wood, an additional 
$2.30 per cord must be paid or $2.65 per 
100solid cubic feet and for aspen and poplar 
$1.80 per cord or $2.05 per 100 s.cf. 

For cutting firewood and charcoal wood 
the new rate for employees engaged on a 
fixed wage basis is $5.20 a day, which 
represents an increase of 70 cents over the 
previous rate. For pieceworkers engaged in 
cutting and piling firewood, the rate per 
cord for wood 4 feet in length is now $4.60— 
60 cents more than formerly. Other piece- 
work rates were increased by about 15 per 
cent. The minimum per 32 square feet 
(4’ x 8’) of piling surface is $3.75 for logs 
3 feet long; $2.75 for logs 2 feet long; $2.15 
for logs 14 feet long, and $1.70 for logs 
15 inches long. 

For cutting sawlogs and other kinds of 
wood, employees on a fixed wage basis are 
now entitled to $5.50 a day, instead of $4.70 
as formerly. For pieceworkers in this cate- 
gory, the rates vary from $7.45 to $4.95 per 
1,000 board feet, depending on the length 
of the logs. Formerly, the range for this 
work was from $6.50 to $4.30. The rate for 
cutting wood measured by the cord was 
increased from $4 to $4.60. The rate for 
cutting wood measured in solid cubic feet 
was raised from $4.70 to $5.40 per 100 s.c-f. 
An additional $5.70 per 1,000 board feet, 
$2.30 per cord and $2.65 per 100 s.c.f. must 
be paid when peeling is included in the 
making of the wood. In operations of this 
kind, as in pulpwood operations, employees 
who do not do the work usually assigned 
to other workers in these categories may 
be paid at a lower rate provided the rate 
is stipulated in the engagement contract 
and is not less than $5.20 a day. Previously, 
the minimum wage payable in these excep- 
tional cases was $4.50 a day. 

Drivers are now entitled to $8 a day, 
which is $1 more than formerly. The rate 
for sorters was increased from $5.50 to $6.40 
a day; the rate for dam guardians from 
$4.70 to $5.40. All other employees in this 
category must receive at least $6.40 a day. 

Apprentices and incapacitated workers, 
that is, employees whose productivity is 
less than normal because of age or infirmi- 
ties, must now be paid $5.20 a day. Cooks, 
persons employed in firewood operations, 
and drivers may not be included in this 
category, however. As formerly, a quota is 
imposed on this class of employees, the 
order providing that the number of appren- 
tices and incapacitated persons may not 
exceed 20 per cent of the total number of 
employees. in the camp. 

As previously, the order attempts to dis- 
courage Jabour turnover by imposing penal- 
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ties on employees who, for no valid reason, 
voluntarily quit their jobs within 15 days 
of being hired. If these conditions are 
written into a hiring contract such em- 
ployees may be paid at the rate of $5.20 
a day and will not be entitled to the 
prescribed transportation expenses nor to 
board and lodging expenses en route. 

There are no changes with respect to 
deductions. The maximum deduction for 
board and lodging continues to be $1.50 a 
day and, as formerly, employers are for- 
bidden to charge for the use of blankets. 
The fee for laundering two shirts, two pairs 
of hose, one underwear and one towel is 
still 40 cents; other articles may be laun- 
dered at cost, provided a price list is posted 
in the employees’ living quarters. 

All workers other than pieceworkers or 
jobworkers must be furnished with tools 
at the employer’s expense but deductions 
for tools lost or not returned are again 
permitted, provided these are listed on the 
employee’s pay statement. 

The following other deductions are 
authorized: deductions imposed by a legis- 
lative enactment or by a court order; 
advances made to workers; and the price 
of goods sold provided a price list is posted 
in a conspicuous place in the camp building. 

A written contract of employment is 
required and the employer must give the 
worker a copy of the contract. 

Unless specifically exempted by the Com- 
mission, the employer is again required to 
furnish every employee who leaves his 
employment with a signed pay statement in 
the form prescribed by the regulations, 
showing gross earnings, wage scale, the 
nature and amount of deductions, the num- 
ber of days worked and days present in the 
camp. He must also forward a copy to 
the Commission together with a copy of 
the employee’s engagement contract. 

In addition to his other duties, the em- 
ployer is again held responsible for seeing 
that there is no “bunching”, that is, trans- 
portation of logs in the arms or on the 
back of a man. 


Order No. 40 


Order No. 40, 1957, the new special order, 
fixes minimum wage rates and regular work- 
weeks for employees in hotels, restaurants, 
hospitals and real estate undertakings. All 
of these employees were previously governed 
by other orders. As indicated above, em- 
ployees in hotels, restaurants, and real 
estate undertakings were formerly included 
in the general order; hotel workers were 
covered by Order No. 11, 1944, a special 
order governing charitable institutions, hos- 
pitals and homes, which has now lapsed. 





Order 40 has the same arrangement as 
the new general order described above. The 
application and exemptions are set out in 
Part I, the general rules in Part 2, the 
minimum wage rates and special benefits in 
Part 3, and the final provisions in Part 4. 

The wage provisions are much less com- 
plex than those formerly set out for these 
employees in the two other orders, Order 
40 providing for only 10 categories of 
workers. In contrast to this, Order 11, the 
former order for hospital workers, set out 
14 categories, each one with sub-divisions. 
It also set lower rates for some female 
employees and, in addition, distinguished 
between regular and temporary employees, 
providing weekly rates for the former and 
hourly rates for the latter. 


The new order does not distinguish 
between male and female employees nor 
does it differentiate between full-time and 
part-time employees, the new rates apply- 
ing to all employees irrespective of sex 
or length of the work-week. 

The coverage of the new order extends 
to all the establishments and undertakings 
listed in Part IV of the former general 
order as well as to hospitals and other 
institutions under the Quebec Public Chari- 
ties Act, including institutions administered 
by a religious organization. This means that 
all hotels, roadhouses, inns, boarding houses, 
staff houses, motels, lodging houses with 
at least five bedrooms to let, restaurants, 
lunch-counters, cabarets, bars, cafés, clubs, 
caterers, taverns, apartment houses, office 
buildings, and real estate undertakings are 
covered, as well as other undertakings of a 
similar nature. 

The exemptions are the same as those 
listed above under Order 4, except for the 
additional exemption of employees of lodg- 
ing houses with fewer than five bedrooms 
to let; physicians, surgeons, dentists and 
pharmacists; male and female student- 
nurses and members of a religious com- 
munity, all of whom were excluded under 
Order 11, 1944. 


Zones 


For purposes of the order, the province 
has been divided into the same three zones 
described above with respect to Order 4, 
1957. This represents a greater change for 
hospital workers than for the other em- 
ployees governed by the order, Order 11 
having provided for four zones. Some 
employees in hotels, restaurants, and real 
estate undertakings will also be affected, 
however, as the zone boundaries are not 
the same as under the former general order. 


Hours 


As under Order 4, “hours of work” means 
not only the time an employee is effec- 


tively working but also time when an 
employee is at his employer’s disposal as 
well as time spent waiting in response to 
a call. It does not include meal periods 
or time when it is understood that an 
employee’s services are not required. 

“Regular work-week” also has the same 
meaning as under the general order, being 
defined as “the number of hours of work 
in one week beyond which any time worked 
must be paid for at an increased rate”. 

The new order prescribes a 60-hour week 
for all workers in hotels, restaurants, hospi- 
tals and real estate undertakings, except 
employees in boarding houses, lodging 
houses, and staff houses, caretakers with 
lodgings furnished, open air sporting club 
employees, watchmen and janitors, who are 
deemed to have no regular work-week. 


The former order for hospital workers set 
a 54-hour week for all employees except 
watchmen, gardeners, stationary enginemen, 
firemen, vehicle drivers and their helpers 
and first-class chief enginemen, prescribing 
a 60-hour work-week for all but the engine- 
men, who were deemed to have no regular 
work-week. The only workers previously 
covered by Order 4, 1953, who may be 
affected are watchmen, the order having 
set a 60-hour week for these employees. 


Minimum Wage Rates and Overtime 


With regard to wages, Order 40 provides 
that whatever the basis of employment 
(by the time, on piece-work or otherwise) 
and the place of work, every employee 
governed by the order is entitled to the 
prescribed minimum wage. The following 
rates are set. 


Zones 
1 ee 
All employees except those 
hereinafter mentioned ... 55c 50c 45c 
Bellaboys api.2e- cee. weer 35¢ a0c, .d0¢ 
Employees of lodging houses 
having at least 5 bedrooms 
totletineuk ee eee 45c 40c 35c 
Motor vehicle chauffeurs, 
watchmen, stationary en- 
ginemen and firemen .... 60c 55c 50c 


In addition, some special wage provisions 
are set out for inexperienced hospital 
workers, office boys and messengers, care- 
takers with lodgings furnished and Janitors. 
Inexperienced employees working in hospi- 
tals are entitled to receive at least 40 cents 
an hour in Zone I, 35 cents in Zone II and 
30 cent in Zone III, the order providing 
that the term “inexperienced employees” 
means not only apprentices but also “em- 
ployees not occupied at skilled labour or 
at labour requiring training and who, 
because of their restricted ability, cannot 
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furnish the output of a skilled worker”. 
As is also the case in the general order, a 
quota is imposed, the number of inex- 
perienced workers in any undertaking or 
establishment being limited to 20 per cent 
of the total number of employees. 

Office boys and messengers are to receive 
the same minima as those under Order 4, 
namely, 40 cents in Zone 1, 35 cents in 
Zone II and 30 cents in Zone III. Pinboys 
and bootblacks are classed as messengers 
for the purpose of this order. 

Caretakers who are provided with free 
living quarters on the premises must receive 
at least $30 monthly in Zone I, $25 in 
Zone II and $20 in Zone III. There are 
the same as the rates set under the general 
order. 

Monthly rates are also set for janitors 
charged with the supervision of a real 
estate undertaking whose duties include the 
leasing of apartments or space and the 
collecting of rents. If free heated quarters 
are provided on the premises, a janitor 
must be paid at least $75 in Zones I and II 
and $60 in Zone III. When unheated lodg- 
ings are provided, the rates are $85 in 
Zones I and II and $70 in Zone III. A 
janitor who is not provided with living 
quarters must be paid at least $95 a month 
in Zones I and II and at least $80 in 
Zone III. These rates are the same as 
those set in the general order of 1953. 

Employees acting both as watchmen and 
janitors occupied only at odd jobs such 
as heating furnaces, collecting garbage, look- 
ing after tenants, etc., and who may be 
employed regularly by another employer 
must be paid the rates prescribed for other 
employees (55 cents in Zone I, 50 cents in 
Zone II and 45 cents in Zone IIT), with 
a minimum of three hours per day. 

Order 40 also provides for the three-hour 
minimum, stating that every employee 
governed by the order who is called to work 
less than the regular working day is entitled 
to be paid for three hours at the minimum 
rate unless he has refused to do the work 
required of him. This provision is of par- 
ticular interest to hospital workers, as 
Order 11 did not provide for a daily 
guarantee other than to state that a tem- 
porary employee was entitled to a wage 
equivalent to four hours of work each time 
he was called to work. Some employees 
previously covered by Order 4, 1953, namely, 
employees of real estate undertakings, will 
also be affected, as the former order did 
not extend the three-hour minimum to 
these employees. 

The overtime rates are the same as those 
set out under the general order described 
above. These provisions represent no change 
for employees in hotels, restaurants and 
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real estate undertakings but have some 
significance for hospital workers. Under 
Order 11, regular employees were to be 
paid one and one-half their wage rate for 
hours worked in excess of 12 in the day 
or in excess of the regular work-week. Tem- 
porary employees were not eligible for 
overtime. The order also set special mini- 
mum overtime rates for stationary engine- 
men and firemen. 

The new minimum rates described above 
have greater significance for hospital work- 
ers than for employees in hotels, restaurants 
and real estate undertakings, the former 
order for hospitals, Order No. 11, 1944, 
having set out some 73 different minimum 
rates. Some hospital employees such as 
nurses, dietitians and chief accountants, etc., 
will not be greatly affected, as their prevail- 
ing wages are generally much higher than 
the prescribed minima. The order, however, 
will afford additional protection to such 
employees as seamstresses, laundry workers 
and gardeners, whose former minima, based 
on a 54-hour week, were less than $19. At 
the new hourly rates these employees are 
now entitled to receive at least $29.70 in 
Zone I, $27 in Zone II and $24.30 in Zone 
IIT, if they work 54 hours in a week. Male 
kitchen help and other unclassified male 
workers whose minimum wages were $14, 
$13, $12 and $11.50 depending on the zone 
are now also entitled to the substantially 
higher minimum rates. Female employees 
in these categories, for whom lower rates 
were formerly set, are now entitled to the 
same minimum wages as male workers. 

The new minima also affect employees in 
hotels, restaurants and real estate under- 
takings, although to a lesser degree. The 
general minimum rates (55 cents in Zone I, 
50 cents in Zone II and 45 cents in Zone 
III) are four cents higher than the rates 
previously set for the majority of em- 
ployees in these establishments, including 
waiters, waitresses, valets, chambermaids 
and elevator operators. In the case of 
employees in certain towns that were 
formerly in Zone III but are now in Zone II 
(towns with populations of from 6,000 to 
10,000), the minimum rates were increased 
by an additional 5 cents. The same is true 
of employees in other areas affected by the 
re-zoning. 


Special Benefits 


With respect to uniforms, the order pro- 
vides that if special uniforms are required 
they must be provided at the employer’s 
expense. Some graduate nurses will benefit 
by this provision, as the former order 
required the employer to be responsible 
only for the upkeep of uniforms of graduate 
nurses who were regularly employed. 











The provision requiring employees to be 
given the holidays with pay and benefits 
granted by Order No. 3, 1957, represents 
no change for the majority of employees 
covered by the order. The provision in the 
former order requiring nurses and stationary 
enginemen working as first-class chief en- 
ginemen to be granted a paid holiday of 
two weeks does not appear in the new 
order. 

Except that it does not apply to care- 
takers with lodgings furnished or to em- 
ployees of real estate undertakings, the 
rule respecting weekly rest is the same as 
in Order 4, the order providing that every 
employee must be allowed 24 consecutive 
hours of rest each week or two periods of 
18 consecutive hours each. Unlike Order 11, 
which provided that in exceptional cases 
an employee who was willing to forego his 
weekly rest could do so, provided he was 
paid time and one-half his regular wages, 
and also stated that stationary enginemen 
and firemen were entitled to a day of rest 
each week, the new order makes no pro- 
vision for exceptions to or variations of 
this rule. 


General Provisions 


The general provisions respecting pay- 
ment of wages, pay statements, records, 
written reports and posting of orders are 
the same as those described above with 
respect to Order 4, and will not represent 
any change for employees in hotels, restaur- 
ants and real estate undertakings but are 
of interest to hospital employees, as these 
requirements were not set out in the former 
order for hospital workers. 

As under the general order, deductions 
from the minimum wage are forbidden 
unless imposed by an act or court order. 
In addition, Order 40 provides that an 


employer who furnishes an employee with 
lodgings, board or meals cannot “deduct 
the cost of these accommodations from the 
employee’s minimum wage nor may he com- 
pensate the cost thereof with the wages of 
his employee”. However, in exceptional 
cases, in order to facilitate bookkeeping, the 
employer may deduct the cost of lodgings, 
board or meals from the employee’s mini- 
mum wages provided (1) the prices of these 
services have been fixed in the engagement 
contract signed by the employee (2) the 
deductions from the wages relate to services 
rendered during a pay period (3) the pay 
statement shows the prices as well as the 
number of meals. The former order for 
hospital workers had no general provision 
respecting deductions but set out the maxi- 
mum amounts that could be charged for 
meals and lodgings. 

With regard to tips, the order provides 
that they are the exclusive property of 
the employee and the employer is not 
allowed to retain them or to consider them 
part of the wages to be paid, even with 
the employee’s consent. This provision 
represents no change for employees in 
hotels, restaurants and real estate under- 
takings but may be of interest to some 
hospital workers, as the former order laid 
down no rules respecting tips. 


Orders Repealed 


As a further step in the programme to 
simplify and consolidate minimum wage 
orders, three special orders have been 
repealed, namely, Orders 26A and 29 dealing 
with taxicabs and automobiles for hire in 
Montreal, Quebec and Levis, and Order No. 
42 covering stationary enginemen and fire- 
men. Employees previously governed by 
these orders are now covered by Order 
No. 4, 1957. 





Labour unions, in dealings with their 
employees, are employers within the mean- 
ing of the Taft-Hartley Law, according to 
a recent unanimous ruling of the United 
States Supreme Court. The Court also 
decided by a majority of five to four that 
the National Labor Relations Board is not 
free to use its discretion as to whether it 
should act on charges of unfair labour prac- 
tices brought against a union as an em- 
ployer, but that it must exercise jurisdiction 
in such cases. 

The decision arose out of an action by 
the Office Employees International Union 
against the NLRB, which had refused to 
act on an unfair labour practices complaint 
lodged by the OEIU against the Teamsters 
union in Portland, Ore., on the ground that 
the Teamsters union was a “non-profit” 


organization. It could assume jurisdiction 
over such organizations only in exceptional 
circumstances, the Board had decided. 

Basis for the unfair labour practices 
charge was that the Teamsters had denied 
the right of its office employees to join 
the OEIU, insisting that they join the 
‘Teamsters. 

The NLRB’s refusal to act in the matter 
was described by the Supreme Court as 
“arbitrary” and “beyond its power”. Even 
the four dissenting judges agreed that both 
the NLRB, and the U.S. Court of Appeals 
in the District of Columbia which had 
previously tried and dismissed the case, 
were wrong in regarding unions as “non- 
profit” organizations for jurisdictional pur- 
poses. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of initial and renewal claims for benefit during March slightly 
higher than in February and 13 per cent higher than in March 1956 but, 
statistics* show, claimants on “live” file at month-end slightly fewer 


The number of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in 
March was slightly higher than that of 
February and about 13 per cent higher than 
in March 1956. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 192,365 claims 
were received at local offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission across 
Canada in March, compared with 190,714 
in February and 170,687 in March 1956. 

The number of claimants having an unem- 
ployment register in the “live file” on 
March 29 was 558,811 (457,781 males and 
101,030 females), a slight decline from the 
figure of 572,387 (467,532 males and 104,855 
females) for February 28; on March 29, 
1956, this count was 511,073 (415,144 males 
and 95,929 females). 

Adjudications on initial and renewal 
claims numbered 192,087 during March, of 
which 127,643 or about 65 per cent were in 
the category “entitled to benefit”. Of the 
61,312 initial claims classed as “not entitled 
to benefit”, 52,427 or 85 per cent were on 
behalf of claimants failing the minimum 
contribution requirements; the remaining 15 
per cent established a benefit period but 
had a disqualification imposed, Total dis- 
qualifications, 1.e., those arising from initial, 
renewal, revised aad seasonal benefit claims, 
amounted to 23,806, the chief reasons being: 
“voluntarily left employment without just 
cause” 7,957 cases; “not capable of and not 
available for work” 5,443 cases and “refused 
offer of work and neglected opportunity 
to work” 2,671 cases. 

New beneficiaries in receipt of either 
regular or seasonal benefit during March 
numbered 168,726 compared with 210,270 
during February, and 154,458 during March 
1956. 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 
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Benefit payments (regular and seasonal) 
during March amounted to $44,125,523 in 
respect of 2,093,065 compensated weeks, as 
against $38,603,408 and 1,831,424 weeks in 
February, and $38,167,352 and 2,008,060 
weeks in March 1956. 


Complete weeks totalled 1,979,746, com- 
prising 95 per cent of the total weeks com- 
pensated, while the proportion of partial 
weeks due to excess earnings was 70 
per cent. 


The average weekly benefit rate was 
$21.08 in March and February and $19.01 
in March 1956. 

The estimated average weekly number of 
beneficiaries for regular and seasonal benefit 
was 498,300 in March, 457,800 in February 
and 451,500 in March 1956. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
March show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards were issued to 5,019,931 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1956. 

At March 31 employers registered num- 
bered 290,832, an increase of 809 during 
the month. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During March, 4,370 investigations were 
conducted by district investigators across 
Canada. Of these, 3,270 were spot checks 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 


tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and the 
general employment situation. 


of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 70 
were miscellaneous investigations. The 
remaining 1,030 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 
Prosecutions were begun in 52 cases, 9 
against employers and 43 against claimants.* 
Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
claimants making false statements or mis- 
representations numbered 458.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in March totalled $20,- 
735,498.00 compared with $20,099,433.52 in 
February and $18,932,239.72 in March 1956. 
Benefit payments in March amounted to 
$44,103,220.14 compared with $38,586,547.49 
in February and $38,151,462.93 in March 
1956. The balance in the fund on March 31 
was $874,574,651.66; on February 28 there 
was a balance of $897,942,373.80 and on 
March 31, 1956, of $854,198,518.59. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1358, March 28, 1957 


(Translation) 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
23 years of age, who was married on June 
16, 1956, resides at Ste-Marie-Salome, Que. 
She worked as a tobacco stripper for the 
Imperial Tobacco Co. at Joliette, Que., 
from 1954 to August 2, 1956, when she 
voluntarily left her employment because 
there were no means of transportation 
between Ste-Marie-Salome and Joliette. It 
seems that she had to start to work at 
7:00 a.m. and the Ste-Marie bus arrived at 
Joliette at. 7:50 a.m.; until then she had 
travelled in a co-worker’s automobile, but 
he had since moved from Ste-Marie-Salome. 
On August 10, she filed a claim for benefit. 

On August 27 the insurance officer dis- 
qualified the claimant from receipt of 
benefit, under section 54 (2) (a) of the 
Act, for an indefinite period from August 
5, and also from August 5, 1956, to June 14, 
1958, under section 161 of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Regulations. 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, before which she appeared in 
Joliette on October 16, 1956. On the evi- 
dence that she was willing to accept work 
anywhere and could easily get to St. Jac- 
ques, ’Assomption, St. Paul-l’Ermite, and 
even Joliette, for 8:00 a.m., the board of 
referees unanimously concluded that she 
was available for work within the meaning 
of the Act. With respect to her voluntary 
separation from employment, as regards 
the application of regulation 161, the board 
decided that the physical impossibility to 
be at work for 7:00 a.m., constituted a good 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 


cause solely and directly connected with 
her employment, within the meaning of 
paragraph (3) (a) (i) of this regulation. 

The Director of Unemployment Insur- 
ance appealed to the Umpire, contending 
that the lack of a means of transportation 
did not constitute “good cause” for leaving 
a situation, as required by regulation 161 
(3) (a) Gai), and that availability, within 
the meaning of the Act, is non-existent if 
transportation to those places where there 
are employment opportunities is impos- 
sible. 


Conclusions: It was laid down in decision 
CUB-1045 that transportation difficulties 
to and from a place of work, due to altered 
personal circumstances, can hardly be held 
to be a good cause for voluntary leaving, 
solely and directly connected with employ- 
ment, within the meaning of paragraph 
(3) (a) G1) of section 161. 

There is no doubt, however, that in the 
present case the predicament of the claimant 
with respect to transportation to Joliette 
was attributable to a change in her domes- 
tic circumstances and not in the inherent 
conditions of her contract of service; she 
therefore had no cause for voluntary leav- 
ing, solely and directly connected with her 
employment. Therefore, the insurance offi- 
cer rightly disqualified. her from receipt of 
benefit in accordance with regulation 161. 

In the present case, the question of 
availability for work has no practical bear- 
ing. In my opinion, however, the dis- 
qualification imposed on these grounds was 
premature. 

From the facts as established before the 
board of referees, apparently the bus service 
enabled the claimant to arrive at those 
places where employment was likely to be 
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found in that district by 8:00 a.m., which 
is the normal starting time of a day’s 
work. Moreover, it appears that she would 
have accepted employment under such 
conditions. 

For these reasons the appeal of the 
Director of Unemployment Insurance from 
the decision of the board of referees on 
the application of regulation 161 (3) (a) 
(111) is upheld and the disqualification im- 
posed by the insurance officer under the 
said regulation is reinstated from the date 
on which this decision shall be com- 
municated to the claimant. 


Decision CUB-1360, March 28, 1957 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
married, 52 years of age, worked as a 
labourer for the Keremeos Growers Co-op 
Association, Keremeos, B.C., from October 
26, 1955, to November 3, 1955, when he 
was laid off because of a shortage of work. 
Subsequently he filed an initial application 
for benefit, which was allowed, effective 
November 6, 1955, and he remained on 
benefit until January 14, 1956, when pay- 
ment was discontinued as he had left 
Canada. Previously to the aforementioned 
employment, he worked for the Kelowna 
Mines Limited at Hedley, B.C. as a 
solution man from June 1, 1954, to October 
15, 1955, when the mines closed down. On 
May 9, 1956, he filed a renewal application 
for benefit which was allowed, effective 
May 6, 1956. 

On July 19, 1956, an investigator of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
called on the claimant at Keremeos to 
ascertain his connection with a_ tourist 
camp which was being operated there. In 
a signed statement the claimant explained 
that in 1948 he and his wife purchased, for 
approximately $17,000, the Kozy Kabins 
Auto Court at Keremeos, which they had 
operated ever since; that the property was 
registered in their joint names; that the 
camp, which consisted of seven cabins, 
apart from their own quarters and an office, 
was open for business from May 1 to 
about November 1 each year; that his 
wife and two daughters, 16 and 10 years 
of age, attended to the cabins and did 
all the washing, etc.; that he did general 
maintenance work, such as cutting grass, 
decorating, repairs, ete., and also helped 


in placing guests; that he was available 
for work at all times and that his wife 
could have easily operated the auto court, 
which she had done when he was employed 
at the mines from June 1, 1954 to October 
15, 1955, and during the previous six years. 
He added that from May 1, 1956, to July 
19, 1956, the rentals from the cabins 
amounted to $552. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit retro- 
actively to May 1, 1956, because in his 
opinion he had not proved that he was 
unemployed (sections 54 (1) and 57 (1) of 
the Act and 158 (3) of the Unemployment 
Insurance Regulations). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on August 24, 1956, contending that 
during the seven years he was employed at 
the Kelowna Mines in Hedley, his wife 
and daughters operated the cabins, his only 
participation therein being during his off- 
shift hours, and that, if the mines had not 
closed, he would still be employed there. 

The board of referees which heard the 
case in Penticton, B.C., on October 3, 1956, 
unanimously dismissed the appeal, being of 
the opinion that, from the date the claimant 
filed his renewal claim on May 9, 1956, he 
was engaged with his wife in the operation 
of the tourist camp. The board was of 
the opinion also that he should not have 
had, in view of the strong demand for 
labour during the past year, any difficulty 
in obtaining suitable employment if he had 
so desired. 

With the permission of the chairman of 
the board of referees, the claimant appealed 
to the Umpire. 


Conclusions: On the facts before me I 
agree with the unanimous decision of the 
board of referees that the claimant’s activi- 
ties in connection with the auto court 
disqualified him from the receipt of benefit 
for the period under consideration. 

In reaching their conclusions, the mem- 
bers of the board, who no doubt are well 
acquainted with the local employment 
opportunities, observed that the claimant 
should have had no difficulty in finding 
employment, had he so desired. This 
seems to be further borne out by the 
claimant’s apparent lack of personal effort 
in that respect. 


The appeal is dismissed. 





Payment of state unemployment compensation in conjunction with supplementary 
unemployment benefit has recently been approved by Utah and Oregon. This brings 
to 32 the number of states in which administrative opinions have been given which 


approve such concurrent payments. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during April 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During April the Department of Labour prepared 223 wage schedules for inclusion 
In contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 150 contracts in these categories 
was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that: 
i (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week. 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in April for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Production (March Report) ......... 129 $ 346,905.00 
Defence Production (April Report) .......... 104 251 2a 7600 
POS tO Ce ene ee hs. ce hos ert Stic « ee bowtie s 14 67,664.80 
PCr eer er te ge ale Cea sigan Save & Ss 9 131,502.55 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. ‘These 





wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during April 


During April the sum of $9,518.94 was collected from 15 contractors for wage arrears 
due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub-contractors, 
to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the schedule of 
labour conditions forming part of their contracts. This amount has been or will be 
distributed to the 269 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during April 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Deep River Ont: Brad Industries Ltd, supply & erection of prefabricated housing 
units & ground services. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Camp Gagetown N B: Eastern Landscaping Co, *landscaping buffer strip. Montreal 
Que: D’Errico Bros, *site improvement & planting at Benny Farm; Marcel Filiatrault, 
*electrical work at Villeray Terrace. Valcartier Que: Connor Venetian Blinds Ltd, *supply 
& installation of venetian blinds for units; Union des Carriéres & Pavages Ltée, con- 
struction of concrete sidewalks. Hamilton Ont: Electrical Maintenance Service, *electrical 
work on wartime houses, Projects 2, 8 & 14. Niagara-on-the-Lake & Thorold Ont: George 
Henry, *installation of eavestroughing, Veterans Projects. St Thomas Ont: Fellner 
Construction Ltd, construction of housing units. St James Man: Metropolitan Construc- 
tion Co, construction of housing units. Saskatoon Sask: Boychuk Construction Co, con- 
struction of school extension. Vancouver B C: Kingsway Garden Shop, *ground main- 
tenance of HECL A & B; R H Neven Co Ltd, exterior painting of houses, Fraserview 
Project. 

Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Nipissing Indian Agency Ont: North Construction Co, construction of Dokis Indian 
day school & teacher’s quarters. Fisher River Indian Agency Man: A J Smith & Son, 
construction of Fairford No 2 Indian day school. Portage la Prairie Indian Agency Man: 
V G Sigurdson & Son, construction of Birdtail Sioux Indian day school & teacher’s quar- 
ters, Reserve No. 57; V G Sigurdson & Son, construction of Griswold Indian day school 
& teacher’s quarters, Oak River Indian Reserve. Battleford Indian Agency Sask: Winslow 
Construction, construction of Saulteaux Indian day school & teacher’s quarters. Pelly 
Indian Agency Sask: KE S Michels Lumber Co, construction of Cote No 1 Indian day 
school & teacher’s quarters. Saskatchewan Regional Administration Sask: Gall’s Lumber 
Yard, construction of Maple Creek Indian day school & teacher’s quarters. Touchwood 
Indian Agency Sask: Service Lumber Yard, construction of Nut Lake (North) Indian 
day school & teacher’s quarters. Athabaska Indian Agency Alta: Gall’s Lumber Yard, 
construction of Black Lake Indian day school & teacher’s quarters. Hobbema Indian 
Agency Alta: Wetaska Construction Co Ltd, construction of Montana Indian day school 
& teacher’s quarters. Saddle Lake Indian Agency Alta: Genereaux Workshop, construction 
of Cold Lake Indian day school & teacher’s quarters. Lytton Indian Agency B C: Interior 
Plumbing & Heating Ltd, installation of boiler plant equipment & piping renovations, 
St Georges IRS. Skeena River Indian Agency B C: Stange Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of Kincolith Indian day school & teacher’s quarters; Stange Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of Lakalsap Indian day school & teacher’s quarters. Williams Lake Indian 
Agency B C: Paul A Barber, construction of Canim Lake Indian day school & teacher’s 
quarters, Canim Lake Indian Reserve No. 1. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Gander Nfld: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, construction of guard house, RCAF 
Station. Camp Debert N S: Rodney Contractors Ltd, improvements to water supply & 
distribution systems. Halifax N S: Standard Construction Co Ltd, construction of roads 
& walkways, Shannon Park. Camp Gagetown N B: Atlas Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of main entrance gate. Bagotville Que: North Shore Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of roads, parking areas, etc, RCAF Station. St Johns Que: Tellier & Groleau, 
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construction of barrack blocks, water & sewer services, RCAF Station. Barriefield Ont: 
M Sullivan & Sons Ltd, construction of training bldg & outside services & extension to 
underground distribution system, Vimy Barracks. Trenton Ont: Beaver Asphalt Paving 
Co Ltd, roadwork & drainage, etc, No 6 Repair Depot, & RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: 
Dibblee Construction Co Ltd, construction of roads, walks & parking areas, RCAF 
Station. Calgary Alta: Lockerbie & Hole (Western) Ltd, extensions & additions to heating 
plant, heating installations, etc, RCAF Station, Lincoln Park. Penhold Alta: Asphalt 
Services Ltd, repairs to roads, parking areas, drainage & sidewalks, RCAF Station. 
Esquimalt B C: M P Paine Co, construction of PO bldg, Belmont Park; Lewis Construc- 
tion, construction of security fence, Rocky Point. Sea Island B C: General Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of parade square, RCAF Station. 


Building and Maintenance 


Goose Bay Labrador: Terminal Construction Co Ltd, replacement of rubbing timbers 
on concrete dock, RCAF Station. Debert N S: Fosco Contracting Services Ltd, reroofing of 
hangar No 8, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Nova Scotia Waterproofers Ltd, repairs to & 
painting of armouries. Fredericton N B: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, paving of 
parade square & seal coating of roads, Saint Anne’s Point Barracks. St Stephen N B: 
Security Equipment Co Ltd, repairs, reroofing & painting of armouries. Beawport Que: 
Gaudiose Brosseau & Fils Ltd, installation of heating system in armouries. Montmagny 
Que: O Picard & Fils Inc, renewal of heating system in armouries. St Johns Que: Paul 
Boucher Ltee, construction of reinforced coal bunkers, RCAF Station. Centralia Ont: 
MeNeilly-Bavington Ltd, exterior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station. Camp Shilo Man: 
Norlen Painting & Decorating, exterior painting of PMQs. Regina Sask: Westeel Products 
Ltd, reroofing of armouries. Calgary Alta: Standard Gravel & Surfacing of Canada Ltd, 
construction of parking area for PMQs, Currie Barracks. Medicine Hat Alta: Johnson 
Construction Co Ltd, alterations to SALH officers’ mess bldg. 


Department of Defence Production 


(March Report) 


Bedford N S: S W Ferguson Ltd, application of mastic floor coating in bldgs, RCN 
Magazines. Halifax N 8: McDonald Construction Co Ltd, construction of gas fumigation 
chamber, HMC Dockyard. Sydney N S: Canada Catering Co Ltd, catering at HMCS 
Acadia. Coldbrook N B: ES Stephenson & Co Ltd, supply & installation of exhaust 
system, RCEME workshop. Lachine Que: Foundation Co of Canada Ltd, erection of 
army huts, RCAF Station. Cedar Springs Ont: Totem Construction Co Ltd, renovations to 
latrine & kitchen, Rifle Range. Dundas Ont: Wm Groves Ltd, excavation & replacement 
of storm drain & manholes, armouries. Hamilton Ont: Frisina Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of guard house, HMCS Star. North Bay Ont: Marshall Bros Plumbing & 
Heating Ltd, alterations to ventilation system, RCAF Station. Ottawa Ont: J G Tompkins 
& Co, repairs to porches & sidewalks in MQs, HMCS Gloucester; Dibblee Construction 
Co Ltd, installation of drainage system, paving of roads & parking areas, Victoria Island. 
Trenton Ont: P M Davis, reroofing of hangar No 8, RCAF Station. Churchill Man: 
Carter Construction Co Ltd, supply & erection of prefabricated inflammable stores bldg, 
Naval Radio Station. Winnipeg Man: McIntyre Aluminum Products Ltd, installation of 
steel storm sash with fibre glass screen on bldgs, RCAF Station; West End Contractor & 
Cabinet Makers Ltd, construction of cold storage facilities for dry cell batteries, Fort 
Osborne Barracks. Lloydminster Sask: Lloyd Construction Co Ltd, alterations & renova- 
tions to interior of armouries. Regina Sask: Waterman-Waterbury Mfg Co Ltd, installa- 
tion of water mains, HMCS Queen. Penhold Alta: D J & J C McKay, interior painting 
of barrack block No 11, RCAF Station. Sea Island B C: Miller Cartage & Contracting 
Ltd, construction of sports field, RCAF Station. Tofino B C: Tom Gibson, reroofing of 
bldgs, RCAF Station. 

National Harbours Board 

Saint John N B: J G Fitzpatrick Ltd, construction of extension to transit shed, 
Pier No 1. Montreal Que: Raymond Concrete Pile Co Ltd, construction of pile founda- 
tions, Elevator B-1; Simon Handling Engineers Ltd, erection of pneumatic clean-up 
equipment for marine towers, Elevator No 1; Hewitt Equipment Ltd, conversion of 
locomotive cranes Nos 9 & 13 from steam to diesel. Churchill Man: Carter Construction 
Co Ltd, alterations to wharf. Vancouver B C: Provincial Engineering Ltd, supply & 
installation of cargo crane, Ballantyne Pier. 
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Department of Public Works 


Holyrood Nfld: Avalon Dredging Ltd, *dredging. La Scie Nfld: Newfoundland 
Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, harbour development. Old Perlican Nfld: Saunders, 
Hower & Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Port aux Basques Nfld: T C Gorman 
(Nova Scotia) Ltd, harbour improvements. Red Island Nfld: Avalon Dredging Ltd, 
*dredging. St Alban’s Nfld: Gulf Maritime Construction Ltd, reconstruction of wharf 
& shed. St Anthony Nfld: Saunders, Howell & Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. 
Stephenville Crossing Nfld: Saunders, Howell & Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. 
Whitbourne Nfld: Mark Gosse & Sons Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Borden P E I: 
J W & J Anderson Ltd, construction of wharf. French River South P E I: Ralph Ford, 
construction of landing facilities & retaining wall. Howard’s Cove P E I: Maritime 
Dredging Ltd, *dredging. Tignish P E I: J W & J Anderson Ltd, breakwater repairs. 
Arisaug N S: F W Digdon & Sons, *dredging. Batley’s Brook N S: Stanley Mason, *dredg- 
ing. Bay St Lawrence N 8S: Hariss & Hariss, *dredging. Chapel Cove N 8S: Welton 
Construction Ltd, breakwater & wharf repairs. Cheticamp N S: Macdonald & Maclsaac, 
construction of federal bldg. Halfaz N S: Purdy Bros Ltd, *repairs to tug Pugwash. 
Meteghan N S: Benoit Comeau & Medard Comeau, breakwater repairs. Milton N S: 
Howard A Keddy, construction of post office. Pictou N S: Ferguson Industries Ltd, 
*construction of diesel powered tugboat for Dredge PWD 128. West Baccaro N S: Mosher 
& Rawding Ltd, breakwater repairs. Wine Harbour N 8: Maritime Dredging Ltd, *dredg- 
ing. Campbellton N B: Ralph Sharp, wharf repairs. Cocagne N B: J W & J Anderson 
Ltd, wharf extension. Escuminac N B: Roger LeBlanc, *dredging. Point Sapin N B: 
Roger LeBlanc, *dredging. Richibucto N B: Diamond Construction Co Ltd, *dredging. 
Saint John N B: The Standard Dredging Co Ltd, *dredging; L G & M H Smith Ltd, 
repairs to training wall, HMCS Brunswicker. Shippigan Gully West N B: Comeau & 
Savoie Construction Ltd, extension to groyne. Woodward’s Cove N B: Clare Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. La T'abatiére Que: La Construction du Nord Enr, wharf 
extension. Quebec Que: C Jobin Ltd, construction of customs examining warehouse. 
Rimouski Que: United Dredging Ltd, *dredging; Allmo Paving Ltd, wharf repairs & 
improvements. Ancaster Ont: Frisina Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office. 
Blind River Ont: L R Brown & Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Brockville Ont: Intrusion- 
Prepakt Ltd, breakwater reconstruction, Blockhouse Island. Bronte Ont: Cummins Con- 
struction Co, *dredging. Fort William Ont: The J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging in entrance 
channel, Kaministikwia River; McNamara Construction Co Ltd, *dredging in Kaminis- 
tikwia River (Plan A-994); McNamara Construction Co Ltd, *dredging in Kaministikwia 
River (Plan A-995); The J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging in Kaministikwia River 
(Plan A-996). Jamestown Ont: J G K Kennedy Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of federal bldg. Ottawa Ont: Roy Soderline & Co Ltd, ventilation changes in cage 
washing rooms of Virus Laboratory, Tunney’s Pasture; Sirotek Construction Ltd, installa- 
tion of elevator, Dominion Observatory, Central Experimental Farm. Port Arthur Ont: 
McNamara Construction Co Ltd, *dredging. Sarnia Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd, 
harbour repairs & improvements. Assiniboia Sask: MacWilliam Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of federal bldg. Davidson Sask: C M Miners Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of federal bldg. Swift Current Sask: MacWilliam Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of federal bldg. Edmonton Alta: Cummings Welding Shop, *construction of steel hopper 
scow for Dredge PWD 251; Cummings Welding Shop, *construction of diesel engine 
dredge for Dredge PWD 250. Olds Alta: Greene Construction Co, construction of federal 
bldg. Peace River Alta: Walters Construction Ltd, addition & alterations to federal bldg. 
Fraser River B C: Fraser River Dredging Co Ltd, *dredging. Bella Coola B C: E O 
Johnson, harbour improvements. Victoria B C: Parfitt Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of motor vehicle ramp at federal bldg. Aklavik N W T: Poole Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of east & west blocks & school. Whitehorse Y T: Quadra Construction Co Ltd 
& V B Humphrey Construction Ltd, construction of seaplane landing. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Lachine Section Que: G M Gest Ltd, supply & installation of electrical system, Cote 
Ste Catherine Lock; S D Miller & Sons, construction of regulating works & roadway 
underpass, St Lambert Lock. 


Department of Transport 


Sioux Lookout Ont: P G Wallin, construction of pumphouse, reservoir & related 
work; Towland Construction Ltd, additional development at airport. Uplands Ont: 
B Perini & Sons (Canada) Ltd, construction of air terminal bldg. Brandon Man: Nelson 
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River Construction Ltd, additional development at airport. Gimli Man: Nelson River 
Construction Ltd, reconstruction of hanger aprons. Winnipeg Man: Henry Schultz Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of radio beacon bldg & related work at airport. 





Wastage of Women Scientists 
(Continued from page 701) 


and “adequate guidance should be provided 
equally for those who leave school at sixteen 
and for those who stay on to do advanced 
work”. 

Career advisers should be given more 
adequate preparation for their counselling 
responsibilities. Too many, especially of 
the women counsellors, have little or no 
knowledge of the requirements of industrial 
employment, Mr. Brown thinks. 


The urgent need of better science teach- 
ing is underlined. “If science is to be made 
attractive to girls, and to boys for that 
matter, it must be taught with an emphasis 
on something more than mere facts.” 


Last, but by no means least, among the 
factors in this waste are attitudes of girls 
themselves that are largely due to lack of 
preparation for university life. “Finding a 
boy friend becomes more important to 
them than getting a degree and in the 


freedom of the mixed undergraduate society 
in which they find themselves there is 
plenty of opportunity for social activity and 
there are many excuses for neglecting 
studies. Furthermore, many girls come up 
to the university knowing little of what 
is expected of them, either socially or 
academically.” 


In conclusion the writer emphasizes the 
duty of the individual “to become educated 
in a way which will conduce to the growth 
of the economy”. He urges that the aims 
to be set before the women of the future 
should be to achieve success in both mar- 
riage and in a career. In the last analysis, 
however, special responsibility rests upon 
the employers, for “it is they alone who 
can assure women scientists that a recon- 
sideration of their aims is worthwhile 
because they are not only needed but 
wanted in industry.” 





Railway Board of Adjustment 
(Continued from page 715) 


cooling compound to the journal box. The 
Brotherhood, as a result, felt the brakeman 
could not be held responsible for the 
breakage. 

The Board sustained the contention of 
the Brotherhood. 


Case No. 681—Dispute between Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen con- 
cerning the claim of two brakemen who 
asserted that work was given to other 
employees which should have gone to them. 

When a crew for an extra train was 
lacking a trainman, the company called 
on an employee who was certified in the 
rules but not on the seniority list, stating 
that the only other men available were 
regularly assigned men who could not 
have taken the run and still remain avail- 
able for their regular assignment. 

Two of the regularly assigned brakemen, 
who had been off duty for the eight hours 
required by the railway’s rest law, held 
that they were entitled to the work and, 
when not called, entered a claim for a 
runaround. 


In its contention, the company quoted 
an article of the yard agreement that 
provided that men on regular assignment 
will retain the assignment for the duration 
of the time table on which the assignment 
was bulletined. 

In a general statement on the case, the 
Board deplored the practice apparently in 
effect on the Algoma Central and Hudson 
Bay Railway of using men in categories of 
service where they are not entitled to work. 

Furthermore, the Board supported the 
view that an assigned trainman or yard- 
man cannot be compelled to accept service 
other than that to which assigned, but 
the company should do everything possible 
to confine road train service to men on 
that list. “On these principles, assigned 
men not being obliged to accept service 
other than that to which assigned, they 
cannot claim penalties when not called for 
service to which they are not assigned,” 
the Board declared. 

The contention of the employees was 
not sustained. 
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WAGES, HOURS, WORKING 


CONDITIONS 





Working Conditions, Primary Iron 


and Steel Industry, April 1, 1956 


About 94 per cent of non-office employees in the industry on 40-hour 
five-day week, 97 per cent get eight or more paid statutory holidays, 
almost 90 per cent eligible for two weeks’ vacation after three years 


About 94 per cent of the non-office 
employees in the primary iron and steel 
industry were in plants reporting, as of 
April 1, 1956, a 40-hour, five-day week. 

Almost 90 per cent were eligible for two 
weeks’ paid vacation after three years’ 
service and for three weeks after 15 years; 
plants employing 17 per cent of the total 
employees granted four weeks after 25 
years. 

Workers in plants employing 97 per cent 
of the total enjoy eight or more paid 
statutory holidays. 

These facts were obtained from the sur- 
vey of working conditions conducted by the 
Department’s Economics and _ Research 
Branch as of April 1 last year. 

Wages in this basic industry are com- 
paratively high. Skilled employees on time 
work rarely receive less than $2.00 per hour, 
and the average is closer to $2.25 (October 
1956). The hourly rate paid to unskilled 
labourers ranges between $1.50 and $1.80 per 
hour, the average falling about mid-way 
between these two figures. The increase in 
the general wage level in the industry 
between 1955 and 1956 was 11 per cent, and 
since 1949, more than 65 per cent*. 

The establishments considered in this 
analysis are those whose primary activity is 
the production of any of the following: pig 
iron, steel ingots and/or castings, rolled 
iron and steel products, and ferro-alloys. 
In 1955 the total value of these items was 
$526 million, and the total wage and salary 
bill for the industry was $137 million. Some 
$212 million worth of materials and $31 





*A table, prepared for inclusion in the annual 
report Wage Rates and Hours of Labour, giving 
occupational wage rate information in the industry 
is available upon request to the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour. 
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million worth of fuel and electricity were 
used in the year’s operations. 

Twenty-one steel-producing plants were 
covered by the survey. Most of these are 
in Ontario, although one of the largest is 
in Nova Scotia and some are in the province 
of Quebec. A distribution of the plant em- 
ployees by region is as follows: Ontario, 
72 per cent; Quebec, 11 per cent; other 
provinces, 17 per cent. 


Standard Work Week—All establish- 
ments reported a five-day week. In 1951, 
five of the smaller mills had not adopted 
a five-day schedule. The 94 per cent of 
the employees in plants reporting 40 hours 
per week is considerably higher than in 
1951, when the proportion was 82 per cent. 


Vacations with Pay—Vacation allowances 
in the primary iron and steel industry in 
1956 were more liberal than in the previous 
year and showed quite substantial dif- 
ferences from five years earlier, in 1951. 
All plants reported a two-week vacation for 
non-office employees, with three years’ 
service predominating; those employing 
almost 98 per cent of the workers reported 
three weeks, usually after 15 years, but in 
the case of more than 6 per cent of the 
employees, a shorter service requirement. 

Almost one-quarter of the workers were 
in plants which provided four-week vaca- 
tions, with 25 years being the stipulated 
service 1n most cases. 


Paid Statutory Holidays—All but 3 per 
cent of the employees in the industry were 
in mills which reported eight paid statutory 
holidays. This situation has been unchanged 
since 1951. 


Rest Periods—The practice of permitting 
break periods to non-office employees was 
reported in effect in mills accounting for 


55 per cent of the total. Six of these, with 
44 per cent of the workers, stated that they 
allowed two daily periods of 15 minutes 
each. In manufacturing as a whole, almost 
two thirds of the plant employees were 
in establishments reporting rest periods. 


Pension Plans—<Almost 97 per cent of 
the employees were in plants reporting 
pension plans, a slightly higher proportion 
than five years previously. For manufac- 
turing, the comparable proportion in 1956 
was 65 per cent. 

The total cost of pension plans is paid by 
employers in the case of two-thirds of the 
workers in basic steel; in plants employing 
another 25 per cent, half or more of the 
cost is paid by the company. 


Group Life Insurance is available to 87 
per cent of the employees, and in the case 
of the vast majority, 50 per cent or more 
of the premium cost is borne by the 
employer. 


Wage Loss Insurance—Cash payments 
to compensate for loss of wages during sick- 
ness absences were in effect in plants 
accounting for 87 per cent of the total 
employees. In all cases the employers bore 
50 per cent or more of the cost. 


Group Hospital-Medical Plans—The in- 
cidence of group hospital-medical plans in 
primary iron and steel is high. An article 
in a later issue of the LaBour GAZETTE will 
deal with plans of this kind in Canadian 
manufacturing industries. 


WORKING CONDITIONS OF PLANT EMPLOYEES IN PRIMARY IRON AND STEEL, 
APRIL 1, 1956 
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Working hours in American factories 
have dropped to an average of less than 40 
hours a week for the first time since 1954. 


The United States Department oi Labor 
reports that in April the average work week 
was 39.9 hours in manufacturing as a whole, 
compared with 40.1 hours in March. 

In most industries the changes in hours 
were usual for the season; but in the stone, 
clay and glass industry the declines were 
more than seasonal. In steel and other 
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primary metal industries weekly hours 
worked averaged 39.9 in April, compared 
with 40.1 in the previous month and 41.2 
in April 1956. 

Average hours for some other industries 
were: furniture, 39.6; textile and printing 
and publishing, 38.5; leather, 37.1; clothing, 
36; and tobacco, 36.3. Industries in which 
hours averaged slightly more than 40 in 
April included: food, stone, clay and glass; 
electrical machinery; oil; rubber; metals; 
and instruments. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 





April 1957 


There were 31 work stoppages in existence 
during April 1957. These stoppages affected 
8,022 workers and caused a time-loss of 
51,820 man-days. Of these 81 work stop- 
pages, 15 started in April and 16 others 
were carried over from previous months. 
Eleven started during March, and five were 
carried over from earlier months. 

The stoppages in progress prior to April 
1957 caused, during the month, a time-loss 
of 31,805 man-days. They affected 1,864 
workers. On the other hand, the stoppages 
that began during April caused a time-loss 
of 20,015 man-days and affected 6,158 
workers. 

Of the 16 work stoppages in progress 
prior to April 1957, five ended in April. 
They affected 769 workers and caused, dur- 
ing the month, a time-loss of 4,850 man- 
days. Their total time-loss was 13,680 
man-days. Also, 12 of the 15 stoppages 
which started in April ended during the 
month. These stoppages involved 5,815 
workers and caused a time-loss of 16,290 
man-days. 

Of the 31 work stoppages in existence 
during April, two affected more than 500 
workers—one of them more than 4,000. 


They caused a time-loss in April of 25,150 
man-days. Nine stoppages affected more 
than 100 but fewer than 500 workers and 
their time-loss during the month numbered 
15,705 man-days. Finally, 20 stoppages 
involved fewer than 100 workers. These 
caused a time-loss of 10,965 man-days in 
April. 

Table G-1 at the back of this issue 
compares the number of strikes and lock- 
outs in existence during January, February, 
March and April of this year with the same 
months of last year. The approximate 
number of workers involved and the time- 
loss resulting are also compared on a 
monthly basis. The number of strikes and 
lockouts beginning during each month is 
also indicated. 


Table G-2 deals more specifically with the 
stoppages in existence during April 1957. 
The approximate time-loss, together with 
the number of workers involved, is in- 
dicated for each stoppage. The major issues 
and the major terms of settlement, if the 
stoppage has ended, are also mentioned. 
Other details include such information as 
the dates on which the stoppages began 
and ended and also the industries in which 
they took place. 





Strike Total in U.S. Lowest in Eight Years 


The number of strikes, workers involved, 
and man-days of idleness in the United 
States during the first three months of 
1957 were less than in any similar period in 
the past eight years, according to pre- 
liminary estimates of the US. Labor 
Department’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
An estimated 700 strikes directly idling 
200,000 workers began during the quarter. 
Strikes in effect during this period caused 
2,150,000 man-days of idleness. 


Idleness resulting from work stoppages in 
effect during March 1957 fell below 1,000,000 
man-days for the first time for any March 
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since 1945. An estimated 375 strikes in 
effect during the month idled 120,000 workers 


-for 775,000 man-days; in February, 350 


stoppages accounted for a loss of 825,000 
man-days by 130,000 workers. In March 
1956, 2,000,000 man-days of idleness had 
been recorded for 193,000 workers idled in 
394 strikes. 

Of all stoppages in effect in March, 250 
began during the month and idled 80,000 
workers—a slight increase over February. 
No stoppage affecting as many as 10,000 
workers began during March. 






Consumer Price Index, May 1957 

The consumer prices index (1949—100) 
increased 0.2 per cent from 120.9 to 121.1 
between April and May 1957. A year ago 
the index stood at 116.6*. 

In the current month, a further sub- 
stantial increase in the other commodities 
and services index, from 125.1 to 126.3, 
accounted for almost all of the change in 
the total index. In this group prices 
advanced for a wide ‘variety of items: 
theatre admissions, street car and bus fares, 
haircuts and hairdressings, newspapers, beer 
and automobile insurance rates. 

The food index was unchanged at 116.7. 
A sharp increase in tomatoes and higher 
prices for apples, corn flakes and beef were 
balanced by decreases for coffee, tea, most 
pork cuts and some fresh vegetables. 

The clothing index was also unchanged 
at 108.5. Scattered increases for such items 
as women’s and girls’ dresses were offset by 
lower sale prices for women’s spring coats 
and men’s shoes. 

The household operation index decreased 
from 119.4 to 119.2 as a result of seasonal 
declines for coal, which were partially offset 
by small scattered increases among home- 
furnishings and household supplies. 

The shelter index rose from 134.0 to 134.2 
as both the rent and homeownership com- 
ponents advanced fractionally. 

Group indexes for May last year were: 
food 109.8, shelter 132.1, clothing 108.8, 
household operation 116.5, and other com- 
modities and services 120.5. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, April 1957 

Seven of the ten regional city indexes 
(1949=100) were higher between March 
and April 1957, one was unchanged, while 
two indexes moved to slightly lower levels?. 


Price increases were general in most cities 
for sugar, margarine, some fresh fruits and 
vegetables, beef, men’s and children’s wear 
and health care. Prices were generally 
lower for tea, coffee, pork and eggs. 


Regional consumer price index point 
changes between March and April were as 
follows: Ottawa +0.8 to 122.4; Winnipeg 
+08 to 119.2; Halifax +0.7 to 119.4; 
Toronto +0.7 to 124.2; Edmonton-Calgary 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
+See Table F-2 at back of book. 
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+03 to 117.7; Montreal +02 to 120.5; 
Saskatoon-Regina +0.1 to 117.9; Vancouver 
—0.2 to 122.2; St. John’s —0.1 to 108.7%. 
Saint John remained unchanged at 122.1. 


Wholesale Prices, April 1957 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
was unchanged in April for the third con- 
secutive month. At 228.4 (1935-39=100) it 
stands 1.7 per cent above last year’s corres- 
ponding figure of 224.6. 

Changes in all of the eight component 
eroups were less than 1 per cent, six moving 
fractionally higher, balancing small de- 
creases in two groups. 

Textile products moved up 0.4 per cent 
from 235.5 in March to 236.4. The index 
for animal products moved up fractionally 
from 236.3 to 236.6, mainly due to higher 
prices for fresh fish, steers, beef and lamb 
carcasses, and beaver skins, which exceeded 
decreases in hogs, lobster, haddock, weasel 
and muskrat skins, beef hides, calfskins, 
veal, pork products, and eggs in some 
centres. Higher prices for cedar bevel 
siding and woodpulp overbalanced decreases 
in fir timber and cedar shingles to move 
wood products from 301.0 to 301.2. The 
slight upward movement in non-ferrous 
metals, from 182.6 to 182.7, primarily 
resulted from an increase in the price of 
tin ingots. The chemical products index 
moved up fractionally from 182.1 to 182.2. 
Vegetable products increased negligibly from 
200.4 to 200.5. 

Of the two groups which showed decreases, 
the larger decline occurred in the non- 
metallic minerals group, which eased 0.6 per 
cent from 189.7 to 188.6. Scrap iron and 
steel price decreases negated increases for 
pig iron, tinplate and some hardware items 
to move the iron products group from 250.4 
to 249.8. 


The index of farm product prices 
at terminal markets changed slightly be- 
tween March and April, as the index moved 
from 206.8 to 207.5. Animal products showed 
moderate strength, moving up from 253.4 
to 255.1, the increase of 0.7 per cent reflect- 
ing higher prices for steers, lambs, fluid 
milk, raw wool and Eastern calves, which 
were only partially offset by declines in 
hogs, eggs, calves on Western markets, and 
Eastern poultry. An index loss of 0.2 per 





{On base June 1951=100. 
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cent from 160.2 to 159.9 for field products 
was due to declines for most Eastern grains, 
and rye, flax and potatoes in Western 
Canada which overbalanced higher potato 
quotations in the East. 

Prices for building materials in April 
were steady as the residential index changed 
from 293.8 to 293.6 and the non-residential 
series (1949=100) remained stable at 130.1. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, April 1957 


For the eighth month in a row, the 
United States consumer price index (1947- 
49=100) rose between mid-March and mid- 





Index 1949100 








, 1955 ns 1957 
April, climbing 0.8 per cent from 118.9 to 
119.3. One year earlier it stood at 114.9. 


The wearing apparel index was the only 
group index that declined during the month. 
Food prices rose 0.5 per cent. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, March 1957 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) registered its 
second successive decline between mid- 
February and mid-March, dropping from 
104.3 to 104.1. The January reading was 
104.4, the highest point reached since 
revision of the index in January 1956. 





Labour Income Higher In March and Quarter 


Labour income received by paid workers 
in Canada remained steady at $1,205,000,000 
between February and March but rose some 
10 per cent over last year’s March total of 
$1,094,000,000, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reports. The first-quarter total 
advanced 10.6 per cent to $3,607,000,000 from 
$3 ,261,000,000 a year earlier. 

During February total wages and salaries 
rose $4,000,000 in manufacturing and $3,000,- 
000 in the finance and services group, while 
supplementary labour income increased 
$1,000,000. On the other hand, total wages 
and salaries in the primary group of indus- 
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tries fell $8,000,000 (with most of the loss 
concentrated in logging) and $1,000,000 in 
construction. 


Over-the-year relative gains ranged be- 
tween 6 per cent for construction and nearly 
13.5 per cent for finance and services. Manu- 
facturing wages and salaries and supple- 
mentary labour income were the other com- 
ponents which increased at lower rates 
than the over-all rise for total labour 
income. The relative gain of 10.5 per cent 
in total labour income in the quarter could 
be roughly allocated to an increase of nearly 
4.5 per cent for employment and more than 
6 per cent for average weekly earnings. 


Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


@ The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application to 
the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
Library of their institution. Applications 
for loans should give the number (numeral) 
of the publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the LaBour GAZETTE. 


List No. 106 


Accident Prevention 


1. INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION AS- 
sociATIONS. Report of the 1956 Conference 
and Annual Meeting held in Toronto, 9th 
and 10th April, 1956. Toronto, 1956. Pp. 


154. 
2. PRESIDENT’S CONFERENCE ON OCCUPA- 
TIONAL SAFETY. 5TH, WASHINGTON, 1956. 


Proceedings, May 14, 15, 16, 1956. Washing- 
ton, U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Standards, 1956. Pp. 102. 

Contains the most important conference 
speeches, and the papers given at the four 
clinics on public employee, farm, community 
and state occupational safety programs. In- 
cludes report to the President of the United 
States based on conference discussions. 


Arbitration, Industrial 


3. AUSTRALIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR AND 
NATIONAL SERvicE. A Note on Some Aspects 
of Conciliation and Arbitration mn the Com- 
monwealth. Canberra, Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment Printer, 1956. Pp. 16. 


4, NATIONAL ACADEMY OF ARBITRATORS. 
Management Rights and the Arbitration 
Process. Proceedings of the Ninth Annual 
Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, January 26-28, 
1956. Ed. by Jean T. McKelvey. Washing- 
ton, Bureau of National Affairs, c1956. 
Peez37: 

Contents: Arbitrability and the Arbitra- 
tor’s Jurisdiction, by Jules T. Justin. Senior- 
ity and Ability (Workshop No. 1). Incentive 
Problems (Workshop No. 2). Classification 
Problems (Workshop No. 3). Concepts of 
Industrial Discipline, by A. Howard Myers. 
Policy and Practice of American Arbitration 
Association, by Noble Braden. Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service, by Joseph E. 


Finnegan. Management’s Reserved Rights: 
an Industry View, by James C. Phelps. 
Management’s Reserved Rights: a Labor 


View, by Arthur J. Goldberg. Reminiscences 
on the National Defense Mediation Board, 
by William H. Davis. 


Automation 


5. GREAT BRITAIN. DEPARTMENT OF SCIEN- 
TIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL REsmARCH. Automa- 
tion in Perspective; the DSJI.R. Report on 
Automation in Brief. London, H.M8.0., 
1956) 9 Pp: 28; 

“This is a short and simply written version 
of the report on Automation (Automation. 
A Report on the Technical Trends and their 
Impact on Management and Labour) which 


was issued by the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research in May, 1956.” 


6. Hass, Eric. What Workers should 
know about Automation; and What Em- 
ployers don’t tell Them, by Eric Hass and 
Stephen Emery. New York, New York 
Labor News Company, 1956. Pp. 62. 


The authors present the views on automa- 
tion of the Socialist Labor Party. 


7. Huunporrr, Cart. The Impact of 
Automation on Organized Labor. (An 
address delivered) at Conference on Domes- 
tic Affairs sponsored by the Milwaukee 
Federated Trades Council and University of 
Wisconsin School for Workers, Milwaukee, 
Wis., Nov. 19, 1955. Washington? Inter- 
national Association of Machinists? 1955? 
aw ee 

Examines the various types of automation 


and points out its advantages and disadvan- 
tages. 


8. Scientiric AMERICAN. Automatic Con- 
trol. New York, Simon and Schuster, c1955. 
Pp. 148. 

Gives an explanation of automatic control, 
shows the degree to which it has transformed 


the business and industrial system and sug- 
gests some lines of future development. 


Canada’s Economic Prospects 


Studies prepared for the Royal Commission 
on Canada’s Economic Prospects 


9, CANADIAN Lasour Conaress. Labour 
Mobility, by the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada now the Canadian Labour 
Congress. September, 1956. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Brmter 1956,, Pp. if. 


Considers the factors influencing the move- 
ment of workers from job to job in Canada. 


10. CANADIAN Lasour Conaress. Probable 
Effects of increasing Mechanization in In- 
dustry, by the Canadian Congress of Labour 
now the Canadian Labour Congress. Sep- 
tember, 1956. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1956. 
Pp.87: 
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Contents: What is Automation. How Far 
will Automation go? Automation and Em- 
ployment. What We must do. Automation 
and Small Business. Finding the Answers. 
The Canadian Scene. 


11. Guassco, JOHN Grant. Certain Aspects 
of Taxation relating to Investment in 
Canada by Non-Residents. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1956. Pp. 64. 


Contents: The Statistical Background— 
Foreign Investment in Canada; Canadian 
Investment in Foreign Countries. Factors 
other than Canadian Taxation affecting 
Investment. Canadian Taxation of Non- 
Residents. United States Taxation Policies 
affecting United States Investment in Cana- 
dian and Other Foreign Enterprises. The 
Taxation of the Extractive Industries in 
Canada and the United States. Aspects of 
Canadian Taxation which create Difficulties 
in the Canadian Ownership of Companies. 
Interpretation and Administration of Cana- 
dian Income Tax Laws. 


12. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. CANADIAN OFFICE. The Canadian 
Primary Textile Industry. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1956. Pp. 105. 

“This study considers the primary textile 
industry as comprising the preparation, 
spinning, weaving, braiding and_ related 
activities for cotton, woollen, and synthetic 
and silk textiles, including narrow fabrics, 
and the dyeing and finishing of textile goods.” 


Civil Service 


13. CANADA. Crvi Service Commission. 
Forty-eighth Annual Report for the Year 
1956. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1957. Pp. 19. 

14. Newman, Bernarp. Yours for Action. 
Published on the Occasion of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary, Civil Service Clerical Associa- 
tion. London, Civil Service Clerical Asso- 
elation, 1953, Pp. 195: 

A history of the Civil Service Clerical 
Association from 1903 to 1953. 


15. Rosson, WILLIAM ALEXANDER, ed. The 
Coil Service in Britain and France. Lon- 
don, Hogarth Press, 1956. Pp. 191. 


Partial Contents: Civil Servants, Ministers, 
Parliament and the Public, by the Earl Attlee. 
Recruitment to the Civil Service, by Sir 
Laurence Helsby. Recent Trends in Public 
Administration, by William A. Robson. The 
Structure of the Civil Service, by H. R. G. 
Greaves. Whitley Councils in the Civil 
Service, by Douglas Houghton. The Civil 
Service in France, by P. Chatenet. The 
Recruitment and Training of Higher Civil 
Servants in the United Kingdom and France, 
by Andre Bertrand. ; 


Economic Conditions 


16. NationaAL InpustrIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. The Business Outlook, 1957. New 
Newidig, IN ie Wekomer(er 

The N.I.C.B. Economie Forum concluded 


that “tight money, rising interest rates, wage 
inflation, the adequacy of profits, as well as 
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the economic implications of intensified inter- 
national tensions will all leave their mark 
on the curve of business in 1957”. 


17. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Interest Rates and Monetary Policy; 
a Discussion by the Conference Board 
Economic Forum and Guests held at Hotel 
Gotham, New York City, October 4, 1956f 
New York, 1956. Pp. 80. 

The Economic Forum discussed four ques- 
tions: (1) Is money too tight in the U.S.? 
(2) Will foreseeable demand-and-supply fac- 
tors produce even tighter conditions than 
those which presently exist? (3) What can 
be done about the situation at the national 
level? (4) Can the U.S. finance full-employ- 
ment, prosperity, technological changes and 
higher wages at the same time? 


18. New ZEALAND. DEPARTMENT OF FIN- 
ANCE. New Zealand Economic Survey, 1956. 
Wellington, Government Printer, 1956. Pp. 
Diss 


Education, Vocational 


19. CANADA. DEPARTMENT oF LABOUR. An 
Analysis of the Bricklaying Trade. Pre- 
pared by a National Committee appointed 
by the Department of Labour. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1957. Pp. 28. 

Contains information common to all parts 
of Canada. It is intended as a guide to those 
who instruct apprentices. 


20. U.S. DepartMENT or Lazpor. A Pro- 
gram for wmproving the Skills of the 
Nation’s Work Force. Washington, G.P.O., 
19562 9E o 46: 

Includes some recommendations made by 


the National Manpower Council in its “A 
Policy for Skilled Manpower” (1954). 


Employee Morale 


21. Brown, Pauta. Status, Prestige, and 
Esteem in a Research Organization, by 
Paula Brown and Clovis Shepherd. Los 
Angeles, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
University of California, 1956. Pp. 340-360. 


Examines the system of stratification in a 
naval research and development laboratory. 
The relationships of background, factors, 
behavior and attitudes of seven groups are 
analyzed. : 


22. Wyatt, STANLEY. A Study of Attitudes 
to Factory Work, by S. Wyatt and R. 
Marriott, assisted by R. A. Denerley and 
others. London, H.MS.O., 1956. Pp. 115. 


Describes an investigation carried out in 
three large mass-production factories in 
England to determine what the workers 
thought about the job they performed at the 
bench, or the conveyor belt, and the system 
by which they were paid. 














Employees’ Benefit Plans 


23. KINGSTON, ONT. QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY. 
DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Vest- 
ung of Employer Contributions under Indus- 
trial Retirement Plans, by James C. 
Cameron and F. J. L. Young. Kingston, 
195624P py 28: 


Based on a study of 114 plans in 107 com- 
panies. 


24. VAN EENNAM, WELTHA McLAcHLAN. 
Analysis of 167 Group Annuity Plans 
amended in 1950-54, by Weltha Van Eennam 
and Martha E. Penman. Washington, US. 
Social Security Administration, 1956. Pp. 
44, 


Employment Management 


25. GRABE, SvEN. Selectron and Training 
of Foremen wm Europe; Report on the 
Status, Selection and Training of Foremen 
in Europe, by Sven Grabe and Paul Sil- 
berer. (Project No. 234) Paris, European 
Productivity Agency of the O.E.E.C., 1956. 
Poel: 


Contents: The Position, the Man and the 
Job. Selection. Training. Research and 
Organization. Observations in Ten European 
Countries (Austria, Belgium, Germany, 
Greece, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
Turkey, and United Kingdom). 


26. SPRIEGEL, WILLIAM RoseErt. Job Eva- 
luation wn College and Universities, by 
William R. Spriegel and E. Lanham. Austin, 
Bureau of Business Research, University of 
Texas, 1954. Pp. 136. 


Based on an examination of the practices 
of 75 colleges and universities. Partial Con- 
tents: History of Job Evaluation in Colleges 
and Universities. Securing the Co-operation 
of Supervisors and Employees. Selecting a 
Method for rating the Jobs. Organization 
and Conduct of the Job Evaluation Installa- 
tion. Measures taken to insure Acceptance 
and Advantages gained from the Program. 
Maintaining and controlling the Job Evalua- 
tion Program. 


27. U.S. Civit Service CoMMIssion. EHm- 
ployment Interviewing. Washington, G.P.O., 
1956. -ep: 103: 

“This pamphlet is designed to icrease the 


effectiveness of those who interview people 
for employment or promotion purposes.’ 


Grievance Procedures 


28. CrANE, Bertram R. Successful Handl- 
ing of Labor Grievances, by Bertram R. 
Crane and Roger M. Hoffman. New York, 
Central Book Co., 1956. Pp. 307. 


Partial Contents: The Purposes of the 
Grievance Machinery. What is a riev- 
ance. What is not a Grievance. Steps in the 
Grievance Procedure. Time Limitations in 
Grievance Processing. Contract Provisions 
concerning Grievance Representatives. Pay 


Allowances for Grievance Time. Some Man- 
agement Obstacles to Grievance Settlement 
in General. Union Blockades to Grievance 
Settlement. How Management can locate the 
Causes of Grievances. The Foreman’s Job in 
Grievance Control. The Foreman’s Job in 
settling Grievances. Grievance Handling from 
the Union Side. 


29. MicuicAN. STATE UNIVERSITY OF AGRI- 
CULTURE AND APPLIED SCIENCE, East LAN- 
SING. LaBoR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
CENTER.. The Grievance Process; Proceed- 
mgs of a Conference March 23-24, 1956. 
East Lansing, 1956. Pp. 102. 

Partial Contents: Grievance Procedure and 
the Plant Setting. Scope and Role of the 


American Arbitrational Association. Basic 
Problems in Grievance Processing. 


Human Relations 


30. BENNETT, WILLIAM JoHN. The Effect 
of Technical Change; Address to the Study 
Conference of HRH The Duke of Edin- 
burgh at Oxford, July 27th, 1956. Ottawa? 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, 
19567 Pp.24 


31. HemswortH, Luoyp. Human Problems 
of Industrial Communities; a Report. on 
HRH the Duke of Edinburgh’s Study Con- 
ference, England, July, 1956; an Address. 
Montreal, Canadian Industries Limited, 
1956.7 Pp 20. 


The author gives his impressions of the 
conference and summarizes the remarks of 
some of the main speakers. 


32. ‘THOMPSON, LAURENCE. The Challenge 
of Change. Foreword by HRH the Duke 
of Edinburgh. London, Oxford University 
Press; 19562 Pp.127; 

A Report on the Duke of Edinburgh’s Study 
Conference on the Human Problems of Indus- 
trial Communities within the Commonwealth 
and Empire held at Oxford in July 1956. 
This Conference was concerned with the 
effect of industrialization on various com- 
munities within the Commonwealth. 


Industrial Health 


33. INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT 
WorKERS’ UNION. WELFARE AND HEALTH 
BENEFITS DEPARTMENT. The Thread of Life; 
Health and Welfare Services. New York, 
1956. Pp. 62. 

Describes the health services provided by 


the ILGWU in 19 American cities and one 
Canadian city. 


34. U.S. Civin Service CoMMission. Job 
Analyses for Physical Fitness Requirements. 
Washington, GPO; 1956. Pp. 39. 


This manual was prepared by medical 
officers of the U.S. Civil Service Commission 
to provide information in establishing mini- 
mum physical standards for the many dif- 
ferent types of positions in the Federal civil 
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service. The manual deals with the functional 
activities and the working conditions involved 
in jobs. 


Industrial Relations 


35. TrupEAU, Pierre Ewuiott, ed. La 
greve de lamiante; une étape de la révolu- 
tion industrielle au Québec. En collabora- 
boration sous la direction de Pierre Elliott 
Trudeau. Montreal, Les éditions Cité libre, 
1956. Pp. 480. 

Concerns the strike of asbestos miners at 
Asbestos and Thetford Mines, Que., in 1949 
and its aftereffect on industrial relations in 
Quebec. 


36. U.S. Bureau or NAvAL PERSONNEL. 
Industrial Relations. Washington, G.P.O., 
1956. Pp. 209. 

Deals with industrial relations as it affects 
the U.S. Navy Dept. Contents: The Indus- 
trial Relations Function. Position Classifica- 
tion. Wage Administration. Employment 
Regulations. Employee Training and Develop- 
ment. Employee-Management Relations. Em- 
ployee Services. Incentive Awards Program. 
Labor Relations. Accident Prevention. Per- 
sonnel Security Program. Overseas Civilian 
Employment. 


37. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. SECRETARY 
oF LaBor’s ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON LABOR 
MANAGEMENT RELATIONS IN ATOMIC ENERGY 
INSTALLATIONS. Report. Washington, G.P.O., 
1957. Pp. 40. 

“The Committee concerned itself with an 
examination of policies and procedures to be 
applied to labor-management relations in 
Government-owned, privately operated atomic 
energy installations. It did not involve itself 
in particular disputes arising between con- 
tractors and labor organizations.” 


38. WILLIAMS, Epaar G. Cases and Prob- 
lems in Personnel and Industrial Relations, 
by Edgar G. Williams and John F. Mee. 
New York, Ronald Press Co., 1955. Pp. 204. 

Contains 44 case studies based on actual 
occurrences in business concerns. The book 
is intended to be used with any of the 
standard textbooks in personnel management 
and industrial relations. 


Industry 


39. CANADA. BuREAU oF STATISTICS. Gen- 
eral Review of the Manufacturing Industries 
of Canada, 1954. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1957. Pepe ist. 


40. EuropEAN Propuctiviry Agency. The 
Automatic Equipment and Parts Industry 
im the United States. Project No. 131. Paris, 
OHH Os n.d.) 19562 Pp. 70; 

The report of a mission to the U.S. com- 
posed of 17 parts manufacturers and two 
vehicle manufacturers from seven European 
countries. 
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Labour Laws and Legislation 


41. U.S. Concress. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
on Lapor AND PUBLIC WELFARE. Amending 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. Hear- 
ings before the Subcommittee on Labor of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, United States Senate, Eighty-fourth 
Congress, second session on 8S. 662 (and 
others). Washington, G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 758. 
Hearings held May 8-18, 1956. 

A great deal of the present hearings is 
devoted to the question of minimum wage for 


many types of employees not already covered 
by the Act. 


42. ONTARIO FEDERATION OF LABOUR. Com- 
MITTEE ON LABOUR RELATIONS LEGISLATION. 
Report. Toronto, 1957. Pp. 38, 18, 4. 

“The Committee... confined itself to an 
investigation of the content, administration 


and effects of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Act.” 


Labour Organization 


43. AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS AND 
ButcHER WORKMEN OF NorTH AMERICA. 
Union Meeting Manual. Chicago, 1956? 
lv. (various pagings). 

Contents: General Aspects of the Meeting. 
Where and When to meet. Publicizing the 
Meeting. Order of Business and Agenda. 
Parliamentary Procedure. The Chairman. 
Use of Committees. Reporting and Reports. 
Special Techniques: Buzz Session and Role 
Playing. Special Program—The Social, The 
Movie, Outside Speakers. The Ceremony. 
Keep it Short and Sweet. 


44, Curistin, Ropert A. Empire in Wood; 
a History of the Carpenters’ Union. Ithaca, 
Cornell University, 1956. Pp. 356. 

Outlines the history of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 
from its beginning in 1881 up to 1941. 


45. Concress or IrisH Unions. Twelfth 
Annual Meeting being the Report of the 
Central Council and the Report of the 
Proceedings held at Kilkee, July 18th, 1956. 
Dublin, 1956. Pp. 218. 


46. JOHANNESSEN, Epwarp. The Hawaiian 
Labor Movement; a Brief History. Boston, 
Bruce Humphries, 1956. Pp. 181. 

Traces the history of labour organization 
in Hawaii from the end of the 19th century 


up to the present with special emphasis on 
the period after World War II. 


Labour Supply 


47. CANADA. BuREAU OF STATISTICS. Cana- 


dian Labour Force Estimates, 1931-19465. 


Rev. ed. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1957. 
Pps20. 


> 


48. U.S. DEPARTMENT oF LazBor. Our Man- 
power Future, 1955-65. Washington, G.P.O.., 
PEE Field ay el gay a 

“This chart book depicts anticipated 
changes in the population and labour force 
during the next 10 years, and points out 
some of the implications for the educational 
system, the industrial training programs and 
the plans for manpower utilization.” 


Labouring Classes 


49. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. EXCON- 
OMICS AND RESEARCH BrANcH. Working and 
Inving Conditions in Canada. Sixth Edition, 
December 1956. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1957, Pp. 40: 


50. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PER- 
SONNEL IN EMPLOYMENT Security. Proceed- 
ings of the Forty-third Annual Convention, 
Toronto, June 26-27-28-29, 1956. Albany? 
1956. Pp. 88. 


51. NEWFOUNDLAND. DEPARTMENT oF La- 
pour. Report for Period 1 October 1955 to 
30 September 1956. St. John’s, 1956. Pp. 52. 

52. Suus, ANATOLE. Labor in the Soviet 
Orbit. New York, Labor Committee to 
Release Imprisoned Trade Unionists and 
Democratic Socialists, 1956. Pp. 83. 

Gives an account of Labour’s fight for 


freedom and better conditions in communist- 
controlled countries of Eastern Europe. 


Management 


53. HeLiter, Frank A. ed. New Develop- 
ments in Industrial Leadership in Great 
Britain, the United States, Germany and 
France. London, Polytechnic Management 
Association, 1955. Pp. 75. 

Contents: Surveying the British Scene, by 
J. A. C. Brown. New Aspects of Management 
in America, by Jerome F. Scott. Recent 
Changes in Industrial Democracy in Ger- 
many, by Frank A. Heller. Modern Manage- 
ment in Private and Nationalized Industry 
in France, by H. Hauck. 


54. INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF DIREC- 
ToRS OF ADVANCED TRAINING CENTRES IN 
Business ADMINISTRATION, GENEVA, 1955. 
Education for Business Leadership; Report 
prepared by Mr. R. H. T. Dodson on the 
International Conference of Advanced 
Training Centres organized in Geneva from 
24 to 26 June 1955 by the Centre d’études 
industrielles. Project No. 331. Paris, EKuro- 
pean Productivity Agency of the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation, 
1956. Pp. 143. 


The Conference consisted of six informal 
round table discussions on the following 
topics: objectives and scope of the business 
administration schools, methods of instruc- 
tion, course participants, organization and 
administration of the schools, facilities, and 
scope for co-operation. 
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Older Workers 


55. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Income and Resources of Older 
People, by Miriam Civic. New York, c1956. 
Pipe 95; 

Brings together material on the income 
and financial positions of people in the US. 
65 and over, and evaluates their relative 
economic status. Traces changes during the 
last 20 years and attempts to forecast trends 
for the next 20 years. Comments on the 
Canadian situation also. 


56. New YorK (State). LEGISLATURE. 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS OF THE 
Aatna. New Channels for the Golden Years. 
Newburgh, N.Y., 1956. Pp. 151. 


Among other things the Joint Committee 
recommends that: (1) The State double the 
number of job counsellors for older workers; 
(2) The State co-operate with local schools 
and other agencies to establish facilities for 
retraining older workers; (3) The State 
encourage industry to set up vested pension 
plans and set up such plans itself in the 
State retirement system; (4) The State 
provide more unemployment insurance for 
people over 40; (5) The State encourage 
people to interest themselves in variable 
annuity plans, mutual funds and other invest- 
ment plans in order to cope with the rise in 
prices from one generation to another; (6) 
The State set up a comprehensive health 
maintenance plan. 


57. U.S. OFrFicE oF DeEFrENSE MosILizaTION. 
HeattH Resources ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 
Production at Any Age. Washington, n.d., 
T9S2R Epi: 

Points out that the older worker provides 
a “reservoir of training, experience, and 


judgment, on which industry and the com- 
munity can draw to mutual benefit”. 


Productivity 


58. Conares NATIONAL DE LA PRODUCTIVITE, 
BRUXELLES, 1956. Congrés national de la 
productivité, les 29 et 80 mar 1956. Bruxelles, 
Office Belge pour l’accroissement de la pro- 
ductivité, 1956. Pp. 88. 

The Congress was called to study the ques- 
tion of productivity in Belgium and to assess 


the work of the Office Belge pour ]’Accroisse- 
ment de la Productivité. 


59. JoInT STANDING COMMITTEE INVESTI- 
GATING THE MEASUREMENT OF PRODUCTIVITY. 
Production Control and Related Works 
Statistics. London, Issued by the Joint 
Committee of the Institute of Cost and 
Works Accountants and the Institution of 
Production Engineers, 1956. Pp. 40. 

Production control refers to “systems and 
devices used in a producing organization to 
ensure the completion of the product in the 
appropriate quantity and quality and at a 
cost, and on a delivery date previously deter- 
mined. Works statistics are, in the main, 
the tools which enable such systems and 
devices to be effectively applied’. 
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60. LaBour-MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE, 
Rutcers University, New Brunswick, N.J. 
Sth, 1956. Advances in Productivity-Past, 
Present and Future. Eighth Annual Labor- 
Management Conference, New Brunswick, 
N.J., April 25, 1956. New Brunswick, 1956. 
Pp. 94. 


Contents: What is happening in Produc- 
tivity? By Ewan Clague. The Outlook for 
increasing Productivity, by E. C. Easton. 
Technology and the Human Factor—a Grass 
Roots Appraisal, by Robert H. Guest. How 
should We use Future Increases in Produc- 
tivity? A Labor Viewpoint, by Elmer 
Walker; A Management Viewpoint, by I. D. 
Robbins. The Economic Role of Nuclear 
Power and its International Implications, by 
Rev. E. S. de Breuvary. 


Statistics 


61. Devons, Exy. An Introduction to 
British Economic Statistics. Cambridge, 
England. University Press, 1956. Pp. 254. 

A general survey of the main British 
economic statistics which tells the reader 
where they can be found, what they mean, 
some problems which arise in using and 
interpreting them, some suggestions for fur- 
ther reading, and information about the 
original sources. The topics discussed are: 
population, manpower, industrial production, 
agriculture, distribution and transport, for- 
eign trade, prices, incomes, national income 
and expenditure. 


62. Russia (1923- USS.R.) CrEn- 
TRAL STATISTICAL ADMINISTRATION. Statistical 
Handbook of the USS.R.; with Introduc- 
tion, Additional Tables and Annotations by 
Harry Schwartz, and foreword by John S. 
Sinclair. A Translation of a Soviet Work: 
Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSS.R. (National 
Economy of the U.SS.R.) Moscow, 1956. 
New York, National Industrial Conference 
Board)<c1957, Pp.122. 

The editor and translator, Harry Schwartz, 
the New York Times’ expert on Russian 
affairs, thinks that the information in this 


Russian publication is fairly accurate if it 
iS properly interpreted. 


W ages 


63. CANADA. DEPARTMENT oF LABOUR. 
EconoMics AND ReseaArcH Brancu. Weekly 
Salaries for Office Occupations in Manufac- 
turing nm Canada. October 1, 1955. (Supple- 
ment to Report no. 388: Wage Rates and 
Hours of Labour in Canada) Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1956? Pp. 29. 


64. ENGINEERS JOINT CouNciL. SPECIAL 
Surveys Commirttex. Professional Income 
of Engineers, 1956. New York, ¢1957. Pp. 36. 


This report is based on a questionnaire 
sent out in July 1956. Information was 
received for a total of 107,832 engineering 
graduates in industry, government and engi- 
neering education. 
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Women—Employment 


65. JAPAN. WOMEN’S AND Minors’ BurREAU. 
Advance of Japanese Women in the Post 
War Years. Tokyo? 1956. Pp. 11. 


66. Lawton, Grorce. Women go to Work 
at Any Age. Chicago, Altrusa International, 
1949. Pp. 47. 

“This booklet is intended to prolong the 
employability span of women.” Suggests 


where women can make inquiries to find out 
what jobs are available for their age group. 


67. US. Women’s Bureau. Employment 
after College: Report on Women Graduates, 
Class of 1955. By U.S. Women’s Bureau in 
co-operation with National Vocational 
Guidance Association, Women’s Section. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 33. 

Based on answers to a questionnaire from 
3,000 women graduates. A survey was made 
to see what jobs are being filled by women 
college graduates and to see if there is a 
close connection between college training and 
these jobs. 


68. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Employment 
Opportunities for Women Mathematicians 
and Statisticians. Washington, G.P.O., 1956. 
PD. ose 

Points out that more women mathemati- 
cians and statisticians are needed and that 
there are interesting jobs available for women 
with university degrees. Girls in high school 
should be encouraged to take up mathematics 
as a career. 


69. U.S. Women’s Bureau. 1956 Hand- 
book on Women Workers. Washington, 
GrO 41957. AP ph 906: 

Contents: Employment of Women. Women’s 
Earnings and Income. Women’s education and 
Vocational Training. Recommended Standards 
for Employment of Women. State Labor 
Laws for Women. Political and Civil Status 
of Women. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


70. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
LEGISLATION Brancu. Workmen’s Compen- 
sation in Canada; a Comparison of Pro- 
vincial Laws, December, 1596. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1957. Pp. 39. 


71. MicuicAn. WoRKMEN’s CoMPENSATION 
ComMIssION. Annual Report, Oct. 1, 1966 
to Sept. 30, 1956. Lansing, 1956. Pp. 46. 


72. NEWFOUNDLAND. WORKMEN’S CoMPEN- 
SATION Board. 1956 Annual Report. St. 
Johnie, 10a bpa 


Youth—Employment 


73. GREAT BriTaAIN. NationaL YoutH 
EMPLOYMENT Councit. The Work. of the 
Youth Employment Service, 1953-1956; a 
Report. London, H.M.S.O., 1956. Pp. 38. 


74. US. Cuitpren’s Bureau. Four Dec- 
ades of Action for Children, a Short History 
of the Children’s Bureau, by Dorothy E. 
Bradbury: To the Future, by Martha M. 
Ehot. Washington, G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 90. 

“This is the story of the Children’s Bur- 
eau... from the idea in 1903 to its founding 


in 1912 and on through the years to the 
present time”. 


Miscellaneous 


75. BerpyaEv, NicotAS ALEKSANDROVITCH. 
The Origin of Russian Communism. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by R. M. French, 
2d ed. London, G. Bles, 1948. Pp. 191. 


Contents: The Russian Idea of Religion 
and the Russian State. The Formation of the 
Russian Intelligentsia and its Character: 
Slavojshilism and Westernization. Russian 
Socialism and Nihilism. Russian Nineteenth 
Century Literature and its Predictions. Clas- 
sical Marxism and Russian Marxism. Russian 
Communism and the Revolution. Communism 
and Christianity. 


75. CANADA. Bureau oF Statistics. Energy 
Consumption im the Manufacturing and 
Mining Industries of Canada, Selected 
Years, 1926-1958. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1957. Pp. 83. 


‘ 


‘... Brings together data on the consump- 
tion of fuel and electricity by mines and 
manufacturers in Canada, and their produc- 
tion of electricity for sale, during selected 
years from 1926 to 1953.” 


77. CANADA. BurEAU oF Statistics. Indus- 
tral Research-Development Expenditures in 
Canada, 1955. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1956, 
Paes: 


90318 74 


‘ 


‘,.. Sets out in tabular form an estimate 
of the magnitude and direction of the 
research-development program undertaken by 
Canadian industry in 1955 and provides an 
indication of the relative size of the 1956 
program”, 


78. EuRoPEAN Propuctiviry Agency. Sta- 
testical Quality Control. Project No. 148. 
Paris; 19562-Pp:89: 


Contents: Lessons to be drawn from the 
Visits of American Experts to European 
Countries. Modern Quality Control—Objec- 
tives, Necessary Conditions and Procedures, 
by Paul C. Clifford. Conference held on 8th 
and 9th July 1955. Conference held on 11th, 
12th and 13th July 1955. 


79, ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 
Co-opERATION. At Work for Europe; an 
Account of the Activities of the Organisa- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation. 
ard ed. Paris, 1956. Pp. 107. 


Partial Contents: The Economic Position 
and Prospects of Western Europe. The Euro- 
pean Payments Union. The O.E.E.C. and 
Manpower Problems. Activity and Aims of 
the European Productivity Agency. Co-or- 
dination of Industrial Investments. Intra- 
European Co-operation in the Field of 
Energy. European Maritime Transport Prob- 
lems. 


80. Savage, C. I. Inland Transport. Lon- 
don, H.M.8.0. and Longman’s Green, 1957. 
Pp. 678. 


... Attempts to describe the evoluation 
of British war-time inland transport policy 
and to show the process of trial and error 
which contributed to the working out of 
the policy.” he British inland transport 
system consists of four industries: the rail- 
ways, road transport, coastal shipping and 
the canals. 


ce 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 

Tables D-1 to D-6—Employment Service Statistics...................... 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 and G-2—Strikes and Lockouts 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED MARCH 16, 1957 


(Hstimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


























EM Delle Man. 
—— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont Sask. B.C 
INC Bz Alta. 
The Labour Force 
Both Seaxesas, acncur mite ee re eee series Sawa) 102 435 1,629 Py lay? 969 469 
A rriculturalee hoe eee eee 675 ~ 41 178 164 273 18 
Non=A\ericul bursa ree ree 5,041 101 394 il Ay 1,948 696 451 
IMistlGs:. Jc ceteris tobe) ear tiers cot aed rant A300 80 340 1,263 1,547 772 353 
Aoriculturale:, Sen. oe ono een asc 657 ss 39 176 159 264 18 
Non=Aioriculturaleees eee erie. 3,698 79 301 1, 087 1,388 508 335 
HMemia legit nase. tian. Rare eee meee 1,361 22 95 366 565 197 116 
MMers(OUUN GEN, \AnpAcAG Haz ne RAcooocoeee 18 - " < * * 
INOn=AeTICuliurd ewer aac eee 1,343 22 93 364 560 188 116 
ANCA GS. Nate ak coe pateas ae 5,716 102 435 1,629 Qe 969 469 
{4 10 VeATS concer ence oa cee ane ene 514 14 43 192 163 72 30 
2 (iss DA Vy CATS as rae aca talon ete 720 18 Di 234 241 124 46 
2D = AA VGATR Macha sad keer teh eer ee 2,655 44 189 752 995 452 223 
Ab G4 VeAT SR yatanai ee tee ot ee 1,608 24 125 405 621 279 154 
DOR CATSIAn COVCE maken Cae eee 219 = 21 46 92 42 16 
Persons with Jobs 
PIES tabus erOupsse reese ee ee 5,3fo 93 380 1,490 2,034 930 446 
IMAI OS SMe Sista he reece nian tee 4,043 71 288 1,134 1,480 736 334 
RETA BIOS she cera eevee ne oe meleamee 1,330 22 92 356 554 194 ae 
Agricultural RA AR EN es LAH 5 5, Pi 671 ? 40 efi 164 271 18 
INon=A'ericulturalt.sess. cee eee 4,702 92 340 1,313 1,870 659 428 
IRardaWorkeri. 48 05. ee Ee Cee eee 4,276 84 302 1,186 1 TOM 592 385 
1 SW STS ee ep I eR a ed ee 3,044 64 219 854 1,210 416 281 
Hemales Sate sre to. 8 arene ee PRY. 20 83 332 517 176 104 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
BOtheSexes eer eee ie oe Pere ee 343 - 55 139 78 39 23 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
Both Sexess cose. sees ieee ote eee 5, 168 160 459 1, 460 1,649 957 483 
IM ales oS es ee boaters Cobos cat. 1,054 oD 100 258 311 213 117 
Bein ales ea tins ee In, be eek Bites 4,114 105 359 1, 202 1,338 744 366 





* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 
Sa es od ee es ea ee ee ee 
—————— 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
March 16, 1957 February 16, 1957 March 24, 1956 




















Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work! Work! Work! 
LotaiMookinoiormworlarane cates eee: ae 360 333 335 315 309 281 
WithGutwObS sinters saan Aes 343 318 323 _ 295 268 
inderrlmaontliing. oc cinticensle occas ces 77 — 75 — Tl — 
Ik. Sale cayeyr tel oC Ree ene eer sae 161 — 195 — 120 — 
ZbeS Aciadteys hat han Gee 91 == 40 -- 81 — 
gael OeTONCOA ee et coke a eee 10 — y = 14 — 
Seal Simon bhG sive ciate setetivaen sees 3 — * — be — 
OF Sandtovier see ence te ak eee ? _ > — . _— 
Weorke deems Seem ese Mit cate oh ses 17 15 12 12 14 13 
RSL AS OUTS Sein yates asl o's 6 ible ti * * - z = * 
LO tO ABO OUTS Seah ee. sais ot eee 12 10 > * 10 10 








1 To obtain number seeking part-time work, substract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 



































Agricul- ES ri 
ransport- ‘nance, 7 
ree M ation, Services, Sup pie F 
——— Fishi Ty, fs ree Construc- | Communi- | (including Tae Total 
T eae: See tion cation, Govern- Ecos 
Magne Storage, ment) 
pete Trade 
UQAGPAwEra ge a anaiee creer © 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1OSOKACVeTAPC. a. cc eon oo BO 231 47 180 156 24 693 
IQSIGA VienaP:yy. 310564 asec sc if 272 52 208 178 28 810 
1OGY} ASHGEVES. Gagan, ase ene cos 76 303 63 200 199 32 906 
NODSRAW Ona es eer eit «6c 73 329 70 252 Pale 35 976 
IG DACA VELA Ce sies 6 s)e<couls.+ 5 73 323 69 261 239 35 1,000 
OD SEPA VeLa Cem ate ee on 77 342 78 278 256 37 1,068 
IOS OPA Vena ernest. s.nn.s- 87 379 93 307 283 41 1,190 
ams RR St Mot We vr is rr me : f , 6: 
Lal is 29s ae Ae 7 7 F 

May 8 abs AOS eee 78 Salil 92 301 281 40 1,169 
UNENSS co ob Octo eee ae 89 381 105 311 288 41 1,215 
ARTIGAS 3 a ain eee 95 382 105 317 281 43 1, 223 
PANIGULS Hamenye weer sane, 98 382 108 319 286 43 1, 236 
September........... 99 392 110 324 299 44 1,268 
@ctober a... ee ens 104 394 114 324 294 43 Pas 
INowemberent 5.54 4.5 98 397 101 325 300 44 1,265 
December............ 96 397 90 327 295 43 1,248 
Bee aes | oda eh peal ets 
Maen 77 393 73 317 302 43 1, 205 





Tol 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At February 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,683,477 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 

















Industrial Composite ! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month Sia bane) eee a ee ; i eines — 7 7 i 
ggregate verage eekly a ggregate verage 
sie Oe Weekly Wages and | Wages and ee Weekly | Wages and 
men Payrolls Salaries Salaries 2 Payrolls Salaries 
1949—Average............-. 100.0 100.0 100.0 42.96 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1950—Average.............. 101.5 106.0 104.4 44.84 100.9 106.2 105.1 
1951—Average............4. 108.8 125.6 115.5 49.61 108.0 126.1 116.6 
1952—Average.............. 111.6 140.3 126.0 54.13 109.3 139.7 127.6 
1G53-——A veraverse acco sate es 113.4 161.5 133.4 57.30 113.3 152.4 134.2 
1954—Average.............. 109.9 151.3 iY /eut 58.88 107.7 150.0 138.6 
1955—Average............+. ED 160.1 141.7 60.87 109.3 158.4 144.1 
1956—Average.............. 120.1 180.5 149.4 64.18 115.4 17550 151.2 
MOH G—— Me as sepasratarelavereteceterene 112.3 164.0 145.3 62.43 110.2 164.0 147.9 
Maite Liv votptcsetinnteeeee 113.2 167.3 147.1 63.20 112.3 168.5 149.1 
PAD iicaltastversttatersiereie ters sea 168.4 147.6 63.48 113.4 2 150.1 
IM aisle meek esterases Wilbe2 172.3 148.8 63.93 114.1 174.2 ial 7 
name alereee raven ers hace 119.7 179.0 148.8 63.93 115.4 175.6 151.1 
IRIE Sononcuochacna: 124.2 187.6 150.3 64.56 118.0 180.6 152.1 
NU Sell etree carats 125.4 189.9 150.8 64.77 117.9 179.2 ial tl 
Septa lintnauwcwecesee 12537 191.0 15ik38 65.01 118.0 180.1 ion 
OCtal tat are sone 125.9 194.5 153.8 66.07 118.6 184.4 154.6 
INGOs Ae lhsrecieisleleirs stereos 126.2 195.4 154.2 66.24 118.6 185.9 155.9 
1D Yoel. sare ny eit re 125.7 194.3 153.9 66.11 118.0 185.6 156.4 
1Ob(—Janeleere sneer 121.4 180.3 148.0 63.58 114.8 lad 148.8 
Wie Dandies coe tieetetorens 118.7 184.8 155.1 66.62 115.0 181.9 133 








1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
pase ee estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 
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TABLE C-2,—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








Employment Index Numbers} Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 














Area ah 
Feb. 1 Jan. 1 Heb. 1 Feb. 1 Jan. 1 Feb. 1 
1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
(a) Provinces 
Newfoundland Fic, SEHR CREE CRETE Ts Je 120.2 124.4 22 59.27 57.79 54.20 
Prince Edward IRAE HoVG ees hs SER es Mery eee ae rested een lila} .o 109.6 108.4 46.78 47.79 47.74 
Nova Scotia. SB PLO TE 6 AD ORME CO RCC MEP © Fe ay 98.3 99.6 96.9 55.59 52.01 52.68 
ING ABR ais ACOs, SE OANA, oe CRI REIOEIO TERE Sete iene 106.7 109.4 108.2 57.54 57.07 54.07 
Quebec BARS Bian. Oh) EEL HC a ORE ene ee = 118.0 121.0 112.5 64.08 61.16 59.94 
Ontario PEROT PERS oie his cRet tole ccilage' Sl svayalevsverers dre Mretaisiess 121.9 123.5 NES) 69.34 65.70 64.94 
(Mami CO Dae mete et tert cs rer ics ce es a bare ee ead eds cer 106.1 109.2 103.2 62.41 60.51 59.05 
Saskatchewan. . 3 SR BAAS S op CCR IARS See ties Seen ore oer Ree 113.6 120.7 107.9 63.83 62.97 58.96 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 144.7 148.7 By) 68.73 66.10 64.92 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 114.2 118.8 109.1 71.05 68.05 Gieoe 
(OPW ANE 0 B31, alice Grewal. cE IEA MERE Cc en Re eee bikes. 7 121.4 112.3 66.62 63.58 62.43 
(b) Metropolitan Areas 

Seno nth: Saree atehe coo leaPNe vcs oe aeons «igi a oe ees 113.6 116.3 113.9 48.09 47.83 45.59 
ISAS HIVEN Sta6 Ga cin Sic EET ELS OR TERE One 5 DISnere aon Fa eras 92.3 92.9 83.8 67.88 66.30 62.93 
1 UNE S'S tr oD o.Sro G RRERCEC SR. CROIGTE CIMESIC OE R IEP eo 119.3 122.4 Lead 54.36 50.66 52.30 
Shaul} J@setlke cago cei dU o CORES MLE EC OOOn Oars 108.5 110.2 111.8 52.14 49.68 51.10 
(QUIN Oren scans GAMBES O00 SREB a Een o Ree ee eee 104.6 108.5 103.7 54.82 52.38 52.38 
Siler brooke emt testes chee elesre.ce tat eta swag RESP gear 109.3 112.8 iB 2 57.89 51.76 52.53 
ADS 1BGRiS Haat, BARES StS COCR eS ae EAR ne heey aoe 111.5 ses 105.5 62.81 59.38 58.29 
ID yiniverenven (6 hal lls cee aan ores GAACARG oc Seem one ator a 76.6 76.4 18.93 57.28 baad 54.77 
IMGra tres ee ee pares arte ace Neh rat tee tee ene Rane oats 120.5 1215 114.2 64.77 60.92 61.25 
OGtawa— EV ull oe sane AHR PE co ctoatte Meee na dase ee aces 115.6 120.5 127 59.91 56.76 bt. 10 
1 EACH aCe hel SLOW OLDE Sly. Nt RCIA eel © CACO RROME CORR tb CERIN Oo eel 109.7 109.2 95.8 74.02 69.37 66.48 
O@sineanwieeess stem ores An te aiaks cn cealastaseees os 174.3 179.3 81.8 (i. 12 70.43 67.81 
INGisioeareig Hil gti pr cere. ate teptvarc stein Setaeeicte cine: aie premio: os 119.5 122.4 one 79.51 70.56 71.06 
Sle Gaur inesayn ails ale teks cccteccte Mantes. 4 lomo e eisse 125.6 127.2 102.5 78.44 73.69 72.87 
AYOROTIIC 5 G8B obo GANG ORLA GR re ae epoca 130.1 131.9 12322 69.53 65.99 65.96 
Lee ca lh S05 tapers Seco CRC ARE Chke Re ome ene Oto eee 113.2 115.6 109.1 73.34 69.21 67.39 
1 By sWaY VO) Re Lae Seen NMOL IE a te PRERE RRE GRE Geta Packs Satna 87.3 87.5 88.8 63.67 59.20 61.19 
CHENG MM ert er caer ee oie so ithe Stl ccsin Manemte Ns els 112.2 111.6 104.3 60.58 56.60 DM.00 
TEGO NETYSTC Be vale aco Ae co 4 Oe SEO oo Beco tcc 113.9 115.0 105.4 62.38 59.52 59.84 
SUICIDE ere citer ana eee veo ate iel Bee eet Tovarard os rare ataie 139.5 140.7 130.9 82.59 80.51 78.15 
ID asRVG KONA), en Japs SACS Stor eT REET ic ee Scene et nS ears 119.5 118.9 110.5 62.05 59.38 59.26 
SITUS eee Pete ees eset ER Bln woctersiths, Spare « aterararheteeiekel aes 129.3 IPH (al 123.0 81.08 77.94 74.73 
WHIT CLS OTE opts IES steers SESE eis. ccokaresalcs ooerete attoeiee tere’ 105.7 107.2 105.6 73.54 68.02 72.34 
SS AULUMO COVELL IGM area sieetatete pinicts ci trpereiche een sfehaleteieteys os 129.6 ooel 119.2 83.37 80.385 76.97 
Ft. William—Pt. Arthur 106.9 113.8 104.8 66.35 65.21 63.80 
\AVVaU gay OLehes. 4 abuso ho. SR RSeyeERN ORD OCR TE BERD Geo: cko SI Mee. .s metceae 103.8 108.2 103.0 59.03 57.48 56.38 
IRE aT aa rab.cf boc RETOLD 6 He ACRE D6 Ct SCIP ance 114.4 119.5 109.2 60. 46 59.49 56.88 
Sas ke FLOOR Semen noe Se feasted: SomaceeGe rs 22 116.0 119.4 111.4 57.47 57.18 65.13 
ByTON LONE Matias ck ieee oe ato as ate co SAO ees 170.0 174.8 TobLo 65.17 60.33 60.00 
(CONG AHSS die bse CO PEEOETG. SO INERD OUI er oe COTO Sica 1525 156.2 139.6 63.58 62.43 61.21 
WETINCObIN AS O55 ats > AERC, 5 Cote RES RS eco Re ec 115.7 119.9 108.4 69.67 66.47 64.76 
SVL GLO TEL Eye ropa ciai ate ai cteteutte vn: sialclo otkeseleua oreteldearetal scedeinvaces 117.2 123.4 114.9 63.385 60.94 60.93 
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TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries, in Dollars 























Industry ee ee eee 
Feb. 1 Jan. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Jan. 1 Feb. 1 
1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
Mining 2c. 3 ciccpiac eee die 8 ERR eo nee Eee as 123.8 122.7 114.4 82.42 78.67 76.82 
Metalbminine eo cdsccus.e most ae ae Ce eet 130.3 127.6 118.9 84.31 79.71 78.31 
(Sc) (0 I age ee eat ee os ep Bae 76.4 76.3 76.6 (HL 68.96 69.20 
Otherimetal® 4.5... 2. eo ee eee ee eee 180.7 175.4 158.3 89.42 84.08 82.42 
Bela cee ee aos. wc duo eed Cn een ieee, deere ae 1257 112.6 105.4 82.30 80.97 76.63 
CGal ees iGo oe eee ee 66.0 66.7 68.2 66.27 66.04 64.24 
Oiland natural gas fern. ech en to eerie 284.7 281.1 229.4 95.97 94.01 88.91 
Nonsmetaleeee. Sard ee onc etn chee ieee 1279 131.3 12155 73.95 68.05 70.69 
Manufacturing........... a eneee Sey) Pvt  aee Mat ves CE 115.0 114.8 110.2 69.17 65. 44 65.05 
Pood and beverages. cunt. ¥a.ceiacete viet ds de eerie 100.1 102.4 98.5 60.98 58.76 58.11 
Meat produets.. sacteon fe cee tere. te oe ieee 118.9 PAL A Ue 71.18 67.59 66.54 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... lace 78.6 LOa 56.00 49.87 53.20 
Grainpm ill prod UCtsaaseure eee ie teeieiate sie eet te 102.3 103.1 101.0 63.89 61.71 61.96 
Bread and other bakery products................ 106.3 108.5 107.8 HY (aPAll 57.79 54.09 
BiseuLiseanG Clac Kelas. peace taee erent 88.2 87.3 88.8 50.03 42.81 49.13 
Distilled iand malt ligMOrss ae eerie 96.5 106.0 98.8 76.49 76.37 72.58 
Tobacco and tobacco products............-+2+.+-:- 110.8 104.7 104.6 59.20 57.54 54.56 
Ub DersPrOCUCUS..si.. erent oan nee raetdtea eee eeiercsts 114.0 ISG iy 71.57 67.71 67.16 
seat hersproducts, accevedke tccs Cote tee seroma reer 88.9 86.1 90.6 48.05 43.68 45.38 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 92.6 88.9 93.4 45.99 40.42 43.42 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 88.0 87.3 88.2 55.70 51.68 53.22 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 88.7 89.0 90.2 52.65 48.93 OM 
Wroollen*eO0Gsiincn ack ceita tot een ee orien ite 74.9 74.1 74.2 53.61 48.94 51.15 
Synthetic’ textiles-and silk js.cesests o- as cee 87.0 85.6 89.6 61.90 60.52 59.04 
@lothingi(textile and fur). deere eee 95.2 90.0 95.3 45.29 38.88 43.10 
Men siclotining ash: 2 Rhee. ete. ne tena 101.7 97.3 99.4 44.04 38.26 42.16 
Womentsclouhingaeaee cee eer eae nmeen 95.1 85.0 96.5 47.03 38.50 44,28 
Kin t POs i¥.de te. Peer oo aaey eet et, 83.2 81.4 83.7 45.19 39.79 43.68 
Woodsproducts:...- nose te ecto atie. oo ee ee 101.4 103.4 103.0 56.65 53.03 57.02 
Sa wlan deplanin gs i ils ee ewe eee iaeroneente ee 98.8 101.6 103.5 57.09 53.88 59.20 
urn ture ay oo foc eee set ee eee 11231 LIZED 107.9 57.12 52.42 54.41 
Other wood /productsiws).n ieee eee 93.7 94.6 91.8 Donon 50.13 51.48 
Raper productadsacices Maceo ernest. ee 121.1 121.6 Aes 81.67 78.73 76.77 
Pulpiandipaper ml see eee tee ee ee 122.2 123538 119.4 88.18 85.88 82.72 
Other paper productsssi ees. eee nieae seen 118.2 Laie6 Bie 64.99 60.15 61.30 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 118.2 11753 112.9 73.10 71.29 69.70 
inontandssteeleproducts en eceeeeee ee eee 114.6 113.3 107.2 77.92 72.30 73.06 
Agricultural implements eae see eee eee 59.6 53.7 (ay 3158 76.35 71.28 72.90 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 165.3 ist 133.4 79.82 70.62 WOe15 
Hardware.and tools. eee ce eet 101.1 102.0 107.7 71.41 65.47 67.66 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 102.2 98.5 100.8 66.15 61.80 64.38 
Tron CASTINES Ean hs Meets de teen wae meee ee8 107.0 106.0 105.7 UBT 68.27 W174 
Machinery emlgrlcch sites cere oS ance ne 129.6 129.1 Hitete al 75.64 69.18 71.96 
Rrimarygironiand steolemeecesee ina ace eee DAS 7 IPAS 7 114.5 88.31 85.74 80.36 
Sheet metal PROCUCES dae tee tea eee eee 109.3 112.6 105.5 73.87 67.92 69.39 
Transportation equipment.........s.2.0.00e+e+0> 147.7 147.0 129.5 76.53 72.60 Gel 
AIT CY SiG ANG sp arts: ep see ale eee ee eee eee 376.3 367.4 344.9 81.19 75.78 77.83 
Motor.vehicles:h:. Bieceme ch. nome 4 eee 142.7 143.9 ties 79.23 76.58 76.41 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. be PP 5) 93.0 77.40 (139 il soil 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 96.0 96.6 90.4 71.29 71.14 64.43 
Shipbuildingvend repairins ees eee sae 152.9 149.9 144.2 71.81 64.70 66.81 
Non-ferrous metal products.............:2ss0sess0: 131.4 134.0 25h 78.42 76.93 73.82 
ANMtiaav UNE [HCMC a5 s40nasnanocussoournneorncc 138.1 141.7 MOL 1h 73.38 1£,23 68.26 
Brass and copper products SOL ne Pees me 108.5 109.3 111.9 73.29 68.71 70.71 
Smelting And sre fini nee cee 156.0 160.1 145.0 85.07 85.05 80.13 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................... 153.8 154.5 143.0 75.44 70.26 70.50 
on-metallic mineral products............-...00:- 123.0 129.1 124.8 72.97 67.27 68.40 
la Hrod GCtSy. sacs ee pe Oe ee ee 92.5 101.7 106.8 68.16 65.06 66.46 
Glassiand. class proditctsyasse aan nee 128.1 135.9 128.1 70.33 65.02 67.30 
Products of petroleum and coal................00-- 134.8 134.4 12655 97.93 98.50 89.52 
Chemical DIOCUCES Acs aa ee eee 128.6 128.1 124.0 Wiel) 75.85 71.81 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 116.8 116.3 1isee 10.73 68.42 67.15 
Acids, ulicallissandt sal tgan ce eee eee 13255 133.0 128.3 87.34 88.28 79.61 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 110.2 109.3 103.6 59.67 55.90 56.12 
Construction............ So sdmengteigrss melanie tne viatersleces 113.4 117.1 102.9 73.05 62.54 66.29 
Building and general engineering................... 127.4 129.3 113.0 78.80 64.87 @1.22 
PAWL. ies dahlias tec ua trae Se meaniee anne eee 134.7 136.5 119.1 78.52 64.42 70.89 
rip ineering Work it, c+, 4.0 see sere Pe een can 97.3 99.7 86.9 80.38 67.38 73.19 
Highways, bridges and streets.................... 91.1 OTe 86.7 60.23 57.61 55.94 
CRVICO tec newer ee ine wus AO ees ee Sas eee 124.3 124.7 115.2 44.39 43.96 42.02 
Hotels and restaurants. Sits aisitln Waren Aeale sien rate eee 118.0 119.0 108.8 37.15 31.22 35275 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 109.3 109.2 103.2 39.41 38.16 38.36 
Other service ty. calcein ton Geek ates ee 164.6 164.0 152.6 65.40 64.77 60.15 
Industrial composite. ................0.0.0.....0.. 118.7 121.4 112.3 66. 62 63.58 62.43 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 














Average Hours Worked 


Average Hourly Earnings 























(in cents) 

a. Mar: iF Feb. 1, Mar. 1, Mar ir | Feb. 1, Mar. 1, 

1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
INewioundland mente mt: janis a creineia ecru nites sce 43.2 40.9 43.2 150.3 157.0 134.9 
INOW AIS COU em renter ett stots east cietaar ties omyoeeke sveraiele 40.8 41.1 41.4 143.8 142.7 132.2 
ING wes rms wa C Koper crete eistaceanie eA are ey cieteeieieae Sef e atehel 41.7 41.9 42.3 139.2 137.5 133.0 
(TASES. tro\doidelnanoth PHOS Sein SUES TEE RI Tamrac eee 42.4 42.4 42.9 141.4 141.1 132.3 
Ontavionsrepmrns seater tec ac pene, cute cicieue eyore. a trediauy 2s 40.4 40.6 40.9 166.5 166.4 157.4 
ANI ANAT DO Bere rerstaey eat seecte cher cokes ciao. sions. ceeye’nub.o.05 ota. wu l> 40.6 40.6 40.7 146.2 147.4 139.1 

Snskstehewansas-ctiociers ccs isiss oct wieis esas % eyerscereass 3% 39.7 39.7 39.7 162.7 162.0 155. 
A Derba Depart tenis cheetahs <.cteiers hie cae Ue ev sepnldeateduessle 40.1 40.1 39.8 163.8 164.0 154.3 
iDainla Choy iheyy ehoddos toch coponlennMpese Oech boc 38.1 36.8 38.3 187.9 188.0 177.9 











1Includes Northwest Territories. 
2Includes Yukon Territory. 


Notte: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5._HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


SS SSS ee 


Average Hourly Average Weekly 





Average Hours 


















































Earnings ages 
Industry a SS he ee ena e 
Mar. 1|Feb. 1|Mar. 1|Mar. 1|Feb. 1|Mar. 1|Mar. 1|Feb. 1|Mar. 1 
1957 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1957 | 1956 
NOs NOs | nos ¢ ¢ $ $ $ 
Mining eo tice teins cat ate ADO oe ee ee ee 43.2} 42.9] 44.0] 182.6) 181.6] 166.8! 78.88] 77.91] 73.39 
Metalnaining !: .5.) cosmetic ae oe eee 43.7} 43.0] 44.4] 188.9] 187.9] 171.5] 82.55] 80.80] 76.15 
OUGL EGS Sahn e kG ortiars che he tia SEIS SI oe SOE er ee 43.2) 42.9] 46.1] 157.3] 156.8] 142.3] 67.95! 67.27] 65.60 
Otber metal... <. tcc aae se eee hee oa eae ee 43.9} 43.1] 438.6] 201.8] 200.8] 185.8] 88.59] 86.54] 81.01 
WUCIS 4, (atricehts scoa ah eee ek ee ee er ee 42.6] 42.9] 43.5) 174.3] 173.3! 160.4] 74.25] 74.35] 69.77 
ed A ce Hates a's ahs whe Se RA Be 40.1] 41.5] 41.9] 153.0] 154.9] 150.0] 61.35] 64.28] 62.85 
Oiliand natural was....02s ct orc eee ee 47.1} 45.4] 47.5] 206.8] 204.7] 184.6] 97.40] 92.93] 87.69 
Nonrmetal pee... Wa oeitaeci atch tee eee ae 42.2) 42.2] 48.3] 168.2] 167.5] 157.9] 70.98! 70.69] 68.37 
Manulaeturing 2. 4,2: cohen eeeea oeeee 41.0) 40.9] 41.3] 157.6] 157.5} 148.5] 64.62] 64.42] 61.33 
eodtand beverages sa. anaeee ee ie Ce ee eee 40.6} 40.2} 41.3] 187.9] 137.3] 130.1] 55.99] 55.19] 53.73 
Meat products. . fillid.actaeen one. kee eee 39.5} 39.7} 39.5] 165.7] 165.7] 155.0] 65.45] 65.78] 61.23 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables 39.9} 40.6} 39.7) 125.6] 120.3] 121.2] 50.11] 48.84] 48.12 
(Crain mill products. ao. .2:od eee eee 41.1} 40.9] 41.3] 144.3] 144.9] 141.5] 59.31] 59.26] 58.44 
Bread and other bakery products............0.e.0s.. 42.6) 42.5) 43.5] 123.7) 122.6] 113.9] 52.70] 52.11] 49.55 
Wiseiled:and malt liqtorssaee tla. oe ee ee 39.5) 38.9} 40.4! 179.0] 179.0] 168.0] 70.71] 69.63] 67.87 
Tobacco and tobacco products..........26+0sece+eceee: 40.1) 40.2} 40.0] 135.8] 135.4] 126.0] 54.46] 54.43] 50.40 
Rubper products.) 5.6.10. 3. ae oe ae eee 41.6} 41.6] 41.1] 163.2) 162.8) 150.8] 67.89] 67.721 61.98 
Leather products s:)'. shiney te eet ee eee ee On 41.9} 41.3} 41.8] 108.5) 108.0] 103.6] 45.46] 44.60] 43.30 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...........0ccceeeee. 41.5) 41.3] 41.6) 104.7] 104.4] 99.7] 43.45] 43.19] 41.48 
Textile products (except clothing)...............0..0... 42.6) 42.9} 43.3] 119.7] 119.0] 113.2] 50.99] 51.05] 49.02 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................. 40.9} 40.9} 42.2) 120.3] 119.4] 113.6] 49.20] 48.83! 47.94 
Woollen-sqo0ds: (7. 23.2. eo ee ee 43.7} 44.0] 44.0] 111.3] 111.5] 106.5] 48.64] 49.06] 46.86 
Synthetic textiles and silk, co. se.00eees ese oeee 44.2} 45.2) 45.2] 126.3) 125.2) 118.7] 55.82] 56.59] 53.65 
Clotiing (textile and fur) = eee eee ee 39.5} 39.2} 39.8] 104.8] 104.1] 99.2] 41.40] 40.81] 39.48 
Bl eal evel Otic. | «des soe ett eeeeaeee ake ee 39.1] 38.5} 39.3] 105.0) 103.7] 98.2! 41.06] 39.92] 38.59 
Woes clothing -& 23.0. 4. uerk eee eee & 38.2} 37.9] 38.3] 111.0] 111.4] 105.1] 42.40] 42.22] 40.25 
ATLAS OCC SS arte. «Pulse, a ticten ine ae eee ee 41.2} 41.1] 41.2] 100.8] 100.7} 97.9] 41.53] 41.39] 40.33 
BW COCMD RCC U Cha iy. csc). typ eel te a 41.3] 39.4] 41.9] 137.3] 135.5] 131.3] 56.70] 53.39] 55.01 
Da weanceplaning miilis.. dues ese anaes Pia 40.1} 37.2} 40.8) 147.8] 146.0] 141.2] 59.27] 54.31] 57.61 
Harte COnewe >. Se go ae sina tanga eee See a ee 43.0} 42.4] 43.5] 125.5) 125.6] 119.5] 53.97] 53.25! 51.98 
Other-wood producte'. . cose. vues ee 43.0} 42.8] 43.8] 117.4] 115.5] 110.2] 50.48] 49.43] 48 97 
Paper products, ve eens cc). sere, cea te Oe ee 41.7} 41.9} 42.3] 183.8] 183.5] 171.5] 76.64] 76.89] 72.54 
ulpranaepaper mille 19.9905. a eee ee eee 42.0} 42.3] 42.6] 197.0] 196.6] 183.4] 82.74] 83.16! 78.13 
ther paperproduéte 5 <n. eee le 40.9) 40.8} 41.3] 143.3] 143.1] 135.9] 58.61! 58.38] 56.13 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............... 39.8] 39.8! 40.0) 186.5] 184.4] 178.4] 74.23] 73.39] 71.36 
EATON MNisteel pro ducis sie sn ee ee ee. 41.7| 41.7} 41.9] 180.1] 179.6] 169.7] 75.10] 74.89] 71.10 
Agricultural implements... 6:+...00.02 0.006 0ko. 40.9} 40.3] 40.9] 178.7| 177.6] 177.7] 73.09] 71.57| 72.68 
Fabricated and structural steel...................... 42.3} 41.5} 42.3] 177.5) 175.6] 168.6] 75.08] 72.871 71.32 
Hardware-and tools auceer. ces ne eee 41.6} 42.0} 42.1! 160.7] 160.1] 155.0] 66.85] 67.24] 65.26 
Heating and cooking appliances...................... 41.6) 40.8) 42.3] 152.6] 150.9] 143.3] 63.48] 61.57] 60.62 
TON CHEETOS Are ara ea Pa ene on ERS oa eRe. 41.9] 42.0] 42.8] 176.7] 176.0] 166.7] 74.04] 73.92] 71.35 
Machinery manufacturing...............000.6-...... 42.9} 43.3} 43.1] 168.9] 168.9] 162.2] 72.46] 73.13] 69.91 
Primary iron andistecle at n..4.1u ke tee 41.0} 41.2} 41.1] 208.2) 208.1] 190.0] 85.36] 85.74! 78.09 
sheet mietalproductes..ci0:..... ss /sc0. cn, 40.8} 40.3] 40.8] 170.9] 170.6} 160.9] 69.73] 68.75! 65.65 
*Transportation EQUIPMENnte henner eee 39.7| 40.3! 40.4] 179.4] 179.5] 169.8] 71.22] 72.34] 68.60 
Aircraft Sniper ta we ae dee anak tc See ane a 41.8] 41.9] 41.5] 183.8] 180.3] 173.7] 76.83] 75.55] 72.09 
Motor Velrelans tie iu ffeil tae ge eek 35.5) 38.2) 40.4] 192.0] 191.8] 182.8] 68.16] 73.27] 73.85 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.................. 39.3} 41.0} 38.0] 179.7] 179.8] 171.1] 70.62] 73.72] 65.02 
ailroad and rolling stock equipment................ 40.1] 39.8} 39.9] 175.0] 175.9] 161.4] 70.18] 70.01] 64.40 
Shipbuilding and repairing........................... 41.3} 41.4] 41.4] 170.2] 170.7] 160.1] 70.29] 70.67] 66.28 
*Non-ferrous GAVEL (ROL SUSmoaviaenoaonnduoneocdanca.: 41.0} 41.1] 41.1] 178.3] 177.8! 169.3! 73.10] 73.08] 69.58 
Aluminnmuproductss..cne sae ee 41.0} 40.7} 40.8] 155.5) 154.9] 147.8] 63.761 63.04] 60.30 
Brass and ‘copper products 2.4 scenes 6 40.9} 40.9} 42.5] 166.6] 165.7] 158.0] 68.14] 67.77] 67.15 
Smelting and refining. 70... 4 sss ee 41.0} 41.2) 40.8] 193.5) 193.3] 184.21 79.34! 79.64] 75.15 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies................+..e. 40.6} 41.2} 41.0] 165.5] 165.7] 154.8] 67.19] 68.27| 63.47 
eavy electrical machinery and equipment 41.6} 41.4) 41.1) 182.8) 183.4] 169.3] 76.04] 75.93] 69.58 
adiGm@anciradio pats oes... cose ee ee 39.3] 39.8} 39.7] 145.7| 144.2] 140.5! 57.26] 57.30] 55.78 
Bat Geries ketetee ih. A lec ile Vata 41.8} 42.4) 41.4) 162.3] 162.7] 154.7] 67.84] 68.98] 64.05 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appliances 40.1] 40.3) 39.5] 167.9] 168.0] 156.1] 67.33] 67.70] 61.66 
Miscellaneous electrical products..................... B00) 2 Olea, 151.9) 164.4) cee. x 60.76) 64.23]...... 
P Wire and Cables 2b eRe Othe ace teat See AOR Ol eon lee ee UCAS Ay UO On ee TAS. SSG] IBAA 5 oo 5 
Non-metallic mineral DEOCUCTS Sree See bee 42.5} 42.8! 43.0) 159.1] 159.0] 150.3] 67.62] 68.05] 64.63 
Oise prOdtets oie ns (Save Neen Wet ei 42.2} 41.9] 48.7| 151.3] 150.2] 139.6] 63.85] 62.93] 61.01 
Cisse and glass products: o-0n eo Gee ce 42.1) 43.7) 42.9] 152.8] 155.0] 148.6] 64.33] 67.74] 63.75 
Products of petroleum and coal........................ 40.3} 41.7} 40.6] 210.9] 211.5} 203.9} 84.99] 88 20| 82.78 
hemical Producten ad, ae 41.2); 41.0} 41.2) 166.5) 165.6} 155.6] 68.60] 67.90] 64.11 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 40.8} 40.9} 41.9] 132.3] 131.2] 128.9] 53.98] 53.66] 54.01 
Acids, alkalis and Salts gitnirades hae nee ae Nee tee 41.8} 41.8] 41.9] 190.2} 190.2] 176.9] 79.50] 79.50] 74.12 
4 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................. 41.5} 41.6) 41.3) 128.1] 127.9] 121.1] 53.16] 53.21] 60.01 
DOratie eG0ds? 5 aide ch tate GOR Pe Doan 40.9} 40.9} 41.4] 170.4] 170.4] 160.6] 69.69] 69.69] 66.49 
Non-durable DOOUS Wien cetera ARAL aS sd eye yk GMa 41.0} 40.9} 41.3] 143.7) 143.3] 135.2] 58.92] 58.61] 55.84 
OUSERUCTION vie. Heiiane ok. RAC ie eo NNR) Alun eade 41.6} 41.2} 40.9] 174.8] 175.7] 162.9] 72.72] 72.39] 66.63 
uildings aD Sticttites se on.an ce ree rey hl ee ee 42.5] 41.7} 40.7) 185.4] 186.3] 174.1] 78.80] 77.69] 70.86 
Highways, bridges and streotsns s+: mint. s Vee sa | 39.2} 40.0] 41.3] 144.1] 144.2] 132.6] 56 49] 57.68] 54.76 
Electric and/motor transportation e400... .40...06000.. 44.7; 44.5] 44.6] 156.5) 155.9] 149.1] 69.96] 69.38] 66.50 
Der Vice ee neNe hk SPiN ey ee MEDONNN login 8 us Seah 40.1] 39.5] 40.5) 93.2! 92.3] 88.5] 37.37] 36.461 35.84 
Hotels and restaurants. ROS CED ROA IC ERASCAO DRAG 50 No OS 40.4) 39.7} 40.9] 93.7] 92.5! 88.9] 37.85] 36.72] 36.36 
Laundries and dry cleaning planta: sn. deck. oe 40.0} 39.8] 40.3) 87.2] 86.8! 83.3] 34.88] 34.55] 33.57 





*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


UCAS 
: ours 
Period Wociked 
Per Week 
Monthly Average 1949................00. 42.3 
Monthly Averape L050: tata... deine «sc 42.3 
MonthiveAsversge 195ihe..c..22.eese ese: 41.8 
Monthy Average t052...... dence... 02> 41.5 
MonbhinsAverage|953e;ss0-ce eo. ac eee ss 41.3 
MonthiveAwers ge [954 einen smiciusiere «© 40.6 
Monthly Average 1955.................-- 41.0 
Monthivyv Average 1956...)..co5-6.2--500- 41.1 
Week Preceding: 
Mebruariv, Male Gb. ac eae cies sas 41.2 
March A wi O DGinemre Red maremera acl are.s 41.3 
April HEROES Gor terccpteee ent cas 41.1 
May APE ODO ona uchteesal Mets sities, « 41.4 
June Ne OD Gay custeeeotet as «ce << 40.9 
July HUY SG, peace teemnc es es. coreso Adee 
August tO OOincere arses otters tele 40.8 - 
PEPUCIMM CEM Mss) QOOs. ccreteers © te alesciers 41.1 
October Ht SOG dnote cata s, +5 fiat 41.5 
IN[(@Hyeraall oyzie GONG Soom emoceoedee 41.6 
WMeconn bene lslO oO Gece iia cise. 41.5 
January flee Ooms steer cratetetess 6. a1 915 41.2* 
ME DiUarive men ew LO Ouse ersrtetersciiere ake. e cies 40.9 








Average 
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Earnings 
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147. 
148. 
150. 
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151. 
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Note: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
Weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1957 are 37.9 and $59.88. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 





























. . Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
erio 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
May 1, 1951. ..:54- 2 See eee 36,940 1byols 52,453 163,310 54,201 217,511 
May 1, 1952s chic eee OWLS 16,332 42,110 241,885 68,351 310, 236 
May 1, 1953 EOYs eee eee. 24,982 19,142 44,124 241,990 57,397 299, 387 
May 1, O54 Sa Beg a eek 14,942 15,335 30,277 378, 873 86,818 465,691 
May 1, (O55. tee ey eee eee 15,508 14,655 30, 163 394,275 98,601 492,876 
May 1, LODGs ek ace ne ea 35,698 19,913 55,611 313,750 89, 239 402,989 
June 1, LOD G::.) Ae ee ee eee 44,157 22,612 66, 769 160, 642 68, 697 229, 339 
July 1, 1O56a. 5c oe ee eee 40,016 22, 292 62,308 116, 849 72,618 189, 467 
August 1, 1LOhG Aaa eee oe 38,195 19,636 67, 831 105, 417 69, 272 174,689 
pepterm bers lObG anak yaeenee ine eee 39,324 22,039 61,363 101,718 60,377 162,095 
October 1, STAR ae ie rie cee 40,726 21,827 62,553 97,699 59, 502 157,201 
Novem berslel056s=ace aaa 31,997 17,154 49,151 108,703 65,017 173,720 
Wecem/berslae 105602. oe cee 27,634 16, 442 44,076 171,326 74,709 246,035 
January 1, SY faire ke GU 19,784 13,440 33, 224 343,956 92,207 436,163 
IifSloraienaie ils NY 6s Aon 4 onepnne IS, tay 12,376 30, 493 447,210 112,994 560, 204 
March 1, LOD ee eee eee 14,218 12,694 26,912 474, 661 113, 489 588, 150 
April 1, LOD TSC) eee 19,523 14,760 34, 283 479,539 111, 129 590, 668 
May 1, 19D 7 (C) a eer nee ae 28,999 18, 200 47,199 378, 062 96, 250 474,312 








* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
() Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT MARCH 
29, 1957 (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Industry 


Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping 


Selma. @\el Bree! acd) 8 Aire 'wre) ee (8 4.6) &r © Bs > 


MONGS UR Vere terre re aa ack ire ics cane Resco artes rose MMM sche feccroes 


Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................ 
Meta Teint Mecca. tes hste «occ nteein sche eae. 
BULLS eee Ee nd TE NA CON ye She oon, one FAN ainck decane te tals 
Non=MetaliMining? oc! natok: cic cB ttteks acl e eects oye 
QOuarnyine ;Clay and and Pits. ae wc. sane aos sa 
d ES ROTSTOYEXOLADS > 15 ha ee en Ae cae Me» (ee 5, 


Ni ETT ORO ATT y 1102s 2 Rens | ne ae ee Be 
RO OdSISNOPBENCVaAgGat nnn. eis eiau cinema a asco 
MopaccoranGdelobAccoO HrOduCctss.... 4... see eloete 
RNID DOrEE TOOUCUS), 1-4) dete siec-. once: sy antotd. + Sioa sis hr 
Weathers roaicus...ce eee kts cont adder» etkniy ates: 
Mexuilesenoaneus (excepmelothing)pasmeasn 2. soem asec 
Clouninen (texeilecan Ch LUT iee can use vote -c-aecrec reece 
WIiCOGEPTOGUIGIS s. ni nom net tein-c.o s oacce ht etecg waccotee clic halve « 3 
IRA DCT EEOCUCUS « cawetaud Merc ees ao ile Meat aan te ons Ae 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries............... 
irengan dus tee seroductsances,. << csc. > dete s oe ieicek tice 
ransporvavionsCUipMenteee case ects 1 sce ate: 
INon-Kerrous) Metal) Products... setee. «lone sen - 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies...................... 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products...a.ness sees. ss 
iroducts Olbetcoleum and ©Oall asians eects eee ee 


Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 
PER ANSDORUA DLOUG yc. clea Arcee cic oiece jee cious exidicle sateen ders 
ODAC OnE Pim ah w.0 teste tty oars cei eect elec el ane ceeds, 
(Gioysaiony wanes yakersy CAA ae cn en otior se cnatho chicas Corre 


Public Utility Operation..............................055 
4 WEYL G: 5 oy Re ee Ee OOS OI on Oe IE OSE © cn ei 
PE eet cere eee eset aia ee eae arate ESNet ras tne ck CoN oe ene eos 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... 
S OryiCenscet cae eee nineties pe ne rao -c Gee onk te: 
Community or eMblie Service: sceecace sas ie oma sae i 
CoOvennMmentocnmlcens in hme oe iin rere tas Sr 
LEYS OPEA ONES VALCO WN nei eS On bow 66> Gn abicas anon aor 
IBUISINe SSA DOLY LCA cee reso hoe ys ses Pierre caer orc ane east ave oes 
PENS OUA em En VIC Ot ere aatirc tian cee avaucbin alse areata wietesinny 


Gran Lo tala ye eee nie aoe stes 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


























Male Female 
1,359 272 
2,268 16 
1,151 70 

864 20 
194 37 
59 1 
6 1! 
28 11 
4,303 2,780 
254 Pall) 9) 
4 14 
26 aM 
86 139 
162 207 
122 ILE PALS 
336 90 
192 76 
162 123 
898 162 
853 79 
326 55 
one 144 
133 48 
63 15 
229 70 
88 114 
25206 137 
iios 87 
503 50 
1,559 377 
1,417 207 
54 32 
88 138 
293 39 
2,158 25282 
724 554 
1,429 1,728 
673 919 
3,926 7,898 
331 1,339 
1,854 434 
168 69 
538 4l1 
635 5,645 
19,541 14,790 








Change from 





Total February March 

28, 1957 29, 1956 
1,631 + 7167 + 219 
2,284 + 506 | + 336 
1,221 a5 284 ate 126 
884 ap 292 =e 54 
231 = if a5 111 
60 + 9 - 16 
il — 1 — 8 
39 _ 23 - 15 
7,083 | + 684 — 1,721 
464 + 110 _ 79 
18 + 6 _ 18 
A7 + 1 _ 57 
225 - 42 — 56 
369 ae 46 + 41 
iheoo — 32 — 28 
426 + 24 — 114 
268 == Pa — 137 
285 s5 45 ~ 26 
1,060 aR 8 — 343 
932 ate 144 — 477 
381 + 145 _ 97 
517 => 69 _ 269 
181 =F 24 — 6 
78 = 23 “te 8 
295 + 37 o= 54 
202 + 49 — 9 
2,393 + 1,035 + 275 
1,840 + 850 + 240 
553 + 185 Ae 35 
1,936 =e 817 ae 29 
1,624 5c 798 a5 92 
86 + 21 + 24 
226 — 2 _ 87 
3352 + 104 — 67 
4,435 = 808 _ 886 
1,278 ae 95 _ 496 
By = 713 — 390 
1,592 + 174 _ 204 
11,424; + 1,501 — 2,643 
1,670 + 127 + 44 
2,288 + 146 — 2,081 
237 —+- 30 = 50 
949 _ 77 “= 269 
6, 280 + 1,275 = 287 
34,331 + 6,680 — 4,536 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT MARCH 28, 1957 () 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 

















Occupational Group 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) 


Male 





Professional & managerial workers...... 
Clerical sworkers=-. ceric ere eee een 
Sales workergre sew acecs ees calorie 


Personal and domestic service workers. . 


Agricultune andetishing....2.00 eee see 


Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 
Food and kindred products (ine. 
TOWACCO) pr. Pee. Te hae soe 
exiles clothing: Cteinssss- nase 
Lumber and Lumber products......... 
PUL pp ADeT INC MpPLULINE) Me renee 
Leather and leather products.......... 
Stone, clay and glass products......... 
Metalworkinot este ee 
lectrical atic. mersenra tc ee onc cree 
Transportation equipment............. 
Minin ge. Sotee Rem tit oe gees. uo 
Wonstructionyea «ween ee oe eee 
Transportation (except seamen)........ 
Communications and public utility.... 
plreicletan Gltse nv Comer ee eran inary ee 


Morement. 2S. ee eee, os Re 


Lumber and lumber products.......... 
Metal workan cae. 92a aannn ec 
Wonstruchionsere| | ai enn ee 





3,526 
1,457 
1,126 

969 


19,523 











Female Total 
921 4,447 
4,145 5,602 
1,055 Pe bel 
6,110 7,079 
Seen Seen Mae 131 
35 1,424 
1, 860 10,178 
50 112 
1,389 1,507 
5 2,563 
6 70 
56 101 
6 15 
if 928 
24 306 
4 29 
Rene oan 504 
IS lesan e 905 
27 810 
il 119 
230 431 
47 1,495 
7 139 
1 144 
634 3,241 
61 102 
2 181 
21 372 
Mees oe 803 
550 1,783 
14,760 34, 283 




















Live Applications for Employment 
Male Female Total 
6, 204 1,646 7,850 
13,672 26, 427 40,099 
6, 296 14,593 20, 889 
38, 875 22,086 60,961 
5,054 40 5,094 
4,973 606 5,579 
228, 846 19, 451 248, 297 
2,098 979 3,077 
2,498 10, 464 12,962 
44,174 202 44,376 
Py 106 478 1,594 
1,129 896 2,025 
748 67 815 
13,292 1,391 14, 683 
1,933 W527 3,460 
855 52 907 
iy LOS AE ets See 2,105 
74,746 18 74,764 
43,080 121 43, 201 
969 7 976 
4,287 1,763 6,050 
23,134 1,129 24,263 
5,81) 342 6,217 
6, 807 15 6, 822 
175,619 26, 280 201, 899 
7,417 8, 162 15,579 
26,853 541 27,394 
5, 892 753 6,645 
92,786 3 92,789 
42,671 16, 821 59, 492 
479,539 111,129 590, 668 


ee ee eee 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


(?) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-4.— UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT MARCH 28, 1957 
(Sourcs: U.I.C. 757) 
























































Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
Office (4) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
March 28, Feb. 28, March 29, | March 28, Feb. 28, March 29, 
1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
INewiomundlandee..5..6 ss eee de 2,005 242 333 26, 666 25,801 22,344 
@oammer- brookere...« cae + Pei. 3 3 9 5,583 liyp, alloys: 4,926 
Grand Falls ee ae ee 1,174 46 * 3, 028 2,388 2,126 
SVE dioletatseeo k Ase eee On ae oe eee Oe 828 193 321 18, 055 18,250 15,292 
Prince Edward Island................. 110 96 134 5,094 5,184 4,302 
CharlottetOwn.....4 6s s.aee<sins ce one 70 62 95 Bg 3,241 2,718 
SUMMIT CTSLGLOME RE ao cron kite eke ais Jen chere 40 34 39 1,902 1,948 1,584 
INOVS SCOULAS et il occ ke ot Helvoke @ acsvclaies 1,207 730 1,339 28,561 27,908 25,621 
Amherst Pe sehstc te tee Rat oko oie crake 14 10 Pah 1,288 1,240 1,101 
Bridgewater.Be0. .-.-<lsses <---> 34 34 27 1,829 1,750 1,796 
(EMEC, oo oR Meee oe 940 424 1,087 5,032 5, 203 4,512 
NAT Goalie SR Seg ee Sort 00) (Rees rein) (oreo Oy | Sere 15263 1,190 12 
Ben OW Ue Zama 5 2 0cis bho eos ssi ~ 43 36 36 3,617 3,692 3,203 
ier DOOU MERE ee ts case Miele woh crue shes 6 83 7 738 768 596 
New GIBB e OW dito ces sips dae woe sce 54 44 30 3,653 3,484 3,572 
SU) st ARNE a Sos, ARR ope ow. 3 ara tevel Os ecasegn ene 1 1 1,065 907 872 
SIVGERTEN Pay chic nea MEDI ND 7O ROE 5 69 53 49 5,168 4,977 4,698 
ABTS TT RON << oo os Stee eee ams 0 Cae oe 31 34 65 2,037 1,675 1,907 
DViO TINOUG EV PReee os cova otoe. pede eters casi velss 16 11 10 2,871 3, 022 2,252 
New Brunswick.....................-- 1,023 955 857 35,301 34,291 31, 902 
IBaNG UNG Gattis a ska och «sive. wieters 15 Til 19 6,559 6, 504 5,786 
@amppellton wees s. case. cise ee -lach - 81 44 29 3,384 2,919 2,679 
IN haawaVelNeOn, sovdaohacn coca sa4cneds 51 66 23 3,110 7s) 3,000 
ned OLICLONEM Man. «ss susegetetele fe. sien icreuecs 130 93 129 WARY, 2,208 2,036 
(Mini Ome aer se WI ee een ko aR ee eirmen 106 88 31 831 720 697 
MON GLO nme. heros ae cata ma gre 412 395 355 8, 667 9,390 8,018 
INew Cast O eticn . «cok ace tie oar iasceiere ies 8 12 3,685 3,520 3,038 
Stiialnsd folohels 5.5 aioe erent 2 ae ee Oe 179 148 224 2,390 2,545 gs 
Ses LOD Meet sts et std al dertiwevacins oie 8 11 7 1, 680 1,640 eect 
TRS OSM oe SEE cee EIEN abe Sisters. ii 8 16 809 697 827 
WOO AS COG Icmperra eer cot ceitiete ede aie, chelator 21 17 12 1,936 1, 430 1,707 
COTS FY ene Sees Gr 7,250 6,626 9,419 200,421 187, 286 192,971 
INS CStOSH ei rae Ach os See Bre sieves 17 10 62 954 963 676 
BeaulharnOismeeree ie ate seca 22 32 25 959 950 847 
IBinelidinalnMaian. Sbsosangovssconoanosor 8 7 18 ipo 1,294 1,425 
@anisapscalumes waren. eens kere 5 3 58 3, 824 3,181 3,708 
(Cintmnave VG 9 oa areas, Oiescra cle, cieeeiee ox 3 2 6 2,641 2,629 2,509 
@inicoutimmieeee ee oe oes sie eens fates 114 147 89 2,749 2,044 2,841 
ID Yall cyst eee oes a ont een er 12 2 10 2,649 1,638 2,608 
ID rAubaaiaaKesevololle, “Shocae suuecenouodo 59 WZ, 90 2,301 2,440 Dose 
[Evia asad ee. 3 5 gun Sac neke Oo Seep ors Cre Lv 17 40 L055 1,039 24a 
Hones till omen mie 4.8 ccbsttutetn «iene: csv 375 703 60 2,169 ih aw 2,267 
CaaS & ao econ e On dn cmb ebO a0] (uote aurace cto 1 i 2,325 2,318 2,095 
(GHENIIORY..o cooanB oe Ben GuB oo oc eopooDOCS 84 47 27 1,838 1957, 2,074 
Jakes eee? ee ele 3 eer ae 72 39 126 4,424 4,503 4,091 
TOIL onic ob Gorn AinIcICIe Con Or eee 84 66 107 4,396 4,210 4,161 
WONEWHARS. 5400 Fasus non deas oobooOoeoC 67 55 29 2,807 2,402 8,212 
WA CHUILOSR a: ee oe cies See sams 14 15 39 891 838 785 
1B, MEWS THIS 1 4 a.05 o aeons ome ooneGn 44 4 110 2,950 2,957 Raulaley 
IG EIR ie nag Abu ge oeoas 6 econo 49 101 471 891 702 1,055 
IGN po oe os o Can RATER nIC A Gomera 119 100 95 5, oo 4,852 4,879 
ICH alll >, gets Ob Otis on de eos a 55 45 53 1,822 1,411 1,458 
IN IDES, oh oo pH DEB eeac a6 > PoepocRiOD 5 1 2 841 810 675 
IM AEN AW Sl, 54. aks aeeineiten ds OSA eeeobOS 4 7 30 1,922 881 1,104 
IWIGHERIYS) 5.0 co GUO RES o OS InInOEaS 4 137 7 4,635 3,853 4,857 
INLEEE AC nococpyanadnnoncs doagoUeonG er een raat 62 1723 1432 1,540 
MioielbMinlse,osenaauuc caeaccnacag 3 fi 5 1,966 1,360 1,639 
MOAN AIK. > Ancuusagaoee concono nace 25 19 33 3,008 2,473 2,418 
Non trea Wears hace oii clos rerare ates 3,319 nla 4,259 50, 482 yar 51,163 
INigse [Rolain suvels annonce. voouoococge 6 1 6 2,503 2,564 2,450 
{Preven ANbitere |... - eg peo oidin Oo Senor 488 5 416 1,998 1,542 1,796 
NI KIOs. ob o v5 oda aeenn ID oon soso uoE Hi, 506 530 16,705 16, 453 16,514 
RATINOUG el eee ests tevelers) ont latte:s fetesveier- 98 81 95 5,384 4,874 5, 2938 
Riise Ghil IGG, ononoowo oo coc anecooe 49 49 41 6,998 6,199 7, 067 
I RYO OO ATE e no nome eID Coe 6 Seer or 16 13 18 1,719 944 1,500 
TRYOU AN . <gar.n oS ebewinde 09 coded oa5o 93 44 284 3 Hale) 1,937 2,547 
Slike). AWE daXS. oa eee Aegon 6 7a d0e a om Or 4 11 18 15927 1,274 1,447 
StesAnne de belleville. asa .h «oslo 62 42 87 1,328 1,424 avid 
Sion heresewe te nie cout cine clerk 62 50 39 2,010 2 BAK) 1,730 
St. GeorsessHists:.. 0... By acs ee pee 104 47 82 4,408 3,430 3,910 
Sip, IBRVRKONMANIGy, 5 oun onooscoosen cook 55 49 87 2,449 2,564 2,139 
Gu feGinls Sans eI co ME OOIaS 61 64 Ue iL 77 1,890 1,892 
EET O TI Cite tats Score acter sisicte ister 39 34 36 1,943 2,110 1,786 
Sept leon. Se tabee sae ceBebe hts > a0 167 186 37 1,968 1,786 1,835 
Shawinigan Falls.............------- 49 67 61 51,14 4,370 5,251 
SU VASA SUR OLONK So rca ORD oo ola a pImORC Ox 170 158 196 5, 400 4,856 4,192 
RAS ge ce aE UNeIR Gite eo pipireerreto cis 128 64 33 2 ail 2,358 2,200 
AnetrOnc. WEIMeSE woe «ames cbelenei- cocks 68 60 52 2),225 2,196 2,190 
Ahnu: Rahs Ge yndesobD 0 5 opeDAso4 dic 208 168 775 6,034 5,938 5, 562 
Vesicle Ore pee Ms osc,» PE: ie crosee's 49 41 334 2,577 1,612 2,039 








TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT MARCH 28, 1957 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies (2) 














Office (1) 
March 28, 
1957 

Quebec—Con. 
Valleyiteli cd! ei eeticicsc spose ees 51 
Victoriaville itr... ene nme 67 
Walled AlmiaMtnn..cat oom me tonite 60 
Ontario sens oe eee 11,913 
ATRL LOL Ase een ec. ce ae eee ee eo 7 
IBBIPIG.. ert oa ies, Lene ee: 56 
Belleville tessa tore ee ee 49 
IBTACEHLLALOMNS eae «Le eee eee 76 
IBTamptonaeen ee ees Ase eee ae ees 57 
Branton deed. «iste ogee bee 80 
IBrockevalle:s etter. usec eeties bee 20 
Garletontclacer:. ee eer ere ae 1 
Cha tha rie ees ss eee eae yee 70 
Cobourg ee Meee in ects eee ane 4 
Collingwood ce nets aoe eines eee 26 
Cornwallis. eyes ats Aka eee otro eee 210 
ROTUIUTION gts oti Noe ee cee 50 
ort WranGesee oh .ct oo eente eee ee 14 
oOrGaillasinepeens ace aie oe ee ee 197 
CCE h nase Seakeras Cee krone ates ae § 221 
Gananoqueierens.. ccs: hee eee 6 
(GGOGdEeriGit eee os Pee 34 
Guelph Sears ae ds ee tenes 111 
HL yyy] CON ee wea reco det ae ie esc ct a 841 
ELA WKESDUTVan ata, orate cee ne 30 
Ingersoll i. Maas note eo ee ee 31 
KA DUSKASIN Gentes... or od eee ee 28 
Gnorac weenie: 2) eo SEE. Sere 48 
Kongstonbaste tec. sl ene one 102 
Kirklanculvalken. «0. ee aerate 79 
Ka COHEN er eee pe acc err eee en eee 81 
MeatmingGoneet + Secret ee 36 
Ian dsay eet: ae ee eee oe 42 
IStOWEl Sse foes aoe ee eee nL BIC 
I OnCOn YE ees oe es ee 587 
BV land eee a ee ee oe ae 42 
IN Spanee! eae. oc SOR Oe ome ee 5 
Newmarketeyenesce ce ee ieee. oe 26 
IN ew TOTOMUGt ase eeu a. 125 
Niagara, teallseeee cee a eee re ee 117 
North Baty acne eee ee eee 35 
Oakville yet ex: cca h ee eee: 91 
Orillia) des Sees ce ee ee 33 
Oshaweste eet cls eee ae 86 
Ottawa. ees... avebeent Ee 1,991 
Oven Sound oh) cyte 57 
Parry (Sound oa, eee ee 3 
Poem broke eens. cae eee oe 180 
Perth, Joe See ait: cle ee oa ee 40 
Peterborough. ae ee ee 54 
IPI CtOn Sere toe eo ee ail 
Bort Arthuree eager ane oe 359 
Port) Colbormewnes. a ene eee 9 
Prescotts.; #86. scan eee tes 15 
Renirewii) sce ee a 15 
StCatharines 4: ae eee ee ae 119 
iochhOMmastenes. cn 4 ee mes ao 81 
Sarnia’, Ate. 2 en ee oe 76 
Paull Sten Marien .s5 1: meee ae 622 
LTR COG aaa os hs eo) eS ee 23 
Sioux duookoutwemer a0 pee ne 14 
Smiths aliswens <2. eee oe 14 
Siratlondie ewe. cit Oe 33 
SLungeontial sues a) eee eine 6 
Sudbury a sachs. at) eee ke 524 
Fini ins Ae el ee ee 85 
Hlorontode aur: o. =). sone ee 3, 250 
FE PENUOT bya Weey as aah ee ee meee 53 
Walkerton. @ amas. -a\ feet ek ne 49 
Wallaceburey: ¢h)....).42 see. te 9 
Welland. J: seach OF «Ri Pate ho 0 78 
Wiestonig: eee ol Meiers es 130 
WANGSOr. bh Aertel oh Maes a 128 
Woodstockey cts... 42s pee cine ck 21 
Mian itotia aches at. te eee os KS 25707 
IBTan dons Sie. eee ee ee 235 
1D cup hin’) ee oe COE eee 96 
lin Hons seas) i eas 80 
iRortagella Prairiess-s5 eee 210 
Echo: Past: Sle... i renee ee 90 
WV IONIDOM. Ae ace ke 1,996 


768 




















Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Feb. 28, March 29, 
1957 1956 
39 54 
28 124 
57 19 
19,097 16,565 
89 15 
49 95 
39 11 
183 80 
32 91 
69 141 
onl 55 
Ort Mistery aeee 
73 67 
5 13 
13 20 
175 102 
Bs 47 
5 11 
128 200 
123 126 
a o 
Pill 19 
105 165 
653 851 
24 Pal 
37 29 
26 80 
7 32 
134 151 
102 126 
64 130 
43 50 
33 74 
33 55 
605 892 
28 6 
17 5 
ond ee eee 
104 Du 
126 1S 
19 46 
61 205 
15 64 
76 361 
1,477 Rw AilG) 
58 57 
3 2 
131 316 
20 30 
48 162 
7 5 
194 477 
12 14 
20 22 
15 15 
82 144 
82 65 
80 80 
487 388 
14 38 
18 23 
10 10 
26 66 
4 5 
212 320 
92 127 
3,109 4,759 
53 102 
42 41 
10 17 
86 oil 
145 404 
141 275 
24 51 
2,065 1,993 
205 216 
24 26 
90 41 
42 49 
29 8 
1615 1, 653 











Live Applications 

















() Previous Previous 
Month Year 
March 28, Feb. 28, March 29, 
1957 1957 1956 

2,119 2,336 2,102 
2,570 2, 462 2,352 
3, 024 2,357 3,012 
165,565 168, 259 137,632 
519 Bow 442 
1,228 1,334 1,556 
1,978 1,914 17,45 
1,354 1,186 1,417 
835 876 622 
2,460 2,849 1.545 
469 506 464 
321 353 325 
Pasay 2,443 2,348 
843 871 604 
807 1,146 834 
3,398 3,410 2,596 
456 554 582 
553 486 651 
2,233 1,943 2,556 
1,065 025 740 
346 402 284 
660 783 661 
1,506 1,675 TAG 
10, 849 11, 406 8, 886 
1,365 1 Be: eb 
1,010 863 674 
1,055 532 1,410 
675 592 638 
1,850 2,028 1604 
960 837 1,031 
32222 2,827 Dap 
1,333 952 693 
1S 836 959 
466 501 433 
4,766 4,930 3,308 
19213 1,428 173 
824 877 778 
TEOT2 T5182) ee eee 
2,817 3, 281 2,361 
2,126 Doon nels 
1, 872 1,520 20) 
559 617 378 
963 1,029 833 
3, 876 4,208 3,366 
6,489 6, 806 5, 503 
2,027 2,378 1,890 
453 437 490 
Oliog 1,885 1,763 
631 673 662 
3,191 3,182 2,756 
641 698 627 
4,033 3,198 4,389 
fou (OR! 640 
865 911 1,011 
689 734 528 
3,912 4,303 2,897 
987 1,048 905 
2,655 3,033 1,632 
1,436 1352 1,462 
1,546 esie 1,194 
248 160 283 
464 527 618 
930 956 615 
1, 268 974 1,224 
3,824 3,305 3,600 
2,096 1,554 2,047 
40, 482 42,126 sl edaptl 
847 921 956 
710 785 710 
1,029 922 542 
1,709 1, 837 1,360 
2,335 2,509 he 7agit 
8,793 9,384 6,019 
1,135 1,149 671 
25,173 26,167 25,605 
2,445 2,421 2,275 
1,541 1,543 1,449 
166 184 140 
1,254 1,300 1,219 
162 170 133 
19, 605 20,549 20,389 





TABLE D-4.— UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT MARCH 28, 1957 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 
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Unfilled Vacancies (?) Live Applications 
Office () Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
March 28, Feb. 28, March 29, | March 28, Feb. 28, March 29, 
1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
Saskatenewalls..c 5. ch ease oe 1,953 1,270 1,271 18,375 19,315 19,341 
JENSUWoneis ip sake A. Genie ie bon a 111 105 83 398 351 299 
MI OOSOLI AW tee eee an eee oie 338 278 250 1,503 1,615 1,695 
Norpin isathler ordi sek trie cic snlter 45 Nil 120 1,366 1,459 1,420 
Prince Albert...............- AS ee 102 70 44 2153 2,181 D228 
ABA sraibals yo Se mane eNO & NPR COR OIE 540 320 319 4,574 4,945 4,894 
SasicaGOolernte ds uve ctenietetenikes/coaiarcr 396 206 230 4,027 4,192 4,529 
Sirrartit elk GUI @ dss Mirena e pce eae cetee ane 143 115 106 foals 1, 202 1,063 
Wiekalotirn tumincc: naka eamiiactrs conte sure 78 63 38 474 494 510 
Vigor et one shi re we hori: 200 76 81 Qeloo 2,876 2,708 
INU IYET ty Beets i eee ee, Gets Omer nee 3,195 2,743 2,920 26,725 27,025 26,014 
Blairmore....... De eden, Seto eae! Sey eE ee 7 5 34 365 O20 465 
Calparyggr rein or eee 8 saan 1,320 1,063 1,078 7,182 7,665 6, 691 
Dramnetlenwe met soe te oe see eal 16 16 11 655 493 647 
1ByShaatey adel sys A ae eae een. ge open ee ee ial 1,157 ie Asal 12,536 12,298 12, 242 
HSCS OTL ee ees ere Pte ty ceca) abeocta erie auiart set's 162 102 88 2 360 354 
Kiegin oridlmeme mek + <5 manamenevern re Gieres 307 163 261 2,948 3, 222 2,931 
IN ecberinelalyiweernececsocacescn occk 204 136 114 1,283 1,405 1,315 
redmleent a. aries. besser: acme 68 101 83 1,386 1,200 1,369 
British Columbia. «2.0.0. oc. ce ee 2,915 2,088 3,847 58,787 66, 914 47,834 
(Ginilliitig, acl ioe sen aeons Seare eene Brecc ae ieee 96 if 99 2,025 2,613 1,887 
@ouruena Vere a ee ee ere 3 27 49 1,125 1,597 873 
(Giazialonwerel cere ONE Sek ee ae: Boot 7 9 11 1,118 968 1,101 
Waweon Cree kwensucre seems eee ee 28 18 43 669 577 551 
iD isi Nita ae ee A OPO aeee Troe 45 27 50 561 1,086 1,042 
iMowenkeVeyic, Woe mandomcepnode yee cose 44 39 85 1,685 1,806 1,022 
TREVOR Se te ec cin cs Die cen ore ei thar 2 14 20 i 1,646 1,852 1,512 
CTRL eee ee on cla heer a charsro de seae'a 286 91 425 594 511 257 
IM Sst rin Gai ve emer, earner ines eer 19 32 61 1,207 era, 1,384 
INIA TAT INOR Re c.cis pe acess oie sustains cdl wmteie 38 36 82 1,406 1,970 1,409 
ING SOT eee eee es IN het ae eee 30 Bei 25 Leon 1,466 1,159 
New, Westies ueliun aie seminars thers ine 246 222 203 6,873 8,410 5,303 
JETS IRON OTN, « v aan BM Bes echranrs's SS Ghee Crear 52 22 6 1,458 2,046 1,470 
Tera Wloyerwalleet ©) ene iiane Mc eioioretac lyf 14 158 679 851 615 
Prince Georkerk worse cece aes es 82 76 88 Oe DDo 2,009 1,350 
Eimce pete eerie ee tsieens <tl-iet Pele 75 66 ia 1,146 1,278 1,102 
Prin CLONE ee cetacean erate ss ofan 2 2 3 490 632 392 
FIRS Nee ON, chan titi, Sncnay eben otek 10 6 13 1,070 1, 203 1,053 
Wanco il rele etn oe aeinias ofTar Gene 1, 238 1,005 1,843 24, 822 27,487 19,148 
Went: Sees ce eo Bey eer 30 21 13 2,396 2,444 Toe 
NG GOLA econ, es FI tees ore easiness 340 205 381 3,541 3,986 2,925 
WW AAUWGIE oD pe atthe w ROE es mamooe cme 178 38 126 364 380 526 
(CRTC Ciena a) eae he hon onc Ree em os 34,288 26,912 38,678 590,668 588, 150 532,966 
IVa esi eter a oteye Guogs crete seta an bartaee fe 19,523 14,218 23,010 479, 5389 474, 661 428,221 
Caria LES teens yet oe Ge cee fe es 14,760 12,694 15, 668 111, 129 113,489 104, 745 

















So ee 





1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 














1952—1957 
| : = 

Y Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 

ee Total Male Femate Region Region Region Region Region 
ee eS ee 
BO 5 On as o NA ae Ones 980,507 | 677,777 | 302,730 84,640 | 251,744 | 320,684 | 207,569 115,870 
ME kaon coool ee ae mame 993,406 | 661,167 | 332,239 76,913 | 259,874 | 342,678 | 201,670 M282 70 
TENS nd ore dics Varies Crea PISO RIOD 861,588 | 545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 175,199 131,685 
LST. aceon nc Jone oOo 953,576 642,726 310, 850 67,619 222,370 343 , 456 178,015 142,116 
TONG ieee renee osteo. Ate cres 1,046,979 | 748,464 | 298,515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210,189 136, 400 
WOR BI seavovatelolsh. Wesco amocaebeut 182,030 | 121,722 60,308 14, 625 42,504 67,083 34,551 23 , 267 
1057 Simonthisee sess. - eer 162,846 | 104,318 58, 528 11,389 40, 683 61,795 32,029 16,950 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—BENEFICIARIES AND REGULAR AND SEASONAL BENEFIT PAYMENTS 
BY PROVINCE, MARCH 1957 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














Estimated Number 
verage Commencing Amount of 
Province Number of Benefit on |Weeks Paid{(Disability |Benefit Paid 
Beneficiaries | Initial and Days in Brackets) 
Per Week* Renewal $ 
Gn thousands) Claims 
Newioundlandic) core. wees coc ae ee ee 22.6 5, 852 94,978 (861) 2,160,093 
PrincevMdward islands ae eens ener eee 4.7 828 19,963 (687) 373, 929 
IN GivaSCotlare sain seach osc earn ee eRe cheer ae 25.0 U6 PAO) 105, 189 (Saigon 2,048, 532 
New: Brunswitk a4. .coL ieee Ce eee 29.5 8, 802 IPB} PD) (4,068) 2,517,100 
Quebecor ada oh tee ee ce a eae 165.7 64,004 695, 923 (50, 082 14, 899, 652 
Ontario Feet nono ee is Se eee ne ee 137.6 47,337 577, 952 (37, £20) 11,955, 806 
Manitoba sasseie ss eae ees 22.9 6,308 96,244 (7,192) 1,976,398 
MAS Kat Chowan tosis ddan nerte re eric ee ee 17.4 4,139 72,886 (8,248) 1,556, 805 
ALD CUES: Fee ces och ee oe ee Doral 8,199 96,999 (5,374) 2,178,429 
IBritishe@ olunteer teen een 49.8 16,13 209, 219 (14, 839) 4,458,779 
otal, Canada, March 195. een 498.3 168,726 | 2,093,065 (129,304) 44,125, 523 
Total, Canada, February 1957................ 457.8 210,270 1,831,424 (105,469) 38, 603,408 
Total, Canada, March 1956................... 451.5 154,458 | 2,008,060 (138,743) 38, 167,352 





———SSSOOEOEOE™ETEe ee 


* Based on the number of payment documents for the month. 
{ Under the old Act, payment was made on the basis of ‘‘days’’, whereas now the basis is ‘‘we ekly”’. 


TABLE E-2.-REGULAR AND SEASONAL BENEFIT CLAIMANTS HAVING AN 
UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING 
DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, SEX AND PROVINCE, MARCH, 1957 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














Duration on the Register (weeks) 

















‘ Mar. 29 

Province and Sex Ta O 1956 

Total 1 2 3-4 5-8 | 9-12 | 13-16} 17-20) “Qy* | Total 
Cade, 4 aycuete challete rele ahoteeenetenere rere 558,811 | 79,729 | 36,209 | 54,946 | 93,593 107,118 | 99,989 | 42,033 | 45,194 | 511,073 
Male. eh ae eee 457,781 | 65,692 | 30,426 | 46,218 | 77,405 88,453 | 86,486 | 34,569 | 28,532 | 415,144 
Hemsley sme os oe nee 101,030 | 14,037 5,783 8,728 | 16,188 | 18,665 | 13,503 7,464 | 16,662 95,929 
INewfoundland.......0.+-..... 25,205 2,494 eg 2,039 8,857 6,246 Dyla2 2,130 iainyatet 21,696 
Mal 6 seed ae Bermeee 24,233 2,415 1,699 1,949 3,016 6,029 4,998 2,055 1,002 21,101 
Bemale ahaa oo eee 972 79 60 90 141 217 124 75 186 595 
Prince Edward Island........ 4,350 275 114 213 622 1,125 1,166 470 365 3,939 
Malena men aca. eae 3,752 246 96 185 534 974 1,038 422 262 3,304 
emvale< aaa nee 598 29 18 28 88 151 133 48 103 585 
INOWAISCOlIS se ee eee eee 28, 571 3, 748 1,661 2,273 4,491 6, 808 4,974 2,126 2,490 26,168 
Wale. ete area: 25,118 3,304 1,482 1,975 3,827 6,116 4,602 1,895 1,867 23,102 
Hemiale ee. aaneee ceo 3,453 394 179 298 664 692 372 231 623 3,066 
New Brunswick.............. 33,728 4,029 1,681 2,760 5,748 7,745 6,648 2,953 2,164 31,108 
Mae: Saab, ares ee ea 29,787 3,710 1559 2,525 5,155 6,959 5, 879 2,544 1,456 27,158 
iMemialew..tscue sera cae 3,941 319 122 235 593 786 769 409 708 3,950 
QucbeetnG ee Cae ee 197,076 | 30,396 | 15,102 | 22,936 35,904 | 32,517 | 34,307 | 11,881 | 14,033 189,777 
ale. i229 eee 167,204 | 25,843 | 13,169 | 20,414 | 31,510 27,822 | 30,194 | 10,005 8,247 | 160,634 
Hemalerce 54.5. geen sae 29, 872 4,553 1,933 2,022 4,394 4,695 4,113 1,876 5,786 29,143 
OCT OM eo teres Nye a eee 151,367 | 23,220 9,693 | 15,066 | 25,237 | 29,391 | 24,852 10,485 | 13,473 | 127,757 
IMalevece ce ee ee 112,589 | 17,208 7,362 | 11,203 | 18,694 | 22,302 | 19,869 7,848 8,103 94,534 
emale iy act cee eee 38,778 6,012 2,001 3, 863 6,543 7,089 4,983 2,587 5,370 33,220 
MISTI. s ochbasodoue rascane 24,023 2,825 967 1, 853 BO 5,101 4,669 2,182 2,359 24,3875 
IN alee sonic aioe 18, 286 2,156 731 1,442 Bole 3,749 8,900 2,269 1,466 18,095 
em aloe cee tence 5,737 669 236 411 944 Dyo52 769 463 893 6, 280 
Saskatchewan................ 17,036 1,407 791 te? 2,434 3,918 4,017 2,079 1,278 18,137 
DIE ae ecren 3 ae manera. O.) 14,212 1,205 679 926 1,977 3, 159 3,599 1,843 824 14, 845 
GTIIe ey Oey eee ts SE 2,824 202 112 186 457 759 418 236 454 3,292 
PAGEL attri it ers Fe 26, 420 4,303 1,855 2,468 4,296 4,708 4,931 2,183 1,676 25,105 
BIG cietau ee ee 22,859 3,807 1,606 2,174 3,697 3,907 4,541 1,911 1,146 20, 803 
emalend conc: scneceoeen 3,561 496 249 294 599 731 390 272 530 4,302 
Bintishi®olambiaseees. eee 51,035 7,032 2,586 4,226 7,487 9,559 9,303 5,044 5,798 43,011 
Ble eee aces oe 39,741 5,748 2,043 3,425 De i22 7,366 7,871 3,700 3,789 31,518 
IRCMAlG cance Ge cen ee 11,294 1,284 543 801 1,765 2,193 1,432 1,267 2,009 11,493 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
MARCH, 1957 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.8. 





Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 
Claims filed at Local Offices Ae Rnd af Mouth 


————————$—$—$—— $e 


Province Total Entitled me a ed 
Total* Initial} | Renewal | Disposed to 8 Pending 
oft Benefit Benefit 


INe@wiounGlan distinct verdana ciceetnie ee 6,297 4,983 1,314 6, 633 3,791 2,842 2,469 
Prmcestedwaraiislandscsscsseiee oe eee. ae 861 752 10 837 395 442 316 
UNO Vics COLIEE eerie oiacis ontisiecte ct ovcrs,ane iis ook 8,861 5,953 2,908 8,663 5,994 2,669 2,555 
ING WHETUNS WICK sete c.cciecinve slaele sve ors Behe ee 10,723 8,670 2,053 10,405 5,954 4,451 3,201 
QUGHECHMR Ey csc ethos cain ere Rees (ANG 55,363 16,754 70, 825 46,915 23,910 26, 887 
Oy MATT Kole SHOe, HG cae De GHI ENE Ie Co Oe cite. 54,713 39,276 15, 487 56,053 39,471 16,582 1sh52e 
INCATINU OME Mere sterner eriors sfistare ce area sie eicteneies 6,973 5,440 1533 6,981 4,322 2,659 1,320 
Sas keauGhe wee seates coveh sab helebue e's are lel orks 4,373 3,526 847 Aeon Po, takiltsy 1,917 ua trAll 
Alberta Bh oS I re ear ne RIE hy ceeea 10,168 7,288 2,880 9, 767 6, 854 2 Oils 3,540 
British Colum biaias. ts cclesele sisi eee ae 17,279 12,018 5,261 17,591 igleispy 6,059 4,842 

Motal, Canadas March Lodsmn... ee 192,365 143 , 269 49,096 192,087 127,643 64,444 59,824 

Total, Canada, February 1957........ 190,714 144,020 46,694 | 238,490 159, 285 79, 205 59,546 

Moual, Canadas March 195Gin.. 1). se 170, 687 121,708 48,979 176, 734 114, 060 62,674 55,408 





* In addition, revised claims received numbered 34,731. 
+ This total includes initial claims considered for seasonal benefit. 


t In addition, 35,083 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,141 were special requests not granted and 1,611 
were appeals by claimants. There were 5,068 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


eee eee ee ee 
SSS 





Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants* 

ORG IRA oy NTERA? soe oa deo odo abou SUUaDbabe GoondaDboucdomoupn deppaor 3,613,000 3,136, 100 476, 900+ 
SPILT eer rere uee Fone ase clad aravon acne vote tccste tellstarsitch aucleeveysuswers) ofsVarsfavcrnlersite 3,666,000 3,155,000 511, 0007 

Daly cna nooegodedoooQnooo Ded cOubOnDAobumonooos DoonCuOonODoR 3,675,000 3,163,900 511, 1007 

Bi coonaomecoo Jon oa Ge COOD ne SaeAn Opin 6 Cocee DOT) Godt CoomCn Oo. 3,502,000 3,209, 900 292,100 

TiibIVe\s onan coo e cide Ot GOs bop encnc Gon aoe Oona oocmeer is 3,519,000 3,330, 100 188,900 

Ubi bier, Sno Hoos nee op coo O aD pomc cn anbIn Onb uc Guo man ad btn. dace nr: 3,661,000 3,465,000 136,000 
/NGET ag baste abdince osumo eadGne bop ono] seucncan oun ouoguoUCe 3,644,000 8,505, 500 138,500 
SelGuUa Se canon ce eon dodn anand oocdeen des acces aodcnb moccm UK 3,651,000 3,518, 700 132,300 
OCOD Te eter esie leit a sreraiaccistetsedetorshe steers) crater « 3,647,000 3,518,600 128,400 
INoheeavaat ore WAGs Se po Oe bo Bonn One Doncrace Gio OU On DIG do, chore cringe Ol 3,663,000 3,523, 600 189, 400 

TU YeeTsh all o{ ey Cy teas Ses i ORE Re te OIG co oo cREIIO PONG. dO Gaacne, Ole 3,728,000 3,512, 600 215, 4007 

TQ 7 ATIAT ee sis Shin ee cteteter nies said a aes Hara ote Shee slnode Wcetiolvast o's hace 3, 802,000 3,403, 800 398, 200+ 
IB oy hay on ca banbao OGORDDOOD Ob ap ono IpoADScn nc ObbiEC0c0dmoonc 3,866, 000 3,320,000 546, 000T 


De ee ee oe 


* Claimants having an unemployment register in the live file last working day of preceding month. 
+ Includes seasonal benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

















Other 

: Household | Commodi- 
“2.8 Total Food Shelter Clothing Bperntion tad ea 
Service 
OFT Y Carieinescchc. st rte Soe Ween ee bleh rf 117.0 114.4 109.8 jlejea| Ha Waa 
1952——Y Caria sane e Pease one hee 116.5 116.8 102.2 11 =8 Gm 116.0 
TOSS—== VOAT Tsien nih oe eee 115-5 112.6 123.6 110.1 117.0 115.8 
1O54—— Viear? = feo. cit oe ee Che Se ere 116.2 i 126.5 109.4 ilar 2! 117.4 
1OO5—=OVGAT nee es Looe ee ee ee 116.4 iPyaat 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
1956 Vear’ parish Nee ta see a nee» 118.1 ile 2! 132.5 108.6 1i7ee 120.9 
OSG =A DTU e! rac. closer eae eee ee 116.6 109.7 131.9 108.7 116.6 12071 
IVT AREA cio darcae teeth ce ae ORL AL oe 116.6 109.3 Tsp iI 108.8 116.5 120.5 
UMME Sie icils tek an eee ee 117.8 Wes 132.6 108.6 TNGet 120.6 
A igt 20) See Pe ee eh an Bey | 1TSe5 114.4 ey 7! 108.6 Gad IPN Tl 
PATI CUBU te creek cast eee 119.1 alae, 133.0 108.4 116.8 PAS} 
Sepvembers ce mwcct eee oer 119.0 Sie 1335 L 108.4 alee Tt 124 
October * oe eee eee 119.8 117.4 133100 108.5 ved 121.6 
INOVEIMDer sho eee eee ee 120.3 117.9 133.4 108.4 118.1 122.8 
Hecem ber cb. wecce ee eee 120.4 bles 13525 108.6 118.6 12259 
ODT —— Tania ry cenee ce ote aoe ee ee 120.3 Zed 133.6 107.6 119.0 PB} 3 
Mebruaryon tess. ae ee 120.5 Vilas 133.8 107.4 119.1 12398 
Marchrtss: 26 0. 92 ices Sarr 5 12005 116.4 134.0 108.2 GES 124.2 
FAD Tila ears ee eee ee oe ee 120.9 116.7 134.0 108.5 119.4 (25ni 
1) cin ae Re, SM ne meee 12 ied 116.7 134.2 108.5 119.2 126.3 


























TABLE F-2.-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF APRIL 1957 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


























(1949 = 100) 

ad 

om- 

— April 56 | yryech'57| April 87 | Food | Shelter / Clothing /Houeshold) »,odities 

Services 

(1) St. John’s, Nfld.........000. 105.9 | 108.8 | 108.7 | 105.8 | 110.4 | 101.6 | 108.4 | 116.0 
PAlifae ees, cet ce arte 14.8 Gynt. Fa le e119 diag) mee sy alld Ol ed 5 ate ae 
BAiniolind......nc sabe tak eal TPG Mem 122.2) | TOS ot ely A115 62) idler ge ityis die Omang © 
Mantraales.. .< 1 oka 6. 116.7. 120.3 | 120.8 | 18.8 | 1987 | 1047 | ‘116.4, | 124.5 
Oleh cscs hae on 117.7 HL 19160 |e 109-4 F116 Ge elt tee Ve (itd Ogu med ieee ce 
DSrcetOts. fier, ae 118,71) 91935 y124-3 le 116.8% | 408 |p alld.2 bee 20. 1419 127.0 
Winnipeg... Heo ee 116.5 | 118.4 | 119.2 | 114.6 | 1289 | 112:0 | 116.5 | 124°6 
Saskatoon—Regina.... 1...) 114.9 117-8 | rz ol Pata-o 8 ie i179 ae roy aio 
Edmonton—Calgary...... 1. 114.6 | 117.4 | 117:7 | 113.0 | 1421/2 | 116.5 | i191 | 192°5 
VONCOUVER ss. scores oe anaeene 118.6 122.4 122.2 118.0 130.3 113.9 128.7 124.4 


— a eee 55 eee 
N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE :G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, JANUARY-APRIL 1956, 19571 


ee 08S —_—aooaoooo 





Number of Strikes | Approximate Number Time Loss 
and Lockouts of Workers 
Date Per Cent 
Com- Com- In of 
mencing In mencing In Man- Estimated 
During Existence During Existence Days Working 
Month Month Time 
1957" 
AE NCstL Sig eae Be ae ee Ae ae 24F 24 T,A4T7F aGAle 52, 680 0.06 
Fepmiar vie Se. eso oinales sh PH pare Wg 8, 080 49, 130 0.05 
Marel ho. qns nie Hei eee eee 32 45 6,585 9,912 71,430 0.08 
Pcl ope! At aera 15 31 6,158 8,022 51,820 0.06 
Cumulative Totals........ 88 26,017 225,060 0.06 
1956 
BEC eee 3 Re” 6 SIREN 14+ 14 17,3417 17,341 338, 359 0.36 
PeGpmiatyee.- 5 ss sci es eat eels 12 23 3,884 20,150 234, 945 0.25 
ie ete Fee. ck «laterals ¢.c8 12 Ree 2,308 a yp 16,955 0.02 
Fab eo Re ere ERC 15 Do 2. a8 2,877 10,350 0.01 
Cumulative Totals........ 53 26,068 600, 605 0.16 





ct a a eee ee Vena tae ee 


* Preliminary figures. 
+ Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


t The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. <A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record 
of such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 
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Here’s VALUE 


A 50% Reduction under This Special 
GROUP SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 





Per 


Subscription 





FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


Cut the regular price in half by ordering five or more subscriptions at the 
same time. This offer is designed so that a union local can subscribe for 
its members, a company for its foremen and personnel officers, a university 
class for all students in labour relations, labour law, or labour economics 


v 


A list of names and addresses of subscribers must accompany each order 
(A form is provided on the opposite page) 


v 


Send remittance by cheque or postal money order, payable to the 
Receiver General of Canada, to Circulation Manager, Lasour GAZETTE, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa 
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